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IN  Tisitin^  Ireland,  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  a  proof  of  his  sense 
of  duty  and  of  his  cuiiragc  ;  for  some  courage  was  required 
•iter  all  the  fears  that  had  been  expressed,  though  really  the  Prince 
and  his  Consort  were  in  no  danger,  since  the  disimionist  leader*  must 
hare  known  too  irell  that  in  this  case  a  crime  would  hare  been  the 
wont  of  blunders.  The  Prince,  perhaps,  m&y  have  thought  of  the 
examples  of  history,  and  of  the  days  vhcu  those  who  bore  his  title 
took  the  field  in  dcfeiice  of  their  heritage.  He  had  good  cauie  for 
aertioo.  Not  e<ren  irhen  Uoche's  armaments  appeared  in  Bantry 
Bay  ma  the  Crown  of  Ireland  in  greater  peril. 

If  the  Prince  set  ns  an  example  of  duty,  he  also  saw  one.  Amidst 
all  these  wretch^  scenes  of  faction,  intrigne  and  weakness,  while 
Ettgfah  noblemen  aud  gentlemen  are  not  ashamed  for  the  sake  of 
ofice  openly  to  conspire  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  realm,  the 
t^e  of  any  Englishmen  who  cares  only  for  the  country  must  rest  witli 
ideunre  on  the  figure  of  Lord  Spencer.  Praise  of  the  living  may 
•oond  like  flattery ;  but  distance  gives  somewhat  of  the  privilege  of 
history,  and  we  who  look  from  afar  may  pay  our  tribute  to  one  wha 
kai  made  anch  sacrificm  tu  patriotism,  and  has  so  bravely  and  ntead- 
GBlly  held  a  most  hateful  and  dangerous  jKist.  The  breath  of  craluiiiny 
vtU  Mion  pass  away  from  the  mirror,  and  it  will  be  better  to  have 
wmd  the  country  at  iJublin  than  to  have  reposed  amidst  the  social 
ddtghts  of  Allhorp. 

There  are  those  to  whom  the  Prince'*  visit,  though  !atc,  seems  to 
bare  been  the  6rst  Mep  in  a  right  direction.  Moi-c  tbuu  twenty 
ycaia  ago  an  nnheroic  policy  was,  after  careful  study  of  the  questiou, 
propounded  for  Ireland.  It  consisted  of  (I)  Disestablishment  and 
rrligii>u4  cqmlity;  (2)  a  reform  of  the  land  laws,  ahollshiug   primo- 
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genltare  and  entail,  and  facilitating  purcbase :  (3)  tlie  residence  ot 
the  Coart  in  Ireland  ;  (4)  one  or  two  Scsaions  of  Parliament  at 
Dublia  for  the  purpoae  of  dealiog  with  Irish  qnentioriB  ;  (5)  an 
increase  of  local  self-government,  perhaps  in  tbe  form  of  Provincial 
CoxinciU ;  (6)  a  line  of  Government  emigration  steamers  running  from 
an  Irish  port.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  everj'  item  of  the  policy, 
with  the  exception  of  local  self-government,  was  meant  for  tlie  three 
Celtic  and  Catholic  provinces,  which  to  the  great  confusion  of  our 
ideas  are  miscalled  Ireland. 

Late  the  Prince's  visit  was,  and  being  paid  nnder  the  pressure  of 
State  necessity,  it  was  robbed  of  all  its  spontaneity  and  of  much  of 
its  grace.  Besides,  it  was  that  of  the  lieir,  not  of  the  wearer,  of  the 
crown.  Yet  its  result  has  surely  been  such  as  to  justify  a  proposal 
which  had  been  treated  by  great  practical  authorities  as  paradoxical 
and  futile.  The  policy  of  cold  and  dignified  indifference  prescribed 
by  Mr.  Farnell,  at  all  events  totally  broke  dovu.  His  lieutcnauts 
were  obliged  to  betake  themnelves  to  getting  up  hostile  demoostra- 
cioDs,  which  they  did  with  imperfect  sucoess.  It  is  evident  what  the 
effect  would  have  been  if  every  other  year  tbe  Phceui\  Park,  »urcly 
no  unlovely  place  of  sojourn,  had  taken  its  turn  with  Balmoral. 

A  hand  was  at  the  same  time  held  out,  not  before  there  was 
need,  to  the  Unionists  of  the  North  of  Irelaud,  whom  £ogUsh 
Bodicalism,  in  its  courtship  of  the  Irish  vote,  has  been  doing  its 
ntmoat  to  disgust  and  estrange  ;  while  the  Government,  deeming  it 
light  to  repress  with  impartial  ngonr  Unionist  as  well  aa  Disauiooist 
demonstrations,  has  appeared  to  tnra  a  cold  ahonlder  to  its  rrienda. 
Lose  the  loyalty  of  the  North,  and  all  may  Ix;  lost ;  keep  tbe  loyalty 
of  the  North,  and  rebellion  cUcwhcre  may  be  confronted  without  fear. 

One  great  political  grievance  tbo  Irish  Iiave,  and  they  will  not  be 
satisfied  till  it  is  rodreased.  Craving,  most  of  all  people,  for  objects 
of  personal  attachment,  they  have  never  seen  those  by  whom  they 
were  governed.  ConstitationaJ  liberties  and  privileges,  to  their 
hearts,  arc  cold  comforts  in  the  absence  of  a  chief;  they  ought  to 
see  both  the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament.  To  hold  one  or  two 
short  Sessions  of  Parliament  at  Dublin  would  lie  very  inconreoient 
no  doubt,  bat  it  woold  satisfy  as  nothing  else  wilt  sstisfr  the  craviDg 
for  a  Parliament  in  College  Green.  Hie  Pariiament  in  Colle^ 
Greeu  before  the  Vnion  is  a  strange  object  of  wistful  regret  for 
Catholic  Ireland.  It  was  a  Pariiament  of  exclusion  as  well  as  of 
corruption  and  iiactious  violence.  It  did  nothing  for  the  pec^e  i 
yet  there  is  a  not  unnatural  longing  for  something  in  its  pUce. 
Let  tbe  Parliament  of  tbe  t'oion  present  itself  to  the  eyes  of  tlie 
Irish  people  ',  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  will  understand  that 
hooas  bestowed  on  them  ate  the  gifts  of  Parliajueut,  imd  not  tbe 
"'U  of  Mr.  ParnelL 
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This  abtencc  from  th«ir  sight  and  their  hearts  of  the  powers  that 
govern  them  has  been  called  the  one  ]iolitic&l  grievance  of  the  Irish 
people.  If  there  is  another,  what  is  it  ?  What  is  there  which  the 
Irish  Member*  of  Parliament  have  with  anything  like  unauituity  or 
powreraace  sought  to  obtaia  for  their  oouotry,  aod  which  Parlia- 
ment haa  obstinately  refused  ?  Two  literary  champions  of  the  Irish 
rvTolatioii  have  essayed  to  state  its  case.  Ouc  dwells  mainly  on 
defects  id  local  self-goverument,  from  which  Ireland  does  not  alone 
■offer,  and  to  the  cure  of  which  Parliament  was  actually  addressing 
itself  when  this  rebellion  broke  out.  The  other  dwells  ou  Castle 
gorcrument,  which  hia  patriotic  fervour  leads  him  to  represent  as 
not  less  arbitraiy  and  tyrannical  than  that  of  au  Austrian  gorornor 
of  Veoeciaj  as  though  the  Austrian  gorornor  of  Vcnetia  had  been 
the  servant  of  a  Parliament  in  which  Venctia  waa  fully  represented 
or  bad  been  restrained  by  a  free  press,  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by 
joiy.  The  Vice-royally  is  a  survival  from  ihe  time  when  Ireland  wis 
really  remote  and  the  carriage  of  the  Lont- Lieutenant  had  to  be 
taken  to  pieces  to  be  carried  over  Penmaen  Mawr.  Whether  it 
iboald  be  retained  has  long  been  an  open  qucHttun  among  British 
statesmen,  bat  it  can  hardly  be  abolished  with  safety  nnless  the 
Court  will  take  its  place.  If  it  is  retained,  the  limitation  to 
FiOtcttaiita  ought  of  coarse  to  be  abolished.  Home  Rulers  demand 
m  it!  nx>m  an  Irish  Secretaryship  to  be  held  by  au  IrishmaiL  Would 
a  Protestant  Irishman  from  Ulster  serve  their  turn  ? 

tht  qaestiou  of  local  self-government  is  necessarily  suspended  bj 
the  continuance  of  a  smouldering  rebellion.  The  police  cannot  be 
^ded  over  to  the  mansgemcut  of  ^looulighters  and  people  who 
aTow  their  intention  of  extirpating  the  English.  Otherwise  a  good 
deal  might  be  done  in  this  way.  Public  education  itself  might 
prrbaps  be  wisely  assigned  to  local  Councils.  In  the  Catholic 
Piariaces  the  priests  might  cripple  it  at  tirst,  as  most  of  them 
opposed  its  introduction ;  but  local  opposition  to  them  would  spring 
Bp  aod  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  relieved  of  the  strain. 

It  is  from  its  union  with  the  agrarian  movement  that  the  political 
novenent  derives  its  pretsent  sLreugth.  Movements  purely  political 
ha«c  always  come  to  nothing.  O'Conuetrs  Kepeal  was  a  prolix 
tuce,  savibg  that  it  brought  him  rent.  The  aims  of  tlio  leaders  are 
politic*!,  but  the  aims  of  the  people  are  agrarian.  The  people  arc 
pen&aded  that  if  they  can  get  rid  nf  the  KnglisU  coanectiou  they 
Till  be  at  liberty  to  deprive  Uic  landlords  of  the  rest  of  the  rent. 
Despoiling  landlords  will  not  make  land  which  docs  not  produce 
{fain  capable  of  feeding  a  population  which,  even  if  it  did  produce 
(nin,  it  could  not  fixd.  Like  the  French  in  (.'anuda,  the  Irish, 
Isiving  »  low  ecoDomieal  standard,  multiply  with  a  rapidity  which 
defies  the  laws  of  prudence  and  overflows  the  limits  of  subsistence ; 
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the  Church  in  both  cases  encoaragiDg  earlj  marriage.  Qacbec  is 
reliered  bj  profuae  emigration  into  the  State* ;  otherviae  she  would 
be  the  sceae  of  clirouic  famiue:  mnd  Irelaud  must  be  reliered  in  the 
same  vaj.  If  she  is  to  be  permaueutly  cured  of  her  complaint, 
there  must  be  not  ocly  emigratiou  but  clearauce.  Socialists  who 
call  upou  the  State  to  provide  food  for  even-body  on  the  spot,  will 
find  it  ucceMarir  to  luveat  the  State  with  the  power  of  determining 
hoT  manj*  people  eliall  be  brought  into  the  vorld.  Fri(»tB  oppose 
emigratioti  because  it  carries  off  their  flocks,  demagogues  beeaase  it 
carries  off  discontent  But  it  is  the  prime  and  most  absolute 
necessitj  of  the  Irish  situation;  and  a  OoTcrnment  line  of  emigra- 
tion steamers  running  from  an  In»h  port  is  a  proposal  which  invites 
consideration.  ^VhlIhe^  the  emigmuts  ^hnll  l>e  sent  is  a  difficult 
question.  To  send  them  to  the  Northern  States  is  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  enemj.  The  same  maT  he  said  as  to  Canada  io  a 
aomevhat  less  degree.  In  the  Southern  States  there  is  as  yet  no 
Fenianism,  and  the  rise  of  manufactures  is  impronng  the  market  for 
labour.  The  emigrant  from  Cehic  Ireland  hardly  ever  takes  to 
ftnuing.  But  Australia  is  more  within  reach  than  it  was,  and 
Tasmania  seems  to  have  room  for  a  good  many  inhabitants,  while 
the  climate  is  one  in  which  an  Irishman  will  not  suffer  as  be  does 
when  he  is  sent  from  the  mild  climate  of  Ireland  to  a  country  where 
the  winter  is  long  and  severe. 

Agrarian  legislation  is  beneficial  just  in  so  far  as  it  increases 
production  and  jfives  more  bread  to  the  people.  This  will  hardly 
be  done  by  conBscation,  which  puts  an  end  to  investment  in  land 
and  to  the  advance  of  money  upon  it,  or  by  cDcnmberiDg  the 
<»uutry  with  a  multiplicity  of  complicated  and  unsaleable  tenures. 
What  Ireland,  and  not  Ireland  nione,  wants  in  this  way  is  a  free 
land  market  and  the  Torrens  system  of  conveyance  It  is  strange 
that  by  the  side  of  a  drastic,  not  to  say  socialistic.  Land  Act,  Parlia- 
ment should  allow  primogeniture,  entail,  and  The  coatly  and  cumbrous 
system  of  conveyancing  to  flourish  as  before. 

A  firee  market  would  put  the  land  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  till  it,  either  ou  the  large  scale  or  on  the  small.  In  this  way 
absenteeism,  which  undoubtedly  is  a  great  social  evil,  will  be  cured ; 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  cured  in  any  other  way.  The  notion  of 
treating  estates  again  as  fiefs  and  reviving  feudal  duties  is  surely 
chimerical.  Landlordism,  it  is  to  be  feared,  however  beneficent  and 
picturesque  in  theory,  is  practically  a  failure.  Where  there  is  no 
obligation  to  work,  pleasure  in  most  of  us  gets  the  better  of  duty, 
and  it  carries  off  the  squire  to  London  or  the  Continent.  Absenteeism 
it  becoming  very  common  in  England.  It  is  likely  to  become 
commoner  still  if  scientific  agriculture  and  democracy  put  an  end 
to  fox-bunting  and  game-preserving,  as  they  probably  will.      But  the 
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lyiof  great  estates,  lielcl  for  the  purposes  of  politicnl  influence  or  of 
[•ocial   pride,  are  past   in    Ireland  nnd  England   alike.      Territorial 
•mtocrncy  ia  being  killed  by  American  harvests. 

The  residence  of  tbe  Court  in  Ireland  woiild  tend  to  banish  the 
hucj,   which    maliguity   is   trying   to    inflame,   that    Irishtnea    are 
■ocially  disliked  and  disparaged.     At  the  puhlic  schools  or  at  the 
imiT«nitie»,  where  social  prejudice  ahowR  itself  without  disguise,  will 
anybody  say  that  Irish  boys  or  youtlini   are  treated  with   contamcly 
by  their  fellows?      Are   they  not    rather   farourites?     There    are 
jokes  about  Paddy  no  doubt :  so  thero  arc  about   Sandy  and  TatTy. 
It  )■   hardly   to  be  expected   that  the    behaviour    of  cerlaio  Irish 
Memben  in  the  liouse  of  Comnions  will  be  taken  for  that  of  gentle- 
men, or  that  it  will  fail   to  cast  its  shadow  on   the   body   to   which 
they  belong.     The  "comic  Irishman/'  which   has   been  cited   as  a 
proof  of  British  insolence^  is  largely  the  creation  of  two  Irish  pens 
— those  of  Miss  Edgeworth    and   Mr.   Lever.     Everyihiog  in    the 
Empire,  social  grade  included,  is  open  to  Iriahmcn   ns  freely  aa  to 
Englishmen  or  Scotchmen,  and  they  do  in   fact  hold  many  of  the 
highcii  places  in  the  State,  the  Army,  and    the   ChuroJi,      Grciitcr 
kouour^  ire    arc    told,    ought  to    he  paid    "  to   the   country  which 
ku    prodnce<l    Castlcreagh,   Canning,   Gough,   the    two   Lawrences, 
Nicholson,  Roberta,  and  Wolseley."     Tlmt  list  of  names  is  itself  the 
&aswer  to  the  complaint.     It  has  only  to  be  added  that  the  names 
iH  belong   to  the   British   element  of  the    population   which    the 
Kationalists  propose  to  drive  out  of  the  country. 

History  cannot  be  abrogated,  but  it  m:^y  he  read  jn  the  light  of 
(oromon  sense  and  equity.  In  the  age  of  conquest  Ireland  was 
conquered,  as  England  wa!>,  by  the  Nnmians,  and  special  evils  were 
entailed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  uhieh  produced  a 
local  separation  of  the  races  and  the  "  Pale."  In  the  age  of 
religious  wars,  Catholic  Ireland  was  involved  in  religion.?  war ;  she 
did  what  she  could  in  support  of  the  Catholic  powers  which  were 
trying  to  extirpate  Protestantism  aud  liberty  with  the  sword  ;  and 
happening  to  he  in  the  part  of  the  field  where  Catholicism  was 
worsted,  she  Buffered  a  small  portion  of  that  uhich  the  party  of 
Proteslantism  and  liberty  suffered  iu  the  part  of  the  field  where 
Catboliciem  was  victorious.  All  this  l)elougs  to  tbe  past  .is  com- 
^etely  as  tbe  Inquisition  aud  the  Dragouuadea.  That  Eugland 
cntihed  a  brilliant  civilization  is  a  preposterous  fable,  as,  in  fact, 
apologists  of  the  present  rclMillion  admit  whcu  they  call  Englishmen 
nnfeeltng  for  letting  in  on  the  fiction  the  light  of  history.  The  only 
native  civilization  which  Ireland  ever  had  was  ecclesiastical,  aud  this 
vu  ruined,  not  by  England,  but  by  the  barbarism  of  the  clans. 
CommmHal  eiclusiou  was  very  bad,  though  this  also  was  iu  tbe 
■pint  of  tbe  age ;  but  it  has  been  compcnsalcd  ten  times  over  by  the 
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market  wliich  England  h&i  afTorded  to  Ireland,  and  the  enptoyment 
vliicli  her  manufactures  bare  given  to  Irishmen  who  would  not  hare 
found  bread  in  their  own  island.  If  it  is  colled  harsh  to  tell  these 
truthii,  the  answer  is  that  no  people  have  suffered  more  than  the 
Irish  from  lies,  and  that  they  have  no  worse  enemies  than  thoge  who 
tench  thcni  to  subsist  by  the  exhibition  of  historic  sores  and  by 
getting  up  abortive  rebellionB  instead  of  eierting  therusclvea,  like 
otlier  nations  which  have  been  unfortunate,  to  make  up  the  lost 
ground.  That  Catholic  Ireland  has  been  most  unfortunate,  and  that 
great  allowanec  ought  to  be  made  for  the  political  shortcomings  of 
her  people  on  that  ground,  no  one  has  striven  harder  to  show  than 
the  writer  of  this  paper.  It  is  &  different  thing  to  say  that  the 
political  shortcomings  of  the  Irish,  even  in  Ireland,  much  more  in 
the  United  .States,  where  their  political  character  is  just  the  same, 
are  the  results  of  British  oppression.  Does  courtesy  require  us  to 
believe  that  the  Goremment  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  the  habit  of 
"  causing  puling  infants  to  be  tossed  on  bayonets,  and  caliiug  in 
faniine  to  exterminate  the  Irish  people  when  the  sword  has  failed  to 
do  the  work  ?  "  There  is  no  justice,  aa  Mr.  Morley  truly  aavN,  in 
beiug  unfair  to  one's  own  couutrymcn;  or,  it  may  be  added,  to  one's 
own  country. 

That  history  baa  left  its  trace  iu  thcbittcmeosof  the  Irish  against 
England  is  true.  Vet  about  this  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion. Twenty-three  years  ago^  when  the  writer  of  this  paper  first 
visited  Ireland,  the  feeling  was  nothing  like  so  strong.  Its  present 
intensity  is  the  work  of  a  vitriolic  press  in  the  bands  of  men  whose 
aim  is  not  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  to  tell  them  any 
sort  of  truth,  but  to  6U  them  with  hatred  of  their  British  fellow- 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  rebellion.  "With  that  press 
it  Trill  be  found  necessary  to  deal,  however  unwelcome  the  necessity 
may  be.  Freedom  of  opinion  is  precious,  but  inciting  to  murder  and 
civil  war  is  not  opinion,  nor  does  every  villain  who  can  buy  a  fount 
of  type  become  thereby  sacroeanct  and  privileged  to  do  the  com- 
muuity  any  mischief  that  he  pleases. 

Of  the  Komau  Catholic  religion  nobody  wants  to  say  anything 
discourteous.  Id  Ireland  it  has  numbered  among  its  adherents 
Bishop  Moriarty,  Dr.  Kussell,  and  Lord  O'llagau.  fiut  its  eflccts 
OQ  national  character  are  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  the  rcspon. 
aibility  for  them  certainly  does  not  rest  on  England  or  on  the 
Union. 

To  withhold  the  extension  of  the  franchise  from  Ireland  would  no 
doubt  have  been  difficult.  Tlie  objection  to  the  whole  meaaurc  is 
that  it  is  another  blind  alteration  of  the  basis  of  the  government 
without  a  fresh  survey  of  the  conatitutJon  as  a  whole  or  any  attempt 
to  provide  sufficient  safeguards,  another  step  in  the  progres*  of  uuor- 
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gftaised  democracy  of  which  the  houroe  may  be  pretty  certainly  fore- 
MCD.  But  it  vas  »  special  fltrokc  of  statcsmanshii)  to  put  political 
puwcr  into  hands  by  which  yoo  are  assured  beforehand  that  it  will 
be  used  for  tbesubTersion  of  the  Legislature  and  the  dismembermcDt 
of  the  nfttion.  Is  creryhody,  fit  or  unfit,  entitled  to  the  auffra^  by 
the  law  of  Nature  ?  Why,  then,  are  Totcs  not  given  to  the  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  Hindoos?  Give  an  Iriahman  a  vote,  and  he  hands 
it  over  at  once  to  the  priest,  to  Mr.  Parncll,  or  to  Mr.  Tweed.  His 
political  instincts  and  habits  are  those  of  the  tribesman,  not  those  of 
the  citiwn.  Instead  of  being  more  free  when  invested  with  the  suf- 
frage he  is  rather  less  free,  because  he  becomes  the  williiijf  slave  of 
his  head  centre,  who  is  at  thU  moment  nominating  his  rcprcscntatiTCs. 
To  govern  the  Celtic  province  as  a  Crown  colony  is  what  nobody  has 
prD|KMed-  Bat  if  civil  war  should  break  out  and  a  strong  Gorem- 
ment  should  be  the  temporary  consequence,  that  Government  will 
perhaps  be  found  more  suitable  to  the  temperament  of  the  people,  as 
veil  as  more  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  tlie  country,  than  the 
dcwsgugic  system.  la  time,  Ireland,  if  she  remains  in  the  Union, 
vill  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  British  progress  in  self-government. 
At  present  she  is  in  an  earlier  stage. 

Let  positive  assurance  be  given  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Union 
ind  of  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  destroy  it.  This  is  the 
great  poliiica)  need  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment.  A  nationality 
the  Irish  may  bare  in  the  Union,  like  that  of  the  Scotch,  with  all 
the  meruoricfl,  sentiments,  and  symbols.  Home  Uulc  also  they  may 
Jiare  in  the  Union  like  that  of  the  Scutch,  if  the  Irish  members  of 
Pulianent  will  only  follow  the  example  of  the  Scotch  members,  and 
instead  of  trying  to  wreck  the  Li'i^nslature,  take  counsel  and  act  to* 
geiher  on  local  questions.  But  let  all  duubt  be  removed  at  once  frota 
the  minds  of  Irish  Unionists  about  the  determination  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  uphold  the  Union,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
apheld  their  Union,  with  the  whole  power  of  the  nation.  Nationalist 
iesdera  will  then  begin  to  direct  their  efforts  to  practical  and  attain- 
able reforms.  At  present  that  at  which  they  aim  is  not  reform,  but 
tits  Beverance  of  the  Union,  and  to  intrigue  with  them  is  to  intrigue 
with  dismemberment.  No  mea.<iurcs  of  reform,  however  extensive, 
luvv  cvcr  moderated  the  virulence  of  their  abuse. 

Ireland  has  Ijeen  connected  with  Fngland  for  seven  centuries, 
curely  a  sufficient  term  of  prescription.  Nature  has  manifestly 
liaked  the  two  islands  together,  so  that  they  must  be  united  or 
enemies,  while  if  they  are  enemies  the  weaker  must  suffer.  The 
nns  are  now  mingled  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Great  Britain.  What 
an  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  hear  a  mau  bearing  the  name  of 
Punellt  Biggar,  or  Sex.ton,  talk  of  driving  the  British  out  of 
Ireland?      Supi>osing  separation  to  take    place,  what  is  to  be  done 
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with  tlie  Irish  iu  England?  Is  every  member  of  a  nation  of  cota- 
pnsitc  nr  federal  Ktnicturc  to  dccni  itself  pri^'ilegcil  at  wilt,  instead  of 
bringing  its  grievances  con atitntion ally  before  the  United  Legislature, 
to  secede  and  break  up  the  nation  ?  Ih  ever;  Jucal  demagogue  to  be 
at  liberty  to  get  tip  a  ci»il  war  for  tliat  pnrpose  ?  When  Sicily  or 
Naples  becomes  restless,  do  li^nglisb  lUdicalg  call  upon  Italy  iu  the 
name  of  morality  to  let  the  disaffected  province  go  ?  Why  is  this 
duty  of  self-dismcmbcrmeut  to  he  enjoined  on  Great  TIritain  alone  ? 
To  the  writer  of  this  paper  Jingoism  and  aggrandizement  have 
always  been  hateful.  But  the  Radicals  mu^t  surely  own  that  their 
country  is  a  great  moral  power,  that  her  influence  in  Europe  iii 
good  for  humanity,  that  it  depends  upou  her  retention  of  her  high 
place  among  the  nations,  and  that  humnu  progress,  political  and 
general,  would  suffer  greatly  by  her  faU,  Nor  can  they  doubt  that 
with  a  hostile  republic,  for  hoatile  it  must  always  be,  carvei]  out 
of  faer  «ide,  ehe  would  siuk  to  the  Level  uf  a  eecoud-rate  power,  and 
lose  her  voice  in  the  councils  of  Eurupa 

As  to  Irelaud  her»vlf,  duea  the  moat  c:itrca]e  of  Radicals,  if  he 
has  anythiug  atatesujaulike  or  scientific  about  him,  believe  iu  tUe 
feasibility  of  a  Feuian  Republic,  or  think  ttuit  auythiug  could  couie 
of  MUch  au  attempt  but  euufusiou  and  a  rcuewul  of  the  calamities 
of  the  past?  Can  the  most  extreme  of  Radicals,  one  may  add, 
watch  the  bchaviuur  of  the  Disuuiouist  leadens,  listuu  to  the  aliuoat 
delirious  eulumnicB  which  pour  from  their  lips,  observe  the  methods 
and  the  engines  of  warfare  to  which  they  resort,  mark  their  treat- 
ment of  Mr,  Glfldtitonc  after  all  that  he  has  done  for  Ireland,  aud 
yet  persuade  himself  that  the  cause  which  these  meu  reprcbunt  is 
really  a  great  cause?  The  political  iusurrection  is  nothiug  but  a 
conspiracy,  conceived  mainly  iu  the  interest  of  personal  ambition. 
If  on  the  part  uf  the  leader  aa  actuating  motive  is  venomous  and 
fanatical  hatred  uf  the  English  race,  to  which  his  own  ancestors 
belonged,  this  does  not  make  the  movement  more  reasonable  or  more 
worthy  of  respect. 

The  dictates  of  patriotism,  of  statesmanship,  of  morality  seem  to 
coincide  and  to  be  clear.  But  the  nation  is  governed  by  party  ;  and 
on  both  sides  a  section  is  now  bidding  for  the  Irish  vote  :  not  only 
for  til e  Irish  vote  ia  Ireland,  but  for  the  Irish  vote  in  English  and 
Scotch  cities,  where  the  IriHh  unhappily  arc  strong.  A  dismal  sound 
is  the  name  of  the  Irish  vote  in  the  can  of  all  the  lovers  of  good 
government  on  this  continent.  Cities  overwhelmed  with  debt  by 
municipal  corruption  arc  not  the  worst  effects  of  its  influence.  T)ic 
political  excesses  which  have  brought  discredit  on  republican  institu- 
tions in  America  were  not  the  work  of  true  republicans,  but  of  the 
Irish  vote  leagued  with  slavery,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
slave-owner  working  its  will  iu  the  Northern  cities.     Ttie  Celtic  and 
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Catholic  Irishtnan,  as  has  been  already  said,  ts  not  a  citizen  but  a 
dausmaii.  He  bcloDgs  DOt  to  the  nation  or  to  aay  national  partyj 
but  to  hit  rnce,  the  union  of  which  within  itself  and  its  severance  from 
the  re«t  of  the  community  are  preserved  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  in  Canada  ha«  been  able  to  extort  for  itself  a  system  of 
MparAte  schools.  His  vote  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Iciidcrs,  ecclesiastical 
or  demagogic.  He  6gbts  at  the  jiolls,  not  for  any  national  policy  or 
party,  but  for  the  intcrcat  of  the  tribe  and  of  iUs  chiefs.  At  the 
bidding  of  the  cbicfis  and  in  the  interest  of  the  tribe  he  is  ready  to 
connect  himself  with  citlicr  party,  and  to  pass  from  one  |»irty  to 
the  other.  He  does  the  same  in  Australia,  iian-c  learn  from  Anotra- 
lian  writers  uu  politics,  and  thcro  also  threatens  seriously  to  mar 
^  working  of  Parliamentary  institutions.  As  a  labourer,  the 
IrishmaD  in  America  has  been  moat  useful,  and  deserves  a  full 
mnsare  oi  gratitode;  though  he  is  now  in  some  degree  cancelling 
hn  servtees  by  maltreatment  and  exclusion  of  the  Chinese.  But 
politieally  his  influence,  as  an  American  journalist  said  the  other 
day,  boa  been  invariably  evil.  To  that  influence,  however,  poUtieians 
have  cowered;  any  force  which  is  compact  and  unscrupulously 
wielded  aflccts  their  imaginations  even  out  of  proportion  to  its  real 
magtittudc  ;  and  in  the  United  States  whatever  remained  of  Anti* 
Bfitiih  feeling  has  combined  with  chia  servility  to  make  Tammany  a 
great  power.  J}ut  for  this  continent  the  day  of  redemption  has 
dawned.  In  the  Fresidential  election,  the  Irish  believing,  and  having 
probably  received  some  assurance,  that  the  Republican  candidate 
■uttld  inaugurate  a  foreign  policy  hostile  to  Eugland,  deserted  the 
Democratic  party,  and  cast,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  sixty  thousand 
nies  against  its  candidate  in  [he  State  of  New  York  alone  To  rat 
and  then  lie  beaten  is  ruinous ;  that  strange  alliance,  ubich  nothing 
bBtatarary  could  ever  have  cemented,  between  the  Irtshry  and  the 
highly  Cunaervative  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  has  been 
broken  j  and  among  the  republicans  of  the  New  England  stamp  the 
ictaincn  of  Tammany  will  scarcely  find  a  jiolitical  home.  At  Wash* 
iitgton  is  now  a  President  who  owes  his  election  largely  cu  an 
iadepcndent  vote,  and  whose  uprightness,  courage  and  resolution 
act  tltc  armies  of  eorruption  at  defiance,  and  have  opened  a  better 
«a  f or  hia  country.  Between  this  man  and  Tammany  there  can  be 
00  lellovahip;  even  peace  is  not  likely  to  be  long  maintained.  And 
while  we  are  thos  looking  forward  to  emancipation,  is  the  mother  of 
m  ali  goiug  to  bow  her  neck  to  this  wretched  yoke?  Is  faction  to 
be  allowed  to  lay  the  greatness  of  England  at  the  feet  of  a  Head 
Centrs  ?     Are  these  the  fruits  of  Party  Government  ? 

Goi-tiwiN  SUITO. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 


'PHK  greatest  of  living  FreiichmeD,  the  greatest  man  oT  gemas 
J  whom  this  century  has  known,  the  Altissirao  Poeta,  the  most 
iplcndid  romancist  of  his  ngc,  has  accomplished  his  great  career, 
lie  is  the  Iftat  unrrivor  of  a  great  period  in  I'reucli  literature — the  last 
mcmlicr  of  one  of  the  greatest  literary  brolheriioods  which  has  ever 
exi<;ted  :  and  he  has  carried  with  him  to  the  very  portals  of  the 
grave  a  lamp  of  genius  scarcely  dimmed,  and  a  personal  power  and 
influence  which  every  year  increased.  Not  very  long  ago  all  Enrope 
gathered  round  him  to  offer  congratulations  ou  his  hale  and  hearty 
old  age ;  since  then,  with  more  than  the  hands  full  of  llowers  of  the 
claseic  tradition,  with  honours  and  praises  from  every  quarter  of  the 
earth,  he  has  been  carried  to  his  grave.  The  very  sight  of  a  man 
so  distiu^uished,  the  consciousuese  of  his  houourcil  existence  aa  the 
represcutalive  of  the  uoblest  and  most  all-embracing  of  the  arts — 
that  which  deponda  for  its  effects  upon  the  simplest  and  most 
universal  of  instincts — waa  an  advantage  to  the  world.  The 
extravagances  of  hero-worship  are  inevitable,  and  in  nothing  is  the 
ridiculous  so  tremblingly  near  to  the  aubtime ;  but  allowing  for  all 
that,  and  for  what  is  worse,  the  almost  equally  inevitable  foolish- 
ness which  adulation  creates,  the  position  of  Victor  Hugo  was  of 
itself  an  advantage  to  the  world.  In  a  soberer  jiose  altogether,  and 
with  a  noble  modesty,  which  we  may  claim  as  belonging  to  our 
race,  Walter  Scott  occupied  a  somewhat  similar  position — which 
would  have  been  all  the  greater  had  he  lived  to  Hugo'a  age, 
an  clement  which  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  : 
bnt,  save  in  this  one  case,  there  has  been  do  parallel  to  the  eminence 
of  the  great  FreuchmaD  in  the  estimation  of  his  country  and  of  the 
world. 

It  ii  DOt  now  that  the  critic  requires  to  step  forth  to  establish  the 
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fonodatiQDS  of  tbis  great  fame,  or  dedile  upon  its  reality  or  lastinf^ 
character.  This  lias  heeu  duue  in  the  poet's  lifetime  by  a  hundred 
Toices,  favourable  and  otherwise :  no  need  to  wait  for  death  to 
give  the  final  decision,  as  iu  some  cases  bos  been  necessary.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  after  so  long  a  time  any  discovery 
can  be  made,  or  any  change  of  taste  occur,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  Buprerae  poaitioa  of  Victor  Hugo.  A.  new  generation  has 
been  bom  in  the  faith  which  to  tbeir  ciders  is  a  matter  of  assured 
and  triumphant  conTictioD.  But  the  air  is  full  of  his  name,  and 
it  is  a  grateful  office  to  go  over  again  some  of  the  noblest 
prodactions  which  human  genius  liaa  ever  given  forth,  and  to 
contemplate  in  their  unity  the  many  works  of  a  life  as  much  louger 
than  that  of  ordinary  men  as  its  inspiration  was  above  theirs. 

It  seem*  sad  and  strange,  an  well  as  laughable  and  ludicrous,  that 
the  great  poet  should  be  regarded  by  a  vast  number  of  his  country- 
men, and  perhaps  by  the  majority  of  the  Paris  mob  wbicli  paid  him 
tbe  last  honours  in  so  characteristic  a  way,  as  a  revolutiouary  politician 
sod  a  democratic  leader.  We  will  take  the  privilege  of  the  fureiguer 
to  leave  out  that  side  of  his  life  as  much  us  may  be  practicable. 
"Napoleon  le  Petit "  and  the  "  Histoire  d'uu  Crime  "  are  works  but 
little  worthy  of  his  genius.  PoUtical  animosities,  sharpened  by  personal 
grievsncea,  have  in  many  cases  an  immeuHe  immediate  clfect  in 
iiteratare,  but  they  pay  for  this  cany  8uc<tcs<>  by  speedy  collapse  ;  and 
searoely  even  the  magnificent  rhetoric  and  splendid  vituperation  of 
*  Ln  Chdtiments  "  will  keep  them  living  when  the  world  has  forgotten 
die  lesser  Napoleon,  as  it  already  begins  to  do.  His  patriotic  furj-,  the 
impassioned  utterances  of  his  exile,  the  tremendous  force  of  feeling 
with  which  he  flung  himself  into  the  struggles  of  France,  took  up  a 
large  share  of  Victor  Hugo's  life,  and  will  procure  him  a  certain 
plare  in  tbe  historical  records  of  bis  period.  But  when  all  the 
eovimotion  and  the  din  have  died  away,  as  indeed  in  a  great 
aetsnre  tbey  have  already  done,  these  fiery  diatribes,  thexc  buruing 
lava -streams,  will  be  of  little  more  importance  than  the  dustiest 
"mtmoire*  pour  »rrtnr" — materials  from  which  the  historian,  with 
TDtich  nnoothing  down  and  a]io)c^icH  for  the  pyrotechnics  of  a  past 
age,  will  take  here  and  there  a  vivid  touch  to  illustrate  his  theories 
or  brighten  his  narrative.  They  will  retaiu,  too,  a  certain  im- 
portance as  autobiography.  But  fortunately  the  great  mans  of  the 
work  which  Victor  Uugo  has  left  behind  him  can  be  separated  from 
tbo  polemics  of  his  troubled  age  and  fiery  temper.  It  is  not  in  any 
MMie  ■  ])caccful  literature.  Conflict  is  its  very  iuspiratioD.  The 
vtniggle  <if  human  misery  with  all  the  confusing  and  overbearing 
iomeaof  life;  of  poverty  with  the  requirements  and  oppressious  of 
VBihh  ;  of  tbe  small  with  the  great;  of  the  people  with  tfrauta; 
of  Man  with  Fate :  theao  are  his  subjects,  and  he  is  never  an 
inpAftial  historian.      He  is  on  the  side  of  the  weak  in  every  combat, 
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the  partieaa  of  the  oppressed.  But  this  does  not  detract  from  his 
^rork  wbeu  hia  oppoucnts  arc  tlic  oppressora  of  the  past,  or  the  still 
more  subtle,  veiled,  auil  unassailable  forces  of  Destiuy.  Tbe  poet's 
region  is  there  :  he  is  born,  if  nut  to  set  right  the  times,  which  are 
out  of  jolut,  at  least  to  read  to  the  irorki  the  high  aud  often  terrible 
lessoD  of  the  ages.  But  it  vulgarizes  his  work  wheu  he  is  seen, 
tooth  aud  nail,  iu  Tiuleut  pcrsoual  cuuilict  with  foemcu  unworthy  of 
his  steel,  embalming  iu  poetry  the  trivial  or  the  uucoiuplctcd  iucidcats 
of  contemporary  varfarc  It  becomes  almost  ludicrous,  indeed, 
irhcu  we  5nd  him  pouring  forth  page  after  page  of  Tehcmcnt  and 
buniiug  complaint  in  respect  to  the  personal  sufferings  indicted  ou 
himself,  when  we  know  that  throughout  his  career  Hugo  never  knew 
what  the  cold  shock  of  failure  was,  and  that,  from  the  moment 
vlieu  Cliatcaubriaad  adopted  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  poets  as 
/'(•«/««/  suWttne  until  the  moment  when  all  Paris  conducted  him  to 
his  last  restiug-place,  no  man  has  had  a  more  enthusiastic  following, 
or  accomplished  a  more  triumphant  career. 

Victor  Hugo  was  a  son  of  the   Revolution.     He  was  born  as  it 
were  between  the  two  camps,  at  a  moment  when  France  was  the  theatre 
of  the  greatest  popular  struggle  in  moderu  history,  of  a  mother  who 
was  a  Breton  and  a  Legitimist,  and  a  father  who  was  a  Republican 
general,  an  extraordinary  combination.      This  docs  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  made,  as   we  might  thiuk,  family  life  impossible,  for 
Madame  Hugo  and  her  children  followed  the   drum,    and,  notwith- 
standing all  differences  of  opiuion,  found  it  possible  to  keep  together, 
lie    was  educated,  it  would  appear,  under    his   mother's  influence 
rather  than  that  of  the  soldier- father,  and  did  not,  till  his  mind  was 
quite  mature,  throw  himself  into  the   revolutionary  opinions  which 
afterwards  influenced  him  so  grc^atly.     A  Royalist  in  the  Restoration 
period,  an  observant  but  not  excited  spectator  of  public  affairs  from 
1830  to  1848 — it  was  not  till  the  roup  d'Mat  and  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  the  third  Napoleon  that  he  was  seized  with  the  passion 
of  political  life.     That  great  betrayal  seems  to  have  stung  him  to  a 
frenzied  resistance  and  put  poison  in  his  veins.      His   country  was 
elicatcd  and  betrayed;  the  liberty  for  which  she  had  made  so  many 
exertions,  both  heroic  and   fantastical,  taken   from  her;  and  his  own 
personal   liberty  and  safety   threatened.     Victor  Hugo's  sonl   then 
burst  into  fru  et  Jiamme.     He  caught  fire  like  a  volcano  long  silent, 
a  burning  mountaiu  that  had  simulated  qoiet  unaware^,  and  clothed 
it*tlf    with  vineyards  aud    villages.       In   the    tranquil  days,    when 
Louis- Philippe    plotted    aud     pottered,    and    France    lay    dormant, 
amubing  her  restrained  spirit  with   the   outbreak   of  the  romantic 
against  the  classical,  aud  takiug  pleasure  in  the  burst  of  geuius  which 
had  arisen  suddculy  and   uuawares    iu   her  midst,  the  poet  was  bo 
httle   dissatisfied   with  the  bourgeois    riffime  that    be  acecptcd    the 
title  of  "  pair  de  France."     Moutalembert  bad  received  it  some  time 
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before.    There  must  hare  been  nometbing^  sootbing,  not  inharmooious 

to  tbe  poetical  miud,  in  the  slumbrous  reign  vbicK  gradually  became 

iatolentble  to  tiic  commonalty  and  got  itiieif  into  couteoipt  with  all  the 

vorld.     Tbe  young  poets  of  tbe  time  were  peaceful,  Eot  discouteuted. 

Full  of  energy  as  they  werej  they  took  do  port  in  the  gatlicriug 

lUrm :    Uago,   m    peer,  tranquil    in    the    superior  Cbauibcr ;  young 

Dc   Musset  a  courtier  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  hoping  for  the 

Inng's    uottcB    of   his    verses.      The   eruption    was    preparing,    the 

safaterraucau   Brcs  alight ;  but  tbe   sous  of  genius  took    no   notice. 

When  tbe  Ircmcudous  avakeiiiog  came,  it  must,  in  the  case  of  Hvigo 

u  leasts  have  gained  additional  force  from  the  long  restraint.    He  watt 

a  the  height  of  life,  a  man  of  forty-six,  the  lemler  of  the  Romantic 

kIlooI,  which   by  that   time  had  overcome  opposition  and   wuu  the 

freedom  for  which  it  contended,  the  author  of  "  Hernani "  and  the 

other  great  plays  which  form  one  of  his  chief  titles  to  fame,  and  of 

tohuDCs  of  lyricA  which  had  taken  the   very  heart  of  the   French 

pei^e,  and  given  a  new  development  to   the   language.     And  it  was 

klso   during    this  peaceful    period    that   he  bad   taken    in   another 

dircctkia   a  first   step  of  unexampled   power  and   brilliancy  in   the 

raounce  of  "Notre   Dame."       Even  among  men  of  acknowledged 

icmos,  few  bara  done  so  much  in   a  lifetime  as  Victor  Hugo  had 

iaat  np  to  this  break  in  his  career.     We  are  so  accustomed  to  the 

■tlitade    of   demagogue    which  he  took   afterwards,  tu  the   violcut 

KfolntionBry.  the    furious    exile,  the   denunciatory   prophet  of  the 

"  Ch&tioteDts,"  that   it  is   strange    to   realize  that   his   later  aspect 

WM  pre&ced  by  a  long,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  beginning.     France 

ku  never  leen  a  more  magnificent  baud  than  that  which  surrounded 

iia,  and  which  h&s  made  the  reigu  of  tbe  Roi-bouryeois  illustrious 

m   spite    of   itself;  and    it    is   curious  to   mark    thnt    these  great 

mtelhgeoces  did   not   object  to  their   ruler  nor   to   bis    ways,  but 

IJTEd    Ukc    good   citizens,    with    but   an    occasional    tling  at  semi- 

Kottmeotal  potilics.     Hugo  was  the  champion  of  abstract  right  in  all 

the  discnaaiouB  in   which  he  took  part.      He  it  was  who  proposed, 

iSKMig  other  things,  that   the  Bonaparte  family  should    be  permitted 

to  niuru   to  France.      Perhaps    had   he  here  been    less  abstract  and 

lapcal,  and   more  moved    by  the  laws   of  cspcdieneyj  it  might  have 

been  better  both  for  France  and  for  himself. 

Tbe  phiya  which  he  produced  in  this  time  of  prosperous  calm 
aad  Bpjiarcat  peace  arc  without  question  the  most  remarkable  dra- 
itttie  works  of  this  century,  aud  several  of  them  will,  we  have 
U  doubt,  lake  their  place  permanently  among  the  few  of  all  ages 
«od  oountric*  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  They 
aic  all  profoundly  tragic,  dark  with  that  fate  which  smites  at  tbe 
Bmeo:  wbcii  desire  Mccms  accomplished  and  the  wishcd-for  issue 
piofld.  iiernani,  at  the  crixis  of  his  happy  love,  when  all  clouds 
■tti  to  hATB  nraiahed  ;   Triboulet,  in  the  mad  climax  of  his  vengeance, 
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ithen  he  has  tracked  bia  cnctay  to  tbc   murderf^r'a  den,  and  Icii  him 
n-itbout  pottsibility  of  escape ;  and  Litcrcxia  Borgia,  when  she  think* 
she  has  saved  the  uufortuoatc  youn]^  man  who   docs  uot  kuov  that 
he  18  her  sou — each  at  the  moment  of  fruition  is  atruck  by  the  inevi- 
table,  the  blow    which   hu  been   ia   reserve   from  the  begianing^ 
against  which  uo   precaution  could  have  been  of  any  «ervice,  which 
uo  foresight  could  have  avoided.     In  the  case  of  "  Hprnani,"  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular,  as  it  is  the  most  purely  ptrctical,  of  the 
aeries,  the  cataatru]phe  ia  Icks  horrible,  though  nut  ]e»a  tragic — the  fata) 
cloud  which  de«ceodn  upon  the  iuuocout  iuiug  necessarily  ditl'ercnt  in 
character  and  complication  from  that  which   overwhelms   the  guilty. 
Few  effects   that  have  ever  been  jirodiiecd  on  the   stage   exceed  in 
power  and  pathos  that  uf  llcrnani'H  marriagc-uigbt,  when  the  bride- 
groom and   bride,  in   the   delicious   ealin   and  silence,  after   all  tho 
fatigues  and  triumphs  of  the  day,  at  lost   left   to  themselves  in  the 
bliss  of  perfect  happiness  and  security,  suddenly  hcnr  ascending  from 
the  soft  darkncaa  into  which    they  have   been  goxing  the  sound  of 
the    fatal    bom.     The   breaking    in    of  this   tragic    note    into   the 
impauioned  yet  tranquil  rapture  of  the  lovers   has  in  it   a  jar  of 
sudden  and  terrible  surprise  which  rcuds  the  heart.    The  unexpected- 
ness  of  tliat  which  we  have  been  cxpeciiug  all  Hlong,  which  we  knew 
was    coming,  has  a  paug    in  it  which    the    calmest    spectator    can 
searcely  resist,  and  this  although    llernaiu    and   his  bride   arc  bat 
types  of  youthful  love  and   lidelity,  fair   poetical   creations,  without 
identity  of  their  own  to  awake  in    us  a  warm  sympathy.     Thhoulet 
ID  his  frenzy,  in  his  very  baseness,  in    the  horror  of  the  outrage  to 
which  he   has  been  subjected,  has  a  very  different  kind  of  power. 
Our  abhorrence  of  him,  our  pity,  the  frightful  force  of  the  catastrophe, 
idl  together  rise  to  a  height  of  passion  which  is   almost   more  than 
human  nerves  can  bear.      It  was  perhaps  well  that  this  terrible  play 
was  suppressed  par  ordre.     Louis-Pliilippc,  domestic  and  respectable, 
could  have  been   affected   but  little,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  odium 
thrown  upon  Francis  tlic  First :  hut  the  a[>cctacie  was  one  which  men 
in    gct.eral    could    witness    only  with    trembling.      The    wretched 
buffoon,  stung   to   madness  by   insult  and  wrong,  exulting  over  his 
supposed  vengeance  over  the  body  of  his  encrnVj  and  finding  that  it 
is  his  own  ehihl  whom  he  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  murderer,  is 
a  sight  too  awful  for  the   common   eye.     The  tragedy  of  "  Lear,"  if 
almost  beyond  the  possibilities  of  represeiUatiou.  is  within  the  noblest 
possibilities  of  art ;  but  that  of  "Triboulet"  touches  those  limits  of 
horror   within  which    art   should   not  go.       His  unworthiuess,    his 
meanness,  his  cruel  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  all  enhance 
the  intensity  of  the  pauiou.     There  is  iu  it  an  acrid  note  ofdespera- 
tiou,  of  poiu,  hoarse,  hopeless,  and  bouudlcas,  which  is  more  keen  and 
piercing    than  auyttuug    that    is    possible    to    Shakespeare's  larger 
greatness.      We    are    elevated   by    the    awful    spectacle    of   human 
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inyiiBh  in  one  case  ;  we  are  stung  and  wounilod  in  the  other.  It 
is  oat  an  exhibition  of  human  nature  at  ita  climax ;  it  is  a  night- 
mar^  a  horrible  vision  which  haunta  ns^  which  we  cannot  baDiah 
ftum  our  eyes. 

"  Lttcrece  Borj^  "  baa  in  a  Icm  eminent  degree  the  same  effect^ 
thongb  the  horror  in  her  case  has  not  that  frightful  mixture  of  tho 
cootcmptible  which  adds  so  mnch  to  it^  iuteusity.  She  is  the 
crowning  in&tancc  of  another  favourite  conception  of  Hugo's,  that  of 
a  depraved  and  corrupt  being  with  one  possibility  which  still  seems  to 
bring  it  within  reach  of  heaven  ;  one  pure  and  disinterciited  love,  whioh 
is  at  once  its  »olc  Uappiuess  and  its  most  tremendous  punishment. 
The  courtesan,  «ith  whom  this  prodigy*  i;*  always  poasible  in  French 
litcraturef  who  has  bccu  carried  to  the  depths  of  sentimental  vul- 
pritjr  in  the  "  Dame  aux  Cameliaa  "  and  raised  to  such  heights  as 
ire  possible  to  ber  in  "  Marion  Dclormc,"  is  in  every  way  an  insigni- 
Gcant  bgure  in  cumparisua  with  tiie  tragic  princess,  the  mother 
vbosc  career  of  blood  and  shame  bus  always  been  imperial,  yet  who 
keeps  in  her  heart  one  stainluss  fountain  of  love  for  the  child  whom 
the  has  scarcely  seen.  The  poet,  exploring  with  bis  ruthless  torch 
the  deepest  nbysses  of  human  nature,  shows  us  the  woman  contriving 
with  derilish  skill  the  murder  of  the  five  youths  who  have  insulted 
ber  white  watching  with  impassioned  tenderness  over  tho  safety  of 
bcr  son.  Xo  touch  of  pity  moves  her  in  the  one  (»sc,  not  even  the 
kiH)wle<Igc  that  they  are  his  comrades,  and  beloved  by  him ;  while 
to  the  other  she  is  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  to  save  him  the  smallest 
paio.  When  she  finds  that  Gcnnaro  too  is  one  of  her  victims,  her 
doipair  is  like  that  of  Trilioulet,  yet   has  in  it  a  more  awful  tragedy 

ill  :   for  her  :ion  tnms  from  her  with  disgust  and  horror,  curses  and 

ills  her.  Tho  struggle  between  them,  though  terrible,  breaks  the 
horror  of  the  catastrophe,  and  tho  play  altogether  abounds  in  pic- 
ttirc»quc  scenea  and  strong  situntions.  Perhaps  tlic  fact  that  it  is 
thus  better  adapted  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  theatre  makes 
it  more  tolerable  than  the  sombre  drama  which  concentrates  all  its 
aeeamulaCed  despair  in  the  horror  of  the  concluding  scene.  It  is 
nnoaa  enough  that  both  these  dramas,  so  terrible  on  the  stage,  should  , 
ban  proved  so  o0bctive  in  the  hands  of  the  musician.  Perhaps  tho 
interpoaition  of  music,  more  or  less  veiling  the  intensity  of  tho  poetry, 
dirtncting  the  attention  of  the  listeners  to  its  own  independent 
cSucta,  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  tragedies  so  bitter  and 
pnfonud. 

"  Kay  Bios  *'  is  the  only  other  of  these  dramas  which  it  seems  ncccs- 
arr  to  dwell  npon.  It  is  the  must  original  in  conception,  the  most 
UBM}rt«nt  in  dramatic  power.  Its  rank  as  a  poetical  work  is  as 
\i^  fts  that  of  "  Hcrnani,"  but  the  construction  is  more  remarkable, 

d  it  i*  here  almost  for  the  first  time  that  the  poet  uses  the  highest 
of  poetry,  that  of  crcatiouj  and  makea  of  bis  personages  some- 
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thing  more  than  abstract  types.  Triboulet  indeed  vras,  io  his  con- 
torted and  miserable  vay,  a  distinct  human  being  ;  bnt  the  groap  of 
courtiers,  the  gay  and  heartless  kin^,  were  little  more  than  symbols 
of  frivolity  and  vice,  while  Hertiani,  Didier,  and  the  reat  were  bnt 
romantic  lorers,  poppets  of  the  genius  which  puts  so  many  bcAUtifiU 
thing*  into  their  mouths  withont  taking  the  trouble  to  work  them 
into  mcY\.  But  in  the  drama  of  the  Iflckey-cfflvalicr  wc  have  at  least 
one  altogether  original  charnctcr,  tbc  cavalier-vagabondj  who  breaks 
into  the  tragic  gravity  of  the  compusittoQ  witb  an  exuberance  of 
riotous  life  which  has  in  it  nomethitjg  almost  ShakespeareaDj  a  relief 
from  the  seriousness  of  intrigue  aud  passion  such  as  Hugo  had  never 
attempted  before.  The  gay  aud  careless  rogue,  all  ragged  aud 
penniless,  who  is  ready  for  auy  a<lventiire,  who  does  uot  hesitate  to 
take  a  purse  or  a  man's  life,  but  counts  out  his  share  of  the  windfall 
to  hia  comrade,  and  rejects  with  a  scorn  that  proves  the  value  of  bis 
blue  blood  (a  curious  and  evidently  involuntary  contradiction  of  the 
poet's  democratic  theories)  the  discreditable  iutrigue  proiioaed  to  him, 
wan  a  new  figure  on  the  French  stage  when  A'ictor  Hugo  placed 
him  there,  and  an  altogether  new  departure  iit  the  poet's  work. 
Don  Cicsar  de  Bazan  has  all  tUc  life  and  originality  of  a  new  crea- 
tion. He  comes  fresh  from  his  maker's  hands,  an  t'Jourdi  indeed, 
but  something  very  different  from  Molicrc's  young  guilanta — an 
impudent  adventurer,  yet  a  human  being  devised  by  aa  art  which 
has  learucd  the  incfficiicy  of  the  simpler  symbols,  and  that  a  remainder 
of  manhood,  a  something  higher  than  self-interest,  an  incapacity 
even  to  uuderstaud  certaiu  forms  of  evil,  is  necessary  to  the  truth  of 
the  picture.  The  idea  was  first  suggested  in  Saveruy,  the  tight* 
hearted  victim  of  "  Marion  Delurmc,"  though  in  that  case  ths 
imroad  made  upon  the  canons  of  tragic  art  was  far  less  important. 
The  light-hearted  reprobate  who  plunges  into  the  midst  of  the  sombre 
plot,  chasiug  all  sobriety,  uot  tu  say  solemnity,  from  the  stage  while 
he  holds  ponaession  of  it,  and  interrupting  while  he  aids  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tragedy,  is  the  final  triumph  of  the  new  school 
over  all  the  uuitics  and  estjiblishcd  laws.  Ruy  Bias  himself  is 
an  attempt,  not  so  successful,  to  temper  the  heroic  symbol  with 
human  weakness,  just  as  the  vaurien  is  tempered  with  unlooked-for 
honour  and  integrity.  Victor  Hugo  fails  in  this,  as  Shakcsi)carc 
himself  would  have  failed.  But  Shakciipcarc  nei'cr  would  have 
fallen  iuto  the  mistake  of  involving  his  hero  in  a  base  and  disihonour- 
nbie  bargain.  Hither  not  even  the  passion  which  is  reckless  aud 
hopeleas  cnu  carry  a  man  without  such  a  forfeiture  as  disturbs  and 
destroys  our  interest.  Nobility  of  soul  may  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  position  of  a  lackey,  but  not  of  a  lackey  who  masquerades  as  a 
gentleman  at  his  master's  command  in  order  to  ruin  his  master's 
enemy,  even  when  douc  with  the  intention  of  saving  her,  and  under 
ompulsion  of  a  great  and  hopeless  passion.      Had  it  been  Hugo's 
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intention  to  prore  the  worn-out  theory  that  the  gentleman  is  always 
the  raperior  of  the  plebeian,  he  could  not  have  inrcntcd  a  more  cffce* 
taal  manner  of  doing  so.  The  true  Don  Cecsar,  though  a  good- 
fer-BOthing,  rejects  the  disgraceful  enterprise  with  scom.  The  lackey, 
tbcmgh  cTerythingthat  is  nubleand  pure,  accepts  it.  lie  receives  his 
Baiter's  commattds  with  a  subserviency  which  is  not  cren  justiBed 
tiy  a  long  habit  of  servitude,  since  we  are  told  that  he  has  put  on  his 
hir«ry  for  the  Erst  time  on  the  day  on  which  be  appears  before  us  : 
and,  Uumgh  he  recovers  his  manhood  in  the  final  scene,  is  startled 
fint  by  the  returu  of  his  master  into  a  curious  returu  of  scrvilityj  the 
Dstunlneai  of  which  revolts  iustead  of  attracting  our  sympatliioa. 
Tkia  maket  Bay  Bias  an  uucomfortubic  hero.  He  is  not  a  great 
spirit  wrtuiged  by  the  iuferiority  of  race,  but  an  iuforior  humiliated 
in  his  stolen  grcatuesa,  and  remaining  atill  a  lackey  in  his  souL 

'While  these  plays  were  being  writtcMj  and  the  miud  of  their 
antbor  reaching  its  full  development,  the  fnnntjua  of  pure  poetry, 
those  ontburats  of  soug  which  arc  ofleu  the  most  delightful  and  dear 
of  all  the  utterances  of  the  poet,  were  flowing  forth,  refreshing  and 
fettiHxing  French  literature,  and  giving  a  noble  utterance  to  the 
Kv  thought  and  rising  energy  of  the  times.  His  youth  gave 
forth  aome  uncertain  uutes,  bis  fnncy  roaming  from  Bonrbon  to 
Bonaparte.  But  that  his  imnginatiun  should  have  been  seized  by  the 
ncoDectkm  of  the  great  Xapoleoo  is  so  natural,  so  ineritable,  ouo 
«OkU  aoppose,  for  every  young  Frenchman,  and  especially  for  the 
IDO  of  a  Bonapartist  general,  that  there  would  have  been  somethiug 
bcking  in  him  bad  he  escaped  that  enthusiasm.  Apart  from 
tWae  waves  of  national  sentiment,  and  from  the  vague  music 
id  the  "Orientales"  and  other  such  preludes  and  symphonies,  there 
is  poetry  enough  in  the  various  volumes  which  followed  each  other 
at  uncertain  intervals  to  hare  fully  faruisbcd  one  mau  of  genius 
with  fame  enough  for  what  we  call  immortality.  Hugo  has  enough 
and  to  spare  for  all  subjects  that  occurred  to  him.  A  sunset,  a 
Indaeape,  a  love  Eong,  alternate  in  his  pngun  with  a  philosophical 
dkeaanoo  or  a  brief  and  brilliant  scene  auutclied  from  history,  from 
cootenpomry  life,  from  his  own  inucr  existcucv,  all  clothed  in  the 
Xihhat  verse  of  which  the  French  language  is  capable.  His  power 
Ofcr  tluit  language  is  boundless,  the  wealth  of  an  utternucc  which 
aner  pauses  for  a  word,  which  disregards  all  rules  yet  glorilies  them, 
which  ia  rearly  for  every  suggestion,  and  finds  nothing  too  terrible, 
Bothiag  too  tender,  for  the  tongue  which,  at  his  bidding,  leaps  iuto 
hUxing  ri(»qnencc,  or  ralla  in  clouds  and  thunder,  or  murmurs  with 
the  accent  of  a  dove.  Never  hod  there  been  so  great  a  gamut,  a 
aiiii(uus  so  rttcnilcd.  lr^'e  may  take  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  hi*  IcMcr  poems  as  a  symbol  of  his  poetry  in  general — of  the 
vidth  of  range  and  splendid  force  of  suggestion  which  asHociatcs  the 
Most  nntikclj  subjects.     It  is  that  in  which  he  sets  before  us  the 
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gloomy  king,  musing  of  all  liia  dark  schemes,  of  the  afikin  of  the^ 
vorld,  of  veogeance  and  fate,  and  the  little  princess  in  the  gardcai 
holding  her  rose  which  half  hides  her  innocent  face,  »o  that  the  i 
tender  looker-on  can  scarcely 

"  Dbtininier  dc  U  flenr  en  hel  «nCuit  qai  jona 
Ct  li  I'ou  voit  la  roK,  ou  ai  Ton  voit  I*  jouc." 

While  the  little  one  plays  and  habhies,  the  sbadoir  of  the  man  ati 
the  window  of  the  palace,  which  looks  like  "la  Mort,  h  moins  que  ce 
ne  soil  Ic  Tloi,"  ponders,  watching  unconsriotisly  the  figure  of  the 
child.  He  is  thinking  of  his  Armada  launched  npon  the  sea,  and 
its  late — she  of  her  rose  :  when  suddenly  the  evening  brccac  seiacs 
the  flower,  and,  catching  its  over-blown  perfection,  scatters  the  petals 
orer  the  basin,  raising  a  miniature  storm. 

"  Ob  croit  voir  (Una  on  gAUlfre  nnc  flottc  qai  Mmbre 
'  Mad*nic '  <lit  1*  dntigno  btcc  u  foca  d'ombr* 
A  la  ],>cUtr  title  floiini-v  vt  rA%'knt 
Tout  eur  term  uptni-Uctit  aux  priucut,  liora  la  Teat." 

Thus  the  dower  and  the  6eet  arc  scattered  in  one  pregnant  line, 
and  the  history  which  aflecU  the  world,  the  turn  of  fate  which 
engulff  one  nation  and  saves  another^  and  the  momentary  dismay 
which  clouds  the  bahv's  eyes  at  tlic  loss  of  ita  evanescent  treaiiurcj  arc 
aU  told. 

It  is  impo8«iblc,  or  almost  impossible,  to  convey  through  the  medium 
of  trauslatioii  the  melody  and  beauty  of  lyrical  poetry  from  one  Ian- 
guagc  to  another ;  it  is   even  diflicult   for  a  foreigner  to  appreciate 
fully,  though  well   acquainted  with  the  lauguage,  tliat  finer  soul   of 
verse  which  is  dearest  to  the  native  ear.     And  we  do  not  venture  to 
attempt  to  explain  and  describe  the  indescribable.      But  yet  there 
are  many  uf  Victor   Hugo's  most    striking   poems  which  might   be 
translated  with  at  least  an  approximate  aucccas.      For  that  in  which 
he  is  perhaps  at  bis  best   is  the  delineation  of  a  sudden  scene,  an 
incident  in  whicU  human  nature  is  seen  at  its  highest  or  lowest,  a 
spark  struck  out  of  the  darkness  in  which  history  leaves  the  mass  of 
humankind.   The  calm  soldier  of  ''  Aprea  la  Bataillc  "  (it  is  his  father, 
which  adds  a  charm),  who,  after  the  wounded  man  on   the  lost  field 
has  taken  advantage  of  his  pause  of  mercy  to  shoot  him,  says  to  his 
attendant,  "  Dounc-Iui  tout  de  tu^aie  ii  boire  ;  "  the  gendarme  who  is 
being  led  away  to  be  shot  when  he  eucounters  his  child,  full  of  dis- 
may and  woudur  to  see  him  thus  accompanied,  and  who  is  permitted 
to  go  home   with   the  boy  to  satisfy  him,  rcturiiiug   smiling  to  his 
death  ;  the  little   Communard  who   before  hia   execution   asks  aud 
obtains  leave  to  carry  his  watch  to  his  mother,  with  many  more  that 
might  be  selected,  are  in  themselves  so  penetrated  and  vibrating  witU 
the  highest  strain   uf  feeling  that  in  the  rudest  diction  they  would 
still  be  poetry.      None  of  all  these  exceed  in  poignant  sympathy  and 
""qjic  insight  the  wonderful  little  poem  of  the   "Crapaud,"   the   suf- 
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ferer  in  which  is  no  more  (iigniiicd  a  creature  than  a  toad,  and  the 
hero,  another  patient  animal,  bom  son  of  suffering,  the  peasant's  hard- 
irorking  and  poorlr-fed  a««.  The  story  of  the  miserable  toad,  tlie 
"monstre,  chetif,  louche,  impur,  ehawieux,"  seen  in  the  clear  and  soft 
air  of  ereoitig,  the  sky  still  rosy  with  sunset,  all  atill  and  breathing 
peace  aroaod,  ia  told  with  incomparable  pity  and  tenderness.  A 
prieit  with  his  book,  passing  slowly,  sees  the  "  hidcuse  b&tc"  and 
crushes  it  with  his  heel.  A  woman,  fair,  and  with  a  Howcr  in  her 
breast,  blinds  it  with  her  pamsol.  A  band  of  childrnn,  among  whom 
¥u  the  poet  ("j'^tais  enfant,  j'etais  petit,  j'etaia  cnier*},  fall  upon  and 
tortare  it.  At  the  moment  that  they  are  about  (o  conclude  their 
oibI  work,  by  letting  n  hcary  stone  drop  on  it,  a  cart  comes  up 
dnwB  by  "on  vieux  kne  6ctopp£,  raaigre  et  sourd.^' 


**  I^M  anbatB  eoUndMit  cctte  Toue  et  cc-  ^u 
t^  tounitrcnt  l>ru]rnntii  ct  vireiiL  1%  clinrcUe 
">'«  BMt*  pMslv^v^  iiir  to  cr»{iaii(L     ArT4t«  : 
Criircnt-ili.     Voit  lu  h  voiiuro  dcMi-iii) 
Kt  vft  luuser  dtiBSiu,  c'cst  Invu  plua  amuMct," 

Ou  la  iminvtre  allviutail  ui  tortciTD  ilrrnicre 
l/tne  Tit  Ic  ei«[aad  ct  CrUc«  -li^'liut :  jtmchf' 
8uruD  plus  tiiil»— lounl.  minim,  nonir)  taanhi 
II  M>Di1'U  ]|>  ibirtir,  kvpc  U  t'^ts  bnw. 
Cc  farjat,  cc  douuifi,  oo  patient,  fit  grtw 

Awe  M  Uuihide  ooceptant  la  coinbat 
Tinnt  Ic  diariat  ct  Kml«r»t  Is  bat 
llkgvd,  U  (iL-louniA  Ik  rooA  isexorable 
LuMuit  i)«n«(«  loi  vivre  c«  muJrAbl*." 


IF  there  ia  aometUing  of  the  ineritablc  polemics  in  this  hcart- 
mdiBg  story,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness  ineffablej  a  pity 
ilDck  is  divine. 

It  ia  not,  howcTcr.  upon  his  poetry,  cither  in  the  form  of 
fauDa,  lyric,  or  narrative,  that  his  fame  out  of  France,  or  at  least 
ia  EaglaDd,  is  founded.  There  is  no  more  usual  delivenmce  of 
■perficial  criticism  in  this  country  than  that  which  declares  French 
fteirf  in  general  to  be  cither  nought — which  is  still  a  not  nucommon 
■o^B— _or  at  IcASt  nut  great  enough  to  be  worth  the  study  which 
alone  conld  make  it  comprehensible.  There  are  many  good  people  who 
difc  to  lav  thin  vet  live,  audarions,  and  unconscious  of  their  follv.  \Vc 
htTC  now,  however,  to  rouRider  Victor  Hugo  on  a  ground  which  no  one 
veatarci  to  dispute.  The  great  Romances — for  which  we  should  like 
to  JQTent  another  name — which  wc  cannot  call  novels,  and  which  arc 
too  majestic  even  for  the  title  of  romance,  though  that  means  eome- 
iog*  more  than  the  correspouding  word  in  English — sre  in  their 
and  period  the  greatest  works  producetl  in  his  time.  We 
fhu)  that  we  arc  not  called  upon  to  make  any  comparison  of 
the  Frenchman  with  our  own  beloved  romancer,  the  master  of  all 
ia   iCnglaad,   the    name    mo^t    dear   in   literature.      Scott'a 
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noblCf  sober,  tempeiBtej  and  modest  genitis  is  in  alt  things  diilTcrciit 
&om  the  tempcstanus,  faatoatic,  and  splendid  itnaftination — the  iiature 
fiery,  violentj  yet  profonnd^ — of  his  successor  in  the  field.  That 
Hugo  penetrates  deeper,  that  the  depths  of  that  abyss  of  which  lie  i« 
io  fond  lie  open  before  him,  and  that  nothing  in  Soott  gives  the 
terrific  imptciision  which  the  dark  and  surging  maes  of  vitality,  misery, 
and  crime  lurking  in  the  backgrounds  of  Paris  both  mediieval 
and  actual,  conveys  to  us,  vc  readily  admit.  Tbe  principle  of 
selection  was  stronger  in  Scott's  days,  as  it  is  always  strong  in  our 
sober  atmosphere;  and  it  is  certain  that  be  would  not  if 
be  could  have  reproduced  that  seething  mass  of  squalor  and 
iniquity  for  any  reward.  But  at  nit  events  there  is  no  one  but  Scott 
with  whom  we  can  compare  Victor  Hugo — otherwise  he  is  hora 
concurrence  a  greater  than  ve  know  bow  to  equal  or  clasaify. 

"  Xotre  Dame  dc  Parta,"  with  all  its  strange  learning  and 
wonderful  panoramic  effects,  is  not  like  the  work  of  a  young  roan^ 
or  a  first  essay  in  the  art  of  fiction.  Yet  be  was  Hcarccly  twcuty-eigbt 
when  it  was  written.  It  bait  nothing  of  tbe  frank  reality  and  open- 
sir  life  of  Scott.  Its  extreme  elaboration  and  detail  resemble  more 
tbe  work  of  Manzoni  iu  the  "  IVooiessi  Sposi,"  and  it  has  evidently 
bccu  the  model,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  "  Uomola.'"  George  Eliot, 
who  was  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  disciple  of  Uugo,  bears  more 
reaerablance  to  him  than  any  other  writer  of  historical  romance. 
Scott  has  no  object  but  that  of  telling  his  manful  delightful  story 
of  times  which  charm  him  by  tlieir  picturesque ucss,  wbidi  Lave  seized 
upon  his  imagination  in  nil  their  glorj*  of  arms  atid  adventure,  and 
with  that  advantage  of  distance  which  makes  the  past  the  true  land 
of  romance.  Manzoni  bail  no  story  to  tell,  nor  spontiincous  impulse 
like  that  of  our  great  roraancist,  but  the  distinct  and  carefully  worked 
unt  purpose  of  elucidating  the  MiiUlIc  Ages  in  Italy,  and  laying 
before  ub  the  cnmlitioiis  of  life  in  that  departed  condition  of  alTaira. 
Victor  Ifugo  addn  something  to  both.  He  has  his  tale  to  tell,  but 
tbe  talc  is  a  parable — he  has  bis  revelation  to  make,  bis  old  world  to 
light  up  with  a  lurid  illumination,  which  docs  cot  diflusc  itself  oi-cr 
the  landscape,  but  lights  up  here  and  there  with  miraculous 
Kcmbrandt  cHV-cIa  against  the  background  of  a  world  of  shadows. 
^Vitb  him  there  is  meaning  iu  everything,  and  the  common  struggle 
and  conflict  of  humauity  at  large  with  tbe  forces  that  oppress  and 
enslave  is  never  lost  sight  of,  eveu  whcu  bis  principal  object  is  to 
trace  out  some  individual  struggle  against  those  awful  powers  of 
fate  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  many  dramas,  and  have 
aOeeted  the  imagination  of  so  many  poets.  George  Kliot,  too,  has 
a  moral  object  like  Hugo,  but  tbe  eudeavuur  abe  makes  after  day- 
light and  atmosphere,  in  itself  a  greater  aim,  is  less  [>nrfectly  carried 
p"  fives  us  the  idea  of  being  tremuluusly  anxious  about  this, 

■utb  of  fact  in  every  detail,  while  be,  iu  the  exuberance 
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of  \m  genius,  treats  all  surrouuding  circumstances  with  a  careless, 
aJcaost  cDDtemptuous,  mastery,  JliXHliug  a  strong  light  upon  them 
bere  aud  tbere  as  it  pleases  him,  not  taking  the  trouble  to  thiuk  of 
sccumcy.  Manzoui  is  not  aaxiuus,  but  \etf  careful,  pedantic, 
detenaiocd  to  he^  and  fully  assured,  that  lie  is  right.  Scott  is  by 
/u-  the  simplest  as  he  is  the  first — the  example  and  leader  of  all. 
lie  takes  bia  art  more  easily  thau  any  of  his  successors,  with  an 
air  of  exercising  it  for  his  pleasure,  which  noae  of  them  have:  yet 
■e  doubt  if  any  historical  portrait  among  them  has  ever  produced 
more  impression  than  that  of  JLouis  XI.,  or  given  the  world  a  com- 
pleurr  conception  of  Ihe  strange  mixture  of  devotion  and  dishonesty, 
cruelty,  cunning  and  fraud,  which  was  possihlc  ia  the  ages  of  faith. 

Victor  Hugo  makes  no  historical  portraits.  The  group  of  beings 
mnnd  whose  hapless  feet  he  draws  the  coils  of  fate  arc  all  offsprings 
of  his  fancy.  The  dancing  girl  of  tlic  streets,  an  image  most 
probably  borrowed  from  the  "  Precioza  "  of  Cervantes — if  among  such 
satcreigDs  of  poetic  inspiration  there  could  ever  be  any  question 
of  borrowing — the  frightful  spectre  of  the  priest,  the  deformed  and 
formidable  monster  Qnastmodo,  with  his  hideous  body  and  faithful 
•onl,  all  linked  together  iu  fatal  fortuitous  combination,  belong  to 
\h£  imagination  alone.  The  Itfau  capUaine  has  a  certain  footing  on 
the  solid  earth,  and  is,  indeed,  a  remorseless  picture  of  the  young 
Klxrtine,  handsome  and  heartless  and  beloved,  with  whom  fiction  i« 
ItBt  too  famiUar.  but  all  these  figures  are  primitive,  in  the  elemen- 
tary stage  of  existence ;  they  hare  no  defence  of  character,  of 
iodindoal  life  or  thought  against  the  coustraining  force  of  the 
Stality  which  grasps  thorn,  aud  which  they  cannot  escape.  Eveu  the 
pA,  who  ia  the  image  of  purity  aud  iunocence  amid  all  those  sombi'e 
and  terrible  scenes,  is  pure  only  till  temptation  really  touches  her, 
and  baa  in  herself  no  protest  agaiust  siu,  but  only  against  that  to 
160A  abe  has  no  inclination.  The  priest  in  his  vile  soul  has  no 
pmesce  of  a  higher  feeling.  The  passion  that  rages  in  him  has  uo 
hght  to  be  callcti  love;  it  is  the  basest  and  most  gross  of  animal 
4mrea.  Only  QuasimtKlo,  the  monster,  knows  what  the  word  means, 
Hd  the  bitter  and  poignant  contrast  1>ctwccn  the  koiiI  which  is  in 
Ikb  alone  of  all  his  surroundings,  and  the  miserable  body  in  which 
it  it  eoocealed,  adds  to  the  terrible  story  that  same  shrill  tone  of 
Mgmah  which  rings  through  the  passbn  of  Trihoulct.  He  is  but 
Inlf  haman,  yet  he  only  has  any  link  with  the  divine.  He  is  like 
tW  toad  of  the  poem,  but  more  horrible  than  the  toad,  as  having  all 
Uk  cooKioQHics*  and  all  the  power  of  suflering  of  a  man.  The 
b^paljr  ia  cooipletcd  by  the  almost  equally  terrible  figure  of  the 
mfaK  tu  her  cell,  whose  delirium  of  maternal  love  aids  the 
otHtropbc  and  helps  to  betray  to  cruel  death  the  child  whom  she 
kas  spent  half  her  miserable  life  In  mourning.  She  is  brought  in  to 
l^fjghHni    the    borror,  and   she    adds    to    the   main   subject  a   new 
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soggeitioii  wUcfa  the  author  has  not  paused  to  \rork  out ;  buCj 
without  her  the  climax  of  misery  vould  have  been  iDCompletej  asj 
bcjroad  her  notbiag  can  go. 

According  to  his  own  expUnation^  it  is  the  struggle  of  liumaD' 
natore    with    superstition   which    Victor   Hugo  bus  set  himself  to 
demonstrate  in  this  book.     But  it  is  much  more.     Superstition   isj 
the  feeblest  of  the  forces  in  it.     The   condemnation  of  the  hapless 
girl  as  a  sorceress  is  little  more  than  the  framework   of  the   drama.] 
The  sudden  commotion  of  the  fierce  yet  easily  dirertcfl   crowd,  the] 
merciless  apparition  of  Tristan  I/IIcrraitc  and  his  soldiers,  and  the 
Tftrions  scenes  about  the  gibbet  give  but  a  snpcrficiai  support  to  this 
theory.     The  picture  in  really  more  dark  and  fatal,  less  temporary^ 
and  chronolc^cal.     With  greater  reason  it  might   be   said  that  thc^ 
motif  oi  the  sombre  strain  is  that  which  plays  su  little  part  in  ancient 
tragedy,  but  which  ts  so  great  an  actor  in  the   modern.     Lore,  so- 
called — the  foolish   mistaken   passion  of  the   unfortunate  girl,  the 
borrible  love  of  the  priest — one  founded  on   nothing,  on  a  freak  of      , 
youthful   fancy ;   the   other  revolting   and   brutal ;  yet   both  of  tli&^| 
nature  of  that  which  links  the  world  together;  both  in  their  essence ^^ 
meaning  happiness^  working  dcBtructiou.     Had   she  not  caught  the      , 
•ombre  eye  of  Claude  Frollo^  the  gipsy  dancer  might  hare  played  her^| 
harmlcEa  magic  without  danger;  had   she  nut   heard    the  voice  of^ 
Phu3bus  in  her  mother's  cell,  she  might   have  escaped   at   the  end; 
whilei  to  carry  the  complication  further,  it  is  the  mother'a  frenzied 
love  and  misery  which  makes  her  the  priest's  accomplice  and  secures 
the  rictim.    The  drama  is,  in  fact,  deeper  and  of  far  wider  significance 
than  the  author  cUums  for  it.     It  is  the  crrings  and  mistakes  of  thej 
half-enlightened   human    creature,   "  moving    about    in   worlds    not] 
realized,"  stumbling  into   paths  dLicorered  too  late  to  be  fatal,  half' 
seeing,  not  understanding,  till  time  brings  the  terrible  explanation. 
Superstition  has  not  much  more  to  do  with  it  than   has  the   grand 
shadow  under  which  all   is  enacted :  that  magnificent    Notre   Dame 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  think   of,  standing  there,  the  central 
6g:tire  in  the  scene,  as  an  inanimate  thing. 

This  was  Victor  Hugo's  coup  d'eaaai  in  fiction,  and  it  stands  by      i 
itself  a  work,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  parallel — a  piece  of  medixval  fl 
life  and  of  universal  tragedy,  vivid,   terrible,  appalling.     To   think  ^ 
that  Uuentin  Durward,  fresh  and  simple,  was  just  thiin  walking  into 
that  lurid  Pari«,  with  its  gloomy  tumult  and  horror,  to  him  a  glorious 
daylight  city,  full  of  wonder  and  delight !     Tlic  lionrst,  ojwn  record 
may  no  doubt  aufler  in  some  points  us  compared  with  the  other,  in      i 
which  the  intensity  of  the  effects  suggest  a  constant  flicker  of  torch- ■ 
light  and  all  the  fantastic  shadows  and  illuminations  of  night,  rather      ' 
than  any  shining  of  the  sun.      lint  Claude  FroUo  and  Quasimodo, 
en   Ksmcralda,  are  all  spectres  that  vanish  in   the  distance, 
nblances  that  breathe  of  fever  and  fancy;  while  the  manly 
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ScotUnd  ihe  atAiA  6^rc9  about  him  «and  fust  aa  men  and  fricuds. 
Human  oattue  vith  the  one  is  ever  cordial  and  honest  ami  kind, 
whiohj  all  iniMricft  notwithstanding,  is  its  ordinary  strain;  but  with 
the  other  it  u  dark,  baplcsK,  tragic — a  thing  of  misery  struggling 
amoDp  blind  and  terrible  forms,  uncomprchcndcd  or  unknown. 

There  is  no  tcnderocw  in  "  Notre  Dame."  Love  itself  is  a  dcH- 
ritun,  and  pitir'  is  »o  qnaHfied  -with  horror  that  there  is  no  softness 
in  it  But  when  we  come  to  the  "  Miserablea/'  all  is  pity  and 
tend<Tncss,  and  a  compassion  which  melts  the  heart.  To  turn  from 
Claude  FroUo,  and  find  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  presence  of  Bishop 
Myriel,  is  a  change  for  which  we  can  find  no  words.  In  the  gloomy 
wockl,  wherein  the  dark  priest  of  Xotre  Dame  represents  religion, 
there  is  no  repentance  or  power  of  betterment,  nor  healing  touch  of 
i^mpathy,  hut  only  fierce  remorse  and  execration  and  terror  But 
vben  the  great  romaiicist  bqiiuH  his  second  chapter  of  human  history 
and  fate,  the  altered  atmosphere  makes  itself  felt  in  a  moment. 
The  dark  tkU  is  lifted  ;  the  horror  clears  away ;  the  visible  sonl  of  good- 
ness, ercu  in  things  evil,  comes  tremulously  to  light  through  the  tears 
of  a  charity  which  weeps  but  does  not  condemn.  Bishop  Myriel 
is  impoastble,  it  is  eommon  to  hear,  especially  from  those  to  whom  tho 
ideal  of  the  saintly  celibate — one  noble  image  .still  existing  in 
the  Church  of  Rome — is  unknown.  A  bishop  who  has  his  family 
to  provide  for  could  not  indulge  in  the  kind  of  luxury  Victor  Hago 
allows  him  ;  bat  the  gentle  old  man,  with  his  old  sister,  with  no 
earthly  care  save  for  his  Sock,  has  other  possibilities ;  and  his  intro- 
duction, nfter  the  tumults  and  gloom  of  the  earlier  tale,  is  like  that 
sound  "  as  of  a  hidden  brook  in  the  leafy  mouth  o£  June,"  which 
the  poet  brings  in  with  sudden  surprise  of  Hwcetncsa  and  relief  after 
(he  mystic  terrors  of  his  visinn.  Bishop  .Myriel  strikes  the  keynote 
of  the  wonderful  tale.  The  convict  in  his  hopeless  aud  brutal 
mttciy,  with  e.vcTf  door  shut  against  him,  the  unfortunate  Fautine, 
falling  from  degradation  to  degradation,  are  enveloped  in  the  new 
atmosphere  of  that  tender,  luminous  regard.  When  Jean  Valjean 
is  ranning  all  the  risks  of  the  sensational  drama  in  his  hairbreadth 
BMspea  fhvm  the  law  as  represented  by  Javert,  our  interest  is  indeed. 
kept  at  full  strain,  and  the  innumerable  escapes  are  managed  with 
ao  much  art  that  wc  follow  them  with  unfailing  excitement,  and 
Ksrcely  feel  the  strain  of  the  repetition.  But  all  this  is  on  a  much 
lower  IcTcl  of  srt  than  the  extraordinary  scenes  of  the  opening  in 
which  is  effected  that  wonderful  operation  which  in  religion  is  called 
cnaversion,  the  turning  of  a  human  soul  from  good  to  evil.  The 
powerful  picture  of  the  /ot\at,  the  gaUrifn,  stupid  with  misery 
rather  tliao  crime,  yet  with  the  instincts  of  an  outlaw,  and  drawn  by 
•one  miserable  current  of  impulse  which  he  cannot  resibt,  yet  which 
ii  not  really  his,  into  new,  almost  iuvolunt^y  offence,  is  one  which 
it  ia  impoanblo  to  foarget.     AVheu  he  steals  the  quarante-tmu  f*^  noor 
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Utile  Petit-Gcrvais,  the  tragical  effect  ia  supreme.  It  1b  a  miseralilef 
cowardly  crime,  at  which  the  heart  reroIt«;  bat  as  ve  watch  it^ 
looking  into  the  couvicfa  clim  nod  frozen  mind,  and  see  the  con- 
fused soul  awakcuiug,  the  stupefied  intelligence  rousing,  the  crushed 
humanity  that  breaks  '\U  bonds  and  comes  to  sudden,  miserable  life, 
there  could  be  no  more  grand  and  solemn  spectacle.  Once  more  the 
poet  docs  himself  wrong  in  the  formula  upon  which  he  supposes  him- 
self to  build  his  work.  All  the  after-struggle  is  seconder}'  to  the  ■ 
great  event  uf  the  beginning,  which  ia  tbe  salvation  of  Jean  Valjean, 
not  from  the  law  or  the  prejudices  of  societr,  but  from  the  power  uf 
evil.  Javert  is  an  accident,  though  a  striking  one:  the  real  matter  ■ 
is  much  higher ;  il  ia  the  work  of  Dishop  Myriel,  not  of  the  penal 
code.  It  is  the  redemption  of  a  soul ;  it  is  the  struggle,  first  of  the 
dominant  da  with  the  dim  risings  of  a  better  life,  and  then  of  good 
with  evil — the  everlasting  struggle  in  which,  either  by  defeat  or  victory, 
in  death  or  life,  the  heavenly  principle  wins  the  battle  at  the  end. 

The  "  MiEerablcs  "  is  the  story  of  this  struggle  in  the  soul  and  life 
of  the  rescued    criminal,  but   it  is  also  the  story  of  the  world  that 
lies   behind   and    around   him.     Again,  tliat  swarming,   tumultuous 
Paris,  with  its  suffering  multitudes,  its  chaos  of  discordant  dements, 
and  the  great  stream   of  life  that  carries  on  alt  those  contradictious 
and  anomalies.     Xo  city  was  ever  so  overflowing  with  the  sound  of  a 
multitude ;  every  roof  hides  a  little  secondary  conflict ;  everywhere 
there  arc  the  tokens  of  the  struggle,  not  with  the  law  only  and  its 
rigid  rules,  but  of  the  nobler  with  the  baser,  of  mercy  with  judgment. 
The  horrible  taudh  of  the  Tb^uardiers,  from  which  it  ^eems  impossible  I 
that  any  gooj  should  come,  yields  to  France  and  the  world  the  little 
figure,  heruic,  pathetic,  the  littlu   duuioti-augul,  the  t/aimti  Gavroche. 
The   author  pauses  to  mako  a  hundred  digressions,  preaches,  mis-  ■ 
represents,  rhapsodizes,  intoxicates  himself  with  his  supposed  theme, 
then  comes  back,  aud  with  tbc  clear  smiling  in  bis  eye  which  implies 
a  tear,  takes   us  into  the   entrails  of  the  elephant  with  the  tieus 
mdmteg  and  their  little  angel  guardian.      Though  be  loves  the  Rem- 
brandt cfleetflj  the   flash  of  a  torch  into  tlie  darkness,  thcFte  pictures   _ 
are   all   done   in  light.     The   little   Cosette,  standing  breathless  ia  I 
contemplation  of  the  doll  in  the  shop^window,  la  liairu;  which  appears 
to  her  like  an  inhabitant  of  the  skies,  the  poor  little  Ciudcrella  of  the    _ 
auherye,  squalid,  hungry,  hopeless,  yet  with  the  whole  morning  world  I 
Whind  her  to  retire  into,  the   dream-refuge  of  the   child,  forma  a 
pendant  in  some   sort  to   GaTrochc,  though  she  is  not  so  original.    _ 
ViTiencver  Victor  Hugo   comes  within  reach   of  a  child,    his  heart  I 
expands,  his  style  softens,  bis  genius  exhausts  itself  in  tender  ampli- 
fication of  the  theme  he  loves.     And  amid  all  the  crowds  and  sufler- 
ings  of  the  "  >I)a6rables,"  he  finds  room  for  an  idyll  of  youthful  lore, 
unique  among  his  works.     His  art  does  not  deal  with  lorers.      Wo 
'  *  hare  thought  but  for  Cosette  and  Marius  that  he  had  a  certain 
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looin  of  that  easy  motif,  the  subject  of  every  common  atory-teller. 
U(ffi,bowcT-er.he  Bods  it  in  his  way  and  uses  it  vitit  all  the  felicity  of 
one  to  wbom  it  is  the  hrst  aubjcct  in  life.  Xothiug  is  omitted  in 
tkii  woDilerful  book.  If  its  chief  subject  is  in  the  depths,  it  rises 
«t»  to  the  screuest  heights  of  imagination.  It  is  the  epic  of  the 
naerable;  but  since  that  great  chaiig;c  nrhich  in  the  late  twilight, 
BDOOg  the  wild  freedom  of  the  open  moortt,  wo  sav  taking  place 
ia  the  soul  of  the  miserable  conrict,  it  becomes  also  the  romance 
of  the  happy.  For  that  is  the  turning-point — not  Jarcrt  and  his 
Medlos  parsait,  hut  the  fact  that  Jean  Valjcan  becomes  the  p^^c 
Uaddeiae — the  repentant,  the  sorrowful  who  has  obtained  mercy. 
Tkere  arc  many  indications  of  vice,  such  a.<t  were  indispensable 
to  the  subject ;  and  there  are  also,  as  unfortunately  in  ail  Victor 
Hugo's  works,  much  wild  talk  aud  rhapsodies  which  to  the  inno- 
ccDt  may  sound  like  blasphemy.  But  withal,  the  "  .Miscrables " 
if  ibe  greatest  of  religious  romances  :  a  noble,  modern,  niueteentb- 
ctDtury  legend  of  the  satutit. 

The  "  Travailleura  de  lu  Mcr "  is  more  strictly  and  formally 
tnie  to  the  author's  declared  purpose.  It  is  the  struggle  of  Man 
nth  the  forces  of  Nature  in  a  clearer  neuse  than  the  "  Misdrahlcs" 
rqircaenta  the  struggle  with  Society.  The  fantastic  character  of  that 
ooDllict,  and  of  the  devilish  beiup  with  which  it  is  made,  is  within 
tbe  privileges  of  art,  though  not  perhaps  according  to  the  laws 
of  probability.  To  represent  Gtlliat  as  riding  tbe  whirlwind  and 
diiectiug  the  storm  in  the  ways  of  science  by  engineering  or 
electricity,  or  any  of  those  modern  fabulous  methods  which  would 
bvc  appeared  more  unlikely  than  any  diabolical  monster  to  our 
tireUihers,  would  have  involved  greater  difficulties  than  the  6ght 
with  the  pieuvre,  aud  would  bave  been  less  picturcsqnc.  The 
eoDceutratiou  of  the  struggle  with  brute  force,  and  the  hideous, 
ttaxnmung  will  which  «coms  to  confront  man  in  his  attempts  to 
tatyngote  the  earth,  and  resist  him  to  tbe  death,  iu  a  malignaut 
otaturo,  is  iu  this  point  of  view  quite  justifiable.  But  here  again 
the  subject  widens,  and  the  larger  atmosphere  of  humanity  comes  in. 
Gilhat's  death -struggle  iii  not  with  the  pieuvrc,  nor  with  tbe  winds 
lal  sea^  over  which  the  resources  aud  expedients  of  humanity  (ia 
laicase  naturally  strained  to  extravagance)  arc  always  victorious  in 
tkeeod ;  but  with  a  thing  much  slighter  and  much  greater — a  trilling 
tkof,  not  worth  counting  in  the  history  of  the  race— yet  not  to  be 
otercomo  by  those  forces  which  can  move  mountains,  or  touched  by 
tbe  lerer  even  which  could  upset  the  earth.  It  is  tbe  heart  of 
ttOtfacr  human  creature,  tbe  foolish  impulse  of  another's  inclination, 
iWch  is  the  object,  uucor-qucrable  by  any  giant,  and  against  which, 
sith  all  his  strength  aud  patience  and  boundless  resource,  this 
ooaqoerur  of  tlic  seas  is  brought  to  shipwreck  and  destruction. 
What  se«d  to  speak  of  the  struggle  with  Nature  when  here,  at  the 
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end,  atauds  that  agaiuat  which  uo  struggle  is  effectual — once  more 
tbe  everlastuig  huniau  mistake  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  so  much 
misery,  and  which  uo  force  knowu  to  man  has  yi-t  been  able  to 
master?  While  GUIiat  goes  ou  with  the  endless  assaults  aud 
defences  of  bis  warfare  the  spectator  is  aware  all  the  time  that  his 
victoiy  will  avail  him  nothing  ;  that,  so  far  as  his  object  goes,  it  is 
but  a  kind  of  solemn  farce^  a  labour  in  rain.  Thus,  once  more, 
<d%ative  genius  bursts  its  own  bonds,  nnd  finda  itself  in  front  of  a 
problem  older,  greater,  than  those  easy  enigmas  that  time,  or  work, 
or  blood,  or  life,  can  solve.  A  man  can  couqucr  the  world  if  he  is 
ttrong  enough,  if  he  has  time  enough,  if  his  detcrmiuatioa  ia  equal 
to  his  task ;  but  though  he  should  have  the  power  of  Hercules,  and 
be  able  to  overcome  every  adversary,  even  Death  hiroaclf ;  though  ho 
should  remove  mountains  and  underatand  all  mystcricti,  yet  what  is 
he  in  face  of  another  human  npirit  wlio»c  will  and  meaning  is 
contrary  to  hiii?  His  strength  avails  him  nothing  in,  that  encounter, 
nor  his  worth,  nor  the  fact  that  his  new  opponent  is  slighter,  weaker, 
not  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  him,  the  victor  of 
all  things,  but  tbe  vanquished  in  this.  Gilliat  dies,  defeated,  bat 
not  by  Nature,  just  as  Esmeralda  dies  betrayed,  but  uot  by  super- 
Btition ;  the  fate  that  draws  these  victims  to  their  doom  is  greater. 
It  is  the  confosion  of  human  hcarU  and  impulses,  the  darkling  ways 
by  which  we  gro|)e  and  ntumble  agaiust  each  other  in  the  twilight 
of  our  perceptions^  without  knowing  what  any  step  may  bring  us; 
without  power  to  move  the  other,  who,  in  the  hermitage  of  his  own 
personality,  stands  resistant — his  trill,  his  inclination,  his  thoughts, 
fldi  beyond  us,  not  subject  to  us,  though  we  were  the  greatest  and  he 
the  smallest  of  mankind  I 

Thus  the  battle  which  can,  and  that  which  cannot  be  won,  display 
themselves  before  ua — the  battle  with  the  aeas  and  that  which  ia 
therein,  how  full  of  eTcitcracut,  of  passion,  of  energy,  and  hope  ! 
Nothing  in  it,  even  at  its  hardest,  to  appal  the  soul  of  the  man  who  is 
above  all  tbe  sombre  forces  brought  against  him,  who  is  aware  that 
he  mmt  conquer  them  at  (he  last,  and  whose  spirit  ttcorns  the 
wou&ds  and  discouragements  which  by  times  bring  his  physical  part 
(o  the  eve  of  disaster.  But  before  that  adversary  he  is  indomitable  ; 
a  moment's  rest,  and  he  is  up  again,  with  ever  a  new  exi>edient,  an 
improvised  weapon,  a  restored  hope;  the  earth  and  the  seas  are  his 
natural  subjects  even  wheu  in  full  rebellion.  But  once  in  face  orV 
the  other  adversary,  his  high  front  hows,  the  arms  fall  out  of  hia 
hand  :  there  is  uo  prevision  of  victory,  no  faith  in  his  resources,  no 
hope  in  anything  that  can  he  done ;  he  is  defeated  without  powei 
even  to  strike  a  blow. 

This  romance  of  the  seas  was  n  fit  tribute   of  the   poet  to  tha 

island  that  gave  him  shelter.      Its  salt  breezes,  ita  dsAliing  spray,  its 

istling  rocks,  the  atmosphere  of  health  and  hardy  vigour,  the  open 
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ttr  and  shintag  day  are  «s  strong  and  fresh  in  it  as  in  its  scene. 
Hb  former  works  were  full  of  night  effects,  strong  contrasts  of 
light  and  aliade :  but  here  the  sk  j  and  horizon  have  all  the  largcncHs, 
the  breadth  and  apace  which  belong  to  the  sea.  The  »cenc  is  larger, 
but  it  is  leas  peopled,  the  actors  in  the  drama  are  few,  for  a  great 
pift  of  the  work  Gilliat  alone  holds  by  himself  the  human  aide  of 
tiie  struggle^  and  all  the  onccrtaiuty  of  incident  and  snrroundinga, 
ubicb  in  the  former  works  were  so  cndleas  and  varied,  are  here 
entirely  laid  aside.  It  is  on  epic  rather  than  a  tragedy,  yet  the 
oort  tra^c  epie :  the  story  of  our  life. 

It  is  curious  to  turn  from  the  work  to  the  workmau  at  this 
period  of  bis  career.  Victor  Hugo  himself  on  his  rock  iu  the 
midit  of  the  ocean  docs  not  show  the  dignity  of  bia  silent  hero. 
Hit  own  account  of  himself  is  not  dignified.  He  was  iu  the  full 
force  of  that  frenzy  against  Napoleon  {le  petU)  which  made  him 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  in  the  Gallic  rage  which  jicmiits  itself  fuller 
ntteraucc  thau  among  our  reticent  race,  stamped  and  rared  upon 
his  little  promontory  among  the  seas,  no  that  all  the  world  could 
bear.  The  passion  of  the  "  ChJltiments  "  sometimes  reaches  a  certain 
sublimity  of  vituperation.  It  is  too  grand  for  iu  subject,  or  for  any 
inch  subject,  the  cry  of  a  prophet,  half  demoniac,  half  tntipired  from 
kearen.  It  would  be  well  that  we  should  have  no  other  record  of 
^life  at  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  His  real  position  was  somewhat 
ftnined,  with  somethiag  of  the  theatrical  in  it.  No  doubt  he 
ippearcd  respectably  en  bourgeois,  clad  like  other  sane  persons :  but 
toiee  him  as  he  exhibits  himself  in  the  Acte*  ct  Paroles,  one  would 
ay  a  patriot  pirate  chief,  a  sort  of  Conrad  with  pistols  iu  his  belt 
aad  a  red  flavin  his  hand.  He  defied  England  which  gave  him 
Aelter,  wnt  a  fiery  proclamation  to  be  posted  on  the  walls  of  Dover 
(rbeu  the  Emperor  jiaid  his  famous  visit  to  the  Queen,  addressed  a 
Tiolent  Mommatien  (not  at  all  respectueuse)  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
did  bia  best  to  work  np  the  islanders  to  something  like  insurrection 
ID  order  to  save  a  brutal  murderer  from  the  hangman.  But  these 
oe  weakneasca  which  may  be  forgotten.  The  third  Kapoleon  has 
gnncd  from  his  misfortunes  a  certain  right,  be  too,  as  well  as  the 
Dorderera,  to  be  judged  with  mercy.  But  perhaps  it  was  not  from 
die  man  who  hod  glorified  the  first  Napoleon,  who  had  proposed  the 
re-entry  of  the  family  into  france,  and  who  had  seen  the  freedom 
he  dreamt  of  crushed  in  a  moment,  and  auflcrcd  in  his  own 
pcnoa  exile  and  downfall  in  consequence,  to  do  justice  to  what  go<id 
was  in  the  fallen  Emperor.  We  wish  that  the  poet  had  not  foamed 
ud  raved  for  his  own  sake,  uot  for  Napoleon's ;  but  that  is  all 

We  may  permit  ourselves  to  take  the  privilege  of  selection,  and 
onit  the  next  of  his  works,  the  "  Homme  qui  Hit."  The  book  is 
an  embodiment  of  all  that  is  ofleusive  iu  Hugo — ex.travagancc,  false 
lute,  false  rhetoric,  and   a  choice  of  the   painful,  the  horrible,  and 
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tlic  grotewjuc,  whicli  in  itself  U  a  rice.  He  was  weary  of  exile,  of 
aorroir,  of  long  waiting  for  the  good  to  come,  when  lie  had  this 
nightmare.  ITU  nest  great  work  of  fictiou  was  produce*!  under 
happier  auapiccs.  It  was  iuteudcd  to  have  been  followed  by  two 
others,  in  which  the  story  of  the  Revolution  should  have  b«en 
repeated  and  summed  up ;  but  this  intcutiou  wa«  uever  carrie<l  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sequel  to  the  portion  of  the  work  already 
before  us  would  be  little  puBsible,  since  two  of  the  chief  pcrsouagea, 
and  these  the  typical  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  had  demonstrated  the 
poetical  impos8il)ility  of  their  undertaking  by  their  tragic  end. 

Id  "  Quatrc-viogt-treise "  we  corns  back  from  the  Btillue«s  of 
tbe  island,  the  concentration  of  life  within  the  surroundings  of 
the  seas,  ouee  more  to  the  crowds  and  heat  and  conHict  of 
tumultuous  cxiatence^  into  the  bitter  misery  of  ciril  war,  ami  that 
desperate  stniggle  for  mastery  which  had  not  yet  found  a 
aulutioQ  in  Uonaparte.  No  scene  in  Victor  Hugo's  works  is  more 
characteristic  than  the  scene  in  the  ship  with  the  cannon  which  haa 
broken  loose.  The  blind  and  fatal  thing,  simulating  the  struggles  of 
a  creature  ttiat  haa  life  and  some  sort  of  intelligence,  is  such  a 
symbol  as  ia  dear  to  him.  3t  is  like  the  pieuvrc,  it  is  like  Javert, 
an  irresponsible  instrument  of  evil  ;  maligu,  yet  innocent;  striving 
to  murder,  yet  without  guilt.  Us  bounds  aud  plunges  are  no  many 
details  in  bis  parable — the  man  wlio  stands  with  his  life  in  his  bauds 
opposed  to  that  threatening,  redoubtable,  lifeless  monster,  is  man  in- 
carnate against  the  powers  of  destiny.  Whether  the  strife  was  a 
possible  one  or  not,  it  is  hard  (or  us  in  these  advanced  days  to  tell ; 
be  docs  not  care — the  struggle  itself  is  his  favourite  parable.  In 
the  history  which  follows  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  men 
of  the  JlcToLution  in  types  too  atrongly  characterized  for  mere 
human  individuality,  yet  more  fit  for  the  purpose  they  arc  to  serve 
than  were  they  less  symbolical.  The  first,  the  greatest,  is  the 
Seigneur  of  the  old  regime,  the  representative  of  a  system  which  ib 
over,  one  of  those  who  have  pushed  France  into  tlic  abyss,  and  made 
the  Revolution  which  destroys.  He  is  the  type  of  everything  the 
author  abhors  in  ijolitica,  but  in  art  he  vanquishes  his  author,  and 
asserts  bis  haughty  hereditary  qualities  above  all  rotururf  and  pre- 
tenders; a  man  perfectly  bravCj  fearless,  remorseless,  caring  nothing 
for  life  or  happiness  which  comes  in  his  way,  considering  himself  aud 
his  cause,  or  himself  if  there  were  no  exuse,  as  the  object  for  which 
the  world  exists,  and  the  dependants  round  him  as  created  for  his 
service,  to  labour,  suiler,  or  die — what  matter — according  a$  his 
necessities  require.  lie  is  the  type  of  all  the  despotisms,  the  roan 
of  divine  right,  with  a  profound  contempt  for  the  people  and  all 
their  claims.  To  Victor  Hugo  as  a  man  no  figure  could  have  been 
more  repulsive,  but  to  the  great  artist  Lautcuac  is  irrcaisiible.  He 
s    aud    overcomes    the   genius  which   has   given   bim   birth. 
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GuiTkio,  on  tbe  other  »idc,  the  youQg  commander  of  tlie  Republican 
iana,  U  the  {loet'a  ideal.  He  is  the  favourite  of  all  visiouary 
Mils,  Ebe  emblem  of  generous  youth,  roudered  desperate  by  the  vices 
of  the  past,  lajriug  vcheiueut  hold  upuu  tlie  Huvulutiou,  which  is  to 
Un  ■  aev  gospel,  the  salvation  of  tliu  poor,  the  destroyer  of  cruelty 
and  injustice.  But  this  young  and  gcuerous  idealist  is  already  chilled 
sttlw  bc«rt  by  contact  with  the  fierce  and  horrible  reality,  with  '93, 
the  jear  of  bIoo<l,  with  the  guillotine  and  carnage  of  that  fatal  war 
between  brothers  which  it  is  hard  to  receive  as  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  leigo  of  fraternity.  Young  Gnuvaiu  is  the  cnthuaiost  foredoomed, 
the  hero  for  whom  all  our  sympathies  are  concerned,  yet  whose  atrength 
«e  ve  conscious  cannot  stand  against  the  shocks  of  fate  around  him. 
Cimouniain,  the  trne  revolutionary,  the  rigid  theorist  and  logician, 
ha  whow  iDtelleclunl  obstinacy  is  equal  to  that  of  tbe  arlntocrat, 
iibo  Mtands  at  nothing,  who  ia  capable  of  emulating  the  iiibnman 
grandeur  of  Bmtus,  or  approving  tbe  horrors  of  September,  an  ascetic 
Tct  a  dcmagc^ue,  with  the  stern  ardour  of  the  priest  in  the  veins  of 
tbt  atheist,  a  combination  which  has  produced  and  still  pro<1uce8  tbe 
the  most  hopeless  of  all  combinations,  the  apostatc-fanntic — is  the 
liiiid  figure  of  this  trio.  Of  tbe  three,  this  is  the  man  whom  we 
sbouldbaTe  expected  to  be  placed  the  foremost  in  the  great  conSict : 
bat  here  once  more  the  poet  betrays  the  politician.  Cimourduin's 
ngc  has  a  shrill  tone  in  it,  his  pose  a  theatrical  cxiiggcratluii  wliich 
b  not  in  the  attitude  or  voice  of  the  calm  though  equally  pitiless 
Boble.  Wlicn  bis  piittol  rings  into  tbe  awful  bush  amid  wbicb  the 
gnllutinc  performs  its  work  n|)on  the  guiltlcMs  and  brave  Oauvain, 
it  tliocks  ua  like  a  coirp  tU  thfdtre,  a  carpenter's  artifice  in  tbe  midst 
U  %  tragedy.  It  is  n  tiresome  interruption,  an  impertinence  rather 
than  a  solemnity.  Lantcnac  disappearing  into  the  night  even  at  the 
mt  of  the  young  man's  life,  has  still  a  tragic  dignity.  The  delegate 
u  a  eharacteristic  inrention,  a  Kctitious  figure  constructed  npon 
certain  evident  principles,  and  no  more. 

This  is  a  very  curious  result  of  tbe  great  democrat's  work.  He 
was  an  anti-clerical  in  all  the  meanings  of  the  word — that  is,  from 
hit  youth  up,  an  opponent  of  the  Church,  a  rebel  against  its  autho- 
rity, without  even  tbe  tradition  tu  its  favour  which  the  almost  con- 
rentional  uecessity  of  a  devout  mother  forma  in  the  minds  of  roost 
Frcncbmeu.  N'iclor  Hugo  was  opposed  uot  only  to  the  great  insti- 
tution itself,  but  even  to  this  scntimeutal  iuttuence,  thin  bond  of  the 
inugiuatiuQ.  Tbe  priest  as  priest  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
bnt  the  reverse,  and  the  work  of  the  Church  was  odious,  as  tbe 
must  powerful  of  iaventiona  for  cramping  and  binding  the  human 
intellect.  Yet  when  be  would  set  before  us  tbe  most  pure  ideal, 
the  iucamatioo  of  mercy  and  goodness,  be  finds  it  in  a  priest — a 
priest  the  most  porfect  of  priests,  celibate,  ascetic,  a  combination 
of  every    circumstance    which    in    polemics    would    most    separate 
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him  from  the  common  BjmpathicR  of  Immanitj,  Tct  bjr  <'ciy  right 
of  that  separation  the  succourer  and  servant  of  humanity,  the 
brother  of  all  men.  Bishop  Myriel  i«  more  than  the  Christian,  he 
is  the  Catholie  Ideal.  Among  ourselves  he  would  be  surrounded  by 
children  and  human  interests,  and  therefore  iFOuld  be  impossible: 
but  he  is  not  impossible  in  the  Church  of  Itome.  lie  is  there  the  dream, 
the  visionary  man.deAr  to  the  imagination,  and  conceivable  to  hope. 
But  nowhere  has  this  "  Papa  Aogelico/'  this  priest  of  priests,  beeu 
BO  apprehended  and  realized  as  by  the  man  who  scorned  all  priest- 
faoods,  who  was  no  Catholic,  nor  ereo,  in  the  theological  sense  of  the 
vord,  a  Christian,  to  whom  the  Church  was  the  kingdom  of  the 
devil  rather  than  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Strange  touch  of  fate  in 
the  necessities  of  genius:  he  goes  farther  than  this.  It  is  he, 
Victor  HngOj  who  explains  that  fond  and  tender  imagination,  that 
painful  superstition,  that  sublime  folly — these  are  ehoire  of  terms 
in  which  to  describe  the  nioiinstie  service  of  the  Perpetual  .-Vdora- 
tion — as  no  advocate  of  monasticism  has  ever  done.  Here  Monta- 
lemburt  himself  has  no  place  before  the  man  who  scoffed  at  him  and 
al!  his  idcat,  yet  who  thus  ontdora  them  every  one.  It  has  been 
left  for  the  revolutionary  iconoclast  to  reveal  to  the  world  in  the  con- 
vent, that  last  retreat  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  an  abode  of  purity 
and  peace,  an  ineffable  ministi-ation  of  sacrifice  and  love  towards  men. 
Curious  reversal  of  evervthing  that  was  to  be  expected  of  aU  the 
uatural  issues  of  belief!  And  in  the  drama  of  the  Revolution  it  is 
bis  enemy  who  comes  out  triumphant.  The  most  heroic  actioa  is 
done  by  the  old  noble :  his  mien  is  the  grandest  in  the  face  of  death. 
He  discourses  on  the  eve  of  his  execution  with  a  royal  calm,  with 
words  which  are  like  those  which  Hugo  himself  employs  when 
addressing  the  revolutionaricB  of  science,  in  face  of  whom  the  poet 
finds  himself  like  bis  hero,  a  conservative,  a  noble  of  that  oldest 
regime  of  all  in  which  men  were  made  by  God,  and  not  evolved  out 
of  the  brute,  a  grand  Seigneur  of  humanity,  declaring  against  the 
frog  and  the  ajie  his  higher  claim. 

We  have  s[>ent  so  much  time  npon  this  remarkable  and  unlooked- 
for  result  that  we  hare  omitted  to  notice  the  charm  of  the  sombre 
volumes  of  "  Uuntre-vingt-treirc,"  ivhieh  is  also  the  chann  of  the  poet's 
old  age — the  wonderful  group  of  children  which  appears  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  6rc  and  Hame,  the  conflict  of  passions  and  elements.  There 
is  no  chapter  of  the  life  of  childhood  in  literature  known  to  us  which 
we  could  place  beside  the  chapter  entitled  "  Le  Massacre  de  St. 
Garthdlemy."  The  men  outside  may  be  types  and  aynibols,  the 
children  live  and  breathe.  The  baby  Georgette — who  lifts  her  little 
finger  and  sa^s  "  Poum "  at  the  sound  of  the  guns,  to  whom  the 
summons  of  war  is  "  musique,"  and  tlie  glow  of  the  flame  as  it  blazes 
»  '   their   refuge  "joli!'" — is  a  creation  so  complete,  so  deli- 

lach  beyond  anything  we  know,  so  iuiiuitely  modest,  vivid, 
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ind  traCf  that  words  fail  us  in  vhich  to  characterize  thia  triumph  of 
poetic  lore  and  insight.  The  little  group  altogether  fills  our  eyes 
M  «e  read  with  the  moisture  of  delight,  with  something  of  that  un- 
fHskftble  tenderness^  compassion,  adoration,  vhich  is  iu  the  eyes  of 
the  initer.  These  little  bcinga  are  in  all  the  freshness  of  the  inarti- 
cnJate,  ovatnrcs  conccircd,  not  described;  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
Qal,  not  mllicd  by  the  touch  of  that  rcvorcnt  yet  playful  beholder 
thnmgh  whom  wc  see  the  blossomiug  of  their  uncouecious  life.  Their 
loipDions,  their  busy-ness,  their  tremendous  discoreries,  their  absoriK 
tin  in  the  little  world  about  them,  and  indifference  to  all  that  jiasscs 
ontade;  the  masculine  energy  of  Ileue-Jeaa  and  Oros-AJaiu  ;  the 
Encr  dreamer,  twenty  months  old,' not  yet  sulEcicntly  entered  iu 
life  to  give  her  full  attention  to  it — form  euch  a  picture  an  neither 
poet  nor  painter  bad  dreamed  of.  The  atmosphere  about  them  ia 
blf  bearen,  half  morning — the  little  comedy  of  their  existence  is 
fall  of  a  pathos  irtuch  is  at  once  heartrending  and  delightful. 
Anid  alt  the  wonders  of  Hugo's  genius,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
voodrrfal  of  all.  And  one  of  the  latest  of  liis  publications,  the 
ilelig^tful  Tolomc  called  "  L'Art  d'Ctrc  grandpirc,"  sounds  like  the 
yn\ogac  and  cpilo^e,  the  echo  and  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the 
t&ree  rhildren  in  the  tower.  The  scenes  in  which  Jeanne,  like 
Georgette,  Ja^r,  in  the  infant's  lovely,  undecipherable  language  to 
kencif  and  heaven— in  which  she  sleeps,  a  little  image  of  happiness 
tud  purity — iu  which  she  is  au  pain  sec  ditm  te  cabinet  voir,  or 
lotteriog,  cooing  like  the  doves  in  the  wood,  makiug  a  thousand 
ncet  discoveries,  followed  by  the  liunioous  eyes,  the  heart  full 
of  bliss  and  tenderness,  the  j^reatest  genius  in  France  or  perhaps 
exiitiiig  in  the  world,  embodied  in  the  graudfather,  who  to  these 
inoocent  creatures  is  balf-god,  half-man,  their  slave,  their  protector — 
are  more  exquisite  than  anything  wc  cau  compare  with  them.  This 
wu  in  the  year  when  he  bad  been  renewing  the  recoUectious  of  his 
most  stormy  days.  He  had  written  with  vengeful  pen  of  iron,  cutting 
into  his  adversaries  and  meaning  it — no  mercy  in  him — the  "  Uistolre 
Sm  Crime." 

But  wc  love  him  better  setting  out  upon  his  morning  walk  as  if 
DOthitig  but  the  morning  and  the  peace  of  a  new-awakened  world  was 
in  his  knowledge  or  in  his  heart 

"  Mm  (lu'un  petit  snfsnt  rend  tout  i  fait  etupide 
J'cti  •]  itenv ;  CieArce  ct  Jtaitnc :  ct  je  prond  Tuii  pQUC  guide 
Et  I'kuLre  pour  lutnit-rc,  et  j*ti:(iiir«  a  Uur  vois. 
Vti  (lue  Gtvr«e  a  dt'itx  ane,  et  qiiu  Jwuiue  a  dii  mon 
I^ur  eo&u  <l'citst«r  sotit  diviuciiivnc  gau«h<« : 
On  ctoit  tUai  laur  pArolc  oa  trcmblent  dcs  ubaudtes 
Voir  iin  Te«te  de  ci«l  que  sJ  di»»ipc  et  fiiit ; 
Et  moi  que  aula  I«  soir,  et  moi  (|iie  auiii  la  niiit 
ftloi  AooX  le  doBtin  pile  ol  froid  u  dvoolor 
j'ai  l'ftttctidriM*m«int  'li;  dire  :  Iin  sont  laurorc, 
Leilr  diAkvuff  pIiiii.-utc  in'uuvT*^  Av*  hniitorm  : 
IU  t'enteDdent  etitr'eux,  bc  dvouviit  l«ur  ruagiu. 
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Jtigez  oomme  mIa  dispone  mes  pent^M 

£a  moi,  d^in,  projcU.  los  choees  inscnvvoei 

lit*  cbMfiB  wgcs ;  tout  k  Icnr  tvmtrc  luuur 

Tombo  ct  j«  ne  siiis  [iliu  qu'iin  boniuymaie  rtveixr. 

J*  nc  Men*  )ilua  U  Lil>u1>1«  «t  Mcrdte  Mooiun 

Dn  njol  qui  noiia  attim  ot  dn  aart  qnt  Doai  pouu*. 

Lfis  cnfanti  chuicolonU  M&t  □«  nuillvura  iii>puit. 

Je  Ira  rcg&nl,  et  puia  je  ton  <fonut«,  ftt  puis 

Jv  Kuiii  U>n,  et  won  ca-ur  &'ftnnb«  en  leiir  preMncs 

j'ltcocpt  l«a  C0D««il*  tnarit  do  riDiio<:«ace. 

Ja  {MU  tout«  ma  via  ftinti :  jc  n'si  JMniui 

Bico  coiiQit*,  duia  Ici  douifs  comiii*  mr  Im  Mninmobi 

Ds  plui  donx  t|ui  I'onbli  qui  nous  eavftliit  I'aiiie 

DeT&nt  Ub  ttrca  pura  d'ob  roontc  une  liumbln  Hvnnio 

Je  conteDiptc  cd  nr>«  temps  »fttivent  noira  ct  tomia 

Ce  point  du  joar  qui  nort  do  Iwrcnaux  «t  dca  iiid«. 

Cei  uoU  in>-Bb£ri(iux  qae  JMnne  dit  &  Geoi^ 

0*«t  i'idyU  du  c^gno  ftvec  le  rousv-fjorjie 

0»  tont  ]«*  qaotioiu  quo  It*  rImiIUii  font 

Et  qa«  lo  lyi  aalf  poau  wi  moioMU  profond. 

CgM  oe  dcuoua  divin  de  la  Tute  h«]-ni<>nte 

Le  chtichotcmcDt,  I'oiii)>n<  inefTaliln  tb  Moia 

JasMit,  bciUitttiant  dex  braita  dp  vision 

Et  paut  etre  donnaot  une  cxpliciLliun 

C«r  kfl  i>etita  enfuiU  rtaicnt  bier  fncorc 

Oans  la  del,  ot  UTaicot  c«  qiiu  lu  Urrc  ignara. 

0  Juano !     0  (loargn,  mix  dont  j'ai  lo  »pur  saiai 

Si  lea  aatTM  otiaittaieat  ila  begni'naiL'nt  ainii 

I^nr  front  toun>£  vera  noua,  itf>us  (:>::]iLire  el  nAUa  dnre 

Oil  !  d'l'ii  v»D«x  vmis  done,  iucotiniis  <|u'on  adore  t 

Jtiaaoe  a  rair  atonncu  :    <:c<jrgcs  a  laa  yeiix  hardia 

lia  treboahant,  enoore  ivroa  do  jnradui." 

So  Speaks  tlic  grand  fa  tlicr,  tlic  old  Homer  of  our  days,  upon  the 
otiicr  edge  of  life.  Vi\\y  the  altar  »}ioiild  have  hceii  stripped,  and 
the  church  desecrated  to  receive  liiin  wliu  so  spake  and  Bang, 
trho  created  Bishop  MjricI,  and  made  his  f;reat  tragedy  of  the 
"  Mia4?rablc5  "  into  the  drama  of  a  regenerated  and  Christian  soul, 
who  can  tell?  Here  the  fantastic  element  which  distinguishes  his 
nation — which  runs  through  so  manv  good  and  noble  qualitiea,  and 
emits  from  time  to  time  a  jarring^  and  false  note  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  harmonies,  an  element  which  was  strong  in  himself,  and  to 
aome  intelligences  mars  all  his  splendid  labours,  strikes  out  keen  and 
shrill  at  the  moment  when  it  is  least  welcome.  It  was  in  him, 
therefore  it  is  not  inappropriate  ;  aud  we  cannot  complain.  But 
though  this  false  uotc  is  there,  it  may  now  be  quenched  for  ever  in 
the  harmouics  of  the  skies.  It  is  vain  to  strip  the  altar;  the  coa- 
sccration  endure*  for  ever.  His  curses,  which  were  uttered  in  the 
name  of  mercy,  Lave  already  died  away,  as  the  curses  of  those  whom 
he  vituperated  have  died.  At  the  end,  in  the  loug  rista  of  the  agea, 
the  sentence  of  the  poet  is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  good  that  men 
do  that  lives  after  them.  Lot  the  evil  be  interred  along  vith  that 
shriek  of  fantastic  outrage  which  belongs  to  it,  with  the  bones  which 
arc  him  no  more. 

M.  O.  W.  Olii-uast. 


II. 


TO  VICTOR  HUGO. 


Fnm  ih  Italia*  of  QlO&Ub  CARDUCCr. 


rERB  the  hciglits  of  the  hilltops  smilo  in   the   light  of  the 
morning  auti 
Ylamt  down  from  the  fountain?  of  heaven  the  epos  of  Homer,  to  ran 
Like  m  rifcr  peopled  with  swans  through  the  Terdure  of  Asian 
land, 
the  roar  of  the  thunder  and  flash  of  the  lightning,  ivitb  fate 
Bud  with  fear 

OnrladcD,  at  /Kschylus*  call  stern  tragedy's  terrors  appear, 
As  at  aight  over  Sicily's  ^eas  a  volcauo  lurid  aud  graud. 


He  ode  Oljmpiao  of  Pindar,  an  eagle  triumphaut,  swings 
Hth  a  broad  and  a  solemn  sweep  the  stately  oant  of  his  wings 
As  he  aoara  in  the  blaze  of  the  noon  where  the  streets  aud  the 
citiea  give  heed. 
amid  these  singers  of  old,  O  Victor,  here  in  my  room 
bem  is  set  thy  face,  white-haired,  and  bowed  in  the  sadness  of  doom, 
The  right  hand  propping  the  head,  that  head  of  a  prophet  indeed. 


■Art  thoo  thinking  of  children  or  country  ?    or  the   sorrows  of  all 
fDaokind? 
BOW  not :  but  when,  O  seer,  in  that  fathomless  grief  of  thy  mind 

I  recall  that  heart  and  those  eyes, 
VOL.  unii.  D 
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All  my  aacieat  griefs  are  forgotten,  forgottco  my  fresh-felt  pain, 
I  remember  only  the  years  that  were  and  that  shall  be  agaioj 
And  all  that  nor  fades  oor  dies. 


T  hate  pludced  by  the  Appian  Way  on  a  tomb  of  the  unknown  dead,] 
Aa  an  emblem  of  worahijifnl  bvo  to  wreathe  it  about  thy  liead, 

A  braDch  of  the  glorioas  bay. 
O  poet,  for  thee  is  the  triumph  o'er  force  and  the  fates  below  ! 
O  poet,  thou  trodd'&t  with  thy  foot,  with  thy  shining  foot — and  loi 

Empire  and  emperor  lay  t 


TVlio  shall  number  the  years  of  thy  age?    what  thing  is  the  like  ol 

thy  day?  ^ 

Tbou  who  of  Gaul  and  of  France  art  the  aoul  immortal — the  stay,    V 
As  she  cUuga  to  the  might  of  thy  heart  to  fly  through  the  ages 
with  thee. 
For  thy  moan  is  the  wail  of  the  storms  that  beat  on  the  Brittany  duue^ 
And  thy  dreams  are  the   dreams  of  the  plains  in  the  light  of  the 
Normandy  moon, 
And  thy  ardour^  the  granite  aflame  with  the  sun  of  the  farPyreaee: 


Id  thee  is  the  health  of  ilurguudian  afield  in  the  vintage  time, 
And  the  genius  of  fair  Provence — Greek  harmony  wedded  with 

rhyme, — 
And  the  passion  of  Gaul  where  the  Marne  and  the  Seine  for  it 

boundaries  flow. 
Tbou  hast  glanced  at  the  tent-roofed  cars  by  the  ruins  of  niunT 

rolled  ;* 
And  hast  hearkened  in  Roncesvalles  to  the  horn  of  Orlando  the  bold  : 
Thou  hast  communed  face  unto  face  with  Godfrey,  Bayard,  an^ 

Marceau. 


Like  an  oak  of  the  Druids  of  yore  the  work  of  thy  destiny  stands. 
There  the  whiterobed  priestesses  cut  with  a  golden  knife  in  their  hauda 

The  sacred  mistletoe  flower. 
On  the  sun-litteu    branches   are   hung  the  shields  of  the   warrior* 

above. 
And  below  the  hsrpfi  of  tlic  hards  ;  but  the  nightingale  sings  of  love 
in  the  dark  of  the  inmost  bower. 


'  Ths  sito  of  rro;  wu  occupied  bj  a  trilw  of  GBnU.    Stimlw,  Bk,  liii. 
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Buideiu  dance  in  the  shade  in  the  whispcriDg  breezes  of  May, 
''And  the  childrcu  gaze  vitb  their  eyes  wide  open  and  hluc  as  the  day 
And  the  waves  of  their  golden  hair  : 
Ai  the  shadows  of  cTCDing  thicken^  thu  summit  ts  Inst  id  the  gloom  : 
i^]^  la !  ID  the  rush  of  the  storm^  with  the  bolt  and  the  whirlwind 
of  doom, 

The  god,  the  avenger,  is  there  !  • 


Opoet!  on  high  I  have  hoisted  the  tricolor  over  thy  head, 

He  flag  that  from  Istrian  plains,  where  Salrorc's  waters  arc  fed, 

TVitste,  ever  faithful  to  Rome,  hath  sent  for  my  keeping  in  charge  !  t 
Opoet!  the  Brescian  image  of  Victory  faces  thee  here 

EOi  the  wall,  and  it  ever  seems  asking,   "  What    name,  and  what 
glorious  year 
Shall  I  see  on  the  'shield  of  redemption,  the  shield  of  the  &ge«, 
writ  large  ?  " 
Tie  glories  of  state  flit  away  like  the  graveyard's  flickeiing  light ; 
like  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  stage  fall  asunder  the  empires  of  might ; 
Bat  an  angel  proud  and  serene  is  thy  verse  as  it  marches  and  wings 
1u  vay,  O  godlike  elder,  and  sings  to  the  new  generations 
The  Mcnlar  hymn  of  the  people,  the  hymn  of  the  Latin  nations ; 
In  the  ears  of  tlic  listening  worhl,  of  Justice  ami  Freedom  it  sings. 


I 


"L«sCliUiiMnt&' 


t  tUli*  Irmleiita. 


KoTE. — It  ia  difficult  for  one  who  was  preEunt  at  the  memorable  scene  of 
Titlor  Hugo's  funeral,  to  refrain  from  some  expression  of  the  emotiona  atirr«d 
hf  tlial  tnarrellous  type  of  tlie  nineteenth  century.  BuL  that  was  not  the  tiini(> 
Bor  Ui«  atmosphere  to  conduce  to  a  ^mo  and  aobfr  eHtimnte  of  the  man  and 
Uivork,  cTen  ITI  W(rre  conipotviit  to  iindortuke  it.  I  h»ve  thought  it  better 
»fiT«,  in  R  trw  English  rendering,  the  trihutr  pnii]  in  18^1  to  tho  grcstest  of 
madeta  French  poets,  thvn  io  h\a  eightieth  yvar,  by  tlm  gr«alvst  of  living 
lalisB  poets,  Giosu^  Carducci.  This  msy  servo  th«  doubis  piirpom  of  a 
wn  nrupatlietic  estimtite  of  the  dead  and  a  recognitiou  of  tlia  living  g«niiu. 
Stile  known  io  Cnglnnd. 

B.  PossETT  Lock. 


3    2 


CATHOLICISM    AND    HISTORICAL 

CRITICISM. 


THK   criticism  of   tlio   iatcllectual  or    speculative    bases   of  &i 
iQstitutiou  is  criticism  of  the  iitatitution  ;  the  rcattuus  that  are 
tbought  to  justify  its  existence  describe  Ita  character.     As  mca  coa- 
ccive  God, they  conceive  Kcligion,  and  as  Keligiun  is  conceived,  ho  ia  the 
Church.     Cardiual  Newman*  has  affirmed  that  the  ultimate  queatioa^ 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestautism    is  not  one  of   history  oe^M 
individual  doctrine,  but  of  first  principles.     He  is  right,  only  bis     ^ 
principle,  whether  the  Church  be  or  he  not  a  continuous  miracle,  is^j 
not  primary  euough.      A  miracle  by  becoming  continuous  ceases  ta^| 
be  miraculous  ;  a  aupematura!  which  has  descended   into  the  bosom  ~ 
of  the  natural  becomes  part  of  its  order,  and  must  be  handled  likely 
the  other  forees  and  phenomena  of  history.     Below  the  question  s4^| 
to  the  Church  lies   this  other  and  deeper — What  is  God?  and  what" 
His  relations  to  man  and  man's  to  Ilim  ?  or,  How  arc  we  to  conceive 
God,  and  how  represent  His  rule  and  redemption  of  man  ?      It  ia  thiij 
radical   issue   which   gives  living  interest   to   ancient   controversies,] 
lifting  them  from  the  noisy  field   of  ecctcaiosticul  polemics  to  tliaj 
serener  heights  of  spiritual  aud  speculative  thought. 

Now,  if  the  idea  of  God  be  conceived  as  the  idea  really  determina- 
tive of  our  religious  controversies,  it  is  evident  that  the  discussion  ia 
the  previous  paper  as  to  its  genesis  and  proofs  must  be  incomplete 
until  supplemcuted  by  a  discuysiou  as  to  its  cxpressioa  or  realisation 
in  history.  These  are  parts  of  a  whole,  and  so  abiiolute  is  the  need 
of  harmony  between  the  parts  that  we  may  say  this  :  to  determine 
the  idea  of  God  is  to  ft\  the  standpoint  from  which  history  is  to  be 
studied  and  interpreted,  while  in  the  interpretation  of  history  we  aro  « 
but  explicating  and  testing  our  conception  of  God.  If  the  idea  off 
Qcd  in  theology  be  mean,  the  ides  of  His  action  in  history  cannot 

*  "  PrMcnt  Fgsitiun  gf  Cstli«1Ics  in  EDgUnil,''  l«o(.  tU. 
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te  noble,  while,  conversely,  an  adequate  notion  of  His  metliod  and 
BOKmist  in  history  deuiauda  a  correspondent  notion  of  His  character 
toA  eads.  If  we  conceire  Uiin  as  in  the  same  sense  and  degree 
the  Father  and  Sorereigu  of  every  man,  willing  good  to  each,  cril  to 
aoae,  equal  in  His  love  and  care  for  all,  impartial  and  universal  as 
kv,  vhile  pensoual  and  particular  as  mercy,  then  we  cannot  allow 
vOitt  Him  or  His  truth  to  be  so  tlie  possession  of  a  given  society 
ibst  its  history  is  the  history  of  His  revelation,  purposes,  and  ways. 
But  if  we  believe  that  He  has  committed  His  truth,  imparted  His 
■pint  and  redemptive  agcneiea  to  a  peculiar  and  iirc-emiucnt  Church, 
tbcB  we  shall  regard  its  history  as  the  history  of  llis  special  action  or 
poridcnee,  «U  without  it  being  judged  by  and  through  it  as  if  it  were 
Qii  risible  and  articulate  sovereignty.  'Sovr  this,  iu  the  very  degree 
tint  it  gives  an  exalted  idea  of  the  Church,  rcprcienta  a  mean  idea 
of  God,  an  historical  institution  is  cnnohted,  but  the  immcnsest  and 
most  augnst  of  bunum  beliefs  is  narrowed  and  depraved.  In  a  true 
onae,  therefore,  we  explicfttc  our  theistic  idea  when  wc  attempt  to 
apUin  not  the  mere  phenomena  of  Xature,  but  the  immense  and 
complex  procession  of  forces,  persons,  institutions,  and  events  which 
wc  call  the  history  of  man.  Our  philosophy  of  history  is  hut  our 
oonception  of  Qod  evolved  and  articulated. 


z. 

1.  This  fundamental  principle  determines  the  point  at  which  oar 
jn  must  he  resumed — the  Idea  of  Religion.  This  idea 
I,  as  it  were,  intermediate  between  the  ideas  of  God  and  the 
ChBTch,  and  their  mntual  relations  may  he  thus  described  : — Reli- 
gion is  the  realization,  in  the  regions  of  thoughtj  feeling,  and  action, 
the  idea  of  God,  while  the  Church  is  the  idea  of  Religion 
ulated  or  built  into  a  social  organism,  whose  life  is  lived  on  the 
Jd  of  history.  What  this  means  will  be  better  uiidcrttood  by- 
'ind-by.  Meanwhile  we  note,  the  three  ideas  must  correspond  in 
character  and  quality ;  the  Religion  ever  is  as  the  God  is,  and  the 
Chozcb  as  the  Religion.  The  radical  differences  arc  those  of  the 
thebtic  idea :  it  is  not  the  belief,  but  the  conception,  of  God  that 
oioft  decisively  differentiates  men.  That  He  is,  most  men  believe; 
it  is  concerning  what  He  is  that  they  mainly  differ. 

In  the  sphere  of  thought  their  differences  are  expressed  in  the 
Tariona  theistio  philosophies — dualistic,  monistic,  transcendental, 
inmancntal ;  but  iu  Itcligion  they  are  represented  by  the  various 
dutrches  and  societies  that  embody  distiuct  ideals  of  life  and  duty, 
wthority  and  obedience,  worship  and  conduct.  Politics  express  fun- 
damental beliefa — Bre,indeed,but  those  beliefs  applied  to  the  regulation 
vt  life  and  the  organization  of  society.  Men  who  are  of  one  faith 
may  not  be  of  one  Religion  ;  they  may  have  one  name  for  the  object 
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of  worship,  yet  diSer  io  their  notLonof  the  object^  and  to  differ  her«j 
is  to  difl'er  radically  and  throughout.  There  is  a  coaception  of  Gc 
that  makes  a  great  propitiatory  and  mediatorial  Church  a  necessity-, 
and  there  is  a  couccptiou  of  Him  that  will  not  alloTr  any  such  iustt- 
tuttoa  to  staad  hetveen  Him  luid  mau.  The  controTersy  betireea 
these  antilhttical  notiona  is  not  of  yesterday,  but  is  as  old  as  Religioa, 


Qod.     In  all  the  ancient  faiths  the  priestly  Deity  was  oncj  and  thq^| 

Deity  of  spirit  and  thought  another;  they  might  agree  in  name,  hut" 
they  dificrcd  in  nature  and  character.      In  Judaism  the  God  of  thq 


dating  from  the  moment  when  men  bc^an   to  speak  of  and  worship , 

? 

priesthood  lorcd  the  official  sanctities,  the  temple,  the  altar,  the  sacrii^l 
ficc,  the  incense,  the  priest   and  his  garments  and  bells  and  breast-  " 
plate,  the  sabbath,  the  new  moon,  the  feast,  and  the  solemn  assembly  ;^j 
but  the  God  of  prophecy  loved  the  moral  and  spiritual  sanctities,  tfaftfl 
living  temple^  the  whole  people  constituted  a  priesthood  unto  Jehovah,  ~ 
the  sacrifices  of  the  broken  spirit  and   the   contrite  heart,  the  law 
written  within,  the  worship  expressed  in  obedience,  the  obedicnoe 
that  consisted  in  doing  justly,  loving   mercy,   and  walking  humbly 
with  Ood.      In  India  the  sacerdotal  Deity  was  the  ground  and  cause 
of  caste,  and    the   root  of  a  religion   without  morality,  while   the 
attea)i)t  to  transcend  m   mean   a  notion   produced  the  pliilosophies, 
pantheistic  and  pessimistic,  and  provoked  the  negations  which  became  ^ 
Buddhism.     In  Greece  the  Religion  of  the  temple  and  tho  priesthood^l 
knew  no  ethical  Deity,  and  had  no   ethical  spirit,  lived   by  faith  in  ~ 
myths  and  legends,  by  the  practice  of  mediation,  by  procesBional  and 
ceremonial  observances,  by  the  grace  of  the  oracle  which  men  con- 
sulted when  they  wished  Nature  helped  by  the  supernatural;  hut  the 
Deity  of  the  Academy  and  the  Porch  was  morally  beautiful,  true,  and 
good,  and  their  ideal  of  Kcligion  was  so  ethical  as  to  be  offended  and 
affronted  by  the  myths  and  customs  of  the  priestly  order.      Measured 
by  the  standard  of  tins  order,  Sokrates  was,  because  of  his  faith  in 
&  purer  God,  pronounced  guilty  and  worthy  of  death  ;  in  presence  of 
its  moral  perversions  and  impotences  Plato  was  forced  to  plead  for  a 
purged  mythology  and  a  new  and  nobler  priesthood,  and  the  Stoic 
was  driven  to  attempt  to  translate  the  ancient  beliefs  ioto  the  symbols 
of  a  bidden  philosophy.     And  these  are  bat  typical  cases,  illustrating 
a  conflict  every  historical  licligion  has  known  and  the  Christian  could 
not  escape.      Within  it,   as  within  every  other,  two  conceptions  of 
Deity  have  had  to  contend  for  the  mastery,  but  the  contest  did  not 
begin  with  the  sixteenth  century,  and  will  not  end  with  the  nine- 
teenth.     However  much  disguised  as  a  question  now  in  pliilosopby, 
now  in  polity,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  here  as  a  controversy  of  churches, 
there  as  a  collision  of  peoples,  yet  the  fundametital  arid  dcterminatire 
problem  has  ever  remained  one  and  the  same — ^Vhat  is  God  ?  and 
what  Ilia  relation  to  man  and  man's  to  Him  ? 
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'%  The    idea    of    God,    then,    determines    the    religions    idea!, 
^Brligion   being   but  the  form   in    which    the   idea   appears   in    the 

pbcre  of   the  real,  and   livings  and    related.      And    in    Cardinal 
H«innan    the    two   to    correspond    ns    to   reflect  and,  as   it   Trere. 
each    other.       His     religion     is    as    bis    Theism    is :     both 
ffnceed    from    conscience    and    have    their  qualities  determined  by 
ft.    God  appears  as  Judge,  and  Kcligion  'Ma  founded  in  one  waj  or 
otkrr  on  the  sense  of  sin/'  *      Hence,  out  of  the  sense  of  sin  and 
tbc  fear  of  the   righteous   and  judicial    God,    whose   absence  or 
Mtrugement    from    the    world    so  pierces   the  soul    and   bewilders 
tbc  reason,  come  those   mediations,  priestliooda,   sacrifices,   theories 
of  fatnre  and  even  eternal  penalties,    which  arc  held  to  be    the 
cnnitial  characteristics  of  all  the   Natural   Keligious.     iS'ow,  this 
^tnoe    of    Iteligton    is  as  little    true    to    history    as    wc    found 
tike  Theism  to  be  true  to  reason  and  thought.     It  is  characteristio 
of  Dr.  Newman  that  his   favourite  authority  for  the  qualities  and 
feature*  of  Natural  Religion  is  Lucretius,  which  is  very  much  as 
if  ODe   wen   to    quote   VoUairo's    u    our    most    veracious    and 
(nistwartby     testimony      touching     the     nature     and     action     of 
dristianity.     Aa   a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the    Heligion  Lucretius 
m  haled,  and  described   as  so  hateful,    was   ia  the  highest  degree 
artiBcial — a    product    of    many    aud    even    ma!ig;n    influences,    of 
▼srious  and  even   hostile  civilizations.     There   are  cycles  of  faiths 
which  have  sacerdotal  ideas  and  expiatory  rites,  and   there  are  also 
cjcles  of  faiths  where  they  can  hardly  be  said   to  be  known ;  but 
eveo  where  most  emphasized  and  observed  they  do  not  imply  such 
a  CQEiseioaancss  of  gnik  as  Cardinal  Newman  imagines  and  describes, 
lodeed,  if  the  history  of  Hcligions  prove  anything,  it  is  that  they 
arc  not  *' founded  on  the  sense  of  sin,"  and  do  not    regard    God, 
primarily,  as  the  impersonation  of  '*  retributive  justice."     It  were 
truer  to  say  that,  as  a  rule  (there  arc,  of  course,  exceptions),  the 
and  extra- Christian  Religions   are  unmoral,  aud  that  the  sense 
sin  is  the  direct  creation   of  Cbristianity,   including,  of  course, 
fc«   historical    forerunner.      And    the    older  or    more   natural    the 

etigions  the  brighter  they  are,  and  the  less  darkened  or  oppressed 
by  the  conscsoDBDess  of  guilt.  The  Vedic  deities  are  mainly  deities 
of  the  tight;  there  is  nothiag  that  so  little  troubles  the  Homeric 
goda  as  the  austere  duties  of  jnsticc  and  judgment.  But  the  inac- 
ennte  psychology  of  the  Theism  is  here  reflected  in  the  inaccurate 
JiisiorT.  Since  the  reason  was  released  from  all  duties,  and  the  con- 
v:ioncc  made  "the  creative  principle,"  the  historical  Iteligions  had  to 
be  represented  as  the  procession  or  projection  of  the  conscience. 
This  falae  riew  of  Natural  Religion  is  carried  over  into  Revealed,  to 


•  Oraaiiur  at  Asseot,"  p.  30*2. 
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the  conBcqucnt  darkening  and  dcgrulation  of  both.  For  ChristiaDity 
is  conceived  to  be  "  simply  on  addition  to  "  the  Rcli{;ion  of  Natore, 
the  ideas  of  the  one  being  neither  superseded  nor  contrftdictcd,  but 
recognized  and  ineorporated  by  the  other.*  Thus  as  the  natural 
was  conceived  to  be,  the  spiritual  is  represented  as  being;  thoic 
features  and  qualities  that  liatl  been  determined  beforehand  as 
essential  to  Religion  arc  transferred  bodily  to  Christiauity,  and 
it  is  interpreted  through  them  and  in  their  light.  The  idea  is 
not  deduced  from  the  sources,  but  conveyed  into  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  Itellgion  they  contain  appears  only  as  the  exaggerated 
shadow  of  the  writer's  own  ideal. 

But  the  idea  of  lleligion  is  ooly  prelimiaary,  the  main  matter  is 
its  historical  realizatiou.  Out  of  aiauy  passages,  we  may  select 
two  to  illustrate  how  Cardinal  Newman  makes  the  transition  from 
Natural  tu  licvealed  Kcligion  and  thence  to  his  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  or  simply  to  Christianity  in  history. 

"  Revelation    begins  where    Natural    Religion    fails.      The    RcUgioa   of 
Nature  is  a  mete  inchoAtiou,  and  oeeds  b  ooiiiplcment — it  can  have  buc  one 
oomplement,  and  that  very  complemoot  is  Cbrt&tuinity,"t 

"  Kovelntioa  cou^'sts  in  the  munlfestatioa  of  tbc  Inviaible  Divine  Power,  or 
in  the  substitmion  of  the  Voiw  of  a  Lawgiver  for  tho  Voice  of  Conscience. 
The  supremacy  of  coDscionce  is  the  essence  of  Natural  Iteligion  ;  the  supremacy 
of  Apostip,  or  Pope,  or  Church,  or  Bishop,  is  the  essence  of  Revealed ;  and 
when  Nuch  exCeraiil  authority  is  talcen  awny,  the  mind  fiills  lack  upon  tbnt 
inward  guide  which  it  possessed  even  before  Kcvolntiou  was  roucbaafed."  ^ 

So  reason,  dismissed  from  Natural,  hsts  no  place  in  Revealed  i 
Beligiou ;  authority  reigus  in  both.  Itvligiuu  issues  from  it  and  enda 
in  it;  begins  in  the  Divine  authority  speaking  as  an  iutemal  voice, 
terminates  in  the  same  auihurity  externalized  and  made  visible  in  an 
articulate  Lawgiver.  Conscience  is  the  prophet  and  forerunner  of 
the  Church,  which  at  once  fultils  the  prophecy  and  supersedes  the 
prophet.  Hut  the  creation  of  the  individual  conscience  is  au  indi- 
vidualistic religion^  which  has  its  character  only  the  more  emphasized 
that  it  appeaiit  dinguiscd  as  a  Catholicism.  The  false  philosophy  makes  ■ 
the  idea  of  Religion  defective ;  the  defective  idea  of  Keltgion  leads 
to  tbc  roisiitterpretalion  of  both  its  nature  and  action  in  history. 
It  is  so  interpreted  that  man's  relation  to  God  grows  crer  less  ■ 
personal  and  direct,  ever  more  formal  ond  mediated,  and,  as  a  con-  ' 
sequence,  the  historical  process  must  represent  man  as  growing  into, 
rather  than  out  of,  those  symbols  and  sanctions  and  mediations 
which  Lessing  conceived  to  belong  to  the  childhood  ratlier  than  the 
manhood  of  the  race.  The  authority  of  God,  with  its  correlative  in 
the  dependence  and  obedience  of  man,  is  indeed  the  essence  of 
Keligion,  hut  this  authority,  simply  because  God's,  c&n  never  become 

•  "  Graratnur  of  Aftscnt."  fi.  388.  +  /Ititt.  p.  4SG. 

"  DereloiimeDt  of  CliriilifLn  Uoctriae,"  «.  ii,  J  3,  p.  124  t««Couil  Mlition). 
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citenul  Or  be  embodied  ia  Pope,  or  Cbnrcb,  or  Bishop;  for  tlte 
DOBDcut  it  were  thus  emlxidied  it  vrauld  be  so  limited  and  conditioned 
u  to  ceue  to  be  absolute ;  it  would  have  to  speak  in  the  terms  and 
wi  by  the  methods  of  s  human  institution  rather  tbau  on  the 
ba  and  in  the  trays  of  an  infinite  law.  If  true  Rcligiou  be  the 
vonhip  of  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  then  it  ia  this  worship, 
ind  not  submission  to  Pope  or  Church,  that  is  the  primary  duty  or 
tnc  character istje  of  the  religious  man.  And  the  more  filial  the 
nu  the  more  perfect  the  worship ;  the  purer  he  is  in  spirit  the 
hlkr  be  ia  of  the  troth. 

3.  The  matter  then  stands  thus : — Tliere  are  three  ideas,  God, 
SdipoDj  and  the  Church,  and  these  arc  so  related  that  the  second 
nA  third  may  be  regarded  as  progressive  explications  of  the  first. 
According  to  Cardinal  Newman,  conscience  apprehends  God  as 
Jud^;  Religion  is  founded  on  man's  consciousness  and  confession  of 
ofcDce  against  Iltm ;  and  the  Church  at  once  embodies  God's 
tulbortty  as  Judge,  and  sati»(ies  man's  need  of  expiation.  Unless 
Ood  were  ao  apprehended  Beligion  could  not  be  so  de6ned,  and 
anlHs  God  and  Religion  were  so  understood  the  Church  could  not 
be  eoDceived  as  authoritative  and  mediatorial.  The  corrcspoudcuce 
betveen  the  ideas  of  God  and  Religion  has  thus  its  counterpart  and 
complement  in  the  correspoudence  between  the  ideas  of  religion 
md  tJie  religious  society,  the  elements  held  necessary  to  tlie  one 
being  represented  and  realized  by  the  other.  M'hat  the  religious 
idea  declares  to  be  needful  to  the  pleading  of  God  must  exist  in  the 
uciety  and  be  provided  for  by  it;  what  is  said  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  Religion  must  be  possessed  or  affirmed  by  the  Church. 

Xow,  if  this  be  true,  one  thing  is  evident :  the  narrower  and 
more  exclusive  the  religious  idea,  the  easier  it  is  to  find  a  society  that 
has  realised  it ;  but  the  fuller,  the  richer,  and  more  comprehensive 
tlie  idea,  the  less  possible  is  it  to  find  such  a  society.  A  magnificent 
idea.1  for  a  Church  may  be  a  mean  ideal  for  a  Religion ;  what  makes  a 
catholic  institution  splendid  may  cover  a  spiritual  and  universal  faith 
with  sbamc.  The  greater  indeed  ought  never  to  be  measured  by  the 
less;  the  less  ought  to  be  studied  uud  valued  through  the  greater. 
This  means :  the  Church  ought  to  be  criticized  and  judged  tlirough 
the  Religion,  not  the  Religion  through  the  Church,  lie  Church  is 
good  in  tlie  degree  that  it  articulates  and  rualizen  the  vital  elements 
in  the  Religion ;  bad  in  the  degree  that  it  fails  to  do  so.  I  freely 
acknowledge  the  pre-eminence  of  Catholicism  as  an  historical  institu- 
tion; here  she  is  witliuut  a  rival  or  a  peer.  If  to  be  at  unce  the 
moat  permanent  and  extensive,  the  most  plastic  and  iiiOuxible, 
eodesiaatical  oi^anization  were  the  same  thing  as  to  bo  the  most 
perfect  embodiment  and  vehicle  of  Keligiou,  then  the  claim  of 
Catholicism  were  simply  indisputable.     The  man  in  search  of  aa 
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satboritative  Church  mar  not  hesitate;  once  let  htm  assume  that  a 
visible  and  audible  antfaoritjr  lb  of  the  essence  of  Religion,  and  he 
has  no  choice  ;  he  mnst  become,  or  get  himself  roclioned,  a  Cfttholic. 
The  Roman  Church  assails  his  understanding  with   invincible  logic, 
and  appeals  to  his  imagination  with  irresistible  charms.     Her  sons 
say  proudly  to  him  :  "  She  alone  is  catholic,  continuous,  venerable, 
angust,  the  very  Church  Christ  founded  and   His  A|)ostlc8  instituted 
and  organized.    She  possesses  nil  the  attributes  and  notes  of  catholicity 
— an  Tinbrokcn  apostolic  succession,  a  constant  tradition,  nn  infallible 
Chair,  nnitr,  sanctity,  truth,  an  inviolable  priesthood,  a  holy  sacrifice, 
and   efficacious  sacraments.     The  Protestant  Churches  are  bnt   of 
yesterday,  without  the  authority,  the   truth,  or  the  ministries  that 
can  reconcile  man  to  God;  they  arc  only  a  multitude  of  warring 
sects  whose  confused  voices  but  protest  their  own  iniufl&dency,  whose 
Imiwtence   almost    atones   for  their   sin  of  schism    by  the  way  it 
sets  otf  the  might,  the  majesty,  and  the  unity  of  Rome.     In  coutrast, 
she  stands  where  her  Master  placed  her,  on  the  rode,  endowed  with 
the  prerogatives  and  powers  He  gave,  and  against  her  the  gates  of 
bell  will  not   prevail.     Supernatural  grace   is  hers   and  miracle  ;    it 
watched  over  her  cradle,  has  followed  her   iu   all  her   ways  through 
all  her  centuries,  and    has  not  forsaken   Lor  even  yet.     She  is  not 
like  Protestantism,  a  concession   to  the  negative   9pirit>  an  unholy 
compromise  with  naturalism.      Everything  about  her  is  positive  and 
transcendent ;  she  is  the  bearer  of  Uivtne  truth,  the  representative 
of  the    Divine   order,  the   Supernatural    living    in  the    very  heart 
and  before  the  very  face  of  the  Natural.     The  saints,  too,  are  hers, 
aud   the    man  she    receives  joins    their    communion,  enjoys    their 
goodly  fellowship,  feels  their  inHuencc,  participates   in  their  merits 
and  the  blessings  they  distribute.     Their  earthly  life  made  the  past 
of  the  Church  illustrious;  their  heavenly  activity  binds  the  Wsible 
and  invisible  into  unity,  and  lifts  time  into  eternity.     To  honour  the   _ 
saints  is  to  honour  sanctity  ;  the  Church  which  teaches  man   to  love  f 
the  holy  helps  him  to   love  holiness.     And    the  Fathers  are    hers  ; 
their    labours,    sufferings,     martyrdoms,  were    for    her    sake ;     she 
treasures  their  words  and   their  works  ;  ber  sons  alone  are  able  to 
say,  'Atlianasius   and  Chrysostom,  Cyprian   and  Augustine,  Anselm  M 
and   Bernard,  Thomas    Aquinas  and   Duns   Scotus   are   ours,  tbeir  ' 
wealth  is  our  inheritance,  at  their  feet  we  learn  filial  reverence  and 
Divine  wisdom.'     But  rich  as  she  is  in  persons,  she  is  richer  in  truth, 
her  worship  is  a  glorious  sacrament,  her  mysteries  are  a  great  deep. 
Hidden  sanctities   and  meanings   surround    roan ;  the    sacramental 
principle  invests  the  simplest  things,  acts,  and  ritce  with  an  awful  yet 
most    blissful    significance,  turns    all    worship    now    into   a  Divine   ■ 
parable  which  speaks  the  deep  things  of  God,  now  into  e  medium  of  f 
His    gracious  and  consolatory  approach  to  men  and  men's  awed  and 
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oontrite,  hopeful  and  prcvailiog,  approach  to  Him.  Symbols  v« 
deeper  than  words,  speak  when  vorda  become  alcni,  gain  where 
vordsknc  in  meaning,  and  so  in  hours  o(  holiest  worship  the  Church 
tesdies  by  oyrabols  tniths  language  may  not  utter.  Aud  yet  she 
knows  better  than  any  other  how  to  nse  reasonable  speech ;  the 
Fathers  and  doctors  of  thcolopry  hare  been  hers.  For  ererr  possible 
difficulty  of  the  reason,  or  the  heart,  or  the  conscieDce,  she  has  not 
oae,  bat  a  tbonsand  solutions.  If  men  are  gentle  of  heart,  and  do 
Dot  like  to  think  that  all  men  without  the  Church  must  be  lost, 
distinctions  are  made  as  to  the  bodv  and  soul  of  the  Church,  as  to 
kinils  and  degrees  of  ignorance,  softening  stern  doctriiics  into  tender- 
DeM.  If  they  have  difficulties  about  InfallibJHiy,  whether  due  to 
pipal  sins  aud  blunders  in  the  past,  or  freedom  in  the  present,  or 
pragresa  in  the  future,  they  can  easily  be  obviated  by  methods  of 
interprctatioQ  and  known  and  noted  constitutional  Uniitations.  In 
the  Church  atone  has  casuistry  become  a  science  so  perfect  as  to 
kaie  a  law  and  a  cure  for  every  real  or  possible  case  of  conscience ; 
in  hex  schools  theology  has  become  a  completed  science,  which  has 
lyitematized  her  body  of  truth,  explicated  her  reason,  justitied  her 
being  and  her  claims.  And  so  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  a  sense 
altogether  her  own,  not  only  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  but  a 
BetigioD,  B  system  able  to  guide  the  conscience,  satisfy  the  heart, 
Ngntatc  the  conduct,  adjust  and  determine  the  relations  of  tiod  and 
man." 

Now  this  evblime  and  august  Catholicism  may  well  and  easily  be 
iictorious  in  its  appeal  to  the  pious  imagination ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  sublime  and  august  as  an  institution,  and  quite  another 
ibisg  to  be  true  and  credible  as  a  Religion.  Our  concern  here  ia 
not  with  the  appeal  of  Catholicism,  but  with  its  right  to  make  it ; 
not  with  its  sufficiency  for  the  men  who  grant  its  premisses,  but 
with  ita  relation  to  the  Religion  it  professes  to  represent  and  realize, 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  equal  to  its  complete  and  veracious  rcprc- 
•cstotioD,  whether  it  do  or  do  not  possess  energies  equal  to  its 
realisation  in  man  and  society.  The  Catholic  Church  did  not  create 
theKeligion,  but  was  created  by  it ;  and  it  is  the  function  of  hi&tort- 
nl  criticism  to  diKover  and  determine  the  methods  aud  factors  of 
lh«  creative  process.  The  questions  involved  are  many  and  intri- 
cstc,  hut  they  may  be  said  to  reduce  themselves  to  two ;  tirst, 
tltebiatoriea]  relations  of  the  iuslitutiou  or  Church  and  the  Keligion, 
tad,  secondly,  the  adequacy  of  the  institution  to  the  Keligion  aud 
lU  purposca.  Tlie  questions  are  indivisible,  but  distinct.  If  the 
ivtitntiua  be  so  related  to  the  Religion  as  to  be  identical  or  iuter- 
ckngeable  with  it,  the  question  of  adequacy  is,  ipim  farto,  settled, 
Aoofb  even  then  the  adequacy  of  the  Church  to  the  work  of  a  Religion 
will  remain  to  be  discussed.     The  one  question  concerns  the  genesis 
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of  Catholicism,  Tjut  the  oiher  its  behaviour  and  action  in  history. 
The  two  combined  relate  to  what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of 
Catholicism,  but  the  former  alooc  can  determine  whether  this  must 
be  held  identical  with  a  philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

11. 

The  fundaraental  and  decUive  question  is  as  to  the  relation  of  Catho- 
licism to  the  lleligioD  of  Christ.  The  question  is  at  oQce  historical 
and  comparative — 'historical  in  so  far  as  the  connection  of  the  systems 
is  concerned ;  comparative  in  so  far  as  tlic  one  supplies  the  norm 
by  which  the  other  must  he  measured  and  criticized.  The  Religion  of 
Christ  must  not  he  Judged  by  Catholicism,  but  Catholicism  by  the 
Religion  of  Christ. 

1.  The  diffcrcucca  between  these  are  at  once  material  and  formal. 
Protestant  writers  have  cmphasiised  them,  and  Catholic  theologians 
have  proposed  various  theories  in  explanation.  One  of  these  baa  a 
brilliant  representative  in  the  book  that  marks  the  crisis  in  Dr. 
Newman's  career.*  In  this  earlier  work  the  doctrines  of  the  later 
works  are  implicit.  Studied  in  their  light,  sentences  that  were 
enigmatical  to  its  contemporary  critics  become  strangely  luminous. 
As  in  the  "  Apologia  "  and  the  "  Grammar,"  a  natural  scepticism 
forma  the  basis  and  justification  of  a  mechanical  supernatural iam. 
It«  thesis  may  be  stated  thus  :  to  prove  how,  siuce  reason  or  Nature 
has  forsaken  God  and  been  forsaken  of  Him,  a  miraculons  aud  in- 
fallible Church  is  a  necessity  to  faith.  The  philosophical  scepticism 
determines  the  definitions,  gives  point  aud  force  to  tlie  arguments, 
presents  the  real,  though  here  uuformulated,  alternative.  Atheism  or 
Catliolioity.  "  Corruption  "  is  but  a  figurative  name  for  the"iQ- 
failible  Protestant  sucectision ;  "  it  is  "that  state  of  development 
which  undoes  its  previous  advances,"  "  a  process  ending  in  disso- 
lution of  the  body  of  thought  and  uaagc  which  was  bound  up  as 
it  were  in  one  system,"  "the  destruction  of  the  norm  or  typc."1- 
Development  is  "  the  germination,  growth,  and  perfection  of  some 
living,  that  is  influential,  truth,  or  apparent  truth,  in  the  minds  of 
men  during  a  sufficient  period.^J  These  defioitious  mean  ;  outside 
Catholicism^  corruption  or  tendency  to  Atheism ;  inside  it,  develop- 
ment, (»  a  living  body  of  truth,  a  real  and  expansive  Religion. 

'  "  Ad  Ewny  on  the  DftrtlopmeBt  of  Cbrlatiui  Dootriue,"  1S4€  C»ecoD(l  edition).  Th* 
hiitoiy  of  Win  \i\tciTy  of  deTeloDtnont  in  KomaD  Cat li otic ik[iologcticB  ia  a  lory  intoreBting 
ono,  and  well  Jlualratca  tho  pii1igikUr>ns  ol  Cntholic  tn  wb&t  i»  oallnl  "  nonC^tlMilic  " 
Iboiight,  1  bod  mmnt  W  couiimre  tlia  Prriicb,  ("leriuAu,  Mill  Kngltkb  forma  of  tiua 
theory,  aoA  kbow  bow  tlic-ae  ItaJ.  been  k^ootod  by  tb«  hiakrifal  &ud  i>tiilo8oi>tiicAl 
spflDuWtiiitu  of  their  respectiro  cenntrici.  Do  Maiitre,  Moeblor.  lioctna,  and  Newni&n 
wet  wdl-kuovn  nuD»,  but  (]tDi;lor,  Uiintlirr,  tlioiigli  hn  *nd  hU  achool  fonnd  nokll 
favour  at  Rnme,  tuiil  StAudctitiiater  iki  lens  dcMrvu  mciiltoi).  Tbe  cumpaniiiva  neglect 
thkt  Mctni  to  hkYfi  fkllcn  on  a  more  rcm&rk&bie  man  ttuu  Any  of  tb«M,  Ftmu  Buder, 
is  DOt  creditable  bo  ILc  (llmtcb  ILiit  uwn«d  him. 
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Bot  (be  udficialitr  of  the  dcBnitioDn,  their  unreality  a«  historical 

joctnneSj  and  their  insufficiency  for  the  ai^umeot,  soon  hvcome 

sppueot.     For  neither  the  fandameotal  principle   uor  the  dogmatic 

purpose  caQ  allow  growth  to  be  any  real  or  auSicient  note  of  trutL; 

an  uthority  it  ueedcd  to  discover  and  ratify  it.     The  ouly  true 

grovth  is  one  auperoatu rally  condiicte>d  and  authenticatcJ,  aud  with- 

oat  the  authentication  its  truth  could   uot   be  kuowu.     And   so  in- 

fitltibility  must  appear  to  guarautec  the  rerclatiouj  though,  as  infalU* 

liilil^  can  ouly  be  coQeeired  as  revelation   in    exercise,  the  function 

a  niher  curious  than  convincing.      It   is  essentially   a  "  proviaion  " 

or  expedient  tuadc  necessary  by  the  metaphysical  doubt ;  God  being 

lat  from  Nature  and  history,  an  artificial  or  mechanical^  as   distia- 

fnUiBd  from  a  supernatural,  method  has  to  be  devised  for  bringing 

Him  back.     Dr.  Newman  holds  "  there  can  be  no  combination  on 

the  basis  of  tnitb  without  an  organ  of  truth,"  but  his  organ  is  an 

oijaaizationj  with  the  natural  history,  the  modi  viveadi  et  operandi 

proper  to  one.     He  does  not  say,  "There  are  no  eternal  tmtha," 

but  he  does  say,  "  There  nrc  none  sufficiently  commanding  to   be 

(he  basis  of  public  union  aud  action.     The  only  general  persuasive 

m  matters  of  condact  is  authority.''*     If  Religion  is  to  live,  "  there 

is  absolute  need  of  a  ^,.iritual  supremacy,"  or  "a  supreme  authority 

ruling  and  reconciling  individual  judgments  by  a  Di^-ioe  right  and 

a  recognized  visdom."''^    Metaphysical  scepticism  may  seem  a  curious 

basis  for  belief  iu  what  baa  been  called  the  most  superuaturai  form 

of  Christianity,  but  it  is  Dr.  Newman's. 

2.  But  we  have  had  enough  of  the  philosophical  question  ;  what 
BOW  concerns  us  is  the  historical.      How  does  this  infallible  Catholic 
Chorrh  stand  related  to  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ?     The  reply  is 
[—the  two  are  one;  the  Church  is  the  Religion.     Why,  then,  do  they 
to  differ  ?     Why  do  wc  find  so  many  things  in  Catholicism   that 
we  do  not  'find  in  the   Religion?     The   answer  is — the   differences 
are  those  of  growth  and  l<^ical  evolution  ;   they  are  notes   and   evi- 
dences of  life,  doc  to  the  continuous  nnd   divinely  guided   expansion 
of  the  organism  that  came  into  being  nineteen  ccnturica  ago.     The 
theory   of  development  is   thtis   "  an    hypothesis   to  account   for  a 
difRculty/'J — the  procession  or  evolution  of  Catholicism  from  what 
•as  in  so  many  respects  radically  unlike   it,  primitive   Christianity. 
But  tlie  theory  was  not  simply  a  method  of  interpreting  history ;   it 
was  on  the  one  hand  an  apology  for  Catholicism,  and  on  the  other, 
for  the  man  who  bad  been  compelled  to  embrace  it.     The  polemical 
porpOM  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  scientific  discussion.     As  Dr.  Newman 
buidlesit,  history  is  but  dialectic,  a.  method  of  establi^biug  a  dogma, 
ur  making   good  a  thesis.       No  man  could  be  less  tbe  ideal  critic, 
or  constructive  historian,  or  be  moro  dcA  in   the  use  of  historical 
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material  for  controversial  cuds.  As  ho  conceircd  the  matter, 
his  "  UevetopmcDt  of  Doctrine "  ought  to  have  been  a  philosophy, 
not  only  of  Catholicism,  but  of  Christianity.  It  is  too  completely 
without  the  critical  and  RcientiRc  spirit  to  be  either.  We  grant  the 
principle  of  dcvelojimcnt,  but  demand  that  it  be  phi  lose  pKically  stated 
and  rigorously  applied.  To  speak  in  the  current  phraseology,  we 
most  have  the  organism,  hut  also  the  environment,  and  these  must  be 
Btudied  and  eThibitcd  in  their  mutual  intercourse  and  reciprocal 
action,  the  elements  they  rcspecriTcly  eontribnte  to  the  result  being 
carefully  distinguished  and  appraised.  The  organism  may  modify 
the  environment,  but  the  cnTironmcnt  may  still  more  radically  modify 
and  even  vary  the  organism.  The  degree  and  incidence  of  change  i» 
not  to  be  settled  beforehand  by  a  series  of  purely  a  priori  dcfinitiona  h 
and  tests,  like  Dr.  Newman's  sacred  seven,*  but  by  actual  observu-  1 
tioQ  of  the  proce.'i?,  analysis  of  its  conditions,  discovery  of  its  factors, 
determiuatiou  of  the  path  and  rate  of  movement. 

TUe  problem,  then,  is  historical,  and  soluble  only  by  the  historical 
method.  We  must  do  two  things— &ud  the  germ,  the  body  or  ■ 
system  of  truth,  in  its  primitive  or  least  developed  stale,  aud  then 
etudy  the  successive  eouditious  under  which  it  lived,  their  action  on 
it,  its  action  on  them.  It  is  simple,  but  tucy  arc  complex  and 
varied.  It  is  a  new  Heligion,  but  it  lives  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  ancient  Keltgious,  on  the  soil,  within  the  atmosphere,  under  the 
light,  amid  the  customH,  memories,  manners,  associationa  they  had 
created.  It  is  a  body  of  beliefs,  but  the  beliefs' are  construed  and 
formulated  into  doctrines  ia  cities  where  philosophy  had  been  studied, 
often  by  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  schools,  or  had  felt  the 
influence  of  Hellenic  or  Hellenistic,  Latin  or  Oriental  speculation. 
The  thought  of  the  most  catholic  Father  hears  on  its  face  the 
image  of  his  time,  and  the  superscription  of  his  place.  Clement,  ■ 
Origcn,  and  Athannsius  arc  men  of  .\lexandria,  with  problems  that 
differ  according  to  their  ditferiug  ages,  but  as  distiuctively  sons  of 
their  city  as  Philo,  Ammouius,  or  Flotiuus  ;  they  speak,  as  it  were,  ia 
its  idiom,  and  have  their  minds,  methods  of  exegesis  and  argument, 
modes  of  thought  and  doctrinal  apprehension  saturated  with  its 
spirit.  In  the  making  of  Augustine  Flato  has  been  as  powerful  as 
Paul,  and,  if  the  Kingdom  of  God  suggested  his  ideal  rii'iVay,  imperial 
Rome  determined  its  form.  Then  the  I^^ligion  could  not  act  and 
extend  without  a  polity ;  but  as  it  grew  on  the  soil  of  Judaism, 
lived  in  Greek  cities  and  witbin  the   Homau  Empire,  first  under  ita 

•  The  "'twtx  of  trtw  dcYslDpineitt"  Ai«:  " th«  pr«crration  of  Iho  idoB -. "  "con- 
iH;  of  principle*  i"  "power  of  kaHmilntinD  ;  "  "  t-arijr  aiiUcijiftUOn  ) ''  "  Iwickl 
ntoc*  ;  '  "  pTraorrative  ji(lJiUt4iN  ; ''  "clinjuic  eontiiiUAUce  "  ([if>.  &i^.|.  IhMW 
.  Imt  SO  niftny  prioaplca  oj  [irejuilj^meut  .So  iud«p«ndunt  is  he  of  biatoricm] 
^Wl  tlut  be  (luea  uut  ooudeacead  to  tmy  crilic&l  aearcli  *fl«r  "  tbo  t<Jc4''  tluit 
«t«  be  preeerred. 
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ima,  tliCD,  in  tfao  very  moment  of  its  diaaolutiotk,  id  alHaooc  with  it, 

ita  political  type  varied  :  its  base  was  Jewish,  its  middle  stratum 

Grcekj  but  its  upper  and  final  iniiicriiil  and  Kunian.      In  its  e&rlicst 

form  it  might  be  described  as  a  licligion  making  use  of  the  simplest 

polity ;  but  ia  its  later  as  a  polity  which  had  appropriated  a  Iteligion. 

For  after  the  Church  had  lived  among  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and 

l»d  affected,  and  been  affected  by,  their  respective  faiths,  philosophies, 

lud  polities,  penetrated  and  modified  as  they  all  were  by  Oriental 

elements,  it  was   no   longer  the   simple  and   rudimentary  structure 

known  to   the  Apostles ;    it   had  become   a    highly  developed   and 

tkilfully    articulated    organism,    capable    not  only   of   independent 

poUticml  life,  but  of  imperial  or  sovereign  action.  And  so  when  fioman 

Ccnr  ceased  to  rule  the  West  it  became  his  substitute  and  successor. 

As  sacb  it  met  the  newer  peoples,  was  to  them  the  representative  at 

once  of  the  new  Ucltgion  and  the   old   civilizatiun,  and  so  entered 

into    conditions    favourable    to   further   developments,  especially  of 

the  imperial  order.     The  environment  was  thus  ceaselessly  cliang* 

iag,  now   from    internaJ,  now  from    external,  now   from  concurrent 

canes,    and    its    every   change   all'ected   and   varied   the    organism. 

Movement   is  complex,  development  is  conditioned  ;  lias  its  causes, 

bat  also  its  occasiDiia ;   its   laws,   but   also  its  circumstances.     The 

organiiim  cannot   be   isolated  from   its   enTironraent,   but   must  be 

(tndicd  in  and  through  it.     The  mighty  fabric  of  the  Ilomau  Church 

ins  development  J   no  man  will  question  it;  but  the  signiRcauce  of 

the  development  fur  the  system,  for  llcligtou,  and  for  history  must 

be  determined,  not  by  a  scries  of  arbitrary  tests,  hut  by  the  rigorous 

methods  of  historical  analysis  and  criticism. 

3.  If,  then,  we  follow  the  historical  method,  onr  first  duty  will  be  to 
ih6  the  primary  form,  the  organism  in  its  aboriginal  state.  Dr.  New- 
ouD  starts  with  au  imaginary  picture,  marked  by  manifold  inaccuracies, 
poinKd  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  sources  or  what  in 
ikesD  is  material.  Bat  the  student  of  development  must  begin  at 
iW  beginning — with  the  New  Testament  ideal  of  Keligion.  Tra- 
dition cannot  be  here  trusted;  literature  alone  can.  Tradition  ia 
■anrtaiu,  uu5xed ;  its  teudcucy  is  to  grow,  to  mingle  early  and  late, 
to  tUrow  the  emphasis  ou  the  most  receut,  to  fuse  in  the  heated 
cracible  of  the  imagination  the  marvellous  aud  the  unreal  with  the 
■dual  and  the  real.  But  the  written  abides ;  its  words  do  not 
change,  do  nut  augment  the  history  with  fact  or  marvel,  only  become, 
•a  men  grow  critical,  more  luminous,  veracious,  graphic,  able  to  set 
■an,  however  distant  in  time,  like  au  ear-  and  eye-witness,  face  to 
&oe  with  the  things  he  reads.  And  here  our  literary  sources  ore 
ciear,  credible,  truthful.  We  know  the  first  century  as  we  do  not 
kaow  the  second,  or  even  the  third.  The  founding  of  the  Keligion 
is  a  note  legible  page  of  history  than   the  organisation   of  the 
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Cbnrdij  the  earlier  throws  more  light  on  the  ]atcr  period  thau  thai 
later  on  the  earlier.  Indeed,  ire  may  say  the  earlier  history  ia^ 
written,  as  it  were,  in  lines  of  living  light.  If,  then,  wc  arc  to  follow 
the  only  method  valid  in  historical  science,  mc  must  begin  with 
our  oldest  written  sources;  on  every  matter  connected  with  the  first 
or  parent  form,  the  real  starting-point  of  the  evolutional  process, 
their  antfaority  must  he  held  final.  This  is  no  dogma  of  l^otcstant- 
ism,  but  a  simple  necessity  of  scientific  method,  which  is  here,  too, 
the  method  of  Nature  and  assured  knowle<lge.  Light  lies  on  the 
threshold ;  it  is  only  after  we  have  crossed  it  that  shadows  begin  to 
fall. 

Now,  what  is  the  New  Testament  ideal  of  Bcllgion  ?  Its  material 
or  determinative  conception  is  the  doctrine  of  God.  He  appears 
[vimarily,  not  as  a  God  of  judgment  or  justice,  but  of  mercy  and 
grace,  the  Father  of  man,  who  uecda  not  to  be  appeased,  but  is  gra- 
cious, propitious,  Gnds  the  Prupitiatur,  provides  the  propitiation.  His 
own  Son  is  the  one  Sacrifice,  Priest,  and  Mediator,  appointed  of  God 
to  achieve  the  reconciliation  of  man.  Men  arc  Gcd'a  sons;  filial  lore 
is  their  primary  duty,  fraternal  luvc  their  common  and  equal  obliga- 
tion. Worehip  does  not  depend  on  sacred  persons,  places,  or  rites, 
but  is  a  thing  of  spirit  and  truth.  The  heet  prayer  is  secret  and 
personal ;  the  man  who  heat  pleases  God  is  not  the  scrupulous 
Pharisee,  but  the  penitent  publican.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  a 
sacerdotal  Religion,  Jeaus  was  not  a  pious  person  ;  He  spoke  no  word, 
did  no  act,  that  implied  a  jiricsthood  for  His  people,  lie  enforced  no 
sacerdotal  observance,  instituted  no  sacerdotal  order,  promulgated 
no  sacerdotiil  law,  hut  simply  required  that  His  people  should  be 
perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  And  so  what  He 
founded  was  a  society  to  realize  His  own  ideal,  a  Kingdom  of  heaven, 
spiritual,  interual,  which  came  without  observation;  a  realm  where 
the  will  of  God  is  law,  and  the  law  is  love,  and  the  citizens  are  the 
loving  and  the  obedient.  In  its  collective  being  it  has  a  priestly 
character,  but  is  without  an  official  priesthood.  It  has  airoaroXoi, 
vpo^r)Tat,  tveoKOTTOt,  w/JtapuTtpoi,  irnifttvi^,  0toa<rKaXoij  StaKovot. 
tuayytXtarat,  but  no  ii(hi"c — no  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  bear  the 
name,  hold  the  place,  exercise  the  fuuctions,  or  fuini  the  duties  of  the 
priest,  or  the  priesthood,  as  tbcy  were  known  in  ancient  Religion. 
It  has  no  temple,  save  the  living  man  ;  no  sacrificcH,  save  those 
of  the  spirit  and  the  life  ;  no  sensuous  sanctities.  Its  Founder  never 
called  Himself  a  priest;  stood  to  the  priesthood  of  His  land  and 
time  in  radical  antagonism ;  the  writers  who  apply  to  Him  the  name 
High  Priest,  and  describe  His  work  as  a  sacrifice,  carefully  deny  any 
similar  name  to  any  class  of  Hia  people,  and  decline  to  attach  any 
■imilar  idea  to  any  of  their  acts,  or  instruments  of  worship.  And 
this  may  be  said  to  represent  on  the  negative  side  the  absolutely  new 
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aod  dHtLnctire  character  of  the  Religion  of  Christ.  It  stood  among 
tiK  aadent  faitha  as  a  strange  and  extraordinary  thing — a  pricstlcas 
Xeligioa,  vitbout  the  sjmbolsf  sacrifices,  ccremoDicSj  officials,  hitherto 
U^aare  bj  prophetic  Hehraiam,  to  be  the  religions  all  in  all.  And 
itn  stood,  because  ita  God  did  not  need  to  be  propitiated,  hat  was' 
prDpitiooa,  aapplj-ing  the  only  Priest  and  Sacrifice  equal  to  His 
hoDOur  ud  the  sins  and  wants  of  man.  In  tbat  hour  God  became  a 
Mt  bang  to  man,  and  man  knew  himself  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
ooitue  ami  subject — a  son  of  the  living  Ood. 


III. 

Here,  then,  is  the  aboriginal  germ-— a  Beligion  without  a  priest- 
hood, or  any  provision  for  it,  as  such  &u  exccptioa  among  the 
BeU^ons  and  an  anomaly  to  men,  laying  its  earliest  professors  opea 
Uie  odious  charge  of  Atheism. 

1.  Now,  here  is  the  Grst  point  for  the  philosopbic  historian  :— 
low  sad  whence  came  the   idea  and  ofTice  of  the  priesthood  into 
Ouistiauity  ?     Was   it  evolved  from  within,  ur  incorporated  from 
witboat  ?     Was  it  a  latent  oigan  or  capability  legitimately  evoked 
IB  llie  original,  or  was  it  a  foreign  or  superadded  clement  due  to  the 
ooaditions  under  which  the  organism  lived?     No  sufficient  discussion 
of  these  questions  is  possible  here  and  now ;  cnongb   to  say,  the 
uoerdotal  idea  has  a  perfectly  distinct  history  of  its  own,  the  date  of 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Church  can  be  Bxcd/its  rise  can  be  traced, 
ha  powth  measured,  its  action  on  the  substance  and  organization  of 
ChrirtianitT  analyzed  and  exhibited.     Tn  the  second  as  in  the  Srut 
eeDtnry  tt  is  unknown ;  but  the  tendencies  creative  of  it  arc  active. 
The  apologists  labour  strenuously  to  explain  bow  Christianity,  though 
vitbout  the  characteristic  sacerdotalism,  is  yet  a  Religion.      In  the 
iiicaj^ij  the  prophet  has  displaced  the  priest.*     Ignatius  may  have 
bi^  episcopal,  bnt  be  has  do  sacerdotal  ideas,  and  of  these  his  friend 
Potjcvp  is  also  free.     To  Justin  Martyr,  Christians  were  the  true 
.bi^-priestly  race;  they  offer  the  sacrifices    wcU-pleasing  to  God.t 
I^Vith  Lrenaeus   the  sacerdotal  dignity  is  the  portion  of  the  just,  and 
tbe  unctified  heart,  the  holy  life,  faith,  obedience,  righteousness,  are 
the  sicrifices  God  lovcs.J     The  choicest  altar  was  the  service  of  the 
seedy;  to  minister  to  man  was  to  sarriHcc  to  God.     There  was  no 
order  possessed  of  the  exclusive   right  to  ofliciatc  in   things  sacred, 
euiciaing  their  functions  by  virtue  of  some  inalienable  grace.    The 
Uyman  might  baptize  or  celebrate  the  Eucharist ;  there  was  "  liberty 
of  prophesying ; "  the   individual  society  or  church  could  exercise 

*  Chap.  aili.  3;  rf.  CleiueDs  Horn.  i.  ohapp,  xl.,  xliiL,  xtir. 
^  XHaC  chkpp.  oxiv.-cxvii.  ;  rf.  ApoL  i.  ctuppL  Ixvl.  Ixvii. 
4  Adr.  Om.  Ilaaru.  book  ir.  chapp.  viii.  3,  x\-ii.  4;  Uc.  r.  c.  sxxir.  3. 
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disciptinej  could  even  ioatitutc  or  depose  iU  officers.  But  as  the 
second  century  ctuled  and  the  third  opened,  &igaiticaat  signB  of 
change  begin  to  a[]pcar.  TertulUan  in  Africa  apcaka  of  the  "  Ordo 
sacerdotal  is"  and  tlic"  Sacerdotal  ia  muuera,"  and  describes  the  bishop 
as  "  summus  sacerdos"  and  "  pontifei  maxiinus."*  Hippolytus  in  Italy 
claims  for  himself,  as  siiccuH>tor  of  the  Apostles,  the  high-pricsthood,t 
while  Origen  in  Alcxandriaj  thou^'h  he  holds  to  the  universal  priesthood 
and  spiritual  sacrifices,  J  also  indicates  the  likeness  of  the  new  ministry 
to  the  ancient  priests  and  Lcvitos.^  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  hands  of  Cyprian  have  clothed  the  new  clergy  in  the  dignities  of 
the  old  priesthood,  and  provided  it  with  appropriate  sacrificial  func- 
tions and  intercessory  duties.  The  development  was  not  complete,  bat 
it  was  begun.  The  ancient  irlcal  died  hard;  reminiscences  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Angustine,  in  Leo  the  Great,  evea  In  Aquinas,  nay  in  the 
very  Catholicism  of  to-day,but  they  only  help  to  illustrate  the  contiumt]^^ 
of  the  evolutional  process  and  measure  the  vastuess  of  the  change.  ^| 
Now,  why  was  it  that  the  sacerdotal  clcmcut  appeared  so  suddenly  ' 
and  grew  so  rapidly?  What  M-ere  the  causes  of  its  so  sudde 
genesis  and  gmnth  ?  In  the  Religiou  as  iustitutcd  by  Joaus  Chris^ 
taught  and  practised  by  His  Apoi^Ues,  received  and  observed  by  th< 
disciples,  it  had  no  place,  and  so  its  rise  could  not  bo  due  to  an] 
process  of  logical  and  imnmncnt  evolution,  of  detached  and  self-regu- 
lated dcvolopiuent.  But  what  was  uut  poasible  to  the  isolated  was 
necessary  to  the  conditioned  organism.  The  Kcligion  was  new,  but 
humanity  was  old,  and,  if  the  new  lived  within  the  bosom  of  the  old, 
it  was  by  a  process  of  mutual  assimilation,  the  new  pervading  and 
changing  the  old,  but  the  old  also  penetrating  and  modifying  the 
new.  Men  fouud  it  easier  to  adjust  the  Religion  to  themselves  than 
themselves  to  the  Iteligion.  Their  minds  were  not  sheets  of  clean  white 
paper  on  which  its  truths  could  be  clearly  written,  but  pages  crowded 
with  the  records,  habits,  customs,  beliefs,  of  immemorial  yesterdays  ; 
and  the  lines  of  the  new  could  not  but  often  mingle  and  blond  with 
those  of  the  ancient  writing.  A  lieligion  without  a  priesthood  was 
what  no  man  had  known  ;  a  sacred  order  on  earth  seemed  as  necessary 
to  worship  as  the  very  being  of  the  gods  in  heaven.  The  temple 
was  the  centre  of  the  State,  hut  it  was  idle  ivithout  a  priesthood, 
and  without  it  the  oracle  was  dumb.  How,  then,  were  men,  inured 
by  age-long  custom  and  tradition  to  priestly  Beligions,  able  all  at 
once  to  construe  and  realize  one  altogether  prie.ttlcsa  ?  They  were 
helped  at  tiret  by  two  things:  its  very  atratigcuess,  its  absolute 
antithesis  to  the  familiar  and  received,  and,  next,  by  its  appearing  as 
a  new  opinion  or  belief  which  iipread  by  teaching  and  discourse, 

'  De  Exii.  C'aat,  7  ;  Do  Praescr.  Hucr.  -11 ;  De  Baplia.  1" ;  Jit,  Padic  I. 
+  Ilcfiit-  Omn.  H»r.  i.  Proem. 

X  Ilomil.  in  Ixv.  i».  fl,  10  [VA.  Lmh.  vol.  Jx.  pp.  36I)-Wt^  

I  Xa  Cruig.  loh.  ton.  i.  3  (£iL  Lom.  vd.  i.  p.  m  . 
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I  h  ijitcm  of  phUoso])bT  and  social  help  rather  ttiau  oh  iiu  organixed 
Fvanikip.     fiat   the   more   its  character  as  a  Rclipon  became  estab- 
Ijifcal  tod  dc6acd  the  more  men  tended  to  interpret  it  throu;;h  the 
oh!  Religion*,  seeking  in  it  the  elcmcntji  tlicy  had  known  in  them. 

.\ii(l  the  historical  relations  of  the  Christian  Faith,  child  and  heir 
of  Jiidaiam,  ioten&ified  thi«  tendency.     It  hul  come  to  fulfil  the  Law 
iihl  the  Prophets  ;  the  New  7V»tamcnt  did  not  exist  because  of  the 
OU,  but  the  Old  had  ciiatcd  for  the  sake  of  the  New.     Christianity 
wM  na  Bcridcnt,  was  indeed  older  than  creation,  had  been  designed 
fwn  ctcmitT,  imd  appeared  ns  the  rcnvilt  and  goal  of  all  past  history, 
but  it  was  no  mere  continnation  of  what  had  been,  was  rather  as  its 
eail,  its  supersession  and  fiilfilmcnt.     The  sub-apostoUc  Fathers  and 
apologtsta  more  or  less  consistently  maintained  this,   the  apostolic 
poiitioa.    They  argued  with  the  Jew,  that  t}ie  anticipations  of  Christ  in 
ibe  Old  Te*tament  were  evidences  of  His  truth ;  and  with  the  Greek, 
tbst  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  proved  Chriatiamty 
to  be  the  result  of  a  Divine  purpose  ruuning  through  the  ages.    But 
ibe  parallel  of  the  Testaments  easily  became  absolute,  a  forgetfuluess 
cf  tiieir  essential   differences.     The  use  of  the  Old  to  authenticate 
i^  Nov  tended  to  invest  it  with  equal   or  even  greater  authority, 
espcciaUy  as,  alongside  the  still  canonical  ineompletcnesii  of  the  Chris- 
tiiD,  the  Hebrew  Seriplurcs  stood  eauonically  complete.    They  were 
the  sacred  books  of  Jews  and  Christians  alike,  authoritative  for  both, 
icrrred  and  Iwlieved  hy  both,  held  by  both  to  lie  regulative  of  faith 
•ad  eonduct,  affording  to  both  the  one  solid  common  ground  of  dis- 
onion  and  argument.  And  so,  as  was  natural,  theao  Scriptures  lost  ta 
kiitorical  but  gained  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  significance;  became 
kis  a  record  of  what  hod  been,  and  more  a  norm  or  principle  regula- 
tite  of  what  ought  to  be;  indeed,  it  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that 
dicT  were  a  far  more  active  and  efficient  factor  in  the  organization  of 
the  Church  than  even  the  apoatolic  writings-  >'or  these  latter  were  but 
tbe  memorials  of    miuionaries   and   missionary   churches,   but   the 
fanaer  exhibited  a  realized  Religion,  what   was   conceived   as   pre- 
Chhstiao  Christianity.       The  old  Keligiou  had   its   priesthood,  the 
oev  had   its    clergy,  and  so  these  two  were    made   parallel.     Once 
the;  had  been  made   parallel,  it  was   necessary  to  do  the  same  for 
tb  worabips,  aud  once  they  were  assimilateil   the  New  Testament 
ecued  to  fulfil  the   Old,  the  Old   reigned   iu   the   New.     Aud  this 
b  what  Cyprian  shows  ua ;  he  represents  the  victory  of  the   older 
Bdigions,  the  rejuTpnesceure  of  Judaism,  the  entrauce  of  the  hieratic 
idsi  into   the   Kingdom  of  Chrit>t,  changing  it   iuto  a   kingdom   of 
(Mib.     loveterste  and  invariable  association  demanded  and  worked 
titt  change,  but   the   relation  of    the  Jewish   and  Ctiristian  Scrip- 
taics  supplied   the  opportunity  and   forms  for  its  accorapUshmcui. 
WitboQi  the  uuTcrsal  sacerdotalism  it  had  not  been  necessary  ;  with- 
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out  the  historical  relation  it  had  not  been  possible ;  the  co*exUtGDce 
and  co-opcratioa  of  the  tiro  nude  it  not  only  natural,  but  iucvitable. 
2.  The  rise  and  growth  of  the  sacerdotal  idea  iu  Christiaiiitj 
can,  then,  be  explained  by  the  priuciple  of  development,  but  il^ 
must  bo  development  scientitically  interpreted  and  Imtoricall] 
applied.  The  idea  then  appears  as  the  creation,  not  of  tl 
isolated  or  detached,  but  of  the  related  organisnij  or  simply 
the  eorironmcnt  within  which  it  lives  and  moves.  Yet  tl 
ezi^uiatiou  is  far  from  complete;  the  process  roust  lie  studied,  nof 
merely  from  the  external,  but  also  from  the  internal,  point  of  view, 
in  relation  to  what  may  be  termed  the  articulation  of  the  organism — 
in  other  words,  the  organization  of  the  Christian  society.  Catholic 
polity  is  one,  New  Testament  polity  another ;  they  arc  not  ouly  dis- 
similar, but  oppositfis.  The  rise  of  the  monarchical  and  imperial 
polity,  or  simply  the  Catholic  papacy,  within  the  Christian  Church 
is  explicable  on  tbc  ground  of  a  conditioned  or  natural  development, 
but  not  of  one  unconditioned  or  supernatural.  Accept  tlie  anper- 
naturalism  of  Catholic  dogmaticD,  and  the  rise  of  the  infallible  Head- 
ship docs  not  admit  of  explanation;  but  apply  to  it  tbescicutiGc  aoa- 
lysis  of  the  historical  method,  and  it  stands  explained.  For  what  on 
this  matter  is  the  testimony  of  the  oldest  literature  ?  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Jesus  ever  created,  or  thought  of  creatiog,  an  organized 
society.  Tlicrc  is  no  idea  He  so  little  emphasizes  as  the  idea  of  the 
Church.  He  uses  the  term  but  twice — once  iu  the  local  or  coogrego- 
tional  sctiKC,  aud  once  iu  the  universal,  but  ouly  so  as  to  dchue  His 
own  sole  activity  and  supremacy.  His  familiar  idea  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God  or  of  licaveUj  but  this  Kingdom  in  witliout  organization,  and 
iucttpablc  of  being  organized;  indeed,  though  the  ideas  may  hero 
and  there  coincide,  it  is  essentially  the  contrary  and  contrast  of  what 
is  now  understood  as  the  Church,  whether  Catholic  or  Anglican. 
Further,  in  the  Church  of  tho  New  Testament  the  politico-monarchical 
idea  does  not  exist ;  there  is  uo  shadow,  or  anticipation,  or  prophecy 
of  it.  The  churches  .ire  not  orgnoizcd,  do  not  constitute  a  formal 
unity,  bare  a  fraternal  but  no  corporate  relation,  hare  no  common 
even  local  hierarchy,  are  divided  by  differences  that  preclude 
very  idea  of  an  official  infallible  head.  Supremacy  belongs  to 
man ;  there  is  do  bi»hop,  in  the  modern  sense,  over  any  church, 
over  the  whole  Church,  uo  recoguition  of  Itome  as  a  seat  of  autho- 
rity, the  ouly  holy  or  pre-eminent  city  being*  Jerusalem.  The  4UCS- 
tiuu  as  to  Peter  is  very  siguificaut.  He  may  be  the  rock  ou  which 
the  Church  is  to  be  built,  the  promises  made  to  him  may  be  allowed 
iu  the  highest  possible  sense,  but  \«hut  theu  ?  There  is  uo  evidence 
that  what  was  promised  to  him  was  assured  to  his  successors,  no 
evidence  that  he  bail  any  suceenHurs,  least  of  all  that  his  sncoessors^ 
if  be  had  any,  were  the  Bishops  of  IWme,  or  that  Rome  in  any  way 
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^^^toreil  into  the  punicv  of  Jcsns.      Indeed,  so  for  as  the  New  Tes- 

^^laeat  u  concerucH,  there  is  no  evidence  thnt  Peter  ever  wan  in 

Bone,  or  bud  anjr  relation  to  it,  or  held  anr  oflicc  or  did  any  work 

iBCOBoection  with  the  Roman  church.      Some  things  concerning  him 

n  do  certainly  know — that  he  was  an  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 

lira!  aud  preached  many  years  in  Jcni«aleni,  was  there  a  man  of 

repatition  and  a  pillar,  visited  Antioch,  where  he  at  first  befriended  the 

GcDtilM,  then  withdrew  and  was  publicly  rebuked  by  Paul.   That  is  our 

[ut  clear,  authentic  glance  at  him  ;  his  probable  later  home  was  at 

Bab;loB.  whence  he  sent  an  cpistte  by  no  means  either  cosmopolitan 

or  catboiic,  but  exprcsi'ly  provincial   and   particular.       Paul's   auc- 

ccMte  homes  stand  aa  full  in  the  light  as  Peter's  retreat  into  the 

darlinCTS ;  from  him  we  know  something  of  Rome  and   its  church. 

He  Addressed  to  it  his  greatest  epistle,  visited  it,  suffered  imprison- 

neot  in  the  city,  dated  from  it  various  letters ;  but  never,  either  in 

Uk  epistle  sent  to  Rome  or  in  those  sent  from  it,  though  he  men- 

lioas  many  persons,  moit  of  them  mere  obscure  names  to  us,  does  he 

dtber  directly  or  implicitly  allude  to  Peter.     This  is  a  remarkable 

bet ;  no  mere  conventional  argument  from   silence ;  for  Paul  wa«  a 

■an  scrupulous  in  hia  cnurtesies,  plain-spoken  in  his  ])o1cmic8,  inca- 

patile  of  omitting  from  hia  record  what  would   have  been   the  most 

iiartrio&s  name  of  the  local  church,  especially  aa  it  was  one  ho  had  ao 

oprcaaly  used  in  his  controversial  epistles.     Xow,  what  docs  all  this 

vgnahy     Papal  infallibility,  head  and  crown  as  it  is  of  the  Catholic 

tjiAaa,  is  the  moat  trcmcuilous  claim  ever  made  by  any  man  or  body 

of  men;  am)  so  it,  of  all  claims,  ought  to  have  the  most  indubitable 

Uitorical  basis.     But  an  indubitable  historical  basis  ia  precisely  the 

thing  it  want*.     Prom  tlic  point  of  view  of  anthcntic  contemporary 

literature,  the  evidence  in  altogether  against  both  the   primacy  and 

Botoan  epiacopacy  of  Peter.    The  question  ia  capable  of  being  argued 

oaly  when  tradition  is  introduced.  And  the  tradition,  though  ancient,  is 

adttter  apostolic  nor  primitive — can,  indeed,  hardly  be  placed  earlier 

tban  a  century  after  the  event,  though  it  soon  becomes  uniform  and 

paeral.     The  caae  is  arguable,  but  it  is  no  more  ;  the  tradition  may  be 

tne,  but  it  mnst  remain  doubtful,  the  reasons  that  justify  the  doubt 

pDring  the  absolute  unimportance  of  Peter  and  bis  Roman  bishopric 

to  New  Testament  Religion.      Doubtful  history  is  a  rather  insecure 

(baadation  for  the  most  awfnl  and  auguat  of  sovereignties. 

This  point  has  not  been  selected  for  discussion,  but  simply  the 
intter  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  nystem  does  not  lie 
vidnn  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  Ills  Apostles.  Us  rise  belongs 
to  the  period  of  evolution,  when  the  organism  was  living  within  ita 
nvirontDcut  and  struggling  for  existence.  Its  history  cannot  here 
bt  written,  though  the  materials  for  it  exist,  it  being  possible  to 
make  every  step  in  tbe  process  lie  open  to  the  clear  light  of  day. 
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VTithiu  the  Cbristiau  societies  T&rious  ideals  of  polity  Ured,  JewUhi 
Greek,  Human,  ideals  derived  Irum  tLo  aycagogue,  tbc  free  ciiy,  aud 
the  Kchoul,  the  voluntary,  iudutttrial,  or  beuevulent  associaiiou,  and 
these  vcre  by-aud-by  joined  by  ideals  that  came  of  Hvbrew, 
Egyptian,  and  Syrian  asceticism,  touched  and  modified  by  iuflucnoee 
from  the  further  Kast.  The  Church  was  confronted  and  resisted  by 
au  immense  organized  power ;  vhat  unified  and  directed  its  energies 
contributed  to  its  9ucceas  in  the  etruggle.  "What  conflict  mad« 
necessary  made  conflict  easier,  and  victory  more  possible,  if  not  more 
sure.  £lach  congregation  had  its  presiding  oSiccr,  who  soon  camo 
to  represeat  ita  unity  and  embody  its  authority;  then  to  act  for  it; 
then  to  act  along  with  the  kindred  officers  of  his  province  or  di»- 
triot;  then  to  form  an  order  or  body  with  them;  aud,  finally,  the 
corporate  unity,  which  the  internal  growth  had  made  possible,  was 
achieved  by  the  action  and  influence  of  the  State,  the  civil  unity 
being  the  condition  procreatirc  both  of  the  ideal  and  reality  of  the 
ecclesiastical.  The  more  the  official  order  hecame  separate  from  the 
non-official,  the  more  sacerdotal  it  became  in  character;  the  growth 
of  the  clerical  idea  within  the  Chiircb  prepared  the  way  for  the 
entrance  of  the  priestly,  and  the  coalescence  or  fusion  of  the  two 
ideas  worked  a  revolution  both  in  the  Church  and  the  lU-ligion. 
The  clergy  hecame  the  Church,  the  Church  the  Religion,  aud  the 
Religion  a  transformed  Roman  empire,  with  the  Fope  for  emperor, 
hishops  for  procurators,  and  the  priesthood  for  the  mag^istrates  and 
legionaries  that  levied  the  taxes,  enforced  the  laws,  upheld  the  unity, 
and  mointjuueil  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world.  Papal  iufallibiiity  is 
but  imperial  supremacy  transfigured  aud  spiritualized,  The  Catholic 
Church  could  not  have  been  without  Christianity,  but  still  less  could 
it  have  been  without  Roman  imperialism.  It  owes  its  life  to  the 
one,  hut  its  distinctive  organiKatiou  to  the  other.  The  very,  force* 
that  disorganized  the  civil  body  helped  to  organize  the  ecclesiastical. 
Apart  from  Rome,  and  Itomc  decadent,  with  the  imperial  ideal  and 
organism,  but  without  the  imperial  spirit,  Catholicism  could  never 
have  come  to  be.  If  the  Church  bad  passed  the  first  five  centuries 
of  its  existence  uuder  an  Oriental  despotism  or  amid  free  Greek 
dtics,  its  structure  had  been  altogether  dlfl'crcnt.  It  seemed  to 
vanquish  the  empire,  but  the  empire  by  assimilating  survived  in  it ; 
the  name  was  the  name  of  Christ,  but  the  form  was  the  form  of 
Casnar. 

3.  So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  conditions  and  process 
of  outer  orgauizatiou,  but  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  vital  question 
— What  were  the  orgauiiing  ideas  ?  and  whence  came  they  '<  Catho- 
licism  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  atoms,  but  tlie  articulation  of  an 
idea,  the  embodiment  of  a  transcendental  ideal.  What  is  termed  its 
snpernaturalism  is  but  this  ideal   translated  into  dogma^  aud  theii 
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W  larked  into  ft  reasoned  sTstetn.  Its  natural  history  i«  too  vast  a 
I  Hbject  to  be  here  analytically  handled,  or  even  touched,  especially 
n  it  wonld  involve  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
indent  thought.  The  organic  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  organ- 
wag  ideas  of  Catholicism  are  diSereut  and  distioct.  The  former  pro- 
cted  by  a  synthetic  process  from  the  Keligiuu  uf  Christ,  aud  can  be 
ualyticaUy  resolved  into  it ;  hut  the  latter  are  of  fureigu,  though 
Ht  aeoessarily  of  alien,  origin,  taken  up  into  the  bwly  of  doctrine 
nA  beeomiDg  there  factors  of  dcrelopmeut  and  varialion.  Christi- 
uitf  found  the  world  expectant ;  the  thought  it  was  to  change  began 
bf  cfaanging  it.  The  philooopliy  it  was  able  to  overcome  as  an 
neoy  it  could  not  so  caaily  resist  as  a  friend.  To  forsake  an  error  is 
DDt  to  be  pnrged  from  it;  though  Augustine  renounced  Manicheism 
ret  his  early  dualism  subtly  penetrates  all  his  later  thought.  And 
■0  tbe  heresy  that  forced  the  Chnreh  to  formulate  its  doctrine  did 
not  leave  it  with  the  old  purity  of  faith  or  simplicity  of  polity. 
Gnoitictsm  was  Tanquished,  but  not  annihilated ;  its  antithesis  of 
milter  and  spirit  fouud  a  footing  in  the  new  society  and  modified 
hi  ideal  of  life,  making  it  leaa  surely  consciona  of  the  unity  of  the 
itnilar  and  eternal.  Ebionitism  was  defeated,  hut  the  mind  that 
rtltivated  poverty  for  the  increase  of  Kcligion  lived  on,  and  even 
piDcd  an  ampler  and  freer  field  for  its  exercise.  Jewish  asccticianif 
Sfriau  aud  Kgyptian,  did  not  long  surrive  the  Jewish  state,  but  it 
did  Dot  die  till  its  ideas  and  example  had  touched  and  affected  the 
Cfaucfa.  Yet  these  were  but  incidental  influences  ;  the  most  plastic 
tuae  fifom  the  revived  philosophies,  the  Stoic,  Pythagorean,  and 
natooic  Similar  (inestioos  were  debated  in  the  academies  and  the 
otedietical  schools,  and  their  ideas  and  disciplines  wore  also  akin. 
Aiexandrian  philosophy,  as  much  as  Alexandrian  theology,  had  its 
Axtrine  of  God,  of  the  Trinity,  faith,  spiritual  or  allegorical 
interpretrntion,  bodily  mortification,  eupernatural  enlightenment, 
,  md  final  reward ;  aud  if  the  rivals  did  not  copy,  they  at  least 
^nimnlatcd  and  developed,  each  other.  It  is  significant  that  the 
^^arlirr  influence  was  metaphysical  and  theological,  hut  the  later 
CTflrtia'stical  aud  mystic,  or  political  and  sacramcntarian.  In  the 
lird  and  fourth  ecntnricA  the  great  questions  were  those  touching 
«  Godhead,  how  God  wha  to  be  conceived,  how  He  was  related  to 
ic  world,  how  to  man.  Christian  and  heathen,  what  Father  and  Son 
ilied  and  what  Word  and  Spirit,  how  the  One  could  he  the 
;uiifold,  and  because  the  manifold,  be,  while  the  One,  the  All-loring 
|m1  the  AU-efl5cient,  the  home  of  all  perfection  and  the  centre  of  all 
angy.  Bat  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  great  questions 
nrc  thote  touching  the  Church,  its  idea,  orders,  people,  discipline, 
■crvnents,  the  mystic  allegories  of  Mature  and  grace.  This  change 
aeaat  many  things,  but  maiuly  this : — Kcclesistical  organization  haH 
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proceeded  ao  far  tlist  it  was  necessary  to  fiad  for  it  a  speculati?e 
basis  and  unifving  ideal.     With  every  change^  indeed,  in  the  organ- 
ism, there  had  been  a  corrclatiTe  change  in  the  collective  eonscions- 
ness;  the  development  of  new  organs  and  enei^ies  had  developed 
new  ideas  and  activities ;  but  wbat  was  now  needed  was  a  conccptioa 
that  should  unite  all  the  parts  into  an  harmonious  and  homogeocona 
system.     And  to  this  result  Neo-Platonic  thought  powerfully  con- 
tributed.     Augnstine  came  to  Paul  from  the  study  of  Plato,  and  be 
more  than  any  man  Platonizcd  the  Paul  he  studied  and  the  ideal  of  a 
the   Church   he  depicted   anil  maintained.       Synesius  had   been   a  | 
Christian  while  a  Platonist,  and  remained  a  Platonist  after  be  had 
become   a  Christian.      The   Pacudo-Dionyaius  represent")  the  Xco-^ 
Platonic  priuciplcs  and  interpretive  method  applied   to  the  Catholic  | 
system :  symbolism    reigns    in  heaven    and    on    eartb,    a    celestial 
hierarchy    holds    tlie    approaches    to    God    above,  an    ecclesiastical 
bierarrhy  guards  and  regulates  them  below,  and  men  are  graduated 
according   to  the   degree   of  their  initiation  in   the  holy  mysteries 
which  at  once  reveal  and  conceal  the  ineffable  Godhead.     No  boolc 
exercised  a  mightier  influeuce  on  CathoHcisin,  did  more  on  the  one 
hand  to  foster  its  mysticism,  on  the  other  to  develop  its  sacerdo- 
talism.    It  moulded  in  an  equal  degree  men  eo  dissimilar  as  Seotus 
Erigeua   and  Thomas  Aquiua;;,   Hugo  of   St.  Victor  and   Albcrtus    ^ 
Ma^us,  QrosBctcstc  and  Dante ;  and  yet  it  was  but  Nco-PlatonisiaS 
made  to  speak  with  the  Catholic  tongue.  ^ 

It  is  therefore  due  to  no  mere  accident  or  curious  coincidence  that 
BO  many  affinities  exist  between   Plato's   Republic  and  the  Catholic 
Church.     They  differ,  indeed,  in  many  respects  fundamentally ;  the 
one  is  philosophical  and  an  ideal,  the  other  is  religious  and  a  reality, 
but  the  kinship   is   manifest  enough,  especially  if  the   Republic  b^| 
studied  in  the  Is'eo- Platonic  spirit  and  method.     Each  reposes  on  a" 
trausceudentalism  that  mokes  the  actual   exist   through  and  for  the 
ideal,  yet  so  in  opposition  to  it  that  a  special  order  is  needed  toB 
secure  its  realization.     Each  is  an  institution  founded  for  the  creation 
of  virtue  or  obedience,  and  has  as  its  function  and  end  the  making  of 
this  life  the  way  lo  a  better,  or  the  discipliue  of  its  citizens  for  ■■ 
higher  and  more  perfect  state  of  being.     Each  is  possessed  with  the 
same  senisti  of  the   august  sanctity  of  the  whole ;  the  individual  is 
nothing  apart  from  it,  has  no  good  save  in  and  through  and  from  it, 
he  is  altogether  its,  and  is  to  have  bis  whole  life  regulated  by  its  laws 
and  for  its  ends.     Each   has  the   same   need  for  a  sacred  or  special 
order:  in  the  Itepublic  the  philosopher  is  king,  for  he  alone  knows  the 
idea,  or  stands  in  the  secret  of  God,  oud  &o  is  alone  able  so  to  organize 
and  administer  as  to  secure  its  realization;  and  in  the  Church  tbo 
priest  reigns,  the  man  Divinely  appointed  to  speak  to  men  concemiDgfl 
God,  and  reconcile  them  to  Him.     In  each  the  idealism  is  the  basis 
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of  I  detpotUm^  the  authority  of  the  sacred  order  is  absolute,  the 
naltitDde  may  not  rebel  agiunat  the  custodians  of  the  trutb,  they 
snst  remain  supreme  and  infallible  if  the  ideal  is  to  be  realized. 
ftA  has  a  similar  attitude  to  the  homo  and  family;  in  the  Republic 
tbe  Dan  must  be  without  a  homo  that  ho  may  the  better  serve  the 
State;  in  the  Church  the  man  who  would  be  ita  minister  must  l>c 
witkHit  family  or  home.  The  community  of  goods  iu  the  one  has 
ils  connterpart  in  the  rows  of  personal  poverty  in  alliance  with  cor- 
foiste  wealth  in  the  other ;  in  each  the  iudividual  derives  all  hia  good 
bvm  the  whole,  and  the  whole  has  command  over  the  all  of  the 
tfidiTidaal.  These  are  but  the  rough  outlines  of  a  parallel  which 
ni^t  be  indefinitely  extcaded  and  minntcly  illustrated ;  but  what 
iii^licaDt  is  tliis :  the  diBcrcnces,  so  far  as  ideal  and  apart  from 
the  fnndamental  one  of  the  itpcculative  character  iu  the  one  case  and 
tLe  historical  in  the  other,  may  be  describinl  as,  in  the  main,  those 
that  distinguished  Platonic  from  Neo-LMatouic  thought — i.e.,  dilTer- 
mt»  doe  to  the  penetration  of  the  original  philosophic  ideal  with 
mystic,  hierarchic,  tbeurgic,  and  ascetical  elements.  Tbu  Catholic 
Qurch  is  the  Platonic  kingdom  of  philosophers  transformed  into  a 
kugdom  of  priests. 


IV. 

llie  conclusion,  then,  is  this  : — The  principle  of  development  analy* 
tically  applied  to  the  Catholic  system  proves  that  the  parent  form  or 
aliorigioal  genn~-thc  ideal  and  society  of  Jesus — was  by  the  en- 
lironment  modified  in  a  twofold  direction ;  6rst,  from  the  aucient 
Hfligions,  Jewish  and  pagan,  it  received  the  notion  of  the  priepthoo<l, 
»ith  all  its  accessories,  and  so  became  sacerdotal ;  and,  secondly,  from 
Uif  Roman  empire,  working  on  the  material  of  its  primitive  Judaeo- 
Hellenic  polity,  it  received  the  dream  and  function  of  Roman  supre- 
ntaey,  and  so  became  Catholic,  papal,  and  infallible.  Once  it  had 
Ixen  so  modified  and  developed,  it  became,  largely  through  current 
politico-religious  speculation,  possessed  of  the  organizing  ideas  needed 
to  give  it  intellectual  consistency  aud  completeness,  making  an  his- 
torical system  the  body  of  a  universal  ideal.  IJat  this  conclusion 
bnogi  as  to  our  second  main  question — the  adequacy  of  the  Church 
or  institution  to  the  Religion  and  its  purposes.  Adequacy  may  be 
bnt  interpreted  in  a  double  sense,  as  cither  historical  efficiency,  or  as 
ideal  ni£Bciency ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  adequacy  for  work,  or 
adequacy  to  the  spirit  and  matter  of  the  Religion.  Something  must 
be  said  as  regards  each  of  these. 


L  There  is  here  no  desire  to  question  the  historical  eSicicucy 
tad  acbicTentcats  of  the  Roman  Church.     It  is  to  us  no  creation 
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of  cnft  or  subtlety,  human  or  diabolical,  no  Man  of  Sin,  Scarlet 
Woman^  or  shameless  Antichrist,  but  a  veritable  creature  of  God, 
and  manifest  minister  of  His  providence.  The  cncrffies  CTolvcd 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  enabled  it  at  once  to  ourvivc  and  be 
Tictorious.  They  were  conditions  of  Benice,  and  as  such  neceMary. 
Thns  the  rise  of  the  sacerdotal  idea  may  be  conceived  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  process  of  interpcnetratioD,  and,  on  the  other,  mediation 
and  reconcilement.  It  is  the  one  because  the  other;  the  old  and 
the  now  faiths  interpenetrate  that  the  new  Religion  may  the  better 
win  and  master  the  ancient  mind.  Catholicism  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Christian  idea  in  the  terms  and  through  the  associations 
of  the  ancient  faiths,  and  as  such  represents  on  the  largest  scale  the 
continuity  of  Religion  in  history.  Its  work  wan  n  needed  work,  for 
man  is  incapable  of  transitions  at  once  sudden  and  absolute ;  the 
construction  of  Christianity  through  the  media  of  the  older  Religions 
waa  A  necessary  prelude  to  its  construction  by  a  spirit  and  through, 
a  consciousness  of  its  own  creation.  The  absolute  ideal  had,  in 
order  to  be  intelligible,  to  nse  constituted  and  familiar  vehicles,  but 
only  that  it  might  win  the  opportunity  of  fashioning  vehicles  worthier  _ 
of  its  nature  and  fitter  for  its  end.  1 

The  political  element,  again,  especially  as  dominated  and  directed  by 
the  great  organizing  ideas,  had  its  own  special  function ;  it  mediated 
between  the  ancient  empires  of  force  and  the  new  empires  of  the  spirit. 
The  Pope   stood    when   Caesar  fell,  and  becamej  in    a  sense  higher 
than  Cajsar  had  ever  been — master  of  the  world.     In  those  days  of 
anarchy,  when  the  military,  legislative,  judicial,  fiscal,  and  municipal 
system  of  the  empire  had  completely  broken  down,  when  the  bar- 
barians had  seized  its  provinces  and  wasted  ita  cities,  and  were  con-  j 
tending  with  each  other  at   once  for  plunder   and  supremacy,   tha  \ 
ecclcaiaatical  was   the   only  universal    sovereignty   possible.      And 
the  sovereignty  the   Church    was    called    to  exercise   it   exercised 
beneficently;    it  worked  for   order,   justice,   and   civilination.      Ita 
asaociation  with  the  empire  had  made  it  imperial;  its  relipioua  ideal 
made  it   at  once    authoritative   and   humane.     "While  it  owed   its 
ambition  for  supremacy  to  Cajsar,  it  owed  its  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
to  Christ.     And  so,  while  it  succeeded,  it  did  not  repeat  the  empire ; 
ibi  sovereignty  had  another  basis,  and  was  exercised  by  other  means 
for  other  ends.     The  Church  was,  in  a  sense  Rome  could  never  be, 
"  the  Eternal  City ; "  in  it  eternity  took   bodily  shape  before  the 
eyes  of  men ;  and  so  a  vaster  meaning  came  into  life,  ennobling  the 
men    that  Uved    it,  dignifying  all  its  affairs.     Men  were  not  to  it 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  alien  races ;  all  were  to  it  spirits  and 
immortal,  rcBpouBible  to  it,  for  whom  it  was  responsible  to  God.     It 
represented,  iberefore,  a  new  idea  of  sovereignty,  a  grander  and  more 
awful  majesty,  an   empire  that  lived  by  faith  in  the  moral  and  im- 
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ladilal  worth  of  mau  for  his  gc»od  and  the  gloiy  of  God.  To  sajr 
fiat,  out  of  the  chaos  Kome  left,  it  created  order  is  to  say  a  small 
id  madeqtinto  thing;  it  created  a  ncvr  ideal  of  government,  made 
oin  another  being  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  Sovereign  another  being 
to  man.  Before  it  hod  been  the  reign  of  might ;  after  and  through 
jt«u  10  be  the  reign  of  the  Spirit. 

i.  It  is  imposBible,  then,  to  regard  the  history  of  Catholicism  as 
equal  to  the  history  of  Christianity;  it  is  at  once  mucli  more  and 
■Bjcb  lets.  It  is  much  more,  for  by  many  of  its  ideals,  institutions, 
and  associations  it  represents  the  continuity  of  the  ancient  and 
sudem  worlds,  their  kinship  and  community  in  matters  of  faith  and 
Yor^p ;  and  it  is  much  less,  for  much  of  the  beet  work  Chris- 
tiuity  has  done,  both  in  eaxlier  and  in  later  times,  has  been  done 
without  it  and  in  spite  of  it.  There  is  nothing  so  little  historical  as 
ilu  spirit  that  identities  Christianity  and  Catholicism,  or  that  sees  in 
it  cither  the  creation  of  Jesus  Clirist  or  the  sole  vehicle  of  Uis  truth. 
Il  has  indeed  rendered  eminent  services  to  our  race  and  our  Keligion ; 
ikie  demand  and  deserve  our  gratitude.  Tlie  Catholicism  of  the 
Cfttholic  Church  is  large,  but  there  is  one  still  lai^cr,  the  note  and 
fomesatm  of  no  Church,  but  of  all  the  Churches — the  Catholicism  of 
tk  Christian  Religion.  According  to  it,  the  truth  preserved  by  any 
or  each  is  the  property  of  all;  the  holiness  or  bcneiiccncc  of  one  is 
a  common  heritage,  enriching  the  vhole  family  of  the  faith.  The 
nints  of  Catholicism  ore  not  Catholic,  but  Christian  ;  the  achicvc- 
racats  of  Protestantism  came  uot  of  protesting,  but  of  loyalty  to 
coDicience  and  to  God.  And  the  right  attitude  to  both  is  to  say: — 
Since  they  are  due  to  the  iuspiratiou  of  the  one  Spirit,  they  belong 
to  the  nnirersalism  of  Christ,  uot  to  the  specialism  of  the  Churches. 
Froui  this  point  of  tictv  I  claim  to  be  as  much  us  any  Catholic  hetr 
to  all  that  is  Christiau  iu  Catholicism ;  and  the  claim  is  not  in  any 
wsy  affected  by  either  absolute  negation  or  qualified  assent  from  the 
Cilholic  side.  Whatever  is  oF  Christ  in  bis  system  can  be  iu.  no 
tesprct  alien  to  what  is  of  Christ  in  me  and  mine.  True  Catho- 
licism must  be  as  comprehensive  as  the  action  of  Qod  ;  whatever  is 
lesa  but  expresses  the  particularism  of  man. 

But  if  Catholicism  has  served  our  nice  and  our  Religion,  it  ba* 
alio  done  both  eminent  disservice,  and  this  alike  by  trhaC  it  has  and 
wliAt  it  has  not  achieved.  It  has  impoverished  Christiau  history, 
bai  made  it  less  rich  and  varied  than  it  ought  to  have  been  in  ideals 
of  liic,  faith,  and  society.  The  suppression  of  Montaniara  was  not 
an  unmixed  good,  indeed  in  many  respects  not  a  gt>ud  at  all^  for  io 
it  much  that  was  most  characteristic  and  primitive  in  Christianity 
ditd.  Bonatism  had  its  own  right  ta  be ;  emphasized  elements  in 
tbe  fieligion  Catholicism  had  no  room  fur  or  did  no  justice  to.  But 
a  greater  evil  than  the  monotony  it  introduced  into  the  Christian 
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im  own.  It  vu  potent  in  ita  earlier 
»  CaSftoa  sfld  omii,  bnt  impotent  id  its 
it,  ofwled  AcUgion  presented  in  a 
m  — giwiil  fvUde.  Bt  the  bands  of 
:  m  aaar  its  detth  chat  the  Reformation 
"A*  am  esBtnnes  befiire  ic  had  been 
«i0«to  l0*a  mrstaciBm  thankfully 
lof  tiaith  sDd  deTOtion.  Bnt  the  main 
'^wTtiTtfiT  Choroh  did  not  thea  make 
to  ivprDadi  it  with  men  like  the 
had  tfaeir  %baie  of  had  men,  and  we  have 
df  l6av,  thcdftfa  the  thin^  is  most  pitiful 
Ij  infaUihte.  Bnt  vhac  I  do  mean 
'  (Htiwith  rtentarr  waa  the  creation  of 
*w  than  in«bo«it  a  Reli^on,  or, 
Mftartfatt  ti  lanifid  the  eril.  The 
bad,  the  Cknnh.  was  a»  batter,  die  morat  deprarity  vaa 
^  IIm  iali^faitaii  wma/limm^  tha  Koaaims  licence  was 
in.  Am  nBgyaaiL  ftitaaaiAy  abaanMlaiiea  may  be  dis- 
lia  caafieM  with  Uk  Gcibsb  ^tparars,  the  French  kings, 
tha  afelfe  adBnan  af  Iha  Biiiaissanrr.  Moorish 
JaviiA  Inant  hat  ttoa  BBdkv  alter  nor  explain 
■Bo^  ia  it  ifae  had  rd^ned  for 
■.nnly  yat  her  iaMihiTiTT  ta  doctrine  had  been 
with  mtUsiBmef  m  *— wtni*  n  to  remit  in  the  completest 
hreakdava  ta  the  matter  of  Ikilh  vid  osonls  Chcadan.  Europe  has 
enr  kaown.  Tha  aapemataial  and  the  oatanl  gifia  were  so  ill- 
aaoiftBi  fhat  the  oae  did  noee  tlHa.  aaabafiae  Ae  other,  made 
Aa  eril  it  aorked  mote  iaietarate  and  acute.  The  Mithan^  of  the 
ftahada  iIk  nfcrm  at  cfae  ChaxA,  aod  the  act  that    broke 


&■  Bat  it  is  impoaaihie  to  end  heie;  modem  history  baa  significant 
r-A»K_  f^iDKh  PwaailmHB  vidi  heins  bind  to  the 
of  I9w  eaatnrin  that  fia  hetmn  Ac  Ibat  and  tfaa  snttcentb. 
Bat  than  is  a  Catholic  nmntopart  to  thai  Protestsat  neglecC  The 
eaatano  tiMt  base  dapsed  stBUB  the  fiAeenth  ended  hare  been  without 
4oaht  Ibc  most  erentfid,  fraikfol,  mamteatam  in.  the  hiBtcwy  of  man, 
mmI  Aetr  hiaCary  haa  been  the  history  of  Christiaa  peoples.  The 
of  ila  matBrial  progiess  has  been  a  reeord  of  marvels.  America 
JJM— wwJj  t^^nufififA^  pf^^  -  Asa  baa  been  opened  up, 
cmuiaemi  and  annexed ;  Africa  has  been  es^^red,  and  is 
pietced  and  penetrated  on  idl  sides ;  and  in  the  Anstralaaimn 
It  and  Iilaads  the  seeds  of  new  States  bare  been  plentifully 
town.  The  Eoropean  States,  with  certain  n^ificant  ezceptians,  are 
■ightirr  than  tbej  were  four  centuries  ago,  more  popokma^  freer. 
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italthier;  and  the  pooreit  of  the  countries  hare  become  rich  and 
full  of  comforta  as  compared  with  Europe  in  the  days  of  the  Block 
Pesth.  But  what  part  has  Christianity  hod  in  the  making  of  modera 
(jrilaatiou?  Not  much^  if  it  and  the  Catholic  Church  be  identica]. 
Ite  [irogTBanTe  peoples  have  been  the  non-Catholic ;  from  them 
ItitB  proceeded  the  noblcat  of  the  ameliorative  principles  and  actiona 
«f  tJie  period.  They  have  been  the  least  tronblcd  with  rerolutioa, 
^TC  had  the  most  happy,  voll-ordered  commonwealths,  have  enjoyed 
aort  freedom,  have  roost  ancrcsafuUy  laboured  to  temper  justice  with 
affcf,  to  make  judgment  remedial,  to  enlarge  the  area  of  rights,  and 
tonisetbe  ideal  of  duty.  And  the  same  peoples  have  been  pro- 
(loiscnt  in  the  realms  of  thought  and  spirit,  been  moat  deeply  and 
t^cnntly  exercised  by  the  problems  concerning  man  and  his  destiny. 
God  has  not  been  (^paring  of  His  gifts  of  great  men  to  those  who 
lit  QBtxide  Catholicism,  The  ICtiitabctlian  dramatists,  greatest  of 
nnkms  in  their  own  order,  were  the  poets  of  the  English  people 
iotlM  heroic  moment  of  their  reaction  against  Home.  MUton  was 
tk  poet  of  a  still  more  radical  revolution.  Cowpcr  and  Burns, 
Wordsvorth  and  Coleridge,  Tennyson  and  Browning,  represent 
tU  inspiration  and  aspiration  of  the  same  people.  Leasing,  and 
ScbiUcr,  and  Goethe  were  not  products  of  Catholicism.  The  most 
^■IdMlid  cycla  of  thinkers  since  the  Platonic  age  in  Greece  was  that 
rbich  began  with  Kant  and  ended  with  Hegel,  sous  of  Protestant 
Gennauy.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  names.  What  vrc  wish  to  know 
ii  this — tlic  relation  of  Christianity  to  this  whole  complex  movc- 
orat  called  progress  or  modern  civilization.  Our  modern  world 
hii  had  more  of  God  in  it  than  the  mcditeval,  aiu)  He  is  there 
ieaaue  of  the  Religion  we  call  Christianity  ;  but  were  we  to  identify 
tb  Religion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  we  should  hare  to  regard 
eir  voHd  as  in  progressive  apostasy  from  Him.  Rut  its  apostasy 
mnni  His  desertion  ;  and  a  world  forsaken  of  its  God  would  be 
poorer  in  ita  good  than  ours  has  been,  while  a  God  who  could, 
fTtn  in  the  interests  of  an  infallible  Church,  forsake  any  part  of 
Hii  World,  especially  a  part  that  had  been  so  strenuously  feeling 
iftcT  Him  that  it  might  know  His  truth  and  do  His  will,  would  be 
lea  Divine  than  we  bclicre  our  God  to  be.  We  will  not  allow  either 
tie  tnith  or  the  suflieiency  of  the  religious  idea  that  would  deny 
God  to  man,  or  make  Him  the  special  possession  of  any  Church. 
For  the  Atheism  that  denies  is  less  impious  than  the  Atheism  that 
His  presence,  that  dares  in  its  pride  to  say,  "  He  is  so  mine 
Lyou  must  belong  to  me  in  order  to  belong  to  Him,  and  what 
TOD  have  of  Him  is  by  my  grace  and  through  my  act.''  That  vain 
Ailieism  God  has  in  these  last  centuries  caused  His  very  providence 
\o  contradict  and  reprove.  For  it  were  a  strange  and  satirical 
tbeodiey  that  abould   exhibit  God  aa  working   ^wvcrty  and  revolu- 
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tioQ  ia  the  aatioos  that  had  accepted  or  ))cen.  forced  to  accept 
the  authority  of  His  oirn  infallible  Churchy  while  sending  falQe<ia  of 
life,  and  grace,  and  freedom  into  those  that  had  deserted  and  dis- 
owned it. 

it. 

This  lirin^  ustothe  ideal  sufficiency  of  Catholicism  .-  the  questioi 
whether  it  be  a  vehicle  equal  to  the  spirit  and  matter  of  the  Christia 
Religion,  the  alone  fully  qualified  interpreter  of  its  truth  to  our  age. 
Thin  is  the  really  fundamental  question,  and  I  may  frankly  say  that  it 
was  ia  order  to  a  grave  discussion  of  it  that  these  papers  were  under- 
taken.    It  has  indeed  been  implied  io  every  point  raised ;  and  itffl 
what  now  rcuiaius  to  be  said  wc  iriust  be  sevrrely  brief. 

1.  Catholicism  claims  to  preseut  the  completest  faith  in  Qod,and  to  do 
theamplest  justice  to  the  myBteries  of  faith  and  the  realities  of  Religion. 
The  supernatural  ism  on  which  it  La  grounded  is  indeed  marrellous. 
hut  it  ia  not  mysterious.  Cardinal  Newman,  usiog  the  mysteries  of 
Nature  to  justify  those  of  the  Church,  says,*  "  If  I  must  submit  my 
reuon  to  mj-stcries,  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  it  is  a  mystery 
more  or  a  mystery  less."  But  it  may  matter  io  an  infinite  degree; 
whether  it  does  matter  depends  on  the  source  and  character  of  the 
mysteries.  'ITie  true  mystery  is  a  thing  of  Nature ;  history  neither 
made  it  nor  can  show  bow  it  was  made;  reason  finds  .t  aud  cannot  I 
elude  it,  for  it  is  bound  up  with  the  being  of  the  reason  and  the  system 
that  holds  aud  unfolds  it.  Itut  a  false  mystery  is  only  a  marfel,  a 
belief  with  a  remarkable  history,  without  ground  in  nature  or  reason 
in  thought,  bnt  bound  up  with  the  being  of  on  institution,  explicable 
through  it,  yet  helping  to  explain  it.  The  mystery  is  at  once  im- 
roauent  aud  universal,  has  its  roots  in  the  universe  that  confronts  man, 
its  reason  in  the  man  that  confronts  the  universe,  and  through  it  life 
ia  invested  with  all  its  meaning  and  all  its  grandeur;  but  the  marvel 
is  occasional  and  particulsr,  has  no  meaning  apart  from  the  institution 
through  and  for  which  it  esists,  while  the  institution  has  no  majcaty- 
apart  from  it.  The  mystery  exercises  reason,  but  the  marvel  taxes 
faith ;  aud  so,  while  authority  may  be  based  on  the  mysteries  of  reason, 
the  marvela  of  faith  must  be  based  on  authority.  The  enpcmaturalism 
native  to  the  Christian  Religion  is  mysterious,  for  in  it  Nature  and 
man  may  lie  embosomed,  comprchcudcfl,  uncomprehending  ;  but  the 
supernatural  ism  of  Borne  is  without  mystery,  for  while  it  is  sufficient 
to  the  needs  of  Cathuliciam,  it  is  inadequate  to  the  idea  of  God,  or 
the  ideals  of  His  providence  and  kingdom.  It  has,  too,  a  natural 
history  of  its  own;  its  most  transcendent  dogmas  need  but  to  be  studied 
through  their  history  to  be  thorouglily  intelligible.  Belief  in  them 
may  be  the  measure  of  submissiou  to  the  authority  on  which  they 
rest ;  it  in  no  way  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  mind  to  those  ulti- 
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'mto  beliefs  vfaich  are  the  true  mysteries  of  thought  and  the 
uainne.  Kay,  a  man's  faith  in  the  supernatoral  may  be  all  the 
){0ieal  that  his  faith  in  Catholic  dogma  is  strong  ;  it  may  be  faith 
■  ibe  Church  and  its  determinations,  not  in  God  and  His  living 
Spiiit.  If  God  is  Icuown  and  approached  through  the  Church,  then 
itiiDOt  so  much  God  ss  the  Church  that  is  believed,  for  itft  people 
(U  ioow  Ilim  only  through  the  terms  it  approves,  and  approach 
Qiin  only  oo  the  conditions  it  prescribes.  But  to  bind  God  to  a 
direb  and  distribute  and  determine  His  truth  through  its  decrees 
iiiiwd  supernaturalism  ;  it  is  to  bring  the  Almighty  vithin  the 
Smili  of  an.  historical  iustitutiou,  and  then  to  argue  that  the  limi- 
uum  is  credible  because  it  makes  the  institution  ao  IJirine,  justifies 
lU  claims,  and  explains  its  prerogatives.  Tbis,  I  repeat,  may  be 
gurrellousj  but  it  is  not  raysterioua ;  it  may  make  the  iustitntion 
Kfflsrkable,  but  it  does  not  make  Religion  Divine.  The  more 
c^niscd  authority  becomes,  the  more  exigent,  imperative,  imperious, 
it  grom ;  in  a  word,  the  more  it  is  ineorporated  in  a  Church  the 
W*t  the  Church  tends  to  supersede  Gotl,  and  to  become  His  substitute. 
^  centra  of  gravity  i^,  us  it  were,  changed  ;  the  Church  experiences 
ildnd  of  apotheosis,  God  snffers  a  sort  of  political  incarnation.  It  so 
Inldi  the  approaches  to  Him  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  His  hands  as 
Hi  is  in  its;  and  in  tlic  very  degree  that  it  possesses  Him,  \aturc 
ui  man  are  deprived  of  His  presence.  The  special  Theism  of  the 
Ckurch  end*  in  a  mure  awful  Atheism  of  the  universe. 

2.  Indeed,  the  radical  defect  of  Catholicism  seems  to  me  its  want  of 
I  true  superuaturalism,  and  even  fundamental  incompatibility  with 
on.    It   is  throughout   conceived    in  the  interests   of  the  Church 
ntber  thau  in  the  interests  of  l^ligiou  aud  humauity.     The  CathuUu 
Charch  is  built  on  a  conception   of  Deity  that   is  not  Christ's,  it 
(liipenscs  Hie  grace  aud  distributes   His  truth  to  those  outside  its 
pde  on  terms,  in  modes  aud  quautities  that  involve  the  ucgatiua  of 
His  holiest   attributes  aud  Divincst  qualities,  the  scholastic  distlnc- 
tioos  which  most  incline  to  charity  being  but  an  aggravation  of  the 
oflence.     And   even   to   thoaie  within   its   pale  the  rcpresoutation  of 
Him  is  imperfect:  the  Church  has  dctormiucd  the  idea  of  God;  the 
i^  of  God  has  not  been  allowed  to  determitie  the  idea  and  spirit  of 
Uw  Church.     There  is  no   Ruligiuu   su  getieruus  as   the  Ueliglon  of 
tlie  New  Testament.     God  as    He  appears   there  is   the   universal 
Father,  and  all  men  arc  llis  sons ;  between  Him  aud  them  no  institu- 
tion or  Church  can  be  allowed  to  stand,  the  only  Priest  or  Mediator 
being  the   Christ.      The   Apostles  bum   with   holy   passion  against 
ewry  "middle  wall  of  partition,"  or  whatever  would  limit  the   grace 
,  sod  activity  of  God.      He  is  the  God  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  "  iu 
I  Him  all   live  and  move  and   have  their  being,"  "  in  every  nation  he 
(hat  feareth  God  aud  worketh  righteousuess  is  accepted  of  Htm." 
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In  the  early  Church  this  was  the  doctrine  of  men  like  Justin  Martyr 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  but,  as  the  idea  of  the  Church  rose, 
the  remoter,  the  more  formal  and  circumscribed,  were  God's  rcla- 
tioDs  to  men  concciTcd  to  be.  The  greater  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
priesthood  and  mediation,  vith  their  associated  ideas  and  inatrumenta, 
the  less  general  became  His  in6acnce  and  the  leas  immediate  inter- 
course with  Ilim ;  and,  as  He  lost,  tbc  intermediaries  gained  in  reality 
to  faith.  The  very  notion  of  Religion  was  revolutionized,  ceased  to 
have  the  spiritual  immediacy,  the  ethical  breadth  and  intensity^  the 
iilial  love  and  peace,  the  hum,aa  purity  and  gentleness^  of  Jesus,  and 
became  more  akin  to  the  ancient  sacerdotal  and  ceremooial  irorahips. 
The  gicat  enemy  of  God  is  the  idea  of  the  Church  and  its  priesthood. 
Kutliing  has  so  estranged  men  from  Him  as  the  claim  to  be  alono 
able  to  reconcile  Him  and  them.  The  most  clamant  need  of  our  ■ 
day  is  to  recover  the  religious  idea  of  Jesus,  and  the  only  way  to 
recover  it  is  to  think  of  God  as  lie  was  declared  to  be  by  the  only 
begotten  Son,  vbo  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

But  enough  ;  these  discussions  must  here  end,  tIiou<;h  with  the 
feeling  that  they  arc  hardly  well  begun.  Tlie  fundamental  problem 
was  one  touching,  not  the  truth  of  rival  Churches,  but  the  form  in 
vbicli  the  ('hristian  Faith  can  best  be  prrsentcd  to  onr  age. 
Keligious  men  arc  face  to  face  with  serious  issiivSj  and  are  burdeued 
Trith  grai-e  responsibilities.  The  difficulties  of  belief  arc  great,  but 
the  coustiousness  of  them  is  greater;  they  spring  not  so  much  from 
the  new  knowledge  as  the  changed  estimate  and  conditions  of  life. 
Men  are  so  possessed  and  oppressed  by  the  labour  needed  to  wio  the 
means  uf  living  that  they  bare  not  eutScient  energy  of  mind  to 
ireigb  or  to  master  the  deeper  mysteries  of  life,  and  so  are  prepared 
to  allow  either  authority  to  aflirm  their  faith  or  criticism  to  dissolve 
it.  In  such  an  age  Catholicism  may  have  its  place,  and  make  its 
converts,  and  it  is  no  purpose  of  ours  to  take  it  from  them  or  them 
Arom  it.  But  if  it  claims  to  be  tlie  one  real,  sufficient,  and  rctcvaiit 
form  of  the  Christian  Keligion,  then  the  truth  must  be  spoken.  Xot 
in  and  through  it  is  Keligion  to  be  realized  in  an  age  of  thought,  in  _ 
a  world  of  freedom,  progress,  order,  and  activity.  Its  doctrine  of  I 
authority  and  the  Church  b  a  direct  provocation  to  scepticism ;  its 
idea  of  Religion  is  on  impoverishment  of  the  ideal  that  came  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  Faith  can  come  by  its  rights  only  as  it 
fulfils  its  duties  to  reason,  and  the  Church  that  alone  has  a  right  to 
liv«  is  the  Church  that,  by  finding  iu  God  the  most  humanity. 
Boat  fills  humanity  with  God,  and  so  works  for  the  establishment  of 
that  Kingdom  which  was  founded  by  the  Son,  and  is  governed  by 
the  Father,  of  man. 

A.  M.  F^iRa&iBN. 
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THE  Bobiect  of  this   article,  from  its  natare,  can   only  he  put 
before  the  public  in  a  dry  statistical  form  ;  but  from  the.  c\r- 
cuBUtaDces  of  tho  day  it  cannot  fail  to  hare  a  considerable  interest 
tDiUwho   hare  been   watching  our  present  relations  with  Iliissia. 
He  enormoiw  territory,   the   rapid   advance  of  civilixinK  iofluences 
Ibroaghout  that  territory,  the  despotic  and  esf^entially  military  form 
of  gOTemment,  unite  to  make  the  military  system  of  Itussia  almost 
uuque   in    the  history  of  nations.     The  standing  army  of  Uussia 
raasista  of  over  JW),000  men  on  a  peace,  and  over  2,000,0{M)  on  a  war 
(botiog.     A  system  of  reserves,  and  the  enormous  number  of  adults, 
ionitally  ready  to  recruit  the  tirst  line,  make   it  appear  possible  to 
keep  up  a  permanent  army  of  2,000,000,     It  is  not  our  purpose  at 
pracDt  to  point  out  the   many  sources  of  practical   and   (iriancial 
veaknpss  in  this  military  system,  but  to  place  before  the  public,  aa 
coodsely  as   can    be,   the   constitation  of   the  imperial    army  of 
I     Rosiia. 

Li  Before  proceeding  to  statistics,  which  will  be  given  generally  in 
^H^niiimntc  round  numbers,  it  will  be  interesting  to  look  for  a 
^BuDCDt  at  the  physique  and  morale  of  the  population,  all  of  wliom 
^ftrc  liable  to  service  in  tho  army.  The  nobility  and  gentry,  npart 
from  iheir  obligation  to  serve,  are  naturally  anxious  for  a  military- 
rtrcer,  which  is  the  only  one  that  leads  to  favour  at  Court — in  fact,, 
the  only  IcgiEimate  outlet  for  ambition  or  hope  of  social  success. 

The  aristocratic  youth  of  Kiissia  couimence  their  military  career 

in  gycanasia  (schools),  where  they  receive  a  liberal  education,  at  the 

[eoften.      Religion,    languages,    history,   mathematics,   kc,   form 

tt  of  tbe  connc;  which    lasts  for  seven  years ;  but  drill,  fencing, 

nasties,  and  swimming  are  subjects  to  whiclk  considerable  promi- 
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nence  is  given,  and  each  school  has  a  uniform  ia  vliicb  the  scholars 
invariably  apjicar.  At  the  eud  uf  the  course  they  are  medically 
inspected,  and  only  those  vhi>  are  physically  fit  arc  permitted  to  be 
examined  for  cadctship;  those  who  are  rejected  may  be  appointed 
to  different  offices  under  (fovcnimeut.  The  corps  d'SIite  are  held 
out  as  inducements  to  those  who  pass  the  highest  standard  of 
examination. 

There  arc  eighteen  or  twenty  of  these  gymnasia  at  present  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  empire.  They  feed  the  eight  cadet  schools 
which  provide  the  higher  rlass  of  officer.  Of  these,  the  Imperial 
Corps  of  Pages  is  the  most  aristocratic,  and  supplies  most  of  the 
oflScers  for  the  Guard.  The  remainder  are  at  St.  Petcrsbnrg,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Alexander  School  at  Moscow  and  the  Finland 
Cadet  Corps  at  HeUingfors,  the  latter  being  exclusively  for  natives  of 
the  Duchy  of  Finland.  The  Michael  Artillery  and  Nicholas  Engineer 
Cadet  Schools  furnish,  as  their  titles  imply,  the  higher  class  of 
artillery  and  engineer  olUccrs. 

The  pro-gymnasia,  of  which,  there  are  eight,  receive  boya  of  any 
cla5s,  ten  years  of  age,  a  small  percentage  of  whom  join  the  army 
direct  as  Dou•conlmis^iu□ed  olHcers;  the  remainder  supply  the  JunLcr 
schools,  after  a  seven  years'  course. 

The  Junker  schools  provide  the  body  of  ofQeers.  The  course 
la^ts  for  two  years,  and  only  those  cadcta  who  obtain  a  certain  figure 
of  merit  arc  appointed  to  commissions.  The  cadets,  in  additiua  to 
theoretical  instruction^  liave  a  most  practical  course  of  study  in 
alcctcbing  and  outpost  duty ;  they  also  go  into  camp  for  four  months 
in  the  year,  and  take  part  in  all  drills  and  exercises.  Batteries^ 
squadrons,  and  battalions  are  formed,  all  manned  by  cadets. 

These  schools  are  in  the  different  military  districts  and  under  the 
staff  of  those  districts,  and  the  instructors  are  taken  from  tlic  best 
officers  in  the  district. 

The  best  born  and  educated  of  the  community,  who  are  liable  to 
military  service,  naturally  endeavour  to  pass  into  the  army  through 
one  of  these  channels,  with  the  hope  of  becouiiug  oncers.  Service 
being  almost  universally  compulsory,  many  are  taken  by  the  aunual 
conscription.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  serve  in  the  ranks 
for  any  length  of  time  aro  the  lower  rural  classes.  Their  physique 
must  be  fairly  good,  as  tlicy  have  to  pass  a  careful  medical  examiua- 
tion.  They  arc  accustonle^l  to  hard  work  and  poor  living,  seldom 
seeing  butcher's  meat,  and  accustomed  from  youth  to  the  severe 
fasts  prescribed  by  the  Greek  Church.  They  arc  very  superstitious, 
almost  fatalistic,  in  their  religion ;  for  the  most  part  thoroughly 
illiterate ;  and  Air  these  reasons,  patient,  obedient,  and  ready  to  follow 
good  officers  to  certain  death. 

It  is  iapoasible  to  say  so  much  of  the  morale  of  the  officer  class. 
The  iuducemcuts  are  so  great  to  most  young  men  to  become  officers 
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in  the  army,  that  tbcre  arc  man;'  more  who  do  so  from  cxpcdicony 
tbaa  from  prcdilcctioa.  Tberc  ure  many  able  and  accomplishni 
offioert,  but  it  i»  open  to  duubt  wbcthcr  throughout  they  bare  that 

mpath;  with  their  meo  and  their  professioo  irbich  would  enable 
them  to  make  the  moat  of  their  commands. 

The  territory  of  the  Russian  £mpirc  is  usually  divided  into 
£iiropeaa  aod  Asiatic  Russia ;  the  former  cousisting  of  Russia  proper, 
,  Poland,  and  Cis-Caucasia ;  and  tlic  latter  of  Trans-Caueasia. 
iberiaj  and  Central  Asia. 

The  available  statistics  arc  far  from  acrurate,  but  a  rough  estimate, 
plactDg  tbe  population  of  the  empire  at  about  90,000,000  souls,  and 
its  ana  at  8,5(K),0O0  Euglisb  square  milcn,  or  about  one-scTenth  of 
tbe  inhabited  surface  of  the  globe,  will  give  a  fair  general  idea  of  it* 
population  and  extent. 

The  population  may  be  divided  into  the  following  proportions  of 
flui^  ',— 

Nob1««  (herediLury  and  penonal)  .  .  1'25  per  cent. 

Claric^  cUjim* 100       .. 

Town  c\»-i3e» lO^vi        „ 

Kural  claiMS m-Zb       „ 

Military  ciassos iiifr       ,, 

MintUanoouB 'ii>      „ 


lOU-00 
Tbe  army  expenditure  is  about  one-fourth  of  tbe  total  cxpeuditure 
of  tbe  State,  aud  averages  ahuut  £30,000,000,  taking  the  rouble  as 
its  full  tUver  value  (3*.  2rf.).  or  £iO,OlK>,000,  allowing  for  the  deprc- 
cistAl  value  (24.  Id.)  of  the  rouble. 
Tlio  furcea  of  Russia  cunsist  uf--- 

The  Regular  troops.  The  Irregular  troopo. 

The  0]v>ttchi!nii^,  or  geoeral  levy. 


Tha  regular  troops  consist  of — 

The  Pielft,  or  Standing  Aiaty. 
Tbe  Keaorvc 
llie  Ersatz. 

The  irrcgalar  troops  consist  of — 

The  Cosanclea 


Fortress  and  Locnl  Troop*, 
luslructionjtl  Troops. 
Special  Corps. 


The  Militia. 


Tbo  OpoUchenie  consists  of  all  mcu  capable  of  bearing  arms 
betveen  the  agea  of  20  and  40  wlio  do  not  b:;IoDg  cither  to  ihe 
r^olar  or  irregular  troops. 

The  military  system  of  Russia,  like  that  of  all  the  other  great 
Castineatal  Powers,  is  based  on  the  principle  of  universal  military 
•enice,  but  there   are  special  regulations  which  apply  t>  the  Grand 
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Duchy  of  Fiulaadj  and  aUo  to  tbose  Cossacks  who  occupy  Crovo 
lands  in  rctiini  for  military  service. 

The  conficription  takci  place  aunually,  at  such  a  time  that  thoae 
recruits  by  whom  the  lot  is  drawn  may  join  their  colours  by  Ist 
Dcccmher. 

Every  mate  who  has  completed  bis  Tiiueteenth  year  on  the  previous 
lat  of  January  is  called  upon  to  draw,  with  tlie  following  ciceptions : — 
Any  person  who  having  been  deprived  of  civil  rights  is  rcj^ardcd  as 
unworthy  ;  the  only  bread-winner  in  a  family ;  clergy  of  all  Christian 
denomiDations;  singers  in  orthodox  churches  who  hare  completed  a 
course  of  study  for  the  Church. 

Some  may  avoid  thi»  conscription  by  enlisting  as  volunteers.  They 
can  do  so  if  more  than  scventeeu  years  of  age,  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents  or  guardians ;  they  must  be  physically  fit,  aud  pass  a 
certain  educational  stuudard. 

The  permaueut  drain  ou  the  establishment  of  tho  Russian  army  is 
calculated  at  aomcthiug  Ium  than  ^^U^OOO  per  auuum.  The  average 
number  of  men  completiag  their  uiuetveuth  year  is  about  800,000  ; 
nearly  half  this  uumber  arc  exempt  from  family  reasons ;  about  5U,000 
are  medically  unfit  j  (iOjOOO  or  70,000  are  put  back  for  a  year,  or  fail  to 
appear;  leaving  between  2(H),0I)0  and  250,000  to  draw  numbers  for 
the  regular  army,  any  surplus  being  passed  direct  into  the  Opolt- 
ciienii?. 

The  recruits  are  then  draughted  to  different  regiments,  according 
to  physical  or  territorial  fitness,  the  Guards  of  course  having  the 
pick,  their  lowest  standard  of  height  being  5  ft.  CJ  in. ;  after  them  the 
Grenadiers,  a  ft.  4^  in.;  down  to  the  lliflcs  and  Kdgineers,  with  a 
standard  of  5  ft.  ]J  in. — the  latter  corps,  however,  claiming  such  men 
as,  from  their  prcviuus  traitjing  in  mines  or  on  railways,  would  be 
specially  adapted  fur  the  work. 

Some,  however,  who  draw  a  lot  which  calls  them  to  serve  are 
exempt  :a  time  of  peace,  and  are  at  once  enrolled  in  the  Reaerve. 
Such  are  doctors,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  veteriuary  surgeons, 
nnlcsB  they  arc  liable  to  service  by  the  rules  of  the  establishment  iu 
which  they  have  been  educated;  painters  scut  abroad  by  the 
Imperial  Fine  Arts  Academy  to  study  their  art,  professors,  masted, 
tutors,  assistants,  aud  perilous  belougiug  to  public  cducatiuuul 
establishments. 

The  duration  of  service  for  those  recruits  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  drawing  of  lots  is  iiicd  at  six  years  %ritli  tlio  colours  and  nine 
in  the  Reserve.  As  a  rule,  about  80  ])cr  cent,  of  tlic  conscripta  can 
ncitlier  read  nor  write ;  so,  in  order  to  increase  the  desire  for  educa- 
tion, reduction  of  service  is  made  undCr  the  following  circum- 
«4ncc8 : — 

(I)  To  eighteen  mcnths  with  the  colours  and  thirteen  and  a  half 
n  in  the  Reserve,  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  completed  their 
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Mune  of  study  at  tbe  universitie!>,  or  other  Grst-class  educational 
Mttblisbmeiits. 

(2)  To  three  years  with  the  colours  and  twelve  in  the  Reserve,  ia 
tbfl  caw  of  men  who  have  fiutsbed  tho  course  of  aix  classes  in  the 
f^uaaia,  or  the  course  in  second'claas  educational  establishments. 

(3)  To  four  years  with  the  colours  and  eleven  in  the  Rcscr^'C,  in  the 
rue  of  men  who  have  finiabctl  their  course  in  third-class  educational 
cttablishnients: 

Of  course  these  term*  of  service  only  apply  to  times  of  peace ; 
in  the  ercat  of  war  all  men  remain  with  the  colours  as  long  as  their 
lerrices  are  required. 

Volunteers  hnvc  a  special  duration  of  scrrice,  and  are  divided  into 
tiiree  classes — 

(1)  Three  months  with  the  colours,  if  tliey  have  passed  their  exami- 
Bitiuu  at  a  tirst-class  educational  establishment. 

(2)  For  six  mouths,  if  at  a  ttecond-class  establishment. 

(9)  For  two  years,  if  they  bare  passed  the  examination  according  to 
tie  special  scheme  fixed  by  Ministers  of  War  and  Public  Instruction. 

The  term  of  service  for  all  volunteers  in  tbc  Kc8er\e  is  for  nine  years. 

Volunteers  may  choose  the  branch  of  the  »er>ice  which  they  prefer, 
hot  if  they  joiu  the  Uuards  or  cavalry,  must  maiutain  themselves  at 
their  own  expense.  In  other  corps  they  arc  maintained  by  the  State, 
unless  they  wish  to  pay  their  own  expenses  and  live  in  private  quar- 
ters. On  passing  a  technical  examination,  they  may  rise  to  be  non- 
commissioned  or  commissioned  officers  after  two  months  as  privates 
Bud  three  months  ss  non^commisfiioncd  officers.  Tho  rank  of  o&icer 
cannot,  however,  be  given  to  a  volunteer  in  this  way,  unless  he  baa 
been  oui  in  camp  during  the  auuiial  period  of  training. 

Having  entered  the  service,  the  recruit  coramences  bis  career  on 
\i.  per  day  in  the  Guards,  and  \d.  in  the  line;  together  with  his 
OKSB  allowance,  which  varies  from  Igrf-  to  \d.  per  diem,  and  bis  daily 
ration  of  2  lbs.  of  flour,  salt  and  barley ;  but  with  the  jjlorious 
posribllity  of  finding  the  b&tou  of  the  field-maribal  a  necessary  pare 
of  bis  equipment  ere  he  retires  on  a  pension. 

The  Standing  or  Held  Army  consists  of  the  Guards,  Greopdiers, 
sad  Line. 


The  Guards  consist  of— 

12  R^imenta  of  Infantry. 
1  ICcgimeiH  t»f  Itiflte. 
•J  Uravy  KirlJ  BnUerifS. 

The  Grenadiers  consist  of — 


•J  Light  Field  Bolteriea. 
6  Ilorw  ^Vnillery   do. 
1  Battalion  Sappcra. 


]C  Bqpuenu  of  Infantry. 
1 1  Heavy  Viv\<\  UaUeries. 


13  Light  Field  Batteries. 
1  Battalion  Sappers. 

The  Guards   Hegiment  of  Infantry  have  distinctive  titles. 
Ottsadters  are  numbered  from  1  to  16. 


The 


:o 
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Tlie  Line  couBJsts  of — 


lofiuitry. 


i  IC-l  Kcgiments  (of  4  ButtaUoas). 

-J    4C  Battalions  of  Rifles. 

(    29  Bttttniious  of  Frontier  Infatiln'. 


I  IS  Regimenti  (of  6  Squadrons)  Dragoona. 
CftviJry.   <  14  ».         (  »•  )  Lanceni. 


Artillcrj'. 


/  119  Henvy  FieH  Butteries  <8  Guns). 
)  122  Light      „  '^  ^ 

\ 


21  HorBe  AruHeiy 
l.'i  Mountain 


Engin«er».  - 


13  Battalions  (52  Compunies). 
Turkestan  Sapper  (2  Companies). 
Rnat  Siberian  (1  Company). 
4  Knilway  HattalionEi. 
4  FnntQoii  Battalions. 
,  4  Torpedo  Com  iiaiiies. 

Kcgiments  of  the  Hue  are  numbered  from  1  to  IGi,  besides  having 
each  a  local  or  houorary  deaignatiou.  Although  the  Cossacks  liare 
becu  classed  under  the  head  of  irregular  troojjs,  a  Cossack  cavalry 
regiment  forms  an  integral  part  of  each  cavalry  division  of  the  stand- 
ing nmiy,  and  so  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  now  a  short 
description  of  their  origin  and  composition. 

The  Cossacks  were  originally  banda  of  military  adventurers,  or 
freebooters,  who  have  gradually  migrated  from  the  frontier  of  Poland 
to  Siberia,  a  process  which  has  lasted  for  over  five  centuries. 

They  were  either  driven  from  their  settlements  by  Russia,  or  left 
them  of  their  own  accord  on  further  predatory  expeditions.  They 
were  thus  the  pioneers  of  the  Russian  advauce  to  Asia.  Siberia  was 
presented  to  the  Czar  by  the  Cossack  chief  Zermak. 

These  successive  Cossack  colonies  have  gradually  come  under 
Rnssian  auhjection,  and  that  country  has  utilized  their  strong 
military  instincts^  which,  under  the  influence  of  civilization,  have 
produced  the  beau  ideal  of  cavalry.  However,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  artiticial  training  which  every  Cossack  now  receives 
from  earliest  youth  will  lung  keep  up  the  trailitioiis  left  by  their 
hardy  ancestors^  who  were  trained  in  actual  daily  warfare. 

Every  Cossack  (with  a  few  family  exoeiitious)  who  is  physically 
fit,  enters  the  "preparatory"  class  at  ciglitccn  years  of  age.  He 
is  obliged  to  provide  himself  with  a  horse  and  equipment — half  at 
his  own  expense,  and  half  is  paid  by  Government. 

At  twenty-one  he  passes  into  the  "  field  "  class,  which  is  divided 
into  three  classes: — First  class  :  Guards — ■4 squadrons,  one  battery; 
line — regiments  Ist  to  20th  ;  artillery — batteries  1  to  7.  Second  class  : 
Line— Tcgiments  Slat  to  40th;  artillery — batteries  8  to  14.  Third 
class  :   Line— regiments  4lst  to  60th ;  artillery — batteries  15  to  21. 

In  each  of  these  classes  the  Cossack  spends   four  years.      In  the 
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woond  they  remaia  at  borne,  but  keep  up  tbeir  hones  aud  equipment. 
Id  tbe  third  the7  are  oulj  required  to  provide  horses  ou  luobiltzattoa, 
sad  the^  are  obliged  to  atteud  three  traiuiogs  during  the  last  eight 
jCttTB,  of  three  ireeka'  duratiou.  Krom  thirty-two  to  thirtj'-seven 
veara  of  age  they  serve  in  the  ilcservc,  aud  are  then  drafted  into  tbe 
|Opoltcheaie. 

Ther  arc  oflBcered  principally  by  Cossack  ofiiccnj  but  a  cousidei- 
•blc  number  are  posted  from  the  regular  army. 

The  resources  of  all  the  Cossack  territories  arc  cstirnnted  at  over 
1,000,000  males,  nearly  half  of  whom  arc  Don  Cossscks,  and  over 
1,200,000  horses.  They  arc  good  little  hardy  nnimalc,  standing 
great  hardship  and  fetiguc.  The  fur  cap,  high  scat,  snafBe-hridle, 
and  whip  arc  the  well-known  pccnliaritics  of  the  ('o&aack  soldier. 

Tbe  Rcserrc  consiata  of  all  soldiers  passed  from  the  regular  army, 
according  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  joined.  In  peace,  cadres 
of  d€  line  and  one  (luards  battalion  arc  kept  up ;  on  mobilization 
there  arc  'M  Itcservc  infantry  divisions,  each  of  16  battalions,  Hvc 
Goards,  and  i)6  independent  battalions  available;  making  a  grand 
total  of  4H5  battalions. 

There  are  six  reserve  artillery  brigades  of  six  batteries  each.  Each 
diviaiou  is  made  iuto  a  battery  on  mobiliEation,  making  a  total  of 
IH  batteries  on  a  war  footing. 

The  £rftats  corrcapoud  to  our  dcputa,  each  regiment  and  artillery 
ilihgade  hariug  an  Krsatx  battalion,  squadron,  or  battery  pcrmaaeutly 
stationed  iu  one  of  the  tliirteea  military   districts,  from  which  it  is 
fed  iu  time  of  war. 

Fortreas  and  local  troops  consist  of — 

50  BattaliuDs  of  Fortress  Artillery, 
wludi  arc  distributed  for  duty  in  the  fifteen  principal  fortresses. 
In  European  Un»ia  there  are  : 

6  Local  Uattaliona  104  Local  Decachnients. 


40  Escort  Detachments. 


In  the  Caucasus : 

3  Local  Biittalioas. 

In  Turkestan : 

3  Local  Battalions.  SO  Local  DctncImiGnta 

"Which  may  probably  have  been  considerably  increased  during  the 
put  two  years. 

In  Siberia : 

G  Local  Bstulions.  S7  Kscirl  Dviacbments. 

43  Local  Detach  men  IH. 

ig  the  total  about  60,000  local  troops. 
The  iDstruclional    troops    consist   of  a   battalion  of  mfantrj-,  a 
•qoadion  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  field  (two  mountain  gutis)  and 
ODo  of  hone  artillery,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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A  company  is  Rtationed  at  TiflU  for  inBtruction  omoD^  tbe  troops 
of  tbc  Caucasus ;  a  company  of  engiDcers  for  teaching  electricity 
and  tbc  use  of  torpedoes. 

Special  corps  iticludc  the  general  ataff  of  the  army,  pensioners,  the 
gendarmerie,  discipliuary  battalions,  to  which  arc  aent  bad  characters 
sentenced  by  the  military  courts,  &c. 

The  chief  command  is  vested  in  the  Czar,  immediately  under 
whom  ia  the  Minister  of  War  and  General  Staff.  These  control  the 
Oeneral  Ooreruors  of  the  thirteen  military  districts  and  tbe  chief 
Attamau  of  tbe  Cossacks,  who  are  respectively  responsible  for  their 
commands.  Each  of  these  commanders  is  assisted  by  a  military 
council  and  staff.  Each  General  Governor  is  rcspousible  also  for 
producing  and  forwardiug  to  their  regiments  all  meu  ou  furlough, 
and  called  out  from  the  Reserve,  ou  mobilization.  The  Opoltchenie 
corresponds  to  the  German  Landalurm,  and  includes  all  men  betweeu 
twenty  aud  thirty  years  of  age  who  do  not  belong  to  the  regular 
army,  navy,  or  rcttcrvc. 

The  Militia  is  iusignificant,  although  Rflcou  battalions  were  raised 
duriug  the  Russo-Tnrkish  war. 

The  Russian  soldier,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  Household  Cavalry 
and  Cossacks,  is  clothed  in  a  dark  green  doublc-hreastcd  tunic,  with 
trousers  tucked  into  long  boots.  He  wears  cotton  bandages  instead 
of  socks.  The  infantry  soldiers  carry  the  Bcrdau  rifle  and  bayonet, 
a  small  proportiou  of  entrenching  tooK  and  their  ienies  d'alrij  ia 
addition  to  their  kit-bag  and  ammunition. 

Dragoons  arc  also  armed  with  the  long  Bcrdan. 

The  Artillery  is  admirable;  they  as  well  as  tbe  Cavalry  having 
the  privilege,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  being  able  to  per- 
form extended  operations  wherever  they  arc  stationed  during  the 
summer.  Large  camps  and  monieuvres  arc  annually  held  at  Krasnoe 
Selo  aud  the  surrounding  country.*  The  horses  are  admirably 
broken  ;  the  artillery  horses  being  driven  in  snafflc-bridlcs,  and  with 
pole  draught. 

'llje  Horse  Artillery  of  the  Guard  gallop  over  rough  ground  with 
the  greatest  dasL  All  officers  are  aUowed  one  horse  in  peace  and 
two  in  war  by  the  Government.  The  guns,  many  of  which  are 
Knipp — though  of  late  the  Russian  Government  has  been  making  the 
same  gun — are  admirably  served,  aud  though  the  light  and  heavy 
field  batteries  both  fire  a  heavy  projectile  with  a  fair  initial  velocity, 
the  carriage  seems  able  to  bear  the  shock  oC  discharge,  and  be  easily 
moved  by  the  little  horses.  The  system  of  equitation  is  excellent ; 
not  only  the  school  for  ridiug-mabtcrs  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  lasts 

*  TLii  troopB  STQ  hIki  annually  practised  in  the  "tir  do  ^nrc."  A  force  of  all  anna 
advances  aj(iiii»t  nn  i-ticnij-  rnjirpafnlcil  by  diimniy  tlKUTva.  Iteal  »hel]  and  hall  ammu* 
BitJoD  oic  used.  Tlio  ajuliuloixica  and  Biirgivol  appliances  otc  prnvUcaUy  t«atid,  aa  • 
cortainuumbvruf  men  are  ordered  to  fall  downoaif  woiiiideil,  on  wliJoh  they  ore  imme- 
diately tended  snd  corned  off  with  evety  OL-mfclaoce  of  reality. 
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)r  six  Tears,  and  icnds  anntiallr  betvecn  fortj  and  fifty  rtdiDg-mastere 
CO  re^mcQts,  but  also  the  school  of  equitation  for  officers  and  non- 
cominissioncd  oBiccn.  Tbia  school  receives  an  officer  and  a  non- 
coaunisBioQcd  officer  from  nearly  every  cavalry  regiment  The  course 
bati  for  one  year.  Oa  joining,  an  uobrokea  remount  ts  handed  over 
to  each.  The  entire  trainiug  of  the  horse  is  taught,  and  to  such 
perfection  ia  this  training  brought,  that  afler  a  few  months  hone  and 
man  will  not  only  go  througli  a  double  or  single  ride  with  great  pre- 
ciaioQ,  bat  the  horses  arc  taught  to  follov,  to  lie  down,  and  rine  with 
tile  rider  niouuted.  Most  of  the  class  can  pcrfonu  many  tricks  of 
honemauship,  and  vault  on  and  ofl*  at  a  gallup,  take  fences,  S»;.  &c. 

Steeplechasea  are  compuisortj  among  the  oflicors  of  the  horse  and 
field  artillery  and  cavalry  regiments. 

la  order   that   the  reader   may  easily  compute   from   the  above 

itnarlu  the  atrcngth  of  any  portion  of  an  army  corps,  it  must  be 

booie  in  mind  that  a  regiment  of  cavalry  consiiits  of  six  squadrons. 

Each  squadron  will  have  6i  files  divided  in  four  sections.    The  cstab- 

UiluDcnt  of  a  line  cavalry  regiment  is  in  peace — 


Officers 36  > 

Noo-ouurati^ioQed  utlicors  anil  mcu,  mounted  .  8<'>9 

DiauouQted 150 

VoluDteors     ...                ...  IS 


1,005 . 


■Combatants. 


Other  raoks 


5 1        Non- 
62  /  eocibaUDlfi. 


The  strength  of  a  compsny  of  infantry  is  3  officers  and  111  rank 
sod  tile  on  a  pcnf^c,  -l  officers  and  210  rank  and  file  on  a  var 
Hooting. 

A  battery  of  light  or  heavy  field  artillery  on  a  war  footing  is 
6  officers,  236  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

To  recapitulate  the  whole  strength  of  this  enormous  and  thcoreti- 
cilly  perfect  machine  in  round  numher» — 


On  a  Peace  Footing. 


C«ab*Uat&. 
670,000 


Ktin-  ConldtaatL 
41,000 


Totftl  Mm. 
711,000 


Honn. 
114,000 


Gnu. 

1,610 


361,200  ...    3,920 


On  a  War  Footing. 
1,980,000   ...       82,000      ...  2,062,000  ... 

Of  ttne,  shout  -10,000  men,  13,000  horses^  and  90  guns  are  stationed 
ia  Turkestan. 

\f.  L.  Davidson,  Capt.  R.H.A. 

(A  JVmVr  of  ike  Porti^  StoffaUtndiPff  tie  lititwian  Manautrti  of  IS64.} 
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[HCOE  LECTUKK,  168i] 


IT  is  to  nue  &d  iatereeting  reflection  that  since  the  time  when 
iu  this  Senate  House  1  took  my  degree — now  nearly  fifteen 
years  ago — the  University  of  Cambridge  has  undergone  changes 
which,  both  in  number  ami  iu  magnitude,  arc  greater  than  any  to 
whicli  she  has  been  subject  iu  tlie  whole  counic  of  her  previous 
hietory,  I  will  not  wait  to  enumerate  these  changes,  which  in  their 
aggregate  have  done  80  much  to  bring  the  University  well  abreast 
with  the  requirementa  of  an  age  of  rapid  progress,  iliit  there  ia  one 
oF  these  changes — '&nd  this,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  moat  important 
— to  ■which  1  desire  especially  to  point,  as  constitutiug  my  reason  for 
choosing  the  subject  on  which  1  propose  to  address  you. 

The  year  to  which  1  have  alluded  was  the  year  in  which  Trinity 
College  founded  the  Cambridge  School  of  Physiology.  I  well 
remember  the  bcginniogs  of  that  school.  In  a  small  malie-sbift 
laboratory,  which  was  also  used  as  a  lecture-room,  a  young  man,  who 
was  called  the  Prwlector  of  I'hyBiology,  uacd  to  iuBtmct  some  half  a 
dozen  undergraduates  in  the  rudiments  of  bin  science.  This  small 
and  isolated  group  of  workers  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  what  I 
may  term  good>natured  contempt,  on  the  part  of  all  'be  uiuler- 
gradnate  world  belonging  to  the  larger  and  more  venerable  schooU 
of  learning.  But  that  small  and  isoiated  group  was  a  seed  which 
had  fallen  upon  good  ground,  and  from  it  we  now  behold  a  growth 
which  I  can  designate  only  by  the  word  amazing.  If,  therefore,  I 
am  now  addressing  any  of  my  former  friends  who  need  to  laugh  at 
us  in  these  good  old  days,  1  claim  from  them  the  tribute  of  other 
feelings  when  I  say,  that  the  Pnelcctor  of  Physiology  was  the  now 
illustrious  Professor  Michael  Foster,  and  that  the  uupretcnding 
band  of  pupils  whom   he  had  then  gathered  around  btm  included 
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Virtio,  Dew-Smith,  Oaskell,  Francis  Darwin,  and  last,  thouglj  not 
ieiit,  (hat  extraordinary  youth,  whom  to  know  wag  to  love,  and  the 
ineworic  career  of  whose  genius  is  perhaps  without  a  parnllel  in  the 
bbtorj  of  science — Francis  MnitlancI  Balfour.  Chiefly  owing  to  his 
ptaX.  influence,  working  in  harmonious  combination  witli  tliat  of 
Frafetwr  Foster,  the  others  whom  I  have  named,  and  some  who 
Wloired  afterwards,  the  Cambridge  School  of  Biology  has  grown  to 
btwhtt  now  we  behold  it — a  power  not  ouly  io  its  parent  Uiiiver- 
«tj,  Wt  a  power  also  in  the  wltole  world  of  scieacc. 

Xor  is  it  Hiology  alone  which  has  made  such  vast  progress  ia* 
lliit  VoiTersity  since  the  time  of  which  I  speak.  Side  by  side 
sitli  the  school  of  Biology  two  other  schools  of  science  have 
povn,  which  in  respect  alike  of  ability  and  equipment  are  al>[e  to 
thalleage  cocnparison  with  auy  similar  institutions  of  the  world.  On 
ikoae  baud  wc  have  the  munificent  foundation  by  our  Chancellor 
uf  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  for  the  study  of  experimental  physics 
— s  foundation  which  will  always  be  associated  with  the  great  names 
nTMuwell  and  liayleigh.  Maxwell  we  have  lost,  and  Kaj-lcigh  has 
rengned  ;  hut  the  founders  of  the  third  great  school  to  which  I  have 
■naded  are  still  among  us ;  and  all  who  pursue  in  earnest  the  study 
of  mental  science  will  agree  with  me  in  assigning  to  the  foremost 
rmk  of  honour  the  names  of  Venn  and  Ward  and  Sidgwick. 

Having  regard,  then,  to  these  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  iincc  1  left  Cambridge,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  I  could 
cboott  no  subject  for  the  il«de  Tjcctiirc  of  1885  more  appropriate 
than  a  consideration  of  the  bearings  upon  one  another  of  those 
idences  which  here  and  now  have  struck  so  firm  a  root — Physiology 
[vbich  »  based  upon  Physics),  and  Psychology.  With  yonr  per- 
nisston,  therefore,  !  propose  to  discws.s  what  wc  at  present  know 
amceming  the  relations  between  the  external  world  of  Nature  and 
the  tatrmal  world  of  Mind. 


The  earliest  writer  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  psychologist  is 
Hoti|)es ;  and  if  we  consider  the  time  when  he  wrote,  we  cauiiut  fail 
to  be  cnrprised  at  what  I  may  term  his  prevision  of  the  most 
important  results  which  have  now  been  established  by  science.  He 
WM  the  first  clearly  to  sound  the  note  which  has  ever  since  consti- 
tuted the  baas,  or  fundamental  tune,  of  scieutific  thought.  Let  us 
Kstcti  to  it  through  the  clear  instrumentality  of  his  own  language  :-^ 

"  All  thp  qiinlitJcs  called  seniible  are,  in  the  object  which  cAiiacih  lliem,  but 
«  a»«Dy  iDOtiona  of  the  matter  by  which  it  presMth  on  our  organs  (JiversBly. 
IWthiT  ia  OS  that  nro  preased  are  lliey  oQythiog  olae  but  divers  motion* ;  for 

■sOuo  pfoduceth    aouiiog   but  motion The  cause  of  sense  is  the 

**Wth1  bwly  or  object,  which  preasulh  the  organ  proper  to  each  sense,  either 
iHBa£atal)r,  n*  ia  taste  and  touch,  ur  iiiodiaiijly,  at  in  hearing,  Beeing,  and 
^idfag;  which  pnissuro,  by  ih->  mt-Jintion  of  the  ucrvcp,  and  cthor  string* 
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And  isentltramei  of  lh«  body,  continued  iawardit  lo  the  bntin  and  heart,  cauai-tlk 

there  *  Tvwi&niit,  nr  counter- pi eMUre,   nr   etideavour And    becaujw 

yoi'ig,  tpiuLiny,  nnd  Uie  Jike  vt>lutiCur^'  itLOtiuus,  d«|teDd  shvtiyx  u[)Oii  »  pre* 
cedvnt  thgu^Iit  of  KhUhfr,  Uffn'clt  u^aif,  nnd  uhat ;  it  is  evident  tbal  the  iin^igi- 
nation  [or  idea]  jb  ihe  first  inturnul  lipginniog  of  all  voluntary  mution.  And 
aUhougli  utmiiLlied  men  do  nut  conceive  any  motion  at  u!l  to  be  there,  wbcre 
the  Uiipg  luoved  is  invisible ;  or  tlie  space  it  is  moved  in  is,  for  the  Ehortness 
of  it,  ineenRiblej  yei  that  dmh  not  hinder,  but  that  such  uioiioiia  are.  These 
Btnull  bcginniii}:s  of  motion,  within  the  l>ody  of  iiinn,  before  they  appear  in 
walking,  speuking,  striking,  and  other  risible  actions,  are  coinnionly  called 
EHDCAVOUK." 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  syHem  of  Hobbes 
waa  pruphctic  of  a  revelation  afterwards  (Icclarcd  hy  two  ceiituricft  of 
acitutific  research.  For  they  show  how  plainly  he  taught  that  ail 
our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  a  kuowleJgc  of  motioa  ;  aud, 
8g:aiD,  that  all  our  acquit) itiotiit  of  knowledge  aud  other  act&  of  miod 
tbemselves  imply,  as  he  elsewhere  aavft,  Kuuie  kiuil  of  "  motion,  agita- 
tion, or  alteration,  which  workcth  iu  the  hraiu."  That  he  coDceived 
such  motion,  agitation,  or  alteration  to  be,  from  its  CAtrumc  minute- 
neas,  "invisible"  and  "  inaensible,"  or,  as  we  should  ituw  say,  i 
molecular,  is  likewise  evident.  I  can  tht:refurc  imagine  the  delight  ^M 
with  which  be  would  hear  me  speak  when  1  say,  that  it  is  no  longer  i 
a  matter  of  keen-aighted  speculation,  but  a  matter  of  carefully 
demonstrated  fact,  tbat  all  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  ia 
nothing  more  than  o  knowledge  of  motion.  For  all  the  forms  of 
energy  have  now  been  proved  to  be  but  modes  of  motion ;  and  even 
matter,  if  not  in  its  ultimate  constitution  vorticial  motion^  at  all 
ercnta  is  known  to  ua  only  as  changes  cf  motion  :  all  that  we  per- 
ceive in  what  we  call  matter  is  change  in  modes  of  motion.  We  do 
not  even  know  what  it  is  that  moves ;  wc  only  know  that  when  some 
modes  of  motion  pass  into  other  modes,  we  perceive  what  wc  under- 
stand by  matter.  It  would  take  mc  too  long  to  justify  this  general 
atatement  so  that  it  should  be  intelligible  to  every  one;  but  1  am 
confident  that  all  persona  who  understand  such  subjecta  will,  when 
they  think  about  it,  accept  this  general  statement  as  one  which  is 
universally  true.  And,  if  so,  they  will  agree  with  Hobbes  that  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  a  knowledge  of  motion. 

Now,  if  it  would  have  been  thus  a  joy  to  Uobbes  to  have  heard 
to-day  how  thoroughly  he  has  been  jufitified  in  his  views  touching 
the  external  world,  with  no  lees  joy  would  he  have  heard  that  he  has 
been  equally  justified  iii  his  views  touchiug  the  internal  world.  For 
it  has  DOW  been  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  that  it  is 
nuly  in  virtac  of  those  invisible  movements  which  he  inferred  that 
the  nervous  system  is  enabled  to  perform  its  varied  functions. 

To  many  among  the  different  kinds  of  movement  going  on  in  the 
external  world,  the  animal  body  is  adapted  ti>  respond  by  its  own 
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ibnetits  u  best  suits  its  own  welfare  ;  aod  the  mechanism  wherebjr 
tlitt  is  effected  is  the  n euro- muscular  system.  Those  kiuds  of  mrivft- 
meat  goiag  od  iu  the  cxterual  world  which  arc  compctcat  to  evoVe 
rcfpoasiTc  movements  la  the  naimal  body  are  called  by  physiologists 
ttimali.  When  q  stimulus  falls  upon  the  appropriate  sensory  surface, 
s  »ave  of  molecular  movement  is  sent  np  the  attached  sensory  nerve 
to  a  nerve-centre,  which  thereupon  issues  another  wave  of  molecular 
novement  down  a  motor  nerve  to  the  group  of  muscles  over  whose 
iction  it  presides  ;  and  when  the  muscles  receive  tbii  wave  of  nervous 
influence  they  contract.  This  kind  of  response  to  stimuli  is  purely 
mcchanicalj  or  non-mental,  and  is  ordinarily  termed  reflex  action. 
The  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  and  lower  part  of  the  brain  arc  made 
np  of  ncrrc-ccntrcs  of  reflex  action  ;  and,  in  the  result,  we  have  a 
wonderfully  perfect  machine  in  the  animal  body  considered  as  a 
whole.  For  while  the  various  sensory  surfaces  arc  scvenilly  adapted 
to  respond  to  different  kinds  of  external  movement — the  eye  to  light, 
the  car  to  sound,  and  so  on — any  of  these  surfaces  may  be  brought 
into  suitable  relation  with  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  by  means 
of  the  ccrebro-spiual  nerve-centres  and  their  intercom  muni  cations. 

So  much,  theo.  for  the  machinery  of  the  body.  We  must  uow 
liira  to  consider  the  corporeal  seat  of  the  mind,  or  the  ouly  part  of 
tbe  nervous  system  wherein  the  agitation  of  nervous  mutter  is 
teoofttpaoied  with  euniiciousncss.  This  is  composed  of  a  double 
■«TTe-oentre,  which  occurs  in  all  vertcbratcd  animals,  aud  tho  two 
|Wts  uf  which  are  called  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  man  this 
doaUo  ncrvt-centre  is  so  large  that  it  couipletcly  fills  the  urcb  of  the 
■knll,  aa  far  down  as  the  level  of  the  eyebrows.  Tiic  two  hemispheres 
of  which  it  consists  meet  face  to  face  in  tbe  midillu  line  of  the  skull, 
from  the  top  of  the  nose  backwards,  l^ach  hemisphere  is  composed 
of  two  oonspicuDUsly  distinct  parts,  called  respectively  the  grey  matter 
and  the  white  matter.  Tbe  grey  matter  is  external,  enveloping  the 
wfcrte  matter  hke  a  skull-cap,  and  is  composed  of  an  incouceivable 
mimber  of  nerve-cells  connected  together  by  nerve-fibres.  It  is 
eoapatcd  that  in  a  human  brain  there  cannot  he  less  than  a  thousand 
oillions  of  ccJls,  and  five  thousand  millions  of  fibres.  The  white 
matter  U  composed  only  of  nerve-fibres,  which  pass  downwards  in 
gntt  strands  of  conducting  tissue  to  the  lower  centres  of  the  brain 
■id  spinal  cord.  So  that  the  whole  constitutes  one  system,  with  the 
gnj  mstier  of  tbe  cerebral  hemispheres  at  tbe  apex  or  crown. 

That  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  the  exclusive 
«e«t  of  mind  is  proved  iu  two  ways.  In  tiic  first  place,  if  we  look 
b>thc  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  we  Hud  that,  speaking  generally, 
HiB  tolelligcucc  of  species  varies  with  the  mass  of  this  grey  matter. 
Or,  in  other  words,  we  find  that  the  process  of  meutal  evolution,  oa 
ill  {lineal  aide,  has  cousistcJ  in  the  progressive  development  of  this 
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grey  matter  Bupcrim posed  upon  the  pre-existing  nervoua  machinery, 
UDtil  it  haa  attained  its  latest  and  maximum  gron-th  in  mau. 

In  the  second  place,  we  find  that  when  the  grey  matter  is  experi- 
meutally  removed  from  the  bratn  of  animals,  the  animals  continue  to 
live ;  but  arc  completely  deprived  of  inteUigence.  All  the  lower 
Dcn'c-centrci  continue  to  perform  their  mechatiieal  adjustments  in 
response  tn  suitable  stimulation ;  but  they  are  no  longer  under  the 
gorernmcDt  of  the  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  bird  ts  muii- 
Iftted  in  this  way,  it  wlil  continue  to  perforin  all  its  reflex  adjustments 
— such  as  sitting  on  a  perch,  using  its  wings  when  thrown  into  the 
air,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  no  longer  rcracmhers  its  nest  or  its  yoiinp, 
and  will  starrc  to  death  in  the  midst  of  its  food,  unless  it  be  fed 
artificially. 

Again,  if  the  grey  matter  of  only  one  hemisphere  be  removed,  the 
mind  is  taken  away  from  the  corresponding  {i.e.,  the  opposite)  side 
of  the  body,  while  it  remains  intact  on  the  other  side.  For  example, 
if  a  dog  be  deprived  Of  oue  hemisphcce,  the  eye  which  was  supplied 
from  it  with  nerve-fibres  coutiuues  able  to  see,  or  tu  transmit  im- 
pressions to  the  lower  uerN*e- centre  called  the  optic  gaughou  ;  for  this 
eye  will  then  iiicchaitically  follow  the  haud  waved  iu  front  of  it. 
But  if  the  hand  should  hold  a  piece  of  meat,  the  dog  wilt  show 
no  mental  recoguitiou  of  the  meat,  which  of  course  it  will 
immediately  seize  if  exposed  to  the  view  of  its  other  eye.  The  same 
tiling  is  found  to  happen  in  the  case  of  birds:  on  the  injured  side 
senaaiwn,  or  the  power  of  respoudinj;  to  a  stimulus,  remains  iutact ; 
while  perception,  or  the  power  of  mental  recognition,  ia  destroyed. 

This  dcscri|)tiou  applies  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres as  a  whole.  But  of  course  the  question  next  arises  whether  it 
only  acts  as  a  whole,  or  whether  there  is  any  localiaatiuii  of  different 
intellectual  faculties  in  diUcrcut  parts  of  it.  Now,  iu  answer  to  this 
question,  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  definiteir 
localized  in  a  part  of  the  grey  matter  lying  just  behind  the  forehead ;  for, 
when  this  part  is  injured,  a  man  loses  all  power  of  expressing  even  the 
most  simple  ideas  in  words,  white  the  ideas  themselves  remain  as  clear 
as  ever.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  each  individual  only  this  part  of  one 
hemisphere  appears  to  be  used  ;  and  there  is  some  cvideuce  to  show 
that  left-handed  persons  use  the  opposite  aide  from  r ight •handed ■ 
Moreo**cr,  when  the  side  which  i^  habitually  in  use  is  destroyed,  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  other  hemisphere  begins  to  learn  its  work, 
«o  that  the  patient  may  in  time  recover  his  use  of  language. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  important  discovery  has  been  made, 
that  by  atimuUting  with  electricity  tlic  surface  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  hemispheres,  muscular  movements  are  evoked ;  aud  that  cer- 
tain patches  of  the  grey  matter,  when  thus  stiRiutatcd,  ahvays  throw 
into  action  the  same  groups  of  muscles.     la  other  words,  there  ore 
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^ute  local  areas  of  grey  matter,  wliich,   irhca  stimuiatcd,  throw 
JBtoictioD  defioite  groups  of  muscles.      The  surface  of  the  cerebral 
lenBpheres  has  now  been   iti  large  measure  explored  and  mapped 
oflt  with  reference  to  these  so-calltd   motor-ctMitrcs  ;  and  thus  our 
kDovledgc  of  the  Deuro-muscular  machinery  of  the  higher  auimala 
fiadiidiag  mau)   has    Ireen   very   greatly  furthered.      Here   I   may 
oImvtc  pnreothetically  that,   M   the  brain  is  insentient  to  injuries 
ioflictfd  apon  its  own  substance,  none  of  the  experiments  to  Trhich  I 
itiTt  ftlludcd  entail  any  sufleriug^  lo  the  atitranla  experimented  u|Hin ; 
lod  it  is  evident  that  the  important  information  which  has  thus  been 
pianl  could  not  have  been  gained  by  any  other  method.     I  may 
ilCobseTTe  that  &s  these  motor-ccntrcs  occur  in  the  grey  matter  of 
tie  bemUphcrca,  a  strong  probability  arises  that  they  arc  not  only 
tbe  motor-centres,  but  aUo  the  volitional  centres  which  originate  the 
intellectaal  commands  for  the  contraction  of  this  and  that  group  of 
■ucle*.     Unfortunately  we  cannot  interrogate  au  auioial  whether, 
tbcB  we  stimnlate  a  motor-ccutre,  we  arouse  in  the  auimal's  mind 
la  set  of  will  to   throw  the  correspondicg  group  of  mua^cles  into 
actiim;  but  that  ihese  motor-ceutres  are  really  centres  of  volitiou  is 
plated  to  by  the  fact,  that  electrical  stimuli  have  no  louger  any 
cfect  upon  them  when  the  mental   faculties  of  the  animal  arc  sus- 
fouled  by  ananthctics,  nor  in   the  case  of  youug  animals  where  tiio 
BMtal  faculties  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of 
Tolnatary  co-ordination  among  the  muscles  which  are  concerned.    Oa 
tlic  whole,  then,  it  is  not  improbable  that  oa  stimulating  artificially 
ti«e  motor-ceutres  of  the  brain,  a   physiologist   is  actually  playing 
from  without,  and  at  his  own  pleasure,  upon  the  volitions  of  the  animal. 
^_    Taming,  now^  from    this    brie'f  dcacriplioa  of  the  structure  and 
^HtidiiDg  functions  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  I  pro- 
^nue  to  rou*i4ler  what  we  know  about  the  molecular  movements  going 
'via  different  parts  of  this  system,  and  which  arc  concerned  in  all 
iha  processes   of  reflex  adjustment,  scnsatiou,  perception,  cmuttou, 
isitiaet,  thought,  and  volitiou. 

iiret  of  all,  the  rate  at  which  these  molecular  movements  travel 
iKruogh  a  nerve  has  been  measured,  atid  found  to  be  about  100  feet 
per  second,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  a  minute,  in  the  nerves  of 
a  frog,  la  the  nerves  of  a  mammal  it  is  just  about  twice  as  fast ; 
Miliatif  Loudon  were  connected  with  'Hqv  Yorlc  by  means  of  a 
I  nunDalian  nerve  iustead  of  an  electric  cable,  it  would  require  nearly 
^^  whole  day  for  a  message  to  pass. 

^1  Next,  the  time  has  also  been  measured  which  is  required  by  a 
^Btnc-centrc  to  perform  its  part  in  a  rcdcx  action,  where  no  thought 
^WOODSciousues*  is  Involved.  This  time,  iu  the  case  of  the  winking 
n^,  and  apart  from  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  niulc- 
colir  waves  up  and  down  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  is  about  -jjj 
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of  a  second.  Sucb  is  the  rate  at  which  a  nerve- centre  conducts  it» 
opcratioDs  when  no  consciousness  orvolitioQ  is  iuvolred.  But  when 
consciousness  and  volition  are  invulred,  or  vhen  the  cerebral  hemi- 
Biihcrcs  ore  called  into  play,  the  time  required  is  coniriderably  greater. 
For  the  operations  on  the  part  of  the  hemispherea  which  are  com- 
prised in  perceiving  a  siinpte  sensation  (such  as  an  electrical  shock) 
and  the  rolitionol  act  of  sig^nalling  the  perception,  cannot  be  per- 
formed in  Icsa  than  -^  of  a  second,  which  ia  nearly  twice  as  long  u 
the  time  required  by  the  lower  nerve-centres  for  the  performance  of 
a  reflex  action.  Other  experiments  prove  that  the  more  complex  aa 
act  of  perception,  the  more  time  is  required  for  its  performance. 
Thus,  when  the  experiment  is  made  to  consist,  not  merely  in  signal- 
ling a  perception,  but  in  signalling  one  of  two  or  more  perceptions 
(such  as  an  electrical  shock  on  one  or  other  of  the  Itfo  hands,  which 
of  five  letters  is  suddenly  exposed  to  view,  &c.),  a  longer  time 
is  required  for  the  more  complex  process  of  distinguishing  which  of 
the  two  or  more  expected  stimuli  is  perceived,  and  in  determining 
which  of  the  appropriate  signals  to  make  in  response.  The  lime 
consumed  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  meeting  a  "  dilemma  "  of 
this  kind  i»  from  t  to  Vn  of  »  second  loager  than  that  which  they 
consume  in  the  case  of  a  simpler  perception.  Tlierefore,  whenever 
mental  operations  are  concerned,  a  relatively  much  greater  time  i» 
required  for  a  nerve-centre  to  iwrform  its  adjustments  than  when  a 
merely  mechanical  or  nou-meutal  response  is  needed  ;  and  the  more 
complex  the  mental  operation  the  more  lime  is  necessary.  Such 
may  be  termed  the  physiology  of  deliberation. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  rate  at  which  molecular  movements  travel 
through  nerves,  and  the  times  which  nerve-centres  consume  in  per- 
forming their  molecular  adjustments.  We  may  next  consider  th& 
researches  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  months  upoD 
the  rate*  of  these  movements  themselves,  or  the  number  of  vibratiooa 
per  second  with  which  the  particles  of  nervous  matter  oscillate. 

If,  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  a  muscle  is  made  to  record 
its  own  contraction,  we  find  that  during  all  the  time  it  is  in  con- 
traction, it  is  undergoing  a  vibratory  movement  at  the  rate  of 
about  nine  pulsations  per  second.  What  is  the  meaning  of  thia 
movemeut?  The  mcining  is  that  the  act  of  will  in  the  brain,  which 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  is  accom- 
pauied  by  a  vibratory  movement  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  ; 
that  this  movement  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  nine  pulsations  per 
second ;  and  that  the  muscle  is  giving  a  separate  or  distinct  con- 
traction in  rc!«]*oiise  (o  every  one  of  these  nervous  pulsations.  That 
such  is  the  true  explanation  o\  the  rhythm  in  the  muscle  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  if,  instead  uf  contracting  a  muscle  by  an  act  of  the 
will,  it  be  contracted  by  means  of  a  rapid  series  of  electrical  shocks 
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^g^%  npon  its  attached  nerve,  the  record  thea  furuislied  shows 
1  liiaUar   trembling  going  oa   ia   the  muscle  as   iu   the   previoui 
om:  bst  the  tremon  of  contraction  are   now  no  lon^'cr  &t  the  rate 
oTvae  per  woond  :  they  correspond  beat  for  beat  vrjtb  the  interrup- 
liou  of    the   electric&l  correut.      That  u    to  oajr,  thu  muBcIe  ii 
lopoidiog  separately  to   every  separate  atimulus  which    it   receives 
tboogh  the  nerve  ;  aad  further  experiment  shows    that  it  is  able 
Ifau  to  keep  time  with  the  separate  shocks,  even  though  tbeae  be 
nds  to  follow  one  aoothor  so  mpidly  aa  1,000  per  sccoud.     There- 
fan  we  can  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  slow  rhythm  of  nine  per  second 
Biulcr  the  influence  of  volitional  stimulation,  represents  the  rate  at 
fliicli  the   muscle  is  receiving  ho  mauy  separate  impulses  from  the 
bnb:  tlic  muscle  is  keeping   time  with  the  molecular  vibrations 
piing  on  in  the  cerebral  bemisphGres  at  the  rate  of  nine  beata  per 
leeooiL     Careful  tracings  show  that  this  ratccnnnot  be  iacreased  by 
nereuing   the  strength  of  the  volitional  atimulus ;  but  aome  indi- 
ridnals — and  those  usually  who  are  of  quickest  intelligence — display 
inmewbat  quicker  rate  of  rhythm,  which  may  be  ns  high  as  eleven 
ptrseeond.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  by  stimulating  with  strychnine 
tDT  of  the  centres  of  reflex  action,  pretty  nearly  the  aame  rate  of 
difdun  is  exhibited  by  the  muscles  thus  thrown  into  contraction ; 
M  that  all  the  uerve-cella  in  the  body  are  thus  showu  to  have  in 
tbdr  vibrations  pretty  nearly  the  same  period,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
nbrale  with  any  other.     For  no  matter  how  rapidly  the  electrical 
ikick)  are  allowed  to  play  upon  the  grey  matter  of  the   cerebral 
knispberes,  as  distinguished  from  the  nerve-trunks  proceediug  from 
Ikm  to  the  muscles,  the  muscles  alvrays  show  the  same  rhythm  of 
ihnt  nine  beats  per  aecond  :  the  nerve-cella,  unlike  the  uerve-fibres, 
rAug  to  keep  time  with  the  electric  shocks,  and  will  only  respond 
tathem  by  vibratiug  at  their  own  intrinsic  rate  of  nine   beats  per 
■oood. 

Tbus  much,  then,  for  the  rate  of  molecular  vibration  which  goea 
OB  in  ncrrc. centres.  But  the  rate  of  such  vibmtiou  which  goes  on 
ia  KaiK>ry  and  motor  nerves  may  be  very  much  more  rapid.  For 
Thilc  a  ncrre-ccntre  is  only  able  to  orii/inaie  a  vibration  at  the  rate 
of  iboQt  nine  beats  per  second,  a  motor-nerve,  as  wc  have  already 
Ho,is  able  to  IratumU  a  vibintion  of  at  least  1,000  beats  per  second; 
tud  a  sensory  nerve  which  at  the  surface  of  its  expansion  is  able  to 
npood  differently  to  differences  of  musical  pitch,  of  temperature, 
tad  even  of  colour,  is  probably  able  to  vibrate  very  much  more 
ripidly  even  than  this.  We  are  not,  indeed,  entitled  to  conclade 
\\tt  the  nerres  of  special  sense  vibrate  in  actual  unison,  or  syn- 
cboniie,  with  these  external  sources  of  attmulatiou ;  but  we  are,  I 
tluak,  bound  to  couclude  that  they  must  vibrate  in  some  numerical 
jooportion  to  them  (else  we  should  not  perceive  objective  diff'erences 
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in  laund,  temperature,  or  colour) ;  and  even  tliis  implies  that  tlie^ 
are  probably  able  to  vibrate  at  Bome  euomiuui  rate. 

AVith  further  reference  to  these  molecular  movements  iu  sensory 
nerves,  the  following  important  observation  has  been  made — viz.,  that 
tliere  is  a  couatnct  ratio  between  the  amount  of  agitation  ]iruduced  in 
a  sensory  nerve,  and  the  intensity  of  the  corresponding  sensatioa. 
This  ratio  \s  not  a  direct  one.  As  Fechner  states  it,  "  Sensation 
varies,  not  as  the  stimulus,  but  as  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus." 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  1,000  candles  are  all  throwing  their  light  upon 
the  same  screen,  ttc  should  require  ten  more  candles  to  be  added 
before  our  eyes  could  perceive  any  difference  in  tbe  amount  of  illu- 
mination. But  if  wc  begin  with  only  100  candles  shining  upon  tbe 
screen,  vc  should  perceive  an  increase  in  the  illumination  by  addiug 
a  single  caudle.  And  what  id  true  of  sight  is  t^qually  true  of  all  tbe 
Other  senses  :  if  any  stimulus  ia  increased,  the  smallest  increase  of 
sensation  first  occurs  whcu  the  stimulus  rises  one  per  cent  above  its 
origiual  intensity.  Such  being  the  law  on  the  side  of  sensation, 
suppose  that  we  place  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  an  animal  the 
wires  proceeding  from  a  delicate  galvanometer,  we  find  that  every 
time  wc  stimulate  tlie  eye  with  light,  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter moves,  showing  electrical  changes  going  on  in  tbe  nerve, 
caused  by  tlic  molecular  agitations.  Now  these  electrical  changea 
are  found  to  vary  iu  iuteuaity  with  the  intensity  of  the  light  used 
as  a  stimulus,  and  they  do  so  very  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  eeusatiou  just  mentioned.  So  we  eay  that  iu  sensation  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are,  as  it  were,  acting  the  part  of  galvanometers 
in  appreciating  the  amouut  of  molecular  change  which  is  goiog  ou 
ia  sensory  nerves;  and  that  they  record  their  readings  iu  the  mind 
as  faithfully  as  a  galvanometer  records  its  readings  ou  the  dial.  ^1 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  certaiu  features  in  the  pbysio- 
iogy  of  nervous  action,  ko  far  as  this  can  be  appreciated  by  means 
of  physiological  inatrnmcuts.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  may  themselves  be  regarded  as  such  lustru- 
cnents,  which  record  iu  our  minds  their  readiugs  of  ch&dges  goinf^ 
on  in  our  nerves,  Hence,  when  other  phyiiiolugical  iuslnimcnts  fail 
us,  wc  may  gain  much  additional  insight  touching  the  movements  of 
nervona  matter  by  attending  to  the  thoughts  and  fceliugs  of  our 
own  minds ;  for  these  are  so  many  indices  of  what  is  going  on  iu  tbe 
cerebral  hcmispbcre^.  1  therefore  propose  next  to  contemplate  the 
mind,  considered  thus  as  a  physiological  instrument. 

The  same  scientific  instinct  which  led  Hobbes  so  truly  to  anttci> 
pate  tbe  progress  of  physiology,  led  him  not  less  tridy  to  anticipate 
the  progress  of  psychology.  For  just  as  be  was  the  tirst  to  enunciate 
tbe  fuudamcutal  principle  of  ucrvc-actiou  in  the  vibration  of  mole-j 
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was  he  likewise  the  fint  to  etiuDciate  the  fuDdamental 
flriscipte  of  psychology  m  the  association  of  ideas.  And  the  great 
iinace  of  koowietlge  which  haa  been  made  since  his  day  with 
iMpBCt  to  both  these  principles,  entitles  lu  to  be  much  more  confident 
iUd  ereo  he  waa  that  they  are  in  some  way  iotimatelr  united. 
KoBOver,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  so  nnited  we  have  begun 
tIcuJT  to  aoderstind.  For  we  know  from  onr  study  of  ucrrc-action 
ja  general,  that  when  once  a  wave  of  iavisible  or  molecular  move- 
gat  puses  through  any  iioe  of  nerre-structurCj  it  leaves  behind  it 
ftdiange  in  the  structure  sueh  that  it  is  afterwards  more  easy  for  a 
limilar  wave,  when  started  from  the  snmc  point,  to  puntue  the  same 
(quiK.  Or,  to  adopt  a  simile  from  Hobbcs,  just  as  water  upon  a 
uble  flows  most  readily  in  the  linca  which  have  bccu  wetted  by  a 
|Ce<rioo&  flow,  so  the  iorisible  wares  of  ucrve-action  pass  most  readily 
iatbc  tines  of  a  previous  passage.  This  it  the  reason  why  in  itny 
itaOM  requiring  muscular  co-ordination,  or  dexterity,  "  practice 
■ikci  perfect :  "  the  nerve-centres  conccnicd  learn  to  pRrform  their 
«ofk  by  frequently  repeating  it,  because  in  this  way  the  needful 
iian  of  wave-movement  in  the  structure  of  the  ncrFC-ccntrc  are 
mdered  more  and  more  permeable  by  use.  Now  we  have  seen  that 
iatbe  nerve-centres  called  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  wave-movement 
oTlhis  kind  is  accompanied  with  feeling.  Changes  of  consciousncsa 
{allow  step  by  step  these  waves  of  movement  in  the  brain,  and 
ihercforo  when  on  two  successive  occasions  the  waves  of  movemcut 
pnue  the  same  pathway  in  the  brain,  they  are  attended  with  a 
jHceasion  of  the  eamo  ideas  in  the  mind.  Thus  wo  see  that  the 
tffideaey  of  ideas  to  recur  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  whirh  they 
km  prcrionsly  occurred,  ia  merely  an  obverse  expression  of  the  fact 
dat  liDCs  of  wave-movement  in  the  brain  become  more  and  more 
permeable  by  use.  So  it  comes  that  a  child  can  learn  its  lessons  by 
frtqaeutly  repeating  them ;  so  it  is  that  all  our  knowledge  is  accu- 

» milted  ;  aod  so  it  is  that  all  our  thinking  is  conducted. 
}  A  wholly  new  field  of  inquiry  is  thus  opened  up.  By  using  our 
tn  consciousness  as  a  physiological  instrument  of  the  greatest 
ddicacVr  wc  ore  able  to  Icam  a  great  deal  about  the  dynamics  of 
knio-acttOD  concerning  which  we  should  otherwise  remain  in  total 
Ipigraoce.  But  the  field  of  iuquirr  thus  opened  up  is  too  large  for 
me  lo  enter  ujiou  to-day.  I  will  therefore  merely  obser>'e,  iu  general 
tans,  that  although  we  are  still  very  far  from  uiidcrs lauding  the 
OfSntiaaa  of  the  brain  in  thought,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  quca- 
tin  that  in  these  operations  of  tbe  brain  we  have  what  I  may  term 
Ike  objective  machinery  of  thought.  "Not  every  thought  to  every 
ikoiight  succeeds  iudiflereutly,"  said  Ilobbes.  Starting  from  this 
fact,  modern  physiology  has  clearly  shown  why  it  ia  a  fact ;  and 
ionkiug  to  the  astonishing  rate  at  which  the  science  of  physiology  ia 
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now  advancing,  I  think  wc  maj'  fairly  expect  that  vithia  a  time  lei 
remote  than  the  tiro  centuries  which  now  separate  us  from  llobbes, 
the  couniG  of  ideas  in  a  f^ircii  train  of  thought  will  admit  of  baring 
its  footsteps  tracked  \i\  the  correspoiidiug  pathways  of  the  braiu. 
Be  this,  however,  aa  it  may,  even  now  we  know  enough  to  aay  that, 
whether  or  not  these  footwtcp*  will  ever  admit  of  bciiip  thus  tracked 
in  detail,  they  arc  all  certainly  present  in  the  cerebral  structures  of 
each  one  of  us.  What  wc  know  on  the  side  of  mind  as  logical 
sequence,  is  on  the  side  of  the  nervous  system  nothing  more  than  a 
pas&age  of  nervous  energy  through  one  series  of  cells  and  fibres, 
rather  than  through  another  :  what  we  recognize  as  truth  is  merely] 
the  fact  of  the  brain  vibrating  in  tune  with  Nature. 


Sucb  being  the  intimato  relation  between  nerre-actlon  and  mind- 
actiou,  it  has  become  the  scientifically  orthodox  teaching  that  the 
two  stand  to  one  another  iu  tho  rotation  of  cause  to  eOect.  One 
of  tho  moat  distinguished  of  my  predecessors  in  this  place,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  has  said  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  lectures  : — "  We  have  as  much  reason  for  regarding  the  mode  of 
motion  of  the  nervous  syBtem  as  the  cause  of  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness, as  we  have  for  regarding  any  event  aa  the  cause  of  another.** 
And,  by  way  of  perfectly  logical  deduction  from  this  statement. 
Professor  Huxley  argues  that  thought  and  feeling  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  determining  action  :  they  arc  merely  the  bye- 
products  of  cerebration,  or,  aa  he  expresses  it,  the  indices  of  changes 
which  arc  going  on  in  the  brain.  Under  this  view  we  arc  all  what 
he  terms  conscious  automata,  or  niacliines  which  happen,  as  it  were 
by  chance,  to  be  conscious  of  some  of  their  own  movements.  But 
the  conicioQsness  is  altogether  adventitious,  and  bears  the  same 
ineflcctual  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  brain  as  a  steam-whistle 
bears  to  the  activity  of  a  locomotive,  or  the  striking  of  a  clock  to 
the  time-keeping  adjustments  of  the  cloek-work.  Here,  again,  wc 
meet  with  an  echo  of  Hobbcs,  who  opens  hia  work  on  the  Comi 
monwealth  with  these  words  : — 

"  Nature,  the  art  whereby  God  hath  made  and  governs  the  world,  is  by 
art  ofinin,  u  in  miiny  other  thiiip;.*,  in  tbis  aUo  imitJited,  that  it  can  make 
sn  »rtilicial  snimjil.  For  seeing  life  is  but  a  motion  of  limbs,  ibe  bcgiouing 
wliereof  is  in  the  principal  part  within;  why  may  we  not  say,  that  all  tinto- 
mata  (engines  that  move  themselves  by  springs  ana  wheels  as  doth  a  wiilch), 
have  an  artiiicial  life  7  For  what  is  the  hnvt,  bnL  a  spring  ;  aud  Lhu  nertxji, 
but  so  many  strings  ;  nud  the  Joints,  but  su'  many  wheels,  giving  motion  to 
tho  wholo  body,  audi  as  was  intcmJud  by  the  artilictir?" 

Kuw,  this  theory  of  couticiouB  auLomatiam  is  not  merely  a  legiti- 
mate outeome  of  the  theory  that  nervous  changes  are  the  causes  of 
mental  cbangcs,  but  it  is  logically  the  only  possible  outcome.  Nur 
do  I  see  any  way  in  which  this  theory  can  be  fought  on  grounds  of 
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Ijilijsialogy.  If  we  persist  in  regarding  the  association  between  hrain 
ud  thought  exclusively  from  a  plijuiological  point  of  view,  we  must 
of  Mceautf  be  materialiata.  Further,  so  far  as  we  are  physiologista 
out  matcnaliam  can  do  U8  uo  harm.  Ou  the  contrarjr,  it  is  to  xa  of 
tbe  utmost  service,  ns  at  once  the  simplest  pbT»io1ogicaL  explanation 
of  ficu  already  known,  aiid  the  best  working  hypothesis  to  gaide  ua 
JB mr  further  researches.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  thatthc 
lleary  of  materialism  is  true.  The  bells  of  St.  Mary's  over  the  way 
itnrs  ring  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  before  the  University  sermon  ; 
jtt  the  riiiging  of  the  bells  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sermon,  although, 
jsloag  as  the  association  remains  constant,  there  would  be  no  harm 
10  ismiuing,  for  any  practical  purposes,  that  it  is  so.  But  just  as  we 
lioold  be  wrong  in  concluding,  if  we  did  not  happen  to  know  so 
■ndi  about  the  matter  as  we  do  know,  that  the  Uuiversity  sermon  is 
[fodoced  by  the  vibration  of  bells  in  the  towcx  of  St.  Mary's  Churcfa> 
Dire  may  be  similarly  wroug  if  wc  were  deSuitely  to  eoucludc  that 
titt  Krmon  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  number  of  htUe  uenrc- 
txU>  in  the  brain  of  the  preacher. 

Xow,  if  lime  iiermittcd.  and  if  I  supposed  that  you  would  all  care 
Idgovith  nic  iuto  matters  of  some  abstruseuess,  I  could  certainly 
pose  that  whatever  the  connection  between  body  and  mind  may  be, 
te  have   the  host   possible   reasons  for  conctuding  that  it  is  not  a 

Eemnl  connection-  These  reasons  are,  of  course,  extra. physiological ; 
Inl  they  are  not  on  this  account  lesa  conclusive.  Within  the  limits 
of  a  lecture,  however,  I  can  only  undertake  to  give  an  outline  sketch 
(JsbatI  take  to  be  the  OTcrwhclming  argument  against  materialism. 
We  hare  6rst  the  general  fact  that  all  our  knowledge  of  motion, 
nd  10  of  matter,  is  merely  a  kuonlcdgc  of  the  modifications  of  mind, 
lliit  is  to  say,  all  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world — including 
the  Vnowledgc  of  our  own  brains — is  merely  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
■Dental  states.  Let  it  be  ohscrre^l  that  wo  do  not  even  require  to 
|D  10  far  as  the  irrefutable  position  of  Berkeley,  that  the  existence  of 
u  esleraal  world  without  the  medium  of  mind,  or  of  beiug  without 
boviDg,  is  iucoQceirable.  It  is  enough  to  take  our  stand  on  a  lower 
letd  of  abstraction,  aud  to  say  that  whether  or  not  an  external 
vodd  can  exist  apart  from  mind  in  any  absolute  or  ioconceivable 
icsie,  at  any  rate  it  cannot  do  so  for  us.  We  cannot  thiuk  any  of 
the  fsGU  of  external  nature  without  presupposing  the  existence  of  a 
miod  which  thinks  them ;  and  therefore,  so  far  at  least  as  we  arc 
cmcemed,  mind  is  necessarily  prior  to  everything  else.  It  is  for  us 
die  only  mode  of  existence  which  is  real  in  its  own  right ;  and  to  it, 
a  to  a  standard,  ail  other  modr^  of  existence  which  may  be  inferred 
■ut  be  referred.  Therefore,  if  we  say  that  mind  is  a  function  of 
DOtioa,  we  arc  only  saying,  in  somewhat  confused  terminology,  that 
BiDil  is  a  function  of  itself. 
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Such,  tbea,  I  tskc  to  be  a  gcueral  refutation  of  roaterialUm.     1j 
use  but  s  mild  epithet,  we  must  couclude  that  the  theory  is  unphilo- 
aophical,  leeiug  that  it  assumes  ooe  thing  to  be  produced  by  another 
thiug,  in  spite  of  an  obvious  demon stratiou  that  the  alleged  effect  is 
neonsarily  prior  to  its  cause.      Such,  I  sar,  is  n  general  refutation  of 
materialism.      But  thia  is  far    from  being    all.      "  Motion/'  says 
HobbeSj  "  produceth  nothing  but  motion ;  "  and  yet  he  immediately 
proceeds  to  assume  that  in  the  case  of  the  brain  it  prodnccs,  not  only 
motion,   but   mind.       He  was  perfectly   right   in  saying  that   witb 
respect  to  its  movemcuts  the  animal  body  resembles  an  engine  or  a 
watch ;  and  if  he  hud  been  acquainted  with  the  products  of  higher 
evolution  in  uatch-niaking,  he  might  with  full  propriety  have  argued, 
for  instancc,tbat  in  the  compensating  balance,  whereby  a  watch  adjusts 
its  own  movements  iu  adaptation  to  external  changes  of  temperature,  a 
watch  is  exhibiting  the  mechanical  aspect  of  rolition.    And,  similarly, 
it  is  perhaps  possililc  to  conceive  that  the  principles  of  mechanism 
might  be  more  and  luore  extended  in  their  effects,  until,  in  so  mar- 
Tellously  perfected  a  structure  as  the  human  brain,  all  the  voluntary 
morements  of  the  body  might   be  originated  in  the  same  mechanical 
mauuer  as  are  the  compensating  movements  of  a  watch  ;  fur  this, 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  more  than  happens  iu  the  case  of  alt 
the  ucrve-centres  other  than  the  cerebral  hemispheres.      If  this  were 
BO,  motion  would  be  producing  nothing  but  motion,  and  upon  the       . 
subject  of  brain-action  there  would  be  nothing  further  to  say.    With-  fl 
out  consciousitcFs  I  should   bo  delivering  tliia  lecture;  without  con-  ^ 
sciousncss  you  would  be  hearing  it;  and  all  the  busy  brains  in  this 
Unirersity  would  hu  conducting  their  researches,  or  preparing  for  fl 
their  exam  in  at  ions,  mindlessly.     Strange  as  such  a  state  of  things  ^ 
might  be,  still  motiuu  would  be  producing  nothing  but  motion  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  there  were  any  mind  to  contemplate  the  facts,  it  would 
encounter  no  philoeophical   paradox  :   it  would  merely  have  to  con- 
clude that  such  were  the  astonishing  possibilities  of  mechanism.    But, 
as  the  facts  actually  stand,  wc  find  that  this  is  not  the  case.     We 
find,  indeed,  that  up  to  a  certain  level  of  complciity  mechanism  alone 
is  able  to  perform   all   the  compensations  or  adjustments  which  are 
performed   by  the  animal  body;  hut  wc  also  find  that  1>cyond  thi» 
level  such  corapcnsatious  or  adjustments  are  never  performed  without 
the  intervention  of  consciousness,      Therefore,  the  theory  of  autonia- 
tism    has    to    meet   the    unanswerable  question — How    is    it  that 
in  the  machinery   of    the  brain    motion    produces    this  aomethiug  ^ 
which   is   not    motion  ?      Science   has   now    definitely    proved    the  fl 
correlation  of  all   the  forces ;  and  this  means   that  if  any  kind  of 
motion  cuuhl  produce  anything  else  that  is  not  motion,  it  would  be  ^ 
producing  that  »'hich  science  would  be  bound   to  regard  as  iu  the  fl 
Btricteat  sense  of  the  word   a  miracle.     Therefore,  if  we  arc  to  take 
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par  stand  upon  science — and  this  is  what  niatenalisra  professes  to  do 
—te  are  lo^c&Uy  bound  to  conclude,  not  merely  tliat  the  cvldeoce 
Causation  from  body  to  mind  i*  not  so  cogent  as  that  of  causatioa 
JBH^  otlicr  ca«e,  but  that  in  thia  particular  case  c&usatiuu  may  be 
jfoied,  again  in  the  strictest  ftcnsc  of  the  lerm,  a  physical  luj possibility. 
To  adduce  only  one  other  consideration.  Apart  from  all  that  i 
]iiRiaid,is  it  not  in  itself  a  atrikiogly  suggestive  fact  that  tx>n- 
iMosneas  only,  yet  always,  appears  upon  the  scene  when  the  adjastire 
i/saom  of  auy  animal  body  rise  above  the  certain  level  of  intricacy 
toffbich  I  have  alluded?  Surely  this  large  and  general  fact  points 
vitfa  irreaistiblc  force  to  tlic  conclusion,  that  in  the  {icrformaiice  of 
ibete  more  complex  adjustments,  consciousDcas — or  the  power  of 
fediag  and  the  power  of  willing — is  of  sovao  use.  Assuredly  on  the 
tfJBciplea  of  evolution,  which  materialists  at  all  evcutH  nannot  afford 
todisrc^nl,  it  would  be  a  wholly  anomalous  fact  that  so  vide  and 
importaQt  a  class  of  faculties  an  tho»c  of  mind  should  have  become 
ikrelopcd  in  constantly  ascending  degrees  throughout  tho  animal 
tinjitom,  if  they  were  eutircly  without  use  to  animals.  And,  be  it 
obKrved,  this  consideration  holds  good  what<>vcr  views  we  mar  happen 
toeotcrtain  upon  the  special  theory  of  natural  selection.  For  the 
WQiideratton  stands  upon  the  general  fact  that  all  the  organs  and 
fuclioDs  of  animals  are  of  use  to  animals:  we  never  meet,  on  any 
tirg«  or  general  scale,  with  organs  and  functions  which  are  wholly 
idreDtitious.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  general  principle  fails 
jBit  where  its  preseuoc  is  moat  required,  and  that  the  highest  func- 
QOU  of  the  highest  organs  of  the  highest  animals  stand  out  of 
ualogy  with  all  other  functions  iu  being  themselves  functionleis? 
lb  this  question  I,  for  one,  can  only  answer,  and  answer  unequivocally, 
Ndi  As  &  rational  being  who  waits  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  facts 
iktQ  that  which  is  open  to  the  one  line  of  research  pursued  by  the 
phpiologist,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  not  without  a  reason  does 
Bund  cxiat  in  the  frame  of  things  ;  and  that  apart  fruni  the  activity 
ofmiDd,  whereby  motion  is  related  to  that  which  is  not  motion,  this 
fluiet  could  nc^'cr  have  held  the  wonderful  being,  who  in  multiply- 
iBj  has  replenished  the  earth  and  subdued  it — holding  dominion 
OTcr  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 

LKni)^  thing  that  movcth. 

r  What,  then,  shall  wc  say  touching  this  mysterious  union  of  mind 
ud  motioD  ?  Having  found  it  physically  impossible  that  there 
ikoald  be  a  cansal  connection  proceeding  from  motion  to  mind,  shall 
we  try  to  reverse  the  terms,  and  suppose  a  causal  connection  procced- 

[vsfrom  mind  to  motion?     Tliis  is  the  oldest  and  still  the  most 

[.mndar  tbcorj- — the  theory  of  spiritualism.  And,  no  donht,  in  one 
inportuit  respect  it  is  less  un philosophical  than  the  opposite  theory 
of  materialiam.      For  spiritualism  supposes  the  causation  to  proceed 
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from  tbat  which  is  the  source  of  our  idea  of  causality — the  mind : 
not  from  that  into  vhich  this  idea  has  been  read — the  brain.     There- 
fore, if  causation  were  to  be  accepted  as  a  possibility  either  way,  it 
would  be  less  unreasonable  to  suppose  mental  changes  the  causes  of 
material  changes  than   vice  verad ;  for  we   should  then  at  least  be 
starting  from  the  bosia  of  immediate  knowledge,  instead  of  from  the 
reflection  of  that  knowledge  in  what  we  call  the  external  world. 
Seeing  that  the  external  world  is  known  to  us  only  as  motion,  it  ia 
logically  imjiouible  for  the  mind  to  iufer  its  una  causation  from  tho 
external  world ;  for   this   would  be   to   iofer  that  it  is  an  eil'ect  of 
motion,  which  would  be  the  same  as  saying  lliat  it  h  an  efl'ect  of  its 
own  knowledge ;  and  this  would  be  absurd.     But,  on  the  other  baudj 
it  is  not  thus  logically  impossible  for  the  mind  to  infer  that  it  may- 
be the  cause  of  some  of  its  own  knowledge,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  may  have  in  some  measure  the  power  of  producing  what  it  kuowa 
as  motion.     And  when  the  mind  does  infer  this,  no  logic  on  earth 
is  able  to  touch  the  inference;  the  position  of  pure  idealism  is  beyond 
the   reach  of  argument.      Nevertheless,  it  is  opposed  to  the  whole 
momentum  of  science.     For  if  mind  Is  supposed,  on  uo  matter  how 
small  a  scale,  to  be  a  cause  of  motion,  the  fundamcutal  axiom  of 
science  is  impugned.     Thia  fundamental   axiom   is  that  energy  can 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed — that  just  as  motion  can  produce 
nothing  hut   motion,  so,   conversely,   motion  can   be   produced  by 
nothing  but   motion,     Regarded,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
physical  science,  the  theory  of  spiritualism  is  in  precisely  the  same 
case  as    the  theory  of  materialism  :  that  is  to  say,  if  the  supposed 
causation  takes  place,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  do  so  by  way  of 
miracle. 

And  this  is  a  coucluaioa  which  the  more  clear-sighted  of  the 
idealists  have  expressly  recuguizeil.  That  subtle  and  most  euter- 
taiuiug  thinker,  for  example,  the  late  Professor  Grecu,  of  Oxford, 
lias  said  lliat  tUe  self-conscious  vulitiun  of  mau  "docs  nut  consist  in 
a  scries  of  natural  events,  ....  is  not  naturul  iu  the  ordiuary 
sense  of  that  term;  not  natural  at  any  rate  in  any  sense  in  which 
naturalness  would  imply  its  determination  by  autecedeut  events,  or 
by  conditious  of  which  it  is  not  itself  the  source." 

Thus  the  theory  of  spiritualism,  although  not  directly  refutable  by 
any  process  of  logic,  is  certainly  enfeebled  by  its  collision  with  tlie 
instincts  of  physical  science.  In  necessarily  holding  the  facta  ot 
consciousness  and  volition  super-natural,  extra-natural,  or  non-natural, 
the  theory  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  continuity. 

Spiritualism  being  thus  unsatisfactory,  and  moterialism  impoasihlCf 
is  there  yet  any  third  hypothesis  in  which  we  may  hope  to  find  intel- 
lectual rest?  In  my  opinion  there  is.  If  we  uuite  iu  a  higher 
synthesis  the  elements  both  of  spiritualism  and  of  materialism^  we 
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oittin  a  product  wliioh  Balisfiea  every  fact  of  feeling  on  the  one  hand, 
0il  of  obterration  on  theotber.     The  manner  in  vbich  this  s^ntheiiiB 
ib:^  be  effected  is  perfectly  simple.     We  have  only  to  suppose  that 
the  Mtithesis   between   mind   and  motion— subject   and  object — is 
jIkV phenomenal  or  apparent:  not  abnotutc  or  real.     We  have  only 
to  mppose   that  the  seeming  dnality  ia  rclatiTc  to  our  modes  of 
iffRheoiion  ;    and,  therefore,  that  any  change  taking  place  in  the 
■bid,  and  any  comnpondiug  change  taking  place  in  the  brain,  are 
mlly  not  two  changes,  but  one  change.     Whca  a  riolin  is  played 
1^  wc  hear  a  musical  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  we  see  a  vibra- 
dm  of  the  strings.     Relatively  to  our  consciousness,  therefore,  we 
I  bin  here  two  vets  of  changes,  which  appear  to  be  very  different  in 
bod}  yet  wo  know  that  in  an  absolute  sense  they  are  one  and  the 
•me:  we  know  that  the  diversity  in   cDnsciau8nes.s  is  created  only 
bf  die  difference  in  our  modes  of  perceiving  the  same  event — whether 
If  see  or  whether  we  hoar  the  vibration  of  the  strings.      Similarly, 
we  my  suppose  that  a  vibration  of  nerve-strings  and  a  proce^  of 
ftoagbt  are  really  one  and  the  same  event,  which  is  dual  or  diverse 
oolr  in  relation  to  our  modes  of  perceiving  it. 

Tbc  great  advantage  of  this  theory  is  that  it  supposes  only  one  stream 
of  nusation,  in  which  both  mind  and  motion  are  simultaneously 
aanrncd.  The  theory,  therefore,  escapes  all  the  difficulties  and 
eoitnultctions  with  which  both  spiritualism  and  materialism  are  beset. 
Tlios,  motion  is  supposed  to  be  producing  nothing  but  motion ;  mind* 
(fciDgcs  nothing  bnt  mind-changes ;  both  producing  both  simul- 
tneoasly,  neither  could  be  what  it  is  without  the  other,  because 
litliout  the  other  neither  could  be  the  cause  which  tn  fact  it  is. 
lopOMible,  therefore,  is  the  suppositluu  of  the  materialist  that  cou- 
•ocpiiioess  is  adi'entitious.  or  that  iu  the  alncnce  of  mind  changes 
o(  bniu  could  be  what  they  are;  for  it  belongs  to  the  very 
dttstiou  of  these  changes  that  thL-y  should  have  a  meutal  Kidc. 
!n»  Qie  of  mind  to  auinials  ia  thus  rendered  apparent ;  fur  inteLligeut 
nlitioD  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  true  cause  of  adjustire  movement,  iu 
lliat  Uia  cerebration  which  it  involves  cuuld  not  otherwise  lie  possible: 
i      tfeetDsatiou  would  not  otherwise  be  complete. 

H     A  simple  illustration  may  serve  at  once  to  render  this  doctrine 
V  Bore  easily  intelligible,  and  to  show  that,  if  accepted,  the  doctrine, 
r  M  it  tppean  to  me,  terminates  the  otherwise  interminable  controversy 
OB  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

In  an  Ediaon  lamp  the  light  which  is  emitted  from  the  burner 
taj  be  said  indifferently  to  be  caused  by  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  going  on  in  the  carbon,  or  by  the  temperature  of  the 
ajbon ;  for  this  rate  of  vibration  could  not  take  place  in  the  carbon 
viihont  constitutiug  that  de|,n'ce  of  temperature  which  affects  our 
ejei  as  luminoas.     Similarly,  a  train  of  thought  may  be  said  indif- 
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fcreuti;  to  be  caused  by  brain-auliua  or  hy  miml-actioa ;  for,  cjt 
hypothesi,  the  otic  could  uut  take  place  irithout  the  other.  Now. 
when  we  cuii  temp  late  the  pheiiomeua  of  vuHtioti  b_v  themselves^  it 
is  as  though  we  were  coutein plating  the  pheiiumena  of  light  bv  them- 
selves :  volition  is  produced  by  miud  in  braiuj  just  ns  light  is  pro- 
duced by  temperature  in  carbon.  And  just  as  we  may  correctly 
s[ieak  of  light  as  the  cause,  eay,  of  a  photograpJi,  so  we  may  correctly 
speak  of  volition  as  the  cause  of  bodily  movement.  That  particular 
kind  of  ])hy8ical  activity  which  takes  ])Iace  in  the  carbon  could  not 
take  place  without  the  light  which  ca.U8es  a  photograph ;  and,  similarly, 
that  particular  kind  of  physical  activity  which  takes  place  in  the 
brain  could  not  take  place  without  the  volitiou  which  causes  a 
bodily  movenicnt.  So  that  volition  ia  as  truly  a  cause  of  bodily 
moTcmcnt  as  is  the  physical  activity  of  the  brain ;  seeing  that,  in  an 
absolute  scn&c,  the  cause  is  one  and  the  same.  But  if  wc  once 
clearly  pcrccix'C  that  what  in  a  relative  sense  wc  know  as  volition  is, 
in  a  similar  sense,  the  cause  of  Ijodily  movement,  wc  terminate  the 
question  touching  the  freedom  of  the  will.  For  this  question  in  its 
last  resort — and  apart  from  the  ambiguity  which  has  been  thrown 
around  it  by  some  of  our  ractaphywcians — 13  merely  the  questioQ 
whether  the  will  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause  in  Nature.  And  the 
theory  wliich  we  have  now  before  us  sanctions  the  doctrine  that  it 
may  bo  so  regarded,  if  only  we  remember  that  its  causal  activity 
depeudis  upon  its  identity  with  the  obverse  aspect  koowu  as  cerebra- 
tion, without  which  identity  in  apparent  iluality  neither  voUtiou  nor 
cerebration  could  be  the  cause  which  in  fact  tUey  arc.  It  thus  becomes 
a  mere  matter  of  phraseology  whether  wc  speak  of  the  will  deter- 
mining,  or  being  dctermiued  by,  changes  going  ou  in  the  external 
world  ;  just  ati  it  iv.  but  a  mutter  of  phraseology  whether  \se  speak  of 
temperature  determiniug,  or  being  deteru]iu>ed  by,  molecular  vibration. 
All  the  rcrjuiremcuts  alike  of  the  frec-witl  and  of  the  bond-will 
JiypoLhei>es  are  thus  satiKticd  by  a  synthesis  which  comprises  them 
both.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  an  unconscious 
automaton  to  do  the  work  or  to  ])crform  the  adjustments  of  a  con- 
scious agctitj  as  it  would  be  for  nn  Edison  lamp  to  give  out  light 
and  cause  a  pliotograph  when  not  heated  by  an  electric  current.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  the  will  to  originate 
bodily  movement  without  the  occurrence  of  a  strictly  physical  process 
of  cerebration,  as  it  would  be  for  light  to  shine  in  an  Ediaon  lamp 
which  had  been  deprived  of  its  carbon-burner. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  theory  that  tt  is  highly  speculative,  not 
verifiable  by  any  possible  experiment,  and  therefore  at  best  is  but  a 
mere  guess.  All  \Thich  in.  no  doubt,  perfectly  true ;  but,  ou  the 
other  baud,  we  must  remember  that  this  theory  cume«  to  us  as  thu 
only  one  which    is    logically  possible,  and  at  the   same   time   com- 
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Mtest  to  satiify  tlic  facts  alike  of  the  outer  KnA  of  the  inner  world. 
Jiasipccnlation  in  the  sense  of  not  bein(f  verifiable  by  experiiueut; 
^ithu  mudi  mere  raluc  than  ordiDarily  attaehes  to  aa  uoveri- 
jiUe  ipecatatioD,  in  that  there  is  really  no  alternative  hypothesis  to 
btcoa«idcred  :  if  we  choose  to  call  it  a  guess,  vre  must  at  the  Bame 
time  remember  it  is  a  guess  where  it  doc*  not  appear  that  any  other 
ii  upen.  Ouce  more  to  quote  Ilobbea,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
tonwif  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  he  here  itays :  "  The  best 
ynphet  naturally  is  the  best  guesser ;  and  the  best  gucsscr,  he  that 
iiBOst  versed  and  studied  in  the  naattcrs  he  guesses  at."  In  this 
toe,  therefore,  the  best  prophet  is  not  the  jiliysiologist,  whose  guess 
adi  in  materialism ;  nor  the  purely  mental  philosopher,  whose  guess 
eadi  in  spiritualism ;  but  ratlicr  the  mnii  who,  bcring  "versed  and 
aadied  "  iu  all  the  facta  appertaining  to  both  sides  of  the  matter,  cuds 
b  iKe  only  alternatJTe  guess  which  remains  open.  And  if  that  most 
muMeaomc  individual,  the  "plain  man"  of  Locke,  should  say  it 
■on  at  least  opposed  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  there  is 
Uflbing  in  a  burning  candle  or  a  rolling  billiard-ball  substantcally 
ll#  mme  as  mind,  the  answer  is  that  if  he  coTild  look  into  my 
Inin  at  this  moment  be  would  see  nothing  there  but  motion  of 
aoleeules,  or  motion  of  masses  j  and  apart  from  the  accident  of  my 
kctug  able  to  tcU  him  so,  his  "  common  sense"  could  never  liarc 
Alined  that  theie  motions  in  my  brain  are  concerned  iu  the  genesis 
gfny  ipoken  thoughts. 


It  is  obvious  that  from  this  hypothesis  as  to  the  substantial 
jdntity  of  mind  and  motion,  two  im|>ortant  questions  arise;  and  I 
IrI  that  some  reference  to  these  (jncstions  is  in  present  circumstances 
fcrod  upou  me,  because  they  have  both  been  cuuNidcrcd  in  precisely 
Ikiame  connection  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  that  was 
enr  scat  out  into  the  world  by  this  University.  I  mean  the  late 
PldTejior  Clifforil.  As  my  intimate  and  valued  friend,  1  desire  to 
MBtioQ  his  name  in  this  place  with  all  the  affection,  as  well  as 
tiik  nil  the  admiration,  to  which  I  well  know  it  is  .to  fully  entitled  ; 
tod  if  I  appear  to  mention  him  only  iu  order  to  disagree  with  him, 
tUi  is  only  because  1  know  equally  well  that  in  his  large  and 
KiinaDimous  thought  differences  of  philosophical  opinion  were 
MTcr  felt  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

la  bis  well-kuown  lecture  on  Body  and  Jfind,  Professor 
Clifford  adopted  the  hypothc4si9  of  identity  which  we  arc  now 
oociideriug,  and  from  it  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  if  in  the 
AH  of  cerebral  pruceiiKes  motion  is  one  with  mind,  the  same  must 
be  trae  of  motion  wherever  it  occurs  ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it  sub- 
M^neatly,  the  whule  universe  must  be  made  of  uiind-stutf.  But  in 
Aatriew,  although  matter  tn  motion  presents   what  may  be  termed 
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the  raw  material  of  minti,  it  is  only  in  the  highly  claboratod  con* 
Htitution  of  the  human  brain  that  thU  raw  material  is  sufficiently 
wrought  up  to  yield  a  tclf*conscioiu  personality.  Hcqcc  tho 
diMolution  of  a  human  brain  implies  the  dissolution  of  a  human 
mind ;  and  hence  aljto  the  uiiivcrso,  altboiigh  entirely  composed  of 
inind-»tuflf,  is  itself  miiidlcss.  Now,  all  I  hare  to  say  about  these 
two  deductions  is  this — they  do  cot  necessarily  follow  from  the 
theory  which  is  before  us.  In  holding  that  the  mind  of  man 
perishes  with  his  body,  and  that  above  the  mind  of  man  there  is  no 
other,  Ciiftbrd  may  have  been  right,  or  may  have  been  wrong.  I 
am  not  here  to  discuss  at  length  any  questions  of  such  supreme 
importance.  But  I  feci  that  I  am  here  to  insist  upon  the  one 
point  which  is  immediately  connected  with  my  subject;  and  this  is> 
that  whether  or  not  Clilford  was  right  in  his  conclusions,  these 
conclusions  certainly  did  not  follow  by  way  of  any  logical  sequence 
from  his  prcmiHCc  Because  within  tlic  limits  of  human  exiicricucc 
mind  is  only  known  aa  associated  with  brain,  it  clearly  docs  not 
follow  that  mind  cannot  exist  in  any  other  mode.  It  dues  not  evon 
follow  that  any  probability  upon  this  matter  cau  be  thus  established. 
The  basis  of  analogy  on,  which  Clifford  sought  to  rear  on  inference 
of  cosmical  extent,  was  restricted  to  the  one  instance  of  mind  as 
known  upon  one  planet;  and,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  precarious  u»c  of  that  precorious  method  which  ia  called  by 
logicians  simple  enumeration.  Indeed,  even  for  what  it  is  worth, 
the  inference  may  be  pointed  with  ijuite  as  much  effect  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction.  For  we  have  seen  how  little  it  is  that  wc 
understaud  uf  the  one  mode  in  which  we  certainly  know  that  tuiud 
does  exi»t ;  and  if  from  this  little  we  feel  impelled  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a  mode  of  mind  which  is  not  restricted  tu  bratu,  hut  co-eitcusivu 
with  motion,  is  con  •substantial  and  co-eterual  with  all  that  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come ;  have  we  nut  at  least  a  suggestion,  tliat  high  as 
the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  so  high  above  our  thoughts  may  bo 
the  thoughts  of  such  a  mind  as  thisT  I  offer  no  opinion  upon  the 
question  whether  the  general  order  of  Nature  docs  not  require  some 
one  explanatory  cause ;  nor  upon  the  question  whether  the  mind  of 
man  itself  does  not  point  to  something  kindred  in  the  self-existing 
origin  of  tilings.  I  am  not  concerned  to  argue  any  point  upon  which 
I  feci  that  opinions  may  legitimately  tliffcr.  1  am  only  concerned  to 
show  that,  in  BO  far  tu  any  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the  theory 
•which  is  before  us,  they  make  at  least  as  much  against  as  in 
favour  of  the  cosmical  conelusions  arrived  at  by  Clifford. 

On  February  17,  in  the  year  1600,  when  the  streets  of  Home 
were  thronged  with  pilgrims  from  all  the  quarters  of  Christendom, 
while  no  less  than  fifty  cardinals  were  congregated  for  the  Jubilee; 
into  the  densely  crowded  Campo  di  Flori  a  mau  was  led  to  the  stake. 
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fkere,  *  Blent  and  self- sustained  "  before  the  eye*  of  all  nationsj  he 
pnjibed  in  the  flames.  That  death  was  the  death  of  a  martyr:  it 
rantet  Toluntarity  in  attestation  of  truth.  But  most  noble  of  all 
(tie  Dobic  army  to  which  he  belonged,  the  name  of  that  uiao  is 
fTittcn  ia»1!e  in  history,  as  the  name  of  one  who  had  fortitude  to 
die,  not  in  the  canse  of  rcligioiui  belief,  but  in  that  of  (tcicutlfic 
(onvirtion.  For  wliy  did  Bruno  auffer?  He  suffered,  as  wo  all 
too«>  because  he  refused  to  recant  his  persuosiou  of  the  truth  of  the 
Oupemicau  theory.  Why,  then,  do  1  adduce  the  name  of  Bruno  at 
the  cloK  of  this  lecture  ?  I  do  so  because,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
lUe  to  ascertain,  he  vas  the  first  clearly  to  enunciate  the  monistic 
tkory  of  things  to  which  the  consideration  of  my  subject  has  cou- 
iHUd  us.  This  theory — or  that  as  to  the  substantial  identity  of 
msi  and  motion — was  afterwards  espoused,  in  different  guises,  by 
mtdiy  other  writers ;  but  to  Bruno  belongs  the  merit  of  its  orig-inal 
paUicatiGn,  and  it  was  partly  for  his  adherence  to  this  publication  that 
k<iied.  To  this  day  Bruno  ia  ordinarily  termed  a  pantheist,  and  his 
tieory,  which  in  the  light  of  much  fuller  knowledge  I  am  advocating, 
hntbcism.  I  do  not  care  to  consider  a  difference  of  terms,  where 
dw  oolr  distinction  resides  in  so  nnintclligibic  an  idea  as  that  of  the 
creation  of  substance.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  obserrc  that  in. 
tlie  mind  of  its  first  originator — and  this  a  mind  which  was  suffi- 
cJEotly  clear  in  its  thought  to  die  for  its  perception  of  astronomical 
tntk— the  theory  of  Pantheism  was  but  a  sublime  extension  of  the 
tbts  contracted  views  of  Theism.  And  I  think  that  wc  of  to-day. 
Then  we  look  to  the  teaching  of  this  martyr  of  sctcuce,  will  find 
tlut  io  his  theory  alone  do  we  meet  with  what  I  may  term  a  phi- 
losophically sdciiuatc  conception  of  Deity.  If  the  advance  of  natural 
icimce  is  now  steadily  leadiug  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ia  no 
motbu  without  mind,  must  we  not  see  how  the  independent  con- 
dirioQ  of  mental  science  is  thus  iudepcndeutly  confirmed — the 
coBcluaion,  I  mean,  that  there  ts  no  being  without  knowing?  To  me, 
it  least,  it  does  appear  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  begin, 
It  it  were  in  a  dawning  light,  to  see  that  the  study  of  Nature  and 
the  itndy  of  Mind  are  meeting  upon  this  greatest  of  possible  truths. 
And  if  this  is  the  case — if  there  is  no  motion  without  mind,  no 
bong  without  knowing — shall  we  infer,  with  Cliilbrd,  that  universal 
bdog  is  mindless,  or  answer  with  a  dogmatic  negative  that  most 
stapendoos  of  questions — Is  there  knowledge  with  the  Most  High? 
Mxhtn  is  no  motion  without  mind,  no  being  without  knowing,  may 
w(  BOt  rather  infer,  with  Bruno,  that  it  is  in  the  medium  of  mind, 
sad  ia  the  medium  of  knowledge,  we  lire,  and  more,  and  have  our 
bong? 

Thin,  I  think,  ia  the  direction  io  which  the  inference  points,  if  we 
m  caieful  to  ict  the  logical  conditions  with  complete  impartiati^. 
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But  the  ulterior  question  rcmaius,  wlictlier,  so  far  as  science 
ccriicd,  it  is  here  possible  to  point  any  inference  at  all :  the  whole 
orbit  of  hiimaii  knowledge  may  be  too  narrow  to  afford  a  parallai  for 
measurements  so  vast.  Yet  even  here,  if  it  be  trtie  that  the  Toice 
of  science  must  thus  of  necessity  speak  the  language  of  agnosticism, 
at  least  let  us  sec  to  it  thnt  the  language  is  pure ;  let  us  not  tolerate 
any  barbarisms  introduced  from  the  aide  of  aggressive  dogma.  So 
shall  we  5n<1  that  this  new  grammar  of  thought  doc«  not  admit  of 
auy  constructions  radically  opposed  to  more  venerable  ways  of 
thinking;  even  if  we  do  not  find  that  the  often-quoted  words  of  its 
earliest  formuIaUfr  apply  with  special  force  to  its  latest  dialects — that 
if  a  little  knowledge  of  pliywology  and  a  little  knowledge  of  psycho- 
logy dispose  men  to  atheism,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  both,  and,  still 
more,  a  dee|)er  thought  \\\ion  their  relations  to  ouc  another,  will  lead 
men  back  to  some  form  of  religion,  which,  if  it  be  more  vague,  may- 
also  be  more  worthy  than  that  of  earlier  days. 

*'  It  in  a  braiit«ou*  cwninc,  calin  >n«t  frM  i 
I1ie  lioly  time  in  ctuietu  ft  nun, 
HT^.ithlfBa  Willi  fl4WAiiiin  ;  t]ie  hmad  tua 
Tm  (itikini;  tloMii  in  iti  tramjiiiilEiCy  ; 
TI)V  guDtlanMs  of  beaven  is  on  tlie  tea: 
I.iiiUii !  ttif  mighty  beiait  ia  nwAke, 
An>)  iloth  with.  liiK  fttornnl  mcitton  tnnk« 
A  iouimI  ]ik«  lliucdM,  I'vvrlulici)!')'." 


Ceorge  J.  Romanes. 


RUS  IN  URBE,  OR  GARDENING  IX 
LONDON. 


I.    PBEJUDICE. 

THE  London  garden  U,  I  know,  a  joke  with  country  cousias. 
"One  lilac  bnah  tliat  never  blooms  end  an  earwig  I"  say  tliey. 
Or  "  Half  a  plane  tree  and  some  groundN;!."  Good  !  but  tlio 
ortfa  tbat  will  support  a  plane  tree  vijl  aujiport  aomctliing  else. 
"Naj !  *'  cries  the  country  cousin,  who  does  not  know  so  very  much 
itoal  gtrdena  although  she  dwells  in  the  midst  of  one,  "iiutliiug 
fill  grow  it)  London  :  the  air,  the  soil,  the  suot  are  impossible.  Try 
hi"  tbo  winds  op  triumphantly:  and  perhaps  a  couple  of  failurcd 
lilh  some  cheap  need  or  other  that  ve  have  artlessly  ehoved  into 
nve  siicky  mouhlj  seem  lo  countenance  her,  \Ve  "  give  it  up/'  and 
dieeriiy  agree  that  '*  Nothing  will  grow." 

Bot  this  is  not  true:  bo  far  from  true  indeed,  that  I  hare  seen 
diht  a  little  London  garden  outshine  the  country  cousin's  in  |>oint 
vf  coloor — ay,  and  neatness  too.  Some  plants  will  not  grow  in 
Ijjndon  (high-class  roses  for  instance),  hut  a  great  number  wU!  grow 
uil  thrive  splendidly.  Still  the  jwvcrty  of  the  attnosphere  neces- 
litilts  rather  more  care  and  trouble  in  planting  and  pruning  than 
io  the  country.  The  soil  is  manageable,  by  paying  fur  it — the  air 
iiBOt:  and  wc  must  make  up  by  the  richness  of  the  one  for  the 
ibortcomiogs  of  the  o''her.  And  as  for  soot,  it  i>  so  far  from  being 
niiically  bad  for  the  soil,  that  in  the  country  soot  h  often  dug  iuto 
tiic  earth  for  Dower  beds.  It  is  like  moat  other  things,  only  injuri- 
<ni  wbcn  there  is  too  much  of  it. 

No  donbt  people  take  far  more  interest  in  the  fronts  of  their 
hniva  houses  than  they  did  ten  years  ago,  whatever  they  may  do 
vitk  their  backs,  and  the  splendid  creepers  that  clothe  certain 
bfsdes  in  town  arc  a  standing  answer  to  our  country  cousin'ii  gibes, 
Iboogh  they  arc  often  grey  with  dust,  and  by  no  means  tended  as 
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they  should  be.  Oreea  draperies  of  Virginian  creeper  give  abso- 
Ititcly  DO  trouble,  nnd  are  alwnjs  beautiful :  the  common  ivy  and 
vine,  vistaria,  eanarictisisj  craticgns  prracatitha,  hopSj  m  some 
aspects,  inagDolia  and  passion  Howcr,  and  clematis  and  white  jas- 
mine everywhere,  warmly  second  our  slightest  efforts,  and  are  a 
pleasure  both  to  ouracWes  and  the  passer-by,  who  has  little  enough 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  march  through  our  "better-class"  streets 


It.    DIRT. 
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But  we  ought  to  talce  intelligent  c-are  of  our  creepers  if  wc  have 
them,  aud  uotleare  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  aphids,  caterpillars,  m 
and  spiders.      It  is  vronderful  how  dingy  a  healthy  creeper  gets  ia^ 
smoky  London,  so  much  50,  that  I  have  sometimes  passed  an  ivy- 
clad  house  in  a  narrow  street  a  hundred  times  without  noticing  the  h 
ivy.  \ 

A  black  brick  space  with  or  without  black  leaves  upon  it  is  still 
only  black.  We  ourselves  should  he  equally  Kthiopiau  if  we  never ^ 
washed  our  faces.  And  if  wc  want  our  mantling  creepers  to  be  aoy-| 
thing  but  BO  many  distributed  dust-bins,  we  ought  to  wash  their 
foces,  the  oftcner  the  better,  with  a  strong  hose,  as  we  dust  our  ^ 
rooms  and  brash  our  coats.  This  would  keep  off  caterpillars  and^ 
the  other  creatures  that  gnaw  the  leaves  and  invade  the  bedrooms. 

It  is  s&d  to  sec  the  common  jasmine,  with  its  dainty  stars  of 
fragrant  snow,  flecked  with  soot  till  they  look  more  grey  than  white, 
while  its  fernlike  foliage  is  simply  too  black  to  touch.  The  texture 
of  plants  is  wholly  lost  if  they  are  not  kept  clean,  the  tiny  pores  get 
choked,  and  they  die  of  "  congestion  of  the  luugs."  A  wistaria  hung 
with  great  blue  trusses  of  bloom  is  a  mere  disfigureracut,  if  its 
colours  are  hardly  distinguisliable.  But  the  remedy  is  in  our  own 
hands. 


lit.    STACK. 
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I  have  long  wished  to  say  a  serious  word  about  London  gardens^ 
vbtch  exist  as  simple  spaces  in  London  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
manv  people  suppose,  and  aometiracs  cover  a  very  rcspcotahie  area  in 
square  feet.     In  St.  John's  Wood,  Chelsea,  and  Bayswatcr,  of  conrse, 
there  arc  still  handsome    old    gardens    containing    an    acre  or  sofl 
a-piece,  full  of  fine  timber   and   good   plants,   and   wherein  orchid  ^ 
houses  produce  as  good  results  as   anywhere  in   Kngland.     But  in 
the  heart  of  Tybnmia,  Mayfair,  and  "  the  City,"  there  are  also  many 
vacant  plots   meant  for  gardens,  forgotten,  hardly  known  of  even  by  h 
their  owners,  packed  witti  a  good  depth  of  soil.  V 

There  are  also  broad  spaces  occupied  by  leads,  with  which  nothing 
as  m  rule  is  done ;  meantime  the  tenants  compI»iii  of  "  waste  c^ 
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"  m  the  older  liouses,  aad  the  philanthropic   want   streets 
dnodhiheil  to  create  "  spaces  "  fur  the  pooplc. 

The  ipaces  are  there,  vei-c  thejr  oal,v  reoognizeil,  aod  might  be  laid 
OBt  in  pretty  gardens,  one  to  each  house,  or  a  recreation  ground 
(oauBOU  to  all  the  residents,  iri  manj'  a  fashionable  old  '^ square" 
fUcfa  reftues  to  throw  open  the  central  garden  to  the  children  of  the 
poor — and  rery  pmperly,  I  think  as  a  mother,  whilst  then-  arc  no 
bid  ptfdena  to  the  houses;  for  high- wrought  rich  children  require 
■B  ODttet  from  the  prim  nursery  as  much  as  poor  children  from  the 
fftrr-den — -and  the  classes  cannot  min  whilst  the  habits  oF  the  poor 
inntin  uncleanly.     The  fleas  in  the  gross  alone  forbid  that. 

What  u  more  precious  than  a  good  space  hctirccn  otir  streets  and 

ktvcra  house  and  house  ?     In  Marylcbonc,  for  instance,  the  spaces 

Q  considerable^  whether  vacant  or  partly  occupied  fay  stables. 

rr.  LBASs. 

Mieux  vaut  pen  de  chott  t/ue  rien,  and  if  we  liivc  nothing  but  broad 
I,  they  arc  of  iufmitc  value,  the  very  lungs  of  crowded  quarters. 
■inre  often  than  not,  this  precious  space,  close  to  open  doors  and 
riiiduirs,  is  rendered  positively  malarious  by  neglect.  We  trust  to 
the  nia  to  clear  our  leads  of  evil  };eriu?.  TIte  garden  is  the  cemetery 
afntoe  and  kittens.  The  earth  sours  aud  agglutinates  uudur  the 
iifH  aod  bad  gases.  The  reiy  chimneys  arc  not  blacker  than 
Msjfiiir  leads.  Who  could  sleep  in  a  iMidroom  that  never  was 
dtnicd — who  could  eat  in  a  kitchen  thai  never  was  cleaned  ?  The 
Tdj  til  would  be  unwholesomo,  and  none  would  cry  shame  sooner 
thu  those  whose  back  premises  are  worst  kept. 

Ilicre  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  leads  should  not  be  scoured, 
vliitciied  or  reddened  like  the  front  steps,  tiled  prettilyj  railed 
RNud,  shaded  with  canvas,  carpeted  in  fine  weather,  and  rendered 
M  good  a  feature  of  the  bouse  as  any  verandah.  There  is  no 
idiqute  reason  why  leads  should  not  be  covered  with  boxes,  grottoes, 
roekeiies  for  plants,  or  even  laid  out  with  a  made  soil  for  a  regular 
piAta.  If  you  care  nothing  for  beauty,  at  least  remember  that 
pbnts  ire  sanitary  ministers  that  once  i^pointed  never  neglect  their 
work. 

Ahbaugh  outer  air  introduced  between  houses  and  roads  by 
oatlying  leads  aud  back-yards  is  of  inestimable  value^  vegetation  is 
tbe  tnst  atmospheric  purifier. 


V.    HEALTH. 


^^p3maig  is  more  wondrous  than  the  Joint  and  balanced  action  of 
i^BsBinal  snd  regctablc  Ufc^  mutually  providing  sustenance  for  one 
VOL  ILTin.  B 
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snothcr.  Plants  exist  by  inhaling  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  give 
oxygen  a«  refuse.  Human  lungs,  on  the  contrary,  demand  oxyjicn 
and  give  off  carbonic  acid  gas  as  refuse.  Science  abows  us  that 
plants  seem  to  possess  a  power  of  proilacing  cold  analogous  to  the 
power  of  animals  in  producing  heat,  and  the  coolness  of  groves  is 
owing  not  ouly  to  shade  but  to  the  trantipiration  of  moisture  by  the 
ionntucrablc  growing  Icarcs. 

Plants  again  are  fed  by  the  refuse  of  animals,  in  excrement  and 
decomposition  by  death.  Animals  feed  on  the  vegetable*.  The 
wondrous  chemistry  of  Nature  thus  makes  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds  actually  dependent  on  each  other  j  aad  they  are  always  allied 
with  mutual  benefit. 

A  pretty  and  amusing  proof  of  these  facts  is  seen  in  the  old- 
faBliioBcd  Vivarium,  Jn  which  aaaila,  newts,  and  other  little  "  beasts" 
may  be  obscncd  living  amid  certain  weeds  and  growths  ia  water 
hermetically  scaled  against  the  outer  air ;  each  creature  subsisting 
ujKjn  the  other's  "  leavings." 

Tho  crowded  ainra  receives  refreshed  air  from  every  tree,  creeper, 
and  little  window  jilant  that  we  can  introduce.  The  suffocating  ball- 
room is  relieved  by  every  growing  palm  and  fern  that  the  florist 
snppticii.  EIow  short-sighted  is  it,  then,  to  neglect  in  the  increasing 
heat  and  utihralthiness  of  town  life  in  the  "  season  "  one  ensy  means 
of  improving  the  atmo9i>here  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  town  ! 

Instead  of  planting  our  leads,  they  are  often  merely  coucealed  by 
ground  gla-ss  as  a  hopeless  cjesorc,  and  left  totally  nncarcd  for;  or 
built  over,  and  ihe  space  destroyed  that  was  meant  to  isolate  the 
houses — an  important  safeguard  in  case  of  infectious  diseases  in  the 
proximity. 

lostead  of  cultivating  the  little  back  garden,  it  is  left  to  become 
a  mere  black  hole  of  rotten  slime  and  all  uncleannees.  Many  modern 
builders  omil  auy  space  behind  the  house  now  that  every  foot  of 
ground  is  worth  money,  and  the  tenant  docs  not  even  know  what  he 
loses,  whilst  paying  aiinuully  higher  in  diminished  'i-italitv  than  be 
could  ever  pay  fur  putting  in  the  salutary  flouers  and  bushes. 


VI.    METUOI}. 
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And  now  for  the  question,  what  to  do,  supposing  a  miserable, 
ivolled-in,  sooty  place  is  discoverable  behind  your  house, 

The  London  parks,  especially  Baltcrsca  Park,  show  U8  what  can 
be  done  with  money,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  so  vast  an 
outlay  in  "  bedding-out  plants  ''  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  bit  of 
garden.  Moreover  the  wide  airy  parks  admit  of  exhibitions  that  cannot 
be  expected  in  a  closed-Ju  space.  However,  we  must  begin  by  a 
thorough  rcuoration. 
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Tbe  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  entirely  the  dank,  sour,  exhausted 
iDil  vbicb  clogs  the  beds  in  manr  neglected  London  jtardcns. 

fta  sbillings  will  go  a  long  vny  totrards  this,  (ioud  rich  loam 
ud  ninare  ma  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  ttorist  or  store, 
in]  a  •Jiiltingsvorth  of  seeds,  with  a  barroirful  of  gravel,  will  make  a 
itaat  tcene  of  a  dirty  little  wilderness.  Tile  edging  ia  cheap.  A 
bhII  foantaia  with  a  pipe  laid  on  to  a  top  cistern  costs  little. 
Boekeries  are  easily  got  up.     Turf  itself  can  be  persuaded  ! 

Aof  struggling,  dead-alire  creeper  should  be  carefully  detached, 
udtfae  wall  painted,  whitewashed,  or  scrnped  behind  it.  This  will 
diiladge  au  infinity  of  Hies'  eggs,  worms,  and  pupx  which  will  harm 
die  creeper  if  not  kiU  it  ere  long.  Cleanliness  is  half  the  secret  of 
■nccrsa  with  a  garden ;  and  in  the  dry  air  of  a  town  insects  muUiply 
Tilbamuing  celerity.  "  Blight,"  thrip,  strings  of  ojniorpiUars,  iiphids. 
"  bonejr-dcWf"  daddy-  long-tegs,  and  woodlicc  ore  all  made  uncomfort- 
able bj  the  hose  and  paint-pot ;  common  worms  do  little  harm  and 
nricfa  the  earth— but  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "im> 
ipeakable  '  slug  and  wire-worm !  Every  garden  scat  or  other  fix- 
ture ihunld  he  ihifted  now  and  again,  to  annoy  the  ]>c.<its  that  take 
refuge  under  them.  It  is  ea*y  to  become  quite  bloodtliirsty  when 
one  ba.s  a  garden,  and  this  is  a  step  in  advance.     Now  as  to  plantiug. 

Uany  annuals  grow  ns  well  in  the  wor»t  air  a»  the  bcstj  almost 
ill  smooth -leaved  pUnu  will  thrive  in  London  because  the  Icuf  resists 
tbe  action  of  the  sooty  air.  Still  some  positions  are  so  bad  that 
•RiU  will  actually  not  germinate,  or  will  not  grow  beyond  a  few  inches' 
height.  In  these  cases  hutf-tfrown  plants  transptunlud  with  a  little 
tnik  soil  will  often  succeed  very  well.  And  although  the  soot 
deRCOdiog  in  "  blacks ''  day  and  night  prevents  the  blossoms  from 
RUUDing  as  clean  and  delicate  as  country  iiowurs,  yet  su[Iiciently 
frequent  treatmcul  with  the  hose  (hve  minutes'  work  say  twice  a  day) 
will  keep  them  clean  enough  to  be  a  real  pleasure  to  look  at. 

The  secret  of  success  with  Howcrs  in  London,  indoors  and  out,  is 
aUation.  Love  them,  keep  them  clean,  watch  them^  and  they  will 
l^ajr  yoa  with  a  gratitude  almost  human. 

Some  London  gardens  are  disagreeable  to  sit  in  because,  having 
00  protecting  foliage,  they  are  completely  overlooked  and  very  hot. 
Sub  gardens  will  often  grow  nnmeruns  flowers,  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Elrijfloirering  shrubs,  such  as  the  delirious  lilaCj  the  flowering  currant 
vith  its  pink  beauty,  and  sometimes  the  '^  pluie  d'or"  (laburnum), 
aad  gloriDos  rhododendrons  will  thrive.  The  aspidiaira  Inrida,  and 
nutel  of  PcrUj  flags,  sunflowers^  dahlias,  and  many  mure  will  stand 
beat  and  dronght  with  perfect  equanimity.  Fig-trees,  variegated 
kmU,  the  elegant  sumach,  and  other  fast  growers  may  be  planted 
laaSnd  a  little  shade  to  tender  roots. 

Fahapa,  howerer,  the  commonest  fault  in  town  gardens  is  not  that 
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tliey  get  too  roach  sun,  but  that  they  don't  get  enongh.  Either 
tbey  arc  sliadcci  by  trees,  which  exhaust  the  soil,  or  by  houses  near, 
which  check  the  free  circulation  of  air.  In  either  case  a  battle  is 
inevitable  with  existing  cunditioiiH  ;  but  if  you  have  reaolution  enough 
to  experiment,  the  victory  is  always  to  mind  orcr  matter. 


VII.    TRIES. 


^ 


Oue  thing  must  be  said — if  you  arc  so  fortnnate  as  to  possess  a 
tree  behind  the  bouse,  do  not  let  the  local  builder  persuade  yon  it  is 
"  unhealthy."  Whatever  be  the  case  in  the  country,  we  surely  can- 
not have  too  many  trees  mid  bushes  about  us  in  the  dry  thin  air  of 
»  ci^.  All  that  transpires  moisture  in  the  air,  and  takes  it  from 
the  ground,  and  absorbs  bad  gases  is  most  precious,  and  the  bare, 
prorerbiul  "  builder's  garden  "  is  a  mass  of  mistakes. 

Value  your  privilege !  Sparc  the  tree,  woodman,  douche  it  well, 
and  as  often  as  you  can.  Moisture  prevents  caterpillars,  so  apt  to 
swarm  in  Luudcu  gardens  thruugh  the  draught  of  the  atmosphere 
laden  with  heat  of  many  fires  and  many  lungs.  Wash  the  trunk 
often — say  as  often  as  the  windows  are  cteaned  in  dry  weather.  The 
tree  will  thank  you,  spring  aud  summer,  with  great  bursting  rosy 
buds  and  broad  leaves  that  attract  thrushes,  hlackbinls,  ehcrry- 
choppcrsj  starlings,  dainty  finches,  rooks  with  their  dreamy  caw, 
robins,  occasional  wood  pigeons,  and  even  tomtits — even  nightingales, 
divinest  songsters,  abound  in  St.  John's  Wood  gardens,  and  have 
been  heard  of  in  Chelsea,  All  these  awect  birds,  besides  the  clever, 
merry  sparrow,  will  build  in  a  London  tree. 


Vlll.     FLOWERS. 

Under  its  boughs  you  can  easily  have,  not,  indeed^  very  superfii 
turf,  but  plants  that  love  shade,  Solomon's  seal,  foxgloves,  musks, 
saxifrages,  periwinkle,  lilies  of  the  valley,  primroses,  creeping  Jenny, 
London  pride,  wild  liyacinths,  daffodils,  hardy  geraniums,  calceo- 
larias (acclimatized),  all  sorts  of  ferns  aud  stonccrops,  &c.  Sac. 
These  can  be  grown  in  the  very  worst  places,  it  appears  to  mc. 

Beyond  where  the  sun  fulls,  sunflowers  of  all  sorts,  poppies,  pinks, 
ehrysanthemuma,  wallflowers,  daisies,  hoIEyhocks,  tail  yellow  and 
wliitc  lilies  (nearly  all  hulhous  things  are  snitable),  nasturtiums, 
lupins,  frilillarips,  sweet  William,  honesty,  thrift,  Aaron's  rod  (nice 
old  names  !),  pyrcthrum,  lobelia,  dahlias,  sweet  pca8,evening  primrose, 
and  even  mignonette  and  zinnias,  with  plenty  more,  are  likely  to 
thrive. 

High-class  roses,  as  1  have  said,  will  not  thrive,  and  it  is  of  no 
use  to  try  them,  even  under  glass;  the  velvet  leaves  cannot  ihrow 
off  Ihe  soot  in  the  air,  the  pores  are  choked,  and  death  is  inevitable. 
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IVKt^  old-fashioned  white  rose  and  the  lialf-wild  blush  rose  will 
io  TUT  wfll  sometimes ;  and  the  csqnisitc  moss  rose  caa  be  culti- 
nud— bat  not  with  ease,  and  only  where  there  is  plenty  of  air. 
ft8«tt,  Tiolets,  f(7rj>yo/*rf  pelargoniums,  for^ct-iDC-not,  and  laurus- 
tomdonot  like  London;  nemophila  and  variegateil  grass  thrive 
wtll,  hot  are  BO  besieged  by  eats  that  they  are  hopeless  to  grow.  1 
will  BOt  enter  upon  the  further  merits  and  demerits  of  certain  trees, 
ibnibi,  aud  flowers,  but  I  may  say  that  scented  herbs,  mint,  rose- 
airy,  laTendcr,  balsam*,  verbenas,  marjoram,  &c.j  are  nice  to  hare 
wider  one's  window,  aud  they  thrive  capitally  as  a  rule.  A  regular 
btchcQ  gaidea  is  quite  come-at-able  if  there  U  sj^ace. 


u.  Tuar. 

This  is  the  crux  of  London  gardening  !  mere  green  grass.  What 
one  goes  through  to  get  a  plot  of  real,  fine,  Bpringy  turf  in  towns 
atdj  the  earnest  gardener  knows.  But  I  have  beard  an  iugeuious, 
tni  wecp^aful  amateur  say  that  turf  is  a  mere  question  of  mamifc, 
tna  onder  trees,  where  the  dripping  from  thelwugbs  above  and  the 
ndjoa  of  the  routs  beneath  destroy  the  sustenance  of  the  tender 
gma  He  gets  rich  turf  under  London  trees  that  nearly  sweep  the 
ITDQud,  of  courue  providing  for  the  iVee  circulation  of  air  beneath — 
vitfaoot  which  turf  has  no  chance  at  all — but  it  costs  [dcnty  in  brain, 
Dore  and  muscle. 

The  right  thing  is  to  dig  away  all  the  old  earth  from  the  trees' 
roob  every  year  or  my,  manure  cannily,  and  rcfrcnli  the  aoil.  Any 
aaomt  of  seed  must  be  added  to  renew  wcali  patches.  Gardeners 
<ar,  don't  manure  trees;  but  most  gardeners  are  pitifully  iguu- 
nDi,  not  to  say  prejudiced,  and  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
die  eating.  Trees  arc  found  by  amateurs  who  have  experimented 
m  mnore  to  thrive  intiuitely  better  if  they  are  manured;  the 
ttrf  bcncatli  thrives  infinitely  better  too :  argal,  as  Lancelot 
Gobbo  would  say,  never  mind  the  gardener  and  his  assertions  that 
ilii  and  that  "  won't  do."  Manure  the  trees ;  nurse  the  grass  by 
tiftiag  it  and  enriching  the  soil  beneath.  Plant  under  the  foliage 
tVjon  wiah)  any  half-grown  hardy  blossoming  plants,  which  will  do 
tkvoaghly  wcU  with  occasional  "  stopping,"  although  seeds  will  not 
toax  up  to  do  you  much  credit,  the  plants  are  so  dranu  up  in  shade. 

P^oually,  I  don't  believe  iu  top-dressing,  except  once  in  a  way  ; 
>i  \.H\t  as  much  as  it  coaxes  to  grow,  and  nothing  comes  up  but  the 
1CW  Kced.  Patch  bare  spots  with  seed,  nprinkled  over  with  5ne  soil 
U)  M»e  it  from  the  birds,  mow  constantly,  roll,  water  heavily  in  dry 
wealber,  and  for  this  the  waste  water  from  the  dceesiug-rooms  in 
flWR  than  useful.  Turf  is,  however,  better  watered  as  little  as 
fowUc  after  it  is  oucc  thick  cnongh.     Sprinkling  daily  encourages 
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the  rootlets  to  come  to  the  surfnrc,  instead  of  strilctDg  down  for 
moisture,  and  then  a  single  fierce  day  will  bum  up  all  your  gra-ssfor 
good,  may  "be. 

Gardeners  like  top-dressing  ;  some  because  it  i«  very  expensive, 
some  because  tbey  bave  a  bidden  interest  in  particular  seeds,  some 
because  it   leveU  the  ground    nicely,  and   of   course  it  is  useful  to 
correct  the  subsoil,  or  when  the  lawii  is  worn  into  boles  aod  hillockat. 
But  1  advise  it  only  occasionally.  H/k 

If  the  plot  of  grass  is  small,  it  is  perhaps  no  costlier — and  certainly 
less  trouble — to  rcturf  each  year  where  the  trees  have  killed  the 
gra&b  or  little  feet  have  vora  it  off.  I'irc  shillings  vill  cover  a  large 
patch  of  bare  earth. 

Is  not  tbia  better  thau  blackness  and  desolation^  though  ^mall  he 
tbc  space  and  a  little  trouble  to  keep  neat?  And  must  of  these 
tilings  ibat  will  grow  in  the  gT-ound  will  grow  also  on  leads  tn  hojtcs 
or  pots  of  earth  renewable  each  spring;.  Pepys  naed  to  spend  man/ 
liap])y  cveuitigB  makiug  music  oud  "taking  the  ayre  "  on  his  leads. 
He  probahly  had  them  swept  and  garnished  with  a  few  flowers.  He 
did  uot  sit  singing  on  a  muck  heap  like  Nero  on  the  wreck  of  Rome, 
He  liad  the  place  kept  tidy. 


X.    HAKDCNINO. 


A  word  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  acclimatised  calceolarias  and 
gerauiums  growing  under  trees.  I  have  found  that  the  commoa 
sorts  of  these  Bowers  are  very  robust,  but  they  take  a  year  to  harden 
so  that  they  will  bloom  in  the  worst  corners  tiuder  Londoa  trees. 
The  hrat  summer  the  plants  want  a  good  deal  of  nursing;  probably 
because  they  have  been  raised  in  the  country  and  uuder  glass  ;  and, 
when  bought  off  au  itinerant  barrow,  they  have  already  received  a 
slight  shock  from  exposure.  Except  iu  very  sunny,  well-soiled  spots, 
they  arc  apt  to  shoot  up  weak  and  spindly,  with  quantities  of  aphis, 
or  "  green  fly,"  and  cousequeutly  the  blossoms  miserable  or  uonc. 
liy-tlie-by,  fight  the  green  fly  :  he  is  a  terrible  fellow.  When  he  is 
young  and  has  wings,  he  can  be  caught  (with  industry)  and  saved  the 
trouble  of  breeding  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  when,  he  ia  older,  if 
allowed  to  live,  he  becomes  viviparous,  and  emits  you  iig  as  he  breathes, 
without  auy  assistau.ce  from  wltliout.  Prevention  (the  hose)  is 
better  thau  L-ure  [tobacco  aud  tar  water).  Auyhow,  he  is  a  deadly 
enemy,  destroying  all  the  young  and  juicy  shoots  of  plants.  Slugs 
eat  the  roots,  aud  when  the  slug  is  sated,  eats  smash  what  he  leaver 
behind,  and  if  the  plant  is  left  to  itself,  it  dies  the  death. 

But,  tended  through  its  first  »ummer,  its  roots  examiued  and 
freed  from  grubs  if  it  droops,  gently  sprinkled  with  the  hose  daily, 
kept  dwarf  by  frequent  "  slopping,"  and  dead  leaves  removed,  the 
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viU  often  do  very  fairly  well  till  autamu.  Then  take  a 
niifflbcr  of  '*  cuttings  "—you  don't  want  a  gardener  for  this,  almost 
ur  itroDg  shoots  wilt  serve — stick  them  iu  cartL,  say  five  or  six  in 
I  pot,  and  keep  tlicm  indoorii  during  the  winter^  for  neither 
dtceotarias  nor  geraniums  will  stand  frost-  These  cutttugs,  rooted 
iiulgrown  bushy  by  the  ensuing  spring,  will  W  ten  times  as  hardy 
If  tbe  parent  plant.  They  have  become  acclimatized  to  London  air 
lod  wiL  I  have  had  auch  calceolarias  thrive  with  almost  xaragc 
itrength  in  places  where  literally  no  seed  would  come  up,  without 
■IB or  soil  to  speak  of,  blooming  all  the  summer  througli,  and  Ulliiig 
ugly  gapt  with  goldea  bells  aud  scarlet  trusses  that  itrc  a  "  sight 
good  for  sair  eeu." 


• 


XI.  ouss. 


Perwns  whose  T^ondon  ganlensj  or  Icndfl^  are  too  mucli  over- 
looked irould  do  veil  to  glaKc  over  the  nluile  or  a  portion  (no  longer 
ufiipeiisivc  proceaaV  Wonderfnl  effects  can  be  attained  iu  privacy 
thai,  and  a  conservator)'  inakcsi  im  iiiry  tea-room  in  summer,  aud  a 
duraiiog  outlet  at  nil  timeM,  OthcrwiKe  little  green-houses  can  be 
entted  at  a  cost  of  from  t'Z  lOs.  to  .(^10,  in  which  grapes  soon  repay 
tbe  original  outlay.  Xoracrom  cuttinj;s  can  be  preserved  here 
during  the  winter,  along  with  sufficient  flowers  in  bloom  to  brightea 
the  room»  for  several  months.  A  little  heat  is  advisable  (oil  not  gai 
•Unesj,  but  a  good  deal  can  be  done  without  heat.  The  plants  of 
■hick  I  have  been  speaking  require  none. 

'Ibe  rooCi  o£  Loudon  houses,  as  well  as  leads  and  backyardi, 
might  be  utilized  oftener  ttian  they  are.  Capital  green-houses  aud 
coliJ  frames  for  nursing  purposes  could  be  plaeed  there  tu  raise  lialf- 
ludy  plants  for  spring  use.  A  great  deal  of  bud's  heat  is  retlcct«d 
fma  tlite  and  cement,  and  I  doubt  not  that  whoever  chose  to 
derate  some  personal  attention  to  fruit-growing  aloft  would  End  it 


XII,    CATS    AND    CATS. 


il  llie  worst  enemies  of  London  gardens  are  not  bo  much  cater- 
jillin  as  cats.  It  ia  worse  than  disuppointing  to  fmd  the  fresh 
kbelis,  variegated  grosses,  and  nemopbila,  the  regular  breakfast  of  a 
psck  of  mangy,  howling  cats — creatures  that  possess  no  homes,  no 
priociples,  no  remorse.  Cats  swarm  at  times,  and  make  not  only 
night  but  day  hideous  with  their  yells,  growls,  and  miauling. 

Seedlings  have  but  little  chance  where  cats  abound.  Half-grown 
[duls  resist  their  approaches  better,  but  a  stout  lily  is  easily  broken 
by  a  eoople  of  strong  Toms  at  war.  Of  course  a  little  wire- netting, 
irbick  is  cheap  at  some  stores,  will  prevent  a  good  deal  of  ravage, 
ud  |lued  frames  arc  useful;   but  X  am  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
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come  to  sboir  the  fclmc  race  that  tlioy  are  not  onr  masters,  and  wo 
kept  for  their  convenience,  as  hitherto  we  have  led  them  to  suppose. 
Why  arc  we  to  do  without  a  garden  because  eats  like  wlad  in 
bloom  ?  Why,  after  Iiaving  got  a  garden,  arc  we  to  sec  it  doily  dag 
up  ?  la  the  world  made  for  cats  ?  Do  wc  permit  other  half-wild 
anunaln  to  parade  our  roofs,  run  in  and  out  of  our  houses,  fight, 
court,  ftcrateh  up,  devour,  yelp,  die  as  they  please  all  about  the 
place  ?  Do  we  allow  vagrant  horses  and  cattle  to  wander  through 
tlie  Btreets.  bellow  at  the  house  door,  breed  promiscuously  in  our 
cellars  V  Is  not  every  dog,  horse,  goat,  lien,  doukey.  monkey  expected  to 
hare  an  owner,  and  those  that  hare  uo  owners,  are  they  not  regarded 
as  vermin  like  rats  and  beetle*,  and  destroyed  by  poline?  Why  do 
not  people  rid  themselves  of  a  pest  that  h  always  disagreeable,  und 
somcLimeacvcn  dangerous — witness  tlic  recent  Aahton  ease,  m  which 
a  man  and  woman  were  ronaigned  to  the  hospital  for  daring  to 
dispute  their  own  lioiise  with  strange  eats! 

A  cat  which  has  no  owner  is  legally  dcatruotibte  by  gun,  ijoison. 
or  hanging;  hut  a  cat  which  has  an  owner  must  not  be  drsiroyed. 
without  notice.  As  it  is,  howcTcr,  actionable  to  impose  a  nuisauco 
on  neighbours,  the  owner  of  a  cat  which  harms  our  garden  may  be 
sued  for  damages. 

This  ia  well,  but  sueing  takes  time  and  nerve-force,  and  the  proper 
remedy  for  many  evils  would  be  the  levying  a  tax — however  small-— 
on  eats,  as  doga  are  taxed.  Small  it  should  bo,  for  a  kitten  is  one 
of  the  few  amusements  of  the  poor,  to  pet  and  to  worry,  but  any 
nominal  tax  would  ensure  the  early  drowning  of  all  kittens  not 
pretty  enough  to  be  worth  the  license,  and  that  means  oh  I  how 
much  nocturnal  peace  I  Kvery  one  who  values  his  cat,  keeps  it,  or 
ought  to  keep  it.  Indoors  at  night.  High'bred  cats — most  beautiful 
and  inoffensive  of  ornaments — are  delicate,  and  suiiject  to  bronchitis 
and  many  ills,  like  high-bred  dogs,  through  exposure.  High-bred 
cats  too,  it  is  noteworthy,  are  not  as  a  rule  mischievotis  nor  predatory. 
Well-fed,  they  have  no  need  to  steal.  Small-boned  and  small- 
clawed,  their  gardening  excavations  bear  no  comparison  in  horror  to- 
those  of  the  mere  cur.cat,  which,  like  the  eur-dog,  is  mostly  an  ill- 
trmpcrcd,  powerful  brute,  with  something  of  a  fiendish  element  in  it* 
shrewdness  and  tenacity,  which  aids  it  to  survive  the  many  hardships  _ 
of  its  miserable  lot.  I 

By-the-by,  if  amateurs  took  half  the  pains  to  breed  eats  that 
they  take  to  breed  dogs,  cats  would  afford  us  similar  profit  and  _ 
pleasure.  It  is  hardly  generally  known  }iow  large  a  sale  there  is  for  ^ 
good  cats,  nor  what  high  prices  tliey  fetch  in  the  market,  Persian, 
French  blue,  Siamese,  Manx,  ami  others,  to  say  nothing  of  really 
good  Knglish  breeds  (pure),  arc  lovely  house  pets,  witli  their  plusb 
coats  and    icwcl-likc  eyes,  and   by  no  means   iuconipatibic  nit 
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guilen.  They  are  affectiooate ;  they  are  silent  (odIj^  the  cur  yelps, 
n  'Arry  whistles  in  the  street) ;  they  can  be  taught  nearly  all  that  is 
tltt^t  to  dogs  ;  they  will  beg,  fetch  and  carry,  leap  high  through 
boops.  retrieve,  aud  Ih'  otherwise  amusiug.  High-bred  cats  can  be 
ehained  or  caged  without  suHertng — what  cammoa  cat  vould  hear 
it?  Their  intelligence,  tliough  dilTerent  in  character  to  a  dog's,  is 
nearly  as  high,  and  by  brecdiag  might  he  variously  modified. 

In  &ctj  the  lugh-bred  cat  is  as  diCerent  a  beast  from  the  yelling 
Bongrel  as  n  Bayard  is  different  from  the  common  burglar,  Kvcn  the 
kitcben  pet-cat  differs  from  the  drawing-room  pet-cat.  Neglect 
Bialces  the  nomad  cat  what  he  is :  it  vould  be  kindness  to  anticipate 
his  osnally  violent  end,  and  any  lover  of  animals  will  agree  with  mc 
that  the  whole  breed  and  social  status  of  these  useful  an4l  neglected 
creatures  wonld  be  raised  (and  much  woe  would  be  spared  ns)  were 
they  recognized  by  the  tax-gatherer.  We  all  value  what  costii  us 
aometbing. 

Xin.   "  WANTON    WASTE." 

Thus  a  rery  little  trouble,  a  few  seeds,  a  few  square  feet  of  glauj^ 
a  hose,  and  a  cat-tax  might  be  iostrumental  in  increasing  the  beauty 
and  orderliness  of  towns. 

It  is  indeed  matter  for  regretful  notice,  how  seldom  English  people 
of  any  class  make  the  most  of  anytliing  except  their  grievances. 
They  "  muddle  away  "  so  much  that  is  good — waste  splendid  material 
—lose  opportunities!  How  few  of  our  poor  kecj)  poultry  aiul 
nbbita,  though  five  shillings  a  mouth  will  nupport  a  dozen  of  citlicr, 
aad  they  can  be  made  so  profitable!  ^Vho  keeps  bees?  though  any 
■lorn  within  a  mile  of  a  park  might  be  full  of  hives  properly  conducted, 
nd  tliat  would  cheapen  honey. 

In  Prance  and  Holhmd  every  available  alip  of  ground  is  utilized 
for  some  good  purpose.  Our  suburbs,  crowded  with  small  houses, 
<*di  with  its  would-bc  "garden,"  arc  positive  miracles  of  slovenliness. 
Fnnng  in  the  train,  wc  can  take  stock  of  the  back  premises  of  row 
after  row,  where  a  few  hcans,  marrows,  artichokes,  and  other  vege- 
tables (to  say  nothing  of  a  fruit  tree)  might  be  a  treat  to  the  eye,  a 
flnniro  to  father  and  children  to  tend,  and  a  help  to  the  pot.  And 
what  meets  the  indignant  eye? 

Nothing  hut  half-washed  clothes  drying,  broken  barrels,  broken 
nctnals,  broken  pipes,  bottles,  and  cans — lumber  thrown  into  the 
tate  a|iac«  where  the  humble  scarlet-runner  and  the  window  garden 
ta^t  soon  become  a  vigorous  rival  to  the  public-house. 

To  rich  and  poor  Londoners  alike,  1  would  recall  the  wisdom-words, 
both  aarr«d  and  profane,  "  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be 
Ion,"  ud  "  waste  not,  want  nut." 

M.  E.  Haweis. 


THE     PRIMITIVE     GHOST     AND     H] 
RELATIONS.* 


IN    his    Homun    Queslions,   that     delightful     sUirebou&c    of    old- 
world  lore,  Plutarch  aaks- — "  When  a  miin  who  has  been  falsely  fl 
reported   to  have  died  abroad,  returns  home  alive,   why  is   he   not  ™ 
admitted   hy  ihc  door,  but  gi-ts  up  on  the  tiles,  and   so  lets  himself 
down  into  Ihe  honsc?  "   The  curions  custom  to  which  Plutarch  here 
refers  prevails  in  modem  Persia,  for  we  read  in  "  Hojji  Bubn"  (c.  18) 
of  the  man  who  went  through  "  the  ceremony  of  making  his  entrance 
over  the  roof,  instead  of  through  the  door;  for  such  is  the  custom, 
when  a  man  who  has  been  thought  dtad  returns  home  alive."    From 
a  passage  in  Agsithiss  (ii.  28)  we  may,  perhaps,  infer  that  the  cuatom 
in  Feraia  is  at  least  ttii  old  as  the  6ii.th  century  of  our  era.    A  custom  M 
so  Tcmotc  from  our  modem  ways  niu^t  necessarily  have  its  roots  far 
hack    in   the   history  of  our  race.     Imagine  a  modem  Engli!>bmau, 
whom  hia  friends  had  given  up  for  deadj  rejoining  the  home  circle 
by  coming  down  the  chimney  instead  of  entering  hy  the  front  door. 
In  this  paper  1  propose  to  Hhaw  that  the  custom  originated  id  certain 
primitiTe   beliefs  and    ohKcrvanccs  touching   the  dead — heliefii  aud 
observances    by    no    means    confined    to    Greece    aud    Rome,    but  h 
occurring    in  similar   if  not  identical   forma   in   many  parts  of  thel 
vorld. 

The  importnnec  attached  by  the  Romans  in  common  with  moat 
other  nations  to  the  tine  performance  of  burial  rites  is  well  known, 
aud  need  not  be  insisted  on.  For  the  sake  of  my  argument,  how- 
ever, it  is  neccssar}"  to  point  out  that  the  attentions  bestowed  on  the 
dead  sprang  not  so  much  from  the  atl'ections  as  from  the  fears  of  the 

*  Fcr  a  fuller  diacustinn  of  nix-cifLl  pflinta  thet  rrtu1«r  ii  referred  to  the  foitbcomias 
niuiiber  of  Uie  "  Jouical  of  tli«  Authiojioloeical  Imtitut«." 
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Hurivors,  For,  as  even-  one  knows,  ghosts  of  the  unbiiricd  dead 
biunt  tbe  earth  and  roake  thcmschcs  exceedingly  difiagrecaljle, 
cfMcUlly  to  their  undutiful  relatives.  Instances  would  be  aii|icr- 
iaffoi;  it  is  the  way  of  ghosts  all  the  workl  over^  from  Brittany  to 
Sinu.*  But  burial  by  itself  was  by  no  means  a  suflicient  Hafc- 
mrd  against  the  retnro  of  tbe  ghost ;  many  other  precautions  were 
tikcn  by  primitire  man  for  tbe  purpose  of  excluding  or  barring  the 
importunate  dead.  Some  of  these  precautions  I  will  now  enumerate. 
•rtty  exhibit  au  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  resource  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

lu  the  6rst  place,  an  appeal  wtis  made  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
gh»t.  He  was  requested  to  go  quietly  to  the  gravcj  and  at  the 
part  he  was  requested  to  stay  thcre.t 

But  to  meet  the  possible  caau  of  liardened  ghosts,  upon  whom 
Btonl  persuasiou  would  be  thrown  away,  more  energetic  measurea 
K7e  resorted  to.  Tbus  among  tbe  South  Slavonians  and  iiobcmians, 
tbe  beresved  family,  returning  from  the  grave,  pelted  the  ghost  of 
tbeir  deceased  relative  with  sticks,  stones,  and  hot  coals.  {  The 
"Mmwasche,  a  tribe  in  Finnland,  had  not  even  the  decency  to  wait 
till  be  was  fairly  in  the  grave,  but  opened  tire  on  him  as  soon  as  tho 
nffiu  was  outside  the  house. ^ 

Again,  heary  stones  were  piled  on  bis  grave  to  keep  him  down, 
OE  the  piincifilc  of  "  sit  tibi  terra  ffravit."  This  is  the  origin  of  fnncral 
dins  and  tombstones.  As  the  ghosts  of  -murderers  and  their  ric- 
tint  arc  especially  restless,  every  one  who  paRses  their  graves  m 
Anbia,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain  is  bound  to  add  a  stone  to  the 
pile.  In  Oldenburg  (and  no  doubt  elsewhere]  if  the  grave  is  shallow 
ikjliost  will  certainly  walk.  || 

Ooe  of  the  most  striking  ways  of  keeping  down  the  dead  man  is 
to  divert  the  course  of  a  river,  bury  him  in  its  bed,  aod  then  allow 
lie  river  to  resume  its  course.  It  was  thus  that  Alaric  was  buried, 
aid  Commander  Cameron  found  the  same  mode  of  burial  still  m 
ngtte  for  chieftains  amongst  a  tribe  in  Central  Africa.^ 

The  expedient  of  enclcsiug  the  grave  with  a  fence  too  high  for  the 
0ost  to  "take"  it,  especially  uitliout  a  run,  iti  couimou  to  Fionland 
and  the  South  Seas.** 

Aiiothcr  simple  but  cfleetual  plan  was  to  nail  the  dead  man  to  the 
floffia  (tlic  Tsebuwascho  again),f-t-  or  to  tic  his  feel  together  (among 

■Millat,  "Trtulitions  et  inncntitkinB  dc  la  H&utc-BrctAgDC,"  i.  p.  238;   Turner, 
"Kutecn  S'e*n  in  Polyn«U,    11.  -233. 

t  Cntf,  •■  Cliiiui,*"  i.  pii.  300,  3W. 

'  EavtOB,  '  &)D^  of  tiie  Kiiuiftu  People,"  p.  319 ;  DostiaJi,  "  Monech,"  ii.  p.  329. 

I  Chrtno.  "  PintiKclie  Mnhologic."  i>.  )20. 

tSMi  -   ■  - 

VqtU*. 


**  Cubva,  op.  dt^  121  ;  ButUa,  ii.  p.  30S. 
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the  Arabs),  or  his  neck  to  his  lega  (omong  the  Troglodytes,  Damaras, 
and  New  Zealandcr*).*  The  WallachiansdriTc  a  long  nail  through 
the  skull  and  lay  the  thorny  stem  of  a  wild  rosebush  on  thecorpse.t 
The  Californians  clinched  matters  by  brcnVing  bis  spine.J  The 
corpses  of  suicides  and  vampires  had  stakes  run  through  thcm.^ 

Other  mutilations  of  the  dead  were  intended  not  so  much  to  keep 
the  dead  man  in  hLi  grave  a<i  to  render  hia  ghost  harmless.  Thus 
the  Australians  cut  ofi'  the  right  thumb  of  a  sloiu  enemy,  that  his 
ghost  might  not  be  able  to  draw  the  bow,[|  and  Greek  murderers  used 
to  hack  off  the  extremities  of  their  victims  with  a  similar  objeet.K 

Again,  various  steps  vcre  taken  to  chase  away  the  lingering  gho«t 
from  the  home  he  loved  too  well.  Thus  the  I4eir  Zcalunders  thrash 
the  corpse  in  order  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  soul  ;**  the  Algon- 
kinstt  beat  the  walls  of  the  death  chamber  with  sticks  to  drive  out 
the  ghost;  tlio  Oiinesc  knock  on  the  ilour  with  a  hammer;!^  and 
the  Germans  wave  towels  about, or  sweep  the  ghost  out  with  a  hcaon),§^ 
just  as  in  old  Rome  the  heir  solemnly  swept  out  the  ghotitof  his  pre- 
decessor with  a  broom  made  specially  for  the  parp03e.|||]  In  ancient 
Mexico  professional  *' cbuckeis-out'^  were  employed,  who  searched 
the  house  diligcutly  till  they  found  the  lurking  ghost  of  the  late 
proprietor,  whom  tliey  there  and  then  summarily  cjected-H 

The  favourite  "  beat  "  of  the  ghost  is  usually  the  spot  where  he 
died.  Hence,  in  order  to  keep  him  at  Jea.>?t  from  the  house,  the 
KatQirs  carry  a  sick  man  out  into  the  open  air  to  die,  and  the  Maoris, 
used  to  remove  the  siek  into  sheds.  If  a  KaQir  or  Maori  died  before 
he  could  be  carried  out,  the  house  was  tabooed  and  deserted.**  *  There- 
are  traces  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  China  of  this  custom  of  carrying 
dying  persons  into  the  open  air.+'I'f 

But  in  case  the  ghost  should,  despite  of  all  precautions,  make  his  way 
bock  from  the  grave,  steps  were  taken  to  barricade  the  house  against 
him.  Thus,  in  some  parts  of  RuHsia  and  Kost  Prussia  an  axe  or  a 
lock  is  laid  on  the  threshold,  or  a  knife  is  hung  over  the  door,ttt  and 
in  Germany  as  soon  as  the  coHBn  is  carried  oat  of  the  house  all  the 

•  StratH).  »»i.  17  ;    Dioilonw,  iii.  33;  Wood,  "Natural  Hiatory  of  Man,"  i.  p.  !M8;. 
Yat«,  "Kevr  itwilaiii!,"  p.  136. 
f  H.  F.  Toxer.  "  Keaearcbce  Id  tke  HigllanilB  of  Turkey."  ii.  \\  0*2. 
;  ButJAn,  it.  p.  331. 

I  BastJan,  ii.|>.  3t!5  ;  TUlnttm,  p.  4t:i,  ht-aiJiol  vamnirva  cut  oQ' (Wutlko.  |  76£  :  T0p< 
peu,  "  .^bvrji^lauljcu  au«  Muuren,"  |i.  1 14 ;  Tettau  u.  Ttiiuuv,  "  VuLkssnucti."  p-  'iT-'))- 

II  Tylor.  •'  I'nuiilivt'  ( "nltiire,"  i.  p.  4S1.       ^  Suidaa  ».  >ioffX'>^'«'ffl''«*.  AO^«Xi»^o»«. 
*•  Kleimu,  iv.  p.  M5 ;  Val«,  "  hew  Zealaud,"  p.  IS'S. 

+t  Brinton,  ' '  .Mytlia  of  thu  New  WoiW."  p.  S55.  JJ  Uny,  "  China,"  i  p.  S80. 

H  Wattk*,  M  V-5.  737;  F.  Sohinidt,  "Sitten  tt.  Gobraildie  in  Thftrinpjn,''  p.  85; 
Xiibler.  "  Volk^hranoh/'p-an.      ||1l  Fc^tuB, «.«.  ntrriator :  cf.  (i ray, "  China,''  i.  p.  £S7. 

•in  BanoToft,  'Native  K^-ct  of  the  i'acific  State*."  i  p,  (141. 

•••  LichU'iiBteiii,  '■Tntvulsin.Soiitlif^m  Africa,"  i  pp.  'iSS,  'J'.'i9;  .T.  rampLeJl.  "South 
Africa,'' p.  l>\!>,tq  \  Taylor,   "New  ZwilaiiJ,'"  p.  i;i> ;  Yntos.  "Now  Z«abin<i,"p.  88. 

ttt  EiirvjiiJi-a.  "  Alcestia,"  v.  234  »^q.  cf.  ■J«5  ;  Kolioliut  od  AriBlfipliiinca."  I.yai strata.*' 
V.  «li  :  Seneca,  Ejm»1.  I.  xii.  3  ;  (Jray,  "Cliinci,"  i.  V-  -"'■  '*'  'i>'>''*rn  I'-rercp,  a»  snou 
as  tiie  corpse  it  out  of  tbe  liousr,  tlio  nhali:  house  b  BDoiiiTd  (C.  Wachamntli,  "  I>aB 
alte  Cri^beulaud  ini  nciiem,"  p.  I'JQJ.  IXX  lialatoD,  p.  3I-' :  Wuitkr,  $il  T^H,  760- 
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ddoTB  and  windows  arc  itliut,  whereas,  so  long  as  tlie  body  is  still  iti 
lltf  hoasc,  thr  windows  (and  sometimes  the  doors)  are  left  coustiuitly 
ofmi  to  allow  the  bouI  to  escape.*  la  some  parts  of  Euglaud  cyerj 
^t  sad  lock  in  the  faoMe  is  unfuten^d,  that  the  gliost  of  the  dyioi; 
ibu  may  Hy  freely  away.t 

But  if  primitire  iusd  knew  liow  to  bully,  he  also  knew  bow  to 
ootvit  the  ghost.  For  example,  a  ghost  can  only  fiud  his  way  back 
ta  tlrt  house  by  the  way  hy  whicli  he  left  it.  Thia  little  weakness 
M  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  our  aiiccstortij  and  they  took  their 
taeuures  accordingly.  The  coffin  was  carried  nut  uf  tlie  house,  not 
Iff  tbe  door,  but  by  a  hole  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  wall,  and 
this  bole  was  carefully  stopped  up  aa  kooq  as  the  body  had  been 
pmel  through  it;  so  that  when  tbe  ghost  strolled  quietly  back  from 
thegrave,  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  there  was  no  thoroughfare.  The 
credit  of  this  ingenious  device  is  shared  equally  by  Grecnlandcrs, 
HoitCDtots,  Bechuanas,  Samoicds,  Ojibwnys,  Algonkins,  Laosians, 
Hindoos,  Tibetans,  Siamese,  Chinese,  and  Fijians.  These  special 
Openings,  or  "  doors  of  the  dead,"  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  Tillage 
near  Amsterdam,  and  tbey  were  common  in  some  towns  of  central 
lUljr,  as  Peragia  and  Assisi.^  A  trace  of  the  same  custuia  survives 
in  Tburingeo,  where  it  is  thought  that  the  ghost  of  a  man  who  has 
Ineii  hanged  will  return  to  tbe  house  if  the  body  be  not  taken  out  by 
a  lindow  instead  of  the  door.^ 

The  Siamese,  not  content  with  carrying  the  dead  man  out  by  a 
special  opening,  endeavour  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by 
btrrriog  him  three  timcfi  round  the  house  at  full  speed — a  proceed- 
la^  well  calculated  to  bewilder  the  poor  soul  in  the  coffin.  |{ 

The  Aranranians  adopt  the  plan  of  strewing  ashes  behind  the 
mSn  as  it  is  being  borne  to  the  grave,  in  onlcr  that  the  ghost 
may  not  be  able  to  6nd  his  way  back.^ 

The  very  general  practice  of  closing  tbe  eyes  of  the  dead  appears 
to  have  originated  with  a  similar  object ;  it  was  a  mode  of  blindfold- 
ing the  dead,  that  he  might  not  see  the  way  by  which  lie  was  carried 
to  his  last  home.  At  the  grave,  where  be  was  to  rest  for  ever,  there 
wa«  of  course  no  motive  for  concealment ;  hence  the  Romans,**  and 

*  Sonatw.  p.  IC9  :  Wtiltkc.  U  737.  725  ;  GuUnutu,  "  Uu  fuaebri,"  p;.  47 ;  Lam- 
EBait  "  VolfcanwdeziD,"  pp.  103, 105.  t06, 

t  Dyw.  "  Engliih  Foltl(w«,''p.  '230  ;  Bmnd,  "  ?opnl(ir  AnIiqnitiM."  U.  p,  231. 

t  YuWoo  M»ro>Poln,  i.y.  188;  Crant/,  "  <;reMil!>nd,"  i.p.  237:Tylar,  "Priin.  Uult.," 
>i.  ^  4(1 ;  Waits,  "  Antliropplugio.''  iii.  p.  n<9  ;  Willii.iin  iiud  Calvert,  "  Fiji."  p.  US ; 
fwoUcp.  Al  ;  Bastian,  "M>:nacb,"  ii.  p.  32-J  :  Kl«mm.  ii.  p.  i2].,  225;  Id./m.  p.2tl3; 


r.BodT.  ''TemDlea  aui) 'Kle|>luuit>,''  p.'2Ai;    TalleKoix,  -'Siam."  i.  p.  S-15  ;    Bowling, 
"SUm,"  i.   p.'222:  Ouberutis,  v.    82;  C.  J.  AntTerBPn,  "  L»li«  N««iai,"  p.  *)6.     A 

_■_!__..    I  __    ..     -•».__       __.1    -..L    l^    il l,»__l..,l .111    1,1 t    T> 


ralleuoix,  "Siam."  i.  p.  S-15  ; 

J,  AntTpTBpn,  "  L»lia  Nj^mi,"  {i 

ietii  Pom  n'ouried  out  by  a  special  door,  wliicib  i>  then  btncked  up  tiU  tbg  uxt  Pops 
Jti>  ■   ii'..<*l..    «  7(1: 
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S  Wdttke,  S  7SG. 
.      fiuuB."  i.  p.  245;  BoirrinK,  "  Siam."  i.  p  222.     In  Mms  parts  of  ftaot- 
It  oaatl  to  b«  carried  tbrao  tlnuM  round  tbe  uliurcb  (C.  Uoj^ers,  "  Soci&I  Life 
i>  Sontland,'*  i.  p.  16T). 
^  Klemm.  v.  p.  £1  ;  Wood,  "  Natural  llwtorr  of  M*n,"  iL  p.  565. 
••  I'liuy.  X.  H.,  xl  150. 
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Apparently  tlic  Siamese,^  opened  the  eyes  of  the  dead  maa  at  thft 
funeral  pyro,  just  as  vc  ehould  iinbaiidago  the  eyes  of  an  enemy 
after  condiictiii|;  liim  to  his  destination.  The  notion  that^  if  the 
pycs  of  the  dead  be  not  closed,  hia  ghost  will  return  to  fetch  away 
another  of  the  household,  alill  exists  iu  Germany,  Bohemia,  and 
England. t  In  some  parts  of  Russia  they  place  a  coin  on  each  of, 
the  dead  man's  eycs.J 

With  a  similar  object,  the  corpse  is  carried  out  of  the  house  feet 
foremost,  for  if  he  were  carried  oat  head  foremost  his  eyes  would  be 
turned  towards  the  door,  and  he  might  therefore  find  his  way  back.  _ 
Thia  custom  is  obserred^  and  this  reason  is  assigned  for  it,  in  many  ■ 
parts  of  Germany  and  amongst  the  Indiana  of  Chilc.^  CoiiFcntcly.  in 
Persia,  when  a  man  is  setting  out  on  a  journey,  he  steps  out  of  the 
house  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  door,  hopjii-;  thereby  to  secure 
a  safe  return. |j  In  Thuriugen  and  souio  parts  of  the  north  of 
England  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to  cany  the  body  to  the  grave  by 
a  roundabout  way.11 

I  venture  to  conjecture  that  the  old  Roman  usage  of  burying 
by  night**'  may  have  originally  been  intended,  like  the  customs  I 
hare  mentioned,  to  keep  the  way  to  the  grave  a  secret  from  the  dead, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  sumt  idea  giive  rise  to  the  practice  of 
masking  the  dead — a  practice  common  to  the  prehistoric  inhabitanta 
of  Greece  and  to  the  Aleutian  islandcrs-tt 

To  a  desire  to  deceive  the  dead  man  1  would  also  refer  the  curious 
custom  amongst  the  Bohemians  of  putting  on  masks  and  behaving 
in  a  strange  way  as  they  returned  from  a  bnrial.Ji  They  hoped,  in 
fact,  so  to  disguise  themselves  that  the  dead  man  might  not  know 
and  therefore  might  not  follow  them.  Whether  the  widespread 
mourning  customs  of  smearing  the  body  trith  mud  or  paint,  mutilat- 
ing it  by  gashes,  cutting  off  the  hair  or  letting  it  grow,  and  putting 
on  beggarly  attire  or  clothes  of  an  unusual  colour  (black,  white,  or 
otherwise),  may  not  have  also  originated  iu  the  desire  to  disguise 
and  therefore  to  protect  the  living  from  the  dead,  I  cannot  here 
attempt  to  determine.  This  much  is  certain,  that  mourning  customs 
arc  always  as  far  as  possible  the  reitrse  of  those  of  ordinary  life. 
'Ilms,  at  a  Roman  funeral,  the  sons  of  the  deceased  walked  with  their 
beads  coTcrcd,  the  daughters  with  their  heads  uncovered,  thus  exactly 

*  C.  liock  tiwr  tlint  llio  t-yv*  of  ft  <len<l  man  at  th^a  |>)-ro  wuro  u|k.-u  (Iq  Siam),  and  bs 
•Hvi  that  in  Ijh)  it  was  the  ctiatom  to  cIom  ttto  cyca  of  ihn  dead  ("Temples  Mid 
El<)|>hiu)t«,"p|>.  !>8,  e-ll). 

t  Wiittkfl,  {  723;  !>>■«.'■  Enjjlisb  I''oIkIorp,'"|i.  23fi,  tirohronnn."  AlM-rglmiben,"  ji.  188. 

;  f;Hbern»ti»,  "  U«i  foncbri,"  j>.  5«.  S  Wnttkc,  ii  :H  :  KU-iniii,  ii,  ]>.  iOl. 


I    "Hiiiji  Hnba."  c.  i  Jin. 
••  Seoiiw  on  Vir|{.  A\a.,  i.  18*}. 
■isocial 


I-'.  Huhmi^H,  p,  iM. 
Niglit  IttiiinJ  wa»  aiimt^liuit.-a  [.mctued  in  Scotlau'l 
p.    ](il  -     -     — 


[C    Rofiere,    "b'ncioj    Life    io    SootlAixT,''    i,    p.    lUi  ,   ajtil    commooly  ici    'i*huri]igcQ 
(F.  Schmidt,  p  '.W(.    Of.  Mungrj.  Park,  '■  Tmvol*,'"  p.  4H. 

t+  Sdihrmann,  "  M>-c«ii»,  pp.  I9H,  SUI-^ii:!,  nil  *j. ;  lUncroft,  "  Native  Racea," 
L  p.  9i.  T)iu  .\Kt«i.'i  inatkrd  tk«ir  deoil  kiu^s  (Baouroft,  ii.  6&0 ',  nud  tlie  Siameee  do  to 
Still  (I'allegoix,  "  Ruyannifl  de  Siun,"  i.  p.  217 ).  it  Baatian,  U.  t>.  ii». 
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rf«niug  the  ordinan*  usage,  which  was  that  women  wore  coi-crings  oa 
theti  heads,  vhilc  men  did  not.  Plutarch,  who  notes  this,  observes 
thil  ID  like  manner  in  Greece  men  and  women  during  a  period  of 
nooming  exactlj  inverted  their  uiual  habtt«  of  wearing  the  hair — 
iJie  ordinary  practice  of  men  being  to  cut  it  »hort,  that  of  Tromcn  to 
Ictre  it  long.* 

Tbe  objection,  deeply  rooted  in  many  races,  to  utter  the  names  of 
dsxned  per»oas,t  sprang  no  doubt  from  a  fear  that  the  dead  might 
\ot  and  answer  to  his  name.  Id  East  Prussia,  if  the  deceased  is 
eiUtd  thrice  by  his  name,  he  appcars.t  This  rclactaace  to  mention 
ibeunies  of  the  dead  has  modified  whole  languages.  TiiuH  among 
tite  Australians,  Tasmauiaus,  and  Abiponca,  if  the  name  of  a  deceased 
pmoD  happened  to  be  a  common  name — e.g.,  the  name  of  an  animal 
or  plant — this  name  was  aboHshcd,  ami  a  new  one  substituted  fur  it.§ 
During  the  residence  of  the  Jesuit  miasiotiary  DobrttzhofTcr  amongst 
dcAbiponea,  the  name  for  tiger  was  thus  changed  three  times.lj 
Aaoagst  tikc  Indians  of  Columbia  near  rclativot  of  a  deceased  person 
oAni  change  their  names,  under  the  impression  that  the  ghost  will 
nturs  if  he  hears  the  familiar  names.^ 

I  must  pass  lightly  over  the  kindlier  modes  of  barring  the  dead  by 
fiDiiiling  for  tbe  personal  comforts  of  the  poor  ghost  in  bis  long 
boroe.  One  instance,  however,  of  the  minute  care  with  which  the 
wrvh'ors  will  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  dead,  lu  order  that  he  may 
kiTf  DO  possible  excuse  for  returning,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mention- 
ing. In  the  German  district  of  Voiglland,**  with  its  inclement  sky, 
dieynerer  forget  to  placeln  thecotnn  an  umbrella  and  apair  of  golo^Uo. 
Wlether  these  utensils  are  intended  for  uae  iu  heaven,  or  elsewhere, 
iiaqncstion  which  I  must  leave  to  theologians. 

A  pathetic  example  is  siTorded  by  some  Indian  tribes  of  New 
Maico,  who  drop  milk  from  tbe  mother's  breast  on  the  lips  of  her 
dadbahe.tt 

Tbe  nearly  universal  practice  of  leaving  food  on  the  tomb  or  of 
actually  passing  it  into  the  grave  by  means  of  an  aperture  or  tube,  is 
taovcil  known  to  need  illustration.  Like  the  habit  of  dressing  the 
dead  or  dying  in  his  best  clothc»,Jt  it  probably  originated  in  the 
Klfiib  lint  not  unkindly  desire  to  induce  the  perturbed  spirit  to  rest  iu 
the  grave,  and  not  come  plaguing  the  survivors  for  food  and 
niment 

Merely  mentioning  the  customs  of  building  a  little  houHC  for   the 

accommodation  of  the  soul  either   on    the  ^avc,  or  on  the  way  to 

•rUtaivli,  "Boin.  Qii*«t,"  U.        +  Tvtor.  "Kwly  HUtor)' of -Manltiuil,"  JJ.  112. 
:  VwUfce.  S  754.  i  Tylnr,  ihul ,  p.  Ill  (i^. 

t  Rhoua.  ii.  p  » ;  Dobritiliuffer.  "  The  Abii»o««»;'  it.  p.  208  «77- 
1  BiBcroft,  '■  Nfctive  Kawa,"  i.  p.  248.  •'  Wuttke,  8  731. 

■H  Buwroft,  i.  p.  »60. 

t\\T».y.   "CliiriA,"  i.    pp.  27t-2»0:  Klcmm,  ti.  pp.  101,  221,226;    %d.  iv.  p.  88; 
UinhaO,  "  TrkTola  unongat  the  ToJm,"  p.  171. 
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\i,^  and  of  leaving  straw  on  the  road,  m  the  hope  that  the  weary  ghost 
would  Btt  down  on  it  and  iicvcr  get  as  far  as  the  houae,t  I  now 
come  to  two  modes  of  barring  tlie  ghost,  which  from  their  importance 
I  have  reserved  to  the  last — I  mea.u  the  methods  of  barring  the  ghost 
bj  fire  and  water.  H 

First,  by  fire.      After  a   funeral   certain  heathen    Siberians,  who 
greatly  fear  the  dead,  seek  to  get  rid  of  the  ghost  of  the  departed  by 
leaping  over  a  fire.}      Similarly  at  Rome,  mourners  rcturniDg  from,  fl 
a  funeral  stejipcd  over  firc,^  and  in  China  they  sometimes  do  so  to 
this    day.||     Taken   in  connection   with    the    Sil>crian  custom,   the 
origiualintcutiou  of  this  ceremony  of  stepping  over  fire  at   Rome' 
and  iu  China  can  hardly  Imve  been  other  than   that  of  placing   a 
barrier  of  fire  between  the  living  and  the  dead.      But,  as   has  bcea 
the  case  with  so  many   other  eeremooies,  this  particular  ceremony 
may  well  have  been,  practised  long  after  its  origiual   iatention    was 
forgotten.      For  customs  often   live   on  for  ages   after   the   circum- 
stances and  modes  of  thought  which  gave  rise  to  them  have  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  new  emnronment  new  motives  uru  invented  to 
explain  thcni.     As  might  have  been   expected,  the  euslum   itself  of  _ 
stepping  over  fire  often  dwindled  into  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  ■ 
8elf.     Thus  the  South  Slavonians  returning  from  a  funeral  arc  met 
by  an  old  woman  carrying  a  vea.scl   of  live   coals.      Ou   these  they 
ponr  water,  or  else  they  take  a  live  coal  from  the  hearth,  and  fling 
it  over  their  heads.*!    The  Brahmans  contented  themselves  with  simply 
touching  fire,**  and  in  Ruthnniathe  mourners  merely  look  steadfastly, 
at  the  stove  or  place  their  hands  on  itft 

So  much  for  the  harrier  by  fire.  Next  for  the  barrier  by  water,' 
"  Tlie  Lusatian  Wends/-'  says  Ilalston,J  J  "  still  make  a  point  of  plac- 
ing woter  between  themselves  and  the  dead  as  they  return  from  a' 
burial,  even  breaking  ice  for  the  purpose  if  necessary.''  In  many 
parts  of  Germany,  in  modern  Greece,  aud  in  Cyprns,  water  is  poured 
out  behind  the  corpse  when  it  is  carried  from  the  house,  iu  the  belief 
that  if  the  gboat  returns,  he  will  not  be  able  to  cross  it.^J  Some- 
times by  night  they  pour  holy  water  before  the  door  ;  the  ghost  is 
then  thought  to  stand  aud  whimper  ou  the  further  side.||||  The 
inability  of  spirits  to  cro&s  water  might  be  further  illustrated  from.]! 
Bagman's  ghastly  story  in  Apuleiii8,*11j  from  Paulus'  "History" 
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^  ItalitoD,  "SottgH."  It.  .110. 

•*  Monier  Willtanw,  "  Kcligioua  Ijfe  anH  'I'liOiiglit  in,  Imlin,"  pp.  233,  2S8. 

t+  Itftlsbon.  I.  r.  tx  "  Sitngs  uf  tbe  ilii»»Uii  I't-Pijlo,"  p.  320. 

!!S  Wcttkc,  S"37;  A.  Kuhii."  MatWaohe  .«afftn,'' p.  MS;  Tuminfl.  "Tolk(qiag«i  der 
Altmark," p. 77 ;  lAinniBrt,  p.  105;  PdnKor.  "Boitrag."  i.  p.  257:  "  Folklore  Joanwl," 
ii.  p,  170  ;  TCippeu,  "  Atwrglaulwn  ilui  Maauren,"  p.  108;  V.  Wachamotli,  "  Dm  alt« 
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'if  Uie  Lorobards,"*  from   Giraldus   Cimbrenii*'  "Topogrnphy   of 
IffUad/'t  ftod  from  other  aourt^*-! 

Anotber  way  of  enforcing  the  water  barrier  was  for*  the  mourners 

l|liui|;e  into  a  stream  in  the  hope  of  drowuiug,  or  at  least  shaking 
ghost.  Thus  amoui^  the  Matamba  negro;.-e,  a  widow  is  boutid 
hiailaad  fool  by  the  priest,  who  Hiugs  her  iuto  the  water  several 
tiMiorer,  with  the  iatciitioii  of  drowning  her  hunbaud'a  ghost  who 
H^  be  supposed  to  be  clinging  to  iiis  unfeeling  npouac^  la 
Angola,  for  a  similar  purpose,  widows  adopt  the  lens  inconvenient 
pMtice  of  ducking  their  late  husbands. 1|  In  New  Zealand  all  who 
limatuuded  a  funeral  betake  themselres  to  the  nearest  stream  and 
pjmige  several  times,  head  under,  in  the  water.*!  I"  ^<ji  ^be  sextons 
ilnji  washed  themselves  after  a  burial.**  In  Tahiti  all  who  assisted 
itihorial  fled  precipitately  and  plunged  into  the  sea,  casting  also 
tsto  the  tea  the  garments  they  had  wora.ff  In  some  parts  of  West 
Africa,  after  the  corpse  has  been  deposited  in  the  grave,  "all  the 
btuen  rosb  to  the  water-side  and  undergo  a  thorough  ablution 
befon  they  are  permitted  to  return  to  the  town."  t  J 

Bot  the  barrier  by  water,  like  the  barrier  by  fire,  often  dwindled 
inioa  mere  ftuuted  Burviral.  Thus  after  a  Ilomau  funeral  it  was 
fDOUgh  to  carry  water  three  times  round  the  persona  who  had  been 
eopged  in  it  and  to  sprinkle  tliem  with  the  water.^^  In  China, 
« tie  fifth  day  after  a  death,  the  mourners  merely  wash  their  eyes 
tnd  iprinkle  their  faces  three  times  with  water|{{|  In  Cappadocia 
ud  Crete  persons  returning  from  a  funeral  wash  their  hnnds.^lf 
Id  Sirooa  they  wash  their  facca  and  hands  with  hot  water.*** 
la  aocicDt  India  it  was  enough  merely  to  touch  watcr.ttt  In 
Oitecei,  so  long  as  a  dead  body  was  in  the  house,  a  vessel  of  water 
itood  before  the  street  door  that  all  who  left  the  house  might 
spinlde  tfaemseWes  with  it4tt  Note  that  in  this  case  the  water  bad 
to  he  fetched  from  another  house — water  taken  from  the  house  in 
fliici  the  corpse  lay  would  not  do.  The  significance  of  this  fact 
I  ikilt  have  occasion  to  point  out  presently. 

Vhen  considered  along  with   the  facts   f  have   mentioned,  it  can 

■U-t.  W.  t  Ui.  19. 

-.{.tarn,    "I>MiUoh«    Mjtbnlosiv,"   ili,  p.  434:    Th«ocritns,  S4,    K-S;   Honur, 
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liardly  be  doul>ted  that  the  origiual  inteutiou  of  this  sprmltHiig  wit 
water  was  to  wash  olT  the  (jhost  wbo  might  bu  following  from  t 
bouse  of  death  ;  and  in  general  I  ttiiiik  wc  may  lay  dowD  the  cule 
that  wherever  wc  find  a  su-culled  purilicatiou  by  fire  or  water  from 
pollution  coDtracted  by  contact  with  the  dead,  we  may  assume  with 
much  probability  that  the  original  intention  was  to  place  a  physical 
barrier  ol  fire  or  water  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that 
the  conceptions  of  pollution  and  parification  are  merely  the  fictiona 
of  a  later  age,  invcuted  to  explain  the  purpose  of  a  ceremony  of 
which  the  original  intention  was  forgotten.  Time  forbids  me  to 
enter  into  the  wider  question  whether  ail  forms  of  so-called  cere- 
monial puri^oation  may  not  admit  of  a  similar  explanation.  1  may 
aay,  however,  that  there  i.i  evidence  that  some  at  least  of  these  forms 
are  heat  explained  on  this  hypothesis.  To  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  forms  of  purification — that  of  mothers  after  childbirth — 
reference  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  modes  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  or  barring  the  ghost.  Before  quittiug  the  subject,  hov- 
ever,  1  wi»h  to  observe  that  as  the  essence  of  these  proceedings  wa» 
simply  the  erection  of  a  barrier  against  the  disemhodted  spirit,  they 
might  he,  and  actually  were,  employed  for  barring  spirits  in  other 
couQcetious.  Thus,  for  example,  since  to  early  man  death  means 
the  departuro  of  the  suul  out  of  the  body,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very 
same  proceedings  which  serve  to  exclude  the  soul  after  it  lias  lefc  the 
body — i.e.,  to  bar  the  ghost,  may  equally  well  he  employed  to  bar  the 
soul  in  the  body — i.e.,  to  prevent  it  escaping;  in  other  words,  they 
may  be  employed  to  prevent  a  sick  man  from  dying — in  fact, 
they  may  be  used  as  cures.  Thus  the  Chinese  attempt  to  frighten 
back  the  soul  of  a  dying  man  into  his  body  by  the  utterance  of  wild 
cries  and  the  explosion  of  crackers,  while  they  rush  about  with 
extended  arms  to  arrest  its  progress.*  The  use  of  water  as  a  means 
of  intercepting  the  Hying  soul  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
Circassian  treatment  of  the  sick.  It  is  well  known  that  accordinj; 
to  primitive  man  the  soul  of  a  sleeper  departs  from  his  body  to 
wander  far  away  in  drcamlaod ;  in  fact,  the  only  distinction  whicb 
early  man  makes  between  sleep  and  death  is  that  sleep  is  a  tem- 
porary, while  death  is  a  permanent,  absence  of  the  soul.  Obviously 
then,  on  this  view,  sleep  is  highly  dangerous  to  a  sick  man,  for  if  in 
sleep  his  soul  departs,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  it  wilt  come  back 
again  ?  Hence  in  order  to  ensure  the  recovery  of  a  sick  man,  one 
of  the  first  requisites  is  to  keep  him  from  sleeping.  With  this  inten- 
tion the  Circassians  will  dance,  sing,  play,  and  tell  stories  to  a  sick 
man  by  the  hour.  Fifteen  to  twenty  young  fellows,  naturally 
selected  for  the  strength  of  their  lungs,  will  seat  themselves  round 
his  bed  and  make  night  hideous  by  singing  in  chorus  at  the  top  of 
•  Hue,  "  L'KmpiNi  Chinois,'' ii  p.H\. 
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their  roice»,  while  from  time  to  time  oue  of  their  number  wilt  create  im 
•greeable  TaLiietjr  by  baugiug  with  a  hammer  on  a  ploughshare  which 
hai  been  thoughtfully,  placed  for  the  purpose  by  the  sick  man's 
bed.  But  if,  iu  spite  of  these  uurcmitting  attentions,  the  sick  man 
•bmld  have  the  misfortune  to  fait  asleep — mark  what  follows — they 
immediately  dash  water  over  hia  face.*  The  intention  of  this  latter 
proccoding'  can  hardly  be  doubtful — it  is  a  last  effort  to  stop  the  aoul 
aboat  to  take  flight  for  ever.  So  amoug  the  Abipones,  a  dying  man 
is  sttTTOUDded  by  a  crowd  of  old  crunes  brandishing  rattles,  stamping 
and  yelling,  while  every  now  and  then  one  of  tbcni  fling-i  water  orcr 
liii  face  so  long  as  there  is  breath  left  in  his  body.f  The  same 
practice  of  throwing  water  orer  the  sick  ia  observed  also  in  China, 
Siam,  Siberia,  and  Hungary.^ 

By  analogy,  the  origin  of  the  Kaffir  custom  of  kindling  a  Are 
beside  a  rick  pcraon,§  the  Kussian  practice  of  fumigating  tiim,{|  and 
the  Persian  practice  of  lighting  a  fire  on  the  roof  of  a  house  where 
any  one  iti  ill,^  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  intention  of  interposing 
a  harrier  of  fire  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  siaul.  For  with  regard 
to  the  custom  of  lighting  a  6rc  on  the  roof,  it  i:i  a  common  belief 
that  spirits  pass  out  and  in  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.*'  Iu  the 
■aie  way  I  would  explain  the  extraordinary  custom  in  Lao  and  Siam 
of  curroundiog  a  mother  after  childbirth  with  a  blazing  tire,  withiu 
which  she  has  regularly  to  stay  for  weeks  after  tbc  birth  of  the 
cliikLti'  The  object,  I  take  it,  is  to  hem  in  the  fluttering  soul  at 
this  critical  period  with  an  impassable  girdle  of  fire.  Couvcraoly, 
aaioi^  the  Kaflirs  a  widow  must  stay  by  herself  beside  a  blazing  fire 
for  a  month  after  her  husband's  death — no  doubt  iu  order  to  get  rid 
of  his  ghosttt  If  Buy  confirmatiou  of  this  interpretation  of  the 
Siamese  practice  were  needed,  it  would  seem  to  be  found  iii  the  fact . 

*  KlMDm,  IT.  p.  34, 

f  DnbritilKiffcf',  "  Aceoust  ot  Ilia  Abi^nn,"  ii.  p.  260,  Amaogrt  tbc  IiuIUhe  of 
Inw  Cftlifnrnui,  If  a  airk  in,\n  falla  Mlcep,  they  Uniwk  him  nbnut  thc^  henl  ttll  ba 
«>lui,  wiUt  the  iincera  inUation  of  utvinit  hU  tifa  (Baucroft,  i.  p.  rj6i<).  .Similarly-, 
SiAs  wb«n  airauawised  »t  iii»  age  of  jgortvon  are  not  &lion-Gd  to  >]ee|j  till  ibv 
wnad  hu hoalad    {Cuapball,  "Trsvcla  in  South  Africu,"  |>.  514). 

t  firty,  i.  p.  27«;  PAlhsoix,  i-  p.  281 ;  Bowring,  i.  p.  121  ;  Klcmm,   x.  254;  "Folk 
liitw  JoNnal,"  ii.  ut  102.     la  Tinw  uwut  ■biri  ia  put  ua  tbe  iiativnU  id.  i.  |>.  137- 
I  licMcutciD,  1.  p.  2^  1^  Itoliton,  "  Songs  of  the  Kussian  I'&oplo,"  p.  390 

't  )CbiRB,  Tu.  n.  1 13. 

^  Watfcka,  Ij  7ii.  7&& ;  Butian.  "  M<!nach/'  ii.  pp.  SIB,  :i^» :  fl.,  "  Dia  Sub,"  p.  Ii. ; 
fahka^  "SongB.'*  p.  814  ;  J.  T.  Brent,  "Tbi- CydidcB,"  p.  437;  D«unj-a,  *' Folklore  of 
Ctiu/'p.CI;  Lnnmert,  "KolkbinftdniD,"  p.  103. 

I  n  Carl  Bock,  "T«inplM  and  Pllcphnata.  p.  SOP;  Bownnc.  i.  p.  120;  PiUIugotx. 
Ll-Dk  SZ3.  Cf.  ForbcD,  "  Bnti»b  Uunna."  p.  4ii  ,  ftonncfilflter,  "  Zeail-ATCHU,"  i.  p.  xciti,  ; 
,**HiatarT  of  Mails ^a»c4tr,"  i.  p.  )5I.  A  ivlic  uf  tbU  cuttoiu  in  aeon  in  tlic  olil  .Scotch 
IwcrfwhirliDg  ft  lir  caudle  tlirce  times  rouud  tlis  bod  ou  which  tbu  mothcir  aud 
tlftjr  (U  Bot[cr»,  ".Social  Life  in  Scotluid,"  i.  p.  t3:^i,  AnidngRt  tlie  AlhaniAns  a 
k n  V«|A  0M)at<aBtljr  bnminK  in  tlic  moni  for  fort}-  ilaya  ufLcr  birtb  :  tJii.-  mother  ia  uot 
■Snrvi  ta  l«>r«  Um  hauxi  alTtlii*  timr,  and  at  ni^bt  diu  ma-y  not  ovon  leave  tli«  room  ; 
M^aajrowdDrinetUiB  time  wbocnt«n  the  bouae  by  aigbt  ia  ublii^>d  tu  U'ap  ovar  a 
WUte  brwMi  (HaliD.  "  AlbftDeaiach^  Studi«D,"  p.  14»^.  Iu  the  ~C>clad«e,  lor  many 
■}«anw  a  Irirtb,  an  onn  ribv  rotvr  tlic  boiuc  lij'  night.  Tliu  mother  does  not  go  to 
^mk  fvr  forty  <iara  «ft«r  tb«  birth  {Brcut,  pp.  130,  ISl).       ;;  LicbteaRtein,  i,  p  -259. 
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tliat,  during  her  imprisoameut  witliia  the  fiery  circle,  the  womiin 
washes  herself  daily  for  a  week  with  &  mixture  of  salt  and  water,* 
for  salt  and  water,  a&  we  know  from  Theocritu8,t  is  a  regular  specific 
agaiust  spirits. 

Of  coarse  it  is  pos»ibIc  that  these  fiery  barriers  may  also  be  ia- 
tended  to  keep  off  evil  Hpiritn,  and  tliis  is  the  second  aupplenientary 
use  to  which  the  proceL>din^  for  barring  ghosts  maybe  turoal.  This 
wouhl  appear  to  have  hern  the  object  with  which,  in  Siberia,  women 
nftcr  phildhirth  cleansed  themselves  by  leaping  several  times  over  a 
fire,  exactly  as  we  saw  that  in.  Siberia  mourners  returning  from  a 
funeral  leap  over  a  6rc  for  the  express  purpose  of  shaking  off  the 
spirit  of  the  dcad.J 

In  China,  the  streets  along  which  a  faneral  is  to  pass  arc  previously 
apriiiklcd  with  holy  n-ater,  siid  eTCD  the  houses  and  warehouses  along 
the  street  come  iu  for  their  share,  in  case  some  artful  demon  might 
be  Jurkiog  in  a  shop,  ready  to  pounce  out  on  the  dead  man  as  he 
passed. §  Special  precautions  are  also  taken  by  the  Chinese  during 
the  actual  passage  of  the  funeral ;  in  addition  to  the  uiiual  banging 
of  gongs  aod  poppiug  of  crackers,  au  attempt  is  made  to  work  on  the 
cnpidity  of  the  demons.  With  this  view,  bank-notes  arc  scattered, 
regardlcHs  of  expense,  all  aloiii;  the  mail  to  the  grave.  The  notes,  I 
need  hardly  obscrre,  are  bad,  but  llicy  Kcrvo  the  purpose,  and  while 
the  ingenuous  demons  arc  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  these  deceitful 
riches,  the  soul  of  the  dead  man.  profiting  by  their  distraction,  pur- 
sues his  way  tranquilly  behind  the  collin  to  the  grave.  || 

In  the  Hervey  Islands,  iu  the  South  Pacific,  after  a  death  the 
ghosts  or  demons  arc  fought  and  soundly  pummelled  by  bodies  of 
armed  men,  just  as  the  Samogitians  and  old  Prussians  used  to  repel 
the  ghostly  squadrons  by  swordcuts  in  the  air.5 

In  Christian  times  bells  have  been  used  for  a  like  purpose  ;  this, 
of  course,  was  the  intention  of  the  passing  bell.**  The  idea  that 
the  sound  of  brasa  or  iron  had  power  to  put  spirits  to  night  prevailed 
also  iu  classical  antir|uity,tt  from  which  it  was  perhaps  ioherited 
by  mediicval  Christianity. 

I  have  still  one  observation  to  make  on  the  means  employed  to 
bar  ghosts,  and  it  is  this.  The  very  same  proceedings  which  were 
resorted  to  ofter  the  burial  for  the  purpose  of  barring  the  ghost, 
were  avoided  so  long  as  the  corpse  was  in  the  house,  from  fear  no 
doubt  of  hurting  and  oEfending  the  ghost.     Thus  we  saw  that  an 
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«  Boi'lc,  up.  ell  [I.  260,  t  xxiv.  85-08. 

J  MvLoere,  "  CetchicHte  dor  Rnligionra,"  ii.  p.  lO?- 

II  Hue  "L'Emt<ira  Cbiaois."  U.  ]^S19;   Gnjr, /.  c. ;   DooUlt'k  "Sodftl 
tliincM."  \i.  163  (eti.  rAxton  Hood). 

H  fiill,  ■Mvtlia  MiJ  tM>ui;»  from  tlie  South  PiwriBc,"  u.  21J9  ;  B»ti«n,  ii.  p.  3<1.    Cf. 
Wood,  •■  Ni.t.'Hi«t.  of  Mm,    ".  p.  5ti2. 

**  Unnd,  "  Popolar  Antiquities,"  ii.  p.  202;  Forbtii  LmIic,  "  Early  Rsew  of  Scot- 
land," ii.  p.  .lOS. 

+t  Liidan, "  PJuIopteadei."  0.  15;  Ovid,  "  Fuati,"  v.  141;  of.  Frof.  Robertson  Smith 
in  "  Journal  uf  PfaiJology,'*  vol.  xiiL  Xo.  26,  p.  S83,  »»U. 
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tte  M  on  tbe  threshold  or  a  knife  hung  ovrr  the  door  after  the 

(oSn  tuts  been  carried  out,  have  power  to  exclude  the  ghost,  irhu 

MsM  DOt  enter  without  cuttiug  himself.     Convcrsclj^,  so  long  as  the 

oarpH  is  still  in  the  house,  the  use  of  sharp- edged  inntrimients  should 

be  aroided  in  case  they  might  wound   the  ghost,     Thntt   fur  seven 

ixn  al^cr  a  death,  the  corpse  being  still   in  the  house,  tl>o  Chinese  , 

rpfrain  from  llic  iwe  of  knives  and  ncrdlc-s  and   even  of  chopstickg, 

eating  their  food  with  their  fingers.*     So  at  the  memoria]  feasts  to 

kUA  ther  invited  the  dead,  the  Russians  ate  without  nsing  knives. -f 

iBGerraanv  a  knife  should  not  be  left  edge-upwnrd,  lest  it  hurt  the 

fbotts  or  the  angcls.J     They  even  say  that  if  you  see  a. child  in  the 

firt  and  a  knife  on  its  back,  you  should  run  to  the  knife  before  the 

diild.}     Again,  wc  saw  that  the  Romans  and  the  Germaus  swept  the 

|Ix«t,  without  more  ado,  out  of  his  own  house.     Ou  the  other  Land, 

the  more  considerate  negroes  uu  the  Congo  alistuiu  for  a  whole  year 

from  sweeping  the  house  where  a  man  hua  died,  lest  the  dust  should 

tnDoy  the  ghost.  |.     Again,  we  have  seen  the  repugnance  of  ghosts 

to  water.    Ucnce,  when  a  death  took  place,  the  Jews  used  to  empty  all 

the  nBter  in  the  house  into  the  strirt,  lest  the  ghost  shouid  fall  in 

snd  be  diowned.^      In  Hurma,  wlieti  tlie  eofliu  is  being  carried  out, 

eitry  ressel  in  the  house  containing  water  is  emptied.**     In  some 

parts  of  Bohemia,  alter  a  dealli,  they  turn  the  water-lintt  upside 

itn,  because  if  the  ghost   happened   to   bathe  in  it  and  any  one 

drink  of  it  afterwards,  he  would   be  n  dead  man  within  the  ycnr.tt 

ffe  can  now  appreciate  the  sPRnificance  of  the  fact  mentioned  above, 

tbtt  in  (Ircccc  the  lustral  water  before  the  door  of  a  house  where  a 

dfsd  body  lay,  had  always  to  be  fetched  from  a  neighbouring  house. 

RjT  if  the   water  had  been   taken   from   the   house   of  death,  who 

toiM  tell    hut   that  the  ghost  might  be  disporting  himself  in  it'i'tt 

la  Pbmcrania,  eren  after  a  burial,  no  washing  is  done  in  the  house 

ftrMne  time,  lest  the  dead    raan   shonid   be   wet  in  his  grave.§} 

iBDBgtt  the  old  Iranians  no  moisture  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the 

btiail  offered  to  the  dead,  for  of  course  if  the  bread   was  damp,  the 

|h)st  could  not  get  at  it.{||{ 

Once  more,  we  saw  that  fire  was  a  great  stumbling-block  to 
gbtita.  Hence  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  iu  13urma  the 
Ira  in  a  bouse  used  always  to  be  estinguished  when  a  death  took 
plan,  00  doubt  Icsl  they  thouhl  burn  the  ghost.'  *.,      So  in  old    Irau 

•  Omj,  "  Chin»."  L  p.  288  t  BaUtoti,  "  .Songs  of  the  K»i«i»n  People,"  p.  Sit. 

tGnoiu,  "DMbKbe  Mythulofiie,"  iii-  pp'  441,  4SI ;  Tcltati  ii.  Tmnmc,  p.  'iUTi; 
GnauDB,  p.  IBS.  i  Grimm,  ihld.  p.  4t)9. 

I  Bmifta,  "  Msssoli,"  Ii  p.  3'.>3.  On  the  ()a>'  of  tho  lunoral  the  AI\huiUus  refrain 
int«tqai»]{the  ujkceon  which  tUr  cur usv  la/.  Hnhn,  "AlbaiiHiaohe^tudiea,"  p.  I6i, 

1  GwlDtr.  ■*  Kuilka  of  the  World,"  i.  p.  «70. 

"  Fwb«,  "  British  Bumit."  p.  05.  "H  GrobmaTia,  J  ]  U3. 

U  Ktnoe  unotig  ibo  Jews  si)  ljh-u  toscU  in  th»  chambor  of  dosth  urero  "unclwia  " 
fflwkmnx.  15). 

I  Viitki^  I  737.  IIS  Spiegel,  "  Erunisolie  AlUitliumakoiidf*,''  iii.  p.  705. 

n  Bnkd,  U.  p.  2S&  ;  JatD«s  Lonb,  '■  The  Hcottiah  t iai.'),"  Ji,  p.  387 ;  ForhcJ,"  British 
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no  fire  was  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  house  for  nine  days  after  a 
deathj*  and  in  later  times  every  6re  in  tlie  Persian  empire  was 
extingiiiHhcrl  in  the  interval  between  the  death  aod  burial  of  a  king.t 
It  might  perhaps  be  tliought  tliat  tlic  romtuon  practice  of  ftuiinp 
after  a  death  was  a  direct  eoD8e<|nciicc  of  tbit)  disuse  of  Rrc  ;  and  there 
are  facln  which  appear  at  Hrst  sv^ht  to  »hovr  that  it  was  so.  Thus 
the  Chinese,  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  coolt  in  the  hotwe  for 
seven  days  after  a  death,  are  not  prohibited  from  eating  food  which 
has  been  prepared  elsewhere;  indeed,  dnrirg  this  period  of  mourn- 
ing their  wants  arc  regularly  supplied  by  their  neighbours.^  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  prohibition  only  eitenda  to  food  cooked 
in  the  house  of  mourning.  But  this  explanation  will  not  suit  the 
German  superstition,  that  while  the  passing  bell  is  tolling  no  one 
within  hearing  should  eat.}  For  here  the  prohibition  evidently 
extends  to  all  the  food  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  will  perhaps  be  found  in  the  Samoau  usage.jl 
TVe  are  told  that  in  Samoa  "  while  a  dead  body  is  in  the  house,  no 
food  is  eaten  under  the  same  roof;  the  family  have  their  meals 
outside  or  in  another  house.  Those  ^vho  attended  the  deceased  were 
formerly  most  careful  not  to  handle  food,  and  for  days  were  fed  by 
others  as  if  they  were  helpless  infants."  Observe  here,  firstly,  that 
the  objection  is  not  to  alt  eating,  but  only  to  eating  under  the  same  _ 
roof  with  the  dead ;  and,  secondly,  that  tho^c  who  hare  been  infl 
contact  with  the  dead,  may  eat  but  may  not  touch  their  food.  Now 
considering  that  the  ghost  could  he  cut,  burned,  drowned,  bruised 
with  stones,  and  squeezed  in  a  door  (for  it  is  a  rule  in  Germany  not 
to  slam  a  door  on  Saturday  for  fear  of  jamming  a  gho8t),1f  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  ghost  could  be  eaten,  and  if  we 
roake  this  supposition  I  veuture  to  think  that  we  have  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  fasting  after  a  death.  People  in  fact  originally  refrained 
from  eating  just  in  those  circumstances  in  which  they  considered 
that  they  might  possibly  iu  eating  have  devoured  a  ghost.  This  sup- 
position explains  wliy,  so  long  as  the  corpse  is  in  the  house,  the 
mourners  may  cat  outside  of  tlio  house  but  not  in  it.  Again,  it 
cxplaius  why  tho»c  who  have  been  iu  contact  with  the  dead  and  have 
not  yet  purified  tlictnselvca  {i.e.,  have  not  yet  placed  a  barrier  between 
tbem»clvcs  and  the  ghost)  arc  not  allowed  to  toucli  the  food  thcjr 
cat ;  obviously  the  ghost  might  be  (dinging  to  them  and  might  be 
transferred  from  their  person  to  the  food,  and  so  eaten. 

*  Spiegel,  itiid.  p.  706.  f  Diodonu,  xrii.  c.  1)4. 

J  OfKy,  "Chin*,*' i.  pp.  287-8.  Cf.  Apulcitw,  "  Mct*m.,"  ii,  c.  S4.  Biroilwly iui»on«t 
tho  Albauinn>  tliera  ii  nn  Doukina  in  Llio  hoiiav  for  Llir««  i]iiy>  aiU-r  a  deatb,  tad  KM 
fkinily  la  tiii])pi>rt<:J  by  thii  food  biviuftltl  \>y  frieuJ*.  lliibii,  "  Albauutiaciie  .StiifUea,*' 
p.  161.    So  AouMigs-t  tbe  CyotadfiA,  Brent,  "TlioCycliMlca,"  p.  221. 

g  W,  Sonut*K,  "TixltenbeaUttung,"  p.  175.  SimiUr  miptrttitioD  in  N«w  Wwgkl^il 
•■  FoIk-Iorc  Jotinial,"  ii.  ji.  21). 

II  Tiim«r,  "  Ninrtc*!!  T[»iiri»in  I'tilynmn,"  p.  228  :  cf.  Taylor,  "Xcw  Zealand, "p.  16."^; 


"  Uld  Nvw  ZcaUuid  by  a  Pakclia  Maori,"  ii.  1*24  Aqri. :  EUui.  "  Pttlviicviau  Itestvcbet,'' 
j.  p,  402.  T  Wuttk.,  I  r*3. 
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Thin  tlicory  further  explains  the  Gcrmau  superstition  mentioned 
iborc,  that  no  one  within  hearing  must  uat  white  the  passing  bell  is 
tolliD^     ^OT  the  passing  lx.>il  is  rung  when  a  soul  is  iiuuing  for  the 
Jut  time  trom  its  mortal  tabernacle,  aud  if  any  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were   at   thii  moment  to   eat,  who   knows  but  that  his  teeth 
MJgfct  dose  on  the  passing  soul.      This  cxplauation   is  confirmed  by 
ibe companion  superstition  that  no  ouc  should  sleep  while  the  parsing 
bell  is  tolling,  else  vill  his  sleep  be  the  sleep  of  death.*     Pnt  into 
primitive  language,  this  means,  that  as  the  soul  quits  the  body  in 
sleep,  if  it  chanced  in   this  tta  temporary  absence  to  fall  in  with  a 
tool  that  vas  taking  its  eternal  flight,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  coaxed 
orbnllicd  into  occompnuyiug  itj  and  might  thus  convert  what  had 
been  intended  to  be  merely  a  ramble,  into  a  journey  to  that  bourne 
from  which  no  traveller  returns. 

All  this  time,  however,  Plutarch  has  been  watting  for  his  answer ; 
bi^  perhap-s,  as  he  has  already  waited  two  thousand  years,  he  will 
not  object  to  be  kept  in  suspense  a  very  little  longer.  For  the  sake  of 
bwrity  in  what  remains,  I  will  omit  all  mention  of  the  particular 
nl•ge^  ttpon  a  comparison  of  which  my  answer  is  based,  and  will 
cao6uc  myself  to  stating  ia  the  briefest  way  their  general  result. 

Wc  have  seen  the  various  devices  which  the  ingenuity  of  early  man 

tfntck  ont  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  "  iron  welcome  to  the  dead." 

U  all  of  them,  however,  it  was  presupposed  that  the  body  was  in  the 

inda  of  tho  snrvivum,  and  had  been  by  them  securely  buried ;  that 

nstbe  first  and  most  essential  eonditiuu,  aud  if  it  wsu^  nut  futfdled 

DO  itDOant  of  secondary  precautions  would  avail  tu  bar  the  ghost. 

L      Bat  what  happened  when  the  body  cuuld  not  be  found,  as  when 

'  the  utn  died  at  sea  or  abroad  ?      Here  the  all-important  question 

fSijWhat  could  be  done  to  lay  the  wandering  ghost  ?      For  wander 

kevoald,  till  his  body  was  safe  under   the  sod,  and  by  supposition 

Ubody  was  not  to  be  found.     The  case  was  a  difficult  one,  but  early 

■ID  was  equal  to  it.      He  buried   the   missing   man  in  e^gy^i  and 

socoidiBg  to  all  the  laws  of  primitive  logic,  an  cfBgy  is  every  bit  as 

good  u  its  origiual-l      Therefore,   when   a   man   is   buried  in  effigy 

fitb  sU  due  formality,  that  man  is  dead  and  buried  beyond  a  doubt, 

wdhif  ghost  is  as  harmless  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  ghosts  to  be. 

But  it  occasionally  happened  that  this  burial  by  proxy  was  prema- 

•  a — fc-ff  ihid.  i  cf.  Wuttke,  i  Ti<i.  lu  ScotUud  it  wa«  mi  old  ctutoin  not  to  aJlflW 
m  MM  tD  deep  in  the  bouse  wli«n  a  aiok  peraoa  was  .it  tbt>  point  vf  ilcatti  (C  Koijcra, 
■Ml)  life  in  Seotland."  i.  p.  1A2). 

iTWpncUiK  of  harul  id  c&gy  jvevaJlcil  in  ancient  LirAcco,  Uaxioo,  and  Samoa, 
■Jilpmaila  to  tbia  day  io  mmlcrn  tirrfci-,  Alb.iiiia,  Imlia,  and  <.1iin«.  See  Clmriton, 
lt.*l.  Bwioroft,  *•  Native  Race*  wftbe  rwitic  l^Ute*,"  ii,  p.  Clfl;  Turiwsr,  "  Somoa," 


«  V^  "  £ii^"  vi.  S66. 
I  fweTwlence,  se*  TyIot*t 


'E«]y  Hiatory  of  Mankind,"  p.  116*9'/. 
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turc — that  jti  fact  the  man  was  not  really  dead,  and  if  be  came  Lome 
it)  person  atid  positively  declined  to  consider  himself  as  dead,  the 
question  naturally  aroHe,  was  he  alive,  or  was  be  dead?  It  wsu  a 
delicate  question,  and  the  solution  was  ingenious.  The  man  waa 
dead,  certainly — that  was  past  praying  for.  But  then  he  might  be 
born  again — be  might  take  a  new  lease  of  life.  And  so  it  was;  he 
was  put  out  to  nurse,  lie  was  dressed  iu  long  clothes— in  short, 
be  went  tlirougb  all  tbc  stages  of  a  second  cliildbood,*  But  before 
he  was  eligible  even  for,  this  pleating  experience,  he  bad  to  over- 
come the  initial  difliculty  of  getting  iuto  his  own  house.  For  the 
door  was  as  ghost-proof  as  fire  aud  water  could  make  it,  and  he  was 
a  gbost.  Aa  such,  }ic  bad  to  do  as  ghosts  do  ;  in  fact,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it,  be  had  to  come  down  the  cbimney.t  And  down 
the  chimney  he  came—and  this  is  an  English  answer  to  a  Komau 
question. 

*  llutanli,  "  Koin.  QuMt,"  v.  +  S«e  tLe  iiituiigfii  cited  in  DOt«  **  to  p.  1  IS. 


James  G.  Frazek. 


CRICKET. 


IN  a  season  of  comparative  repose — repose  at  any  rate  compared 
wilh  the  hurly-burly  of  one  marked  by  the  descent  upon  the 
erieketiog  world  of  two  foreign  elevens,   if  we  may  use  such  a  word 
of  Australian  hroihcrs  and  American  couaine^ — it   may  not  be  amiss 
to  devote  a  thought  to  the  progress  that  cricket  has  made  iu  the  last 
drcade  and  is  still  making  in  the  estimation  of  the  Ecgliiih  ])Coplc> 
laJ    to  consider  whether  that  prugrcea  has  been  for  guod  or  ill  to 
ihem.     Let  it  be  granted  that  some  cut-door  exercine  u  good  for 
uiod  as  well  as  body — and  ve  think  we  can  show  that  the  progress 
hu  lieeo  for  good — and  indeed,  we   think  wc  shall   not   be  begging 
the  question  if  without   any    extended  argument  we  take   that  for 
^nted.     It  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  axiom  iu  England  that   our 
6eM  sports  and  pastimes  have  done  much  towards  teaching  those  who 
take  part  iu  them  first  to  obey,  perhaps  eventually  to  command,  and 
thereby  helping  to  furm  those  capabilities  which  go  to  make  a  good 
■oUicr  of  either  (he  regular  or  citizeu  army.  Agaiuj  pastimes  serve  good 
pnrpoae  in  causing  the  young  uobLcmcu  and  geiillemrn  of  England  to 
nb  iboulders  with  thosrC  who  arc  lower  than  tlicinselvc»  in  the  social 
■calr,  hut    in  the   republic  of  the  playground    arc,   perhaps,  their 
n(«Tiors,  and  so  force  upon  the  minds  of  the  former   a  respect   for 
adustry,  honcaty,  sobriety,  and  any  other  of  the  qualities  that  are 
MCRsary  to  produce   an  elhcicnt  athlete;  feelings  which   but  for 
time  remarkable  Kuglish  pastimes  might  have  never  becu  developed, 
vrnm  if  so,  would  very  possibly  have   been    smothered  under  the 
wijhi  of  wlf-importauce.       Remarkable   then   wc  call   them,  and 
JMii&ably  wc  think  ;  for  must  not  history  take  note  of  them  ?    And 
m  aaeieDt  or  modern  history  where  is   there   mention  of  pastimes  ? 
AlUelic  sports,  ai  understood  iu  ilngland — i.e.,  running  and  jumping, 
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and  the  brutal  contests  of  the  arena  doubtless  receive  tbe  notlcaj 
of  the  hUtoriau  ;   but  where  is   tbc-re  meutiou  of  any  pursuits  of  aj 
character  so  iuuocent,  ouc  would  »ay  so  msiguificaot,  if  one  did  not 
know  the  attractions   tbey   have   for   many   thousands   iu   this   and 
other  English- speaking  countries,  as  fuolbaU  and  cricket?  ■ 

But  let  \\%  coniiue  our  attention  to  cricket.  Cau  the  historian 
ignore  what  cricket  has  done  towards  bringing  together  the  mother 
country  and  her  Australian  colonies?  We  think  not,  and  therefore 
we  think  ourselves  juatified  in  calling  it  a  remarkable  game,  perhaps 
the  moRt  remarkable  the  world  ha?  ever  seen.  This  fact  at  lea«t 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  practical  colonial  statesmen  have  not  ignored, 
and  (Jo  not  ignore,  that  cricket  can  be  a  factor  in  creating  amongst 
Euglishmen  an  interest  in  those  great  offshoots  from  the  mother 
country.  We  are  inclined  to  question  whether  the  excitement  ULfl 
Auatralia  has  been  greater  over  the  transmisBion  of  a  body  of  colonial 
troops  to  assist  the  mother  country  in  the  Soudan  than  it  was  over 
the  successes  of  the  first  Australian  Eleven  that  visited  these  shores.fl 
The  theorist,  however,  may  say,  "  I  grant  yon  that  some  outdoor  exer- 
cise is  good  and  indeed  necessary ;  but  is  there  not  a  great  waste  of 
time  over  such  a  game  as  cricket — time  which  would  be  much  better  ■ 
apent  in  the  consideration  of  such  economic  problems  as  might  lead 
to  solutions  haviug  a  beneficial  result  for  mankind  ?  "  Well,  put- 
ting  aside  altogether  the  diSicult  problem  whether  the  circulation  of  ■ 
capital,  and  couscqucut  cmjiloymcut  of  labour,  winch  does  result  from 
a  game  eo  univemally  pursued  as  cricket,  is  or  is  not  of  benefit  to 
the  community,  wc  Hlumid  be  inclined  to  aay,  "  If  the  minda  of 
those  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  game  were  devoted  to  nothing 
else,  the  answer  might  be  in  the  ailirmative."  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  Let  the  theorist  inquire  among  his  friends,  and  not  seldom 
will  he  fiud  that  some  athletic  pursuit  has  exercised  iU  sway  over 
their  earlier  days.  He  will  find  perhaps  that  the  millionaire,  who 
devotes  much  of  his  thought  aud  wealth  to  the  improvement  of  his 
estate^  and  is  an  enthusiast  oo  the  subject  of  church  architecture,  waa 
in  his  University  Eleven ;  that  the  judge  spends  his  leisure  evenings  at 
Lord's;  that  the  statesman  pulled  an  oar  in  bia  University  Eight; 
that  the  rising  barristcr'a  name  is  celebrated  in  tennis  conrt  annals ; 
that  the  philanthropist,  who  spends  his  evenings  with  the  poor,  may  _ 
occasionally  be  seen  no  inconspicuous  figure  iu  the  football  field,  aud  f 
that  the  hardest  oi  hard-worked  M.P-s  was  never  beaten  iu  the 
racquet  court ;  aud  if  he  tinds  that  answer  to  hia  inquiries,  perhaps  ho 
will  admit  that  the  field  of  athletics  need  not  necessarily,  and  indeed 
fieldom  does,  prevent  the  man  who  has  been  able  to  excel  there  to 
excel  also  in  after  years  in  graver  pursnics.  And,  the  greater  cover- 
ing the  less,  he  will  find  this  applies  also  to  cricket ;  for  as  the  youug 
gentleman  who  has  been  a  distinguished  5gtire  in   the  cricket-field 
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I  Sods  the  graver  dutiea  of  life  fordug  tbemselres  ou  bis  attention,  he 
Imtm  tl>c  former  for  the  latter*  not  without  a  bcartacbo  perhaps,  but 
vm  tbe  worse  a  man  that  thu  republic  of  the  cricket*fielcL  has  given 
kin  I  closer  acquaiutaucu  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
witk  probably  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  will  serve 
him  in  good  tftcad  through  life,  which  be  might  have  acquired  with 
^  (bfficultjr,  if  at  all,  in  the  class-room  or  the  study. 
B      So  much  for  the  effect  of  the  national  game  on  those  who  leani 
it  tt  school,  practise  it  at  college,  and  carry  their  cnthuBiaam  for  it 
to  Lord's,  the  OTai,  or  the  country  criekct-ficld.      They  may  be  nam- 
bcnd  by  tens ;   but  what  is  its  influence  ou  the  hundreds,  nay  thou- 
■adsj  who  practise  cricket  on  the  rillofjc  grcrn,  or  in  the  neighbour. 
hood  of  towns  and  cities  seek  in  it  a  relaxation  fiY>m  the  many  toila 
imposed  by  ciWIization  on  a  suffering  humanity  ?     lias  cricket  done 
good  to  these,   and   is  it  doing  them  good  ?     Now  here  wc  have  to 
ttsrt  with  an  accomplished  fact,  which  is   that  the   Engliith  people 
ue  laying  bold  of  the  game  more  aud  more  every  year ;  and  it  would 
indeed  be  a  serious  thing  if  we  bad  reasou  to  believe  that  it  brought 
Uiem  barm. 

It  always  waa  an  essentially  English  game,  supported  by  country 
gcctlcmcD,  and  practised  on  village  greens ;  but  now  that  has  taken 
H  eitendcd  form.  The  splendidly  appointed  grounds  which  are 
to  be  found  in  or  near  every  large  town  are  supported  by  the 
mpcfices  of  the  people.  Ten  yearn  ago  most  county  cricket  clubs 
dtod  oat  an  nnccrtsin  sulMistcnco  on  the  gencrusity  of  one  or  two 
pUroBs :  now  the  more  wide^sprcad  intcre»t  in  the  game  gii'cs  them 
kaote  than  sufficient  income.  Where  hundrefls  dawdled  up  of  an 
iflenoon  to  aee  a  big  match,-  now  thousands  arrive  early  on  the 
{mad  to  aecure  a  good  place.  Shall  we  ever  forget  the  curious 
li^t  presented  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  any  one  who  chanced  to 
}Ma  round  KeuuiDgtou  Oval  iu  August,  1884,  on  the  morning  of  the 
peat  match,  Kngland  v.  AustriUia.  The  backs  of  those  standing  or 
stting  in  the  outermost  ring  of  spectators  can  be  seen  from  the  road 
thil  eocircles  the  ground  ;  and  that  morning  it  was  as  if  each  pci-son 
hid  loaned  out  his  back  as  an  advertisement  foe  one  of  the  daily 
ptpen.  They  were  being  used  as  preventives  against  sunstroke,  but 
OBCvss  immediately  struck  with  the  anxiety  there  must  have  been  to 
■rare  a  coign  of  vantage  to  induce  the  earliest  comers  to  sit  iu  so 
hot  I  place. 

We  can  remember  very  well  when  Manebester  cared  nothing  for 
ewkit;  now,  if  the  crack  bat  of  every  local  dub,  who  manages  to 
^8fty  ran*  indifferently  against  moderate  bowling,  is  not  tried  for 
the  county  eleven,  the  unfortunate  committee  is  besieged  with  indig- 
ent protests,  hinting  broadly  at  favouritism,  and  demanding  the 
dininal  from  office  of  the  captain  and  most  of  the  committee. 
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Now,  to  some  nuDdsj  doubUess,  there  is  much  tbat  is  absurd  ia 
all  this;  why  should  there  be  auch  excitement  over  three  sticks  audfl 
&  bit  of  red  leather?  Never  mind  the  why,  my  theorist — accept  it,  " 
and  accept  this  too,  that  it  is  very  much  better  that  the  teeming 
awarms  of  a  city  should  be  interested  in  something  that  will  take 
them  into  the  open  air,  than  that  they  should  spend  their  time  in  a 
stuffy  taproom,  talking  maudlin  politics  over  beer  and  pipes,  and 
losing  more  than  the  threepence  or  sixpence  it  wouhl  cost  them  tofl 
obtain  admittanre  to  the  cricket- ground  over  a  game  of  all-fours, 
played  with  a  dog's-eared  pack  of  cards,  or  than  tliat  they  should  lounge 
away  their  afternoon  in  the  heated  alleys  of  the  town.  Politics  !  let 
them  talk  politics  by  alt  means  in  proper  season  ;  for  Heaven's  sake 
let  them  study  the  science,  for  in  all  conscience  it  is  very  neccMary 
that  the  rulera  of  a  country  should  understand  it ;  but  induce  them  ■ 
also  to  come  out  of  the  courts,  and  the  alleys,  and  the  slums,  into 
God's  air  and  sunshine,  and  they  will  not  be  worse  politicians  one 
bit;  and,  if  you  can  get  them  out  in  the  air,  let  them  go  and  take 
part  in,  or  look  on  at,  one  of  our  manly  oH  Kuglish  pastimes  ;  they 
will  get  more  good  from  it  than  from  seeiug  half  a  dozen  thorough- 
breds flash  by  a  post  onee  every  half-hour  during  an  afteruoou. 
A^'astc  of  time,  agniu  1  Well,  perhaps  there  is,  if  time  ia  atways  to 
mean  money.  They  will  not  be  earniug  that ;  hut  will  not  every 
young  aspirant  to  cricketing  honours  be  treasuring  up  iu  liis  mind 
how  Mr.  Grace  kec[}s  that  bat  so  straight  over  the  leg-stump,  aud 
yet  always  eeems  to  get  the  ball  away  to  short-leg;  or  hnw  years 
seem  to  make  no  difl'ercuce  to  Mr.  Hornby's  determination  nlwaya 
to  try  his  hardest;  or  how  Peate  goes  on  pitching  the  ball  so  near 
the  same  spot  that  at  last  it  begins  to  look  quite  bare ;  and  will  he 
Dot  he  registering  a  solemn  determination  in  his  mind  to  try  bis  beat, 
in  the  hope  of  some  day  emulating  these  giants ;  and  ^11  you  say  that 
his  time  ia  wasted  if  he  has  been  encouraged  to  try  to  do  his  best  at 
something — play  it  may  be — but  still  at  somethiug  ?  We  thiuk  not ; 
at  auy  rate,  we  believe  he  will  be  a  better  man  for  it,  aud  that  his 
work  will  not  suffer  because  he  has  bceu  encouraged  to  do  his  beat 
at  play. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood ;  this  is  no  fanciful  creatiou  of  a 
brain  diseased  by  monomania.  The  people  are  every  day  shon-iug  a 
keener  interest  in  athletics ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who 
lead  to  endeavour  to  direct  that  iuterest  and  the  energy  it  will 
develop  iuto  proper  channels.  But  to  be  able  to  do  ao  they  must  be 
prepared  to  hold  their  own.  We  fancy  we  see  signs  of  dilettantism 
coming  over  young  England  in  respect  to  cricket — a  disiuclinaiioa 
to  gn  through  the  drudgery  of  the  game,  which  alone  can  ensure 
eventual  excellence,  and  a  consequent  hankering  afler  the  milder 
excitement    of  lawn   tennis.     We    trust    we    are     entirely    wrong, 
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iDJ  that  geatlenaeD  will  continue  to  be  the  equaU,  if  not  the 
snperiors,  of  the  professionals  in  the  cricket- field.  Whilst  that 
oHitiiiaes,  the  game  will  contiaue  to  be  the  pare  game  it 
is,  untoached  bjr  the  loweriog  teadeacles  of  the  betting-ring 
and  its  degrading  accompaniments;  it  will  remain  a  simple  trial 
of  skill  and  endurance,  honoured  by  those  who  take  part  in  it 
ud  an  honour  to'  the  country  that  has  produced  it.  But  once 
let  the  former  class  begin  to  lose  their  proficiency  at  it,  and  they 
will  drop  back  into  the  inferior  position  of  patrons ;  they  will 
no  longer  lead,  they  will  barely  encourage  ;  the  betting-ring  will 
insert  its  foot,  will  little  by  little  gain  an  ascendancy,  and  the 
qnestion,  "  Has  the  encouragement  of  cricket  as  a  pursuit  for  the 
people  any  advantages  ? "  may  then,  when  put,  receive  a  different 
answer  to  that  which  it  is  entitled  to  at  the  present  day. 

Habris. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
IN    FRANCE. 


I 


YICTOK  li  UGO  is  dead.  Thia  is  the  cveut  of  tbe  last  six  months 
if  the  importance  of  an  event  is  to  be  measured  by  the  fcclin»  it 
creates.  Not  only  in  literary  and  political  circles,  not  only  in  Pari* 
itself,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  France,  from  the  workshop  to  the 
Academy,  from  the  Sfdon  to  the  garret,  all  other  objects,  all  other 
cares  have  been  givinf^  way  to  the  one  idea.  "Victor  Hugo  is  dying," 
"  V  ictor  Hugo  is  dcod."  There  was  no  more  talk  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, nor  of  Tonquin,  uor  of  Afghanistan,  nor  of  the  Exhibition,  nor 
of  M.  Zola'8  "  Germinal  ;  "  we  talked  of  nothing  but  Victor  Hugo's 
illness — and  the  blank  left  by  his  death.  Not  even  in  the  last  momenta 
of  Thiers  or  of  Gambetta  were  the  bulletins  waited  for  with  such 
anxiety;  and  the  funeral  of  Victor  Hugo  can  only  bo  compared  with 
the  return  of  the  remains  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

All  this  emotion,  this  intensity  of  grief  and  entbustasm,  might, 
surprise  the  mere  spectator,  might  seem  to  him  an  exaggeration,  cvca 
an  affectation.  He  might  think  that  Lam.irtinc  was  as  great  a  poet, 
and  a  greater  politician;  that  he  exerted  a  stronger  inllueuce  on  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries;  that  he  had  more  ideas,  more  original 
ideas,  more  profound  ideas,  than  Victor  Hugo;  and  yet  nobody  took 
any  notice  of  Lamartine's  death.  He  might  think  that  in  prose 
Michelct  was  the  greater  writer ;  and  yet  the  funeral  honours  rendered 
to  him,  solemn  and  tDuching  as  they  were,  were  nothing  in  comparison 
to  these.  lie  might  think  of  the  consummate  art  with  which  the 
friendsof  Victor  Hugo  have  exploited  his  genius  and  pnffcd  his  claims; 
and  he  might  ask  himself  whether  all  thia  is  not  a  little  stagy,  whether 
there  is  not  something  in  it  of  that  sort  of  factitious  notoriety  which  ^ 
is  80  easily  set  going  by  those  who  have  command  of  the  press.  ^ 

Vet  he  would  not  he  right  in  thinking  all  this.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  ' 
that  in  the  honours  paid  to  Victor  Huf^o,  in  the  expression  given  to 
the  general  emotion,  there  was  something  of  that  instinct  of  display 
by  which  Frenchmen  are  always  unconsciously  carried  away ;  there 
was  also  a  good  deal  of  national  vanity — a  wish  to  glorify  France  by 
glorifying  Victor  Hugo;  but  none  the  less  the  feeling  was  profound 
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ad  the  eothuaiaam  geauiue.    And  I  will  add  that  the  homage  was 
not  unmerited. 

In  judgiug  a  great  writer  ve  have  to  take  account  uol  only  of  his 

purely  literary  qualities,  but  also  of  the  part  he  playcrl  as  a  mnti,  the 

thing  he  stood  for  to  his  oouutry  and  his  contemporaries.     No  one 

wonld  think  of  comparing  Voltaire  as  a  dramatic  poet  to  Kaciuc,  an  a 

philosopher  to  Descartes,  as  an  historian  to  Montesquieu;  yet  Voltaire 

exerted  mch  an  indaence  on  the  age  he  lived  in,  he  was  so  true  an 

incaniaiion  of  the  spirit  of  bis  timi',  hs  did  so  much  to  make  France 

ipleodid  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  that  we  rifi^btly  place  hi«  name  above 

that  of  D»?scartc*,  of  Racine,  and  of  Montesquieu.     lu  the  same  way, 

the  fame  of  Victor  Hugo  docs  not  rest  on  the  mere  beauty  of  liis 

vrittcn  works,  hut  on  the  place  he  filled,  on  the  iuElucnce,  politick  or 

vdl  as   literary,  of  his  life  itself,  to   which  circumstances    gave  a 

|«caliar  grandeur  and  a  symbohc  import. 

Born  in  1  s02,  buried  in  1SS5,  Victor  Hugo  almost  fills  the  century. 
Hcvas  just  pasaiug  out  of  childhood  when  France,  after  the  fall  of 
ike  Pirst  Empire,  was  entering  on  her  double  renascoiioe,  political  and 
liienry  ;  he  dies  at  a  moment  when  the  weary  century,  bereaved  of 
ill  its  greatest  men,  seems  dropping  iuto  senile  drowsiness.  After  having 
silouishi:d  the  Academicians  of  1817  hyhis  precocious  talcnt,]ic  lived  to 
■tonith  a  younger  pcneration,  almost  eighty  years  later,  by  the  spectacle 
tf  I  physical  and  intellectual  vigour  whioK  ago  seemed  unable  tu  abate. 
Since  be  wa;i,  without  dispute,  the  mo<tt  illustrious  of  living  poets,  not 
oalf  in  l-'rance  hut  in  all  Europe,  be  ended  by  becoming  a  sort  of 
utiaaal  monument.  By  common  consent,  no  harsh  judgment  or 
diiitspectfol  criticism  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  ;  it  was  thought 
iaX  and  well  that  the  man  who  had  thus  honoured  his  country  should 
belefiin  his  latter  days  to  the  undisturbed  eiijoymcrLt  of  hi^  peaceful 
lurels.  This  coospiracy  of  reverence  and  admiratioo.  together  with 
tk  idolatrous  worship  of  a  lew  devotees  (such  ns  Paul  dc  Saint  Victor, 
wkosc  posthumoua  work,  "Victor  Hugo,"  lately  published,  is  one 
kn^ dithyramb;  or  the  editors  of  the  Jiapj^el,  a  journal  started  by 
Hugotothe  honour  and  glory  of  Hugo),  ended  by  giving  the  poet,  eveu 
in  die  eye*  of  the  most  ignorant  classes,  a  place  apart,  as  a  sort  of 
dtmigod.     He  was  canonized  during  his  own  lifetime- 

The  very  phases  of  his  history  lent  themselves  to  this  apotheosis  of 
VietorHugo.  Theysymbolieed  those  of  the  life  of  France  herself  in 
tke  aineteenth  century.  Emphatically  an  objective  poet,  he  poured 
inio  bis  verse  not  his  own  soul,  his  own  feelings,  his  own  thought,  but 
tl«  common  emotions  of  humanity,  the  splendours  of  Nature,  the 
utiop  ol  Iiistor}'.  the  changing  mood  of  modem  France.  He  himself 
eompued  himself  to  a  "  sonorous  echo  "  set  in  the  midst  of  things  to 
»^int«  to  every  sound  aud  shock.  And  as  there  is  no  glory  of  his 
oomtry  that  he  has  not  proclaimed,  no  passion  that  he  has  not 
eipfeMcd,  so  there  is  no  party  which  does  not  find  something  in  him 
toidmire,  which  does  not  put  forward  some  claim  to  him.  The  son 
ofswlHier  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  of  a  Legitimist  lady 
of  La  Venddc,  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  synthesis  of  the  two  tendencies 
•Inch  divide  moderu  France.  First  he  sings  the  Bourbon  rule  ;  then, 
wrtlithc  Liberals  of  the  Restoration,  the  imperial  conquests,  and  the 
lefMibiy  Cgure  of  Xapoleon  :    he  is  at  the  head  of  the  liomantic 
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movement,  in  whicli  neo-Catholicisra  and  >Teditcvati9m  inmf;1e  wn 
revolutionary  demands  for  liberty  in  art.  After  ISyO  he  belongs  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Orleanist  Liberals,  and  ia  made  a  peer  of  France, 
while  Lamartine  is  one  of  the  chief*  of  the  Democratic  Left,  In  1^*S 
his  ukl  Napoleonist  proclivities  make  him  u  parti!>an  of  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte  ;  hiit  the  moment  Loviis  Bonapftrtc  aspires  to  the  Dictator- 
ship he  turna  a^ainHt  him,  and  Hings  himitielf  with  all  his  ardour  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Kepuhiican  party,  tlicre  to  remain  till  death.  ItL^ 
very  truth  he  had  tong  been  one  of  them.  From  the  time  of  th^fl 
Restoration  a  breath  of  revolution  breathes  throngh  his  plays.  In' 
"  Hernani,"  in  "  iLirion  Delorme,"  in  "  Ruy  Bias/'  it  is  the  insur- 
gents, ihc  conspirators,  the  underlings  who  take  the  sympathies  of  the 
spectator;  through  their  mouth  the  poet  puts  forth  the  popular  claims 
and  scourges  the  crimes  of  royalty  and  its  ministers.  The  Romanticism 
of  I!ugowa,s  no  mere  literary  theory,  no  mere  revival  of  mediairalism,, 
with  its  combination  of  the  comic  and  the  tropic;  it  was  a  moremsn^ 
of  pity  for  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the  deformed,  even  the  wicked,  faefori 
whom  he  was  setting  an  open  door  in  a  political  as  well  as  a  literary 
Bense.  From  his  earliest  years  Victor  Hugo  had  at  heart  that  "pitie' 
supreme"  of  which  he  sang  in  the  hour  of  death;  he  was  from  the 
first  the  opponent  of  capital  punishment,  the  advocate  of  mercy,  and 
implicitly,  by  his  love  of  the  masses,  the  partisan  of  nnirereal  sutTrage. 
It  was  the  \*ery  same  clement  in  his  character  which  made  him  the 
poet  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  re!*ardcd  as  the  incaruation  of  a  people, 
and  the  champion  of  the  di^fcated  Communists.  This  love  for  the 
rebel  and  the  oppressed,  for  the  nations  as  a-^ainst  their  masters,  made 
him  the  ujiostLe  of  (irucU,  aiiil  Polish,  and  Italian  iudepen deuce.  Here 
again  he  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Liberalism.  ■ 

But  what  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  fortunes  of  Hugo  waa  bia^ 
opposition  to  the  Empire  in  the .-Vsscmhlics of  lHr)^and  ISfil,  followed 
by  his  exile  in  Gucrus.ey.  Tn  his  "  Napoh'-on  Ic  Petit,"  in  his 
"  CtiAtimeuts  " — the  finest  of  his  works — in  the  solemn  oath  he  took 
and  kept  to  return  to  France  no  more  till  the  Kiiipire  should  have 
fallen,  he  stands  on  his  rock  like  the  figure  of  the  Commander,  warning 
the  imperial  Don  Juan  of  the  approaching  day  of  Divine  vengeance. 
The  rock  of  Gucms(;y  became  to  the  public  imagination  the  antithesis 
of  the  rock  of  St.  Helena;  and  the  Republic  was  to  come  back  with 
Victor  Hugo,  as  the  Empire  had  come  back  with  the  ashes 
Napoleon. 

The  Empire  fell.     Tictor  Hugo,  faithful  to  his  word,  returned  toj 
take  his  vharo  iu  the  frnfTcrings  and  dangers  uf  beleaguered  Paris. 
From  that  time  forward  he  liven  among  us,  surrounded  by  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  all,  as  the  representative  of  the  literary  epoch  just' 
passing  away,  and  as  a  sort  of  living  impersonation  of  Kcpublican  and' 
Democratic  princijilcs.     And  yet  tliisi  very  impersonation  presented  a 
sort  uf  contradiction  to  the  Democratic  idea:  for  the  almost  servile, 
adulation  he  received  was  itself  a  striking  evidence  of  the  persistent 
tendency  of  mankind  to  make  to  itself  heroes,  kings,  and  gods. 

The  question  whether  the  importance  of  his  literary  work  at  all 
equals  that  of  his  pcraonul  induence,  is  one  that  every  one  must 
ansirer  for  himself;  but  however  much  or  however  little  sympathy 
may  be  felt  for  the  character  and  style  of  his  work,  it  must  be  admiltedJ 
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;  be  ifUl  hold  a  very  distinguished  place  in  the  literary  history  of 
lUMtecDtU  century.  His  moat  iudisputable  merit  ia  tliat  of  having 
brooglit  a  renorating  influence  to  bear  on  the  fortn  and  langiiagc  of 
Afflich  poetry.  He  has  at  once  enriched  our  literature  with  new 
finM — going  further  back  than  the  scvcntecuih  ceutury,  to  the  raried 
Ijric  forms  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth — and  our  poetic  vocabulary 
vidi  new  words,  by  fearlessly  introducing  a  crowd  of  terms  which  haH 
kitberto  beeu  considered  too  familiar  or  too  technical ;  and  at  the 
me  time  he  has  rendered  versification  both  freer  and  more  precise 
by  fifing  greater  importance,  variety,  and  richness  to  the  rhyme,  and 
1:^  disregarding  the  rules  hitherto  accepted  as  to  the  cesura  and  the 
termination  of  the  sense  with  the  line.  All  our  poets  of  the  lost  fifty 
yeanarc  agreed  in  honouring  Victor  Hugo  as  the  restorer  of  Parnassus, 
n  a  benefactor  who  has  bequeathed  to  tlicui  an  incomparable  instru- 
ment, who  has  not  only  rcTicwcd  the  strings  of  the  French  lyre,  bnt 
uUed  lo  their  number.  They  call  him  "  the  Father."  That  he  has 
hinsetfiD  other  ways  doue  much  to  injure  the  language^  by  forciug 
itatwes  and  hues,  by  the  abuse  of  certain  words,  by  the  multiplica- 
tidBof  aQtitbese*.  and  by  giving  way  to  exaggeration  and  to  declama- 
tion, ercry  man  of  taste  must  admit;  but  these  defects  of  genius  must 
Dcrt  make  us  ungrateful  for  services  rendered. 

If  Victor  }Iauo  shares  with  uo  one  the  honour  of  this  resuscitation 
of  French  poetic  forms,  he  cannot  in  the  same  way  advance  an 
(idiuiTC  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  created  the  Romantic  mote- 
ment;  but  in  this  movement  also  he  undoubtedly  played  the  principal 
jnrt.  As  early  AS  1  SSI,  in  the  prefaces  to  "Cromwell"  and  "Les 
Onnitales,"  he  traced  its  outline ;  and  all  the  most  illustrious 
fiomanticists — Uuraas,  8te.  Bcuvc,  Tbcuphilc  Gauthier — have  acknow- 
Icdged  him  as  the  head  of  the  school.  If  Madame  dc  Stacl  and 
Qdurteaubriand  were  the  true  originators  of  the  movement,  if 
l^nariine  and  Balzac  and  <!!eoi^e  Sand  exercised,  both  in  poetry  and 
ficlioD,  an  influence  comparable  to  his,  it  was  none  the  less  Victor 
Hioo  who  first  formulated  the  principles  uf  the  new  literature.  Some 
of  uese  principles — as,  for  instance,  the  theory  of  the  grotesque — are 
bf  no  memos  incontestable,  and  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Komantic  school,  as  a  school  of  literature,  ended  in  au  abortion, 
or«  least  fell  into  rapid  decay ;  but  its  general  tendencies  iriumphedj 
tad  in  that  triumph  Victor  Hugo  himself  couutcd  for  much.  These 
general  tendencies  were  to  tlic  abandonment  of  the  old  literary 
mulmls  and  so-called  classic  rules,  to  liberty  and  spontaneity  in  art, 
ta  tie  free  combination  of  the  tragic  with  the  comic,  the  epic  with  the 
lyriol,  and  the  lyrical  with  the  satirical ;  to  the  renunciation  of  the 
'  anitiea"  of  Aristotle,  and  the  unrestricted  choice  of  subjects  bcloug- 
ing  toall  times  and  countries;  to  the  study  of  individual  truth  and 
Iocs!  colour,  instead  of  the  exclusive  study  of  general  truth  and 
Tuurersal  types  of  feeling  ;  to  the  widening  of  the  intellectual  horizon 
by  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  and  no  longer  only  with  classic 
lildatnrts ;  to  the  endeavour  to  repossess  ourselves,  by  the  study  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  sources  of  our  national  existence  Uy  these 
lowd  lod  legitimate  aims,  by  this  noble  and  successful  effort, 
&ODuitid«m,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  exaggerated  and  superficial  and 
ttBlatsnl  iu  some  of  its  productions,  has  come  to  be  associateil  with 
vsL  uvm.  c 
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all  the  best  literary  irork  of  the  centilry,  witli  the  re-creation  of  history 
by  Thierry  and  Michelet,  with  all  recent  research  into  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  foreign  conutrie«,  and  witli 
the  modem  forms  of  fiction  and  poetry.  Victor  Hugo  was  never, 
properly  Bpeaking,  an  historian ;  but  as  a  norclist  and  a  poet,  epic  or 
dramatic,  he  lias  done  hiotorical  work.  That  his  hi^itory  was  always 
true,  I  will  not  venture  to  say.  Hugo  ia  not  a  critic,  not  even  a  maa 
of  learning;  he  had  little  regard  for  science,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  was  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  ihe  Rpirit  of  the  age ;  but  he 
was  a  seer,  and  the  force  of  his  imagination  re-invested  with  life  tbe 
epochs  and  persons  of  the  past. 

And  here  we  touch  on  tlie  really  great  and  original  thing  iu  him — 
his  epic  genius.     His  dramatic  genius  may  be  disputed,  for  his  read- 
ing of  character  is  superficial— his  people  spe&k  all  alike,  and  his  ftub- 
iects  are  more  strange  than  touching.     In  lyric  art  we  may  rank  him 
below  a  poet  like  ShcHey,  whose  ^'crse  reveals  a  mind  of  rare  sensi- 
bility and  nobleness,  while  by  the  magic  of  bis  words  he  flashes  upon 
us  the  intuition  of  the  mystery  of  life,  of  Mature,  and  of  the  inlinite. 
We  may  feel  his  philosophy  both  vague  and  meagre  in  comparison  witb^J 
the  emotional  subtlety  of  a  Sully  Prudhomrae.     But  Victor  Hugo  ha*^™ 
given  France  an  epic  literature.     lie  has  once  more  given  the  lie  to 
the  reiterated  assertion,  that  Frenchmen  have  not  the  epic  faculty. 
He  has  added  a  link  to  the  interrupted  chain  of  French  epic  poetry, 
which  stretches  bark  from  him  through  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  to  the 
great  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Tlic  fiuest  of  Ins  plays — "  Les  Uur- 
gravee"' — isan  epopee;  Ihefinest  thing  iu  the" Chfitimeuta" — "L'Expia- 
tioD'" — is  composed  of  four  fragments  of  epic  poetry  ;  the  "Legeude 
de«  Siicles-'"  is  a  scries  of  medijcval  epics ;  his  very  lyrics  have  the  epic 
march  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggcratioii  to  say  that  "  Notre  Dame  dc  Taris/* 
"Lea  Misf'rablcs,"  *' Les  Travaillcurs  dc  la  Mcr,''  "L'Homme  qui 
Rit,"  and  "  Quatre-vin^t-trcize ''  arc  so  many  prose  cpic».    To  th4^| 
service  of  this  epic  genius  lie  brings  tlio  richest,  the  most  glowing,  tb»H 
most  forceful,  the  most  snperb  imagination.     Othcra  have  spoken  to 
the  mind  and  heart  in  language  more  touching,  more  nicltiug,  mor^v 
melodious;  no  one  has  startled  the  sense  with  images  so  vivid  and  sd^f 
unexpected.     His  visions  arc  hallucinntioiis  which  give  reality  to  the 

impossible.     His  kind-heartedi!es«,  his  sympathy  ftir  the  masses  aud 

for  the  unfortunate,  lends  to  his  epic  creations  a  profoundly  humi 
character;  they  arc  not  marbles  and  bronaw;*,  like  the  licrocsofLeconl 
de  risle — they  are  men  of  heroic  siac.     The  very  simplicity  of  hij 
thoughts  and  feelings,  what  his  detractors  call  hi*  eommonplacet 
has  lielpcd  to  make  him  accessible  to  those  who  care  little  for  poeti 
generally,  and  to  eani  for  him  that  popularity  which  he  so  ardcutlf- 
too  ardently — coveted,  and  which,  of  all  writers  who  have  ever  lived| 
he  perhaps  possessed  in  the  mostemiueut  degree. 

Victor  Hugo  has  given  much  to  his  century;  he  has  also  been  it 
moat  emphatic  exponent.     It  has  aometimes  been  said  that  he  wa» 
isolated  phenomenon,  that  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  true 
French   genius — with  its  measure,   its  harmony,  its   grace,  its  soft 
brilliancy,  its  disdain  of  bomba<t  and   bluster  and  bad  taste.     Tl 
criticism  has  not  much  iu  it     Even  in  the  past,  this  definition  of  oi 
DBtive  genius  applied,  nfter  nil,  to  a  very  small  number  of  wrilei 
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le  wa*  no  tnore  measured  than  Hugo;  we  finil  plenty  of  bad 
id  rhodoinbntadc  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  th(r  beginning 
stvcnicciith,   and  in    Tliderot.      And   beside*,    our'  deraocratio 
Fnnce  of  (be  niocteunth  century  is  not  the  old   France;   she  has 
daraged  her  niind  in  literature  as  wcU  as  in  potitics  and  religion.     If 
»  port  like  llusset  bcionga,  by  one  side  of  him,  to  the  old  classic  line, 
nn  like  Lamartine  on  the  one  hand  and  Baudelaire  on  the  other  are 
mttlj  modern  pbrnomena;  and  Victor  Hu^o,  with  his  emphasis,  his 
Cfetopcan  mirtli,  his  vag^ie  religiousness,  his  tender-hearted  Bocialism, 
loi  credulous   humanitarian  ism,   his   politicnl    syncretism,   and    his 
riwmary  history,  appears  to  me  an  authentic  product  of  that  half- 
brWoos,  democratised,  restless  France,  beaten  about  by  every  wind 
-f  I'lrtrinCj  yet  always  pcnerouSj  proud  of  her  past,  and  hopeful  in  her 
■nn*  mission,  whirli  has  been  hcqucathrd  to  us  by  the  Ilevolntion. 
Till*  Prance  is  to-day  divided  by  hostile  passions,     hven  the  death 
cf  Hii?o,  which  united  eo  many  hearts  in  one  common  mourning,  itscit 
iffodfd  an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  these  passions.     The 
faneial  arrangements  indeed,  which  were  of  unexampled  magniBcence, 
nre  carried  out  in  perfect  order  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of 
pMflerach  as  Paris  has  hardlyeverwitnessod;  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
i£sttDarchi5ts  and  revolutionists  hnd  threatened  to  create  a  disturbance 
'    rirting  the  mi  flag;  that  n  week  before,  at  the  commemoration  of 
r  '.h  of  May,  they  had  actually  provoked  a  sanguinary  confliet  with 
ibf  police  at  Pere  Lachaise;  and  that  the  Catholics  have  been  deeply 
fjffcndfd  by  the  decree  which  has  once  more  deprived  them  of  the 
etiurch  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  to  make  it  again,  ns  in  179:2  and  1S3I,  the 
PiBtheon  of  the  nation.     A  stmngc  Pantheon,  indeed — as   near  the 
jiMiet  and  the  Seine  as  the  Capitol  was  to  the  Tarpeiau  Rock  ;  for 
BcHker  Voltaire,  nor  Itoussean,  nor  Mirabcau  was  long  piTraitted  to 
i-nlflv  the  shelter  of  its  iolcmn  asylum.     The  Arelihishop  of  Paris 
1  his  protest  against  the  decree;  all  the  Catholic  schools  forbade 
pits  to  watch  the  procession ;  and  amongst  those  who  urged 
Pantheon  should  he  opened  for  Victor  Hugo,  there  were 
iVnewtto  thought  less  of  honouring  the  poet  than  of  insulting  the 

Ttc  profound  dirision  of  feeling  which   at  present  exists  in  the 

atry  gives  an  enhanced  importance  to  the  coming  elections,  whieh 

I  lake  place,  most  likely,  in  August  or  September.    The  elections 

I  be  by  K-rutin  <U  ll$te,  according  to  the  law  lately  passed  by  both 

Chifflbcrs,  which  also  increases  the  ""-"'jcr  of  deputies — already  too 

-by  about  tiftr,  hringinj, ..  up  to  atiout  57fl.   The  scrutin  tO"-  {'i-nte, 

h  rcfiuires  enry  elector  to  vote  for  a  list  comprising  all  the 

ifpBlics  for  the  department,  diminishes  the  pressure  of  personal  in- 

ilwnw,  but  add*  immensely  to  the  scope  of  political  passions.     It  is 

w  jiiraotage  and  a  disadvantage ;  an  advantage,  because  the  deputies 

fill  be  Iras  tied  to  mere  local  interests,  and  will  look  at  things  from  a 

binder  point  of  view,  and  also  because  the  names  upon  the  list  must 

b»  names  known  throughout  the  whole  department,  and  therefore  of  n 

uniiit  standing;    but  also  a  disadvantage,   because  the  electorate, 

'  more  or  less  blind  and  Icadablc,  is  sure  tu  become  atill  more  so 

^uLkf  the  new  system.     It  mnst  obey  something:  it  obeys  the  news- 

p^CT»,  it  obeys  its  ringleaders ;  it  obeys  most  of  all  its  ungoverued 
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impulses.  Under  the  scrviiin  de  lufe  tlie  force  of  every  current  of 
popular  opinioa  will  be  so  augmeoted  that  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
representation  of  the  country  may  be  changed  is  a  single  day.  An 
election  by  gcrtittn  de  Uste  the  day  after  the  loss  of  Lang  Son  might 
hare  put  the  reins  of  goTernmcnt  into  the  haods  of  the  Tcactionaries^ 
or  the  Radicals. 

"With  uoiversaJ  auffrajie  and  the  scrutin  de  Utte  it  is  inevitable  that, 
unless  we  are  to  give  ourselves  over  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  the 
elections  must  turn,  nut  on  questions  of  principle,  of  which  the  populace 
canunt  judge,  hut  on  the  Ministerial  question — that  is  to  say^  oa 
the  question  of  persons.  Universal  suffrage  may  be  capable,  if  need 
bCj  of  deciding  whether  it  prefers  to  be  governed  by  M.  Ferry  or 
M.  Qrissou;  but  it  can  offer  no  opinion  on  free  trade  or  the  acparatiou 
o(  Church  and  State.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Ferry  Government 
has  been  most  unfortunate.  If  the  elections  had  been  in  their  hands, 
the  question  before  the  electors  would  have  been  the  maintenance  or 
the  overthrow  of  the  Cabinet,  and  M.  Ferry  would  have  known  exactly 
what  to  e.xpect  from  his  friends  and  his  foes.  If  he  had  triumphed, 
he  would  have  had  a  solid  majority  with  which  to  carry  on  the  Crovern- 
ment.  The  Ministry  of  M.  Brisson  is  a  stop-gap  Ministry,  without 
unity  of  purpose,  called  into  eiistence  for  the  sole  object  of  keeping 
M.  Ferry  out  till  the  elections  are  over.  No  one  will  come  before  the 
electors  aa  a  partisan  of  the  Brisson  Cabinet.  The  battle  will  have  to 
be  fought  out  on  the  programme;  aud  the  Royalists  and  extreme 
Radicals,  who  hiive  tho  advantage  of  a  very  simple  programme,  and  who 
flatter  certain  popular  passions,  may  hope  to  carry  the  day  iu  maa] 
placet?  where  thi:y  have  hitherto  been  in  a  minority. 

The  fall  of  M.  Ferry  was  due  to  the  merest  accident  j  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  such  au  accident  could  never  have  happened  if  there 
had  been  a  real  Government  majority  in  the  Chamber,  united  by 
common  priuciplos  and  loyal  confidence,  instead  of  a  chance  majority 
united  by  nothing  but  its  electoral  iuterests.  On  Saturday^  the  30th 
of  Marchj  the  intt>rpcllation  on  the  afluirs  of  Tonquin  found  M.  Ferry 
with  his  majority  still  at  his  back  ;  hut  it  was  clear  that  Tonquin  was 
weighing  heavy  on  their  minds,  and  that  as  election  time  drew  nearer 
they  were  growing  more  aud  more  an:cioiis  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  it  upon  Bomc  other  shouldera  than  their  own.  Indeed,  it  had  been 
so  from  the  llrat.  They  were  delighted  that  he  should  undertake  the 
expedition,  they  were  even  disposed  to  blame  him  for  hesitation  and. 
timidity ;  but  they  did  not  want  to  have  war  oUicially  declared  ;  tbey 
wislied  the  Government,  by  skilful  reticence,  to  keep  all  rcspoosibility 
to  itself  till  the  time  should  come  when  every  deputy  might  say  to  his 
constituents,  "See  what  a  fine  colony  I  have  given  you,"  or  might 
Bay,  "  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  ;  the  (Jovcrnmcnt  never  consulted  me." 
Now,  M.  Kerry's  strength  lay  precisely  in  his  indcpeudencc  of  all  the 
parliamentary  groups,  which  made  it  posttiblc  for  him  to  have  a  policy 
of  bia  oira,  and  a  serious  and  con>;ccutivc  policy  ;  hut  here  also  lay  his 
weakness,  for  the  moment  the  majority  ceased  to  sec  in  him  the  pledge 
of  its  own  security  at  the  elections,  it  deserted  him  without  the 
slightest  hesitation. 

■  Ou  Sunday,  March  31,  came  the  news  of  the  deplorable  retreat  from 
Lang  Sou.     Then  followed  one  of  those  curious  bursts  of  infatuation 
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to  wbidi  the  French  nation^  with  its  extreme  nervous  excitability,  is  so 
jKcolisrly  liabtc,  and  which  the  telegraph  now  flashes  from  one  end  of 
the  ^abt  to  the  other  with  the  speed  of  liyhtuing.  It  was  the  natural 
coiMeqaence  of  an  exaggerated  confidence — the  confidence  of  the 
nijonty  in  the  ntahility  and  conduct  of  the  Govemmeot,  of  the 
Government  in  the  support  of  the  majority ;  the  confidence  of  every- 
hodr  that  we  should  soon  come  to  an  end  of  Chinese  resistance ;  the 
luh  confidence  of  General  Negrier,  who  need  never  have  gone  fighting 
beyoad  Lang  Son.  To  this  nnreasonable  confidence  succeeds  a  no  less 
■BRHOOablc  panic;  the  troops  at  Lang  Son  take  to  their  heels  with 
aobody  behind  them,  because  Genera!  N^grier  in  wounded ;  Colonel 
EflAioger  orders  a  perfectly  needless  retreat ;  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Btt^  de  I'IsIe,  hastens  tu  tclcgniph  home  a  communication  which  he 
huoot  rerificd,  and  which  represents  all  as  lost  ;  the  Government 
nbliibes  the  news  forthwith,  orders  the  evacuation  of  Formosa,  and 
uiDot  N  much  as  the  courage  to  defend  its  own  conduct  and  policy 
in  Ike  Chamber  next  day  ;  the  supporters  of  the  Government  lose  their 
beidc  altogether,  and  advise  its  resigning  without  waiting  for  a  vote  of 
tbeCbambrr;  the  Moderates,  like  M.  Kil>ot,  lend  their  aid  to  ovcr- 
Atow  it,  without  realizing  that  they  arc  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
KulicaU ;  the  populace  and  the  uewspapera  respectively  demand  the 
JBondiatc  sending  of  30,000  men  to  the  Chinese  capital,  and  the  imme- 
dbH  recall  of  the  troops  and  evacuation  of  Tonquiu.  No  one  can 
bne  witnessed  this  panic,  no  one  can  have  seen  tlic  irrational  excite* 
■eotof  men  like  MM.  Kihot  and  Cl(-mcnccau  and  Raoul  Duval  over 
thii  insignificant  incident,  and  heard  the  crowd  yelling  its  applause  for 
UPaal  de  Cassagnac,  M.  Kochefort,  and  Marshal  MacMahon,  without 
traabling  at  the  want  of  moral  eq^uilthrium  which  this  occurrence  has 
hm^  to  light. 

lU  this  agitation  was  the  more  deplorable  because  it  really  was  not 
Ante  sincere.  The  Chamber  professed  to  be  in  dcsp-iir  about  the  situa- 
tan  of  our  army  in  Tooquin  ;  it  was  really  in  despair  about  the  etl'ect 
of  the  news  on  the  coming  eleetiona.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
tirow  it  all  on  M.  Ferry,  and  to  make  him  the  scapegoat  of  the 
■qority.  It  was  his  weakness;  it  was  his  imprudence;  he  Iiad  not 
dnlt frankly  with  Parliament.  This  was  the  cry;  and  out  of  all  the 
three  bandrcd  deputies  who  liad  been  applauding  him  for  the  last  two 
mn,  there  was  not  one  to  take  up  his  defence.  Nay,  more ;  in  the 
lope  that  M.  de  Freycinet  would  form  a  Ministry  from  the  ranks  of 
th  Bepablican  'Dnion,  they  wanted  M.  Ferry  to  retire  of  his  own 
Kcord,  a  aelf-eouTicted  criminal.  He  had  the  sense  and  firmness  to 
nfue:  He  fell  with  dignity ;  and  he  left  behind  him  a  political 
etutioD  which  designates  him  as  the  only  possible  leader  of  a  modc- 
nte  Republican  GoTemment. 

Eludly  was  his  fall  completed  when  circumstances  began  to  avenge 
koL  The  majority  which  had  deserted  him  was  not  long  in  discover- 
itctkatit  bad  simply  destroyed  a  must  advant^eous  electoral  plat- 
lom.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  with  China  were  Bipicd  before  the 
uv  Ministry  was  even  constituted  ;  and  M..  Ferry,  dnvcn  from  oflBcc 
Vj  t  momentary  defeat  in  Tonquin,  was  found  to  have  actually  secured 
impaa  to  the  French  nation.  As  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
SDwlry,  the  ncgotialions  for  it  were  the  strangest  of  comedies.    The 
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Iladicals  vruuld  not  ciiilurc  a  siujjlc  member  of  tlio  outgoing  Miuutry, 

kOor  a  single  deputy  known  for  his  sj-mpathica  uitli    M.  Fcrr v  ;  and  an 

lit  vratt  at  tlie  auiue  time  jm{i09sible  to  gut  a  mujority  vritbuut  the  vote* 

I  pf  the  RGjmtilican  Uuiou,  it  was  ucco^sary  to  tiud  men  of  no  party  in 

particular,  who  should  make  up  their  mmda  beforehand  to  do  nothing. 

frinoc  the  momeut  they   begau  to   act  iti  oiie  way  or  auuther,  they 

wcrtr  fiurc  to  be  turned  oui. 

.  In  the  firat  place,  M.  Bri&son  had  to  be  induced  to  exchange  the 
presidency  of  the  Chamber  for  that  of  the  Council.  It  was  a  real 
jUcriGcc,  because  the  poaitiou  be  had  held  was  an  im|ircgnablc  one, 
nbovc  all  partie»  and  friendly  to  &U,  aud  it  pointed  clearly  to  tlic  Presi- 
dency of  the  Itt.'publii.T  in  ISSG.  As  Prime  Minister,  he  runs  the  risk 
,of  losing  hia  popularity  aud  making  enemies.  A  Jacobin  by  character 
and  priuciplcs,  a  man  of  almost  liaughty  integrity  and  of  clearly  deliued 
though  narrow  views,  he  can  hardly  feel  much  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
Ijeae  lean  and  hungry  electoral  appetites  and  this  Parliamentary 
rchy ;  but  the  requirements  of  liis  candidature  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  He|)ublic  will  ensure  his  clfaciDg  himself  as  much  as  possible, 
M.  Allain.Tarj,'d  is  an  old  Gambcttist  Minister,  turned  Radical  by  the 
full  of  Gumbettu.  ^l.  de  Freycinet  i»  the  very  opposite  of  M.  Brusou ; 
he  is  aa  tiupplc  as  M.  Brissou  is  stilf  j  he  is  a  man  of  the  DircctorjFjfl 
beside  a  man  of  the  Convention.  He  has  long  been  labouring  for  th^H 
defejLt  of  the  Ferry  Govcrumeat,  aud  be  is  the  real  head  of  the  Cabiuct. 
3ut  be  will  not  do  anything,  any  more  than  M.  Brisson.  If 
}A..  Brit)80D  repccscntt  ideas  be  cannot  dream  of  applying,  M.de  Frey- 
cinet rcprcticuts  uo  di&tinct  political  idea  at  all-  He  baa  worked  with 
Gambctlft,  with  M.  Waddingtoii,  with  II.  Perry.  Nobody  knoTS 
what  be  i^  what  be  tliiul>»,  or  what  he  wishes;  but  be  likes  to  be  a 
Cabinet  JMiuister,  and  he  speaks  to  uduiiratiuii.  His  policy  is  a 
jacgativc  policy,  all  balf-mcasnrcit  and  coucc&sions  and  postponements ; 
it  is  a  weakening  and  demoralizing  policy,  for  France  ought  to  know 
where  slic  is  going  and  what  is  bi'ing  done  with  her.  M.  Goblet, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  is  a  man  of  character  and 
intelligcuce ;  be  is  honest,  aud  very  liberal  in  lits  views,  with  a  perhaps 
excessive  dislike  of  centralization.  Hia  presence  in  a  Cabinet  of 
M.  Brisson's  is  an  ab:iurdity;  but  what  docs  it  signify  when  the 
Cabinet  is  there  to  do  uothing?  It  is  only  holding  tJic  post  against 
M.  Ferry. 

They  will  do  just  as  much  as  cannot  be  left  undone.     They  wil 
pass  the  buJget  pretty  much  as  it  was  prepared   by  the  late  Gorcm^ 
ment    They  have  already  passed  the  second  reading  of  the  Armjn 
Iteoruttmeut  Bill,  making  three  years'  service  compulsory  for  all  alike 
— an  abflurd  and  impracticable  law,  which  is  ouly  being  passed  to 
satisfy   the   levelling   instinct  in   the   constituencies,   and   with    the 
certaiuty  of  its  never  being  applied,  since  tlie  iScnate  will  not  have 
time  to  deal  with  it  before  the  dii<»i>lution,  aud  if  it  bad,  would  have 
the  good  sense  and  patriotism  to  throw  it  out.     The  law  for  the 
transportation  of  convicts  lias  also  boeu  passed.     The  principle  of  this 
lav  has  been  much  disputed.     It  has  been  maintHincd  that  transpor- 
tation was  much  more  costly  than  a  well-managed  system  of  conhue- 
meut,  aud  that  to  send  the  eriminaU  to  unhealthy  colonies  was  to 
impose  on  them  a  penalty  disproportionate  to  their  crimes.     Never- 
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ihclcss,   the  absolute  neccEsitj*   of  relieving   Franne,  and  especially 

If  jris,  of  the  rou^bs  that  infest  it,  lias  silenced  all  otber  cunsideratious, 
pindical,  ccoooiuic,  or  humane.  The  horrihle  criinns  that  arc 
eoastaiiU,v  lx:iD^  committed — like  those  of  Gamahtic,  vho  strangled 
^itdanic  BEdlerich  for  a  mi»ei*ablc  gain,  and  Marchaudun,  who  led  a 
luunous  life  at  Compi^j^Dc,  and  murdered  the  lady  whiise  eM^rvicc  he 
hid  entered  in  Psris — the  cvcti  mure  udiuus  usurpation  of  the  Paris 
pticoieut  by  a  vile  crowd  of  huIlicK  and  sharpers — imvu  roused  iu 
iiTOurof  the  lidiiidivist  ilill  Hueh  a  movciucDt  of  public  opiniott  as  the 

»  Senate  itself  has  Dot  ventured  to  withstand. 
Ala  matter  of  fact,  the  nen- Ministry  will  hare  done  nothing  bat 
liqaicbte  the  inheritmice  of  the  old;  for  it  was  uuforttinatcly  M. 
firrj*  Ciorernmcnt  that  pas«d  the  first  reading  of  the  Recruitment 
M.  aad  that  carried  the  ICeeidiviAt  Dill  prepared  by  the  Crovcrunieut 
oTtiiubetta.  The  puaee  witli  (Jhinn,  the  treaty  of  aunexaiion  of  Cam- 
budia,  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Burma)),  all  these  are  legacies  of 
tlic  ferry  OovenimcDt.  la  the  Suez  Canal  oonference  nud  in  Kg^'pt, 
U.  lie  Frpyduct,  perhaps  aguitiat  his  will,  has  folloved  implicitly  the 

k   polity  of  his  predecessor. 
rhis  coliapHJuf  the  Goreniucnt,  under  such  abnormal  circuniBtances, 
JaiTO  us  at  liberty  to  form  an  ciitimato  of  M.  I'erry's  poliucal  cha- 
ncttf  and  career.     At  three  poiuts  he  appears  to  me  to  have  shoirn 
trcal  superionlr,  and  to  have  made  good  his  claim  to  be  considered 
J  trac  statesman.    In  the  first  place,  he  ha.s  given  a  new  start  to 
.        public  instruction — a  start  it  cannot  now  lose ;  and  iu  a  levelling  demo- 
cncy  like  tliat  of  France,  this  duv;:lupnieut  of  schuoU  of  all  grades 
— JWBperer  ranch  its  rapidity  may  have  been  regretted  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of   view — was    absolutely   necessary   if   we    are   to   meet 
tUermany  on  an  equal  iutellcctual  fuotiug.     In  the  second  place,  M. 
ftny,  notwithstanding  some  faults  of  detail,  has  in  his  foreign  policy 
nmied  a  Hue  of  conduce  marked  not  only  by  political  wisdom,  but 
Of  a  certain  greatness,     lie  came  to  the  head  of  atl'air^  at  a  momeut 
■rlivD  K;;ypt  had  bccu  abandoned,  and  when  we  were  already  involved 
ia  Toiiquiu,  in   Madagascar,  and  on  the  Congo.     He  pursued  these 
atcrpriscs    as    energetically  at*   the   temper   of  the   Chambers  nnd 
ikv  uational  resources  would  allow  ;  above  all,  he  used  these  colonial 
^nations — -as  he  used  the  aflairs  of  Kgypt — not  only  as  a  means  of  re- 
gtiaiog  for  France  her  place  in  the  Kuropean  concert,  but  as  a  means 
of  floostituting  her  the  representative  and  interpreter  of  Europenn 
btUQStat     To  say  that  M.  Ferry  huH  made  hiniHclf  tlic  tool  of  Bib- 
1^^  BtfckiaD  tacties  ia  to  speak  unjustly,  it  not  insincerely.     M.  Ferry 
^H  alufilvd  the  only  attitude  worthy  of  the  country  after  her  misfortunes, 
^r  — Utat  of  seeking  to  protect  the  general  interests  of  the  European 
H^  powers.     This  at  least  is  certain,  that  during  these  two  years  of  a  very 
^     deacand  wide-awake  foreign  policy,  the  sume  in  Bjfj'pt,  in  Tonquiii, 
K  the  Berlin  conference,  at  the  I'aris  (ronfereucc,  France  has  gained 
emlit  not  only  with  the  Govfrnmcuts  of  Kuropc,  but  with  the  Oriental 
^—^  uliutts.     It  might  no  doubt  hare  been  possible  foe  France,  while  xc- 
^B  taaiag  this  auitudu  of  disinterested  integrity,  to  stand  on  a  more 
^H  fnetkdly  footing   with  England,  and  in  some  ways  to  associate  her 
^1  iatetttts  wtth  hers;  but  unlortuuatcly,  ever  hincc  ISJU,  England  hiiti 
^^    oowttotly  followed  the  traditions  and   hereditary  impulses  of  an  out- 
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voru  palicy,  and  has  seen  iu  France  an  imaginary  rival,  wheu  It  is  from 
Qermany  alone  that  she  can  really  have  anything  to  fear.  ^ 

The  third  point  on  which  M.  Ferry  has  proved  himself  a  statesman  H 
is  this — that  he  has  been  able  during  these  two  years  to  create  and 
keep  together  a  (.lovemment  majority,  to  take  the  responaibility  of  his  j 
own  acts  and  opinions,  and  to  make  the  country  feel  that  its  course  fl 
was  directed  by  able  men,  who  knew  what  they  wcro  about;  and  ^ 
further,  that  he  had  the  rouragc  to  break  with  the  extreme  Republican 
Left.     M.  Ferry  has  been  constantly  at  the  breach  ;  he  has  been  the  M 
personification  of  his  whole  Ministry;  he  lias  been — he  aucl  Gambctta  ■ 
alone,  and  he  more  than  Gambetta — a  true  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Bepublic.  ^ 

Nut  that  he  has  been  faultless  in  his  Ministry.  Some  of  his  mtstokee  ■ 
may  be  due  to  circumstances;  for  some  he  must  himself  be  held" 
responsible.  The  moat  serious  charge  i  have  to  bring  against  him  is 
that  in  liome  atfaira  he  has  Ino  much  followed  a  policy  of  cx[)cdiciicy, 
without  fixed  principles.  When  once  he  hud  taken  a  resolution,  he 
maintained  it  vigorously  enough;  but  often  be  allowed  himself  to  be 
decided  by  circumstances  and  the  mood  of  the  Chamber,  some- 
times against  his  own  better  Judgment.  He  inserted  Article  7  and 
executed  the  decrees  witliout  being  under  any  illusion  as  to  their 
moral  or  practical  worth;  he  allowed  the  passing  of  the  law  ou  the 
reconstitulion  of  the  magistracy,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  a  bad  one,  in 
order  to  avoid.a  worse ;  and  he  offered  no  opposition  to  the  Recruitment 
Bill,  which  was  plainly  abominable,  in  the  conviction  that  if  passed  it 
could  never  be  carried  out.  He  was  then  steadily  purauitig  his 
educational  projects  and  his  diplomatic  ncgotiatious,  and  he  made' 
these  concessions  because  he  thought  them  necessary  to  keep  his 
majority  intact;  but  1  think  it  was  a  mistake.  It  was  a  mistake, 
because  he  thus  lost  credit  with  the  moderate  men  who  were  his  true 
partisans;  and  it  was  a  mistake  because  he  was  stronger  in  the 
Chamber  than  he  thought  himself,  and  if  he  had  spoken  more  plainly 
to  the  dcputicB  they  would  probably  have  followed  him.  But^  unfortu- 
nately, he  had  been  brought  into  power  by  a  party  which  was  not  strictly 
his  own,  tliG  Qanibcttist  party,  nnd  he  had  been  obliged  to  accept 
their  programme.  Besides,  iu  matters  of  home  policy  bo  seems  to  be 
wanting  in  fixed  ideas.  Whether  on  social  questions,  or  on  financial 
and  ecouomic  questions,  or  on  the  question  of  decentralization,  he 
seems  to  allow  himself  to  Iw  guided  rather  by  the  convenience  of  the 
moment  than  by  any  definite  plan  or  even  tendency.  In  a  general 
way  he  opposed  the  excesses  of  the  Radicals,  but  that  in  itself 
does  not  make  a  policy.  He  had  too  much  faith  in  parliamentary 
tactics,  in  a  poHcy  of  the  lobbies,  in  the  necessity  ol  keeping  his 
majority  together  by  a  series  of  compromises  and  concessions.  In  my 
opinion,  he  was  strong  enough  to  have  imposed  his  will  on  the 
majority ;  and  I  believe  that  none  but  a  Minister  enjoying  a  great 
personal  ascendancy,  and  using  that  ascendancy  in  a  somewhat 
authoritative  manner,  can  counteract  the  abuses  of  parliamentary 
goreroment.  These  abuses  have  growu  to  such  a  height  in  Trance — 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  given  such  lamentable  proofs  of  its  want 
of  cohesion  and  its  indifference  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country— 
tlut,  if  some  remedy  be  not  booq  fouadj  public  opiuton  will  rise  and 
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oovleDU  a  form  of  gorertiment  wiiich  tends  to  loosea  all  the  joiaU 
of  the  administratiaD,  and  to  end  in  political  indecision  and  financial 
(tekleaitieui. 

This  last  has  been  one  of  the  faults  of  M.  Ferry.  lie  is  not  person- 
i1)r  rrsponsible  for  the  excessive  expenditure  which  has  thrown  our 
bnojffts  into  confusion;  and  the  panic  of  iSSiJ  added  unexpected 
dificulties  to  a  linancial  crisis  complicated  by  a  commercial  and  indu&- 
Ifiil  crisis  raging  all  over  Kuropc.  But  M.  Ferry  was  wrong  in  not 
tmting  the  financial  situation  more  seriously,  iu  not  setting  himself 
toKod  a  remedy  for  it,  and  in  leaving  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  the 
bnds  of  an  honest  but  incapable  man,  M.  Tirard.  M.  Jj^on  Say  haa 
poisted  out,  in  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Itecue  dcs  Deiux  Mondts, 
urall  the  traditiDnal  principles  of  our  linancial  organization  hare 
Iceo  abandoned,  and  how  the  present  extraordinary  budget  is  creating 
an  erer-iacreasing  deficit. 

TIiiB  habit  of  M.  Ferry's,  of  falling  too  easily  into  a  hand-to- 
eoDth  policy,  and  of  showing  himselt  too  docile  to  every  impulse  of 
ibe  Chamber,  has  alno  led  litm  into  some  mititakes  in  the  matter  of 
Toaquin.  These  mistakes  have  been  mainly  two:  that  of  having  too 
Icog  delayed  the  sending  of  a  sutTicictit  force  to  Tonquin,  for  fear  uf 
itfaieting  the  coautry  by  the  demand  fur  eoldiers  and  the  Chamber 
bytbc  demand  for  fuuda;  and  that  of  having,  after  the  affair  at  Kac 
Uiparsued  an  impossible  vengeance,  and  wasted  both  men  and  money 
far  the  sake  of  nothing  but  the  treaty  of  Ttcn-tsin  and  a  very  falxo 
aalioo  of  national  honour.  And  yet,  in  apitc  of  thc^c  faults  and 
trron,  )(.  Ferry  will  hare  one  of  the  most  honourable  pages  in  our 
pirliBmentary  history.  IJis  name  will  be  always  associated  with  edu- 
rttional  reform,  with  the  oi^anizalion  of  onr  protectorate  in  Tunis, 
nd  with  the  creation  of  our  colonies  in  Tonquin  and  on  the  Congo. 
Willi  this  he  may  console  himself  for  the  defeat  of  the  1st  of  April,  whca 
ttie  depaties  duped  themaelvesj  and,  for  fear  of  being  sacrificed  by  the 
tttcton,  sacrifiocd  the  only  person  who  could  have  saved  them. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  with  China,  notwithstanding  the  unfavour- 
ille  conditions  under  which  it  took  place,  was  greeted  with  a  sigh  of 
rdief,  for  it  makes  room  for  pres«iing'  questions  of  finance  and  com- 
merce and  agriculture.  The  crisis  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
eueptioaal  grarity  which  was  attached  to  it  last  winter;  the  distress 
cf  the  labouring  classes  docs  not  seem  to  have  gone  on  increasing. 
The  altempts  of  the  Anarchists  to  stir  them  up  seem  to  meet  with  no 
MK  response  than  before.  And  yet  the  industrial  and  e«pccially  the 
igricultural  ftitaatioD  is  one  of  great  urgency.  The  taxes  on  cereals 
ud  cattle  imposed  by  the  Chamber  arc  rather  an  electoral  than  a 
fiactical  relief.  Unhappily  the  agricultural  crisis  is  really  dependent 
OB  the  depopulation  of  the  country — or  rather  on  the  absence  of  any 
inoeue  of  population,  so  that  production  is  gaining  on  consumption  ; 
DBthe  tgoorance  of  the  cultivator,  who  will  not  improve  his  methods ; 
ud  on  the  demoralization  of  the  labourer,  whose  demand  for  wages 
riitsu  his  capacity  for  work  diminishes.  That  the  distress  of  last 
siater  was  real,  the  long  tiles  of  workmen  stationed  in  front  of  the 
bwlhs  where  the  *'  ffiuvre  de  la  Iwuch^c  do  pain"  was  distributing  its 
neigre  pitiauccj  gave  eloquent  proof.  If  this  distress  were  to  go  on, 
ibe  inde  syndicates,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous 
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and  which  arc  being  rapidly  andintclUgently  organized,  might  exert  a 
very  formidubk  sucifil  iuUuL-nuc.  It  is  time  our  legislators  should  busy 
themselves,  nut  with  pasaiug  Bill*  intended  to  flutter  jiopular  instinct*, 
but  with  preparing  measures  calculated  to  bring  about  a  better  social 
condition,  to  ];rol(X't  the  wcrkmau  :igaiu8t  the  risks  of  accident,  of 
sickness,  and  of  slack  seasons;  it  ui  time  that  they  should  follov,  pru- 
dciitly  but  resolutely,  in  the  path  opened  out  by  Priucc  IJismarclc ; 
above  all,  it  is  time  tor  the  Liberal  middle  clasii  tu  learn  its  duty  tu  the 
working  classes.  They  have  often  enough  been  told  that  the  Revolution 
of  ■'sy  wast  th«*  tradcsmau's  revolution,  and  that  tlic  time  i»  come  for  the 
workman's  'S'.K  The  Catholics,  who  have  never  lost  the  art  of  orgnni* 
zation,  and  who  know  how  to  speak  to  the  people,  are  turning  these 
socialist  passions  to  thciroirn  account.  The  Workmen's  Club  Associa- 
tion (tKuvrc  dcs  Cerclea  Ouvriers),  directed  by  M.  de  Muu,  is  organiiting 
syndicates  composed  partly  of  workmen  uud  partly  of  uiastera ;  it 
I'ecommeuds  participatiou  in  profits,  the  sii[>pre»^iou  of  strikes  by  a 
system  of  arbitration,  and  a  number  of  other  sensible  and  practical 
measures,  equally  advantageous  to  masters  and  men.  Of  course  the 
medal  ha«  its  other  side :  this  powerful  association,  which  has  more  than 
2UU,tlOLI  workmen  on  its  rolls,  enlists  Ihcm  in  the  uamc  of  Catbolirism, 
imposes  on  them  certain  rctij^ious  forms,  and  rouses  in  tbem  a  double 
fanaticism,  social  and  religious.  Nut  lung  ago  a  deputation  uf  uanu- 
facturcra  ivcnt  to  Konic  to  bear  to  tlie  Pope  the  homage  of  these 
£1)0,000  mca ;  and  at  the  closing  sitting  of  their  Congress,  a  Jesuit 
preacher  spoke  from  the  pulpit  of  Kotrc  I>ame  in  language  so  ruvolu- 
tionary,  and  made  so  startling  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  social 
equality,  as  to  appal  the  masters  themselves. 

Kotiiing  is  more  significant  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  than  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  strike  into  liction.  The  tailors'  strike,  which 
amused  and  inconvenienced  Paris  fur  a  few  weeks,  might  furnish  matter, 
at  most,  for  the  vaudeville  or  the  operetta;  but  the  miners' strike, 
with  the  spectacle  of  tierce  passiuns  displayed  in  the  outrages  at  Mont- 
ceau  les  Alinca,  affords  a  more  serious  subject.  The  theatre  has  already 
made  use  of  it,  but  in  wortliless  plays  which  attracted  little  atleutiou. 
Fiction  has  now  followed  suit,  and  jM.  Zola  has  made  it  the  motive  of 
his  "  Germinal," — one  of  his  most  remarkable  works.  Cherbuliet, 
indeed,  iu  his  "  Olivier  Maugaut,"  bad  been  the  first  to  attempt  the 
portrayal  of  the  strike  and  the  ways  of  agitators  •  but  his  rettncd 
palette  docs  not  furnish  the  strong  aud  simple  colours  required  by  such 
a  subject.  He  gives  us  an  amusing  picture  of  a  gipsy,  a  sort  of  com- 
mercial traveller  in  socialism  and  revolutions ;  but  a  workman  he  can- 
not do,  M.  Zola,  on  the  contrai^,  with  his  rough  aud  heavy  manner, 
and  his  heroic  style,  has  swept  a  mighty  canvas,  and  given  us  a  picture 
not  to  be  forgotten.  He  has,  unfortunately,  not  abstained  from  those 
gross  and  even  foul  descriptious  iu  which  he  delights;  but  he  biui  so 
mode  his  miuera'  families  live  before  you,  he  has  ao  faithfully  di'itirled 
their  suf{brino;s  and  made  theii*  passions  speak    with  such  a  human 
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,  that  all  this  liUh  is,  as  it  were,  swept  ami  washed  away  by  the 
great  torrent  of  pity  which  flows  through  this  extraordinary  book. 
l>ickens'  '*  Hard  Times"  is  a  work  of  far  more  delicate  perception,  of 
a  fiar  purer  instinct  of  humanity  ;  but  lu  this  brutal  work  uf  M.  Zula's 
the  hx-ing  fountain  of  compassion  springs  up  with  indescribable  force.  Jc 
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a  ibis  compassion  for  the  miserable  and  even  for  the  guilLy  which 
alooc  CAU  bring  about  a  pcrmuueut  monil  iaiiiroveiueut.  ^icither  Reci- 
diria;  W'^i,  nor  the  rcorgaiiizatiou  of  tlic  police,  whose  puwera  uuJ 
rlMK  rices  we  have  just  been  learuing  from  M.  Maoe'a  "  Police  dc 
Surrte"  and  M.  Andrieiii's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Ex-Prefct  dc  Police," 
OB  briiig  about  a  rcfovm  of  public  morals,  if  public  moraU  will  not 
jifonn  themselves.  And  they  do  not  seem  in  a  relbrroinf;  way  at  present. 
OUctne  literature  is  still  allowed  a  degree  of  liberty  which  in  nothing 
itsttbiiu  an  outrage  on  morality;  and  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory 
lif  of  libel  places  the  rc^'olvcr  in  the  hands  of  women  whose  honour 
is  attacked,  like  31me.  Clovis  Ilugueij,  and  of  men  who,  like  the 
bnnlwrs  Batlcrich,  are  t'tliticd  by  a  shamclens  press. 

Tnrning  from  these  scenes  of  Parisian  liie,  which  remind  us  of 
CB^fonuft  Ufty  yeani  ago,  we  arc  glad  to  find  refuge  and  refreshinenl 
in  ffiiUy  fiue  works  of  literature  and  of  art.  These  last  niuiith«  have 
girtu  OS  much  enjoyment  of  thin  kind.  •      i  . 

To  begin  with  art  I  need  not  say  very  much  about  the  Salon  tliis 
Tdi—not  because  it  is  less  good  tlun  usual,  but  because  it  is  so  very  ^ 
■ncl)  ai  usual.  Alwuys  tliu  same  abuudaiil  manual  dexterity,  always 
tlte  tame  unhealthy  choice  of  dubious,  or  eccentric,  or  Kciisatioual 
nb)ectfl;  always  the  same  absence  of  imagination  and  of  any  profound 
jKitcptJon  of  human  beauty.  There  are,  as  usual,  some  adiniral;lc 
ptraitd — Chose  by  M.  Wcnckcr  and  AI.  Fautin  in  particular ;  there 
tre,  M  mual,  some  liuc  laiulscspev  of  IIarpignie%  You.  Zuber,  Adam, 
Buiet,  Uamuye,  aud  utbcrf.  One  very  unlavoiiruble  Byuiptom,  whtcU 
dwrAQu  sign  of  improvement,  is  the  want  of  knowlcdjie  of  drawiug» 
tblt  [>riniary  and  iadispcnsable  basis  of  all  sound  paiittiug;  aud  this* 
Mglcct  of  tlic  most  essential  thing  in  art  becomes  mure  conspicuous  in 
pnfiortiou  to  the  skill  shown  in  the  handling  of  colour.  Men  of 
iiuiu[Xitablc  talent,  whose  fame  is  already  made — men  like  Hull  aud 
Gmcs,  Clairiu  and  Carolua  Duran,  aud  even  Benjamiu  Constant — 
itutlc  u«,  not  only  by  their  groM  errors  in  drawing,  but  by  their 
obiiuua  dctenuiuaiion  not  to  trouble  thenwelres  to  draw  cither 
dittiiictly  or  correctly.  M.  Bougucreau  has  reoeired  the  medal  ihia 
jcu,  not  for  any  real  artintic  power  or  originality,  but  simply  because 
tbe  {laius  he  takes  in  the  draiviug  of  hia  figures  have  at  last 
onpcllcd  the  esteem,  if  not  the  admiration,  of  the  judges.  Xu 
till  immense  fair,  crowded  with  works  of  art,  1  find  ouly  three 
orfDor  of  which  I  need  spc^tk  parkiculnrly.  And  first  I  will  place  by 
ttielf  apart  the  statue  sculptured  by  M.  Mcrci^  for  tho  tomb  of  Mnie. 
Cliailes  Ferry.  It  is  called  "Memory,"  and  represeuts  the  figure  of 
sj^ung  woman  seated  in  a  somewhat  languid  attitude,  her  delicate 
pdbh  features  seen  through  a  transparent  Tcil.  Nc%-er,  since  the 
ititw  of  "  Youth/'  sculptured  bv  M.  Chapu  for  the  tomb  of  11.  Ihiguault, 
ui  die  **  Cliarity  "  of  M.  Duljois,  has  French  sculpture  produced  a 
lorl:  of  sucli  perfection.  Grace  and  force  aud  beauty  of  line,  nohiUty 
ud  icndcrness  of  feeling,  all  are  here  ;  it  is  a  creation  of  itieoraparablc 
WiDony  aud  sweetness,  a  true  masterpiece.  At.  Merciu  hamlles  the 
kwh  u  skilfully  as  he  handles  the  chisel,  and  he  exhihitH  this  year 
i"  Michael  Angclo  studying  Anatomy  over  a  Corpse,"  in  which  he 

flkowii  lemarkable  qualities  as  a  colourist.    Amongst  the  paiutings, 

tbt  nwl  interesting  are  those  of  MM.  Uochcgrossc,  Humbert,  Jules 
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Breton,  Lerolle,  Llterraitte,  Agache,  and  Sinding.  M.  Rocliegrosac 
is  quite  a  young  man,  but  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  Salon,  in 
h)8  '*  VitclUua  "  of  three  years  ago,  he  has  given  proof  of  dramatic 
capabilitiesofllie  hijjheat order.  His  "  Audroraache  and  Afttvauax"  of 
188.1  confirmed  the  expcetations  raised  by  his  previous  work.  It  dia- 
p]aycd  an  originality  of  composition,  a  vigour,  and  a  genius  for  colour, 
■which  distanced  all  competitors.  His  "  Jacquerie  "  this  year  places 
him  definitively  in  the  front  rank  of  our  historicid  painters.  It  repre- 
sents the  insurgent  peasantry  attacking  a  chateau  where  the  women 
and  children  have  been  left  alone.  The  fierce,  gaunt,  hungry  faces  of 
the  mob,  their  postures,  like  those  of  wild  beasts  checked  and  hesitating 
for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  the  scigneurial  mansion  before  they 
fling  themselves  upon  it,  to  laurder,  to  ravishj  aud  to  burn  j  the  group 
of  women — the  grandmother  pressing  the  youngest  child  to  her  bosom, 
the  mother  stepping  forward  alone  before  her  botchers,  witli  a  gesture 
of  terror  and  entreaty,  but  retaining  all  her  native  dignity— all  this 
forms  a  striking  whole ;  and  it  is  free  from  the  exaggerations  of  the 
"Andromache,"  besides  having  more  warmth  and  harmony  of  execu- 
tion. In  quite  another  way,  M.  Lerolle  also  deserves  couimeiidation.  If 
M.  Rochcgroase  delights  in  violent  emotions  and  scenes  of  carnage, 
M,  Lerolle  on  the  other  hand  prefers  gentle  feelings  and  idyllic  scenes 
-^a  shepherdess  fetching  home  her  Hock  at  the  close  of  the  day,  her  head 
aureoled  by  the  setting  snn — or  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  manger.  This 
year  he  has  daringly  laid  his  scene  in  the  organ-loft  of  a  village  church, 
where  the  painter's  own  family  are  chanting  the  hymns.  A  young 
man  plays  the  organ,  a  young  gir]  is  standing  up  and  singing,  and  two 
others  sit  by,  waiting  their  turn.  AVitli  coufiummate  art,  Si.  Lerolle 
has  made  it  evident  by  tlie  mere  distribution  of  light  that  wc  arc  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  church,  high  above  the  floor  of  it,  which  is  not 
seen  iu  the  picture  at  all ;  aud  against  this  dilPused  light  hia  Jigurcs 
stand  out  with  a  poetic,  almost  a  seraphic  effect.  The  little  group  of 
portraits  becumes  a  picture ;  the  feeliug  of  the  religious  music  and  of 
the  retired  and  rustic  sanctuary  is  given  with  singular  delieaey 
and  intensity.  M.  Humbert  is  another  of  the  tender  and  delicate  sort. 
The  great  decorative  panel  which  he  has  filled  with  peasants  crossing 
a  nver  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  and  welcomed  by  their  wives  and 
children  on  the  bank,  is  harmonious  in  tone  and  at  once  simple 
and  noble  in  feeling.  This  pleasant  page  of  rural  poetry  may  be 
placed  beside  Jules  Breton's  "  Re  tour  des  Champs"  and  "Chant 
de  I'AlouetIc,"  in  which  the  great  rustic  painter  proves  how  little 
age  has  doue  to  impair  his  originality  of  iavention  and  his  skill  of 
hand.  M.  Lhermitte,  who  treats  subjects  of  the  same  descriptioa 
after  a  more  realistic  fashion,  shows  us  in  his  picture  "  Le  Vin " 
that  high  art  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  conventional  importance 
of  its  subjects,  but  in  the  force  with  which  their  distinctive  character 
is  cauyUt  aud  expressed.  It  is  this,  again,  which  gives  value  to  M; 
Agacfae's  *'  La  Fortune."  Fortune  is  an  old,  blind,  deaf,  hard-featured 
crone,  seated  on  a  throne  behind  which  revolves  the  gigantic  wheel  of 
the  lottery  of  humau  life,  while  at  her  feet  appears  a  crowd  of  suppliant 
heads  and  hands.  This  somewhat  heavy  hut  solid  picture  is  extremely 
effective.  The  vast  Lapland  landscapes  of  M.  Sinding  are  admirable 
for  their  truth  and  majesty.    The  one  in  which  his  Lapps  are  climb- 
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nig  the  bill  to  greet  tlie  mtng  sun  after  their  long  winter  night  almost 
itutlet  us  with  its  poetry.  Besides  those  fotr  works  of  really  nupcnor 
Bcril,  the  most  intcroating  things  in  the  Saloii  is  the  room  devoted  to 
fnfoos.  This  hraueh  of  urt  has  made  ustoiiishing  progretKi  within  the 
lift  few  years.  Xot  only  have  wc  rcdi.-icoverecl  the  secrets  of  harmony 
ud  deUcacy  koown  to  the  last  renturj*,  but  wc  hare  learnt  to  give  to 
tkevork  of  the  crayon  a  waruith,  variety,  and  softucss  which  enahle 
it  to  compete  with  oil  painting.  M.  Galbrund,  who  ia  just  dcad^  was 
tlie  originator  of  this  revival  of  crayon-drawing.  M.  de  Nittis,  who 
died  last  year,  and  M.  Eaiile  Lt^vy  followed  iu  his  wake,  and  soon  sur- 
pused  him.  They  have  now  a  considcrdblc  number  of  followers  ,-  and 
lAer  the  example  of  ihc  Water-colour  Society,  a  Crayou  Society 
\u  beea  founded,  which  opened  its  first  exhibition  last  May,  aud 
giined  a  well-merited  sneccsa  Here  wc  hove  seen  once  more  those 
iJoirable  sketches  of  De  Kittis  which  will  remain  tilt  all  time  tlie 
must  and  moat  charming  record  of  the  Parisienne  of  our  day — 
noking  far  above  the  fifteen  pictures  of  James  Tissot,  entitled  "La 
renune  A  Paris,"  in  which  that  remarkable  painter  falls  below  hiui- 
■elf;  as  also  the  whole  scries  of  drawing  by  La  T^ur,  the  inirni- 
tiUe  master  of  the  last  century. 

Id  addition  to  those  of  the  Water-colour  and  Crayon  Societies,  an 
itumpt  was  made  to  start  a  third  exhibition — the  Black  and  White. 
Unfertunaiely  it  was  ill  got  up,  too  many  mediocrities  were  admitted, 
mil  the  exhibition  was  a  total  failure. 

The  ladies  also  have  an  exhibition  of  their  own,  and  this  year  it 
bibcen  one  of  exceptional  interest,  as  bringing  together  all  the  works 
of  k  young  Russian  woman  of  genius.  Mailcmoiscllu  BasehUirtscfT,  who 
iiiti  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  fine 
cnature,  with  rare  intellectual  gifts,  a  soUd  artistic  education,  aud  a 
vxj  high  degree  of  artistic  iu^iiiration.  An  admirer  of  Rasticii  hepnge, 
tlt»  *ss,  like  hiro,  at  once  a  realist  and  a  poet.  She  had  not  only  the 
jnctry  that  springs  from  the  love  of  Nature,  but  that  which  spriugB 
fnm  the  love  of  humanity,  and  espeeiatly  of  the  pour  and  lowly. 
Like  him,  she  nnitcd  the  lire  of  genius  with  the  hcarth-glov^*  of  human 
^D[»thic5. 

Bastieu  Lepage  himself  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  his 

igrk*  also   have  beeu  collected  aud   exhibited — with   the  exception, 

anhippily,  of  the  finest  of  tliem  all,  the  "  Jcaunc  d'.'Vrc/'  which  Is  iu 

Anerica.     This  collection  will  confirm  the  reputation  of  the  young 

nasuit  who,  iu  a  career  of  only  fifteen  years,  H«eurcd  for  himself  the 

iintplaoc  among  contemporary  artists  as  a  painter  of  rustic  incident, 

I  liodscapc  painter,  and  above  all  a  portrait  painter.     Some  of  hia 

fortraita  will  live  among  the  raaaterpieccs  of  painting  of  all  times. 

Aputfrom  hia  gifts  ofvixiou  and  of  touch,  his  geuius  was  characterized 

Iiyioodwill  and  sincerity,  and  this  sincerity,  this  simplicity  of  nature, 

pie  him  an  accent  of  touching  eloquence.     A  friend  of  his — himself 

1  ^sinter  of  rustic  life,  but   with   the   pen  instead  of  the  brush — 

M.Aadri:  Theurict,  has  written  a  touching  notice  of  his  friend,  iu 

■Kicii  he  has  admirably  interpreted  the  mind  and  genius  of  the  artist. 

UiiUttlc  notice,  written  from  the  heart,  will  remain  one  of  the  most 

cuuiiite  works  of  this  delightful  novcliiit. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  Bastien  Lepage  collection  waa  the 
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Delacroix  collection,  opeaed  at  the  ^ame  time.  In  place  of  that  precise 
and  Hcnipiilous  drawing,  that  tnith  of  form  cnrried  to  its  titmoBt 
limits,  wc  find  here  a  rapid  touch,  wliicli  gircs  the  general  air  and 
movement  ratlmr  than  the  lines,  the  expression  of  tltc  faces  rather  than 
their  features ;  in  place  of  the  sdhcr  colonriof;  that  wcks  to  render 
Nature  as  she  is,  a  startling  symphony  of  colour  which  aims  at  beauty 
rather  tli:in  at  truth  ;  instead  of  thercproiluctionof  the  familiar  and  the 
modern  in  its  aomewhat  dnll  renlity — and,  it  mnst  he  said,  the  absence 
of  imagination  which  characterize;}  Bastien  Lepage — we  have  all  human 
history,  all  human  poetry,  thrown  palpitatinp  on  tho  ranvae;  wc  have 
an  evrr-vivid  imagination  recallinff  to  life  the  heroes  of  antiquity  and  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  adding  a  visible  commeotary,  a  sort  of  tangible 
reality,  to  the  creations  of  Shakespeare  and  Byron  and  the  narratives 
of  the  Bible.  This  painter  is  the  painter  of  Romanticism  :  he  has  its 
often  superficial  nnd  declamatory  exuberance;  he  has  also  its  move- 
ment, its  life,  its  passion,  its  colour. 

fiiistavc  Done,  whose  pictures  have  also  been  exhibited  previous  to 
their  dispersal  by  sale,  was  another  instance  of  marvellous  imagination ; 
but  he  was  neither  a  draughtsvnan  nor  acototirist  like  Delacroix.  His 
works,  so  rich  in  invention,  now  sublime,  now  delightful,  now  laugh- 
able, seem  always  to  have  the  character  of  improvisations,  and  lack  the 
solidity  and  seriousness  of  durable  work.  >.'cvn*tliclcs8,  tliis  amazingly 
gifted  mail,  who  threw  off  illustrations  of  Dante,  the  i3ib!e,  Rabelais, 
and  lUiznc  as  fast  as  the  brush  could  liy — wlio  was  at  once  sculptor, 
landscape  painter,  historical  painter,  religious  painter,  and  caricaturist 
— was  assuredly  one  of  the  finest  artistic  spirits  our  time  has  seen. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all  our  other  exhibitions.  There 
arc  the  works  of  Ribot,  that  master  of  chiaroscuro  (especially  oscuro)  ; 
of  Eva  Gonzalvs,  who  died  so  young,  and  yet  had  given  proof — though 
too  mncK  under  impress sionist  inHnenccs — of  such  distinguished 
talents ;  and  of  Jfenzel,  the  great  designer,  the  Meissonier  of  Berlin. 
There  is  the  collection  of  Portraits  of  tlic  Century,  containing  aomo 
hundreds  of  works  as  remarkable  for  their  historic  interest  as  for  their 
artistic  value;  where  Goya,  Gainsborough,  and  Lawrence  are  seen  by 
the  side  of  Tongres,  Riciml,  Baudry,  and  lionnat.  There  is  the  exhi- 
bition of  Old  Masters  for  the  benefit  of  the  AUacc-Lorraiuers.  Never 
have  we  been  so  overrun  with  exhibitions.  It  is  au  iauodatiou,  a 
deluge ;  and  really  it  is  time  to  bank  it  up  a  little,  or  music  and 
literature  will  have  cause  to  complain. 

Music  has  been  dull  this  year.  The  Grand  Opera,  after  the  death 
ofM.  Vaucorheil,  has  with  difiicnlty  reconstituted  itself  under  MM. 
Ritt  and  Gaillard.  They  have  given  but  one  new  opera,  M.  Reycr's 
"  Sigurd,"  and  even  that  is  not  new,  for  it  was  performed  last  year  in 
Bras?oIs,  It  did  not  take  with  the  Paris  public,  and  gave  the  impres- 
sion ofa  timid  Wagnerism.  The  Comic  Opera  has  been  equally  barren, 
though  M.  Masse's  "  Cleopatra,"  a  postfanmous  work,  profited  somewhat 
by  the  regret  felt  in  artistic  circles  for  the  death  of  that  amiable  com- 
poser. In  tlie  great  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  no  new  symphonic 
work  has  been  produced.  It  has  been  Wagner's  music — the  second 
act  of  "Tristan  and  IsL-ult" — that  lias  had  the  most  morkcd  success. 

The  theatre  has  been  more  successful  than  the  opera.  A  harsh, 
dreary,  and  brutal  comedy  by  M.  Beeque,  "La  Parisienne/'  revolted 
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tbe  public;  nml  yet -this  piece  of  pitiless  ob&crvatioii  leaves  the  tiu- 

rsnoo  that  its  autlwr  might  become  n  dramatiat  of  great  jwwer  if 
eoulil  brin^  himself  to  lay  aside  his  dptermination  to  sec  nothing 
M  bue  minds  and  ignoble  actions.  M.  Sardou  baa  not  taxed  Lis 
iuMgioatioa  vcrr  _heavily  in  the  composition  of  bin  "  Tlicodora," 
bomnred  mainly  from  the  Byzantine  studies  of  M.  Marraat ;  but  he 
tn  put  genuine  arcb-,eo)ogic3l  and  decorative  science  into  the  sceuory 
uhI  eoctumes,  vbich  make  an  admirable  setting  for  the  alvavd  jiovror- 
fil  acting  of  Sarali  Bernhardt.  The  most  brilliant  sncceas  of  the 
tattr  has  been  M.  Dmnaa'  "Dcnlse" — tliough  it  is  not  to  be 
ooBpiml  to  the  triumphs  he  won  with  his  "  Demi-Monde "  and 
■"L'Bwuiy^re."  The  thing  which  ^'ivcs  an  pxccplicinal  attraction  to 
M.lMiDB»'  plays,  apart  from  his  marvellous  diulo<,'ue,  is  the  social  and 
ndftl  porpmo  with  irhieh  they  are  franght.  In  '*  Denise"  M.  Dnmas 
ownes  hta  hero  to  a  girl  who  has  not  long  before  been  seduced  by 
woUier  man,  by  whom  ^hc  has  had  a  child.  Contrary  to  those  current 
gotioaa  of  morality  which  wonid  place  her  only  hope  of  retrieval  in  a 
mmitso  with  her^duecr,  he  shows  tliut  such  a  marriage  HOuld  mean 
uher  dishonour  and  despair,  and  that  cx--1ihacy  is  a  tliou»aiid  tiuiea 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  dunng  thesis  ahoutd  have 
hen  put  forward  with  a  certain  amount  of  doclunutory  uxag>;eratioR, 
mI nixed  op  with  impossible  psychological  complications;  for  there 
its  {[Ood  deal  nf  truth  in  it. 

While  M.  Beeque  lia.s  been  trying  to  drag  the  theatre  down  into  the 
aoit  brutal  realism,  the  public  seems  rather  to  a<>k  for  more  room  for 
Mtry  and  the  softer  sentiments.  M.  A.  Tlieuriet,  in  his  "  Deux 
Barbeaux,"  lias  ^ven  us  a  delightful  picture  of  the  ways  and  doings 
of  B  little  town,  and  he  had  quite  an  emotional  fluccess.  Daudct's 
"AHesiennc,"  a  lyric  drama,  flowery  with  all  the  poetry  of  Provence, 
toflitcb  the  exquisite  music  of  Bizet  nihU  a  poetry  of  its  own,  has  had 
1  ftil  triumph,  so  much  the  more  striking  because  when  it  first 
meami,  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  received  with  universal  indilTerence. 

utrracnre  has  been  fairly  active  these  last  six  months.  Fiction 
hat  indeed  produced  nothing  very  remarkable  except  M.  Zol&'s 
"OcrmiDal,"  and— by  way  of  contrast — M.  iJourget's  "  Cruclle 
EBlpae,"  a  piece  of  fine-spun  morbid  psychology  ;  but  tlie  translations 
of  KoMian  novel*  have  been  read  with  avidity.  Thanks  to  M.  de 
Togijt — who  has  made  it  his  business  to  introduce  the  Kiinsiaa  litcra- 
tm  1q  France,  and  who,  moreover,  has  shown  himself  a  brilliant 
hntahin  in  his  "  Sons  of  Peter  the  Great"  and  a  most  dainty  story- 
trller in  his  "  Winter  Stories" — Tolstoi  and  Dostoievski  are  become 
Af  fubion.  I)o»tot^vski'»  "Crime  and  its  Piinishment,"  especially, 
btCnied  an  immense  sensation.  The  Itnssian  world,  with  it^  sharp 
anirastf,  its  mixture  of  all  that  is  freshest  with  all  that  is  most  world- 
wom  in  human  nature,  it«  terrible  energies  and  its  infinite  languors — 
nitii  the  proround  mysterioiuncss  of  its  vast  solitudes  and  its  uumenso 
aid  Hlcnt  populations — has  awakened  in  France  an  intense  curiosity ; 
ind  nbeo  the  Russian  speaks  he  is  sure  of  a  hearing. 

Are  WE  to  reckon  also  among  the  stories  M.  Anatole  France's  "Livre 
ie  Moa  Ami"?  They  are  at  once  a  story  and  a  biography,  these 
tnawtMnecs  of  childhood.  Certainly  they  make  one  of  tha  most 
a^uirile  books  we  have  had  for  a  lonj?  time.    M.  France  is  one  of  our 
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beat  writere — delicate,  natural,  simple,  charming.  He  has  kept 
child's  impressibility  and  freshness  of  mind,  and  he  tells  his  child- 
story  with  enchanting  grace.  They  are  little  nothings — unpretending 
and  insignificant;  and  yet  you  yield  yourself  to  their  charm,  your 
soul  expends  in  the  atmosphere  of  them,  and  you  discover  in  them  the 
subtlest  metapbysic,  the  iDo^t  penetrating  poetry. 

Hititury  ha»  of  late  been  more  fertile  than  fiction.  Research  is  busy 
trying  to  penetrate  to  the  sources  and  trace  the  development  of  our 
national  institutiuns.  M.  F.  de  Coulanges  in  his  "Etudes  surquelqucs 
prohlcmcs  d'Histoire*'  brings  a  marvellous  power  of  analysis  and  of 
Hrm  and  precise  exposition  to  bear  on  several  of  the  most  important 
questions  connected  with  the  formation  of  feudal  society — the  agricul- 
tural Biystera,  the  Teutonic  idea  of  property,  the  forms  of  justice  under 
the  Merovingians.  M.  Lucbaire  give  two  volumes  to  the  "  History  of 
the  Institutions  of  France  under  the  four  first  Capetians" — a  work  of 
solid  erudition  and  finished  form,  in  which  he  abundantly  proves  his 
point  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Capetian  monarchy  and  the  close  ties 
vrhicli  bound  it  to  the  Carolingian.  M.  Longnon  has  at  the  same  time 
commenced  the  publication  of  an  ilistorical  Atlas  of  France,  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  our  historical  geography  is  scientifically  treated. 
M.  Gaston  Paris'  book  on  French  Mediicval  Poetry  is  scarcely  to  be 
called  history,  but  it  is  full  of  views  of  very  wide  range,  bearing  on 
the  development  and  character  of  French  mediteval  civilization.  The 
same  author  has  also  published  two  volnmes  on  Francis  I.,  left  in 
manuscript  by  his  father,  M.  Paulin  Paris,  which  absolutely 
revolutionize  some  parts  of  the  hiatory  of  that  reign,  especially 
those  which  relate  to  Louise  of  Savoy  and  the  Duchcsse  d'Etampes. 
He  clears  them  both  fri>ra  the  reproach  of  having  exerted  a  baneful 
influence  on  French  policy.  The  noble  volume  of  M.  Miintz  on 
the  "  Ueuaissaucu  in  Italy  and  in  France  under  Charles  VIII."  lights 
up  a  whole  roj^ion  of  the  history  of  art  and  civilization  in  France. 
Coming  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  the  Revolution 
still  a  fruitful  Held  of  research  and  debate;  M-  Sturm  has  been 
working  at  its  finance,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  older 
regime;  M.  Sorel  is  studying  its  diplomatic  history.  His  first 
volume,  "  L'Europe  et  la  Hevolutiou  Frani^aise,"  contains  a  real 
philoBO|ihy  of  the  hiatory  ol'  Fraiicf*  from  the  point  of  view  of  European 
politics,  aud  in  particular  a  profound  analysis  of  the  causes  of  her 
influence  on  the  eiglitccuth  century.  Since  De  Tocqucville  wrote  his 
"  L'Ancien  RiJginie  et  la  RiWolution  "  there  has  not  appeared  in  France 
an  historical  work  of  such  philosophic  range.  The  lofty  impartiality, 
the  calm  and  penetrating  thought,  the  firm  aud  lucid  style  which  dis- 
tinguish this  book  make  it  one  of  the  cardinal  wnrks  of  our  historical 
itteraturc. 

As  to  the  history  of  our  own  time,  it  is  Memoirs,  always  Memoirs. 
M.  Darimon  tclU  "  The  Story  of  the  Five,"  the  first  opposition  offered 
to  the  Empire ;  M.  de  Slaupas,  "  The  Stoiy  of  the  2nd  of  December," 
and  of  hia  own  not  very  important  part  in  the  imperial  administration ; 
M-  Monselct  and  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  give  each  his  persoual  recollec- 
tions and  those  of  the  literary  world  in  which  he  lived.  M.  Catulle 
Mcndes  recounts  the  formation  of  the  modern  Parnassus.  But  to  all 
these  Memgir9,'more  or  less  sincere,  I  prefer  the  two  volumes  of  Edgar 
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Qmet's  "  I^ttrea  d'Eiil ."  addressed  to  Slichrlfit  and  other  friends. 
jlifie  we  find  the  history  of  the  bc»t  part  of  France  during  the 
topire — the  echo  of  the  suffering*,  and  thoughts,  and  hopes  of  all 
vbo  freely  thought  and  wrote  during  those  years  of  scrritude. 

Before  concluding  this  review  of  the  activity  of  the  lost  ait  months, 
I  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  College  of  France  has  added 
l«o  new  profesaorships  to  ita  staff — that  of  Zend  and  Fer«ian  Languogo 
mil  Literature,  held  by  M.  James  Dannesteter,  one  of  our  most  eminent 
orieutalists  and  most  sparkliag  writers  ;  and  that  of  Slavonic  Language 
ai  Literature,  held  by  M.  L.  Legcr,  who  knows  more  about  tho 
Sxr  idiom*  than  any  other  man  in  Europe. 

I  may  also  add  that  two  clever  writers  arc  lately  dead^ — Edmond 
itiioat  and  J.  Vallea.  Their  loss  has  been  but  little  felt ;  for  the  talents 
(rf'the  former,  once  so  brilliant,  had  long  since  died  out ;  while  the 
btter,  who  tried  to  form  a  literary  style  on  violence  and  malignity, 
ftaricd  the  public  car  he  sought  to  catch,  and  cndud  by  cteiting  less 
rf  interest  than  of  pity  or  diadaiu.  That  melancholy  succession  of 
honlCTard  rcFolutionists,  of  whom  Vallfcs  anil  Kochefort  have  been  the 
nKXt  brilliant  and  deplorable  reprcsentattTcs,  who  made  political 
ilnieand  calumny  a  sort  of  sport  in  which  they  tried  to  surpass  each 
oAer,  is  happily  disappearing;  but  it  has  done  much  to  pervert  the 
Me  of  the  press  and  the  public  tastCj  and  it  has  tended  to  disgust 
ganjwith  a  political  rystcm  which  Rocmcd  to  favour  the  development 
of  lucfa  opinions  and  of  such  language. 

0.  MoKOD. 
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I.— ORIENTAL    HTSTORY. 

Perhaps  the  moat  important  discovery  made  in  the  Oriental  field  of 
research  during  the  past  u-inttrr  lias  been  the  tliBCovery  tjf  the  site  of 
^'aukratis  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petnc.  Nankraiis  was  the  centre  of  tbo 
early  Greek  nettlcment?  in  Egypt,  and  even  alter  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  iircscrvcd  ite  old  reputation  and  commercial  ini;K*rtance. 
Founded  by  the  ^litcaians  in  the  time  of  L'sammctikhos  I.,  and  for  long 
the  only  trading  port  in  i^gypt  open  to  the  Urecks,  it  became  under 
Amasis  the  common  factory  of  the  tn^clvc  leading  States  of  the  Greek 
commercial  world.  In  modem  times  the  »ite  bad  not  only  been  lost, 
but  a  mistaken  intcrprctntion  of  the  words  of  Herodotus  had  led 
scholars  and  rsplorers  to  seek  for  it  in  what  we  now  know  ui  have  been 
a  totally  wroiig  direction.  Its  discovery  was  one  of  the  objects  origin- 
ally aimed  nt  by  the  Kgypt  Exploration  Fund,  but  that  the  object 
should  have  been  so  speedily  realized  wnn  wholly  unexpected,  and  is 
due  to  the  aouteoess  and  energy  of  Mr.  Petrie. 

The  winter  before  last  be  purehased  a  broken  statuette  represent- 
ing a  male  figure  in  tbc  dress  and  style  of  the  archaic  or  Gncco- 
Phcenician  images  found  by  Gen.  di  Ccsnola  in  Cyprus.  The  statueKe 
was  said  to  have  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dainanhiir,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  find  the  spot  from  which  it  had  been  actoally 
brought.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  extensive  mounds,  called 
Tclen-Nebirch,  "the  Mound  of  the  High-place,"  between  fourandfive 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  station  of  Tehel-Ban'id,  on  the  railway  line 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  The  mounds  are  close  to  a  canal  which 
leads  from  Lake  Marcotia  to  the  western  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  is  at 
present  of  no  great  size.  The  peculiarity  of  the  mounds  Mr.  Pctrie 
found  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  they  arc  composed  almost  entirely  of 
fragments  of  Greek  pottery,  without  sij^n  or  trace  of  anything  Egyp- 
tian being  mixed  with  them.  The  pottery  is  of  all  periods—some  of  it 
resembling  the  early  pottery  of  Rhodes  and  even  of  Mykcuic;  other 
fragments  being  of  the  kind  known  as  Corinthian  or  Pbocnico-Grcck ; 
while  others,  again,  belong  to  the  Claasical,  the  I\laccdanian,  and  tbc 
Roman  epochs.  Along  with  this  pottery  specimens  of  ware  are  met 
with  which  Hcem  peculiar  to  the  place  itself  It  was  thus  evident  that 
a  site  had  been  Ibnnd  where  materials  existed  for  tracing  the  history 
and  development  of  Greek  pottery,  and  of  the  art  that  accompanied  it, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  its  manufacture.  The  cxteut 
of  the  site,  coupled  with  the  eharaclcr  of  its  pottery,  made  it  difficuli 
not  to  hclicre  that  tbc  long-lost  city  of  Naukratis  had  at  last  been 
recovered. 

Tlic  excavations  earrietl  on  this  winter  by  Mr.  Pctrie  hare  removed 
all  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  really  the  case.     Among  tbe  Greek. 
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ioKriptioDS  be  has  procared  is  aa  boaorary  decree  made  l>y  "  the  city 
ol  [k  Nflukratians"  in  favour  of  Heliodoros,  priest  of  Athcnfi  and 
itqierof  Ibe  arcbires.  Even  the  tsita  of  the  famous  HellSaioD,  the 
puteit  and  most  renowned,  according  to  Herodotos,  of  all  the  HaiiC' 
(luriea  of  the  Egyptian  Qrecks,  appears  to  have  been  found  in  a  large 
cmple  enclosure  ou  the  8oulh-iret»tera  aide  of  the  muunds.  Here  Mr. 
IVtne  has  uncovered  a  gate  of  the  Ptolemaic  c])r>cli,  tmd  has  cxcarated 
jjwup  of  somewhat  enigmatical  chambers,  built  of  crude  brick,  and 
fitboat  cither  windo  vs  or  doors.  They  may  have  been  the  etore-eham- 
bcfiof  the  icmple,  like  the  similar  chambers  discovered  by  M.  Navillo 
ol  hthom. 

Tlic  chief  result  we  may  expect  to  derive  from  the  excavations  at 
}kiiikrati8  will  be  the  early  history  of  Greek  art,  more  especially 
tenmic  art  It  is  the  ouly  situ  of  which  we  know  as  yet  where  we 
kirean  uninterrupted  series  of  cxoniptcs  of  Greek  ware,  from  the  age 
fbcD  the  Greeks  were  content  to  be  the  pupils  of  the  Pbccnicians  to 
llie  Uter  periods  of  its  mauufaeture.  Al  the  vamu  time,  it  does  not 
MID  that  the  history  of  Nuukratit  itself  goes  hack  to  an  earlier  epoch 
tkia  that  of  Psammctikhoa  I.  Bcluw  the  hcajis  of  potsherds  ^fr. 
rpmo  batt  found  ouly  a  thiu  stratum  of  Eg:yptiuu  objects,  wbicU 
faeloag  at  the  earliest  to  the  firnt  years  of  the  itiih  dynasty  (about 
iCtiSO).     Immediately  underneath  is  the  rirjpn  soil. 

liThile  Mr.  Petrie  has  thus  been  briii^in(^  a  Greek  city  to  light  in  the 
^Ddta,  M.  Maspcro  has  been  inimnrtaliKin^  his  name  by  uncovering  the 
Tcapte  of  Luxor  at  Theb[.>3.  The  hovels  of  mud  brick  which  eoucealed 
iamiiis  have  beeu  swept  away,  and  the  dust  aud  rubbish  which  itlled 
lit  Wis  have  been  removed.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Umjoiarka  on  the  Nile,  aud  worthy  of  ranking  by  the  side  of  the  finest 
temples  uf  K^ypt.  For  the  first  time,  some  Idea  can  be  gained  of  the 
gnat  hall,  with  its  forest  of  columns,  built  by  Anienopbis  III.  in  the 
Itlth  century  before  our  era. 

Within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Luxor,  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Temple  of  Karuak  has  yielded  a  number  of  documents  which 
froiniBe  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  economic  and  social  condition 
of  Upper  Kgypt  in  the  Roman  period.  These  are  inscribed  potsherds  or 
itttnlut,  contaiuiug  receipts  of  payment  of  taxes,  lists  of  taxpayers,  and 
aha  matters  of  a  similar  kind.*  Three  or  four  ycirs  ago  the 
jilakilt  of  Karnak  begau  to  excavate  the  mounds  of  an  old  ruined 
nlige  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple,  for  the  sake  of  the 
litmus  earth  of  which  they  were  largely  composed.  They  found 
ibt  the  bricks  of  which  the  houses  were  bnilt  had  been  bonded 
In  imbcddtug  two  or  three  ostraka  in  them,  and  they  found,  fur> 
tW.  to  tbcir  astonishment,  that  these  ostraka  had  a  valiio  in  the 
(jes  of  Europeans.  The  village,  which,  it  would  appear  from  one 
i  tbe  oatraka,  was  called  Pi  Kerai,  the  origiu  of  the  modern  name  of 
karnak,  hai  now  been  pretty  thoronghly  explored,  but  not  before  it 
ktt  yielded  more  than  ;!,uud  potsherds,  inscribed  partly  in  Demotic 

prtlj  in  Greek.     Similar  Greek  ostraka  had  been  previously  met  with 

U  Dakkeh  in  NubLi,  aud  more  especially  at  KlopbantiuO,  copies  and 

■&«BiKii.Wl*dMD»oii,  S*yM.  and  Rorillont,  in  iho  "  Prowedings  o(  the  Soctgty  of 
tViai  KKAmalngT,"  Much,  .May,  nnd  Jiiii«,  ISSS;  May  nnd  Xoretnlier,  |S6I  ; 
fimmjmi  U«y,  1885. 
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translations  of  many  of  which  liave  lately  been  publislied  by  Or.  Birch. 
Bat  the  ostraka  of  Karnak  arc  for  the  mcst  part  written  in  cursive  hands, 
far  worse  and  more  difficult  to  read  than  those  of  Elephantine,  and  it 
is  only  within  the  last  year  that  the  attempt  to  decipher  them  has  beeu 
successful.  They  cover  a  longer  space  of  time  than  those  found  at 
Elephantine,  aiuce  they  begin  with  the  reign  of  Augustas  and  end  with 
those  of  Aurcliuit  and  Claudius  TaeituR.  They  furnish  us  with  a  com- 
plete insight  into  the  system  of  taxation  in  Roman  Kgypt,  the  taxes 
that  were  leded  and  the  amounts  paid.  Among  the  taxes  are  the  poll- 
tax,  the  workmen's  tax,  the  lincndrapers'  tax,  the  saddlers'  and 
woolpicker*'  tax,  and  the  taxes  on  salt,  palms,  and  castor-oil.  The 
Demotic  ostraka  discovered  along  with  them  are  of  earlier  date,  and 
the  larger  number  of  them,  according  to  M.  Itcvillout,  belong  to  a 
certain  Panas,  son  of  P^elkhous,  who  owned  property  on  the  north  side 
of  Thebes  io  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphoa.  Potsherds  were  easier  to 
obtain  than  papyrus,  which  had  become  scarce  and  dear ;  hence  the  great 
use  raade  of  them  iu  keeping  the  public  accounts.     Greek  and  Demotic 

Eapyri  are,  howcTer,  by  no  means  rare,  and  M.  Rcvillout  has  recently 
een  editing  some  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  which  supplement  and  illus- 
trate the  ostraka  of  Karnak  and  Elephantiuu.*  One  of  these  gives  the 
sums  obtained  from  the  imposts  levied  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Phiio- 
metor,  no  less  than  4,277  talents  being  raised  in  a  single  year.  At 
this  time,  beer,  wine,  nitre,  and  lentils  were  among  the  objects  taxed ; 
while  a  tax  of  1  per  cent — analogous  to  our  income  tax — was  imposed 
upon  property,  payment  being  made  partly  in  silver,  partly  in  copper. 
Another  papyrus  coutain»  tlin  daily  expenditure  of  a  certain  Dionysios 
on  behalf  of  liia  master.  One  day  wc  icam  that  he  spent  in  all  75 
copper  drachma; — that  is  to  say,  t^  for  bread,  2<i  for  salted  meat,  10 
for  wood,  \b  for  cuoumbcTH,  and  tj  for  ealt;  another  day^  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  dinner  party,  the  expenditure  being  15  copper  drachmffi 
for  a  bird,  SU  for  a  ragout,  5  for  salted  meat,  5  for  vegetables,  30  for 
bread,  'Zi.^  for  kiki  oil,  II)  for  wood,  1.5  for  a  hath,  and  Ul)  "to  Stibon 
for  the  ragout."  On  another  occasion  the  laundress's  bill  came  to  4i> 
dnchmse. 

The  number  of  papyri  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods  recently 
brought  to  light,  either  in  Egypt  itself  or  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  ^ 
is  really  astonishing.     An  account  has  already  appeared  in  Thk  Coic-fl 
TBMPCiUttv  Rrviem'  of  thc  MSS.  found  on  the  site  of  a  scribe's  record 
chamber  in  the  mounds  of  Medinet  el-FayCini,  the  old  capital  of  the 
rayQm.      A  t<imilar  record  chanilK-r  was    dit^covcrcd    last  wniter  ac  fl 
Eshmuneii,  thc  ancient  Hcrmopolis  Magna,  whci-e  MSS.  of  papyrus,  ■ 
leather,  and  paper,  have  been  found  covered  witli  Arabic  writing,  and 
belonging  to  thc  first  age  of  the  Mohammedan  occupation  of  Kgypt, 
The  most  valuable  AIS.    of  thc  kind  in    one  secured  last  winter  at  I 
Ekhmim  by  M.  Maspero.     It  is  a  fairly  complete  copy  of  a  tost  Gnostic 
work  bcloiigin;;  to  the  third  century,  and  written  in  a  form  of  Coptic 
presupposed  by  the  three  known  dialects  of  that  language,  and  inter-' 
mediate  between  them  and  the  Egyptian  of  thc  Demotic  period.     Kachl 
leaf  of  thc  MS,  consists  of  two  ahcctii  of  papyrus  pasted  together,  the 
under  surfaces  being  written  over  with  cursive  Greek.     Possibly  the 
fragments  of  a  lost  classical  author  way  be  preserved  iu  them. 
•  "  ReYoe  Egyptologiqwa,''  UL  3  (1884}. 
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Anoog  recent  Oriental  publications  there  are  only  two  which  may 
hipecilied  as  likely  to  interest  tlie  general  reader.  One  is  the  com- 
■ooemeut  of  &  new  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by  Dr.Uommel, 
vbicb  ibrms  the  last  rolume  bvit  one  of  Onckcn's  "  Allgcmeine  Gc- 
icbichlc.""  Br.  Ilommel  is  always  abreast  of  the  newest  facts  and 
theories,  and  this  particular  volume  has  a  special  value  of  its  own  from 
jncontaitiiog  a  detailed  sketch  of  the  history  of  cuneiform  dcciphcr- 
flkent.  It  aUo  contains  one  of  those  during  epeculations  of  wliicU  the 
uthor  is  somewhat  fond.  Rejecting  the  attempts  that  have  been 
atde  to  derive  the  Phoenician  alphabet  from  the  Egyptian  hieratic 
cbiacters  or  from  the  ilittite  hieroglyphics — a  view  recently  espoused 
If  the  eminent  historian  Eduard  Meyer — Dr.  Hommel  seeks  it^  origin 
in  Ae  pictorial  hieroglyphics,  out  of  whicli  the  cuneiform  cliaraclcrs 
dereloped  before  4000  u.c.  But  he  can  hardly  have  realized  the  dilli- 
cnliira  involved  iu  such  a  hypothesis.  The  earliest  known  Phoenician 
nacriptioD  is  of  the  ninth  century  before  our  era,  and  it  is  didtcult  to 
udentand  how  a  nomad  and  semi -barbarous  people  like  the  Semites 
It  the  time  when  they  arc  supposetl  to  have  borrowed  the  Babylooiau 
hitroglyphics,  could  have  preserved  theoi  so  long  without  leaving  u 
tneeof  the  fact  behind;  or  how,  granting  that  tlicy  did  so, it  could  be 
fonible  for  as  to  discover  any  similarity  between  two  systems  of  writing 
vtiOK  monuments  are  separated  £rom  one  another  by  an  interval  of 
Dore  than  3,DU()  years. 

The  second  work  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  is  the  third 
nhune  of  the  exhaustive  "  History  of  Ancient  Art "  which  is  being 
poblisbed  by  Prof.  Perrot  and  M.  Chipiez.  The  volume  dealit  with  the 
irtof  Phocuicia,  and  has  been  translated  into  Liiglisb,  the  KugUsh 
editiOD  being  divided  into  two  voluiucs.t  No  pains  have  bccti  t^parcd 
to  render  the  work  complete,  and  to  bring  into  a  single  focu.-«  the 
Ksttered  discoveries  and  researches  of  the  last  few  years.  For  the 
fiwtimc  we  have  an  account  of  Phojiiiciaii  art,  thoroughly  exhaustive 
w  far  as  is  |io&sible  at  present,  and  aboundini;  with  details  which  have 
bees  iulcrprvted  and  elassitied  by  the  master-liaud  of  Prof.  I'errot.  The 
work  is  richly  illustrated,  like  the  volumei^  on  Ej^'ptian  and  Assyrian  art 
Alt  have  preceded  it.  The  cliaraetcriittics  of  the  Phoenician  tomb  are 
fiirdie  iirat  time  clearly  delined.and  the  position  occupied  by  the  Phceui- 
eiiM  in  the  history  of  art  brought  into  relief.  They  were  inteimedi- 
iiin  between  the  Last  and  the  West,  with  no  originality  of  their  own, 
acept  lu  the  dumaiti  of  industry,  whcru  their  practical  and  ulilitariau 
»irit  came  into  play.  Their  art  was  at  the  outset  a  copy  of  that  of 
Egypt,  subsequently  modilied  by  admixture  with  elements  that  were 
dmTsd  (rom  Assyria.  It  was  an  art  in  which,  as  Prof.  Pcrrot  sunu) 
Dp, "the  only  thing  they  can  claim  as  their  own  is  the  recipe,  so  to 
i{csk,  for  the  mixture." 

A.   U.  S.\YCB. 

19S,  "GtadlMlHBBabjIoaieni  uml  AMyrieua."     Berlin.      18S5. 
t  "Hiitdiy  of  Art  in  PlKStucia  sad  ita  Dci.K-iideuci«B."    Eug.  tr.  t>y  W.  Anuttruiu. 
Q^MB&HaU.     1885. 
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Messrs.  Ceowe  as»  CiVALCASHLtE  have  now  completed  their  biograj 
of  lUphael,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  three  jeara  ago: 
Haphael  and  his  works  have  naturally  been  the  subject  of  essays  at 
hiojjpaphie*  without  number,  hut  there  has  never  till  now  been  ai» 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  activity  of  this 
great  painter,  aud  hia  reUtioua  to  the  art  and  artists  of  prerious  cen- 
turies. To  this  task  the  two  authors,  whose  combined  labour  has 
aiready  doue  so  much  for  Italian  art,  liave  addressed  themselves  in  a 
thorough  aud  couscicntious  manner,  and  have  produced  a  work  which, 
if  it  docs  not  solve  every  unsettled  questioa  iu  couuection  with 
Kaphaera  career,  has  certainly  shed  new  light  on  many,  and  will 
probably  remain  for  a  long  time  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. — 
Dr.  Abbott  has  added  another  to  the  many  lives  of  Bacon  vvhieh  have 
recently  been  pubhshed.t  and  it  will  probably  prove  one  of  the  most 
generally  seiviceabtc  of  them  all,  bcL-ause  the  others  arc  either  very 
long  and  exhaustive,  Iik<i  Spcddiu^'s,  or  very  brief  and  summary,  like 
those  of  Towler  and  Church.  Dr.  Abbott  has  doue  his  work  well,  and 
is  often  very  successful  with  his  plan  of  tltrowiug  fresh  lights  on  par- 
ticular pasaagcit  of  Bacon's  life  by  means  of  particular  passages  in  his 
writings.  Tho  controversy  about  the  Chaueellor's  character  gets  of 
course  a  fresh  beating.  Dr.  Abbott  takesauiore  unfavourable  view  of 
the  matter  than  any  other  recent  biographer,  and  draws  attention  to 
«omc  important  but  hitherto  comparatively  negleeted  evidence,  proving 
definite  perversion  of  justice,  not  through  bribes,  but  through  intluenoe. 
' — Mr.  fcgraont  Make  continues  his  "  Story  of  Cliincsc  Gordon,"  J  and 
a  second  volume  dealing  with  (iordon's  last  mission.  The  epithet 
Chinese  seems  now  inappropriate,  and  to  provincialixc  our  latest  hero. 
Mr.  Hake  has  little  information  to  give  ns  that  has  not  already 
appeared  in  the  ordinary  channels,  but  a  connected  narrative  of  the 
events  is  acceptable  and  useful,  and  would  have  been  still  better  had 
Mr,  Hake  obserred  throughout  a  calm  and  impartial  spirit. — The 
"  Life  of  Frank  Bucklund  "  $  is  a  very  delightful  book.  Mr.  Bompas 
has  put  it  together  with  great  skill,  mostly  out  of  Mr.  Buckland's 
own  letters,  _iouruals,  or  articles,  aud  gives  us  a  very  distinct  picture 
of  a  man  of  curious  but  charming  individuality,  who  lived  among  his 
beasts  in  an  honest  brothi'rly  way,  like  the  people  iu  old  popular  talcs, 
and  comforted  himself  in  death  by  the  belief  that  he  "  was  f^iug  n 
long  journey,  where  I  think  I  shall  sec  a  great  many  curious  animala.'j| 
From  first  to  la*t  the  book  is  readable  aud  full  of  intercBt.  ^ 

TuAVEi^.— "  Iludnia  under  the  Taarji,""  by  the  able  Russian  revo- 
lutiouiat  who  writes  under  tbc  pseudonym  of  S.  Stepniak,,,  is  for  the 
most  part  a  description  of  the  couditiou  of  Russia  during  the  last 

*  "R>|>bu!l:  bia  LUq  and  Worhs."  Willi  jMirtiuular  rdforoncc  tu  r«coutly  dii- 
covered  rccordi  uittctn  cxbAiistivc  iitudy  of  extant  ilr&wjuf^  ami  (ucturua.  By  J.  A. 
t'rowo  *i»il  (J.  B.  C'avalctMcllc.     Vol.  II.     LowJou  -.  Joliu  Murray. 

t  "  Fmutfti  Bitcon:  an  Aowuntof  bULiftfaml  WntiRg«."  By  Edmo  A.  Abbott* 
D.D.     London :  MactnilJan  k  Co. 

X  l/iDiion  :  K«inuigton  k.  Co. 

§  By  kii  bn)th«r-in-lnw,  Uoorge  C.  Booiinui.     Londva  :  ^mitli,  Kldnr  &  Cu. 

II  Trumlated  by  William  W^nall.    S  voh.    London  :  Ward  &  Downey. 
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tear*.  The  firnt  few  chapters  indeed  contain  a  rerjr  pleasing 
icfount  of  the  abori^iiiiU  liliertirs  of  tlic  people,  wliioh  still  snrrive  to 
(jB«  extent  in  the  Mit;  and  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  autocracy 
to  ■  poaitiou  of  sulitary  omnipotence.  But  the  rest  of  the  work 
iJtwribes,  often  in  a  thrilling  way,  the  political  oppression  which  bega& 
in  the  reign  of  the  lagt  Cxar,  and  the  crusade  against  every  sort  of 
dltore,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  politically  dangerous,  which  has 
nadied  ita  height  in  the  present  roi^n.  Thu  author,  who  wa^  himself 
ttegictC  organizer  of  the  Terrorist  Conspiracy,  which  met  terror  with 
ttmr,  and  crentually  killed  Alexander  II.,  has  still  high  hopes  of  a 
icTolution,  but  these  arc  now  centred  in  the  probability  of  a  military 
iuaiRCtion. — Paris  has  probably  undergone  more  and  greater  changes 
ibaanyothercityiti  the  world,atidalLbougli  each  successive  change  has 
iircpt  away  many  aneirnt  landmarks,  still  enough  remains  to  associate 
ikpnvent  city  with  almost  any  age  of  its  past.  Mr.  Uamerton  selects 
iQiimbcr  of  the  more  characteristic  of  those  architcotural  landmarks 
for  description  and  engraving;  and  n-bat  with  his  knowledge  of  Paris, 
kii  knowledge  of  art,  and  his  literary  i^kill,  he  has  produced  a  delight- 
fa]  aofl  hcaniiful  book.*  The  letterpress  and  the  etchings  arc  both 
adaurablc. — L'ndcr  the  title  "  Caledonia '' f  an  Italian  writer  gives  a 
■iauant  account  of  Scotland  and  part  of  England.  I  [is  first  chapter 
Mjiaswith  York,  and  anciquarinns  might  dispute  with  him  the  fjucs- 
bn  as  to  whether  bis  tiUe  should  cover  so  far.  He  is  himself  an 
adquarian,  and  what  with  this  and  his  observant  ability,  his  work  wilt 
boMtisfaetory  to  those  who  wish  to  *ee  themselves  as  others  sec  them. 
Hit  admiration  of  Ohsian,  Scott,  and  Burns  is  almost  to  the  manner 
forn :  and  his  quotation  of  Ariosto  and  others  in  connection  with 
s.  ji'.i^b  subjects  has  a  curious  literary  effect,  aa  well  as  his  tmuslation 
oiliaclic  verses  into  Italian.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  has  the 
Buul  lapses  of  even  the  most  intelligent  foreigners. 

Mi»>. Ki,r.AXKor<. — Captain  divert  has  published  a  very  etraiyht- 
fonanl  and  ungartiishcd  iiecouiiL  of  the  dispute  between  France  and 
Midagascar.  Except  in  the  matter  of  the  Tamatavc  blockade,  he  is 
more  elaborate  tbau  Mr.  Shaw  in  details;  and,  moreover,  brings  his 
bi&lory  up  to  so  recent  a  date  an  last  December.  Ho  has  not  dealt  so 
■itieli  with  those  actual  causes  of  hostility  which  are  traced  by  M. 
tSiillenF,  in  his  "  Nos  Droits  sur  Madagascar,"  in  part  to  the  jealousy 
of  Frrnch  Jesuits,  and  in  part  tn  the  schemes  of  Itcunion  planters  for 
laqniring  a  source  of  unlimited  eoolie  iabo-.ir,  as  with  those  alleged 
ffkfMiatt  touching  the  vexed  question  of  the  smuggling  dbow  Imh, 
utA  ftpecioUy  the  claims  of  the  French  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  north- 
wnt  of  the  island.  Tliese  claims,  based  upon  the  voluntary  cession 
^Of  ihcir  territory  by  various  chieftains  from  ]  >i40  IS.'iO.  were  distinctly 
iHillfd  by  the  Ircaly  which  the  lilmperor  Napoleon  signed  in  I8t>^, 
"■(ledging  Uandama  11.  to  be  ."iuvereigu  "without  restriction." 
itv,  at  one  time  disavowed  by  the  MaL^asy  Goverumcnt  for 


t  Times.    Witli  apeeial  rcfcrrniw  to  etutnges  ia  ita  Archi- 
rUlip  Gilbert  llnmcrton.  UlHcier  .VAoaddmie.    Lwidoa : 


•  "fuit  in  014  Mid  PivMnt ' 
iKkn  wid  Touogrsplijr."    By 

t  "CiWwds."    Emilio  riornnelli.     Mtlanci:  Fratelli  Treves,  Edibun. 
:  ■■TWTms  Stoiy  of  the  I'luncb  Dinptite  lo  M adagMCftr.'     By  Captain  S.  ftafiold 
Unr.    Loodoa:  T.  Fi«licr  Cnwia. 
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reasons  which  the  author  docs  tiot  criticize,  was  practically  renewed  in 
1868  ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  arrival  of  M.  Baudaie  as  coa&ul  in  IHSl 
thnt  thfse  claims  were  instituted  aOesh.  Captain  Olivcr'a  hook  is  a 
simple  narrative  of  events,  which  speak  «o  plainly  for  themselves  that, 
as  the  writer  rcniark&  in  reference  to  a  deliberate  inaccuracy  on  the 
part  of  J£.  Baudais — -to  which  a  statement  of  M.  Challemel-Lacottr's 
to  Lord  Lyons  afl'oids  an  interesting  parallel — "comment  is  super- 
flnous." — In  "  After  London,''  *  Mr.  Jefferies  has  drawn  ao  imaginary 
picture  of  a  future  "wild  England."  The  relapse  to  barbarism  is 
vaguely  attributed  to  the  alteration  of  magnetic  currents  coDscquent 
upon  a  tilting  of  the  earth's  axis.  Amongst  the  most  signiHcant 
features  of  a  condition  partly  feudal,  partly  Greek,  is  the  lack  of 
all  printed  literature.  Another  sign  of  tiie  times  is  the  loss  of  the  art 
of  tea-drinking,  and,  curiously  paradoxical,  the  increased  influence 
of  the  female  sex.  But  the  object  of  the  writer  is  principally  to 
eliow  the  effect  of  ^uch  a  change  upon  the  natural  world,  and  here  full 
play  is  given  to  his  wide  experience  and  tbe  peculiar  grace  of  hia  mas- 
terly  simplicity.  For  convenience  he  adepts  the  narrative  style,  and 
tcllM  the  story  of  Sir  Felix,  the  dissatisfied  and  speculative  heir  of  the 
rustic  Baron  Aquila.  But  the  narrative  element  is  for  the  most  part 
subordinated  to  the  descriptive :  it  is  trivial  in  detaih,  and  in  scope 
unfinished.  The  author'^  delicacy,  however,  is  very  delightful,  and  his 
ConscientioiiB  rejection  of  humorous  possibilities  is  worthy  of  all  praiae. 
— Mr  Sutherland  Edwards'  work  on  "  Russian  Projects  against 
India"+  is  mainly  an  account  of  Buccessivc  dewgns  upon  Khiva,  from 
the  fatal  expedition  of  Prince  Bekovitch  in  the  oarlv  part  of  the 
eighteenth  ccutury,  till  the  place  capitulated  to  Ocucral  Kautl'mann  in 
IS?*").  It  is  the  story  of  Russian  insistaucc  and  hardihood,  and 
miraculous  inditfcrcnce  to  obstacles.  The  writer  has  ventured  on  very 
little  political  speculation,  but  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  his- 
torical facts.  Kvcn  that  prospective  ambition  to  which  the  fall  of 
Khiva  was  the  firt>t  Etcpping-stone,  is  here  discusBcd  only  lu  the 
written  words  of  actual  Russian  autlioritics,  such  us  Captain  Moura- 
vicff  or  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  in  later  times  the  Generals  Duhamel 
and  Skobelefl',  whose  "  projects  "  the  writer  gives  at  some  length. 
The  book  is  wanting  in  finish,  and  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  an 
untimely  conclusion  ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  its  style  is  direct  and  work- 
manlike.— Dr.  Croumbie  Brown  continues  his  useful  little  works  on 
the  forest"*  and  forestry  of  dilTcrcnt  countries.  His  latest  volume  J 
treats  of  the  forests  of  Polaud  and  several  of  the  other  parts  of  Russia, 
and  of  the  systems  of  forest  exploitatiuu  that  are  in  force  there. 


*  *'  After  Lcu^on,"    Xly  Ricliu'd  JefTcries.    LonOon :  CabkU  9t  Qo, 

t  IxtndoD :  Hemington  tt  I'o. 

J  •'  FoTMta  «i)d  boreatry  in  i'oliiin!,  Littiuauia,  The  UVtuiiti,  ami  tfa«  Raltio 
vincM  of  {{ituiA.     With  Xntic*  of  tho  Kx[>ort  of  Timltor  from  Mcitii;!,  Dutzic,  and 
Rigs."    Compiled  by  Croimibj«  Brawn,  LUD.,  Jto.     Edinburgh  :  Olivor  &  Boj-d.         _ 


TEIE  FIGHTING  STRENGTH  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY  OF  ITALY. 


Imnember  reading,  many  years  ago,  a  spccc^li  of  Lord  ntlcn- 
borougli's  ID  tliR  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  ohncrvcd  that  the 
fonign  policy  of  every  State  is  largely  affected  by  the  couditioa  of 
lU  force*  of  ofTence  and  defence.  1  heliere  thia  to  have  been  always 
uoe;  1  believe  its  truth   vaa  never  more  apparent  than  now,  and 

at  in  the  prniimate  future  it  will  be  more  apparent  dtill.  Those 
^tala  vhich  possess  on  army  and  navy  in  a  higli  istatc  of  cflicicncy 
arc  readier  to  advance  claims  and  less  ready  to  Miithdrair  them  ;  while, 
OD  the  other  bauil,  just  as  in  the  multitude  of  lawycrH  there  is  much 
litigation,  so  tlic  mnlti|ilying  of  soldiers  makes  many  wars;  or, at 
IfMt,  where  there  are  great  armies  and  powrrful  fleets  there  springs 
up  the  desire  tu  act,  and  in  doing  so,  to  gratify  at  once  the  vulgarest 
ialensts  and  the  noblest  smhitionB,  since  war  is  the  only  road  to 
tthucement  for  those  who  survive,  as  well  as  the  road  to  glory  for 
tine  who  fall. 

Before  cutering,  therefore,  ou  the  discussion  of  the  foreign  iKilicy  of 
Italr,  let  ns  sec  what  is  at  prescut  lier  fighting  streugtb. 

Tke  la,w8  which  regulate  the  recruitment  of  the  army  are  those  of 

Jue  r,  1875,  of  May  3,  1877,  and  of  June  20.  1882.     The  first  and 

DOit  important  of  the  three  was  modelled  ou  the    Prussian   system. 

I  All  citizens  were  declared  subject  to  military  service.     All   citizens 

I  Wain  the  same  year  were  to  form  part  of  the   same   class  of  the 

cODMriptiou,  and  were  to  joiu  the  army  iu  the  year  in   which   they 

(Wld  have  attained  their  twentieth   year — or  even  earlier,  should 

(ilrDordinary  eircumatancca  require  it.     All  who  were  passed  as  Gt 

tu  bear  arms  were  tu  be  {icrsoually  liable  to  serve  from  the  time  of  the 

|.ie7  of  their  class  till  the  end  of  December  in  the  year  in  which  they 

fakmld  have  completed  their  thirty-ninth  year.     This  duty  was  nut, 

TOI..  XLT11I.  u 
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however,  to  be  exacted  in  all  cases  alike.  It  was  to  be  detcnnined 
by  law,  year  by  year,  bow  inauy  of  these  capable  citizeus  were  to  bo 
taken  by  lot  for  active  stTvicc.  Tliey  were  to  l>e  enbste^l  either  for 
periiiauent  or  for  tctuporarj-  scnice  {ferma  permawnte,  ferma  tem- 
poranea),  Pcrmaucut  service  was  to  last  eight  yean,  the  whole 
of  tliat  time  being  spent  with  the  colours  j  temporary  service  was 
to  last  twelve  or  riiue  years,  acconliug  to  the  corps  to  which  the 
men  belonged;  three  years  out  of  the  twelve,  or  four  out  of  the 
nine,  being  spent  iu  tlic  ranks,  and  tlie  rest  on  furlough.  All 
these  together  were  to  cuuetitutc  the  first  category.  The  other 
citizens,  not  drawn  by  lot  for  service  in  tlie  ranks,  were  to  eoti-^| 
stitutc  a  second  category,  enlisted  for  twelve  years'  service.  In^ 
time  of  peace  the  whole  twelve  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
weeks'  training,  were  to  be  spent  on  furlough,  rionlly,  under  certain 
domestic  conditions,  the  citizen  was  excluded  from  both  these 
categories.  Under  this  head  come  the  sons,  or  the  eldest  sons,  of 
widows,  and  the  only  sous  of  living  fathers.  ,  ^^ 

On  the  basis  of  these  three  categories  rests  the  organization  of  tbe^ 
three  parts  into  which  the  Italian  army  is  divided — a  standing  army, 
a  militia  liable  to  active  vervicc,  and  a  militia  not  liable  to  active 
service  (mlizia  mobUe,  or  lAudwehr;  milizia  terrihr'mtut  or  Land- 
xturm). 

Hie  men  of  the  first  and  second  categories  all  belong  for  the  first 
part  of  their  time  to  the  standing  army ;  those  enlisted  for  temporary 
service  in  the  first  category  for  uine  or  live  years;  those  of  the  second 
category  for  eight.     These  include — 

96  Regiments  of  infantry,  consisting  of  288  battalions,  with  a  total] 

of  1152  companies. 
12  Regiments  of  bersarfiieri,  consisting  of  3C  battalions,  with  a 
total  of  114  companies. 
6  Alpine  regiments,  consisting  of  20  battalions,  with  a  total  of  73j 
corupanics. 
12  Regiments  of  field  artillery,  consisting  of  120  batteries  and  SO] 
train  companies. 
2  Brigades  of  home  artillery,  consisting  of  4  batteries. 
5  Kegimcuts  of  garnsou  artillery,  consisting  of  <K)  companies. 
2  Brigades  of  niountaiti  artillery,  cojisisting  of  8  batteries. 
4  Regiments  of  engineers,  consisting  of  32  companies  of  sappers,' 
10  train  companies,  8  pontoon  companies,  2  companies  of 
liif/miari,  4  railway  companies,  C  telegraph  companies. 
22  Cavalry  regiments,  numbering  133  sq^nadrons. 
12  Sanitary  companies. 
12  Commissariat  companies. 

The  strength  of  an  infantry  corapany  in  time  of  peace  is  100  men  ; 
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,  time  of  war  it  -will  now  have  2-*5  meu  present  lo  the  field. 
L^jHini  all  tlic  classes  of  recruits  yearly  called  out  to  serve  are  of 
l^jtrcagtli  now  fixed,  it  will  muster  UW  mea. 

'BtB  batteries  have  B  guus ;  tbo  squadrons  in  time  of  war  number 
■UDbocMB  eacb. 

The  wbole  of  tbeae  forces,  arranged  in  twenty-four  infantry^ 
jiiijioos,  wbieb  coDstitutc  twelve  corpt  d'artn^c,  and  in  an  nndcter- 
gjied  number  of  cavalry  diviaions,  would  amount  in  time  of  war  to 
aeffectiTc  total  of  some  130,000  men,  who  would  form  the  army  of 
the  lint  line.  In  time  of  peace  the  number  of  men  present  may 
Ix  Riinccd  by  somewhat  more  than  half,  with  about  14,000  officcn 
ma  40,000  horse. 

■flie  annual  exptviditurc  ncocssarj-  to  maintain  this  forec  in  time 
ofpnoe  comes  to  about  211  millions;  but  in  addition  to  this  there 
B  k  narty  average  of  -ITi  miUioos  spent  on  the  army  which  comes 
uto  the  bead  of  extraordinary  expenditure. 

Ue  mobile  militia  is  composed  of  the  men  of  the  first  cate- 
Miv  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  their  temporary  service, 
■ndoE  the  men  of  the  second  category  during  the  last  four  years 
of  tlieir  liability  to  mtvc. 

Ilie  strength  of  the  mobile  militia  is  as  follows  : — 


123  BattalionSj  composed  of  403  companies,  forming  41    regi- 
ments. 
Sn  Battalions  of  bersayHeri,  containing  80  companies. 
%  Alpine  companies. 

11  Brigade*  of  field  artillery,  consisting  of    33  batteries    and 

10  train  companies. 
2C  Companies  of  iiicge  and  coast  artillery. 

t  Field  batteries. 

14  Companies  of  sappers  (engineers). 

2  Poutoou  companies. 

1  Company  of  lagunari. 

2  Railway  companies,   2   telegraph   companies,   4   train    com- 

panies. 
VI  Sanitary  companies. 

12  Commissariat  companies. 

The  special  militia  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  also  forms  part  of 
ibe  Bohile  militia.  It  coiisisiH  of  3  rr{^inn?nt8  of  infantry,  eom- 
pwingD  battalions  and  3fi  companies,  I  battalion  of  bersaylk-vi.  com- 
p(Md  of  4  companies,  1  squadron  of  cavalry,  2  batteries  of  field 
otillrry  and  2  sections  of  garrison  and  train  artillery,  1  company  of 
lipf«n,  1  sanitary  company,  1  coramis^^ariat  company. 

Ilie  Sardinian  mobile  militia  includes  all  soldiers  of  the  line  on 

Si  2 
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unlimited  furlough,  whether  of  the  first  or  second  category,  who 
beloug  to  the  Island,  until  they  paas  into  the  territorial  militia. 

When  once  the  rotation  of  the  classes  is  completed,  and  taking 
into  account  the  latest  improrementK  introduced,  the  strength  of  the 
mohilo  militia  will  be  somewhat  increased.  It  will  have  1:8  in&ntry 
regimeutu  instead  of  11,  13  brigades  of  artillery  instead  of  11^ 
2  additional  mountain  batteries,  &c.,  &c. 

The  forces  of  the  mobile  tniUtia  may  either  he  formed  into  corps 
d'aitaee,  divisions,  and  infantry  brigades ;  or  they  may  he  left  indc< 
pendent.     They  amount  in  all  to  little  less  than  200,(KK)  men. 

Finally,  the  territorial  militia  consists  of  all  those  men  of  the  first 
and  second  categories  who  have  already  completed  their  time  in  the 
standing  army  and  the  mobile  militia,  and  those  who  have  gone 
through  their  eight  years  of  permanent  sertice,  up  to  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  their  age.  It  includes  also,  up  to  the  same  limit  of  age, 
those  who  have  been  assigned  to  the  third  category. 

The  forces  of  the  territorial  militia  consist  of — 

320  Battalions  of  infantry,  comprising  1,380  companies. 

30  Alpine  battalions,  comprising  72  companies. 
]00  Companies  of  siege  artillery. 

30  Companies  of  engineers. 

12  Sanitary  companies. 

12  Commissariat  companies. 

Eight  of  the  above-mentioned  infantry  battalions,  together 
one  company  of  siege  artillery,  one  sanitary  company,  and  one 
commissariat  company,  form  the  territorial  militia  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia. 

The  forces  of  the  territorial  militia  will,  when  the  rotation  of 
classes  is  completed,  amount  to  more   than   a  million  of  men,   ofj| 
whom,  however,  only  so  many  will  be  employed  as  can  be  incorpo-j 
rated  in  the  distribution  of  troops  above  described. 

Such  arc  the  laud  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Aa  to  its 
naval  armaments,  they  are  based  on  the  scheme  of  naval  organiza- 
tion voted  by  Parliament  in-  1877.  Accordiug  to  this  sclieme,  the 
effective  strength  of  the  navy  was  to  be  brought,  within  a  period  of 
ten  years  from  1878  onwards,  up  to  IG  fighting  ships  of  the  firyt 
class,  10  of  the  second  class,  and  20  of  the  third;  with  2  transports 
of  the  first  class,  2  of  the  sccund|  and  8  of  the  third,  besides  12 
amaller  vessels. 

Within  the  ten  years  already  elapsied  since  1875,  the  following  new 
ships  have  been  completely  equipped  for  service :— Ironclads,  OuUio, 
Dandoh,  and  Italia;  torpedo-ram  Giovanni  Raman;  five  cruisers, 
one  transport,  four  despatch-boats,  two  gunboats,  and  about  forty 
torpedo-boats,  together  with  some  smaller  vessels  of  slight  importance  ; 
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ffUe  witbia   the    same   decade   wc   have  lauuchcd   the    ironclads 

I/foia  and  Hutfjf'tero  d't  Lauria,  not  jet  completely  equipped. 
All  these  new  ships  are  artucd  with  modern  guns  and  torpedoes  of 

tie  most  improved  pattern. 
So  that,  counting  nitb  these  the  ships  that  we  had  prior  to  1877> 

tbeanulable  fleet  of  Italy  now  includes— 

Toatuee. 
;lMod«ra  ironclads  (/Ju>7f<7. /;anfW(?.  and /fif/{[)    .         .     Sfi,236 

111  Ironclads  huilt  before  ]8t;G 41,160 

I  Torpedo-ram  (flai(*M) 8.020 

i  Crtiiitera  {F.Gioja,  A.  Vt^pucd^  Sat-oUi,  and  C.  Colomlo)     10»200 

1}  DupHtch  and  gunboats ]  1.122 

It  Transports ]3,777 

ti  Vessels  of  mrious  eorte,  of  the  old  type        .         .  19,47l> 

17  Small  rosMlj,  for  local  um 3,300 

4U  Torpedo  boats 1 ,297 

138,588 

Id  addition  to  these  vc  havCj  already  launched  and  in  course  of 

(qnijwaCDt — 


2  Ironclads  {Lefutnto  and  Jin^tjiero  di  LatifUt} 
I  Torpedo  boats 


FuiiilT,  we  have  in  conrsc  of  construction — 

^—         4  Ironclads  {Morosiu!,  Dorta,  Re  Cmherto,  .SVciVjVi) 
^1         3Tor7>edt>-rams  (i.'rji<i,  Ve-tario,  SlramboU) 
H        7  Torpedoea  ....... 

t 


ToQiUL^e. 

yoo 


22,606 


48,000 

io,:)0o 

520 


60,020 


personnel  of  the  navy  is   partly   military,  partly  civil, 
nilitaiy  personnel  numbers — 

General  sUff        (oOiccrs)  ....        5S0 

Naval  eugiDoors     ■    „ 

Medical  staS*  „ 

ConuniBsariat  „ 

Petty  uftioera 

Cor|)orals  and  privates 


The 


U7 

no 

2S8 
1,812 
9,017 


Tlir  dril  includes — 


k      Chief  mecbaniciftQS 3€9 

Aocoantants  and  npotbccaries      ....  6G 

Lootl  clerks 63 

Professors  and  masters 37 

Ministerial  employi^'a            .         .         .         ■         ■  127 

e  budget  for  naval  exponsps  this  year  amonnts  to  79,033,715.93 
IW;  of  which  5G,i;'.H»,7 15.92  comes  under  the  head  of  ordinary  cx- 
peniliturc,  and  22,33  t.OOO  of  extraordinary. 
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Id  May  last,  Parliament  passed  what  we  now*  call  the  Ailancia 
il'assMtamevto — -that  is,  the  dcfimtive  budget  for  the  financial  rear, 
which  now  counts  from  June  30  of  one  year  to  July  1  of  the  next. 
The  estimate,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  together,  amounted,  roughly 
speaking,  to  1,895,000,000  iire  ;  of  which  3:i8,0OO,00O  are  divided 
hctwccn  war  and  mariue,  ti48,<KH),00()  goiug  to  the  former  and 
S0,O0CI,000  to  the  latter.  This  is  a  lower  expenditure,  iu  proportion 
to  the  population,  than  that  uf  other  States,  such  as  Germany  aud 
IrVauce,  but  it  is  higher  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  ;  and  the 
burdeus  to  which,  both  personal  and  lauded  property  are  subjected  ia 
Italy,  to  produce  a  revenue  which  this  year  shows  a  deficit  of  more 
than  26,000,000  lire,  are  so  lieavy  that  it  is  not  only  imposBible  to 
add  to  them,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  lighten  them ;  while  we 
have  in  additina  every  sort  of  impost  iu  force  in  other  countries^  aud 
all  of  them  heavier  than  elsewhere.  \Ve  still  keep  up  the  monopolies 
of  salt  aud  tobacco  (salt  heiug  sold  at  au  exorbitant  price,  the  reriue- 
tton  of  which  ia  urgently  demanded,  iu  the  interest  especially  uf  the 
iworer  classes  and  of  agriculture),  and  the  Govcrunictit  lottery,  the 
gross  proceeds  of  which  come  to  '2,500,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sums  spent  on  the  army  and  navy,  wliich  swallow  up  so  large  a  part 
of  the  revenue,  arc  held  by  competent  persons  to  be  quite  insufficient 
for  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  naval  and  military  organization  which  I 
have  described — not  to  speak  of  those  who  consider  that  scheme  itself 
inadequate,  and  a»k  For  one  which  would  give  us  a  mote  numerous 
aud  better  trained  army  of  the  first  liue,  and  a  larger  fleet.  Even 
with  the  present  organization  there  are  many  who  maintain  that  the 
soldier  must  be  better  paid  aud  better  fed,  and  that  the  mcu  must 
be  kept  longer  under  arms,  or  at  least  that  do  furlough  must' be 
allowed,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  till  the  time  of  service  with  the 
colours  prescribed  by  the  law  lias  been  completed.  Itia  also  generally 
thought  that  we  have  not  spent  enough  on  fortifications,  gnus,  and 
ammunition.  At  this  very  moment  the  Chamber  is  voting  another 
S00,000,00(!,  to  be  spent  in  this  way  within  the  next  six  ycar»;  and 
still  the  military  deputies  complain  that  the  sum  is  too  low  and  the 
time  allowed  too  long.  Last  year  it  voted  another  sevouty-fivo 
millions  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  shiira  included  in  the  scheme 
of  July  187",  iu  addition  to  the  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  which 
had  already  been  granted  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  country  which  makes,  iu  proportion  to  its 
means,  such  sacrifices  as  these  for  its  ai-my  and  navy,  and  ia  in  constant 
danger  of  being  called  on  for  still  greater  sacrifices,  should  be  disposed 
to  favour  a  policy  by  which  it  might  hope  to  reap  aome  further 
advantage  from  its  efi'orta  besides  the  mere  security  from  attack  ; 
and  this  feeling  has  grown  all  the  stronger  from  the  invariable  good 
*  Since  the  uew  financial  taw  of  1SS3. 
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fortoue  which  accompaDied  us  in  all  our  eiitnrprisea  dowu  to  the 
tjtf  irlreti  the  kiDgdom  of  Italy  was  completed  by  the  acqutsitioa  of 
Kome.  Between  that  time  and  this  many  changes  have  taken  place 
pot  of  Karopc  in  the  interest  uf  the  principal  European  powers  ;  and 
il  cannot  be  vondcrcd  at  that  a  nation  which,  if  not  young,  is  re- 
Brtiug  its  youth,  ahouUI  find  it  somewhat  tantiitixiti;^  that  not  one 
df  Ibeae  changes  should  have  been  to  '\i»  advantage,  hut  all  of  them 
ID  itt  manifest  detriment.  TbcM  changes  sprang  out  of  the  war 
btivecn  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1877. 

U  ought  to  be  remembered  that  down  to  March  19  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  government  had  remained  in  the  hnnds  of  that 
ilodcratc  party  which  had  ruled  first  Piedmont  and  then  Italy, 
tlntft  without  interruption,  ever  since  1848.  The  leader  of  that 
{WtT,  the  man  in  whom  it  fouud  its  best  aud  fullest  ex.pres8ion, 
flu  Count  Cavour.  Ho  had  created  the  parly;  he  had  been  the 
inrt  aad  soul  of  it,  oven  before  his  uwu  accession  to  power  in 
IBSO^  he  was  still  the  lieart  aud  suul  of  it  after  his  death  in 
[JGtil;  those  who  succeeded  him  tu  office  were  still  Cavourians. 
WlBterer  opinion  may  be  held  of  the  internal  policy  of  that  party-^ 
4Ud  in  my  opinion  it  was  on  the  whole  a  sound  one — no  uiic  can 
tksy  that  its  foreign  policy  was  simply  admirable.  In  IS5U  it 
■HteHled,  by  the  aid  of  the  French  army,  in  acquiring  Lcmbardy  j 
lid  it  succeeded,  moreover,  iu  sending  that  army  back  to  France 
ff^  it  hod  done  with  it.  In  IKOO  and  1861  it  availed  itself  of  the 
yxNiiriU  of  ("rancc  and  England  to  increase  the  territory  of  the 
Maiploin  of  Italy — then  composed  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy — by 
tLe  Poehics,  Tuscany,  the  Romagna,  the  Marches,  Umbria,  Naples, 
ami  Sicily.  In  18fi(l,  at  the  time  of  the  alliance  with  Prussia,  though 
fortune  had  favoured  Italy  neither  by  sea  nor  by  land,  it  obtained 
Vcneiia  firom  the  hands  of  France,  to  whom  it  had  been  ceded  by 
iutria.  In  1870  it  took  tlie  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Franco- 
hunian  war,  and  occupied  lUimc  on  it^  evacuutiou  by  the  I'Vench. 
What  part  it  might  have  taken  in  the  war  between  Kusna  and 
"ivkcy  it  is  im)x>ssible  to  guess,  as  the  opiKirtunity  for  action  was 
duiied  it.  The  last  despatch  of  Visrauut  Venosti,  Minister  for 
,  Fmrign  Aflaira  in  the  last  Government  of  that  party,  is  dated 
Jmoary  3<>,  1870.  In  tliis,  as  in  his  earlier  despatches,  the  leading 
idea  is  that  the  slafus  i/uo  mnsc  be  somehow  maintained  in  the 
Tiriwh  Kmpire;  but  that,  with  this  very  view,  it  waa  by  all  means 
rioiiabtc  to  obtain  from  the  Forte  largo  and  well-guaranteed  coucea- 
wiu  to  its  Christian  subjects.  Hut  this  theory  could  not  but  be 
aSecled  by  the  events  which  foUowetl,  and  obliged  to  conform  itself 

10  them. 
Ihe  first   Ministry  of  the  Progre**ifit  party,  which  succeeded  in 

iUrch  I8GG,  was  formed  by  Siguor  Deprctis,  and  in  that  the  Minister 
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for  Forci^  Affairs  vas  Professor  Mele^ri,  a  man  of  very  moderate 
opinions,  a  professor  of  constitutional  law,  who  had  for  some  years 
been  Minister  ut  Bcrnn.  He  was  ancccedcd  in  December  of  the 
next  year  by  Sif^tior  Dcprctia  Limselfj  who  in  bis  second  niinialTy 
united  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  with  the  Presidency  of  th* 
Council.  On  the  fall  nf  Stgnor  Depretis  in  March  1878,  Signor 
Cairoli,  another  chief  of  the  same  party,  became  Prime  Minister, 
and  Count  Corti,  who  had  been  our  representative  at  Constantinople 
Minister  for  ForcigD  Affairs.  Signor  Cairoli's  government  lasted  only 
till  December  of  the  same  year,  when  it  was  turned  out  by  Si^nof 
r>epreti»,  who  himself  took  the  two  offices  as  before.  In  Jnly  1879 
Signor  Cairoli  returned  to  power,  and  followed  the  example  of  hi* 
predecesBor  by  uniting  the  two  functions  in  his  own  hands.  H« 
retained  them  through  his  third  ministry,  formed  in  November  of 
that  year,  tilt  u  vote  of  the  Chamber  in  May  1^81  compelled  bim 
to  resign.  He  was  again  succeeded  by  Signor  Depretis,  who  tbek  ^ 
gave  the  foreign  jwrtfolio  to  the  present  Minister,  Sigtior  Mancini.    fl 

It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  discuss  the  policy  of  each  of  these 
successive  rotuistcrs.  Members,  as  they  professed  to  be  of  Progressist 
goveruuieuts,  sprung  from  tlie  ruins  of  the  Moderate  party,  they  aU 
in  fact  maiiitiLined  an  excessively  cautious  foreign  policy.  Not  only 
did  they  make  no  advance  on  the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  but 
they  seem  to  have  thought  that,  in  order  to  gnin  credit  with  foreign 
cabinets,  they  must  abstain  from  showing  any  sort  of  aspiratioa 
which  might  lead  to  its  being  supposed  that  they  were  likely  to 
disturl]  the  peace  of  Enropc.  Neither  as  o  Government  nor  in  any 
other  way  did  they  enter  into  any  relation  with  the  Progressist  O' 
Kadical  parties  of  other  countries.  Professor  Mclegari  and  Conn 
Corti  were  both  of  them  trained  diplomatists,  disposed  by  their  ow»l! 
traditions  to  maintain  the  most  careful  relations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. Signor  Depretis  has  no  liking  for  the  adventurous  in  any 
form ;  and  Signor  Cairoli,  who  in  home  affairs  may  be  considered 
the  most  Radical  of  the  five,  has  not  ability  enough  to  conceive  and 
carry  out  foreign,  combinations  of  any  importance.  Lastly,  Signor 
Mancini,  who  was  great  as  a  lawyer,  was  uew  to  the  affairs  he  had  to 
deal  with  in  the  othcc  now  entrusted  to  him.  f 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  causes  of  the  change  by  which  th« ' 
direction  of  affairs  passed  from  the  bauds  of  a  moderate  into  those 
of  an  advanced  party  were  all  connected  with  tjuestions  of  internal 
policy.  They  may  all,  indeed,  he  reduced  to  one.  During  the 
Bixtccn  years  when  the  Moderates  were  directing  the  policy  of  the 
kingdom^  the  power  and  influence  of  the  opposite  party  had  naturally 
gone  on  increasing,  till  the  time  had  come  when  they  felt  themsckos 
in  B  position  to  take  the  helm  aud  to  partake  and  distribute  the 
sweets  of  office.      But  this  growth  of  influence  was  owing  simply 
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tie  kome  policy  of  the  Moderate  party  itself,  and  capeciaUv  to  tlie 
cootinDa]  increaae  of  taxation,  not  to  speak  of  the  i]|-will  geucmted 
Itf  dwappotQted  ambitions.  M''bat  the  country  expected  from  tbe 
{Nfty  wbicL  Bucceeded  it  was  not  a  mofe  succeiiiirut  fureiRU  policy, 
bat  a  better  and  less  expensive  lionie  govertimcut,  a  reduction  of 
tiu*,  and,  in  some  casea  at  least,  a  redistribution  gf  favours  and 
offioea  Those  who  bad  this  last  object  in  rietr  wore  not  altogether 
ttijipointcd;  but  iu  tbc  matter  of  humc  govcnimetit  the  country 
Im  in  reality  giuncd  nothing.  And  it  was  to  this  aloue  that  its 
tyn  were  turned.  As  to  foreign  affairsj  it  did  not  trouble  itself 
liiMit  them.  From  1876  down  to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  all 
ipfeiraaces  to  the  contrar}',  the  Italian  ( iureru men t  has  been  allowed 
to  do — stiJl  more,  to  leave  undone — whatever  it  liked  abroad,  short 
i{  tunning  into  obvious  danger  or  extravagance,  so  long  as  its  action 
It  Itoac  did  not  offend  tbc  influential  classes  or  tborougbty  alienate 
U5  part  of  its  supporters. 

Nevertheless,  this  interval — from  1876  to  1885 — is  distinguishable 
bto  two  periods.  The  6rst  ends  with  tbc  entry  of  the  French  into 
Tuiii  in  May  1881  ;  the  second  in  not  ended  yet.  Thc«e  two  periods 
tre  marked  by  an  important  diiference  m  the  relations  of  Italy  with 
fnnce.  Ei'eu  before  1876 — as  early  as  1866 — it  seemed  to  many 
lulius  that  France  was  making  us  feel  a  little  too  much  the 
ia|ht  of  the  benefits  she  bad  conferred  on  us  iu  1859.  Even  the 
ouioa  of  Vcaetia,  made  by  Austria  to  Uic  Kmpcrur  of  the  Frcucli, 
and  by  the  Emperor  of  tic  Frciicli  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  was 
mdered  ofTeusivo  to  many  by  the  manner  in  wlitch  it  was  done. 
Ktfortfaelessj  so  long  as  tbe  Empire  lasted,  the  Moderate  party,  which 
TBI  then  in  power  in  Italy,  maintained  its  alliance  with  it.  £\'eD 
tlte  alliance  with  Prnssia  iu  1866  was  not  concluded  without  the 
luetion  of  the  French  Fmpcror.  But  when  the  Empire  fell,  tbe 
Miiderate  party  had  no  reason  for  maintaining  the  same  attitndo 
Kmnls  tbe  llepublic ;  while,  on  the  other  baud,  the  advanced  party, 
tbkb  had  opposed  the  Imperial  alliance,  would  willingly  have 
ooBtncted  with  the  Republic  tbe  very  same  relations  which  had 
tttntd  BO  intolerable  when  they  bound  us  to  tbc  Empire.  But  at 
tb  time  when  the  Progressists  succeeded  the  Moderates  in  1876,  tbo 
•OOnfu]  and  even  menacing  policy  of  France  towards  Italy  left  na 
(fyartunity  for  these  favourable  diapositious  to  show  themselves. 
Hh  Dew  Government  even  thought  it  necessary  to  dispel  any 
mfidoil  ID  tbe  mind  of  Prince  Bismarck  that  such  favourable 
diiparitioDB  existed.  So  that  when  Count  Corti,  who  was  Foreign 
MinJiter  in  the  first  Cairoli  Government,  went  to  Berlin  as  the 
jkaipotentiary  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  Italy,  his  chief  care  was  to  act 
iiererything  in  accordance  with  Germany,  and  consequently  with 
AHtria.     And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  strangely  enough,  that  while  i 
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Berlin  our  diplomacy  was  favouring  Austrian  iutcrcsLs  as  the  otiljr 
means  of  satisfying  Germany,  in.   Italy  the  Radical  frieuds  of  the 
(iovemment  were  gotting  up  au  agitation   for  the  liberatiou  of  the 
rest  of  Italy — that   is  to  say,  Istria   aod   the  Trentiuo — from  the 
Austrian    dominion,    and    demonstrations    hostile   to   the    Austriattl 
representatives  were  taking    place   both    in   Venice   and   in   Rome,! 
to  the  (lisrariy  of  Connt  Corti,  who  insisted  on  Signor  Cairoli's  ordor-i 
ing  his  home  policy  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy  the  effect  of  h»1 
forcigu  policy. 

This  resolution  to  keep  on  goo{l  terms  with  Germany  and  Austria.! 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Italian  Government  was  carofhl  to.1 
ahstain  from  any  special  understanding  with  other  Powers  during 
the  interval  between  the  Treaty  of  San  Stcfano  (March  3,  1878)  and, 
the  opeuing  of  the  Berllu  Coagresa  (June  13).  Replying  on  June  6 1 
to  a  commuuicatiou  from  the  Italian  amhassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Count  Corti  writes ; — "  I  eau  but  associate  myself  most  completely 
iu  the  declaratiou  with  which  your  Eicelleucy  concludes  your  report, 
tliat  Italy  will  euter  the  Congress  absolutely  free  from  special 
eugagcmeuts  of  auy  kind  whatever  with  the  Russian  Imperial 
Cabiuet.  The  same  may  also  be  said  with  truth  of  our  relations 
with  atl  the  other  CabineU."  ■ 

And  it  was  perfectly  true.  For  the  samo  reason,  again^  the ' 
Government  declined  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  England,  aa 
appears  from  the  answer  given  to  advnnces  made  by  her  earlier  in 
the  year.  To  the  Italian  ambassador  in  London,  who  had  informed 
him  a  day  or  two  before  that  Lord  Derby  seemed  to  count  on  Italy 
for  the  defence  of  common  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
Black  Sea,  Count  Corti  reports,  on  March  28,  the  following  con- — 
Tcrsation  between  himself  and  the  English  ambassador  in  Rome: — V 
"  In  view  of  the  changes  which  the  present  war  may  bring  abont  in 
the  balance  of  power  hitherto  maintained  with  respect  to  the  communi- 
cations between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sca^  the  Governments 
most  immediately  interested  in  those  waters  ought,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Queen's  Government,  to  be  agreed  lu  considering  the  preser- 
vation in  this  respect  of  their  commercial  aud  political  interests  in 
the  Black  Sea  aud  in  the  Straits — and,  consequently,  auy  act  what- 
ever which  may  threaten  the  violation  of  those  interests — as  a  ques- 
tion of  general  import;  and  they  therefore  ought,  from  time  to  time, 
so  far  as  may  be  practically  possible,  to  agree  as  to  the  measures 
which  might  become  necessary  for  the  safeguarding  of  those  interests. 
In  reply,  I  assured  Sir  Augustus  Paget  that  His  Majesty's  I^liniaters 
attach  a  higli  value  to  the  maititeuauce  of  the  most  cordial  and 
intimate  relations  with  the  Britisb  Government;  that  in  commercial 
matters  England  and  Italy  doubtless  have  common  interests  in  rela- 
tion to  that  region;  that  we  ahull  therefore  be  glad  to  receive  and 
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to  take  iuto  our  most  serious  considcratiou  such  communications 
uiid  representations  as  the  Government  of  the  Qiiceu  may  lay  before 
Bs;  bat  that  His  Majesty's  (iovernmcnt  do  not  feci  it  possible  to 
enter  into  engagements  on  this  point  wtiich  might  lead  to  the  neccs* 
sity  of  action."  In  abort,  the  Italian  fJorcrnment  declined  every 
praposal  which  could  possibly  drag  it  into  a  war.  It  must  be  con- 
(entd  that  public  opinion  went  with  it.  There  was  no  inclination 
in  the  country  to  have  recourse  to  arms  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
Still,  it  used  to  be  supposed  that  frovcrnments  existed  not  in  order  to 
iollow,  but  in  order  to  lend. 

Meantime,  another  series  of  events,  springing  out  of  those  which 
bad  taken  place  in  M'estcrn  Turkey,  was  developing  itself  in  Egypt. 
it  ended,  as  everybody  knows,  in  the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha  lu 
Jane  1H79.  This  was  the  consummation  desired  by  England  and 
i'raace,  while  Italy  viewed  it  with  an  unfavouriug  iryc.  Neverthe- 
less, during  all  the  vicissitudes  that  preceded  it,  Englaud  showed  as 
smc^  good-trill  to  Italy  as  was  possible  to  her  while  acting  with 
I'nuice,  who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  us.  It  was  her  wish  thatj  in  the 
Egyptian  Cabinet,  in  whieli  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  to  be  an 
Englishman,  and  the  .Minister  of  Public  "Works  a  Frenchman,  the 
linister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  should  bo  Italian.  This 
waa  rejected  by  the  Egyptian  Government  itself.  Italian 
was  fain  to  put  up  with  the  rebuff,  hut  its  claim  was  a 
joit  one ;  and  £ngland  and  France  can  hardly  now  congratulate 
themscIvcA  on  having  been  left  in  Kgypt  alone. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  Parliament  and  the  country  received 
*ith  great  satisfaction  the  annonnccmcnt  that  the  Government  of 
S^Dor  Cairoli  hjid  sanctioned  the  acquisition  by  the  Rnbattino  Com- 
pfeny  of  the  railway  from  Tunis  to  Golctta,  which  the  Tunisian  Rail- 
way Company  had  determined  to  sell.  The  Bill  brought  in  on  the 
ISth  of  July  1H80,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Rubattiiio  Company 
an  annual  interest  of  G  per  cent,  iu  gold  ou  the  sum  laid  out, 
Hemcd  a  highly  politic  measure ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it 
■fft  with  the  approbation  of  most  uf  the  opponents  of  the  Governmcut, 
•■il  ill  particular  with  that  of  ijignur  jViiugbutti  and  Signer  Sella, 
ib*  two  cliiefs  of  the  Jloderatc  party.  Others,  with  greater  fore- 
aight,  aaw  in  it  an  act  of  extreme  imprudence,  unless  Me  were  pre- 
ptnd  to  maintain,  by  force  of  arms,  that  iiiUucutial  policy  in  Tuuis 
to  which  sunh  a  measure  seemed  to  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
|BTe  France  a  pretext  for  occupying  Tuuis  herself;  a  stcj)  which 
Bight  have  been  long  postponed  had  no  such  occasion  been  given, 
tkoagh  it  must,  in  any  cascj  have  taken  place  sooner  or  later;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  even  so  eorly  as  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
Fimace  liad  alreaiiy  secured  the  secret  acquiescence  uF  Kngland.  It 
*■  not  easv  to  deacribe   the  grief  and  alarm  which   the  invasion  of 
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Tunis  crefttcd  in  Italj.  A  glance  at  the  map  is  enough  to  &bow 
how  near  Tunis  is  to  Sicily  ;  and  the  Itali&ns  remembered  Carthage. 
When  the  news  reached  Rome  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  May  12, 
1881,  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  by  which 
France  obtained  the  protectorate,  the  fate  of  the  CairoU  Ministry  wa« 
scaled.  It  fell  on  the  14th.  Signor  Cairoli  had  been  cruelly  deceived 
by  French  diplomacy.  The  French  ambassador  in  Home  had  a«aiired  i 
him  tbat  vhat  was  just  about  to  happen  should  uut  happen ;  and  ha  fl 
iu  all  good  faith  had  repeated  these  assurances  to  the  Chamber.  \ 

The  policy  of  France  had  so  far  produced  this  result — that  there 
were  now  but  very  few  Italians,  and  those  exclusively  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Radical  parties,  who  were  not  thoroughly  aUenated 
from  her^  and  couviuced  that  not  only  was  it  necessary  to  give  up 
counting  on  her  in  any  way  in  future,  but  that  we  must  pecure  our- 
selves against  her  by  some  other  alliance.  It  was  also  felt  that^  with 
the  Cairoli  Ministry^  the  Progressist  )>arty  which  had  come  into 
power  in  1870^  had  exhausted  its  last  combiuation  compatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  Monarchy.  If  its  foreign  p<ilicy  had  not  been 
fortunate — and  it  had  seemed  to  the  country  so  unfortunate  that  the 
government  would  at  that  moment  have  reverted  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moderates,  had  the  chief  of  that  party,  Qiiiiitino  Sella,  who  was 
intrusted  by  the  King  with  the  task  of  forming  a  cabinet,  shown  a 
little  more  courage  and  decision — its  home  ]>olicy  had  ended  hf, 
greatly  increasing  the  confidence  and  audacity  of  the  parties  opposed 
to  the  monarchical  constitution.  Nor  was  the  prevalence  of  these 
parties  quite  without  perilous  consequences  abroad.  Germany  did  not 
like  it,  and  Prince  Bismarclt  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  dislike ; 
irhllc  Austria,  who  saw  herself  menaced  in  the  Trcntino  and  IstriSj 
gave  signs  of  not  intendiug  to  submit  patiently  to  rash  provocation.  <  fl 

Iu  this  state  of  thiugs,  it  was  natural  that  the  Govcrumcnt  which 
was  to  succeed  that  of  Signor  Cairoli  should  also  itself  be  formed 
from  the  same  Progressist  party,  siuee  the  Moderates  had  coufcBscd 
their  inability  to  do  anything,  but  that  it  should  be  of  a  more 
moderate  stamp,  and  should  detach  itself  more  completely  from  the 
extreme  Radical  Left,  thus  giving  greater  prominence  to  monarchical 
principles  at  home,  and  putting  itself  in  agreement  with  Germany 
and  Austria  abroad.  Siguor  Mancini,  who  was  selected  by  Signor 
Depretia  as  his  Foreign  bliuistcrj  had  two  excellent  qualities  for 
enabling  him  to  bring  our  foreign  policy  into  accordance  with  home 
requirements:  he  was  iu  reality  a  man  of  exceedingly  moderate 
opinions,  and  he  was  very  docile  to  suggestions  coming  from  above. 
King  Humbert  I.,  a  man  of  great  sense  and  of  noble  heart,  docs  not 
take  the  active  part  his  father  took  in  affairs  of  State,  and  he  keeps 
most  scrupulously  within  the  limits  of  his  rights  as  a  constitutional 
prince.     But  he  could  not  but  be  aware  how  ruinous  was  the  policy 
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HffSi^or  Cairoli,  both  Rt  home  and  abroad — at  home,  because  he  wm 
Hob  U>e  vroag  track  altogether,  and  abroad,  because  he  was  not  on 
tsf  track  at  all ;  and  he  could  not  but  perceive  the  uecessitj 
ofour  aiding  vith  Germany  and  Austria,  aud  basing  our  policy  on 
Ail  aUiauce,  if  we  were  to  hold  our  ovru  agaiuiit  France  without 
ud  against  BubreraJTO  elerocuts  within.  At  any  rate,  the  Minister 
far  FtoreigD  Aflfaira  was  of  this  opinion,  wliether  bo  formed  it  for 
UnuelT,  or  whether,  aa  I  suspect,  but  do  not  kuuvr,  it  was  suggested 
tuluEi  by  the  King. 

lie  Ttsitof  the  King  and  Qitcen,  in  October  1881,  to  the  Emperor 
lod  Empress  of  Austria  showed  very  plainly  what  was  now  to  be  the 
pcJkf  of  Italy.  In  resolving  on  this  policy,  and  in  suborclinating 
fliCTT  other  feeling  to  his  sense  of  the  public  interest,  the  King  of 
lulj  gave  fresh  proof  of  that  aound  practical  judgment  which  dis- 
iiaginabes  him.  It  was  not,  however,  distinctly  agreed  that  the  riiit 
ihoiild  be  returned,  and  it  was  not  returned.  This  gave  great  dia- 
Mllfaction  to  the  country,  or  at  least  to  those  in  the  country  who 
eoMider  and  remember  these  things;  for  Italy  lovca  her  Sovercigna, 
udieaenta  any  act  ou  the  part  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  which  seems 
vutiog  in  courtesy  to  them.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  warm  sym- 
fUkjfeltby  Italy  for  Germany  is  the  friendship  which,  a$  everybody 
kaon,  exists  between  King  Humbert  and  the  Prince  Imperial  of 
Qomany,  a  friendship  which  the  Prince  Imperial  loses  no  oppor- 
tanty  of  displaying. 

lo  tho  Parliaments  of  the   three   States   thus  brcmglit   together, 

ibere  have    not    1>ccq    wanting    declarations    as    to    the    alliance 

iamtd.  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880  or  the  beginning  of  1881,  hut 

ikf^havc  not  been  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  explain,  with  any 

wtaiaty,  the  substance  and  terms  of  the  treaty.     The  duration  of 

t^alKance  is  known  to  have  been  Bxed  at  five  years  ;  but  the  precise 

(iject  it  aims  at  can  only  be  conjectured.     It  undoubtedly  gnarautccd 

Wf  i^inrt  French  invasion,  while  it  bound  her  to  joiu  her  army 

»iili  that  of  Germany  and  Austria  iu  case  of  war  breaking  out  between 

Ikw  two  States  and  Prance.     We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Prince 

Biwiarck  did  not  leave  it  to  the  Italian  Government  to  distinguish 

bttvceu  an  offensive  and  a  defensive  war  on  the  part  of  France,  nor 

bbd  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  to  aid  us  agaiust  the  French,  even 

^   iaoM  the  provocation  came  all  from   their  side.      It  certaiuly  was 

B   t ircat  advantage  to  Italy,  that  her  policy  should  be  thus  directed 

H   JDto  a  settled  and  steady  course,  for  slie  had  lost  credit  by  ber  many 

"    noDatioua   between   187(i    and     1880.      Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 

dinied  that    the  satisfaction    caused  by  the  annouucomeut   of  the 

tiifle  alliance  was  soon  followed  by  a  certain  disiltusiou.     The  cv- 

iittuee  of  the  alliance  in  no  way  hindered  the  complete  occupation  of 

TuM  by  the  French ;  and  Italy  soon  found  that  she  could  not  count 
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on  its  support  in  any  cxpaiiaioa  beyond  her  own  frontier.  It  offered 
no  oBatructioi],  but  neither  did  it  tender  any  assistance.  A  little 
later  on,  it  became  apparent  that  it  suited  the  views  and  interests  of 
Prince  Bismarck  to  stir  up  France  to  extend  her  territory  elsewhere 
than  in  Europe,  even  though  this  extension  took  place  in  a  mode  and 
direction  injurious  to  Italy  at  present^  and  likely  to  prove  not  less 
so  in  the  future. 

Hardly  had  Tunis  submitted  to  the  French  protectorate  before 
the  conviction  bi-gan  to  penetrate  the  Italian  political  mind  that 
France  most  not  be  allowed  to  advance  into  Tripoli.  Tripoli,  it  was 
thoughtj  ought  rather  to  be  Italy's  comi>eusation  fur  leaving  Tunis 
to  i^ance.  That  Tripoli  should  be  Italy's  share  of  the  north  coast 
of  Africa  had  already  been  suggested  by  some  one  at  the  time  of  thg^ 
Berlin  Treaty,  but  the  Government  did  not  care  to  foUov  it  np.  I^'l 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  idea  is  even  now  much  more  matnrcd. 
Tlie  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  such  an  acquisition  by  the  relations 
of  Tri|ioli  to  the  Ottoman  Empire — difl'erent  as  they  are  from  those  of 
Egypt  and  Tunis — are  not  fully  present  to  the  public  mind  ;  nor  i« 
less  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  from  the  opposition  of  1-Vancc,  who  haa 
an  easy  means  of  reaching  Tripoli  by  land  from  Tunis,  while  an 
Italian  army  must  necessarily  go  by  sea.  Moreover,  the  military 
and  economical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  Tripoli 
are  far  inferior  to  those  which  might  have  been  expected  from  Tunis. 
And  finally,  I\rD6suImau  fanaticism  would  give  us  no  less  trouble  in 
Tripoli  than  it  has  giveu  the  French  iu  Algeria.  All  these  iucon- 
reniences,  which  escape  the  more  ardent  Italians,  do  not  escape  the 
Govemmeut ;  and  I  believe  the  Minister  for  l^'oreign  Affairs  to  be 
quite  sincere  when  he  declares  to  foreign  Ministers,  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  ho  cherishes  no  designs  whatever  for  an  eKpeditiou 
against  Tripoli,  although,  as  he  rightly  adds,  he  would  not  h11ow^| 
it  to  be  occupied  by  any  other  Power.  He  considers  it  essential — ^ 
and  this  is  the  common  opinion  of  all  our  politicians — that  Tripoli 
should  either  remain  Turkish  or  become  Italian.  Only  it  appears 
to  me  that  neither  the  Ministry  nor  the  public  has  any  very  clear 
idea  aa  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  case  France  should  consider  that 
it  had  better  become  French.  ^| 

In  any  case,  one  of  our  most  effectual  safeguards  lies  in  the  aid 
and  concurrence  of  England.  It  has  been  shovrn  above  bow,  at  th& 
most  opportune  moment,  her  proffered  alliance  was  declined.  Th» 
chief  men  of  the  moderate  party — as,  for  instance,  Signor  Miughetti, 
and  of  the  advanced  party — as  Signor  Crispi,  have  repeatedly  up- 
braided Signor  Manciui  with  having  again  refused  this  alliance  in 
1882,  when  England  resolved  to  rescue  Egypt  from  Arabi,  who,  on 
his  part,  wished  to  rescue  her  from  England  and  all  the  other  Euro- 
pean Powers.    Signor  Mancini  has  always  denied — not  that  the  con*^ 
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nmtBCC  of  Italy  was  requcstod,  bat  that  it  was  ever  refusctl.  He  say* 
liul  be  asked  for  time,  and  postponed  tiis  answer.  He  a\%o  allege:*  ia 
bii aim  defence,  the  widcAprcad  feeling  in  favour  of  Arabi,  and  against 
Siigiaiul.  Many  Italians  lost  tbcir  heads,  and  took  Araht  for  the 
repiaentative  of  the  very  same  national  principle  to  which  we  owe 
tliefeoouatnictiou  of  Italy.  'Ilie  military  preparations  of  England, 
Boceorer,  seemed  aloir,  scanty,  and  inadequate.  The  news  of  the  nc- 
toijof  TeUcl-Kcblr  came  all  unexpected,  and  waa  received  with 
Eutooiabmcut,  in  Bpitc  of  the  marvellous  precision  with  which  the 
Enghah  general  had  foreseen  and  foretold  it. 

Tbe  foreign  policy  of  Italy  might  never  have  roused  itself  from  the 
lacrtia  into  which  it  bad  sunk  uuilcr  the  Hbcllcr  of  tho  Triple  AUiaace^ 
hid  it  not  been  for  that  niorcHient  of  colonial  expaiiKiuu  to  which — 
piHKularly  during  tJie  Congo  Conference — Germany,  of  all  others, 
iGcaed  especially  to  surrender  herself.  From  what  has  been  already 
rad,it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  country  could  uot  but  feel 
noftified  at  baring  itself  no  share  in  the  moTement.  But  in  Gcr* 
oiay  the  Government  and  the  nation  were  ready,  and  knew  what 
Uief  meant;  in  Italy  the  nation  and  the  Government  were  alike  unprc- 
pind,  and  any  action  of  the  Government  would  have  coiue  upon  the 
ntioo  as  a  surprise.  The  German  Government  followed  with  its 
tiasdard  where  the  activities  of  tbe  nation  had  already  gune  before ; 
■itb  OS  there  were  uo  existing  interests  of  Italian  subjects  iu  Asia 
orA&ica  which  the  Government  could  feel  itself  called  upon  to 
protoct. 

In  this  uncertainty  aa  to  the  data  of  the  problem,  it  may  well  he 
nipCBed  that  Signor  Manciui  would  have  preferred  uot  to  take 
Mttn  at  all ;  niul  that  lie  did  so  rather  hecouse  he  was  urged  on  by 
[loUic  opinion  than  because  he  was  htniself  convinced  that  any- 
lbiii{  ooold  be  or  ought  to  be  done.  Left  without  guidance  of  any 
iofl,tlie  step  he  took  was  natural  enough.  As  early  as  1870  the 
KabattiDO  Company  had  bought  the  territory  of  Assab;  not  without 
an  tudentAoding  with  the  Government,  which,  little  by  Uttle,  was 
sLofing  its  band.  The  transaction  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Egyptian 
GoTerament,  and  it  was  hampered  witli  many  restrictions  by  the 
Eo'lish.  What  use  it  could  possibly  be  to  Italy  was  never  very 
deidv  explained ;  Init  there  never  was  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
anaogcuieut  ought  to  be  maintained.  A  Bill  brought  iu  by  Signor 
Uucini  iu  June  11^93,  after  long  and  dillicult  negotiations  with 
Efigbnd,  declared  the  territorj-  of  Assab  an  Italian  colony,  and 
defuttd  its  limits;  and  certain  powers  were  granted  to  the  Govcrn- 
it  foe  the  organization  of  the  colony.  Another  Bill,  bi-ought  in 
JUK  188  !■,  was  to  provide  a  sum  of  625,000  lire  for  carrying  out 
•OBie  mirittme  works  there ;  but  this  bill  has  never  yet  been  passed, 
kt  at  the  time  it  was  presented  to  Parliament  tbe  Ministry  clearly 
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did  uot  anticipate  an  extension  of  the  Italian  dominion  on  the  Red 
Sea  beyond  Assab;  and  when  this  extension  took  place,  vith  ft 
rapidity  beyond  all  expectation,  the  Chamber  delayed  the  pauing 
of  Ibe  Bill,  perceiving  that  the  new  situation  would  require  to  be 
met  by  very  dilferent  provisions.  M 

The  Italian  Government  now  occupies,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Red  Seaj  Rcilnl,  Masaovrah,  Arafali,  M'K.ullu,  and  Arkiko.    In  order 
to  understand  what  sort  of  a  foreign  policy  this  is  and  where  it  is 
likely  to  Iciul  to,  we  should  need  to  kuow  with  wlinl  idea  tho  occu- 
pation   was  niulcrt&kcn,    and    wliat    undurittandiug    was    come    to 
beforehand  with  hluglaud.     Now  here  we  arc  altogether  in  tbe  dark. 
Signor  Maiicinij  in  bis  dcclaratiunsj  !ias  oscillated  between  the  desire 
to  noake  it  appear  that  Italy  proposed  to  herself  nothing  more  than. 
iras  already  done,  and  the  desire  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  enter-  H 
ing  on  a  definite  course  of  action  with  regard  to  Africa,  either  in 
concert  with  England,  or,  at  the  worst,  alone.     On  the  other  hand^ 
membcn  of  the  English  Gorernment  spoke  tA  if  they  had  never  had  fl 
any  nuderstanding  whatever  with  the  Italian  Goverument,  but  simply 
had  been  made  aware  of  its  intentions  and  had  not   opposed   them, 
while,  with  regard  to  Massowah,  they  had  drawn  attention  to  the  fl 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Adowa,  concluded  between  England  and 
Abyssinia   in   June  1884.      It  is  difheult,  not   to  say  impossible,  to 
understand   how  the  Euglish   Goverament,  which   had  viewed  our 
acquisition   of  Assab  with   such  jealousy  that  no  precautions   were 
enough  to  satisfy  it,  should  now  be  willing  to  let  us  occupy,  if  we 
cared   to  do  80,  every  part  of  the  coast  which   it  does  not  occupy 
itself;  hut  this,  perhaps,  is  not  the  only  thing  in  the  present  policy 
of  England  which  has  been  somewhat  obscure.     On  the  other  hand, 
Signor  Maneini  made  no  official  announcement  to  Parliament  of  the 
occu]iation  of  these  posts  ;  and  be  professed,  whiln  occupying  them,  to 
respect  not  only  tbe  immediate  authority  of  Egypt  but  the  suzerainty 
of  Turkey,  and  to  have  gone  to  the  lied  Sea  in   order  to  do  them 
the  service   of  maintaining  public  order — a  service  which    neither 
Egypt  nor  Turkey  had  asked  of  him,  and  for  which  neither  of  them 
appears  to  be  much  obligetl. 

But,  impossible  aa  it  is  to  csjilain  or  understand  this  policy,  it  is 
worth  while  to  point  out  what  is  thought  of  it  hy  the  Italian 
public.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  announcement  made  towards  the 
end  of  January,  that  our  ship?  were  to  sail  for  the  Red  Sea,  for  what 
purposic  nobody  quite  Itnew,  filled  the  country  with  delight.  We 
had  been  idle  so  long,  and  with  such  an  army,  such  a  fleet  of  ships ! 
We  had  stood  so  long  with  folded  arms,  looking  on  while  others 
were  makiug  conquests,  perhaps  to  our  detriment  I  Moreover,  the 
pretext  itself  pleased  us.  We  were  going  with  arms  in  our  hands 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  Biauchi  and  his  companions 
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the  Danakils  ;  for  Bianchi's  murderers  were  not  to  remain  nnpiin- 
nbecl,  tike  those  of  Giulietti  and  itiglieri,  vhom  the  Kgyptiaa 
GoTernmcnt  promised  to  finti  and  punish,  and  then,  notwithstanding 
the  inlcrrention  of  Kngland,  who  oftcred  to  mediate  between  Egypt 
and  Italy,  did  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter.  Wc  were  delighted  at 
the  occupaiion  of  Beilul ;  we  were  detigbted  at  the  occupation  of 
Mauotrah.  The  country  was  carried  away  hy  the  generally  received 
idea  that  the  campaign  of  Italy  in  the  Red  Sea  was  to  run  paraUel, 
a*  Stgnor  Xaucini  expressed  it,  with  that  of  Kugland  in  the  Soudau, 
and  welcomed  the  initiative  of  the  Govcrurueut,  which  was  placing 
D*  in  a  position  to  take  our  sbare  in  a  large  and  general  moremeut.  We 
were  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  testing  the  worth  of  our  soldiers  aud 
Mamea,  and  we  were  grateful  to  England  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tuoity.  This  gratitude  was  i^howa  most  conspicuously  at  the  fall  of 
Khartoum.  The  death  of  Gordon  was  no  less  lamented  iu  Italy 
ihau  iu  England  ;  aud  it  may  safely  be  afSrmed  that  had  the  English 
Garernment  iu  that  emergency  requested  the  aid  of  the  Italian  army, 
|rablic  opinion  would  have  forced  the  Government  to  girc  it  without 
oonditiou  and  without  delay. 

But,  little  by  little,  all  these  dreams  were  dissipated.  There  remains 
tons  the  posseuion — with  no  certain  title — of  aomc  few  posts  certainly 
of  DO  immediate  use  to  ua,  even  if  they  should  turn  out  valuable  in 
•offie  diitant  future.  There  remains  the  anticipation  of  no  small 
waste  of  men  and  money  in  an  inhospitable  and  nndeairable  region. 

here    remaiua  the   possibility    of  a  war  with    Abyssinia  first,   and 

hth  Egypt  afterwards,  when  the  position  of  Kgypt  will  hare  become 

Bwhat  different  from  what  it  is  at  present.      Brave  as   our  army 

Hbay  be,  eager  as  it  may  be  to  prove  itself  in  the  field,  earnestly  as 

Uw  oatioQ  desires  to  sec  it  put  to  the  proof,  do  one  can  imagine  that 

an  expedttioQ  further  into  the  interior  of  Africa  could  bring  uo  either 

|k)rj  or  profit.     The  policy  which  has  placed  us  where  we   are  has 

iwored  to  the  Italian  people  that  it  was  neither  clear  iu  iCa  conceptiuu 

aor  pnotieml  in   its  aims.     The  Miuititer  who  thought  to  increase 

Us  repatatioD  by  it,  has  so  lost  credit  that  the  Chamber  first  publicly 

roted  against  him  on  the   most  frivolous   pretext,    and   afterwards, 

Toting  secretly  hy  ballot,  passed  his  estimates  hy  a  majority  of  only  one 

—a  ihing  unprecedented  iu  Italian  parliamentary  history.     Of  the 

int  blow  he  took  no  notice  ;  to  the  second  he  was  forced  to  succumb. 

Hii  reaignatiOD  carried  with  it  that  of  the  whole  Cabinet ;   but,  for 

nHooi  too  long  to  explain,  Signor  Depretis  was  again  charged  with 

tU  tuk  of  constructing  a  Government,  there  being  no  one  who,  in 

iIk  pRMnt  condition  of  the  Chamber,  could  be  expected  tu  be  more 

VfltaHfal.  Signor  Depretis,  who  had  defended  hia  colleague  to  the  best 

*(ldi  power  and  aaserted  the  solidarity  of  the  Government,  brought 

^  to  ofiice  with  him  almost  exactly  the  same  Cabinet  as  before — 

••U  XLV1U.  N 
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excluding,  of  conrtc,  Signer  Mancini,  aud  himself  provisionally 
undertaking  the  administration  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  19  said  to 
have  urged  Count  Robilant,  otir  ambassador  at  Vienna,  to  accept  the 
post,  hut  without  success.  In  what  way  this  exchange  of  Signor 
Mancini  for  Signor  Depretis  is  to  affect  our  policy  in  the  Red  Sea 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  since  it  was  just  as  much  the  policy  of  the 
second  as  of  the  first.  Kor  has  the  Cbauiber,  while  expressing  its 
dissatisfaction  both  by  its  secret  and  its  open  votei  ever  clearly  in- 
dicated what  were  the  things  it  wished  to  alter.  Signor  Depretis, 
when  questioned  as  to  his  intentions,  simply  replied  that  tbey  would 
be  regulated  by  circumstances,  and  he  was  pressed  no  further.  The 
country  would  not,  1  tbink^  willingly  abandon  Massowah  and  the 
other  posts  already  occupied ;  but  neither  wonid  it  wiJlingly  see  our 
poaaessioD  of  them  remain  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt,  in 
whose  tiame  the  taxes  are  still  coUectcdj  and  whose  flag  floats  beside 
our  own.  Any  retrograde  movement  would  be  extremely  displeasing 
to  it,  while  this  little  step  in  advance  would  satisfy  it,  without 
awakening  any  general  enthusiaara.  The  aetjuiaitiou  would  Iw  ren- 
dered easy  by  our  present  relations  with  Abyssiuiaj  which,  by  the 
latest  accounts,  arc  much  improved ;  and  no  opposition  is  expected 
from  the  new  Knglish  Government,  since  the  Couservativcs  will  not 
like  to  seem  le.is  friciHlly  to  Italy  than  the  Liberals.  In  any  case 
we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  let  our  own  Government  involve  itself  in  j 
»ny  enterprizc  in  the  interior  of  the  Soudan.  General  Ricci,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  T^fassowah,  expressed  himself  very  strongly 
in  the  Chamber  against  any  such  enterprize ;  and  his  opinion  was 
received  with  approbation,  as  it  appears  to  me,  both  by  the  Chamber 
and  by  the  country. 

In  summing  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy 
lias  not  yet  found  its  way  in  the  new  situation  created  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berliu.  In  Europe  it  rests,  and  will  continue  to  rest,  on  the 
German  and  Austrian  alliance — at  least  so  long  as  the  government 
does  not  fall  iutu  the  hands  of  the  Radicals,  which  does  not  seem 
likely  to  happen  at  present ;  wluLe  in  Asia  and  Africa  it  does  not 
intend  to  reduce  itself  to  abstention,  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
shape  for  itself  a  distinct  aim,  nor  to  decide  on  the  best  means  of 
attaining  it. 

R.   BoNOHt. 


CHOLERA : 
ITS  CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION.^ 


* 


THE  interest  excited  in  cholera  by  its  presence  in  Europe  during 
last  summer  and  autumu  was  reawnicucd  Id  the  spring  hy  the 
jnepect  of  a  var  vhieh  might  have  brought  us  face  to  face  vith  &n 
omT  rauch  more  formidable  than  the  armies  of  Russia.  War  is  no 
Intger  in  immediate  prospect,  so  that  for  the  present  wc  need  not 
tUik  of  cholera  in  connection  with  Asia  Minor  or  the  Black  Sea. 
Bot  the  epidemic  which  is  now  raging  with  such  pitiless  fury  iu  the 
Jftdilcrranean  provinces  of  Spain  makes  iis  all  feel  that  the  threat 
of  1984^  may  be  fulBlled  in  1885.  There  is  probably  no  serious  grouud 
ior  spprelieuding  that  we  shall  have  to  do  with  cholera  in  England 
tlus  jear;  the  chance,  however,  is  sufficiently  near  to  make  it 
RBSOnable  to  inquire  whether  any  usefid  information  as  to  the  causes 
of  cKolera,  or  the  way  iu  which  it  can  best  be  guarded  against,  ha«  been 
^ned  since  the  last  time  that  the  disease  visited  our  shores. 

In  dealing  with  cholera,  as  tu  other  matters  iu  respect  of  which 
cooiiact  mast  be  guided  by  knowledge  of  nonie  kind,  the  quostiou 
lint  sort  of  knowledge  is  best  and  must  valuable  comes  prominently 
to  the  front,  and  is  one  on  which  those  who  profess  to  follow  tlie 
aaentific  method,  and  Uiose  who  profess  to  he  guided  by  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  common  sense,  are  apt  to  entertain  ditlcrcnt 
opinions.  The  question  ii  in  reality  not  between  two  kinds 
afkaowledgc,  but  between  two  ways  of  acquiring  the  same  kind  of 
kncnriedge.  Those  of  us  who  have  studied  cholera  at  home  in  the 
kapital  vard  or  in  the  laboratory  approach  the  subject  on  one  side. 
TTwe  whose  lives,  like  that  of  my  frleud  Dr.  J.  M.  Cnningham,  the 
Snitiij  Commissioner  with  the  Gorerumcnt  of  India,  have  for  the 

*  Tkt  mIvUdcc  of  I  kctura  civlirerwl  at  the  ItonJ  Inrtltiition  on  Fridiiy  cnning, 
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most  part  been  sjpent  in  a  prulooged  encounter  with  cliolera  yeai(f 
after  year,  as  it  presents  itself  in  prisons  and  armies  and  among  the 
luultitudinoua  populations  of  our  Indian  Empire,  from  another.  But 
we  are  all  seeking  the  same  kind  of  knowledge,  and  what  is  more, 
we  all  tend  to  the  same  conclusions.  If,  for  example,  a  comparisoii 
he  made  of  the  rcccut  work  published  by  Dr.  Cuninghara,  "  CboIera'J 
What  can  the  State  do  to  prevent  it?"  in  which  he  professes  ti^ 
confine  himself  to  considerations  of  common  sense  and  deprecates 
the  interference  of  science  with  practical  questions,  with  the  lect 
given  a  few  months  ago  to  the  people  of  Munich  by  Professor  to 
Pettenkofer,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  highest  scicnri 
authorities  on  the  etiology  of  cholera,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ( rcrma 
Geii'hrifT  and  the  English  administrator  say  practically  the  same  thin^, 

As  this  paper  is  intended  for  the  perusal  of  persons  who  do  n 
■pecially  concern  themselves  with  pathology,  I  will  enter  as  littli 
u  possible  upon  subjects  of  cootrovcrsy,  regarding  it  as  of  mud 
more  importance  that  those  notions  as  to  the  cause  and  nature 
cholera,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  should  be  generally  nude 
stood,  than  that  the  claims  of  rival  investigators  should  be  Wndicaterf 
la  the  slow  process  by  which  new  knowledge  is  acciuired,  strife  is  i 
ueoesaary  and  uiiqucatiouably  a  productive  element.  Burning  ques- 
tions arise  wherever  and  whenever  scicnti&e  investigation  bcar«,  oi 
appears  to  bear,  on  practlcai  action.  Kreutnally  they  liud  theil 
solution;  but  in  the  meantime  it  h  almost  impossible  for  those  whc 
are  immediately  concerned  in  discussing  them  to  guard  against  th 
influence  of  personal  antagonisms  and  predilections.  As  regards 
recent  questions  of  this  kind,  I  think  that  I  am  myself  in  a  positio 
to  look  at  them  from  a  distance,  for  I  hare  had  no  direct  concc 
with  cholera  since  1866.  I  will  therefore  ask  the  reader  to  regan 
rac  neither  as  a  contagionist  nor  as  a  localist,  and  to  dismiss  the 
"  comma-bacillus  "  from  his  mind  until  we  have  had  time  to  take 
general  view  of  the  tendencies  which  this  great  world  plague  has' 
manifested  iu  its  dealings  with  mankind  since  it  first  found  its  way 
into  Europe. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  authorities  that  cholera  is  native  in  ludia,  and 
particularly  in  the  district  where  it  i»  now  "  endemic  " — namely,  ia^ 
the  district  which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  deltas  of  the  Uange* 
and  Brahmaputra  and  the  district  of  Cuttack.  As,  however,  it  fai 
the  most  part  confined  its  ravages  to  the  native  populations,  with 
whom  at  that  time  our  relations  were  much  less  direct  and  intimate 
than  they  are  now,  it  excited  no  general  interest,  and  was  indeed  ad 
little  known  to  medical  men  that  when  in  1817  the  disease  broke  ou 
at  Jcsaore,  near  Calcutta,  it  was  believed  to  be  an  entirely  ne 
malady.  Even  now  there  are  some  writers  who  speak  of  Jessorc 
the  "cradle  of  cholera"  and  the  year  1817  as  the  starting-point  oi 
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ita  history,    notvitlistaiiiling    that    the    iiuiuirics  wliicli   were   tlirn 

joici'tcd  allowed  cot  only  that  in  Bengal  the  disease  was  an  annual 

risitor^  but  that  iti  Calcutta   itself  it   was   fatally  (ircralcnt  in    tho 

o^tire  town  several  weeks  before  Dr.  Tytler  was  caltcd  to  see  the 

^^st  cas«  at  Jessorc. 

The    great  epidemic  of  1817  and   1SI8  was  distinguished  from 

previous  ones  by  its  extent  and  dcstructivcncss,  but  chiefly  by  the 

^^ircnnutance  that  in  this  year  it  became  for  the  6r8t  time  a  aerious 

4>bfltaclc  to  English  eonqtiest.       How  or   vrhea  it   began  it  is  pro- 

txAbLy    impossible  to  determine,  for  eridcncc   exists  of  its  presence 

ia    Jwly   1817   within  a  few  weeks  at  places   so   distant   from   one 

^.uothrr  as  Patoa  and  Dacca.     Two  months  later  it  was  at  Benares, 

^^Vlls^i>l^>  and  Mtrza^re;  aud  in  October  of  the  same  yearaucrent 

occurred  which  at  oucc  gave  the  disease  a  siguiticaticc   it  had  not 

'before  possessed.     The  Marquis  of  JIaatings,  with  au  army  of  over 

ten  thousand  i^uropcaus  and  a  much  larger  native  force,  was  iu  the 

^undelcund,  not  far  from  Atlahabail,  where  cholera  was  then  raging. 

Cbolera  had  on  several  previous  occasions  interfered  with   military 

oeeratiOBS,  but  this  time  it  attacked  Hastings'  European  troops  with 

%  vicdence    of   which    there    had    before  been    no    example.      The 

yestileoce  continued  for  several  weeks  with  unabated  destructive]] ess, 

liiitil  early  in  Xovemlier  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bundel- 

Fttoid  and  moved  westwards  in  its  march  towards  Gwalior,  on  which 

tk  norlality  at  onec  subsided.     Thousands  of  dead  and  dyin^  were 

lift  behind,  but  cholera  was  Icf^  behind  with  them,  and  a  lesson  was 

loBied  which  has  since  been  often  repeated  in  Indian  experience — 

Ibt  when  k  military  force  is  encountered  by  cholera,  removal  from, 

Clniafecled  locality  is  ihc  only  effectual  way  of  checking  »t. 

Id  I8I8  cholera  overspread  the  whole  Indian  Peninsula.  'West- 
tin!  it  extended  up  the  Ganges  valley  to  Delhi  and  Agra,  and 
ncatually  found  its  way  across  the  Sutlcj  to  Lahore.  Southwards 
il  lUaked  the  line  of  the  Vindbya.  attacked  Nagpore,  and  thcucc 
i^nsd  to  other  places  in  Central  India.  Along  the  cast  coast  tliere 
foe  destructive  epidemics  at  Visagapatam,  iu  the  deltas  of  the 
GodsTcry  and  Kistnub,  at  Madras  aud  Poudicherry,  and  various  other 
pbocs  lurther  south.  In  1810  Ceylon,  which  had  been  similarly 
landed  in  1804  and  jirobably  oflen  previously,  suffered  very  severely. 
Thciprcad  of  cholera  iu  the  island  was  naturally  enough  attributed 
to  the  commercial  intereonrsc  between  Trincomalcc  and  the  infected 
pOTti  QQ  ihc  coast  of  Coromaudcl.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or 
agvBsi  this  belief  as  rpf^ards  Ceylon,  it  is  difficult  to  offer  any  other 
nplatuition  of  the  outbreak  which  occurred  the  same  year  in  Jlaurltins 
iliu  the  obTious  one  that  it  was  carried  over  tho  sea  by  trading 
skiim,  for  even  though  the  evidence  which  exists  that  the  Mauritius 
epdmic  took  il»  start  from  the  arrival,  with  cholera  on  board,  of 
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the  ship  Topa;:e,  were  proved  to  be  defective,  it  could  scarcely  be 
accouDted  for  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  result  of  commercial  iuter- 
cour^e.  From  Mauritius  cholera  spread  to  Mada^jascar  aud  the 
Portuguese  settlemeuts  ou  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

In  the  course  of  1820  cholera  eccms  to  have  spread  over  Asia. 
In  that  year  it  was  at  Cautou  and  Naukin^  and  travelled  up  the 
Yang-tae-klaug  iulo  the  interior  of  CliiiiHj  aud  finally  reached  the 
capital.  lu  the  same  year  it  is  said  that  ITjO^OUO  persons  died  of  it 
in  the  island  of  Java.  Celebes,  the  ^Moluccas,  aud  the  Philippines 
were  iuvadal  at  the  same  time.  Uurmah,  Stiim,  aud  Singapore  had 
been  ravaged  the  pi-cviuus  yenr^and  it  was  believed  that  the  latter  place, 
where  so  many  streams  of  commercial  movemcut  meet,  was  the  source 
whence  the  iufectiou  was  distributed  over  China  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  The  explanation  was  probably  correct  By  the  universal 
infection  of  all  the  porta  of  our  Indian  dependencies  in  1819  the 
channels  of  European  commerce  in  the  East  were  more  thoroughly  con- 
taminated than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Jlodern  experience  teaches 
us  that  though  cholera  is  very  unapt  to  spread  in  this  way,  it  may  do 
so  ;  and  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  quite  impossible  to  doubt  that 
in  those  early  years  of  its  history  it  did  so. 

From  1330  onwards  we  have  evidence  that  cholera  has  never  been 
absent  from  Bengal,  and  has  behaved  throughout  in  the  same  way 
tiuit  it  (iocs  now.  The  best  geucral  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  influ- 
ence and  of  the  differences  which  subsist  between  years  of  great 
epidemic  prevalence  and  otiicrs,  may  be  gained  by  au  examiuatioa 
of  the  ticrifrs  of  maps  which  have  been  published  by  the  ludiaa 
Govcrumcnt.  The  conclnsiuiis  which  these  mapi4  suggest,  aud  which  ' 
arc  confirmed  by  the  mure  minute  and  exhaustive  study  of  cholera 
Btatifitics  which  lias  been  made  by  Dr,  BiydeUj^  may  be  summarily 
stated  as  follows. 

Within  certain  areas,  the  limits  of  which  comprise  the  alhivial  plaius 
adjoining  great  rivers,  and  particularly  in  the  deltas  of  such  rivers, 
cholera  is  always  present.  Outside  these  so-called  endemic  areas 
some  places  arc  distinguished  by  their  liability  to  the  epidemic  pre- 
valence of  the  disease,  others  by  their  special  immunity,  aud  in 
geucral  no  relation  can  be  traced  between  liability  to  epidemic  pre- 
valence and  personal  intercourse  with  infected  districts ;  so  that, 
however  clear  il  may  be  that  the  infection  of  cholera  is  capable, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  being  conveyed  from  place  to  place, 
Indian  c'lperienec  affords  no  ground  fur  attributing  any  importance 
to  sucli  conveyance  as  a  mcaus  of  the  spread  uf  cholera  in  that  uouutry. 

Let  me  now  try  to  give  au  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  escape  of  cholera,  if  such  an  expression   may  be  used, 


•  fVe  "KiiideniioCliflleniin  theBengiJ  Pr«iil«wy." 

Cticutu.    man. 


By  JsD«8  L.  Br^den,  U.D. 
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from  its  Indian  home  into  Europe.     As  probably  every  reader  knom, 
the  fint  £un)|>ean  country  invaded  by  cbolera  was   Kussia.  and   the 
first  JCuropcau  town  of  any  importance  was  Orenburg,  on  the  Ural, 
one  of  tlie  great  feeders  of  the  Caspian,      iiow  did  cholera  liud  its 
waj*  £rum  the  Indian  Peninsula  to  the  Caspian  ?     The  only  auswer 
that  cuu  be  giren  is  that  the  communication  took  place  by  way  of 
Penua,  and  that  Fcraia  itself  was  iurodod,  not^  as  has  been  sometimes 
said,  by  Afghanistan,  but  by  the  Persian  Gulf.      In  1821 — that  is,  a 
year  after  tbo  epidemic  ofZonsibar — there  was  a  destructive  outbreak 
of  cholera  at  Muscat  in  Arabia  and  at  the  Persian  port  of  Bushire, 
and  a   little  later  at  Bagdml.     From  these   littoral   beginuiugs   the 
epidemic  spread  during  the  next  year  (1822)  over  the  whole  of  Persia 
and  great  part  of   Asia  Minor.     In  1823  it  was  iu   Damascus  and 
Aleppo,  having  at  tlieaametime  or  previously  cxintcd  in  lakandcroon 
ud  other  places  on  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  nsually  stated  that  in 
lfi22  cholera  crossed  the  Caucasus  for  the  tint  time,  the  only  ground 
tar  the  statement  being  that  in  that  year  it  prevailed  at  abont  the  flame 
time  at  Tiflia  and  at  Astrachan.     In  reality,  cholera  seems  to  have 
iwlied  Astrachan,  not  over  the  Caucasus,  but  by  creeping  along  the 
Cupiin  shores  from  Resht,  which  was  the  first  place  invaded.      In 
lie  Caspian,  as  in  India,  it  found  a  suitable  soil  in  the  deltas  of  the 
Tatk  and  the  Volg:i,  and  6nally  ascended  the   Ural,  as   has  been, 
alicady  noted,  to  Orenburg.     Beyond  thcije  litnit«)   rhuli-ra   failed  to 
jMwtratc  further  into  Kurope  either  by  the  Metliterranean,  the  Black 
Sot  or  the  Caspian,  its  disappearance  iu  Syria  and   iu    Astrachau 
bang    simultaneous.       There    seems    good     reason    fur    believing 
iW  it  was  entirely   absent  for  six  years    (1823    to  182D),  but  in 
AagMt  1829  it  reappeared  in  Orenburg  without  its  being  possible 
to  taocrtain  with  any  certainty   whence  it  came.    All   that  can   be 
unrted  i»,  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  widely  scattered  over  Central 
Aai,  in  jVfghanistan,  at  Teheran,  at  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  as  well  as  on 
ik  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  that  in  cousequcuce  it  was  on  this 
occaiioD  believed  to  have  rather  come  by  Central  Asia  than  from  Persia. 
1b  1830,  the  year  after  the  Orenburg  epidemic,  cbolera  made  its 
lint  great  advance  into  Kurope.     In  August  of  that  year  there  were 
dertnctive  epidemics  at  Aatraehan  (where  there  is  good  reason  for 
bdifviBg  that  the  cholera  had  wintered),  at  Zaritziu,  at  Saratov,  at 
Kiao,  and  finally  at  Penza — all,  with  the  exception  of  thn  last,  on 
the  Volga.   A  few  weeks  later  it  was  at  Taganrog,  Kertch,  Sebastopol, 
CkEOOD  and    Odessa,  and    finally,   in  September  1830,  began  the 
epdcmic  of    Moscow,  which  was   rendered  memorable  by  the  self- 
ttctilicc  and  devotion  of  the  Russian  Emperor.     In    1U31   cholera 
fi»  diL-  first  time  apreul  over  Central  Europe.      Beyond  the  broad 
hct  tliai  Rnasia  was  tirst  invaded,  it  is  quite  impossililc  to  say  how 
this  momentous  result  was  brought  about,  as  the  reader  may  at  ouce 
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satisfy  himself  by  companng  the  following  dates,  which  nrc  derived 
from  Dr.   Peteni'    "History  of   the    Travels   of    Asiatic   Cholcr«,"( 
published  iu  the  KcjMjrts  of  the  United  States  War  Department:^! 
Moscow,    Septcuibcr  1830  to   Miircb  1831;   and  iu  the  latter  year, 
Petersburg,  June;   "Warsaw   and   Cracow,   April;  Dautzic,   March;- 
Berlin,   August;    Hamburg,    October.      In   October    1831    ckoler»< 
appeared   at   Suudcrlaud   and   became    epidemic    there   aud   tQ   the' 
neighbouring  towus,  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  Shields;  but  it  was  not 
imtil  a  large  Dumber  of  ]>erBoDB  had  been  attacked  and  died   that  it 
was   admitted   to   be   Asiatic.     There   is  evidence   that   during  the 
preceding  summer  the  disease  had  been  introduced  into  the  port  of 
LuiidoD,  and  had  ercn  spread  among  the  maritime  population ;   but 
notwithstanding  that  no  special  prccautionsappear  to  bare  been  taken, 
London  itself  remained  exempt  until  early  iu  the  spring  of  1832. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  it  prevailed  in  moat  of  the  seaport 
towns  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  was  carried  across  the  Atlantic 
by  Irish  emigrants.  For  when,  in  June  1833,  the  disease  broke  out 
in  a  lodging-house  in  Quebec*  whith  had  received  a  number  of  these 
emigrants,  destroyed  fifty-six  Hves,  and  in  the  next  fortnight  spread 
everywhere  iu  the  town,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  perBons 
brought  with  them  to  their  new  home  the  seeds  of  cholera.  The 
history  of  the  invasion  of  MontreaJ,  which  occurred  about  simolta- 
ueously,  was  but  a  rcpctitiou  of  tho  experience  of  Quebec.  During 
the  autumn  of  1832  aud  the  year  following,  cholera  ascended  the 
St.  Lanreuce  to  Chicago,  aud  thenco  found  its  way  to  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  where  it  very  seriously  interfered  with  the  military  oper&- 
tioDs  'against  the  Indians.  In  1833  it  appeared  in  Cuba,  whence  it 
spread  later  in  the  same  year  to  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Tampieo,  and 
other  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  eventually  to  Mexico  aud 
Vera  Cniz.  Epidemics  continued  to  occur  iu  the  Spanish- speaking 
countries  of  the  New  World  until  1831-35,  in  the  former  of  uhich 
years  Spain  itself  wai  for  the  first  time  invaded.  The  great  epi- 
demics of  Madrid  and  Barcelona  were  followed  by  a  general  cxteu- 
aion  along  the  Mediterranean  coast — Cctte,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Nice, 
Genoa,  and  Naples  being  attacked  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  mentioned.  As  there  was  an  interval  between  the 
Mediterranean  spread  and  the  great  wave  which  had  affected  I'.ngland 
in  18.32,  it  seemed  aa  if  the  disease,  which  was  commuuicated  to  the 
New  World  from  the  Old,  had  been  returned  back  to  it  from  the 
West  Indies.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not  is  scarcely  worth  inquiry. 
It  would  be  much  more  interesting  if  wc  could  explain  how  it  was 
that  the  Meditcrraneau,  which  was  iu  1815^  exposed  to  every  con- 
ceivable chance  of  iufecliou,  was  not  invaded  until  1834- ;  aud  why, 
having  seized  ui>on  such  porta  as  Marseilles  aud  Genoa,  it  showed  no 
•   Dr.  Peters,  lee.  eit.  p.  SC4. 
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lafaic;  to  traTel  northwards  tu  the  country  it  had  previously 
^nWL  Let  me  add  that  cholera  did  not  leave  Eurapc  until  I837j 
^  irhich  the  Western  World  was  free  from  it  for  a  decade. 

Cholera  reached  the  Caspian  for  the  third  time  in  April  1847^  its 
srinl  being  the  outcome  of  a  general  spread  of  tlie  diHCOAc  in  Persia 
and  Central  Asia.  It  soon  found  its  way  into  the  interior  of  Russia 
tal  broke  ont  for  the  second  time  in  IMoaeoir,  two  months  after  it 
bidappcArcd,  almost  simultaneously,  at  Astrachan  and  ('Onstantinople. 
By  the  winter  of  IR17— S  it  was  at  Riga,  and  spread,  during  the 
foiloving  snmmcr,  just  as  it  had  done  before,  along  the  Baltic  coasts 
mcbing  llamhurx  in  Septcrobf^r. 

Tbe  conreyaQce  of  cholera  into  England,  and  from  England  to 
America,  waa  but  a  repetition  of  what  had  happened  in  1832;  and 
tbe  suae  sort  of  evidence  existed  at  New  Orleans  and  at  New  York, 
iavfakfa  places  the  epidemic  began  simultaueously  (December  1848) 
of  importation  by  emigrants.  From  l&i7  Western  liurope  was  again 
fmErDm  cholera  for  six.  years,  notwithstaudiug  that  it  was  always 
praent  somewhere  iu  the  l^ust.  1853  was  a  cholera  year :  it  was 
iMrked  by  a  fearful  epidemic  in  St.  Fetersbur;^,  which  again  spread 
iloag'the  Baltic  coast,  reaching  London  and  Livcrijool  iu  July,  but 
sot  becoming  epidemic  until  the  following  year. 

After  a  dozen  years  of  immuDtty^  cholera  again  appeared  in  Europe 
ia  18(B.  On  this  occasion  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  pestilence 
Ruhed  Europe,  not  as  before  by  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea,  but  by 
lie  Mediterranean.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cholera  was  rife  at 
Mda  and  Mecca  in  the  spring  of  1865,  also  that  it  prevailed  from 
tltf  beginning  of  June  iu  Alexandria,  and  appeared  in  IMalta  on  the 
20th  of  that  month,  and  about  the  same  time  at  Marseilles,  and 
BdiHqueatly  on  the  coast  of  Spain  (Valencia).  As  was  the  case  last 
itmmcr,  tlie  seed  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  on  that  occasion  bore 
frail  in  the  deaths  of  about  7,000  persons  in  five  monlhs.  There 
m  alto,  aa  many  readers  will  remember,  a  small  epidemic  at  South* 
uDptoo,  the  origin  of  which  was  traced  by  Dr.  Parkes  to  the  arrival 
of  tbips  with  cliolern  on  board  from  Alciiaudria;  but  with  this  excep- 
lioB  Western  Euriijw  remained  free  until  the  folliiwing  year.  Nor 
ia  tU  probability  would  Kugland  have  ever  suffered  as  it  did  in  18Q6, 
bad  tbe  sporadic  spread  of  cholera  froni  the  Mecca  pilgrims  been 
tun  only  risk.  At  the  time  that  all  these  events  were  going  on 
iboat  the  Mediterranean  a  new  storm  was  brewing  iu  the  old 
qmrter— in  North  Germany.  T!ic  appearance  of  cholera  on  August  29, 
186.1,  At  Altenburg,  a  place  situated  iu  tlic  very  middle  of  Ger- 
Btty,  vu  one  of  the  strangest  events  which  is  on  record  iu 
ichtion  to  cholera  in  Europe.  The  epidemic  iu  that  district,  which 
itodiuivety  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Elbe,  lasted  for  four  months 
Iw.,  until  the  very  middle  of  winter),  culminating  in  October,  and 
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dcstrojing  500  people.  All  of  tlicse  deaths  occurred  iu  some  haJf- 
dozeu  towus  lying  to  tlio  southward  of  LciiKic.  This  was  followc 
hy  a  general  diiiBCiiiiDBtiuu  oi'  cholera  in  ticrmauy.  By  July  IhCiQ 
it  was  already  &t  Loodoa  aud  LivcrpouJ.  The  Frussiaus  iu  their. 
march  iuto  Bohemia  passed  through  the  country  that  hod  beei 
the  eeat  uf  the  epidemic  iu  the  previous  year,  and  oa  their  ruturi 
from  tlicir  short  but  victorious  campaign  eucouutered  it  in  Uallol 
aiid  Leipsic,  in  which  places  hy  that  time  It  had  gained  headway, 
aud  suffered  so  severely  that  more  soldiers'  lives  were  lost  by  cholera 
than  by  the  weapons  of  the  Austriana.  Since  18G(j  ire  in  England 
have  again  had  a  long  period  of  immunity,  notwithstanding  that  we 
have  been  rciicatoiUy  tlirentenod.  In  Germany  a  succession  of  epide- 
mics occurred  between  1873  and  1875,  none  of  wliich  reached  England, 
Althongh  these,  from  the  completeness  with  which  they  were  invea^^l 
tigatcd,  afford  matcnals  for  a  very  inatructive  study  of  the  subject, 
1  must  for  the  present  content  myself  with  tlie  sketch  already  given 
of  the  epidemics  which  have  affected  this  country.*  It  may, 
perhaps,  HufHee  to  enable  the  re^ider  to  see  that  in  these  snooeasirc 
spreads  of  cholera  over  the  civilised  world  it  follows  certain  general 
laws — as,  for  example^  that  it  loves  great  rivers,  and  particularly  tbeiifl 
deltas  and  estuaries,  aud  tfiat  it  is  capable  of  being  conveyed  over 
sea  and  laud,  following  for  the  most  part  the  lines  of  commercial  inter' 
course.  On  either  side  uf  this  general  view,  which  the  uubiaHscd 
iulclligcut  reader  of  clioSera  history  finds  himself  compelled  to  tak^ 
range  the  opposite  opinions  of  uontagiouists  on  the  one  hand,  who 
believe  that  cholera  came  to  Kurope  iu  ISfiO,  because  the  maferies 
mort/i  accidentally  escaped  from  India ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  believers 
iu  tile  spontaneous  origin  of  cholera,  who  think  that  they  mean  some- 
thing  when  they  say  that  the  cause  of  cholera  is  "  atmospheric  '*  or 
"  telluric." 

Let  us  now  see  what  can  be  learned  by  looking  at  the  subject 
from  the  consideration  of  its  pathological  nature.  '\>\''ith  this  view 
we  will  take  as  our  otarting- point  the  assumption  that  cholera  is  a 
*' specilic  "  disease,  which  means  simply  that  it  has  n  particular  or 
proper  cause — a  cause  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  aud  without  which  it 
cauuot  come  into  existence.  In  each  of  the  diseases  kuown  as 
smalljKjx,  glanders,  diphtheria,  cattle-plague,  the  cause  presents  itself 
as  a  tangible  material  which  can  be  obtaiued  £rom  tlie  body  of 
any  human  being  or  animal  affected  with  it,  and  may  thus  be 
subjected  to  experimental  investigation.  In  the  case  of  the  aDection 
called  woolsortcrs'  disease,  or  splenic  fever,  to  which  persons 
engaged   in   manipulating   particular  kinds  of  wool  imported  from 
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Bast  are  liable^  we  know  tliat  the  material  cause  not  only  cxiata 
in  thr  body  of  the  sufferer,  but  also  in  the  wool  by  vrhich  he  ia 
infected.  Cholera  wc  believe  to  have  a  similar  material  and  tangible 
cause,  bat  no  one  s;s  yet  baa  been  able  to  seize  upon  it.  It  has  bccu 
Mmgfat  for  both  diligently  and  skilfully,  but  it  has  hitherto  cinded 
iDTCstigation.  It  will  tlicrcfore  be  coavcnieot  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
unkaowTi  entity  .r. 

In  the  search  after  the  jc  of  cholera  which  now  occupies  so  many 
tuindi,  the  method  which  the  pathologist  ought  to  follow— the  only 
oae  li«  can  follow  with  reasocablc  prospect  of  success — is  that  of 
poeoeding  step  by  step  from  the  kuuwu  to  the  unkuowD.  Coojecture 
■nnt  lead  the  way  to  discovery,  but  those  conjectures  only  are 
lilwly  to  be  productive  which  are  fguuded  oa  the  comparison  of 
tntknown  with  known  relatious. 

The  fact  which  we  have  to  explain  is  that  cholera  has  spread  from 
In^ia  all  over  the  world,  and  is  always  spreading  somewhere.  'Hie 
kioriedge  we  have  to  guide  us  iu  seekiug  fur  au  explauatiou  is  that 
ii  fltber  spreading  diseases  the  spread  consists  in  the  conveyance  of 
ttmetliinff  tangible  from  the  infected  person  or  thing  to  a  healthy 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance ;  and  the  legitimate  guiding 
onjecturc  is,  that  whatever  may  be  known  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ibic  something  in  the  cases  in  which  it  can  be  investigated,  is 
also  to  be  true  in  thasc  cases  in  which,  as  in  cholera,  it  is  for 
iW  present  beyond  our  reach. 

la  the  current  language  of  pathology,  the  conveyahlc  something  by 
sbtcli  infectious  diseases  are  propagated  is  called  conlaffium,  a  word 
sliidi  may  be  couvenicutly  used,  provided  that  it  is  not  allowed  to 
any  say  snggestlou  that  the  disease  to  which  it  is  applied  spreads 
\tj  persooal  contact  or  iutcruourse.  Like  other  acicutilic  terms,  its 
ue  ia  to  serve  as  a  label  for  certain  knowledge.  Under  the  heading 
mtaginm,  the  pathologist  says  (1)  that  all  coutagia  consist  of 
OjeuiBetl  (not  merely  organic)  matter;  (2)  that  this  matter  must,  in 
onler  to  be  disseminated,  be  in  a  state  of  fine  division  {particulate) ; 
(i)  cbat  the  particles  of  which  it  consists  arc  living ;  (4)  that  they 
doive  their  life  (not  as  hiiving  been  thenisclvcs  bits  of  the  living 
nbitance  of  the  diseased  man  or  animal,  but)  from  parents  like 
IbeoMlTes.  With  reference  to  all  of  these  prupositions,  excepting 
Ae  bst,  there  is  agreement  of  opinion.  It  is  now  eighteen  years 
■nee  H  was  proved  by  the  investigations  of  Cliauveau  that  all  the 
best  knowu  contagia  (which  are  liquids  of  the  character  of  vaccine 
Ivnph)  owe  their  activity  to  the  minute,  almost  ultra-microscopical, 
partiel«  which  float  in  them ;  ond  no  one  doubts  that  these  particles 
IPC  (H^anizcd,  and  that  their  power  of  producing  disease  dep<;nils  on 
thrir  QrganiiatJoa.  Further,  we  know,  with  reference  to  one  or  two 
i(mim    namrly.  woolsorters'  disease,  or  splcuic  fever,  tuberculosis. 
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leprosy,  and  one  form  of  septicaemia,  that  the  partidea  in  question 
are  not  only  organized,  but  themselves  organisms — t.e.,  living   indi- 
viduals deriving  tliclr  life  from  parents  like  themselves.     But   froin 
the  moment  that  the  pathologist  begins  to  infer  that  because  in  tbeie 
particular    instanccfl,    which     can    bo  experimentally    investigated, 
infection    occurs   by    organisms,    it    must  be    so  in   the    case,   for 
example,  of  cliolcru,  of  which  the  hehavtour  ia  very  different  iodi 
from  that  of  any  of  the  infectious  diseases   above   enumerated, 
leaves  certainty  behind  him  and  passca  into  the  region  of  more  or' 
less  probable  conjecture.      Wiih  reference  to   the   special  question 
•which  now  interests  ns,  he  has  to  compare  the  mode  of  operation  by 
which  cholera  spreads  with  the  modes  of  operation  of  those  diseases 
•which  are  propagated  by  self-multiplying  contagia — first,  with  a  vicir, 
to    the    estimation    of   the    antecedent    probability    that    they    «r 
essentially  identical ;  and   secondly,  to  the  testing  of  the  estimate 
arrived    at    by   such  experimental    investigations    as    circuoist 
place  within  his  reach. 

The  antecedent  probabilities  may  he  stated  as  follows  : — If  ^ 
reader  will  approach  the  subject  with  a  miud  freed  for  the  luoi 
from  metaphysical  con  si  derations,  he  •will  sec  that  the  spread  of 
cholera  over  the  world  must  be  due  either  to  the  ditiperaion  of  infected 
persons,  or  of  things  wilh  which  ?ucb  persons  have  been  iu  contact, 
or  to  llie  disscmituition  through  tlic  air  of  what  may  he  called 
**  cholera-dust."  The  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
cholera-dust  rests  on  the  teaching  of  experience  as  to  whether  cholera 
can  or  cannot  jump  from  one  place  to  another  at  a  distance  without 
the  aid  of  personal  intercourse.  If  this  docs  occur  it  can  only  be 
by  dust — T.f.,  minute  particles  of  infective  material  suspended  iu  tbi 
air.  If  it  is  not  so,  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  snch  crenl 
as  the  conveyance  of  cholera  from  Ceylon  to  Mauritius  in  18]0jfrom| 
Astrachan  up  the  Volga  in  1830,  from  Hamburg  to  Sunderland  in-' 
1831,  from  Dublin  to  Montreal  in  1832,  and  from  Havre  to  Halifax  iu 
1849,  in  all  cf  which  immigration  from  infected  places  of  men  witlx 
their  belongings  led  to  the  appearance  of  cholera  where  it  was  before 
unknown,  should  be  attributed  exclusively  to  the  introduction  into 
these  places  of  persons  actually  suffering  from  cholera,  or  to  the  cij>^ 
cumstance  that  these  persons,  whether  themselves  infected  or  not,™ 
brought  with  them  an  infected  environment.  Experience  all  over 
the  world  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative,  for  on  the  one  hand 
it  teaches  that  cholera  is  not  "  catching,"  so  that  attending  on  the  sick 
is  in  itself  unattended  with  any  risk ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
cholera  has  such  a  power  of  /launihif/  Incalitiea,  that  a  house,  street, 
town,  or  district  where  cholera  prevails  to-dny  becomes  thereby  tnoie 
liable  to  a  second  visitation  next  year  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Now 
the  only  way  in  which  such  a  fact  as  this  can  be  explained  is  by  sup- 
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posing  that  the  material  cause  of  choicra  is  eapiibla  orexiiting  in 

faaman  belongiogs  for  a  length  of  time  independcnOy  of  tlie  human 

bodj  from  which  it  sprang.      Hut  iu  addition  j  t  siig^rsta  Bomethiiig  aa 

to  the  Datum  of  that  cause.      That  the  contagiuin  of  cliolcra  is  capable, 

after  maoT  months  of  quiescence,  of  rccoTCring  its  activit^r  wlicncror 

the  conditions  of  that  activity  come   into  existence,  is  n  fact  which, 

while   it  is   otherwise  unintelligible,  is    very  ca-illr  explained  uii  the 

tappontion   that  the  contagium  itself  ia  endowed  with  life ;  for  it  \n 

cfaaracterUttc  of  Hnng  things  that  they  have  the  power  of  nloepiiig 

and  waVing — of  hiberuatirig,  and   reviving  nndcr   Ibo    influence  lA 

Mmmcr  warmth.      In  addition  to  thia,  wc  arc  led  in  tho  lamo  dlfoc- 

ttoQ  by  the  consideration,  which  applies  to  cholera  in  common  with 

I  J  Other  spreading  diseases,  that  whatever  the  .r  nmy  lie,  it  rcrtatuly 

^^■hesMs  another  essential  property  of  orgauisms — namely,  that  it  tl 

^^dile  of  8«lf- multiplication ;  for  however  iiicoriKirteraljIc    may   bo 

axt  Toght  of  material  which  is  wanted  for  the  iiifectiun  of  a  singlo 

indiridiial,  it  is  dear  that  when  choicra  itiradea  a  counlry  for  tho 

int  time,  the  increase  of  that  material,  iu  the  body  of  the  first  case, 

tint  in  tbc  bodies  of  the  thousands  aubsef^ucutty  aSecteJ,  must  bo 

The  flaajeetare  tbercibre  that  cholera^  like  other  epidemic  disease*, 

ovei  itapovcT  of  ^Rading  to  a  living   and   teirmultiplymg  organ' 

ioB  ii  so  well  fiwiiJed  that  wc  arc  jtiatilied  in  takiug  it  as  a  starting- 

fOJBt  ftaa  vUift  vemayat  once  proceed  to  inquire — fint,  where  thia 

iM^mta^BoAm  cake*  place ;  and  secondly,  how  it  is  broagbt  about. 

Ik  fat  qaesboB,  I  tbiztk^  I  c*n  best  anivtH*  by  stating  to  you  tho 

ilev  «■  dbc  asbiecc  whidi  haa  reccited  the  most  general  aeoeptanea. 

1m  n^kMC  fcm,  !•  «e  baire  seen,  tkeie  ia  no  doubt  whatever  that 

da  dneaK  if  vtaA  i&e  hnman  being  or  the  animal  affected  with  it 

^Hl  fveccaia  ^«rs  ^«iSB  witk  tk  derdopaKot  of  the  dtaeaae-prD- 

iaim%  aqpMMB  x ;  far  ia  tlw  Immib,  be  tlwy  few  or  Buay^  which 

ie^nac  bccwan  cW  aonBff  of  ^  ««d  in  tbe  body  of  a  hnu% 

aiHi  and  As  ■■fiHiiw  oC  tte  bajvwt — that  ia,  betweea  iooewU- 

taaaJJ^t     flb  wtah  of  t&«  Kmg  body  of  th*  aflected  nuoid 

^ — wrr  sa  ilhuiiimMj  lifcsted  tkai  in  vnoy  wAtr\tt%  no  frafBCart 

'i'^mm^mmu^  imf  oT  onbtaf  Uood,  ess  be  fomd  wliiefa 

Am  one  aamn.  'Aamm^  and  ma  «f  lliii—iih  of  the  elMneUr- 

)^  Mfc  rnv  ^adn^  cadh  of  wUcfc  ■iBiJilinlly  ia  capable  cf  ana- 

■ri  r^^tfladbwifoaaa  ato  Oa  lodtof  *  iuMf  w^mmL 

*-^i\n  wmHttmi  iiiiHi  ■»rf|.iiid  jImh,  Ifcot  iif  nfT-Hr* 

of  «  lifcca  flM*  "•  t^  <>^ 

dbene  of  Ac  dovM^vB*'^  «pMb  w 

■J  amthnytwiM ffc  of  the  fcwriwH *■««** **»■■*»' 

inrtr  mdioas  ifla  oiiar  hasisc  picea4ai  ^ 

™^  ^  n— ifc  flTtnlip^  latftpTf  of  Ae  kiait  can  6b  owMfwL    A# 
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yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  frnd  the  organism,  cither  in  the  bk 
or  ia  aiiT  living  tissue,  notwithstaoiltng  that  the  research  has 
conducted  with  every  powsibte  care.  Nor  has  it  been  found  eithi 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  nflected  with  cholera,  or  that  any  part  of 
them,  possessed  the  power  of  infecting  other  hcaJthy  persons.  Con- 
tequcntly  tbe  opinion  first  arrived  at  and  formulated  by  Professor 
Pettcnkofer  has  come  to  be  very  generally  adopted — that  in  cholera 
the  multiplication  of  x  takes  placcj  not  in  the  tissues  of  the  sick 
person,  but  in  his  environment.  Let  us  cxamiuc  a  little  more  close 
what  this  means. 

Under  the  term  environment  is  included  everj'thing  which  is 
relation  with  the  e:itcrnal  surface  of  the  body,  including  the  air 
breathe  and  the  water  and  other  material  which  wc  use  as  food. 
And  inasmuch  as  no  multiplication  can  take  place  otherwise  than  in 
a  suitable  soil  consisting  of  organic  matter,  and  no  such  soil  exists  in 
the  air,  we  may  limit  the  po&sible  scats  of  multiplication  to  tlie 
moist  organic  substances  of  various  kinds  which  eitst  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Putting  this  into  plainer  language,  it  means 
that  when  the  cholera  x  invades  a  previously  uninfected  locality  in 
which  it  is  about  to  become  epidemic,  the  drat  thing  it  docs  is  not  to 
find  a  home  for  itself  (as  the  x  of  smallpox,  of  cattle- plague,  or  of 
splenic  fever  would  do)  in  the  body  of  some  healthy  portion,  but  to 
sow  itself  in  whatever  material  at  or  near  the  surface  it  Jit  for  Ut 
reception  and  xjpgetatifm. 

Now,  in  Gur  study  of  the  laws  of  diffusion  of  cholera  we  have  sren 
that,  although  cholera  may  be  repeatedly  introduced  by  persoDftl 
intercourse  into  an  uninfected  locality  without  result,  it  finally,  after 
a  shorter  or  longer  latency,  bears  fruit ;  and  this  wc  ciplain  on  the 
hypothesis  that,  of  the  two  conditions  which  are  essential  to  the 
frnctiticalion  of  the  germ — namely,  the  presence  of  the  organism 
itself,  and  the  presence  of  a  soil  suitable  for  its  growth,  the  latter  is 
cf  more  importance  than  the  former;  that,  in  short,  the  rexisoD  why 
a  given  town  or  country  remains  cxcmjit  from  cholera — is  not  that  the 
aced  of  infection  fails  to  reach  it,  but  that  those  local  conditions 
which  are  necessary  for  its  vegetation  are  wanting.  If  we  call  the 
environment  y,  then  the  cause  of  cholera  is  not  x-\-y,  but  xy,  so  that^ 
whatever  value  we  assign  to  j,  the  product  disappears  as  y  vanishes.'S 

If  the  cholera  organism  multiplies  in  the  soil,  not  in  the  indivi- 
dual, it  must,  in  order  to  exercise  its  disease- producing  function^ 
attack  the  human  body  by  one  of  two  ehannelsj  either  by  air  or  food; 
it  must  be  taken  in  either  by  breathing  or  swallowLngj  for  the  akin 
has  so  little  power  of  absorption  that  it  need  not  be  considered.  Tt 
seems  to  be  extremely  probable  that  in  cither  case  x  enters  th: 

*  la  deugoating  tb«  seed,  genD,  Dontagiam,  or  natfrita  tmrhi  of  eludera  f, 
the  soil  or  enrinmtnent  ^,  I  roilow  ProfMBor  v.  P«ttenkofcr. 
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ovgttuna  by  the  saue  ])ortal— uamcJy,  bv  tbe  process  of  iatcstinal 

■bmytiou;   that  is,  by  the  samechaunel  by  Trbichtbo  nutritious  part 

ofonrfood  is  assimilated — i.e.,  thai  even  if  it  were  introduced  by  the 

bmtb,  it  woutd  still  act  by  localizing  it«elf  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Caoieqaeutly,  if  we  want  to  engage  in  the  search  for  it,  there  are 

tro  places  where  wo  should  expect  and  seek  to  find  it — namely,  firet, 

in  tbc  soil;  and  secondly,  in  the  intestine  of  infected  persons.    Hitherto 

atttQtioQ  has  been  exclusively  given  to  the  investigation  of  tbc  ab- 

floriu^  apparatus  of  the   alimentary  canal  as  the  Kpot   in  which  ar 

vonU  be  likely  to  be  caught  aa  it  vere  Jlaffrante  delicto. 

In  illustratiDn  of  this,  let  me  now  refer  to  the  efforts  which  have 
hns  made  at  various  periods  to  carry  out  this  inquiry.  Without 
jdng  back  to  the  attempts  made  by  Dr.  Snow  in  the  epidemic  of 
I8M,  I  will  content  myself  with  a  rapid  survey  of  what  has  been 
dou  in  more  recent  times,  premising  that  there  is  no  necessary 
(QoiKtion  between  the  notion  which  I  am  now  advocntiog — namely, 
ditl  the  cholera  t  rchides  in  the  soil,  and  produces  cholera  by  finding 
itt  way  into  the  intestine,  and  the  belief  that  the  intestinal  contents  of 
jamna  suffering  from  cholera  arc  directly  pernicious  and  infecting. 

In  1870  a  morphologist   of  great  distinction   (Professor   HallierJ 
pdihshed.  a  remarkable   series  of  observations,  in  which  he  endea- 
nmd  to  shoWf  ou  purely  morphological   grounds,  that   the  birth- 
plwo  (or  rather  the  nursery)  of  cholera  is   the   ricc-plant — that  a 
pvuite  whicb  grows  on  this  plant,  so  essential  to  the  p0])ulations  of 
Uie  endemic  area  of  Bengal,  becomes  in   the  course  of  succcssiTe 
tnaftformatious   the   cholera   Fungus ;    that  ibis   ftingns  throws  off 
nfons  which  arc  the  immediate  producers  of  cholera ;    and  that  by 
■KiBS  of  the  endurance  and  extreme   levity   of  these   spores,  they 
Km  at  agents  by  which  cholera  is  spread  all  over  by  the  wind  ;  and 
10  OIL     Of  Hallier  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  however  distinguished  he 
oti^t  be  as  a  botanist,  he  was  a  bad  pathologist,  and  that  his  method 
«u  fundamentally  wrong,  inasmuch  as  he  proceeded  throughout  on 
assumption  that  the  morphological  characters  of  an  orgauism 
to  be  infective  may  be  taken    as  evidence  of  its  infective 
;  whereas  pathology  admits  nothing  to  be  a  coutagium  unless 
it  c&a  be  observed  in  action  as  such.      For  one  thing,  at  all  events, 
wcaay  be  grateful  to  the  Jena  botanist.     It  was  for  tbc  purpose  of 
investigatiog  his  theory  that  those  indefatigable  cholera  workers,  Drs. 
Levis  and  Cunningham,  were  sent  to  India,  where,  although  they  spent 
■QOni  time  aud  labour  in  correcting  Hallier's  mistakes  than   it   took 
Uallier  himself  to  fall  into  them,  they  were  thereby  alTurded  opportunity 
icquiring  information  of  the  highest  practical  and  scientific  value, 
[twmildtake  too  long  to  refer  to  other  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
'hditmay  be  readily  understood   that  the  question  of  the  material 
caoae of  cholera  was  too  important  to  be  neglected,  and  that  as  soon 
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M  cholera  seemed  once  more  to  threaten  Europe  it  again  argeutl/ 
claimed  tlie  attention  of  scicntitic  patbologisto.  Accordingly,  ia 
18H3j  Dr.  Koch;  who  ia  the  author  of  two  of  Uic  greatest  disouvoiiet 
of  moiicra  times  ia  relation  to  spreading  diseases,  iras  deputed  hj 
the  German  Imperial  Governmeat  to  proceed  to  £g;pt,  and  iheo  to 
India,  to  investigate  cholera. 

Stated  in  few  words,  the  results  of  Dr.  Koch's  inquiries  were— 
(])  That  the  .r  in  cholera  hoa  the  form  of  a  curved  rod,  which 
Ur.  Koeh  likens  to  a  comma  (as  irrittcii  not  as  printed)  ;  and  (2) 
That  the  disease  (cholera)  ia  caused  by  the  presence,  growth,  and  multi* 
plication  of  this  organism  in  the  apparatus  for  absorption  contained 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  by  the  consequent 
formation  there  of  an  animal  poison  which  produces  the  collapse  and 
the  other  fatal  cITects  of  cholera.  wk 

These  statements,  as  soon  as  they  became  publicly  Itnown,  assumed 
a  very  great  importance,  because  they  appeared  to  affonl  support  to 
a  doctrine  with  which  they  have  no  necessar}'  connection — namely, 
that  of  the  commuuicability  of  cholera  by  direct  personal  intercourse 
with  the  sick.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  countless  myriads 
of  organisms  of  a  particular  form  iu  the  intestinal  liquid,  although 
very  interesting  in  itself,  affords  no  cvidcnec  that  they  arc  the 
ciilpriU,  unices  two  other  things  can  he  jirovcd  resijccting  thcra — 
namely,  that  they  possess  the  power  of  producing  cholera  wherever 
they  c\i9t,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  their  life,  not 
merely  within  the  intestine,  hut  also  in  the  soil ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  evidence  that  the  material  cause  of  cholera  is  capable  of  ~ 
existing  outside  of  the  body  ond  of  spreading  over  the  world  inde- 
pendently of  the  presence  of  persons  affected  with  the  disease,  is  so 
conclosiTe,  that  no  explanation  of  cholera  can  be  accepted  which 
does  not  ta1cc  this  into  account.  ^H 

Now  in  India  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  cholera  is  a  vez^fl 
practical  one.  Here,  cholera  is  chie6y  a  questton  of  preaerriag  life; 
in  India  it  is  one  of  commerce,  and  consequently  of  national 
prosperity.  If  it  were  believed  iu  India  that  the  cholera  patient  Ja 
himself  a  source  of  infection,  that  each  individual  comma  is  a  sonrooB 
of  danger,  ludia  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  prophylactics  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  were  adopted  lost  year  by  the  ignorant 
and  short-sighted  administrators  of  Italy  and  France.  And  it  vsaSf 
I  believe,  on  this  ground  judged  necessary  by  Her  Majestj-^s  Indian 
Government  to  send  out  a  special  Commission  for  the  jiurpOBe  of 
reporting  generally  on  the  practical  bearing  of  the  German  investiga- 
tions.   The  Commission  was  under  the  general  guidance  of  Dr.  Klein,* 


*  Tbe  Commiuian  oonaUtcd  of  Dr.  Tvlttin.  F.K.S.,  sad  Pr.  Hcneag«  Oibbei.     Tba 
Seport  faaa  only  jpit  been  publiihnl,  litii  thi;  BciiTnlilir  rrsiilU  cif  the  ini^tuty  wcro- 
itanuauoieatod  by  I>r.  Kloin  to  Xhv  ituyal  Society  iu  February  lutt.  "* 
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I  was  selected  on  tbc  recommendation  of  the  highest  scientific 

ifcUtliority  ID  this  country,  m  being    the   person   who    in    Eufjland, 

'b'v  bis  previous  rc*earchet,  huA    shown    himself  facile  princcps  in 

4xi(|iiirie9  of  this  nature.     The  linding  of  the  Commisaton  wus,  that 

^tboBgh  Dr.  Koch  was  perfectly  accurate  in  his  statemeut  of  fact,  he 

bail  gone  too  far  iu  inference.      In  other  words,  that  although  the 

«<KsUed  cholera  bacillus  swarms  in  the   intestine   uf  every  person 

«JTect«d  with   cholera,    it  docs  not    there    play   the   part    which    is 

aitributcd  to  it. 

1  shall,  I  think,    most  usefully  conclude   this  paper  by  stating  as 

devly  as  I  can  in  what  way  the  knowledge  and  experience  already 

obttiaed  as  rcganls  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  cholera  by  the  two 

VKtbids  of  inquiry  which  are  available  for  the   purpose  (and  which 

forthc  moment  1  will  call  the  epidemiological  and  the  bacteriological) 

my  be  brought  to  bear  on  practical  questions.      And  here  I  will  ask 

^Ibmder  to  note  once  more  amid  the  apparent  dilfercuces  of  opinion 

^nkich  exist  at  the  present  moment,  as  regards  some  que^tioni  which 

Hbn  lately  come  prominently  to  the  front,   between  peraous  whose 

"  onnpelencT  cannot  be   denied,  that  such   persons    are   nevertheless 

migrtemeut,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  sources  of  danger  and  the 

Dtaos  of  guanling  against  them,  but  aW  as  to  the  most  fundamental 

tbtoietical  questions.     Thu9,  fur  example,  while  wu  lieKitate  to  admit 

thil  Ike  particular  organisms  which  Dr.  Koch  has  so  carefully  inves- 

ligttei  hare  anything  to  do  with  the  causatioa  of  cholera,  the  couclu- 

flOUtrrired  at  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  the  two  leading  authorities 

,     4J  tiiat    time — Simon    in    England   and  Peilenkofcr    in   Germany 

^ft — tliat  cholera  depends  on  an  ot^nuism,  and  that   it«  spread  cannot 

^KkiecmiQtcd  for  in  any  other  way,  arc  as  certainly  true  now  as  they 

Vim  then.      But  this  certainty  arixca  not  from  any  direct  cridencc 

\      fludi  haa  up  to  this  lime  been  oficred  with  reference  to  a  particular 

tadllas.  but  from  the  various  facts  which  go  tu  Hhow  that  iu  places 

mfeclcd    or  haunted    by  cholera  something  else   exists  l)C3idcs   the 

iaiBcUd   persons.      So  that    if  we  could   imagine   all  the  infected 

fenoBs  in  such  a  locality   to   be   rcmo^'cd   by  some  act  of  absolute 

fmr,  iQcfa  an  act  would  not  stop  the  progrcs<i  of  the  epidemic,  for 

(Uera  would  still  he  there. 

Of  the  two   methods  of  inquiry  above  referred  to,  the  bacterio- 

ki^  applies    to    the    nature    of    the    contagium   itself,   and  the 

(fidscDiological  to  the  nature   of   the   environing  conditions   which 

favov  iu  development.      Hitherto  the  investigation  of  the  latter  lia-t 

w-     btto  b]r  far  the  most  successful.     But  it  would  be   a   great  mistake 

^H  to  allov  the  apparent  failure  of  such  researches  as  those  of  Dr.  Koch 

^V  m  E(7pt  and  iu  India  to  discourage  the  etforls  which  are  now  being 

V    f>^6  everywhere   by   earnest  ami   devoted   workers  to   accomplish 

wUlbas  baffled  so  able  an  investigator.     Whenever  the  discovery  is 
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made,  it  will  not  only  serve  is  a  key  to  the  uudcratauding  of 
cholera  us  a  disease,  nnd  thereby  tend  to  render  iU  Ircatmcnt  a  little 
less  bojiflcsa  tliau  it  is  at  present,  but  it  will  sene  as  the  necessary 
coin[ilction  of  the  knowledge  wc  have  gaiued  from  the  combined 
eipericiicc  of  the  medical  profession  Id  India,  in  Europe,  and  in 
America,  with  reference  to  the  behaviour  of  cholera  as  an  epidemic 
disease.  To  make  this  clear,  all  thnt  is  necessary  is  to  summanKC 
statements  which  have  been  already  placed  before  the  reader  in  the 
conrnc  of  this  article.  What  we  have  learned  is  that  the  liability  of 
a  locality  to  cholera  depends,  first,  on  the  physical  charactcra  of  the 
soil ;  and  secondly,  on  certain  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the 
course  of  the  seasons.  The  peculiarity  of  the  soil  which  favotin 
cholera  is  unquestionably  want  of  natural  or  artificial  drainage,  com- 
bined with  the  presence  in  the  liq^nid  with  which  it  is  soaked  of  such 
organized  material,  derived  from  the  tissues  of  plants  or  auiuahi,  es 
reader  it  a  fit  noil  ior  the  development  and  vegetation  of  microphytes. 
The  seasonal  change  which  favours  cholera  is  that  which  expreue* 
itself  iu  the  drying  of  such  a  ^oil  uuder  the  inBueucc  of  summer 
temperature.  Iu  Europe  Ibis  takes  place  iu  July,  August,  and 
September,  iu  which  last  mouth,  as  the  following  table  *  strikingly 
shows,  cholera  attains  its  niaxinium  of  destructivencsB : — 


Month   .     . 

Uwrbdity  . 


^ffi'- 


"& 


4,382 


July. 
8,480 


Aug. 


Sspt. 


Montb  .    . 
MoittJify  . 


Oct. 


Nov. 

17,8W 


Dec 
7,264 


Jan. 
2,817 


Feb. 
84S 


Marcb. 
314 


But  be  it  ever  remembered  that  these  two  liabilities  of  time  and 

place  do  not  explain  everything.  No  combination  of  soil  nnd  season, 
however  favourable,  will  produce  a  harvest  unless  the  seed  bus  been 
sown.  It  holds  as  true  now  as  it  ever  did,  that  "  if  wc  possessed 
the  requisite  knowledge,  the  disease  could  always  be  traced  back  in 
lineal  descent  to  its  origin  in  some  poor  Hindoo  on  the  bauksof  tha 
Ganges,  as  certainly  as  the  pedigree  of  a  horse  or  dog  can  be  fol- 
lowed to  his  remote  ancestors." 

Not withstau ding  the  overwhelming  evideuce  which  now  exists  ia 
proof  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  so-called  "  rice-water  evacuations," 
it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  mechanism  by  which  the  infection 
of  the  soil  takes  place  (i.e.,  by  which  the  disease  from  being  epidemic 
becomes  cpichthonic]  is  its  contamination  by  the  dischargees  of  sick 
persons.  For  there  is  no  other  possible  way  by  which  the  soil  cod 
acquire  the  morbific  property  which  facts  compel  ub  to  attribute  to 

*  The  niimbeni  expreu  Uiv  marUIitj'  from    uLulvni  in  rniMUk  tlunnjitlie  tttirteeD 
yun,  IdiS-lSOO. 
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Similarljr,  it  ma}r  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certtiia  that  the  in* 
||aO<^  °^  t^c  ^^  ^^  those  nrho  are  iufccted  by  it  is  due  to  the 
.penetration  into  their  bodies  of  iufective  raatcrial,  cither  by  respira- 
^j^0  or  swallowing ;  tbntj  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  "  c  holcra-dust," 
^K  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  to  avoid  the  use  of  water  which 
^Maiina  Buch  maicrial  a&  from  ita  chemical  nature  may  be  reoaon- 
^^BiP<nasidci-cd  cni>ablc  of  harbouring  iuftx'tivc  microphytes. 

lo  this  country  and  in  our  Indian  posKCSBions  experience  has  led 

m  to  do  the  Tcry  things  which   science,  were   her  opiniou    asked, 

TonU    approve    as     of    primary    importance.       In     Calcutta,    the 

BCtsorea    of  sanitary    improvements,  particularly    drainage    works, 

v^k  hare   been    carried   out  under    the    highly  cflicicut    sanitary 

ynuoittratiou   there,  bare   during    the  last  dozen    years   led  to  a 

linuButioa    of   the   cholera    mortality    to  aomelhiug   like    a  third 

uf  lU  previous  average,  and  aiuiUar  good  results  have  been  obtaiued 

ciienbere  iu  India,  iu  so  fur  as  it  has    yet  been  possible  to  bring 

■boot  the    necessary    reforms.     Iu   Loudou   we   have   bceu    lavisli 

isour  underground    c\peuditurc.      Our  water  supply  is   good   and 

itsmlant,  and   our  subsoil   is  dry,  so  that  dwellers  iu  the  west  and 

DBitli  need  not  feci  much   apprehension   even   though    chuleru   were 

ig)iii  to  fix    itself  in  the  east.      But  we  may.  I  think,  venture  tu 

Hiidpate  that  this  year,  at  least,  we  shall  not  be  tried.    Cholera,  had 

it  intended  to  attack  us  this  season,  would  already  have  been  on  the 

^L  matcb.     The  eastern  provinces  of  Spain  arc  suffering  severely,  and 

^P  hoa  scarcely  be  hoped  that  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  will 

B  rcouJn  exempt ;  but  Central  Europe  is  free.      Hitherto  cholera  has 

one  to  u>  from  UoUaud  or  Germany,  not  from  Southern  Kurope,  so 

thil  until  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  or  the  Vistula  are  tlireat- 

atd  we  need  be  iu  au  immediate  apprehcnsiou  ax  to  the  Thames  or 

tlic  Uersey.      But  iu  veuturiug  on   thi»  favourable  forecast,  I  would 

Kg  the  reader  to  understand    that   1  speak  with   uu  authority,  oud 

RCOgiiizc  liis  competence   to  judge  as  well    as   1   cau  of  its  value. 

KciOicr  science   nor   experience   affwtls   a  key  to  the   reasons  why 

cbdeia  now  follows  one  course,  uow  another,  iu  its  wanderings  over 

^voild. 

J.    BCRSON    SAXnCBSOM. 
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*Th6  coinaKiii  art; i>'<ii'i><t .  Ihnl  tlitrr  will  nnl  I>e  (Donith 
SoM  Ui  cuTj  oil  Uio  trade  uf  ib«  aurld  *)Ui,  doM 
Dol  11111111  !i  inamaiC'i  riBinlnalian." — JsrAai. 


THE  progressiTC  fall  in  priccsj  and  the  alarm  connected  with  the 
declining  yield  of  the  gold-ficlda  of  the  world,  constitute  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  to  a  commercial  nation  like  ours.  I 
purpose,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  to  examine  the  question  under 
four  heads  : — I.  The  rise  and  fall  of  priees  since  18.J0.  IT.  The 
relation  between  gold  supply  and  prices.  III.  The  cause*  that  operate 
on  price  levels.      IV.  The  prospects  of  prices  in  the  future. 


I 


I.  Tub  ResB  and  Fall  in  Pbices. 

Ill  the  A)ipendix  to  this  pa]>er  the  reader  will  fiud  a  table  of 
prices  iu  Great  Britain  for  twenty  [iriucipal  articles  of  commerce  in 
the  liLst  103  years,  from  wliicli  anybody  can  construct  the  usual 
index  uumberSj  when  the  result  will  be  found  as  follows : — 


Tinr.K  A. 

Vem. 

Index  Nob,         ' 

Ycam 

IdiIl-x  N«, 

1782-90 

2,000 

1841-50 

l,'J\i 

I791-180l>     .. 

2,572 

1851^60 

2,035 

1801-lft 

S,2fl4 

1861-70 

2,190 

1811-20 

3,187 

1871-80 

2,092 

1821-30 

2,171 

1881-Sa 

1,870 

1831-10 

2,114 

1884 

1.797 

There  was  a  steady  rise  from  1790  till  1810,  followed  by  a  rapid 
fall  after  1820,  and  a  gradual  decline  between  1830  and  1850;    then   ■ 
came  auutlier  period  of  rise,  and  now  we  have  a  fall  to  a  lower  level 
than  experienced  since  1782. 

The  rise    which    began  at    the    outbreak  of  the  Crimean   War 
cnluiinatcd    in    IKOlj  since   which  date  there  has   been    an   almost^ 
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QniateiTupted  decline.  If  any  person  will  take  the  trouble,  as  I  have 
done,  to  compute  what  the  gross  import  and  export  trade  of  Great 
£ritJiUi  would  have  been  in  each  jear  since  1854^  at  the  scale  of 
prices  for  the  decade  1841-50,  and  compare  the  same  with  the  actual 
tmoont   as  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  he  will  find  as 


Table  B. 

Trade  in 

1  million  ■  £. 

Ratio. 

-^TexT. 

According  to 

Bokrdof 

Scale  of 

Board  of 

1841-50  scale. 

Trad*  Xtetums. 

1841-50- 

Trade  It«tumn. 

i854 

242 

249 

100 

103 

3.855 

231 

240 

)• 

104 

3-856 

274 

289 

IT 

106 

3857 

279 

310 

}, 

111 

3858 

275 

282 

tt 

J03 

3859 

296 

309 

11 

104 

38(;a 

323 

347 

H 

108 

38G1 

319 

342 

» 

...     ■    107 

J863 

307 

350 

ti 

114 

^863 

298      ■ 

396 

» 

133 

38G4 

287 

435 

I' 

152 

3865 

318 

437 

>I 

138 

isec 

348 

48t 

)( 

139 

1867 

3G3 

456 

l> 

126 

1868 

392 

475 

It 

121 

1869 

403 

485 

I) 

...         120 

1870 

459 

503 

jl 

110 

1M71 

505 

554 

>» 

110 

1B7-2 

528 

611 

rt 

116 

I87;j 

51  fi 

626 

1) 

121 

1874 

529 

610 

?» 

115 

1875 

548 

598 

jt 

109 

187  fi 

567 

576 

1) 

102 

1877 

578 

593 

11 

103 

1878 

582 

562 

t) 

96 

1879 

602 

555 

II 

92 

1880 

662 

634 

i» 

95 

1881 

670 

031 

)j 

94 

1882 

695 

655 

If 

94 

1883 

731 

667 

11 

92 

1881 

718 

623 

11 

87 

It  appears  that  the  maximum  rise  (52  per  cent,  over  the  level  of 
lWl-50)  was  near  the  clcrae  of  the  American  war,  and  we  have, 
moreover,  evidence  that  prices  in  the  United  States  (measured  in 
gold)  rose  much  higher  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  prices  of 
dghteen  principal  articles  in  that  country  ("  Dictionary  of  Statistics," 
p.  875),  enable  us  to  fix  the  index  numbers,  and  to  compare  the 
price  levels  with  those  of  England. 
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Tablk  C. 

UdStotca. 

PriM'  Unl. 

id«x  Nan, 

t'niUtl  SiatM. 

OiMt  BrrUiiL 

1,»00 

imi 

... 

100 

2,2:.  1 

126 

••• 

106 

2,802 

Ihly 

•  •• 

\U 

2,3&& 

13JJ 

... 

10» 

ia4i-50 

18JI-60 

1861-70 
1871-80 

The  f&l]  in  prices,  therefore,  during  the  last,  decade  hus  bceu  mucli 
less  in  Kngland  thnu  in  the  United  States,  and  wlicu  people  talk 
of  uuiform  tloprcsaioa  of  priecs  nil  over  the  world,  they  use  au 
incorrect  mode  of  expressiou,  for  the  industries  of  all  countries  are 
not  nU'ectcd  alike.  In  Canada,  for  instance,  the  price  level  has 
actually  riacu,  the  fluctuations  since  I8J1  having  been  as  follows  : — 


1854-5It 
1860-70 


100 

112 


1871-80 
1861-^d 


121 

122 


Taking  the  world,  however,  on,  the  whole,  ttc  find  that  prices  rose 
in  lfi6I-r>5  to  a  level  30  per  cent,  over  that  of  \ftU-60,  and  that  the 
last  twenty  years  have  seen  a  steady  decline. 

II.  The   HELATio>f  dbtween   Gold   Snppi.Y  and  Prices. 

This  is  ituch  a  self-evident  fact,  according  to  many  perBons  of 
"light  and  leading,"  that  it  needs  no  demonstration  ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  delusion.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  Michel  Chevalier  startled  man- 
kind by  asserting  that  the  influx  of  gold  from  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia waa  going  to  plunge  Europe  in  ruin  and  confiasion,  a  prediction 
which  proved  wholly  ungrounded ;  but  he  had  certainly  more  show 
of  reason  on  his  side  than  the  people  who  are  now  clamouring  about 
a  gold  famine.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  [coined  and  nncoined) 
in  18.50  was  of  an  estimated  value  between  fi20  millious  and 
6i30  millions  sterling  ;  the  production  in  the  following  tea  years  was 
:JS1  milliouB,  an  increase  of  -l-l-  per  cent.;  and  in  the  ucxt  decade^ 
^Oi  taillLun!<,  bringing  up  the  stock  to  nearly  1,300  miltiuus,  or  double 
what  we  had  in  1850.  If  Chevalier's  apprelieneiuns  bad  been  well- 
founded,  the  prices  of  all  eommoditics  would  have  doubled;  but  we 
find  that  the  level  of  prices  began  to  fall  steadily  from  ISSi,  when 
the  mines  were  moat  productive.  The  following  table  shows  the  posi- 
tioa  of  prices  in  Great  Britain  side  by  side  with  the  stock  of  gold  in 
the  world. 

Stock  of  G«ld.  Pri«LBr,li» 


Kvau". 

BaUo. 

GkmBi 

1650 

630 

100 

100 

1860 

911 

144 

106 

1870 

1.175 

187 

110 

1680 

1,42& 

•2-21 

93 

1881 

1,604 

239 

87 

I 
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Xb-us  the  world  has  two  and  a  half  times  the  stock  of  gold  that  it 
^  ill  1650,  and  prices  are  13  per  cent,  tower.  It  is  almost  a  won- 
^r  that  Dobod;  has  yet  started  a  theory  that  the  multiplication  uf 
goU  caiues  prices  to  fall, 

}Jewm»rcli  very  properly  ridiculed  all  theories  connect  ing  prices 
«\lhgold  supply.  lu  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Statistical  Society, 
in  Norembcrj  1869,  he  said,  "  lu  the  early  years  of  the  gold  dis- 
coTeries,  I  arrived  at  an  opiiiiuu,  then  considered  heretical — namely, 
ihit  the  offoct  of  the  discoveries  would  not  he  to  augment  general 
srifcs,  and  thia  ia  now  recognized  as  an  orthodox  conclusion." 

About  the  same  time,  Professor  Jevons,  alluding  to  the  Chevalier 
(hewT,  said,  "  Those  who  predicted  a  revolution  in  monetary  affairs, 
ftom  the  great  flood  of  gold  sioce  the  new  discovcriea,  have  been 
tbowoghly  disappointed." 

Bat  long  before  the  time  of  Ncwmarch,  several  other  profound 
(iiflkcrs  had  discovered  the  fact  that  there  is  practically  no  connec- 
tiodor  relation  between  gold  supply  and  prices.*  In  the  eighteenth 
cHilury,  Adam  Smith  wrote,  *' The  continued  influx  from  the  Ameri- 
nn  mines  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  quite  inadequate  to  produce 
UT  progressive  eSects  upon  the  general  price  of  commodities  in 
Koope." 

In  1836,  Professor  Nassau  Senior  wrote,  "  It  is  a  lamentable  sign 
of  ignorance  that  the  fall  in  prices  is  supposed  to  be  connectol  with 
metallic  currency." 

In  1830,  McCnlloeh  wrote,  "  It  has  been  customary  to  ascribe 
ike  Ul  in  prices  since  1815  to  the  diminished  supply  of  bullion  from 
Qk  mtnes,  but  I  donbt  if  this  circumstance  has  had  any  influence  in 
dm  way/' 

Toolce,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Honse  of  Commons,  said,  "  The 
(jutntity  of  precious  mctaU  may  remain  constant,  and  the  trade  in  a 
KUDtry  be  doubled,  but  the  prices  of  commodities  will  not  vary  in 
tlieleHt  degree."  Again,  in  his  "  History  of  Trices,"  he  says,  ''  It 
ia  t  tllacy  to  suppose  that  the  range  of  prices  de[>eud»  on  the  quan- 
tity of  money.  The  stock  of  gold  coin  in  the  world  ia  ISJ6  was 
oae-third  more  than  in  1848,  but  the  range  of  general  prices  was 
not  naterially  influenced." 

*  If  feld  npply  ha4  nnyiliing  to  tin  witli  priciMi,  iff-  should  ex|>oot  to  n«  greitflr 
nSiarm\f  in  tba  vBnation  of  X\w  ].-itb>r.  For  esannilu,  in  1884  llie  world  aad  tax. 
(MMu  tawshgoid  moiKS  w  100  j-can  ago.  and  tlie  total  etock  of  goU  wm  ju»t  three 
("Mi  «lat  it  vu  in  171K) ;  bnt  If  wr  compare  jirlL-vi)  in  Great  Untaio,  w<-  liutl  tfa« 
■M  nttaue  Airtaatj,  vix.  :— 

ttnM.        UM.  ,  lTa>-M. 

100      .      273    Iron.     .     100 
IM  1M    Uad     .     100 

100    ..     ei  Oil  .   .    too 

1(K)  ...  Ml  1I4CA      .  100 

10D  82  .SpiriU  .  100 

lOU  ...  U  mk.     .  100 

100  ...  »3  Sugar    .  100 


1M1. 
102 


Tallow .  . 

T«.     ,  . 

TimW  . 

48  I  ToliMCti  . 

115  I  Wheat.  . 

Wool    .  . 
0«B.  aver. 


81 

51 


I7SS-IW. 
100     . 
100 
100     . 

100 
100 
100 

100 


Ift^ 
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We  must,  however,  be  prepareil  to  hear  that  the  altirmUtA  of  tha 
proseut  day  reject  all  the  foregoing  authorities  att  out  of  date.  They 
will  tell  lis  that  the  conditions  are  changed,  the  world  is  marching 
on  much  faster  than  before,  and  that  uuless  the  gold  miucs  continue  ta 
produce  20  millions  sterling  per  annum  we  shall  be  m  danger  of 
bi-metalltsm  or  something  worse.  1  fear  that  the  language  or 
Messrs,  Qoschen  and  (liffca  may  lead  iuexperienced  people  to  infer 
two  fallacies — first,  that  the  coinage  of  the  world  depends  upon  the 
product  of  the  gold-fields;  secondly,  that  the  actual  reserve  of  un- 
coined gold  is  comparatively  small.  Happily  we  have  conclusive; 
evidence  that  the  mints  of  the  world  draw  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
their  snpply  from  the  gold-mines,  and  that  the  existing  amount  ci. 
gold  coin  is  less  than  lialf  the  actual  stock  of  gold  in  use. 

Between  1795  and  1879  the  Latin  Union  coined  gold  to  the  val 
of  349  millions  sterling,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  amount  of  that' 
coinage  existing  was  only  i*-)'6  uiillioos — that  is,  the  money  had 
coined  twice  over  in  SA  years.  Between  1850  and  1880  the  worl 
coined  1,022  millions  sterling  of  gold,  yet  the  stock  of  gold  coin  iv 
the  latter  year  exceeded  that  of  1800  by  only  4yU  millions  :  the  money 
bod  been  twice  minted  in  30  years.  Duriug  that  interval  the  aver^ 
age  coinage  of  the  world  had  been  34  millions  per  annum,  of  whi<^ 
18  millions  consisted  uf  old  coin,  and  the  remaining  ](>  millioad 
were  made  up  partly  from  the  miDcs,  partly  from  old  caudlcsticka^ 
suulf-bo-tes,  &c.,  of  the  last  generation.  Now  the  annual  coinags 
from  IH'O  to  18Si>  averaged  11-  millions  sterling,  of  which  wc 
must  infer  that  one-half  came  from  old  coins,  so  that  the  ntmosl 
drain  on  the  mines  for  this  purpose  could  not  bare  exceeded 
7  millions,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  their  yield.  Eveii 
adopting  the  lowest  figures,  the  mines  at  present  yield  17  millionil 
per  annum.  i 

The  total  product  of  the  mines  since  1850  has  been  as  follows  : 

MillJoni  £. 
United  Slat4i3   ...     102 
Australia      ....      104 

Russia 38 

Spanish  Ainericn,  SiC.       38 

262 


1881  -70. 

1S71-R0. 

UilLioQB  £. 

MUliou  £. 

96 

70 

82 

72 

40 

48 

44 

50 

264 


240 


The  increase  of  gold  coinage  from  1850  till  December,  1884,  wai 
531  millions  sterling,  or  61  per  cent,  of  the  above  yield,  leaving  a 
balance  of  more  than  300  millions,  which  may  sooner  or  later  bt 
used  for  coin. 

So  far  from  the  reserve  of  uncoined  gold  diminishing,  it  il 
increasing  faster  than  population,  which  ought  to  he  sufBcient  p 
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OM  Stock. 

Cvia. 

VacoinvJ  Bvmitc. 

biO 

H6 

:i94 

57U 

156 

41-1 

fiSO 

fi05 

426 

931 

-(S3 

478 

1,175 

9ii> 

GOO 

1.50* 

736 

768 

^tbe  absunlity  of  au  "  impeuding  gold   famiae/'^^      The  foUoiring 
Uble  sbows   the   quantities  coined   and  uncoined  at   rarious   dates 
nee  1830:— 
Tablb  D. 

Millinns  £  at«tlinr. 
¥«r. 

isao 

1«I0 
I«50 

IWO 
1870 
1885 

nnwned   rcscirc   has  nearly  doubled  since    1850 — that  18,  it 
bicreased  more  tban  twice  ax  fast  as  the  aggregate  population  of 
bnp^  the  United  States,  and  the  British  Colonies. 

win  be  said  that  I  hare  not  made  allowances  for  "  consump- 
"  a  term  so  much  abused  that  some  people  speak  of  gold  ai  if  it 
Ttue  grain  or  tobacco,  to  be  eaten  or  destroyed.  The  annual  loM 
of  fpli,  bj  attrition,  shipwreck,  firca,  &c.,  is  very  small,  not  quite 
tvo  urns,  or  t2S<),000.  According  to  Jctous,  gold  coin  loaes 
2|ercent.  in  100  years — that  is,  €147,000  per  annom  on  the  actual 
UBODat,  736  millioDs.  The  loss  bj  shipwreck  cannot  poattbly  be 
bigber  than  onc>sixtb  of  the  ratio  of  Ion  in  ira<horoc  mcfrhaBdiM — 
QT,  ti  for  everj  fcl.OOO  shipped ;  and  at  the  qnantitr  of  tca-boroe 
rM  in  l»7]-io  arcraged  fSO.-tOn^riOO  per  anonm,  the  ton  bf 
tkipwiTck  would  be  £101,000.  If  we  allow  e32/WD  for  low  hj 
firs,  we  make  up  a  total  wear-aod-tear  of  £280,000,  or  two  toUr 
the  exiiting  stock  being  a  trifle  nader  11,000  too*. 

McCulloch  a»ed  to  reckoo  far  jeweller*.  Iom,  wear-aad-tcsr.  Ice., 
«b(rat  i  per  cent.,  which  woald  be  BestlT  4  milHottt  vtcrlisg  a  year 
of  oor  pFesent  stock.  The  "  cammmfiAm  ^  by  jtmXien  m  probaMy 
ef«a  more  now  ;  bnt  this  nowise  aCKte  tW  i{Batio«  (d  *  yoiibJe 
(old  fkinine,   nnce  the  )e«^las'  tammm^lSam  po   to    evdi  the 
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it  knowi  what  to  do  with.  lu  tUe  Daily  ytivs  of  June  17  of  the 
curreat  year  the  foUowiag  aUiteineut  occurs : — "  It  is  remarkable 
that  excessive  stores  of  gold  arc  lyiug  in  the  reserve  bauks  of  the 
Contiuent  and  America  as  well  as  here.  Nowhere  does  there  appear 
to  be  a  currency  demand  for  gold.  Again  and  again  we  are  told 
that  the  lour  prices  in  wholesale  markets  are  due  to  scarcity  in  tbe-H 
■world's  supply  of  gold.     Where  is  the  scarcity  ?  "  ( 

If  the  same  amount  of  commerce  required  always  the  same  amount 
of  gold,  Mr.  Goschcu's  fears  might  be  real,  for  he  reminds  us  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  trade  in  recent  years.  Let  us  compare  the  in- 
crease of  the  world's  commerce  since  186-1-  with  that  of  cheques. 

[u  millioni  £. 

Soa-bomc  mcEcbuudieu,  niontbly  . 
Choquea  in  London  aud  ISuw  Yurk 

Trade  has  risen  54  millions  monthly,  cheques  642  millions, 
twelve  limes  as  much  as  trade.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  we  use 
credit  to  a  dangerous  degree ;  hut  I  confess  1  prefer  the  lilnglisb 
system  to  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  cheque-system  is  to 
commerce  what  steam-power  is  to  machinery,  and  almost  in  the 
aamr  degree  supersedes  coin  that  railways  have  superseded  mail- 
coochca. 

The  world  could  do  with  little  more  than  half  the  pi-esent  «tock 
of  gold  coin  if  all  countries  made  £1  sterling  go  as  far  as  we  do  in 
England.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  commercial 
countries,  and  how  much  gold  coin  they  hare  in  use  compared  with 
the  volume  of  their  trade. 

Milliotu  £. 


'1804. 

lES^ 

Increasr. 

61     .. 

115 

...       54 

C28     .. 

.     1,270 

...   cia 

Great  Britain  .  . 
FtaocQ  .... 
Germany     .     .     . 

Italy 

Spain  and  Portugal 
United  Slates  .     . 


Cotntnem. 

.  700 

.  3Gy 

.  35U 

,  102 

.  55 

.  310 


OoldCotn. 

124 

197 
75 
30 
S8 

ISO 


Coin  lUtio. 
!&  per  cent. 
55      ,. 
21      „        ,. 
30     „ 
70      ,. 
42      .. 


1,877 


r)94 


31 


Afl  soon  as  the  banking  system  is  better  developed,  other  countries 
will  be  able  to  do  their  trade  with  20  per  cent,  of  gold,  which  will 
release  much  of  the  coin  at  present  carried  about  by  the  peasantry 
in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 

Notwithrtanding  the  great  ipcreaso  of  trade  since  1860  we  find 
the  annual  average  of  sea-borne  gold  is  diminishing ;  it  was  51^ 
miJlious  in  ten  ycarB,  ending  1870,  and  leas  thiin  50^  millions  in  the 
decade  ending  1880.  In  the  first  decade  it  averaged  C  per  cent.,  io 
the  second  only  4  per  cent.,  of  the  value  of  sea-borne  merchandise. 
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In  the  face  of  all  these  facts    (and  of  an  uncoined    rc«!rvc  of 

^166  niUiona)  ycc  may  assure  nerrotis  pcrMinR  that  there  is  no  danger 
itjoU  famine,  and  that  there  is  no  more  connection  between  gold 

'n^\f  and  priccA  than  there  vaa  v-hen  Adam  Smith,  Nassau  Senior, 
McCnlloch,  Tookc,  and  Ncwmarch,  lived  and  enjoyed  well-deserved 
fteco.     Bat  it  is  to  be  rcj^ettcd  that  men  of  i^iich  eminent  talents 

'mUtMn.  GoBchcn  and  Gifftn  should  condescend  to  pick  up  Michel 

iQenlier's  exploded  theory. 


III.  Tub  Causes  that  Operatl:  on  Pkicss. 

Notbiag  is  more  fully  confirmed  by  experience  than  Tooko's 
RDiri:,  that  "  var  has  a  tendency  to  raise  prices  by  obstructing  or 
diiniiiisbing  the  supply  of  commodities."  We  sec,  for  example,  that 
dviing  the  var  against  Buonaparte  itt  IHOl—lO,  tbc  level  of  prices 
<T»hIeA)  in  Great  Uritain  was  fiS  percent,  higher  than  in  1782-90, 
toA  tliat  the  decade  after  that  of  Waterloo  was  marked  by  a  fall  of 
Sifu  cent.  During  the  peace  irhich  ensued  for  10  years  there  was 
aiteady  decline  until  the  Crimean  War,  which  was  attended  by  a 
Be;  hut  the  greatest  shock  which  the  commercial  world  received  in 
rrccDt  times  was  caused  by  the  American  War,  the  price  level  for  the 
TWt  18*j2-GG  being  137  (Tablc]B),  that  is.  37  per  cent,  orer  that  of 
]$1I-W.  Since  then  (exeeptiug  the  two  years  immediately  follow* 
iof  tlte  FrancO'Germaa  War)  there  has  been  a  steady  decline. 

Peace,  as  a  natural  consequence,  brings  a  fall  of  prices,  for,  as 
Ncvmarcb  says,  "  Whatever  causes  augment  the  real  wealth  and 
RMnmes  of  the  world,  serve  not  only  to  stimulate  trade,  but  also  to 
keep  down  prices.  The  object  of  all  scicnti6c  methods  applied  to 
caomercc  and  the  arts  is  cheapness,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  is 
tonrds  decline,  by  reason  of  the  enlarging  facilities  and  power  of 
pndurtiou." 

McCulloch  says  :  "  What  affects  prices  is  an  increase  or  diminu- 
timof  the  labour  nccetaary  to  produce  the  commodity;"  and  Tookc 
«j»;  ■'  Causes  affecting  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  supply  and 
teund  for  each  commodity,  account  for  variation  of  prices." 

IT  we  compare  the  products  of  human  industry  in  IBS  t  with  those 
ofl800  (see  Appendix)  in  ten  great  branchc.? — namely  coal,  iron, 
pia,  cotton^  «ugar,  coQee,  wine,  wool,  tea  and  tobacco^we  find  the 
^paatitUii  produced  give  ua  the  index  numbers  of  1,000  in  I860,  and 
1^  in  188  J  ;  that  is,  a  rise  of  81  per  cent.  But  in  the  same  inter- 
Ithe  iteam-pDwer  of  the  world  ruse  from  llj  millions  to  2'.}  millions 
^^kone-powcr,*  an  increase  of  152  per  cent.  We  may  therefore  say 
tkit  tie  labour  of  two  men  in  188 1-  was  more  productive  than  that  of 
ikm  in  ISGG^  and  this  alone  would  aceonut  for  a  fall  of  at  least 
•  "  Dictionary  of  SUtiatlca,"  p.  42S. 
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30  per  cent,  in  prices.  I'robably  the  fall  (wbich  haa  beeu  ouly  17  per 
cent,  siucc  185iM>0>  would  have  been  30  per  ooDt.  if  uo  wars  bad 
intervened. 

In  freights  by  land  and  aea  there  has  also  been  a  great  saving,  iu 
consequence  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  seamen,  the  result  of  steam- 
navigation  and  improved  shipbuilding  and  harbour  accommodation. 
The  ratios  of  tons  of  merchandise  borne  by  each  British  seaman  in 
twelre  months  were  : — 

III  IKGO 101  tons. 

.,  1870 132     „ 

„  I68I 334     „ 

The  nierchaut  fleets  of  all  nations  at  present  are  mauacd  by 
(J92j000  sailors,  who  carry,  on  an  average,  185  tons  per  man  yearly; 
but  if  the  proportion  were  the  same  as  in  18(!0,  wc  should  require 
almost  ljDO(),000  sailors  for  the  trade  of  the  worlil,  inviilviug  an 
expense  of  at  least  oO  milHona  sterling  more  than  at  present.  Here 
is  a  saving  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  gross  value  of  eommoditiea,  which 
at  prcaeut  ranges  between  1,300  ond  lytOO  millions. 

In  the  third  place,  wc  have  cheaper  rates  of  bank  interest,  the 
averages  for  twenty  years  showing  as  follows  :— 

1 861 -70.  1871-«0. 

Gr«at  Britain 4'23  ...         3-28 

Germany 4-56  ...         -i-SO 

\iA\y 3-69  ...  1-85 

Holland 3-98  ...         3--10 

Kuroprr 4-30  ...         3-71 

With  80  many  causes  operating  for  a  fall  of  prices  we  need  not  go 
to  Australia  for  an  explanation,  but  may  rather  feel  surprised  that 
the  fall  has  not  been  greater. 


IV.  Tbk  Vrospects  of  Pricks. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  that,  unless  some  terrible 
disasters  befall  mankind,  we  are  oa  the  safe  and  steady  march  to  a 
lower  level  of  prices,  to  the  greater  expansion  of  trade  and  tb« 
benefit  of  the  world.  Lower  prices  may  cause  a  passing  leas  to  the 
tradesman  or  manufacturer ;  but  commercial  iutcrcsta  soon  right 
themselves.  In  England  calico  is  now  sold  at  3]  pence  j«r  yard, 
which  was  sold  at  13  pence  in  tlie  year  1820.  yet  the  industry  is 
more  productive  to  the  nation  that  it  was  then,  as  wc  see  on  com- 
paring the  value  of  manufactures  and  deducting  the  cost  of  rs 
material : — 
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Coltou  MBDnfactiiivJ. 
27 
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.Vinkiud  15  Btill  more  a  gaiuer,  for  our  aionthly  exjiortation  is  now 
430  ntliioD  yards,  against  'Z\  millions  to  1820:  that  is,  twenty 
■mou  of  other  nations  can  now  afl'urd  to  buy  Gtigli.sli  cotton  goods 
'lor  one  in  1820.  Whnt  is  true  of  cottons  may  be  iiaid  of  other 
tUif).  When  steel  pens  were  worth  six]>nncc  a  dozen  the  trade  was 
nrv  imall,  but  now  that  wc  can  buy  them  at  a  penny  a  iloKcn  both 
lite  cutnafactnrert)  and  the  public  arc  gainers. 

U'c  hear  a  great  deal  abont  over- production,  which,  applied  to 
avp,  means  that  heaven  is  too  bountiful,  and  to  other  tbiugs  that 
aia  b  too  iadastrioufl.  The  obstacles  to  commerce,  biglter  tariffs,  &c., 
f^  have  been  of  late  years  iucrea«ing  in  many  couutrica,  have 
Ksded  to  diminish  the  markets  of  cousuuiptiou  ;  but  if  we  could  to- 
Borra*  sweep  away  custom- boused,  and  throw  open  all  porta  to  free- 
inde,  the  factories  of  England,  the  United  States,  France,  Belgium. 
ftc,  voold  be  nuabtc  to  supply  the  demand  for  their  products. 

Legislators  who  endeavour  to  keci)  up  priccH  belong  to  tue  same 

Kbwl  of  ecouumy  as  the  malefactors  who  used   to   burn  down  Saa 

ftaadsco  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  timber.     Glaziers  have  hecu 

bowti  to  thank  heaven  for  a  destructive  hail-storm,  and  some  sugar- 

nerciunts  would,  perhaps,  rejoice  if  the  island  of  Barhadoes  were 

mbiOM^cd  by  an  earthquake. 

Meantime  the  welfare  of  mankind   is  associated  with  low  prices, 

md  erery  improrcment  of  machinery,  every  fresh  facility  for  com- 

merce,  point*  iu   that  direction.     Statesmen  and  mcrehauLs  should 

kec|i  their  attention  on  this  fact,  and  endeavour  to  promote  a  cheapened 

cost  of  production,  accompanied  i)y  a  corresponding  fall  in  prices,  the 

better  to  widen  the  markets   of  cousumiitiou   for    British   products. 

Let  thvoi  not  be  deluded  by  the  theory  of  a  relation  between  prices 

tod  guld  supply;  it   has   been   buiied    iu   the    grave   with   Michel 

Cbnilier,  and  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ought  to  be  allowed   to  rest  ia 


part. 


M    G.  Mt-LnAix,  r.S.S. 
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CURREHT   OF    GOLD   (iN 

HILLIONS   £). 

Inportwl. 

1891-70. 

112  . 
119     . 

113  . 
108     . 

60     . 

Exported. 

Autrtli»    ._   . 

1881-70.       lSn-83.      tSjem 

171     ...     212     ...     383 

189     ...     176    ...     365 

31     ...      73     ...     104 

9     ...      12     ...       21 

112     ...     164     ...     276 

1871-83.       13  jeari 
.     206     ...     318 
.     114     ...     238 
83     ...     196 
.      95     ...     203 
.     189     ...     199 

812            637         1,149 

512 

637         1,149 

M.  G.  M. 
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at  X  UBW  v6a&  baTuiai  ail  tfaa  *'n  iHPf iflnrr  of  onr  genfiratzas' 
lbs  fffitiih    BaoR  wm  sMmauHiad  bjr  difficnltiesi  eveu  amid 

immtt  uf  prepitratioDa  fur  a 
■B  vane  woekii  ogii  idrred  ia 
a&  anwoatod  tiegrm  hv  a  niii'mi  batwam  two  [ihiIuM)|ilien. 
dMt  moBBlnHnE  uf  CM^bn^wlio  JBUMr  bin  for  a  uutiic-intatled^' 
CBtde-tanid  t&iitkar,  3bi  Hkrikac  SpMcar  «>•  awldeiiiy  laid  onder 
tfi«  Tntgw*""*  odT  lisnttj^  ftna.  ■wnMiary  mucitt^,  t&keu  ulvoatage 
of  tfas  alamoK  of  aav  oay ■light  laar  in  \imirtf»,  and  given  Us 
■MDCtiim  ni  tint  aoaatbunad  (Mbticsttott.  logptba  witti  wtxA  ol  hia 
own,  of  tao  oMm  umL  an  a^Ud*  by  Mr.  Predexic  Uorrtioa  ;  £artfier, 
ifav  diB^apnnicIuaft  praiMil&ttkdficiajn^  tlttt  after  he  had  heeu  priry 
ta  tbt»  Utenrv  tfaeft  |i«ia  3fe  AtBaoci.  be  ^rafcicnfil  Mr.  Hnrriaou's 
■■pi'"*""*  in  dio  piesenautva  hp  dl»  aiUUiMD  ut'  cnticftl  aotca.  loto 
tlnr  dat)iti»  -if  th«  coDHUt  ■Bgri'T  it  b  wit:  ocMwarr  to  enter.  Enoo^ 
diac  3fc.  apennaraciwi  iwwtrimiif  «  tiiittiBga— tttance  tu  a  breadi 
yf  t3>Bt:  ttiuiniigi  iaiw  ifia^jurigltf  aftiiJh  ill  TtlnHili  uiUiurs  in  tbeir 
awtiulaiMla  smuld  visii  tu  uibBcm:  due  Mr.  Uarmon's  unpuiaiTe 
riMnnv  IB.  hf"|tn*g  liik  uJuirso  uf  iiimijr  ^aith  ita  buit  of  inunuralitr 
wmit  htepmA  oat  unir  tlic  tacts,  bui,  aa  wihwqwantly  appeaFe^  Ua 

ganarV  auto  tv  Mr.  Uorriaoa'a 
tu  at^ttBHBtSt  Intt  CBtmiUucfr  of  stataoKeati 
m  jb;  ^iSBH;^  oam  vts«» ;  and  :hac  >lr.  ^^peacer  bann^  admov- 
SaiigRifi  li»  enor,  nd.  tqr  an.  udfer  tu  par  iaataffn.  Htpprened  Uie 
yujMit  vtdinBR.  baa  nMUved  ttotti  Xr.  Uiumon  ospUnatians  whidi, 
ir  ia  tz>  be  bopMi.  vtlL  uuaUUi  *Jm  Pru|»bcc  'jf  A^miotiiaBat  and  tke 
B%b-  Snnc:  kif  C.Tiaaam  n  rnnman  tltbtr  :uk»oac  fneadsiufK 

&  ia  oat  £o  die  >|aana^  bMfc  la*  ib»  itiMie.   that  I  d»re  to  dtrecfe 
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•ttt>^»tion-  Bnt  for  the  qiiarrel  wc  miglit  by  this  time  have  had  the 
hcTWT^  iu  England.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  the 
qr*^3UTel  being  mended,  if  not  euded,  the  book  will  be  issued  in  thiii 
(C^-moQtry.  To  me  it  seems  the  most  valuable  coutributiou  to  the 
(>  :v~'vat  Debate  'which  we  have  had  since  the  posthumous  publicatton 
Q^  JcAm  Stuart  Mill's  "  Three  Essays  on  Religion."  Its  personal 
pfT^^Tp  gires  to  it  soniethiug  of  dramatic  interest ;  mid  while  the  reti- 
c^-!LM3ce  of  Mr,  Herbert  S|icuccr  is  suggestive,  the  brilliant  uioquence 
f^-^  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  instmctive.  The  latter  is  not  always 
^K.mT,  and  he  is  several  times  convicted  of  carelessness  iu  representing 
{j  i.m  opponent's  ai^umciits^  but  he  is  always  sincere  and  his  tone  is 
^^^h  aud  inspiring.  The  void  left  by  Mr.  Spencer's  reticence,  more- 
f^-^^,  is  filled  by  the  explauatiuns  of  two  of  his  disciples,  Professor 
■^Toumans,  of  New  York,  and  the  Count  d'Alviclla.  They  take  the 
l^^jDtB  which  Mr.  Spencer  gives  them,  conclude  his  conclusions,  and 
t>^og  forth  for  us  out  of  his  philosophy  a  God  who  can  be  worshipped 

. ^1  God  who  is  a  more  rightful  object  of  worship  than  that  Humanity 

•wlich,  in  the  liturgy  of  Dr.  Congrcve   (disaTowed  by  Mr.  Harrison} 

\m  "the  Queen  of  our  devotion,  the  Lady  of  onr  loving  service,  the 

one  centre  uf  all  our  being,  the  one  bond  of  all  ages,  the  one  shelter 

tor  all  families  of  mankind,  the  one   foundation  of  a  truly  Catholic 

cinfcb,"  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  "  all  honour  and  glory.    Amen."  ^ 

My  purpose  in  not  to  enter  into  a  controversy  for  which  I  am  not 

qiili6ed  by  w   much  as  exercise  in.  the  use  of  a   philosophic  and 

idaitific  terminology.    If  I  were  to  endeavour  to  adopt  the  language 

fbicli  is    Mr.   Spencer's  mother  tongue   and  Mr.    Harrison's    daily 

diikct,  X  should  have  to  cast  it  from  me  again  "  because  X  have  not 

prored  it,"     But  the  discussion  is  nothing  at  all  if  it  is  nut  intended 

to  influence  the  minils  of  laymen  who  have  other  business  to  do  than 

b)  master  the  lingo  of  the  Schools.      It  touches  the  very  heart  of 

du^  life.      Xu    essence,  if  not    always    in    form,  it    is  what   may  he 

oiled  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  popular  discussion;  and,  if 

(K  follow   *'  with   modesty  enough   and   likelihood  to  lead  it,"  an 

ocnnion   into  the   sphere  where   the  giants   have   fought   may  be 

pBdoocd  and   may  not  be  without  its  own  value.      X  cannot  write 

"Macbeth"  or  act  his  character  on  the  stage;  but  I  can  set  forth 

irim  iraprcaaion  a  performance  of  "  Macbeth  "  makes  upon  my  miiid. 

I  cuDot  write  like  Mr.  Spencer  or  Mr.  Harrison,  nor  presume  to 

atetinto  controversy  with  themj  but  as  they  write  for  such  as  X, 

it  ii  DOt  unseemly  that  I  should  explain  what  effect  their  ongagc< 

nctit  iti  polemic  war  has  had  upon  my  own  views. 

Il  is  impossible,  however,  to  consider  them  alone.  A  controversy 
'aliiig  with  God,  belief,  worship,  conduct,  by  the  very  terms  used 
"■SEMti  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.     It  would  add  to  the  completeness 
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of   the   Harnaon-Speocer   volume,   if   it  U    to   be    issued    ia 
couDtrr,    were    "A    Comoieut    ou   CUristraaa,"*    hy   Mr.    Amo! 
appended  thereto.     Then  we  shuuid  hixsn  the  threefold  pre&catme 
of  what  our  unsatisfied  searchers  ai'ter  a  creed  are  constantly  puttt 
into  form.     None  of  them  is  conteut  with  a  mere  uegation.      £ao| 
is  trying  to  find  a  foundation  on  which  he  may  build.    Each  iu  tun 
exhibits  the  deficiency  and  iuefhcieacy  of  the  other.      Is  it  fanoifoi 
say  that  if  they  are  put  together,  and  the  admissions  made  by  one 
another  arc  rightly  insisted  upon,  they  gire  to  us  a  faith  which 
sufficient  For  us? 

Mr.    Spencer's   object  is  not  in  the  main  what  may  be  coUa 
religious,  save  so  for  us  Religion  b  served  by  truth.     What  he  thinki 
of  setting  forth  is  the  Scientific  Fact.      He  finds  behind  all  pheaa 
mena  a  mystery  to  which  it  is  diSicult  to  give  even  a  name.      It  ia 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  its  existence  ;  it  is  the  absolute  ccrtaintj 
the  Ultimate  Reality,  an  Infinite  and   Eternal  Energy  from  wbi 
all  things  proceed.      But  what  it  i.<t,  how  it  is,  the  whence  and   tin 
whither  thereof,  no  man  knoweth.     It  is  the  Great  Enigma,  kno 
to  be,  yet  itself  unknown,  tlic  transcendent  of  human  thought,  th| 
Unknowable.     Science  attests  so  much,  and  Mr.  ilerbcrt  Speneal 
briogi  his  .Scientific  Fact  to  the  help  of  Ileligion.     "  This  U  all  vez 
well,"  Mr.  Uarriaou  comes  in  by  raying,  "  bat  is  of  no  good.     It 
not  Religion.      Religion  is  belief,  worship,  conduct.      Vour  seientifii 
belief  in  '  a  sort  of  a  something '  inspires  no  worshipj  and  eau  ham 
no  effect  upon  conduct."     Even   "  the  sort  of  a  sometliing  "  whic 
Mr.  Speueer  deaorilws  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  too  dcfini' 
for  Science.     Science  docs  uot  know  that  it  Is  Ultimate  Reality,  < 
Infinite  or  Eternal,  or  the  Source  of  all  things;  and  Science  has  i 
business  with  capital  letters.    Science,  with  or  without  capital  Icttoc 
to   aid   it,  does   not  know  whether  the  "  sort  of   a  something 
Unknowable.      It  knows  only  that  it  is  unknown.     An   indcfiidt 
unknown  is  not  a  subject  for  belief;  it  cannot  be  worshipped ; 
cannot  be  made  useful  to  the  guidance  of  life.     It  suggests  no  co 
gelation  to  the  bereaved,  offers  no  light  to  the  perplexed,  creates  nrf 
hope,  inspires  no  affection,  and  therefore,  iu  a  religious  sense,  gives 
no  code,  makes  no  law.     Mr.  Harrison  finds  Mr.  Spencer's  m< 
Lint  and  ghost  of  a  God  useless,  and,  as  a  practical  man,  he  igno 
it.     But  (with  an  apology  for  the  adoption  of  those  capital  lettc 
which  to  Mr.  Spencer  must  be  taboo)  he  offers  him  an  object  whi 
can  be  defined ;  an  object  which  can,  therefore,  be  believed  in ;  aa 
object  which  can  be  worshipped,  if  you  will  give  to  the  word  wonhtp 
its  old  Knglidh  instead  of  its  modern  meaning;  an  object  which  can 
be  made  an  inspirer  of  conduct.     "  The  final  religion  of  enlightened 
man   is   the   syBtematizcd    and  scientific   form   of    the   spoutaueaus 
*  Tbs  Coktuporakv  ItKvtKW  for  A\v\\. 
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^n^rTun  of  the  natural  man.      Both  rest  on  the  same  elements — 

l^icf  in  tlie  Power  which  controls  his  life  and  grateful  revereacc  for 

t^  Power  so  nckuowledged.    The  primitive  man  thought  that  Power 

^  be  the  object  of  Nature  affecting  man.     The  cultured  man  knows 

iJnt  Power   to  be  llnmanity  itself  controlling  and  controlled    by 

llftore  according  to  natural  Inyrs.     The  transitional  and  perpetually 

^Itu^mg  ereed  of  Theology  has  been  an  intcrlndc.    Agnosticism  Ims 

gHenil  its  epilogno.       But  Agnosticism  xn  no   more  religion   than 

fflfaeatiation  or  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  religion."  * 

lie  TBBue  is  thus  joined.  Mr.  Sponrcr  has  offered  as  a  foundation 
(or  retgion  the  Ultimate  Reality  which  transcends  thought,  which 
Htfceroknowable,  but  which  wc  know  to  be  Infinite,  Eternal,  the 
Sowwof  all  thinga — "  from  which  all  things  proceed."  Mr.  Har- 
mn  for  the  purposes  of  religion  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
autftioa.  He  rejects  it  with  soorn  ;  and  his  rejection  of  it  calla 
foitk  from  y\T.  Spencer  a  remarkably  striking  bit  of  self- revcht ion, 
Ib  bis  heart  of  hearts  he  believes  something  more  about  the  Infinite 
ud  Eternal  Unei^  than  he  puts  on  paper.  He  belieres  that  by  It 
lit  thiagi  are  created  and  sustained,  and  if  he  had  not  the  part  of  a 
had  philosopher  to  play  he  would  so  have  written.  It  ia  hardly  too 
vnA  to  declare  that  l^fr.  Spcuccr  has  given  us  enough  to  show  that 
if  to  "let  go  the  painter/'  and  uttered  a  Confcsslou  of  Faith  instead 
of  frodDcing  a  description  of  a  Scientific  Fact,  ho  could  use  the 
■orlivliich  Guethe  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Faust: — 


'  llim  m\a  dare  luino 
And  who  nrcMbum, 
Him  1  bebvvv  * 
Wbo  that  can  feel. 
Hi*  bcATt  i-ju)  iitcel. 
To  av  :  t  Ixiliflvo  liim  ool  ? 
Tb«  All-«rabntc«r, 
All-irtutuiier, 
RoMb  and  mrtiuiiR  he  not 
Tlice.  me.  kintHlf  1 
lifts  Dot  tbfl  HcAveD  it<i  Antat  ahave  T 
Doth  Dot  th«  finn-iet  earth  beosath  U  lie  1 
And  baaminK  t«ii<l«rly  with  look*  of  lnva, 
C3iml>  nut  tlic  ovi-rl.utLa(|  atan  oii  high  T 
Do  I  not  ^axc  into  thine  oyea ! 
Natuxc'c  impeDetnblc  «^nci«a. 
Are  th«<7  not  throogiDg  on  thy  noBTt  wtti  brain, 
Viewlcai,  or  viaihic  tu  mortal  ken, 
AntQMt  IhM  wMTingtbeir  myBtAriona  chain  T 
pill  tliPHCA  thy  Ijexrt.  bow  larg^  aoc'cr  it  be  ; 
And  in  tbe  foetin;;  urbim  tliou  utterly  art  biatk, 
Tbeo  coll  it,  wliat  thou  wilt.— 
CaII  it  lIliM !  Burt '.  LnT« !  Ood  ! 
[  ha\-c  111)  nam«  (or  it  t 
'Til  (Mdini  all ; 
Kane  ia  bnt  aotiDd  and  tmolt* 
^Kwdiog  the  glow  of  heami.'^ 


■  "lb  ihtara  and  Ba«»ty  of  Rdigim,"  p.  47 
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AgnoBticism  is  eometbing  more  thau  "  Uou't  Knonism  "  when  it 
reaclica  to  tins  height;  and  to  this  height  it  has  evideuti;  reached  in 
Mr.  Spencer's  inner  mind.  Nevertheless,  though  it  went  to  the 
highest  heights  of  Dciaoij  it  vuuld  fail  to  persuade  Mr.  Harrison. 
Surh  a  confesaion  of  faith  aa  Goethe  puts  dramatically  iu  the  mouth 
of  the  hero  of  hia  play,  comes  aptly,  the  Comtiat  apologist  would 
aay,  from  the  lips  of  the  seducer,  for  it  contains  nothing  likely  to 
prevent  his  crime.  Even  if  Mr.  Spencer's  confession  had  gone  far 
beyond  the  stage  of  Faust's  creed  it  would  he  useless.  There  is  no 
revelation  in  it  for  a  man  who  wauts  a  beUei'  which  will  inspire  H'or- 
ship  and  guide  conduct.  A  revelation  for  man  must  come  through 
Humanity.  As  to  what  is  outside  Humanity,  it  is  neither  good  nor^ 
had.  It  is  It,  and  It  is  unknown.  Humanity  is  known — known 
the  cultured  man  a&  "  the  Power  which  controls  his  life." 

Alas  !  Mr.  Spencer  ia  not,  in  Mr.  Harrison's  sense,  a  cultured  man. 
He  does  not  feel  grateful  reverence  to  Humanity:  rather  the  contrary  ; 
he  18  very  much  incliued  to  say  that  man  "  In  a  loomp  ia  bad/'  whom 
instead  of  worshipping  be,   as    a    man    amongst  men,  seeks  to  make 
better-      His  retort    upon  Mr.  Harrison  ia  crushing.      He  shows  that 
whatever  assumptions  may  have  been    made  as   regards   the   luJinite 
and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,  the  creed  wliich. 
gives  us  an  Ideal  Humanity  formed  of  the  whole  human  race  erects  Ah 
falsehood  to  he  believed  in — sets  up  the  non-existent  to  be  worshipped*^ 
Iu  logic  Mr.  Spencer  argues  from  particulars  to  particulars ;  and  when 
he  thinks  that  the  universal  man  is  made  up  of  particular  men,  each  h 
fallen   short  of  the  glory  of  perfection,   bia   rejection  of  the   Idcul'^ 
Humamty  as   the    Unreal   Humaaity  is  sweeping.      Yet  there  does 
remain  that  question  of  Religion  aud  Conduct,      It  is   a   fact   that 
Mr.  Spencer's   Inhnite  and   Kterual  Energy  is  of  no  use  to  us  in  a 
moral  sense.      It  has  really  nothing   to  say  to  us,  cither  by  way  offl 
warning  or  reproof,  and  no  word  of  warning  or  reproof  could  como 
to  us  from  it  save  in  and   through  Humanity,      If  Mr.  Spencer  haa 
destroyed  the  Pltrc  Supreme   of  the  Comtiats,  and  we  have  no  choice 
aavt-  Ijctwccn  him  and  Mr.  HarriaoUj  we  nhall   go   without  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Religion  at  all.     For  "  The  Data  of  Ethics" 
supplicii    us   with    nearly   everything    for  conduct   except   adequate  ■ 
motive. 

And  here  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  hreakti  lu  to  make  a  moitt  interesting 
diversion.  His  severe  lucidity  aees  both  sides.  His  first  object  isfl 
to  satisfy  the  scientific  accuracy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  to  take 
for  granted  nothing  which  cannot  be  proved.  Idealist  Pantheist  as  he 
really  ia,  steeped  to  the  finger  tips  in  a  poetic  faith  which  he  cannot 
sustain  by  logic,  all  his  pulses  throbbing  in  response  to  jihrnses  and 
thoughts  which  find  no  echo  in  the  minds  of  the  two  combatants 
between  whom  metaphorically  be  steps,  he  ruthlessly  deprives  himself 
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^jf  all  that  knowlftige  will  not  yield  to  him.     He  does,  indeed,  give  a 
^jonl  attribute  to  tbe  Eteroal  Energy  bj-  saj-iog  that  it  "  makes  for 
f^bteousness,"  but,  if  pressed,  lie    admits   his  meauiDg    to  l)e  no 
gyort  tluui  tbat  Nature  is  natural.      His  craving  for  morality — for 
0QDduct,    which  is  tbrce-fourtbs  of  life — theu  arises  to  correspond 
pth  Mr.  Harrison's  craviug  for  a  practical  religion,  and  it  must  be 
led.     Does  it  fiud  satisfaction  in  ilr.  Frederic  Harrison's  oQcr 
a  credible,   worshipful,    ios[>triug    Humanity  i*       I  cannot    hot]) 
thinkiog  that  it  is  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  ecusc  of  humour  wliich 
i;aiDis  to  his  aid,  and  prevents  hiiti  in  thiK  wnr  from  being  the  ally 
of  Uh  Prophet  of  Newton   Hall.      He  doiTS  not  publicly  huigh  at 
Mr.  Harrison ;  tbe  cxeu«o  he  alleges  for  not  accepting  his  form  of 
vonliip  being,  when  put  into  plain  KnglLsh,  that  be  is  not  "used" 
loCMntiam.      He  has  a  strong  love  fur  tradilionj  and,  aa  literature, 
ibe  ftaycr  Book  is  dear  to  him.      Positivism  Iim  no  real  literature; 
foriho  would  give  St.  Paul's  Kpistic  to  the  RomaTis  for  tbe  "Philo- 
(opkie  Positive  ?  "  who  would  surrender  Isaiah  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
JIf,  Frederic  Harrison,  with  all  ibe  brilliancy  of  his  rhetoric  and  the 
infttaous  rush  of  bis  argumentative  impulsiveness  ?      Yet  Mr.  Arnold 
MI  the  essential  point  in  IMr.  Harrison's  contention,  as  be  admita 
(IwisBciilial  rightness  of  Mr.  Spencer's  caatioii  against  assumption*, 
iteues  that  a  religion  for  man  must  come  throtigb  Humanity  or  (to 
psl  it  iu   another  way),  that  a   religion  for    Humanity    must    come 
tktn^  man.      AVilb   bis  love   for  tradition   and  fur  literature,  bis 
tncidity  as  regards  science,  bis  craving  for  conduct,  and  bis  perception 
tbkt  conduct  is  hardly  to  be  served  by  an    Infinite   and    Eternal 
Energy  to  which  no  character  can   be  given,  the  inner  call  for  the 
Li^kr  life  within  him  forces  bim   back  upon  the  promptings  of  his 
<m   highest    nature,     and,    fur    tbo    sake    of    righteousness,    he 
dttiberately    seta    to    himself   tbe    task   of    re<cstabii9hiug    tbe  obi 
iti^a  upon   a  new   basis.       He    is    the    widest  though    not    the 
iRput  of  tbe  trio  of  philosophers.     He  tries  to  get  a    God ;   he 
^Bobis  best  to  establish  an  Ideal  Man  to  be  worabippcd.      Kut  when 
U  conceptions  are  analyzed,  the  God  disappears  into  a  stream  of 
I       tudEDcy,  and   the  Ideal  Man   becomes   a  dream.      Nevertheless,  he 
^LTiH  ling  psalms  to  God,  and  bow  tbe  knee  at  the   name  of  Jcsuh. 
^  I'nder  what  impolsc,  for  what  cause?     To  satisfy  that  spirit  within 
tin  which  longs  for  whatsoever  things  arc  good,  whatsoever  things 
IB  pwc  and  of  good  report.      He  positively  revels  with  delight  in 
St  Paul's  list   of  virtues,  abhors  with    loathing   tbe   vices  in    the 
halinc  catalogues,  and  in  obedience  to  what  the  Unakers  would  call 
lie  Inner  Light,  he  produces  an  apologia  of  his  own  invention  for 
(imtiao  worship.     Mr.  Arnold,  if  he  talked  to  Mr.  Spencer,  would 
art  laj, "  Tbe  Spirit  within  roe  testifietb   that   Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
Ood,"  bat  "  Within  me  is  a   conviction   that  the  life  which  .Tesus 
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wished  men  to  lire  is  such  as  floats  npon  the  stream  of  tendeucy 
which  all  things  fnl61  the  lav  of  their  being."  He  is  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  tbe  thought  that  it  is  equallv  the  law  of  the  being  of 
the  covetous  man  to  steal,  or  of  the  violent  man  to  6gbt,  or  (to  use 
Mr.  Spencer's  triumphant  illustration  of  human  weakness)  of  Cod- 
acrvativcs  to  wear  primroses  in  honour  of  Lord  Bcaeooafield,  or  (to 
use  Mr.  Arnold's  own  illustration)  of  the  French  people  to  worship 
Lubricity.  VLx,  .'Vruold,  in  tho  pbrafieolugy  of  the  old  school,  hu 
"seen  J^sus,"  and  though  there  is  no  lucaruatioii,  though  "  uiirsclcs 
do  not  happen,"  though  there  was  no  Itesurrection,  yet  the  viBiou  <^ 
pureness,  self-control,  sacritice,  rigbteouanesa,  of  the  dying  to  i^^<V 
in  the  Eternal  Order  tu  the  Christian  Stuiy,  satisiies  him  as  to  whiC 
is  the  right  law  of  Nature  and  Iluaiauity.  He  goes  to  church  at. 
Christmas  and  says  the  Collect  which  speaks  of  the  only  bcgottoo. 
Son  who  lakes  our  nature  upon  Hiiu,  and  ia  horu  of  a  pure  Virgin — 
though  there  was  no  takiug  of  our  nature  and  no  A'irgiu;  on  Kast«r 
Suuday  he  addresses  tied  as  having  through  •Fcbus  Christ  oreroome 
death  and  opened  the  gates  of  everlasting  life — though  death  is  ever- 
more triumphant  and  there  ts  no  more  future  than  Mr.  Uarrisoo 
believes  in  ;  and  having  indulged  in  these  fantasies,  he  beseeches  ui 
all  to  imitate  hU  cxamfjlc.  Then  wc  shall  hold  festival  of  tbe 
virtues  which  Jcsua  in  the  stpry  exemplified,  and  so,  by  a  process  of 
aolf-delnsion,  help  ourselves  to  exempliiy  them.  George  Etiot; 
gaining  strength  to  translate  Strauss's  destructive  chapter  on  the 
Death  of  Christ  by  continually  gazing  at  a  crucifix  upon  her  writing- 
table,  adopted  a  method  which  many  thought  extraordinary ;  but 
Mr-  Matthew  Arnold  would  make  it  the  ordinary  method  of  the 
daily  life  of  all  true-hearted,  clear-seeing  men.  His  "  lucidity" 
has  led  him  to  meet  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  to  adopt  tbe  naim 
propO'^ition  of  Mr.  Harrison ;  but  while  his  desire  for  conduct  has 
fixed  upon  him  the  inadequacy  of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  to  keep  men 
righteous — while  liis  sense  of  humour  has  saved  him  from  Mr. 
Harrison's  impossible  liturgies,  whctlmr  they  become  as  extravagant 
as  in  Dr.  Cougreve'ti  ritual  or  not — bo  seems  to  have  fallen  at  last 
into  preaching  what  Mr.  Spencer  would  detest,  and  Mr.  HarriMD 
ngect — the  gospel  of  a  salvation  to  be  wrought  by  uonatout  acta  ift 
oonscicus  insineerity-  ' 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Spencer  gives  us  the  hint  of  a  God  disoovered  t^ 
Science,  but  no  adequate  religion  ;  Mr.  Harrison  the  hint  of  o  roltgtfln 
found  in  and  derived  from  liumanity,  but  no  worshipful  God;  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  added  to  Mr.  Spencer's  hint  of  a  God  found 
in  Nature,  and  Mr.  Harrison's  bint  of  a  religion  found  in  Humanityj 
a  worship  baaed  upon  fable  and  fiction,  with  which  he  aslts  ns,  »elf- 
delndcd,  to  beguile  ourselves,  that  wc  may  feed  tbe  spirit  within  mm, 
which  needs  the  satisfaction  of  a  true  life. 
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All  Ihia  is  so  manifestly  inefiectuol,  8o   deficient,  or  ao   fuQtastic 

^xi<i  illasory,  thmt  an  inquiry  naturally  arises  as  to  the  reason  for  the 

f^AofoUl  failure.     Wbnt  is  it  acts  these  thinkers  and  inquirers  upon 

,0parate  lines,  when  their  palpable  object  is  the  aamct"  'U'hat  is  it 

^oeps  them  apart?      It  is   no   Hibcrnieiam   to   say   that   they   an 

^tidol  by  their  one  diatinet  point  of  agreement.    They  are  all  deeply 

{oamitted  to  a  horror  of  Authroporaorphism.     To  Mr.  Spencer  an 

gttributtOD  to  the  Eternal  of  anything  like  that  which  we  know  in 

QOaelfes  ia  the  one  fallacy  of  all  others,      lie  declares  with  emphatic 

ftwiuDg    that   even   the   higher   Authrupomorphisoij  for  which  we 

dnwIH  a  little  toleration,  must  be  dropped.      Mr.  Uarrisoo  is  more 

ogidly  exclusire  atill,  aud  will  not  permit  the  word  "  proceed  "  to  be 

pM^of  the  workings  of  the   (ireat    Unknown  which  be  refuses  to 

fonkip;  and    Air.    Matthew    Aruold    has    warned   us   against  the 

''■agnized  and  non-natural  man  "  until  hia  disciples  arc   afmid  of 

ik  least  shadow   of  Humanity   in  their   eonecption  of  the  Deity. 

Now,  wltat  I  want  to  inttiat  upon  i»,  that  this  prohibition,  though  it 

tiwmorc  than  a  prohibition  upon  language,  Li  a  prohibition  ui>on 

dK  ooly  language  which  would  ever   reconcile   what  is  essential  aud 

iroc  io  the  consideration  of  each  of  our  philosophers.     If  T  am   not 

to  >pply    to    the    workings    of  the    Infinite   and    Eternal  Energy 

nob  words  as  T  apply  to  the  acta  of  a  man,  no  language  about  It  is 

pmble  st  all.     Mr.  Spciiccr,  seeing  the  Creator  aud   Sustaincr  of 

ill  life  in  the  exterior  world,  coming  to  Mr.  Harriaon,  to  whom  the 

b|lw3t  he  can  conceive  is  Humanity,  or  to  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  itiuer 

iprit  thirsts  for  a  righteous ucm  which  will  bring   Man  into  subor- 

festwa  to  Nature,  has  uo  coins  orcouaters  with  which,  to  make  the 

Mcded  exchange  of  his  discovery  fur  the  fruits   of  their  couteoipla- 

lin.    Nature,  Humanity,  the  spirit  of  man,  must  ever  remain  apart. 

Hb  instinct  of  worship  to  which  Mr.  Harrison   appeals,  the  passiou 

li  righteousness  to  which   Mr.  Arnold   appeals,   can   never   really 

BKt  in  such  a  communion  as  is  necessary   before  the  Intiuitc  aud 

Aaraal  Energy  which  Mr.  Spencer   proders  as  the  foundation  for 

idgioD  can   be   made   of    religious  use.     And   here    is  the  cxtra- 

■finary  thing :  those   who  would   describe  the   apprehension    they 

Wd  of  the  greatest  Reality  of  all,  think  that  they  are  doing  thcm- 

idics  a  Ber\-ice  by  the  cautions   adoption   of  language  not   derived 

fast  the  highest  they  know,  but  from  that  which  is  accepted  as  the 

b«cr  form  of  existence,  that  which  is  neuter  and  lifeless.     To  speak 

il  *■  llim  ■"'  ia  wickedness ;  to  speak  of  "  It,'*  or,  better  still,  "  it,'^  is 

to  be  scientific.     For  thii  reason  Mr.  Spencer,  having  his  conscious- 

MM  of  Citxl,  can  make  no  religions  use  of  his   conception  ;  for  this 

Bwoa  Mr.  Harrison  discards  God  and  tries  to  worship  the  highest 

k  CM  write  and   apeak  about,  which  is  Humanity;  for  this  reason 

ia.  Anohl  Texcs  himself  with  the  solemn  use  of  fable,  that  he  may 
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save  men  from  the  moral  conseqncnccs  of  the  low  of  God.  God  ii 
Nature,  God  in  man,  God  in  the  soul — the  Father,  the  Sou  and  tfa 
Holy  Spirit — are,  so  to  speak,  eternally  separated,  and  we  are  foff 
bidden  to  use  the  only  lauguage  whereby  they  can  be  regarded  a 
One. 

It  may  not  be  scientific,  it  naay  not  be  philosophical :  it  may  b 
called  Faith,  and   Faith   may  be  regarded  as  assumption  :  but  whe? 
Mr.  Speuccr  tells  mc  that  "  the  power  which  manifetts  itself  ia  colt 
sciousness  la  but  a  difTercntly  conditioued  form  of  the  power  whia 
manifests   itself  beyond  consciouHuess,"  then  1  recognize  that  wfaa 
to  me  is  the  highest  of  all   known  forms,  Humanity  itself,  present] 
that   unknown   or  .unknowable  Reality  to  defy  the  diascotor  as  tbi 
Ultimate  Kcality  in  external  Isaturc  docs  the  analyst.    Proceeding  t<i 
greater  lengths,  I  say  that  I  am  justified  in  believing  that  the  apiri 
within  ie  a  revelation  of  the  spirit  without,  that  they  arc  "  different^ 
conditioned   forms  of  the  same   power."     If,  then,  so  far  aa  we  can 
go,  wo  find   one  Power  working  iu   Humanity  and  in  Nature — and 
Humanity  is  the  highest  manifestation  to  our  minds  of  Nature — «| 
onght  not  only  not  to  be  prohibited  from  describing  that  Power  witfc 
anthropomorphic  symbolism,  but  anthropomorphic  symbolism  is  tli( 
only  language  which    we   can   employ.     It  is  symbolism,  no  donbt 
Consciousness   in   man,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  is  a  succession  of  states, 
to  say  that  the  Absolute  has  a  succession  of  statca  is  to  be  contrsi 
dictory.     Yet  I  should  assert,   as  a   statement  controlling  the  ^rholi 
controversy,   that   the   Infmite   and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which  al 
things  proceed,  becomes  consciousness  in  us ;  and  that  if  it    is   ooSi 
sciousuesH  lu  us,  then   conseiousnesa  may  be  predicated  of  it.     TI14 
we  cannot  conceive  of  inllnitude  and   eternity  is  no  reason  why  v] 
should  refuse  to  set  the  Infinite  Kternal    before  na   in  the  only  wa 
which  will  euuble  ua  to  understand  the  relations  of  a  man  as  a  pay 
of  Huuiantty  and  a  man  as  a  spiritual  animal  to  Ibe  Nature  of  whioH 
he  forms  a  part.     For  it  must  be  remarked  that  each  of  our  trio  0 
philosophers  brings  his  own  sheaf  with   him   in    tliis  controversy  tk 
establish  something  as  to  the  nature  of  man.      Mr.  Spencer  wauts  nc 
liturgy  and  argues  that  the  Deity  can  dispense  with  praise — thon^ 
if  the  praise  of  God  he  for  the  good  of  man,  surely  the  Deity  wouU 
demand  praise — but  he,  too,  stands   in   awe  before  his  conception  a 
the  Infinite  and  ICternat  Energy  ;  he,  too,  predict  a  long  continufti) 
of  the  religious  instincts  of  men.      So  strong  arc  tlio-tc  instincts  th 
Mr.  Harrison  must  needs  make  an  abstraction  uf  Hntnauity  to  satb 
them.      So  strong  are  those   instincts  that   Mr.    Matthew  Amol 
insists  upon  the  insincere  use  of  the  old  forms  lest  their  abandonment 
should  cause   moral   disaster.     In    the  very  nature  of  Man    is   this 
desire  for  worship,  this  awe  before  the  Inscrutable,  this  setting  up  of 
Humanly  as   its    religious  symbol,  this  attempt  to  find  in  form  thi 
preservative  of  righteousueas. 
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"^IiBt   18   then   the   conclusion?     I  am  approaching  this   subject 
1^1001  only  one  side,  and  it  \»  m&ny-sirlcd.     I  am  approaching  it  solely 
Pj^ytQ  the  side  of  Agnostic  Pantheism  ;  and  I  make  bold  to  aver  that 
If  the  nnknovn  or  unknowable  Poircr  within  man  and  the  nnknova 
0g  imknowabtc  Power  without  are  the  same,  then  the  higher  a  man 
1^  aceor<lin»  to  our  conception  of  what  is  highest,  the  more  he  can 
\ff/^  uaand  represent  to  ua  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal ;  and  that  if 
{ben  has  beeu  such  a  thing  as  a  Perfect  Mau,  the  highest  thing  we 
fjn  know,  he  must  become  the   absolute  representative  of  that  Un- 
known or  Unknowable  which  is  the  Power  working  in  us  and  in  the 
troriil.     If  we  bad  the  Highest  !Man,  at  once  the  Ideal  of  the  Itace, 
tad  its  interpretation  of  itself  to  Itself,  lie  would  he  the  final  inter- 
preter of  the  moral   workings  of  the   Infinite  and   Eternal   Energy 
inm  uhlch  all  things  proceed,  "  by  which  all  things  arc  created  and 
■nbdned."      By  what  methods  arc  wc   to   find   that  Highest  Man? 
By  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  method — by  the  Spirit  within  ita,  still  one 
tfjtk  the   Spirit   witliout   \x*,  differcnlly    conditioned   forma    of  the 
iMt  energy,  enabling  us  to  recognize  the  absolute  good.      If  such 
inn  has  hecn  and  can   he    reoognizcd,  then   Mr.  Uarriaon  needs 
jH  loBgcr  a   religion  of   alwtrartions,  and    Mr.  Arnold,  if  he  will 
tliM  H»  horror   of  Anthropomorphism,  may  liavc    n    worship  with- 
rj«t  itsinccrity,  cither   in   essence  or   form.     \Vc  can   speak  of  the 
ritbir:  of  Lore  as  being  in  Go*l ;  of  the  Will  of  God;  of  the 
»lri™g«  of  the  Spirit;  and  we  ?hall  speak  with  rightful   assurance. 
Weik&ll   then  tliink,  and  write,  and  speak  with  more  prolit  than  if 
ntalk  of  //,  or  try  to  pretend  an   uiifclt  gratitude  to  a  Humanity 
ihidi  neither  created  nor  sui&tains,  a  llumauity  which  is  largely  de- 
wniag,  not  of  gratitude,    but  of  censure.     The  Perfect  Mau   once 
find  to  reveal  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  to  us,  we  may  learn 
fRnhim  enough  about  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe  to  believe  that  He 
oafpeak  to  us,  even  by  miracle. 

S.    ROWK    BB\Nt:TT. 


PESSIMISM  ON   THE   STAGE. 


HAMLET. 


FROM  Scbleger&  ComniGutancs  tu  Professor  Duwdeu'is,  J.  Feis*^ 
and  George  MacdoimldV  recent  stuilies,  vrbat  multitudes 
of  explauations  and  nunlyses  have  been  giveu  of  tbc  tragedy  of 
"  HatQlct"  !  It  lias  been  said  that  a  fresh  one  ia  pubU&hed  almost 
jrcurljr.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall  uot  be  considered  presumptuous 
in  attempting  a  little  sketch  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
I  [amlct^s  character  from  a  sociological  8tand|K)int.  I  know  this  will 
be  by  no  means  an  easy  ta.<ik ;  I  recollect  reading  in  a  book  of 
Mr.  Frank  Marshall's,  w!io  had  devoted  fourtecu  years  to  the  study 
of  "  llamlct/'  that  he  had  foimd  out  bow  Httlc  he  knew  about  it 

I  was  studying  "  Hamlet "  at  the  time  of  the  "  Coup  d'Etat "  of  185 
This  event  dismayed  me.  Before  the  year  184S  I  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  general  diaarmamentj  to  peaceful  progress,  and 
to  the  coming  triumph  of  liberty  in  the  world;  aud,  a  little  later, 
when  Lamartine  addressed  words  of  affection  and  friendship,  in  the 
name  of  Kepublicau  i'raiice,  to  all  other  nations,  he  seemed  to  mc  to 
be  realizing  the  Utopia  of  poets  and  prophets.  A  new  era  was  coni> 
menciug  ;  as  Beraiiger  writes  : — 

''  La  poix  [lesceodait  sur  la  tsriQ 
Semnnt  de  Tor,  des  lleurs  et  dcs  ^pU ; " 

and  the  swords  would  be  luniod  into  plough&kaFca.  Democracy 
would  become  cstnbliabed  without  violence  or  bloodshed,  as  the 
result  of  a  regular  and  apparently  irresistible  movement.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  people  seemed  to  he  assured,  and  St.  Simon's  pro- 
gramme of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  amelioration  of  tlie 
masses  appeared  likely  to  be  set  on  foot.  Eut  alas!  these  brig'ht 
dreams    were  visionary  [      The  days  of  Juuc  partly  marred  their 
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^nleuioDr,  and  soou  aftenrards,  on  a  dark  winter's  nightj  au  adven- 
tu"''  armed,  only  with  the  power  borrowed  from  the  memory  of  au 
Q^iuus  despot,  drives  out  the  people's  representatives,  shoots  those  who 
lesiist.  stiHes  liberty,  and  reinstates  absolute  and  autocratic  govern- 
ipcrnt.  This  unexpected  triumph  of  e\-il  was  a  great  blow  to  me, 
and  B  cause  of  deep  anguish. 

I  cunld  not  help  questioning  whether  justice  was  to  be  found  at 
&]I  in  the  world.  1  said  tu  myself:  A  perverse  man  rules  supremo. 
rHcJBBt  and  the  true  friends  of  the  people  und  of  liberty  are  eTiUcd 
aXk<i  imprisoned.  How  can  God  pcmiit  such  violation  of  His 
equitable  laws  ? 

Ib  reading  "  Hamlet "  I  found  the  expression  of  similar  sentiments. 
X%  Memed  to  me  that  his  mind  was  troubled  by  sight  of  the  trinmph 
of  evil  over  good,  by  the  distressing  enigma  ever  meeting  us  in 
fa^aroan  societies  where,  as  in  Nature,  happiness  is  not  reserved  to  the 
j^gwrviog.  and  trouble  to  sinners.  I  found  Louis  Napoleon  marching 
^/C*  tlie  Tuileries,  through  the  pools  of  blood  of  December,  in  Hamlet's 
l^^ifRcatioD,  when  speaking  to  his  mother  of  bis  father's  aasaasia, 
'  httkbuid,  he  says  : — 

"  A  murderer  and  a  villaio, 
A  sluvi'  that  is  not  twvulieth  pai-t  iho  litJii* 
Of  your  prcwdent  lord;  u  vice  of  lungs; 
A  cutpursc  of  the  Knipiro  and  ibu  Kuk, 
That  from  a  slu^f  tht  preriou.t  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket!" — Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

ader  the  empire  of  these  fe^ng^  of  indiguation    and  despair  X 
t.luiQgkt  I  attained  a  better  conception  of  Shakespeare's  drama. 

Himlet  is  an  accomplished  priuce,  to  whom  all  the  pleasures  of 

l3.fe  are  apparently  reserved.       He  is  young   and  haudsomc,   and  a 

^Ifoae  awaits  him.     He  is  a  philosopher  uud  a  poet,  and  well  versed 

ia  ivord-craft.      He  has  studied  at  tlie  Wittenberg   Uuiveraity,  and 

fas  Uioaghtful  and   reflective  mind  penetrates  to  the  depths  of  the 

ptst  problem  of  human  life.     As  becomes  his  age,  the  young  philo- 

i^ber  loves  a'raaiden  whose  chaim  and  whonc  very  name  arc  poetry 

(muified.     vVs  Ophelia  says,  he  has  a  uoblu  mind  : — 

**  Tlio  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword : 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fiiir  state, 
The  %\bsa  of  tasbioD  and  the  mould  of  Ibrm, 
The  obaerv'd  of  all  observers." — Act  iii-  ac.  1. 

WbcD  the  ghost  of  his  father  appears  to  him  and  reveals  the 
ibnioable  crime  committed  by  his  uncle,  his  mother's  husband,  the 
uaifcr  of  the  throne^  the  spectacle  of  triumphant  and  uupuuishcd 
siitc  so  overwhelms  bim  that  his  mental  facullies  arc  in  danger. 
Srfbing  not   only  oflccts  Hamlet,  like  most  men,  in  his  seutimenta, 
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bat  it  completely   upsets  his  metaplijsica.1  theories,  aud  attacks  faU 

reason. 

"  Yen.  from  llie  tablo  of  my  mcniory 
I'll  wipii  nway  nil  trlviul  fund  records; 
All  sitwB  of  books  I'll  r<>ritii>,  nil  jjIcnsiirtB  pact, 
Tliiit  youth  fiiiil  obaerv.Tlioii  uojik'd  ibore  ; 
And  thy  command nioru  all  aione  sluiil  liva 
Within  the  b&ok  nnd  vohime  of  my  brain, 
Unmixed  with  haspr  nmltcr  ;  yea,  by  hE-sTcn  ! 
Oh  !   most  pernicious  woman  1 
Oh,  riilniii,  villain,  xmiling,  dnmnect  villain  1 
My  1nble»,  m«et  it  \»  I  wt  it  down, 
Thnt  ODL-  mfly  Mmile,  mid  irmilo,  aiul  be  a.  villain  ; 
At  least  I'm  sure  it  may  bii  so  in  Denniurk." — Act  i.  sc.  5. 

Crime  amiling  ami  reiuorsclcsH — this  is  what  disturbs  aud  coufuscs 
all  his  notious  of  justice.  Agouy,  doubt,  and  despair  take  hold  oa 
Hamlctj  and  he  is  tmuuted  by  tlic  idea  of  suicide.  Hik  faith  iu  the 
uuivcrsal  order  of  things  is  attacked  more  scverfly  thau  his  lore  for 
hia  father.  Henceforth,  buried  iu  the  bitterest  i-eflectious,  he  must 
commeucc  a  fresh  existence.  Good-by,  dear  studies  ;  good-by, 
pleasure;  good-by,  love;  gccd-by,  Ophelia.  He  btirsts  all  the 
bands  which  bind  him  to  life,  and  buries  himself  completely  iu  hia 
oue  dominaut  thought ;  and  how  admirably  Shakespeare  deserihes 
the  effect  of  this  on  the  youtig  prince : — 

"Ophelia, — My  lord,  as  I  was  sewicg  in  my  chamber, 

Lord  HumlbC,  with  his  doublet  all  uubrac'd; 

No  hat  upon  hii  head  ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 

Ungnrter'd,  and  down-pyrcd  to  his  iinklf; 

Pale  as  his  shirt ;  hia  knroB  knocking  cflcli  other; 

And  witli  a  look  ao  pit<?ous  in  purport 

As  if  he  had  boen  lons'd  out  of  hell 

To.ipeak  of  horrors, — be  comca  before  me. 


He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  m«  hard  ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  bis  arm; 
And  with  hia  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  fulls  to  such  perusal  of  m}*  I'sce 
As  h(!  would  draw  it.     Long  stay'd  he  so; 
At  la»t, — iL  little  shnliiiii;  of  mine  arm, 
And  ihric«  his  head  tints  wtivingup  nnd  down, 
He  rats*d  a  eigh  so  piteouK  uiid  profound, 
That  it  did  seem  to  ahi-lter  iitl  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being." — Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


He  very  soon  reaches 
si^ht  the  most  beautiful 
All  ia  going  wrong : — 


a  dcspairitig  state  of  pessimism.      '%- 
aspects   of  Nature  are  darkened  by 


*'l  hav8  of  lato  lost  ail  my  nilrtli,  foregone  all  custom  of  cxcrcije-e 
indeed  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition  thai  this  goodly  frs'K^ 
earth,  saBnia  to  me  a  smrilc  promontory  ;  this  most  excelieut  canopy,  ^ 


evil 

I 

-^  .^,  th€ 
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:  Jim,  this  brave  o'ecfaanging  flrmameot,  this  majestical  roor,  fretted  with 

IT^^Ki  fire, — why  it  appears  no  oiiier  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestUcQUal 

-jf«£regatiop  of  vapours.     Wbst  a  piece  of  work  ia  a  uiaii !  how  ooblc  in 

i^j-f"*  how  iiiSmt«  in  faculty  !  in  form  and  moving  bow  (.-xprcea  and  aJroir- 

jilJtf!  in  actios,  bow  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  Itku  a  god  I  thu 

^^«nt]r  of  tlie  world  !  the  paragon  of  onimalti!     And  yet,  to  mi>,  what  is  this 

^tii«9aence  of  duEt?     Man  delights  not  me;    no^  oor  woman  rather." — 

Ic*-  »»■  sc.  2. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  singers  of  modern  pessimism,  Madame 
k  ^^'kcrmano,  designates  mau  as  "  that  summary  of  all  miseries,"  and 
-^fC»  terms  so  bitter  that  Uamlet  would  not  have  disovncd  them. 
•gpXK  poetess  thus  addresses  Nature  : — 

*'  Oui,  je  aouffrc,  et  o'tRt  toi,  Mora,  qui  m'cxiermino, 
Taut^  frnppAnt  tues  flancfl,  tanbJt  blesaanC  tuon  ccKur. 
Mon  em  tout  enlicr,  par  toutes  aes  racines, 

Plonge  sans  fond  danx  la  douletir. 
J'offro  aou*  la  ciel  un  lugtibre  sii«(.tacle, 
No  oaiMant,  ne  viv»nt,  i\nf.  pour  agoniter. 
L'ablme  s'ouvr«  ict,  l:i  i>v  drirstte  I'obstavie; 

Ou  mViigloutir,  ou  rae  briwr. 
Mais  ju8<iuv  «ous  le  coup  du  dewaBtro  supreme, 
Moi,  Ihoniine,  je  t'accuso  U  la  facu  des  cieujc. 
Cr^rice,  en  plein  Iiont  regois  done  ranath^me 

De  cet  atAmc  audacleux. 
•  #  •  • 

Qu'envahtssant  tcs  cieux,  I'lmmobilite  morno 
Sous  un  voile  funcbte  eicignc  lout  flambeau, 
Puisque  d'un  univera  magnifiquc  ct  sana  bom« 
Tu  n'as  su  faire  qu'ou  toinbcau." 

In  Lrapardi  we  find  the  same  state  of  absolute  and  complete 
despair,  but  there  it  ts  resigned  and  without  revolt.  In  Hamlet's 
«=^»c  it  ia  more  thrilling  from  the  fact  of  its  betug  more  huinanj 
■>^orc  life-like,  more  varied  lu  its  exprcs8ion. 

It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  astonishment  that  Hamlet  was  ao 

■otig  before  avenging  the  death  of  his  father.      The  reason  for  this 

*•    appart-nt.     The  creed   of  the  philosopher,  who   believed   in   the 

*^umph  of  the  good  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  has  received 

•    more   severe   shock   than   the  filial  affcetioti  of  the  son.     These 

Botwral  thoughts  and  retlcctions  trouble  him  and  weigh  on  his  mind 

^r  more  than  the  mere  personal  desire  for  revenge.      Will  the  death 

of  the  murderer  re-establish  an  order  of  justice  in  society  ?     "  The 

^•orld'a  a  goodly  prison,  in  which  there  arc  many  confines,  wards, 

Axkd  dnngcons,  Denmark  being  one  of  the  worst  "  (act  ii.  sc.  2).    "  To 

\u£  bonest,  as   this   world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten 

tliouaaud  "  (act  ii.  sc.  2).     "  How   very   stale,  flat,  and   unprofitable 

feccm  to  me  al!  the  uses  of  this  world  "  (act  i.  sc.  2).     "  Oh,  enrscd 

%^\le,  that  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right"  (act  i.  sc.  5).     "For  in 

•Cut  kJoteu  of  these  pursy  times,  virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon 
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beg"  (act  iii.  sc.  -i).     Dow  not  this  last  quotation  resume  the  whole 
moral  situation  under  the  Second  Empire  in  France?  How  well  Uunilet 
paiuts  tlie  pen'ersity  wUicli  Las  invaded  ererythiug  wbeu  be  saya 
Ophelia,  "  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll   give   thee  this   plague   for   th] 
dovry. — be  thon   as  chaste  as  iccj  as  pure  as  suow,  thou  shalt  wt 
escape  calnmuy."    "  To  a  nuiiucry,  and  <iuickly  too.'*   "What  should 
sucli  fellows  as  1  do,  crawliug  between  hcavcu  and  earth  ?     Wc  are 
arrant  kiiaTes  all,  bchcvc  none  of  us.     (Jo  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery." 
"  Why  shouhlst  thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ?     I  am  myself  indif- 
ferent    honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse   me   of  such  things,  that  if  _ 
were  better  my  mother  had  not  home  me  "  (act  iii.  sc.  I).  ^ 

Here   Sliakespeare  expresses   exactly  the  sentiments  of  the  early 
ChristianB,  of  the  millennarians,  and  of  the  ascetic  school.     The  cor- 
mptions  of  the  world  by  which   they  were  surrounded   filled  them 
with  horror.     They  longed  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  justice  to 
reign  universally,  and  for  the  perfect  happiness  of  the  faithful ;  but  ^ 
how  is  this  to  be  established  ?     By  the  end  of  the  world— that  is  to^ 
gay,  by  a  cosmic  rerolution,  when  ftre  from  heaven  is  to  descend  and 
purify  all  things.    As  these  cschatological  hopes  failed  to  be  realized, 
and  tlie  world  continued  as  pcn-crted  as  heretofore,  bnt  one  course 
was  left  open   to  those  persons  who  longed  for  purity  and  holiucsi^J 
to  flee  to  the  desert  and  cry  out  with  Hamlet,  "  To  a  nunnery,  to  a^ 
nunnery/'     This  was  the  feeling  which  peopled  the  Thcbaides  in  the 
first  centuries  after  Christ,  and  later  on,  the  convents  and  monaateries, 
especially  as  the  year  1,000  approached,  which  was  considered  to  biii;| 
the  date  of  the  loug-expected  end  of  the  world. 

The  nothingness  of  human  life  was  the  dominant  idea  of  Middlc-j 
flge  Christian  asceticism.  The  art  of  this  period  often  depicted  the 
horrible  realities  of  death  and  the  grave,  in  the  most  striking  aud] 
powerful  manner;  for  instance,  the  death's  head  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  on  tlic  Piazza  del  Fo[x>lo  at  Rome,  says  to 
t!ie  living :  Hodle  mihi  eras  (tin.  At  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
Orcagna'e  frescoes  show  us  brilliant  cavalcades  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, whose  horses  suddenly  stop,  startled  at  the  sight  of  putrefying 
corpses!      Hamlet's  dark  thoughts  call  up  similar  imageries: — 


J 


"  Tht  ^I'ny.— Now,  Hamlet,  where'a  Polonius? 

JIamltt. — At  sapper. 

Kvtf). — At  supper  !     Where  ? 

Ifumlet. — Not  where  hfl  eatsi,  but  where  he  is  eaton.  A  certain  coavoca- 
iion  of  politic  wormB  .ire  e'en  at  him.  Your  wonn  is  your  only  emperor 
foffdlet :  w«  fat  all  creatunsa  qIsq  to  fat  us,  and  wu  laX  ourselves  fur  mnggota  : 
your  faX  king  and  your  loan  beggar  is  but  variable  aervice — two  dishei, 
but  to  one  table  :  that's  the  end," — Act  iv.  bc.  3. 

Longfellow's  "Grave,"  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  dwells  on  the  same 
morbid  idea: — 
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"  Doorlfss  is  that  house, 
And  djtrk  it  is  within  ; 
Tfaor«  thou  art  fast  detuined, 
And  Death  has  the  key. 
Loathsome  is  thut  earth-house, 
And  grim  within  to  durell. 
There  tliou  ahalt  dwell, 
And  woima  shall  divide  tlue." 

At  the  cemctcrj,  IXamlet  is  interested  in  haiidliag  ttie  skulls  dug 
vp  hj  tl)C  grave-diggers  and  in  indulging  in  reilectioos  as  to  tlic 
pcnou  to  wham  they  belonged — "  Alas !  poor  Yorick  j  "  and,  address- 
ing ihe  sktill  of  a  courtier,  be  says — "  This  might  be  my  lord  such- 
Mme  ....  and  now  my  lady  worms  "  (act  t.  sc.  1).  In  what 
■daiirable  language  he  depicts  the  nothiugneas  of  man :  "  Why  may 
sot  iaugination  trace  the  noble  duat  of  Alexander  till  he  find  it 
rtoppng  a  bung-hole?  " 


'  Imperial  Ccwir,  dead  and  tamRd  to  clay, 
Might  Btop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  awny  : 
Oh  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Shonld  patch  a  wall  to  expel  tlic  winter's  flaw  !  " — Act  v.  sc.  1. 


1      ■WPPOM 

P 

^H  to  Holy  Writ,  Ecclesiastes  oifers  another  type  of  pessimism.  He 
^^Hbeua  witness  that  this  world  is  given  up  to  enl;  but,  instead  of 
dafuring  about  it  until  his  mind  wanders,  he  draws  the  conclusion 
tint  he  had  best  take  life  as  it  is  and  rejoice,  while  it  lasts,  as  there 
■  bo  to-morrow.  "  There  is  a  vanity  which  is  done  upon  the  earth  ; 
the  there  be  just  men,  unto  whom  it  happcneth  ar.cording  to  the 
vork  of  the  wicked  ;  ag^n,  there  be  wtckcd  mcn^  to  whom  it  Iiap- 
praeA  according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous.  I  said  that  this  aljw 
iinnitT.  Then  I  commended  mirth,  hecan-ic  a  man  hath  no  better 
thing  under  the  sun  than  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  lie  merry  " 
(Eedetiftstea  viii.  14,  15k  Hamlet,  also^  is  in  a  state  of  despair, 
tat  be  would  disdain  to  take  refuge  in  epictirism,  which  be  considert 
^CfTMlii^g :  "  What  is  a  man,  if  his  chief  good  and  market  of  bia 
tine  be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?     A  be3»t ;  no  more  "  (act  tr.  sc.  5). 

OccaaionaUy  he  reproaches  himself  for  not  haviag  rereoged  the 
'ntk  of  his  father.  Tbia  thought  takei  ponewon  of  him  when  be 
■A  the  army  of  Kortinbras  marching  to  battle  and  death,  witboot 
■olife,  while  he  doe*  not  act,  though  be  have  "  cmuae,  and  wili,  and 
■nilth,  and  means,  to  do't  "  (act  ir.  ae.  5).  Bsk  fan  borroT  of 
liifBty,  lus  disgust  of  the  world  tempt  •fum  rwOta  to  nncids  than 
^  tfliu  of  vengeance.  His  fammamn  and  baa  despiup  might  bt 
^■llid  inpenoiial : — 

*•  Ob  that  this  too,  too  sofid  inh  wvM  mat*. 
Thaw  and  teaolve  iSMlf  tnfo  a-  'Uw ! 
Or,  thu  the  Evcdasiiach*!  not  Hx'i 
His  CBDOB  'gainc  ■■>  Jiart B  LT."— A<»  L  se.  t. 
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Aud  again  after  his  interview  with  PoloaiuB:*^ 

'•  PolonivK.  M^  Iioiiourahlc  lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leavd  oi  yon. 
JIamUt,  You  cmuuoc,  »ir,  take  from  ine  anything  iJiat  1  will  mora  willingly 
|win  willial — ascojjl  iny  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life." — Act  iL  bc.  2. 

Tbus,  almost  decided  to  have  done  with  life,  hangingj  a&  it  were,  at 
the  verge  of  the  abyss,  he  prononnccs  the  famous  monologue,  "  To 
bcj  or  uut  to  be/'  so  full  of  hitter  meaning  and  peMiniist  view6 : — 

•*  By  &  sleeji  ty  say  wo  uuJ 
Tlio  heari-ach(i  and  thu  tlioueand  natural  sliocks 
That  l^£«b  is  heir  tu,— tb  a  coasumuiatlua 
I>evciuUy  to  be  wiah'd.  ■•'■ 

For  who  would  b&ir  thti  w]ii]>B  and  scums  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
Tho  p&nn  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insoTencti  of  office,  mid  the  iipiiros 
That  patient  merit  of  th*  unworthy  takes,  'i 

Wh«n  he  himself  mi|;ht  his  quicnis  malEe  j 

With  »  bare  bodkin  ?     Who  would  furdds  bear,  , 

To  grunt  and  awcat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  droad  of  something  afber  death, 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whoso  boura 
No  traveller  returns,  puziilea  the  will, 
And  inakea  us  rather  bear  those  ilia  we  have 
Than  Qy  to  others  thnt  we  kuow  not  of," — Act  iii.  so,  1. 

It  hiia  been  questioned  whether  Ilamlct  had  really  lost  his  reason, 
or  whether  he  acted  madness  to  be  able  the  better  to  prepare  his 
vengeance.  Neither  of  these  suppoaitions  is  correct,  in  my  opiuiou. 
The  words  of  the  king,  his  unelc^  arc,  1  think,  a  true  indication  ,M 
to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  disconsolate  philosopher  : — 

"  What  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madnus.     Th(^re'»  something  in  his  soul 
O'er  which  his  molancholy  aifcs  on  brood." — ^Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

This  problem  which  so  disturbs  Hamlet's  reason  is  none  other  than 
the  one  which  troubled  Job.  How  ia  it,  if  God  bc  just,  that  the 
wicked  triumph,  while  the  righteous  suffer  ?  As  Rcuan  explains,  the 
old-world  theory  that  each  one  here  below  ia  treated  aceordiug  to  liis 
merits  was  all  very  well  in  patriarchal  times,  when  nobility,  virtue, 
and  riches  went  generally  hand-iu-haud.  In  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  a  wauderiug  existence,  the  only  really  miserable  ones  were  those 
who  deserved  ouch  a  lot,  by  refusing  to  work  or  otherwise  grossly 
misconducting  themselves  !  But  as  soon  us  the  Shemites  be  came  ac- 
quainted with  the  resources  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  and  the   mouopolizatiou  of  the   soil,   the    whole   state  o£ 
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^,^ynety  became  completely   traattformed.      Scoundrels  aad   villatDS 

fxvcd  ia  comfort  and   plentfj  tyrants   were   rewarded,  and   briganda 

^jf^rnc  with  honours  to   the  grave,  while  the  deserving  were  but  too 

ffien.  despoiled  and  reduced  to  beg  their  bread.     Job,  the  primitive 

wanderer,  faithful  to  the  cuBtama  of  his  fathers,  complained  bitterly 

.  of  tbta  cruel   injustice   introduced  bv  a  complicated   civilization,  of 

which  he  could  understand  neitlier  the  aim    nor   the   extent.     "The 

erf  of  the  poor,  hitherto  unknown — for  the  poor  existed  only  in  the 

inferior  races,  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  men — began  to  make 

itself  heard,  and  spoke   in  accents   full  of  passion  and   eloquence." 

ITie  light  of  the  existing  social  iniquities,  of  men's  miseries,  of  that 

jQCtplicable  injustice  of  death  which  strikes  indiscriminately  the  juit 

gpd  the  unjust;  in  a  word,  the  spectacle  of  society  and  of  Nature 

as  they  are,  filled  Job  with  despair.    Like  Hamlet,  life  and  the  world 

were  most  distasteful  to  him.    "  If  I  justify  myself,  mine  owu  mouth 

slxall  condemn   me,  I   would  despise   my  life.     There  in  one  thing, 

thcrtfore,  I  said  it.  He  destroycth  the  perfect  and  the  wicked.     The 

e&ith  is  giTBU  iuto  the  huiid  of  the  wicked"  (Job  ix.  20,  21,  22,  24). 

«»  3Iy  soul  is  weary  of  my  lite  "   (x.  7).     "  Wherefore  do  the  wicked 

li-we, become  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in  power?     How  oft  is  the  candle 

c.j'f  llie  wicked  pot  out  I  and  how  oft  cometh  their  destruction  upon 

t-Hcm!"  iJob  ixi.   7,  17,  18).     For  the  Christian,  the  solution  of 

Xiia  agonizing  enigma  is  to   he  found  in  the  life  to  come,  when  all 

^iriU  be  as  it  should  be,  and  when  each  will  receive  reward  cr  pnniab- 

xnnt  according  to  his  deserts,  but  the   primitive  Shemite  poaacsscd 

Vw'  a  Tcry  vague  idea  of  any  such  future  existence  ;  we  read,  there- 

foft,  that   amends   are  made  to   Job  in  this   world;  that  he  agaia 

txcooes  rich  and  powerful,  and  livcii  in  peace  aud  comfort  to  a  good 

(Mige.     "After  this   lived   Job  an  hundred    and   forty  years,  and 

»lit»«oo»,  and  his  sons' sons, even  four  generations'*   (Job  ilii.  10), 

h  Shakespeare,   on   the  contrary,  lUmtet   and   Ophelia   die   as 

xsJKrably  as  the  King  and  Queen.     Implacable  destiny  smites  aliko 

'tkiaooceutand  the  guilty,  and  our  feelings  of  justice  arc  unsatisfied. 

Hie  debate  between  [wasimiam  and  optimism,  ko  elot^uently  com- 

mnced  by  Job,  and  continued  in   Greece,  betwccu   Heraclitus  and 

Xmocritus,  is    again   reopened    by  Voltaire  and   Rousseau,  in  two 

cdofarated    writings,    which    arc  well    wortli    repcrusal.       Voltaire, 

deeply  moved  by  the  terrible  disasters  resulting  from  the  earth<]uake 

of  Lisbon  in  1755,  writes  some  verses  which  arc  a  sort  of  indict- 

nrnt  of  Nature  and  Providence,  showing  how  wretched    ia  man's 

(COditJOTI. — 

"  El'^menls,  aiiiniau:^,  bumaius,  tout  est  en  guerre ; 
II  le  faut  avouer,  is  mal  «st  but  Ja  terre.*' 

J^tid  of  man  he  says  : 

"  U  rampe,  d  sonffre,  il  meurt  ;  tout  cc  qui  nait  expire. 
De  la  destruction  la  nnture  est  ronipire," 
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"Ainsi  du  monde  cntier  toua  iosmembres  guinissfint; 
Ni^  tous  pour  Lcs  tourmcnts,  I'un  pur  I'aucro  lU  pemwnt; 
Kt  vous  coQiposerez,  dans  cc  chiios  fiiuil, 
Dob  malheurs  dc  clinquo  oiro  un  bonlieur  gc'Dt-raM 
Leibnitz  no  m'opprond  point  pur  quels  lucuda  invisibles, 
Dans  le  mieux  ordonrn:'  df?9  univora  posaihles, 
V.Ti  dp3ori3re  litetnel,  un  cliao3  dc  nmlheurSj 
Mi'-lc  ii  noa  vains  pta^aira  die  reellcs  douleura, 
Ni  pnurr]Uoi  rinnocerit,  ainsu  qii«  le  coupablc, 
Suhit  if-galcnient  ce  mnl  inevitable. 
J«  n»  Contois  pHd  plus  comment  tout  Mtait  bien  : 
Ju  auix  comme  un  ducteiir;  IiL-la&!  je  oe  sais  rien.' 

Voltaire  farther  illustrates  the  aame  idea  in  his  well-knowu  novclj 
"Candide." 

On  August  17,  175G,  Rousseau  replied  to  Voltaire  justifying 
optimism.  His  letter  ia  a  little  vaguD  and  declamatory ;  but  it  con- 
tains an  excellent  maxim  and  a  tnuching  passage  irkich  I  will  quote. 
The  maxim  is  borrowed  from  Cato,  and  is  as  follows :  Nee  me 
vixhse  pfsnitet,  quoniam  ila  vui  ut  frusira  mc  natitsn  non  erhtem~^"  I 
do  not  regret  to  have  llrcd,  because  I  have  so  lived  as  to  be  per- 
suaded that  my  life  has  not  been  in  vain."  The  passage  19  as 
follows  ; — 


"Rassassl^dft  gloirc  et  d^'sabus^  des  vain«s  grandeurs,  voua  rivcz  libra 
an  sein  de  I'abondance ;  bien  attt  de  votrc  inimortalitt.',  vous  philosopbei! 
palaihl lament  sur  la  nature  tl«  iVme  t^t  ai  le  corps  ou  le  cceur  soutrro,  Votu 
ave*  Troiicbiu  ])our  nictlcdii  tt  pour  ituii,  Voua  ne  IrouvCK  pourtanc  que  mal 
snr  la  terro.  Kl  moi,  homnic  ubscur,  laiivro  et  tourmctitc  d'un  mxl  sana 
n-mi-de,  je  mL-t1ite  uvec  plaiur  daiis  ma  rdlrnili.'  vt  trotive  que  tout  est  bien. 
D'ou  Tivnnent  ces  contrndictionH  :(ppurent<;R?  Vous  Vuvmz  vous-m^me 
«xpliqui:  tous  jouissez,  moi,  j'espere  et  I'eBp^raacti  cmb«lUt  tout.'' 

In  order  6rmly  to  become  convinced  that  Shakespeare  intended 
to  paint  in  Hamlet  a  man  in  despair  about  the  iuiquitics  of  the 
Torld,  and  not  merely  a  son  aveugiQg  the  death  of  his  father,  one 
need  but  study  in  ancient  drama  a  precisely  aimilar  subject,  but 
irherc  mere  venfjcauce  is  depicted  as  it  was  understood  in  prixoitive 
ages.  Kgisthus  has  killed  Agamemnon  with  the  assistance  of 
Clytemnestra,  whom  he  has  married.  They  are  reigning  iu  Argos, 
happy  and  powerful,  like  the  Kiug  and  Gertrude  in  Deumark,  when 
Orestes  is  urged  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  avenge  the  death  of  liia 
father.  This  drama  has  been  treated  by  the  three  great  tragic  -WTiters. 
In  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  the  thirst  fur  revenge  stifles  every  other 
feeliug;  in  Euripides,  pity  has  a  voice  also  iu  the  heart  of  the 
avenger.  In  .I'st'liylnsj  Orestee,  after  having  slain  Egisthus, 
advances  towards  his  mother^  and,  addrebsiug  Fylades,  says : — ' 

"  Dare  I  to  shrink  and  spare  ?     Speak.  Pylades. 
Pjflad.  Where  then  ■would  fall  the  beat  at  Delphi,  given  yet  unfuIilJIed/ 
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Mliere  then  thine  oath  sworn  irue? 
Choose  thou  the  hntc  of  alt  men,  niitof  go&s. 
(W*f.  Thou  dost  provail ;  T  hold  thyconnsfll  good.     (To  Clylemnestra.) 
Follow  ;  I  will  stay  then  at  Ins  side. 
With  him  wliom  ia  his  life  thon  lovcd'st  more 
Than  Agamemnon.     Skco  the  sleep  of  deatli, 
B«  ihat  thy  dooiu. 
For  hate  when  love,  and  love  where  hate  was  due  !  " 


OTttmnestTtt    implores    his     clemency,   but 
cxcIiftDs,  as  he  drives  her  out  before  him — 


he   is    inflexible,  and 


"  My  father's  fate  ordains  this  doom  for  thee." 

In  Sophocles*  "Electra"  the  vengeance  is  no  lew  summary,  but 
at  least  ve  do  not  see  on  the  stage  a  mother  slaiu  by  her  own  son, 
m  spite  of  her  prayers  and  supplications.  Electra  shows  forth,  with 
even  more  savage  energy  than  Orcetes,  that  it  was  the  general 
opinion  in  aucient  Ureccc  that  to  slay  tlie  guilty  i»  a  sacred  duty. 
EJectra,  like  Judith,  is  the  instrument  of  justice,  and  this  is  why  the 
Greeks  admire  her  when  she  is  planning  her  mother's  assassination. 
•'  Let  us  perish  if  needs  be,"  she  says  to  her  sister,  *'  but  wc  will 
a.-«ei^  our  father's  death/'  As  at  the  present  day,  in  Corsica,  or 
afwong  the  Albanians,  vcn<rcance  was  considered  in  the  time  of 
SoptiOcles  as  the  nimt  glorious  of  duties.  The  words  of  the  ehorus 
i«i«Elcctra"«re— 

"  Justice  strnight  shnll  come, 
Thy  sovereign  acor,  by  whom  I  see, 
Crowned  witli  the  might  of  a  righteons  deed — 
Shall  come,  niy  child,  and  luake  no  tarrying ; 
So  is  my  heart  grown  aCrong 
Since  thiii  fuir  dtcam  made 
Music  in  mine  ears." 


Bedn  is  ready  to  die,  when  she  has  a»sared  her  Tengeance ;  she 
uyi  to  her  sister — 

"  Bethink  thee  too  what  honourable  report 
For  thc-e  and  me,  consenting  thou  ehalt  win, 
Who  countrym.-in  or  strau^'er  seeing  us. 
Shall  not  with  such  like  praises  honour  us: 
'  Behold  ye  these  two  sifiters,  O  my  frienda. 
Who  wrought  delivemnoe  for  their  father's  home, 
Who  against  foeri  firm-planted  in  their  pride 
Drew  tiwurda  the  foremoM,  spnring  not  their  livce: 
These  ye  «hou!<i  lore,  tlicse  twain  should  all  revere : 
Voa,  in  all  feaata  end  high  solemnities 
These  women,  bntve  as  men,  let  all  men  praise.*** 
•  ♦  ♦  * 

lbs  ipeaVt  &  daughter  "  worthv  of  her  noble  blood." 

*  q  2 
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lu  Sophocles,  Oreatca  hesitates  no  more  than  in  ^scliylus'  "Choe- 
phores."  lie  enters  the  palace  for  the  purpOKO  ot  killing  liis  mother, 
BEd  on  his  passage  bows  to  the  tutelary  duitiea  wlio  guard  the 
eatrauce.  As  he  smites  Clytemnestra,  Kluutra  calls  otit,  "  Strike 
faarder  still."  Her  conduct  rctxiinda  one  of  Chartutte  Curday  ;  she 
might  also  he  called  'Tange  de  rassassinat,"  as  says  Lamartinc. 

In  Euripides,  as  in  Hamlet,  two  feelings  struggle  for  the  mastery: 
the  thirst  For  vengeance  is  fought  against  by  HUal  affection.  One 
feels  that  a  fresh  phase  of  civilization  is  entered  upon.  New  senti- 
ments have  sprung  into  life.  ."Eachylus'  Orestes  represents  man  in 
harbarons  ages,  dominated  by  one  single  thought.  There  is  no  inward 
conflict  whatever ;  he  hurries  onto  action,  unhesitatingly  and  without 
any  deliberation.  Professor  Lombroso,  in  his  curious  work  entitled 
"  L'Uomo  delinquente,''  explains  that  criminals  by  instinct  and  nature 
act  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  wholly  different  from  those  who 
may  be  called  "  chance  "  criminals.  The  first  may  be  likened  to  the 
tiger  killing  its  prey,  without  the  smallest  spark  of  pity  or  remorse, 
whereas  the  moral  and  cultivated  man  ia  agitated  by  conflicting  feel- 
ings. His  paitsioas  and  iustiucts  are  frequeotly  at  variance  with  his 
principles  and  belief.  His  heart,  in  which  the  brute  survives, 
would  often  lead  him  to  commit  acts  which  his  ideas  of  duty  forbid. 
'Wlieu  about  to  act,  he  feels  himself  urged  to  continue  and  at  the  same 
time  to  draw  back — there  is  a  struggle.  Here,,  then,  the  scene  changea, 
and  the  strifu  is  no  longer,  aa  at  .Eschylus'  time,  depicted  aa  abroiul 
in  the  world,  against  tangible  obstacles,  men  or  things,  hut  it  is  traus< 
ferred  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  individuals.  This  differeuco  i« 
very  clearly  perceptible  in  the  "  Elcctra  "  of  Euripides.  In  /Eschylua 
and  Sophocles  Orestes  kills  his  mother  unhcsitatiogly.  In  Kunpides 
he  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  a  duty  which 
horrifies  hiiu.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  word  of  the  oracle 
who  commanded  bim  to  accomplish  the  vengeance.  Ctytcmiiestra 
appears  on  her  chariot,  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  surrounded  by  her 
Trojan  slaves,    Electra  and  Orestes  are  lying  in  wait  to  destroy  her : — 


"  Orett.  What  shall  we  do  ?     Our  mother  shall  we  kill  ? 
El6t:i.   On  seeing  her,  bath  pity  Sfiz'd  thy  heart? 
Ortsi.   She  bote  me,  bred  me.     Her  how  shall  I  slay  ? 
£iect.  As  she  thy  noblo  father  slew  and  mine. 
Orext.  Oh.  Plitebus,  wild  and  rash  the  charge  thou  gav'st ! 
Elect.  Who  then  are  sage,  if  Phoibus  bt;  unwise  ? 
Ortit,  The  diiirge  to  kill  my  mother  :  impious  diicd  1 
/Jltcl,  '\Miiit  guilt  wtro  ihiiic  t'  uvciigo  tUy  fatlier's  death  1 
Orttt.  Now  pure,  my  mother's  murderer  I  should  Uy. 
Klect.  Will  vengcani^c  for  thy  father  be  a  crime? 
OrsH.  But  I  shall  suffer  for  my  mother's  blood. 
EUet.  To  whom  thy  father's  vengeance  then  assign  ? 
Ortst.  Like  to  the  g^d,  perchance,  some  demon  spoke. 
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£Uet.  What,  from  the  sacred  tripod  1     Vain  surmise. 
Orvsf.  Ke'er  can  najr  reuon  deem  this  answer  just. 

KUet.  Sink  not,  uDmann'd,  to  wc&k  and  timoroiu  thoughu. 
OrfM.   For  her,  then,  shnll  I  spread  tPic  futal  net? 
Steet.  In  Trliich  her  husband  caiieht  by  thee  was  sloia. 
Orttl.  The  house  I  enter.     Dren^l'ut  the  intent: 

Dreoilful  shall  be  my  deeds.     If  such  youi  will, 

Te  heavenly  Powers,  bd  let  it  be;  to  nie 

A  Utter,  yet  a  pleasing  task  assiga'd." 

la  Earipides,  Orestes  hesitates  an  instant,  but  euds  hy  killing  hii 
in  Shakespeare,  Hamlcl,  who  has   also  a  father's  death  to 
shudders   at   the  idea   of   parricide,  and   finishes  evea  by 
inog : — 

"  Soft  I  now  to  my  mother. 
Oh!  heart,  lose  n&t  thy  nature;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  hero  enter  this  tirm  bosom ; 
Ztet  m*  be  cruel,  not  unnnniraJ ; 
I  will  spcitk  daggers  to  her,  but 
Ub«  none." — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

then  reminds  her  of  her  crime,  with  so  much  violence 
the  guilty  woman  is  overcome  at  the  thought  of  her  siu 
ud  aaka  her  son's  psrdon.  At  this  moment  the  ghost  of  the 
Bntdered  monarch  appears,  not,  as  Agamemnon  in  the  tragedy  of 
Adiylas,  to  urge  the  sou  to  slay  liis  mother ;  on  tlic  contrary,  to 
plead  for  her;  he  says  to  his  sou,  "Oh  step  between  her  and  her 
li^ttbg  soul  "  (act  iii.  sc.  4).  Hamlet  olicys  this  injunction  and  at 
OBtt  urges  his  mother  to  rvpent,  asks  pardon  of  her  for  his  bitt«r 
Rinadica,  and  concludes  by  these  words,  in  which  the  merciful  spirit 
tf  modem  days  is  admirably  reflected: — 

"  Once  more,  good  night : 
And  when  you  are  dcairous  to  be  bteaaed, 
I'll  ble»ing  beg  of  you  !  " — Act  iii.  so.  4. 

What  delicacy  ta  here  expressed  !  What  depth  of  filial  feeling  ! 
*lut  confidence  in  the  power  of  repentance  to  change  the  heart  I 
That  a  contrast  with  the  bloodthirsty  cry  of  Klcctra,  in  SophocleSj 
"Strike  yet  ag»n,  double  your  blows!"  Tlic  spirit  of  heroic 
•inua  was  a  spirit  of  riolcncc  and  veugcaace,  and  the  key-note 
rftttique  drama  was  terror.  The  spirit  of  modern  times  ia  the 
ftiistian  spirit,  which  it  made  up  of  teuderuesa  and  pardon.  The 
tnne  words,  "  Father,  forgifc  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do/* 
•ntnot  pronounced  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  has  penc- 
^*iitA  our  civilization  ctea  to  our  theatre,  and  places  our  stage  far 
*"«  that  of  antique  timca,  where  primitire  ferocity  and  barbarity 
■W  tleir  sway. 
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Hamlet  is  essentially  misanthropic  ;  lie  says  "  man  delights  not  mo, 
no,  nor  woman  neitlicr;"  hut  how  difTercnt  from  the  "  Misautlirope  " 
depicted  by  Moliferc  !  Tlie  latter  is  chafed  by  mere  social  couven- 
tiona,  by  insincere  protcstationH  of  friendship,  by  exaggerations  of 
politencsfl,  by  false  praises,  by  women's  coquetry,  and  men's  deceit — 
in  a  worH,  by  the  whole  rotitine  and  method  of  society  ;  whereas 
Hamlet's  thorough  disappointment  in  al]  things  strikes  deeper;  he 
sees  the  bitter  realities  of  human  life,  and  himself  feels  the  touch  of 
treason  and  crime  ;  he  realizes  the  nothingness  of  all  things,  and  the 
absence  of  all  justice  here  below.  To  the  famous  question,  la  life 
worth  living  ?  he  replies  with  the  most  bitter  conviction.  No,  a 
thousand  times,  no.  After  receiving  bis  death-wound  he  says  to 
Horatio : — 

•'  If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  hcar^ 

Absent  thee  iVom  felicity  awhile, 

And  m  this  harsh  world 

Braw  thy  breath  in  pain, 

To  toll  my  story."— Act  v.  »c  2. 

Moliere's  "  Misanthrope  "  is  a  comedy,  but  ShaVespeare  is  drama 
in  its  darkest  and  most  distressing  form.  The  harshnesa  and  bitter- 
ness of  human  destiny  have  never  been  more  eloquently  depicted.    *  fl 

As  a  rule, tragedies  merely  represent  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,^ 
such  as  love,  ambition,  revenge,  or,  at  most,  some  elevated  senti- 
ment, such  03  love  of  conutry  or  of  liberty,  as  in  William  Tell  aod 
in  Smtus.  Tn  "Faust,"  Goethe  attempted  a  philosophical  drama,  bnt 
he  imperfectly  combined  the  philosophy  with  the  tragic  action  of  the 
play.  The  abstract  and  metaphysical  part  is  faintly  outlined,  and 
does  not  touch  our  feelings.  Marguerite,  her  love,  her  misfortune, 
and  remorse,  alone  move  us.  Oocthe  simply  added  an  academical 
thesis  to  the  human  drama,  but  the  former  does  not  suOiciently  pene- 
trate his  work  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  "  Hamlet,"  on  the  con- 
trary, the  hard  problem  of  the  justice,  or  rather  of  the  injustice  which 
universally  prevails,  and  the  prosperity  of  evil-doers,  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  play.  This  c|ueation  occupies  entirely  the  heart,  thoughts,  and 
imagiaatiou  of  the  hero;  it  rules  all  Itia  conduct,  and  inspires  words 
and  reflections  which  illuminate  it  to  its  depths.  We  understand 
that  the  very  soul  of  Shakespeare  was  in  his  subject,  wliich  must  have 
profoundly  moved  and  afflicted  him.  Like  Brutus,  in  despair  about 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  republic,  addressing  the  phantom  which 
appeared  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Fkilippi,  he  also  moat 
have  asked  "  What  is  justice?" 

But  let  us  sum  up  our  preceding  conclusions.  The  sight  of  this 
world,  where  the  wicked  triumph  and  the  just  suffer  and  perish,  is  a 
distressing  enigma.  The  evolutionist  argues  that  this  is  the  price  of 
progress,  that  if  the  wicked  are  the  more  robust,  it  is  right  that  they 
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get  the   upper  hand,  for,  iu  perpetuating  the  race  by  Datural 
adeotiou,  their  progcniture  would  steadily  inerease  iti  strength  at 
eaA    succeeding    generation,    nnd    thus    these    Hp[}areut    iuiquitics 
wonld   be  justified,  as    S|)cnccr   says,  by  the  ioopusiiig  spectacle   of 
the   universal    and    gcticral    transformation    and    jierfccting    of  the 
famaan  race ;    hitherto,  however,  this   theory,  which  would  culmi- 
nate   iu    the    worship    of    might    has     not    found    acceptance    in 
vua^B  consciences.       On   the   contrary,   it   has   been   most   streuu- 
owly  opposed.      Consdence,  indeed,  protests   strongly  against  such 
injustice   becoming  general ;  at  times   it  consoles  itself,   as   in   the 
CbriBtian's  case,  with   the  liope  of  a  better  world ;    at  times,  it  is 
nmk  in  despair,  as  with  the  pessimist ;  or  again,  like  the  nnllcunarian 
of  old  or   the  nihilist  of  to-day,  it  curses  all  things  aud  sighs  for 
tbe  destmction  of  a  social  order,  which  is  irremediably  uelivercd  over 
to  all  that  is  e^il.     This  ceaseless  and  varied  protest  against  injustice 
foniu  the  grandest  side  of  humanity.      It  is  the  root  of  every  reform 
operated,  and  of  all  progress  accomplished.    Without  this  the  nations 
ttf  the  world  would  still  be  ground  down    beneath  the  yoke  of  the 
moiDpUsbcd   fact;  they  would   be   without    an    ideal.     Men  would 
Imtc  ceased  to   comprehend    one    of  the  finest  of  antique    dicta, 
yi^rir  causa   Otis  placuil,  sed  v'lcta   Catonij  antl  would  incessantly 
lEpeit,  as  every  logical  Poaitivist  cannot  fail  to  do, "  might  is  right," 
Job  ia  indignant  at  the  sight  of  the  triumph  of  ain,  and  liia  eloquent 
loicc  is  raised  in  protestation  against  even  God  himself,  hut,  in  accord- 
ncc  with  the  primitive  ideas  of  ancient  Israel,  he,  the  just  man,  is 
ihiiULtely  reinstated  and  rewarded  here  below.      Hamlet's  despair  is 
■ore  absolute   and  hopeless  than  Job's ;  it  makes  his  mind  wander, 
laapta  him  even  to  suicide,  completely  shatters  his  will,  and,  reduced 
totbis  condition,  he  forgets  his  ideas  of  vengeance.    He  bewails  the  loss 
of  justice  rather  than  of  his  father.     He  completely  abandons  himself 
to  a  pessimism  darker  than  Schopenhauer's,  for  be  does  not  resign  him- 
ttif  to  evil  as  to  a  natural  and  necessary  law.     Crime  so  appals  and 
kmfiea  him,  that  he  would  fain  take  refuge  from  it  in  death,  if  he 
wly  felt  siure  that  it  would  be  the  "  end  of  this  long  calamity  called 
&b,"  otter  destruction  and  oblivion.     This,  I  think,  nonstitutcs  the 
fnCoond  morality   of  Shakespeare's  drama.      What  can   be   more 
rticngtbeniiig  and  edifying  than  to  oppose  and  cry  down  injustice  ? 
What  more  demoralizing  than  tacitly  to  accept  it?     When  certain 
Im  which   arc  only  suitable  to  natural  science  are  borrowed  from 
falogy  and   applied    to  social   relations,  men's  moral  senses  must 
mitably  become  deadened,  aud  the  thirst  for  perfection  be  destroyed. 
teflnUioDs  educated  in  this  school  would  never  cflect  such  revolu- 
(■"i  at  tbote  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  1789.     They  would  be 
Mictly   ready   to   submit   to   every  tyranny,   considering   it  as  a 
*B*  of  Nature ! 

EUILE    DE   IiAVBLBrS. 
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GRIMSTON.  Proof-aheetB  again,  I  see.  "  Chapters  ia  Kuwpi 
History."  Of  matiiug  waay  books  there  is  no  end.  Aii^l 
suppose,  as  long  as  tlie  public  will  buy,  authors  will  write.  Bat^ 
all  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  miud  of  man,  this  of  human  hisk 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  vainest.  Vou  remember  Goethe's  f) 
ing  :  "  The  history  of  the  world  in  the  eyes  of  the  thinker  is  uotU 
but  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  amass  of  madness  and  vickcdncsa,  notfal 
can  be  made  of  it."  tj 

LuxMOORE.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  Goethe's  gretts 
Bat  it  had  it^  limits.  His  judgments  are  sometimes  narrow,  u^ 
seems  to  me  to  be.  His  metliodic  spirit  was  not  at  home  in  histt 
I  recognize  the  madLiess  aud  the  wickediicss  in  the  annals  of  | 
world  as  fully  as  any  one  can.  But  I  certaiuly  think  that  ■ 
further  facts  may  be  drawn  from  them.  Here  comes  our  fi^ 
Tcmpcrley.     I  wouder  what  he  would  have  to  say  about  it?         <| 

TeMfEBLKv.  About  what?  Vou>  know  I  am  one  of  Shakesiioi 
"dumb  wise  men."  t 

Gjumston.  Seiii  (e  sifence  est  grand.  But  your  Grandeur  must  kl 
that  Luxmoore  has  written  a  book  uf  history,  and  I  am  telling  If 
upon  the  authority  of  Goethe,  that  it  is  but  lost  labour.  i| 

Luxuooni:.  The  truth  is,  our  too  candid  friend  and  I  are  ft 
blessed — cursed,  he  would  say — with  the  taste  for  great  qncatil 
And  M'hat  a  great  question  is  that  of  the  moral  siguiBcancdl 
history.  [\ 

Tempkhlev.  Well,  I  should  like  to  hear  very  mnch  what  yoaJ 
Grimstou  have  to  say  about  it.  I  am  au  excellent  listener,  aa^ 
know  ;  and,  having  do  opinions  in  particular  of  my  own  on  the  sufaj 
I  can  promise  benevolent  neutrality  to  both  of  you.     Vou   meet 
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common  ground  that  bUtoiy  disdoEes  a  vast  number  of  facta 
^\:94yM^  tlic  past  career  of  humanity.  The  point  at  iasuc  isj  I  sup- 
ly£;y«e>  Can  ire  learn  anything  from  those  facts  regarding  the  great 
PfB-i^^ii  of  human  existence?  or  can  they  even  yield  as  auy  praciical 
t  ^>^:s^ous  for  the  guidance  of  life  ? 

G&iM&TON.  Yes;  we  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  facts — iheiiebr'u 

fyf  ilie  past.    But  remember,  that  those  facts  arc  coiifiucd  to  a  very 

lixnitcd  period  of  the  existence  of  our  race,  that  they  are  most  frag- 

■^txeo^**J  and  imperfect,  and  that  no  man  living,  however  encyclopsedic 

tii*  knowledge,  can  be  acqtinintcd  with  more  than   a  few  of  them. 

K"*^ot  very  promising  materials  for  a  philosophy  of  history  ! 
Li/XMOORE.  True,  the  historic  period  of  humanity  goes  back  but  a 
ttle  way,  and,  of  course,  much  of  the  record  of  human  action  during 
that  time  is  lost.  But  much  remains.  A  vast  number  of  details 
are  enwrapped  in  hopeless  obscurity.  They  would  not  add  much  to 
our  real  information  if  we  knew  them.  The  general  facts  stand  out 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  life  of  the  race — -a  vast  series,  throwing 
tbnndant  light  upon  man  ami  bis  envirouueut  and  development. 
Sorely  this  is  unquestionable. 

Gbiuston.  Three  or  four  tliousand  years!      Make  it  five  tliouHaiid, 

w  you  certainly  may.     But  what  is  this  but  a  mere  fragment  of  the 

i^es  during   which    our  race  has  existed  and   has   had  a  history? 

Uovcvcr,  I  will  he  generous,  and  will  let  you  throw  in  the  prebis- 

lacie  period  too,    X  am  far  from  undervaluing  the  marvellous  display 

of  scientific    induction    by    which   our  knowledge  of  the  past    has 

been  extended  beyond  any  historical  monuments.      Indeed,  I  confess 

t-tiat  this  nnconseious  history  seems   to  me  to  be  of  much    more 

▼»Ine  than  what  I  read  in    the  professed  historians  whose  narrative, 

I      itrongly   suspect,  is   mainly    what   Napoleon   called  it,   "  a  fable 

Agreed  upon."     Myths  are  truer  than  literature  ;  language  docs  not 

lie.    Comparative  mythology  reveals  to  us  the  condition  of  our  race 

xn  remote  ages,  when  no  historian  existed  or  could  exist ;  compara- 

-^am  philology  discloses  to  as  archaic  facts,  which  are,  even  now,  the 

xxiOst  important  factors  in  our  erery-day  life  :  the  filiation  of  races, 

xiaHeut   religions,  aboriginal  laws,  the  fundamental  constitution  of 

liaTiman  speech,  when,  aa  our  friend  Sayce  suggests,  vocal  signs  su{>er- 

»«ded  pictorial  as  vehicles  of  man's  thought.      But  our  geologists  gd 

btck  farther,  and  show  ua  the  River  Drift  and  Cave  men  of  their 

'Fotiary  period  and  the  strange  forms  of  earlier  animate  existence  m 

tiht  tvo   |)eriod8  wbicli    preceded   it :    while    our    astronomers    and 

chemists,  lifting*  the   veil    of  ages   higher  still,  reveal   epochs   well 

•Kertsined,  thongh  incalculable,  before  the  earth  could  have  become 

tlsKit  of  life.     Think  of  the  phiiietary  period,  the  solar  period,  the 

iDolecHlar  period,  nay,  the  atomic  period,  containing  the  promise  and 

|DltBtial!ly  of  all  that  was  to  come  after.     Remember  what  you  n« 
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more  donbt  than  I  do — that  tlic  irholc  solar  system  is  bill  a  point  in  , 
the  vast  order  of  tlic  uuiverae.     And  tlien  consider  -what  man  really  > 
is,  what  the  importance  of  the  individual  or  the  race  can  possibly  be:^ 
in  the  sum  of  things.     A  mere  parasite  of  the  earth,  cravlinf;   oor 
Uiis  planet  for  some  brief  hour  of  its  brief  existence — while  the  cartl*. 
again  is  a  mere  satellite  of  a  star,  one   o£  the  countless  myriads  oT 
the  like  conglomerations  of  nebulous  atoms  peopling  space-^man  it_ 
a  very  nothing  :  his  supposed  royalty  is  the  emptiest  of  illusions.    WflH 
are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of;  and  yet  yon  talk  of  a  science 
or  philosophy  of  human  action,  aud  seek  in  that,  I  suppose,  the  key 
to  the  great  enigma.     "  Oh,  Madness  !   Pride,  Impiety  !  " 
Teup£Rley.  You  might  quote  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  too : 

"  All  Aru  litit  |inrt«  of  una  Kttip«nilrii]»  wliolo, 
WhoiiQ  buJy  iiatare  in,  aud  Uud  tttu  itoul  :" 

but  probably  you  won't  answer  our  friend  bo. 

liVXMOOKK.    No.      I  would  rather  follow  Grimston  just  now  to 
limits  of  our  knowledge.     Time  is  no  more.      Space  ceases.      If; 
like   to  put  it  so,  Kant's  antinomies  warn  us,  Thus  far  shnit   thon' 
go,  and  no  further.      VVe  are   brought  face  to  face  with  the  Infinite. 
And  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite,  small  and  great,  past  and  present, 
arc  words  quite  devoid  of  meaning.      Can  we  shut   up  the  Absolute 
within  the  region  of  the    Relative  ?    bound   It    by  the  Forms  and 
Categories  and  what  they  reveal  ?     The  philosophy  of  history,  like 
all  philosophy,  brings  lis  at  length  to  the  noumcnal.     ToUow  it  far 
enough,  aud  the  science  of  history,  if  there  be  stich  science,  leads  to 
that  which  transcends  phenomena.     The  nothingness  of  man  t    M.c 
true. 

"  Wc  fool  that  we  ant  □olhtnt; :  fur  all  in  Tbou  aiid  in  Thm. 
\V«  (vul  that  w«  ore  auuuttiujf;  :  that  aUu  haa  u«iufi  from  Thoo. " 

TsMPEHLEr.  AVell^don't  let  ns  become  dithyrambic  and  lose  ourselrer^ 
in  "  Infinite  Idealities,  Immeasurable  Kealities."  Let  us  avoid  Cloud 
Cuckoo  Town,  and  keep  on  terra  finna.  Grimston's  point,  1  take  it,  is, 
that  in  the  face  of  what  wc  now  know  of  the  great  world  order,  we 
must  all  admit  that  as  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  Universe, 
so  it  is  not  the  special  scene  or  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  divine 
justice  is  played  before  the  assembled  ougcls  of  heaven.  I  am 
repeating  the  words  of  some  one  else,  I  think^  but  1  don't  i-cmember 
who,  nor  docs  it  matter.  I  think  vc  must  agree  with  GHmston  that  the 
view  of  our  race,  and  of  its  importance  in  the  sum  of  things,  taken 
by  tbo»c  who  saw  in  the  sun  only  a  great  light  to  rule  the  day,  in 
the  stars  merely  "  blesswl  candles  of  the  night,"  is  not  possible 
to  ns.  ^ 

Lt'xMODRE.  We  must  speak  cautiously,  and  according  to  our  kiiow-«| 
ledge    and   that   is  confined    to   our  planet.      Of   the   modes    and- 
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;^«~%sMtQdes  cif  existence  in  other  n-orlds  trc  know  nothing  whatever. 

P^^ii)  so  we  haTe  no  means  of  comparison:  no  data  from  which  to 

constnict  a  theory  of   the    Universe.      What   is   my    soul    in    the 

fXttt/piirfAeu   creation  ?— tv    afifrpitTij)  n-r/irti — asked    the    wise   nuia 

•^vBlhonsand  yean  ago.    And  we  can  only  echo  the  What  ?     Still  the 

\u^^t  fact  in  the  order  of  existence  of  which  we  have  knowledge^ 

afttf  the  Absolute  and  Kterual — is  Man.     And,  as  Temperley  suggests, 

re  shall  do  well  to  coofine  ourselves  strictly  to  our  proper  theme, 

«hdi  is  whether  what  we  know  of  man's  post  career  can  teach  no 

mf  rami  lesson,  and,  if  so,  what. 

OtmsTON.  You  glide  skilfully  away  from  thiu  ice,  my  dear  Lux- 

noare.    But  you  are  right.     What  can  history  tench  us?  is  our  suh- 

jeri.  Well,  let  us  suppose  that  you  have  collected  your  facts,  religious, 

nwmercial,  physiological,  induBtnal,  literary,  artistic,  political,  and 

BtlRSTT,   and   have  operated    upon    them    aceordiiig    to    the    most 

s])|mTed  modem  methods :  analyzing  and  classifying  them,  exhibiting 

Uirir  relations  and  interdependence,  seizing  the  general  ideas  which 

Badrrlic  them,  and  deducing  the  lawn  which  coinplcti?  and  prove  them  : 

lit  us  suppose  you  have  ncTomplished  this  laborious   task  with  that- 

pusion  for   exactness,  patience  in  research,  judicial  appreciation  of 

intboritics,  with   winch    I  willingly  credit    yon:    then,    comes    the 

question,  what  philosophy  is  to  bo  the  ontcome  of  it  ?     Shall  wo  say 

with  IVine,  that  in  the  vast  battle-Hcld  of  human  existence,  with  all 

itii  confhsion  and  tumult,  everything  obeys  the  command  of  Necessity, 

and  move*  towards  an  inevitable  end?  or  with  Littre,  that  history  is 

*   Tistural  pheuomcnon  explicable  by  the  theory  of  physiological  detcr- 

ttKunsm  ?    or  with  Buusen,  that  it  is  mainly  the  growth  of  the  religious 

nozndence of  mankind?  or  with  Ilegi:!,  that  it  is  the  development  of 

ipm^iit — the  essence  of  which  is  freedom — in  an  unbroken  continuity 

of    cause  and  cfl'ect,'and  that  all  its  phenomena  are  reasonable  and 

L'^xlligible  ?  or  with  Schiller,  that  it  is  a  long  contest  between  self-will 

.  J  ihe  univeraal  will?  or  with  Buckle,  that  the  great  motive  force  in  it 

ii»    wildlect  manifested  in  physical  science  ?  or  with  Kenan,  that  time 

a^E^^  a  tendency   to   progress  explain  evcrythiug  ?      Shall  we  adopt 

CT panic's  law   of  the  three  states?  or  sulBcribe  to  the  nine  proposi- 

t^«zxti  in  which  Knnt  sets   forth  his  cosmopotitical  idea  ?     Shall  we 

^L^gye  with  Schelling,  that  history  is  the  evolution  of  the  Absolute,  a 

^■.Biliu]   self-manifest ation   of  God  ?    or  <ihall   we    go   back  to    St. 

^^^'vgostiue  and  his  two  cities,  or  to  Bossuct's  variation  on  the  same 

^^baoe?  or  adopt  Schlegcl's  later  attempt  to  solve  the  enigma  by  the 

OTTcd  of  Catholicism  ?     I  might   continue  my  catalogue  of  philoso- 

-^hiea  of  history  almost  indefinitely.      But  our  dumb  wise  man  yonder 

■will  po-bsps  prefer  "  not  to  die  a  listener.''      Don't  you  think,  how- 

«Tcr,  when  we  consider   the  conflict  of  authority    between  historical 

phikwoidicrs,  that  history  had  better  let  philosophy  alone,  and  coafiue 
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itself  to  uairativc,  as  Thiers  did  ?    "  L'histoire  c'est  te  portrait/'  wa* 
a  dictum  of  his,  I  remember. 

LviMooHE.  "Well,  but  even  Thiers  had  his  philosophy  of  history, 
such  as  it  waij :  a  philosophy  of  materialistic  fatalism  which  may 
be  forniulatcd  in  his  hero's  famous  phrase,  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
the  heaviest  battalions.  ludeed,  every  historian  above  the  rank  of  a 
.chronicler  or  annalist  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  philosopher.  Man  is 
80  made  that  be  seeks  himself  everywhere:  in  the  story  of  the  past, 
as  in  the  physieal  world. 

"  Bornf'  dnns  u  DAhiro,  infini  duu  mb  vcvqx 
Imixtrfut  ou  diJcliii,  I'liomme  est  lo  grand  myiUre,'* 

Por  the  rest,  I  thiuk  there  is  much  to  he  learned  trom  all 
writers  on  the  philosophy  of  liistory  whom  you  have  mentioned^ 
and  from  many  more  whom  you  spared  us.  Perhaps  Bnckle  is  tbo 
least  instructive  of  them,  belonging  as  he  did  to  the  atraitest  sect  of 
Ueterrainiam.  Besides^  with  .ill  his  energy  and  perseverance,  be  was 
unfortunately  quite  unable  to  distinguish  a  good  book  from  a  bad 
one.  ^., 

Temperlev.  "Well,  bnt  what  we  want  to  know  \3  your  own  view  of 
the  philosophy  of  history.  The  question  a»ked  long  ago  by  the 
Latin  poet  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  : 


* 


'  Cururcnt  Superi  tcrnu,  &n  Dullui  ineaset 
Kector,  et  iiKifrto  fluerunt  iimrtalia  ouu." 


di 


Do  you  hold  that  history  is,  in  any  sense,  a  revelation  ?  Can  ire 
find  iu  it  God  ?  i'l-ovidenee  ?  a  divine  Government  of  the  World  ? 

LvxuouBB.  Yes,  and  No.  Here  too  it  is  true  that  the  eye  sees  what 
it  briogs  with  it  to  sec.  lleligioos  faith  is  s|>oken  of  by  theologians 
as  an  illumination — ^a  spiritual  sight.  History  is  a  looking-glass. 
The  man  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  will  aesuredly  see  God  there, 
for  be  sees  Him  everywhere.  And  as  assuredly  the  man  whose  eyes 
are  holden  will  not  see  Hiin  there,  for  he  sees  Him  nowhere.  Quid 
ctECo  cam  speculo  ? 

GatALSTON.  That  seems  like  a  variatiou  ou  the  old  tune,  "S&pi- 
eutes  qui  scntiout  mucum.''' 

LvxMooHE.  I  know  it  must  sound  so.  And,  in  a  sense,  you  nrc  right* 
Cardinal  Newman  has  said,  '*  It  is  a  great  question  whether  Atheism 
is  not  as  philDsopbicalty  consistent  with  the  plicnomcna  of  the 
physical  world  taken  by  themselves — that  is,  apart  from  psyehological 
phenomena,  apart  from  moral  cod  si  derations,  apart  from  the  moral 
principles  by  which  they  must  be  interpreted,  apart  from  that  ides 
of  God  which  wakes  up  iu  the  mind  under  the  stimulus  of  intellectual 
training — as  the  doctrine  of  a  creative  and  governing  Power."  And 
whether  this  be  so  or  not  an  regards  the  material  world,  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  hold  good  as  to  human  lustory. 

Gkiusion.   Newman  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  those 
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doubts  arc  a  good  deal  better  than  tlicir  certainties.  There  ia 
►ting  of  Kenan's,  wbich  I  dare  say  you  remember,  abont  the  Great 
-Q^ooMcious  Artist  vrho  seems  to  prcuicto  over  the  apparnnt  eapriccs 
1^  bistory.  Well,  I  account  that — I  am  speaking  in  sober  sadness — 
tote  i  most  religious  and  reverent  sayiog.  When  we  consider  what 
tlituuiaUof  the  vorld  really  arc,  the  Radness,  the  hopelessness,  the 
gigleuDeBS,  the  desolation^  written  U]>on  every  page  of  them — I  say 
ftit  the  conception  of  an  Unconseions  First  Cause  is  most  reverent 
isd  nligions,  for  the  best  excuse  for  such  a  creation  is  that  the 
Cieitordid  not  know  what  He  n-as  doings. 

luMOORS.  I  do  not  deny  tbat  you  may  read  vou  Hartmaua's 
Uacmwioas  or  Schopenhauer's  Will  into  history.  I  do  not  deny  tbat 
tU  bets  lend  themselves  to  many  interpretations.  Change  the 
ligkU  and  you  change  the  landscape.  The  question  is,  I  suppose, 
wbellier  it  is  possible  to  view  the  facts  in  Bacon's  lumen  $iccwn, 
ndto  let  them  speak  for  thcmsclvea.  I  do  not  preteud  to  be  able 
toMuec  from  history,  to  your  satisfaction,  the  doctrine  of  an  ^Vll 
Half.  All  Wise,  and  All  I^iving  Father  of  all.  I  admit  that  the 
ftoonena,  taken  by  thtmsetvea,  if  they  point  to  any  Deity  at  all, 
Wicsle  rather  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  than  Vishnu,  the  Preserver.  But 
ifnxt  look  at  the  macrocosm  without  in  the  light  shed  hy  the  micro- 
(qm  within,  if  you  call  to  your  aid  what,  a»  I  judgCj  is  the  most 
(fftUD  of  all  our  knowledge,  I  mean  those  prironry  ethical  truths 
ttieli  rest  upon  the  intuitions  of  the  practical  reason,  I  think  that 
btttory  docii  witness  for  the  Living  and  True  Ciod,  and  that  it  is  a 
Imdlier  of  great  moral  verities. 

TliirERi.ET.  You  admit,  at  alt  events,  if  I  apprehend  you  rightly, 
llM  the  old  cceleaiaHtical  way  of  writing  history  is  no  longer 
pgntbtc:  that  St.  Augustine's  historical  philosophy  or  Bossuct's  is 
sKofdate.  And  iodeed  I  suppose  that  no  man  outsi(^e  a  Catholic 
SiKUiy  would  now  maintain  that  the  Church  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  Ik  etugma  of  the  World. 

LcuiooBE.  St.  Augustine  aud  Cosauct  arc  right,  in  my  judgmeutj 
M  totlieir  fundamental  thought.  Their  synthesis  is  imperfect.  How 
mliit  help  being  so  ?  It  ia  impossible  to  read  the  "  City  of  God" 
orthe  "  Discourse  on  Universal  History  *'  without  falling  under  the 
ipdl  of  those  mighty  masters.  The  majestic  march  of  their  narro- 
ttT(,llicir  pictorial  ]ibrasea,  the  wealth  of  nii^aiiing  which  they  often 
CMeeutrate  into  a  single  word,  the  loftiness  of  their  ethical  tone, 
Bid  tkit  iitde-trrihnble  somctliing  of  the  prophet  which  wc  find  in 
fhiD— especially  in  St.  Aupisiinc — take  u«  ciptive.  But  if  wc  weigh 
fl«  Bitter  coldly  and  critically,  we  must  allow  that  their  vision  was 
Unled:  that  the  pictures  which  they  have  drawn,  however  finely 
COBCcirefl,  are  wanting  in  historical  perspective  :  that  their  philo- 
>opky  to  n  large  extent — Bossuet's  almost  entirely — depends  upon 
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SD  arbitrarj  an'ongcmcnt  of  a  narrovlj  restricted  collection  of  facta 
iittiag  in  uritli  their  theories.  The  bcautj  and  sublimity  of  uicient 
Hellas,  the  majesty  and  wiadom  of  the  great  IlQmaa  Common- 
irealth,  made  no  adequate  impre&Aion  upon  them.  Of  the  vaj| 
civilizations  of  Asia,  whieh  carried  comnierce,  physics,  pbilosophj 
.tbeosophy,  so  far,  while  Europe  lay  still  in  its  prinicTal  forests,  tl 
bad  no  knowledge.  And  of  those  conquests  of  the  moderu 
OTcr  the  physical  world  wbich  buTc  so  altered  our  waya  of  tltoogl 
and  action  they  did  not  even  dream. 

Grimston.  Yes  :  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  dovetail  Bud- 
dhism or  the  Newtouiau  astronomy  into  their  scheme  of  things  :  while 
as  to  Darwiu's  discoveries — but  I  spare  you.  I  admit  with  yon  that 
their  great  literary  gifts  impose  on  one.  But  tlicir  dominant  idea — 
is  it  not  that  until  the  age  of  Augustus  the  whole  world  was  given 
over  to  decadence  mid  corruption,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  a 
small  Semitic  tribe — well  described  by  Buckle  as  "  an  obstinate 
and  ignorant  race,  wbich  owed  to  other  peoples  any  scanty  know- 
ledge they  ever  attained  "  ? 

LnxMooBE.  No.  I  do  not  find  that  their  dominant  thought.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  great,  the  most  true,  idea  wbich  informs  their 
pages  is  the  idea  of  Evolution,  nbicb  I  take  to  be  the  irrefutahLo  lesson 
of  human  history,  and  the  real  basis  of  historical  philosophy. 

Tkmfkhlbt.  This  is  iutercotiag.  If  you  are  not  playing  with  the 
word — which  I  do  not  suppose — aud  can  establish  your  position,  yoa 
will  be  binding  old  and  new  together,  to  some  purpose. 

LtrxMoons.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  the  moral  as  in  the  phyaical 
world,  Evolntion,  Piogress,  Development,  is  the  universal  law.  Every- 
where there  is  expansion  and  concentration  :  advance  from  the  homoge- 
neous to  the  heterogeneous,  from  the  less  to  the  more  determined,  by  a 
gradual  explication  of  latent  force;  while,  on  the  other  handj  there  is 
a  process  of  differentiation  from  Bim|)lieity  to  complexity,  as  the 
multiplicity  of  parts  becomes  co-ordinnted  and  subordinated,  in  order 
to  the  pTCscrvalion  and  expansion  of  the  whole. 

TEMrKBLEY.  Well,  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  most  definitiye  con- 
quests of  the  modern  mind  is  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of  all 
natural  forces  and  operations.  Docs  any  thinker  of  account  now 
doubt  the  identity  of  universal  being  ?  All  the  sciences  are  drawing 
together,  and  everywhere  there  is  solidarity  aud  dcTelopmeut,  Laws 
apparently  the  most  diverse  are  but  variations  ou  this  eternal  theme. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt — Luxmoorc,  I  feel  sure,  won't  doubt  it 
—■that  social  and  moral  problems,  I  may  say  religious  problems  too, 
assume  quite  a  new  aspect  iu  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  phy- 
sical scieuecs. 

LfxHOOKE.  No,  I  do  not  question  it.  Solidarity  or  the  vital  unity  of 
tbiogs,  their  necessary  subjection  to  ouc  law  and  consequent  adapta- 
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■^-A  each  to  cacb,  is  uudeuiable,  if  wc  would  not  stultify  science. 
■^mj  spectroscope  shows  it  as  rpganla  matter :  tho  microscope  as 
^^^irda  bodily  organisms  :  the  recurrences,  averages^  seeming  fatal!- 
^^^Bt  of  history  as  rcganls  man — the  spirit  robed  iu  flesh.  If  all 
■^—  tngi  «ro  ex  uno,  there  must  he  solidarity.  And  it  is  an  article  of 
jm<  omTcrsal  creed  that  all  things  arc  ex  uno.  Are  they  also  iu 
^^«M  /  tciuling  towards  a  centre,  which  is  at  the  same  time  on 
^^a,inynTig  them  uot  only  onwards,  hut  also  upwards?  Surely 
.^^t»ej*K,  aud  there  is  the  law  of  evolution,  the  existence  of  which,  as 
^'fc.  leentt  to  me,  no  one  capable  of  forming  a  sane  opinion  on 
.^bt  matter  can  now  qnestion.     The   controversy  begins  wlieu  we  ask 

Rktbcr  that  law  is  subordinate,  or  supreme.  Let  na  pass  it  by,  fur 
xttme  at  all  events.  It  would  take  us  too  for.  I  hold  that  all  our 
louvledgc  radiates  from  ouc  centre,  and  that  it  all  points  to  one 
tnth.  Leibnitz  says  that  a  sUi^tc  uiouad^  an  imperceptible  atom, 
iiimirror  of  the  uuiversaJ  order.  MucUiuure  so  is  man,  the  sum  of 
uHoy  and  so  dircrse  monads.  Iu  him  all  the  powers  of  nature 
BWt.  The  inlmitoly  complex  phenomena  which  unite  in  him  are  all 
ledticibie  to  one  law.  And  by  a  necessity  of  our  nature  we  seek  that 
Uf,  in  history  as  in  physics. 

GtoiSTON.  1  like  this.  But  explain  further,  please.  Although, 
Icdeai,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  he  as  Talleyrand  said :  '*'  Si  nous 
AOOietphquons,  nous  ccsscrons  de  nous  entendre." 

LnuoonE.  To  come,  then,  to  our  proper  theme.      Tf  wc  take  the 

whole  career  of  man  on  this   planet,  so  far  as  wc  know  it,  and  the 

hnuu  race  as  a  whole,  surely  the  fact   is  beyond  dispute  that, 

Btlerally,  socially,  ethically,  there  has  been  vast   progress.     Of  the 

L  wlijogatiou  of  the  external  world  I  need   hardly  speak.     Prom   the 

^fe  6jr  tliat  the  tirst  skin  was  made  into  a  garment,  the  first  flint  shaped 

^rn^jrintuan  arrow-head>  the  Brst  crooked  stick  used  to  scratch  the 

V  poimi,  to  this  age  of  broadcloth,  breech-loaders,  and  steam  ploughs, 

tbG  victory  of  miud  over  matter  hiut  gone  on  progressing  :  for  on  that 

iMj  the  law   uf  natural   selection  was   vanquished :  man  hurst  the 

hudt  in  whicli  nature  is  bound,  and  asserted  his  freedom.      Agaiu, 

loul;  at  the  social  order.     The  unit  of  archaic  society  is  the  family. 

Tbe  individual   does  not  exist.     Gradually  he   is  evolved  with   his 

sUrikttles  of  ]M!r5onal  liberty  and  private  property,  and  wu  can  trace 

ibe  steps  of  the  pn^rcss  from  the  cumbrous  legal  tictions  by  which 

ibefitiiu  /omilias  acquired  his  (rcedom,  and  tho  right  of  testamentary 

tdi^iiion  waa  established,  down  tu  the  latent  effort  of  contemporary 
JBriiprudeDce  for  the  emancipation  of  women.  And  so  in  ethics,  the 
notion  of  obligation — ro  ciov — which  is  the  root  of  the  moral  idea, 
BO  doubt  exists  in  our  nature.  It  is  a  form  of  the  miud :  an  attribute 
rf  framaa  penonality,  conscious  of  self  and  non-self.  "  Justice," 
wid  (be   ancient  jurista,  la   the   coostanC   and   perpetual  will    to 
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render    to   each   his   due — ■"  constans  et    perpetua   Tolantas    suum 
cuiqne  tribucndi."     The  whole  history  ot  ethics  is  the  history  of  the-j 
development  of  that   idea.     Even  in  our  poor   relations,  the  lower 
animals,  rcjn>ect  for  one   another's  rights   is  the   best  test   of  their 
progress.  i 

Temfekley.  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  "even."    Surely- 
ethical  phenoiueua,  like  physical  and  intellectual,  may  be  geucralized. 
The  diBerence  is  vast  between  the  various  scales  of  being  :  but  it  is  al 
difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind.     There  Is  really  only  one  animal., 
But,  don't  let  me  break  in  upon  your  argument. 

LcxMOOKE.  Well,  it  will  be  better  perhaps  that  I  should  not  venture 
npou  an  excursion  into  the  subject  to  which  your  words  point, 
though  the  tciuptatiua  is  strong.  I  was  saying  that  the  moral., 
progress  of  mankind,  viewed  as  a  whole,  seems  to  me  a  palpable  fact,:! 
It  may  be  said  that  the  great  principles  of  ethics  were  as  well  known 
in  the  days  of  Moses,  of  Gotama,  of  Socrates,  as  in  the  days  of  Kant ; 
that  no  real  development  of  them  is  possible.  But  I  say  No:  ethical, 
ideas,  like  all  others,  liavc  grown  in  the  human  mind.  Think  of  thej 
views  held  by  Cato — that  fine  type  of  Roman  excellence — regarding, 
slavery.  And  tlicn  compare  them  with  those  of  Wilberforce.  Jsj 
there  ^o  growth  there  ?  I  cite  tlie  first  instance  that  occurs  to  me. 
I  might  give  a  hundred  others.  But  I  go  on  to  say  that  side  bv 
side  with  this  nni]ucstiotiftble  fact  of  moral  progress  there  is  another 
to  me  no  less  unquestionable.  The  religious  idea  is  the  indispensable 
guanlian  of  the  ethical,  and  the  only  source  of  its  authority.  ,^j 

Temfeblet.  Sorely  that  is  a  strong  statement.  ^jH 

CaiMSToN.   And  surely  an  untenable  one.      Were  the  antique  Cults 
— for  example,  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  aud  Priapus — guardians  of 
any  ethical  idea  ?     Mr.    Swinburne,  I   remember,  finds  in  the  £act ; 
that  they  were  not  a  reason  for  judging  them  superior  to  the  "creedaj 
that  refuse  aud  restrain  "  in  the  modern  world. 

LcxMOOKE.  You  mistake  inc,     I  am  by  no  means  asserting  that 
particular    cults   are    essential  to  morality.       I  distinguish  between 
religion  aud  religions.     I  know  well  that  there  are  ages  of  the  world 
in  which  religion   must  be  sought  by  the  wise  outside  the  popule 
worship :  in  which  the  devout  soul  may  say,  with  Schiller  : 

"  Welche  Keligion  iuh  Wlcenoe  ?    Keine  von  alleo 
DU  Du  tnir  ncnuA.     Und  wurutn  keinoT  nua  Iteligion." 

But  my  contention  is,  that  morality,  in  its  bigbeat  and  truest  sense, 
is  not  merely  a  correct  ethical  taste,  nor  even  a  passion  for  right, 
nor  an  enthusiasm  of  humanity :  still  less  a  calculation  of  self- 
irtcrcst.  A  sanction  is  essential  to  it.  The  idea  of  obligation  under- 
lies it.  Experience  amply  verifies  the  diclum  of  Kant :  "  Without  a 
God  and  without  a  world  invisible  to  us  now  hut  hoped  for,  the 
glorious  ideas  of  morality  are,  indeed,  objects  of  adrairatiou,  bni 
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cannot  be  the  spring*  of  purpose  and  action."     It  seetas  to  me  to  be 

clear  from  history  that  the  moral  idea  has  ever  been  most  closely  cou- 

nected  with  the   religious  idea,  which    has  viriGed   it  aud  made  it 

operative :  more,  tliat  the  two  have  been  evolved  together.   The  names 

which  mark   epochs  for   un  iu  the  history  of  religions  ore  those  of 

nea  to  vhom  the  great  famiJics  of  tlio  human  race  Iiave  owed  ethical 

coQceptions    at    oucc    enlarged    and   more  imperative.      Coufticius, 

GotMDa,  Socrates,  Mohammed,  aro  all  apostles  of  the  moral  law:  and 

all  inaist  upon  iu  supersensible  foundationn.      \>'hilc  to  come  to  a 

greater  name  still,  if  wc   consider  the  work  of  Cliristianity  ia  the 

iphere  of  ethics,  what  is  it,  iu  ittt  esseucc,  but  this  :   that  it  has  pro- 

eliimed  the  indefeasible  supremacy  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God 

vtihin?  that  il  has  indoctrinated  the  mind  of  the  race^  of  mankind 

ibat  hare  received  it  viih  a  belief  that  the  highest  good  ta  to  follow 

tbe  monitions  of  this  internal  guide  ?  the  supreme  loss  to  disobey  them? 

TuffKHLBY.  I  am  quite  with  yon,  as  I  suppose  ninety-nine  sensible 

meo  oat  of  a  hundred  would  be,  in  admitting  the  fact  of  progresg. 

Aid  I  am  much  pleased,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so,  with  your  tolerant 

tone  about  non-Christian  rcligion<t.   It  reminds  mc  of  a  remark  made 

to  me  the  other  day  by  an  excellent  FrcQch  Catholic — somewhat  to 

my  aorprisc :  "  Notre  religion/'  the  good  man  said,  "  cat  aana  doutc 

la  acute  bonne  :  mais  uous  avons  fait  tant  dc  mal  par  son  moycn  que 

qoaod  noui  parlons  des  autres,  il  faut  etrc  modestes."     I  could  wish, 

iodeed,  that  you  had  dwelt  a  little  more  upon  the  progress  which  has 

been  made  in  the  religious  sphere.      For  example,  consider  the  idea 

of  Deity.     Take  the  conception  of  God   now   generally  prevalent  in 

tkb  eouBtry.      It  is  perhaps  true,  as  we  have  beeu  lately  told,  that  it 

leans  moch  to  be  desired  :  that  it  represents  the  Infinite  aud  Eternal 

as  "  tbc  bead  of  the  clerical  interest :  aa  a  sort  of  clergyman  :  a  sort 

of  ■ehtJoUnaster  :  a  sort  of  philanthropist."      Well,  but  that  ia  a  great 

adrance  upon  the  fetish  of  savage  tribes  or  upon  the  Hebrew  Jehovah, 

bdbre  whom   Samuel   hewed    Agag  in    pieces,    or  ujion   the   Deity 

hosmnd  by  the  iicry  ritca  of  the  Inquisition.     I  was  reading  the 

Mkarday,  in  an  old  eccleaiaatical  history,  how  at  the  sack  of  Toulouse, 

^rii^  the  fTuaade  against  the  Albigcottca,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Iheaty  ha^nng  been  pat  to  the  sword,  a  few  hundreds  were  preserved 

ham  the  common  fBtc,iD  order  tliac  they  might  be  bnmcd  alive  tosatisfy 

tti  paetf   of  the   iiilgrims,  who  beheld   the  spectacle  with  immense 

itf^it — aam  ingenti  gmtdio^ihc  devout  chronicler  says.     I  take  it 

Aift  tbe  religions  instinct   ban  now  been  educated  to  such  a  point 

ibM^Kmt  the  civilized  world  as  to  make  a  return  to  such  peculiar 

UfMNmona  of  piety  impossible.     Even  in  Spain,  the  stronghold  of  *an- 

RHiffy  mpcntitiona,  there  has  not  been  an  auto  da  fi  ic/r  %  century. 

QiUBioif.  And  to  whom  do  we   owe  thia  curbing  of  fanaticiam!' 

>Vii|iaire  mere  than  to  any  one  else. 
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LtTXUOORF..  "  Messieurs,  tous  sortcz  dc  la  question."  I  am  not 
going  to  defend  tlic  TnquiAUioQ,  or  the  civil  legislation  vhicU  gave 
such  terrible  effect  to  its  jiulgmcuti.  A  formal  apology  for  l>otb, 
logically  sufficieutj  would  be  easy.  But  I  prefer  to  say  frankly,  that 
1  believe  a  rctiira  to  the  stake  as  the  giianliau  of  religious  uni- 
forniity  impossible :  and  one  reason  why  it  is  impossible  is  because 
wc  have  advanced  to  a  juster  conception,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
Spirit  of  Chriitt  than  was  possessed  by  our  fathers.  Voltaire^  agaln^ 
profoundly  irreligious  and  inhuman  as  he  was — I  say  inhumaUj 
because  of  his  tone  about  the  common  people— I  quite  allow  Co  have 
been,  in  some  respects,  a  minister  of  true  progress.  He  exploded 
some  lIpH ;  gave  the  death-blow  to  »omc  cnicltics  :  and  opened  fields  of 
thought — as  in  liistory — which  smiiulcr  thinkers  have  since  fruitfully 
cultiratcd.  And  now,  after  this  digression,  shall  wc  go  back  to  oar 
proper  theme? 

Gkimstun.  You  tnmiponr  best  cards.  But  to  proceed.  History, 
you  contend,  reveals  a  clear  advance  of  our  race  in  physical  science, 
in  social  orgnnizition,  in  ethical  and  religious  conceptions.  But  has 
this  advance  added  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number? 
Happiness,  you  will  object,  is  a  vague  word.  Take  it  how  you 
Say,  if  you  like,  "  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below."  Do  you  thi: 
that  there  is  more  virtue  in  the  world  now  than  there  waa 
century,  tea  centuries,  two  thousand  centuries  ago  ?  I  much  dooht 
It.  I  incline  to  think  the  sum  total  of  virtue  and  vice  always  pretty 
much  the  same.  Or  take  happiness  in  the  Benthamite  sense  of 
plenty  of  pig's  wash.  There  is  more  pig's  wash  in  the  world,  yoa 
say :  much  of  it  very  savoury,  and  the  average  quality  of  the  whole 
better.  But  what  advantagetb  it  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  herd  ? 
Progress?  Yes:  and,  as  Mr.  George  has  been  reminding  us,  PoTcrty. 
Think  of  the  antinomies  of  civilization  and  industry.  Consider  the 
condition  of  the  great  majority  of  the  populations  of  our  large 
cities,  aggravated,  as  it  is,  by  the  spectacle  of  senseless  profusion 
daily  flaunted  in  their  facea.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  simple 
truth,  that  our  present  state  of  society  is  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  most  horrible  the  world  has  ever  known :  boundless  luxury  and 
Belf-indulgcnrc  at  one  end  of  the  scale  :  and  at  the  other  a  conditioa 
of  life  as  cruel  a:s  that  of  a  Roman  stave,  and  mure  degraded  than 
that  of  a  South  Sea  Islander.  Contemporary  history,'  like  past 
history,  if  wc  take  any  but  the  most  superficial  view  of  it,  is 
essentially  tragedy — as  individual  life  is.  Schopenhauer  asks  with 
great  force,  "Whence  did  Dante  take  the  materials  for  his  'Inferno' 
but  from  ibis  actual  world  of  ours  ?  And  yet  he  made  a  very 
proper  liL'U  of  it."  Optimism,  when  not  mere  thoughtless  babble, 
is  a  wicked  way  of  thinking:  for  it  is  a  bitter  mockery  of  the 
unspeakable  suffering  of  humanity. 
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•tdrtHLET.  Ohejamsath!  my  dear  GrimgtoD,    Don't  give  us  any 

fXxoR  Set) Open bauer,  please,     Tlic  dark  side  of  life,   iudividual  and 

eollecUTc,  is  only  too  evideut    Who  can  doubt  tliat  there  is  a  rift  iu  the 

^(yiirtitntiou  of  things?    There  is  a  terrible  passage  in  De  Maistrc  where 

ixc  ipeaks  of  the  earth  as  an  itumcuse  altar,  ever  crying  for  the  blood 

^fwa  and  beast.      It  is  a  probable  hypothesis  enough  that  history 

^^iDold  be   viewed    as   a  rast  expiation    of  some    aboriginal    fault. 

pIkDsible  too  is  that  otiier  theory  that  Hixjk  and  Vishnu  are  merely 

liferent  energies  of  the  same  {)ower. 

LcxHooBE.  If  any  fact  is  unquestionable  it  is  this  of  the  abounding 

ixiiwr  in  the  world.     The  creature  is  snbjcct  to  vanity ;  is  in  the 

boadi^;*:  of  corruptlou.     The  whole  creation  groancch  and  travailcth 

in  fdn  togrther.     Everywhere,  in  every  age  there  is  evil:  within  and 

wit^t.    The  waste  and   ruin   in  history'  have  their  counterpart  in 

tLephfMcal  world  and  in  the  heart  of  man.     The  phenomenal  is  a 

Tilt  outrage  on   the  ideal.      But  in  spite  of  immense  drawbacks  I 

thak  that  the  projfrcsa  of  our  race,  on  the  whole,  is  unquestionable : 

Hai  the  gradual  evolution  of  humanity  is  a  patent  fact.     Well,  then, 

btttlis  fact  any  meaning  ?     Is  there  a  normal  working  of  things  in 

ticmcn^l  world  as  in  the  physical?      Surely  there  is.     I  agree  with 

Hr.  Spencer — and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  myself  in 

amn)  with  so  clear  a  thinker — "  that  good  and  bad  results  cannot  be 

■codeDtal,  but  must  be  the  necessary  eoi)scquenee«  of  the  constitution 

of  things,"  and  that  ''it  is  the  business  of  moral  silence  to  deduce 

inntlie  laws  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  existence  what  kinds  of 

actions  tend  to  produce  happiness,  and  what  kinds  to  produce  uuhappi- 

TXM."    It  seems  to   me  that   history  teaches  a  moral   lesson  of  the 

mort  tremendous  kind  :    and  that  here  its  teaching  is  in  nnison  with 

tie  teaching  of  the  physical  world.  . 

TnirrsLcT.  And  so  we  get  back  to  St.  Augustine  and  his  "two 
otiti./  I  suppose. 

LriMooKK.  We  get  back  to  the  great  thought  which  dominated  the 
mind  of  St.  Augustiuc,  aud  which  the  whole  advance  of  the  human 
'Bteflect  from  his  day  to  our  own  has  brought  into  clearer  relief:  the 
t^coght  of  the  universal  reign  of  law.  As  Music,  Geometry,  the 
f^owment  of  the  stars,  the  necessary  relations  of  numbem,  speak 
to  him  of  an  universal  order,  and  of  Oue  who  has  established  it,  so 
the  conrse  of  human  history  reveal  One  "  qui  profert  numcrosc 
ilotn,"  who  roles  the  "  fluxum  sscculorum  ordiuaie  tnrbulentum." 
X  »ccmcd  to  him  impossible — he  has  unfolded  the  argument  with 
riitpilar  beauty  and  skill  in  a  well-known  chapter  of  the  "  De 
CmiaUi" — that  while  order  and  design  and  harmony  are  impressed 
tipni  erery  minutest  feature  of  the  physical  world,  the  course  of 
Yoinan  eveuts,  the  vicissitudes  of  commonwciiltha,  the  rise  and  £all  of 
m{iRt,  shonld   hare  been  left  to  irrational   chance  or  blind  fate. 
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In  the  manifold  striving  and  endeavour,  travail  and  sorrow,  of  man- 
kind, he  delighted  to  sec  "  toil  ciioperant  to  an  end."    "  Deus  ordiiiem 
sscculorum  tauiiiium   pulchcrrimum  carmen  ex  quibusdam  quasi  anti'-^ 
thetis  hoiiestavit,"  Lc  finely  says.     And  here,  let  me  note  in  passing,™ 
he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  an  aspiration  common  to  the  race  :  the  in- 
terpreter to  itself  of 

Of  the  wide  world  die&iiilng  on  thiagu  to  oome." 


1 


'\\Tiat  is  the  magnificent  myth  of  Prometheus,  the  great  founder  ol 
cirilization,  who  taught  the  Cave  men  the  use  of  fire,  numbers,  aud 
writing,  nay,  astronomy,  medicine,  navigation,  divination,  and  who, 
bound  to  the  rock  and  guawed  by  the  vulture,  predicts  the  eventual 
iiill  of  tyrannous  Zeus  and  the  triumph   of  juatice — what   is  it  but 
the  embodiment  of  the  thought  of  progress?     What  is  that  most 
beautiful  eclogue  of  Virgit — the  aweetait  strain    of  the  sweetest  of 
singers — but  a  fantasia  upon  the  same  theme?     The   doctrine  of 
Zoroaster — whatever  may  be  obscure  in  it — clearly  points  to  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  light  and  truth,  when,  aa  we  read  in  the  "  Zamy&d 
Yast,"  the   victorioua    Saoshyant  aud  his  helpers   shall  restore  the 
world,  which  will  thenceforth   never  grow  old   and   never   die,  when 
life    and    immortality    shall    come    aud    the    Evil     Principle    fduJl 
perish.     Even  iu  India,  dominated  as  it  wan   by  its   fatalistic  pUlo^ 
aophy,  there  was  the  ideal,  due,  as  Rhys  Davids  tbinksj  to  rcminia- 
cenocs  of  Vcdic  thought,  of  the  perfectly  wise  Man,   the  Buddha, 
who,  when  all  flesh  has  corrupted  its  way  upon    earth,  appears   aud 
founds  a  Kingdom  of  Righteousness.      But  Christianity,  nafolding  a 
divine  purpose  which  runs  through  the  ages  and  culminates  beyond 
time — Christianity,  which  has  been  truly  called  a  transcendent  theory 
of  progress,   has  cast    this  ideal   into  the  mould   iu   which   it   has 
most  potently  affected  mankind :  how  potently,  who  can   say  ? 
not  the  belief  in  progress  at  this  very  time  at  the  root  of  all  that'ii 
most  hopeful  iu  the  world  ?      Catholics   aud  Frotestauia,  Jews  aiid 
Freethinkers,  Pautheists  and  Positivists,  Mystics  and  Materialiata-:- 
all  acknowledge  the  iufluenec  of  this  idea.      Even  Mr.  Cobden  con- 
fesaed  its  sway,  aud  interpreted  it  of  "  a  calico  millennium."     It  ia 
the  source  of  all  that  ia  most  excellent  iu  all.      If  you  could  destroy  ■ 
it — but  you  cannot,  for  it  is   rooted   in  human  nature — you  would 
smite  the  eartli  with  a  curse  far   more  ternhle   aud  appalling  than 
any   mankind   haa  ever  known.       You  ask  me   what    history   can 
teach   UB.      Well,,   here  is  one  lesson.      History  exhibits  this  thirst 
for  perfection,  this  gradual  moving  upwards  towards  the  attainment 
of  it,  as  E  chief  note  of  the  career  of  our  race.    Here,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  universe,  there  la  a  never-ceasing  process  of  evolution,  a  per- 
petual becoming.     Tlie  plant,  the  auimal,  the  man,  the  social  order 
isfluiug  from  man — at!  display  a  progressive  metamorphosis.      In  the 
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oV«.jnc*l  TForld  tliia  strivtDg  after  pcrrcction  seems  to  be  blind,  uuintel- 

\%gei>t :  whether  it  is  really  so  or  not,  I  do  not  nndertake  to  say. 

^5^t  in  man  it  is  certainly  conscious ;  and  the  highest  form  of  it  is  the 

gious  sentiment  which  is  a  feeling  after  tlie  Infinite.      Supreme 

^.x-cth  alone  can  satisfy  the  intellect :  supreme  love  alone  can  fill  the 

'bolt:  supreme  rightcousncsis  alone  can  content  the  conscience.     But 

■^rleiiwe  say  Supreme  Truth,  Supreme  Ijovc,  Supreme  Rightcousncw, 

•VT'ettJ  GOD.      It  is  tinder  the  iuQuence  of  this  transcendent  ideal 

t^t  the  human  soul   reaches  its  amplest   derelopment,  its  highest 

eirrttion  in  the  scale  of  being :  and  Jesua  Christ  has  given  us  its 

xi(^t*t  and  simplest  expression,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 

in  bearen  is  perfect."     The  first  great  lesson  that  history  teaches  ua, 

fi^OD  the  collected  experiences  of  our  race,  is  that  man  lives  under  the 

la*  trf  progress  which  is  the  striving  after  perfection,  and  of  which 

tie  highest  expression  is  the  quest  of  the  All  Perfect.     "  Fecisti  nos 

adTe,"  says  St.  Augustine.     And  history  justifies  bis  saying. 

GuMSTo.v.  Yon  Hartmann,  you  know,  considers  this  notion  of  pro- 
gms  aa  illusion,  and  he  has  formulated  its  three  stages.  In  the 
BAlique  world  it  took  tho  shape  of  happiness  for  the  individual  in 
tk present  scene:  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  a  vague  beatitude  in  an 
Mniginary  heaven  :  the  modern  version  of  it  is,  apparently,  the 
pHection  of  the  species  in  an  indefinite  future. 

TiUFEaLEY.  I  incline  to  think  the  ancient  conception  is  still  pretty 
lugety  held.  Certainly  most  of  my  acquaintances,  whatever  their 
jmafcssions,  resemble  in  their  practice  that  dear  old  French  lady, 

"  qui  poiir  pin*  do  e>.uxrt<< 
Fit  lOD  porub  daiii  cc  QMmdc" 

^ittwc  check  our  friend's  eloquence.     His  ex|K>sition  is  by  no  ibcans 
cItMie.     Pray  forgive  us,  my  dear  Luxmoorc,  and  proceed,  please. 

LiTXUDOBE.  T  would  say  that  as  St.  Augustine  has  discerned,  however 

dixuly  and   imperfectly,   this  great  fact   of  pnigress   and    the  main 

lesson  which  it  teaches,  so  he  has  rightly  apprebcodea  its  condition — 

olnediencc  to  law,  the  innermost  essence  of  things,  which,  in  Hooker's 

Gxic  phrase,  is  "  the  very  voice  of  God."     Man  may  obey  or  disobey 

tbis  law — that  is   his  awful   and  mysterious  prerogative.      But  to 

£«>llo*  it  is  the  only    condition    of  advance  of  freedom,  according 

*o  the    old    saying,   "  Summa  Deo  servitns,  summa  libertas.'"     It 

wjm.  hy  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  external  world,  by  virile  energy 

TOtuc,  in  a  true  sense — that  the  human  race  has   so   wonderfully 

^mbdacd  physical  forces,  and  made    them   our  servants.     It  is  by 
o1t)cdience  to  the  laws  of  human  nature  that  man  has  ameliorated  his 
mocial  condition.     His  ethical  advance — the  most  important  element 
^i£  liis  progress— is  due  to   bis   following    the    dictates    of  Eternal 
'Bi||ite«une88.     That    civilization  is    nothing   else    but    tlic   know- 
ledge md  observance   of  natural  laws  is  the  stupidest  of  lies.     Its 
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elements  are  chiefiy  moral.     Intellect  is  but  its  instroment.     I  know 
well  that  this  truth  has  been  for  n  season  obscured  by  the  school, 
or  rather  schools',  of  writcra  who  set   aside  rirtue,  benevolence,    lore 
of   God,    of    country,    and  hold    out  physical  science   as   the    sole 
factor  of  human  progre&ii.     But  it  is  true  all  the  same  :  the  fixst  of 
truths :  and  I  have  no  fear  but  that  it  will  be  ao  recognized  when  the 
brief  hour  of  materialistic  tyranuy  is  overpast;  for  the  world  cannot 
live  without   it.     1   hold  with    Butler  that   "  the    law  of  virtue, 
written  on  our  hearts,  is  the  law  we  are  born  under/'  and  that  in 
obedience  to  it  is  the   condition  of  all  well-being,  as  for  individuak 
so  for  nations,     Machiovelli  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  majestic 
fabric  of  the  llomau  Commonwealth  was  built  up  rather  by  virtue 
than  by  arms.      He,  too,  was  right  who  said  of  the  First  iVapolcon  ai 
the  height  of  his  success — -"  It  is  unjust  :  it  cannot  last."     Wliat  is 
commonly  called  the  force  of  circumstances  is  only  anotlier  name  for 
eternal  law :  foi-  that  adamantine  chain  of  moral  gravitation   which 
we  cannot  formulate — aypa^nc.  tlic  Greeks  well  termed  it — but  firom 
which    wc    can     no    more    escape   than    from    its     counterpart   in 
tlie    physical    world.      As    in    the    history    of    the    iuiiividual,  so 
in    the  history    of  nations,  God  is    primarily    revealed  under   the 
attribute     of    Retributive     Justice.       The    first     fact     about    man 
is    hia    concept    of   duty:     "Thou    Oughtcst :    it    is    thy  supreme 
good  to  follow  that  Categorical    Imperative  :  thy  supreme   loss    to 
disobey  it."     And  this  is  the  first  fact,  too,  about  the  aggregation 
of  men  which  we  call   a  people.     In   loyalty  to  truth,  to  right,  to 
justice— all  summed  up  in  the  old  phrase  of  fearing  Qod— is   the 
highest  law  of  collectiTe  human  life,  and  it  is  fenced  round  with 
terrible  penalties  which  arc  the  natural  sequence  of    its  violation. 
The  root  of  all  greatness,  national  or  indindual,  is  a  great  thought : 
OT  a  great    action,   which    is    merely    a    great    thought  actualized. 
He  ideal  is  the  moral  life  of  the  world.     But  the    highest    of  all 
ideas  is  tho  Divine.     And  it  is  precisely  as  that  idea  has  lived  in 
the  minds  of  jjcoples  that  they  liave  been  truly  great.   Piety  towards 
the   gods  was  tho  very  rout   uf  Koman  grcatuuss.     >jo  truer  word 
was  ever  said  than  Horace's,  "Dis  te  miuorem  quod  geris,  imperas:" 
read  l-'ustel  de  Coulanges'  chapter  "  Le  Ilomain  "  if  you  would  know 
how  true  it  is.     Consider   the    mcdiaival    period,  rude   in  physical 
comfort  and  the   mechanic  arts,  but  how  great  in  indiridualiti&Sj  in 
men :  think  of  its  monuments  which  still  remain  to  us :  catliedrals, 
such  as  those  of  Siena,  Amiens,  Canterbury  ;  the  pictures  of  Giotto, 
Orcagna,    Fra  Angelico :  the    song  of    Daute:   the    philosophy  of 
Aquinas.     AU  that  was  great  in  those  ages  sprang  from  their  faith  : 
from  the  divine  ideal  on  which  they  lived.      Or  look  at  England  or 
the  United    States  in  this  nineteenth  century.    In  the  old  Puritau 
beliefs  which  still  maintain  their  hold   over  the  popular  mind  is  tho 
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^,^t.  which  keeps  Bocietj  from  dissolutiou.     Aud  theu  tuni  your  eyea 

oUi  fVaoce,  which  a  centuiy  ag^o  solemuly  iustallcd  concupiscence— 

a^itlv  trpified  hy  the  Goddess  of  Reason — io  the  place  of  conscience, 

li  elevated  the  dumb  btuzanl  idol,  Man   in   the   abstract,  and  bis 

ctitiouB  rights,  in    the  place  of  the  living   God,  and   the  duties 

iug  upon  us  becttuac  He    is  ivhat  He   is ;  look  at  France,  I  aay, 

jva  would  Buu  au  example  of  tbe  hull  which  a  people  prepares  for 

t!elf  when  it  maketb  aud  luveth  a  lie.     I  know  the  eoiintrjr  veil : 

time  I  visit  it  I  discern  ten'ible  evidence  of  ever- increasing 

The  man  seems  to  be  disappearing.      There  is  a  return 

to  ibe  simious  type.    The  eye  speaks  of  nothing  but  dull  esuricncy. 

Tha  wbole  face   is  prurient.     The   voice    has  lost    the    virile   ring 

aoJ  has    become    shrill,    gibberish,     baboon-like.      Go    into     the 

Chunber  of  Deputies,  the  chosen  and  too  true  representative*  of 

tie  people.     The  looks,  the  gestures,  the  erica,  remind  yon  irresis- 

t^y  of  the  moukey'honae  in  Bcgent'ti  Park.      The  natiou — for   it 

nut  be  judged  by  its   public  acts — has   for  &   hundred  years   been 

fijiag  to  rid  itself  of  the  i>erception  which  is  the  proper  attribute  of 

siktt;  to  cast  out  the  idea  o£  God,  which  Michelet   has   well  called 

tin  progressive  and  conservative  principle  of  civUizatiou  :   to  live  on 

a  philosophy  of  animaliam :  and  it  is  rapidly  losing  all  that  is  dis- 

^^iactirely  human,  aud  is  sinking  below  the  level  ol  the  animals. 

^^L  "  Stern  and  impcrioaa  Nauwaia, 

^^F  Ihuigbtor  of  Jnittic*.  most  sfivcrc 

J^^^  Thon  ftrt  tho  WOTld'i  grvai  arbitrvM 

^^^^^^  And  QnofiD  of  oauKs  niijfning  hen, 

of  oatore,  not  as  that  delirious  charlatan  Rousseau  deemed  of  it — 

*'  ce  polisson  dc  Jean- Jacques/'  Voltaire  called  him :  for  my  own  part,  I 

ttiiok  it  a  nice  point  whether  he  was  more  blackguard  or  madman — 

bnl  ts  it  really  existed  when  meo  first  crawled  forth  on  the  earth, 

nudiM  et   tttrpe  pecua,  and   fought  tooth  and  noil   for  acorns  and 

alcepng*p1acc»,  and  other  things  that  shall  be  namelcs<t.      You  may 

rcsil  it  all  in  your  favourite  Horace,  who  has  anticipated  the  very 

Utcst  scientific  views  of  human  origin.      But  to  keep  to  our  tbcme, 

jc«  lay  that  history  reveals  God  primarily  to  you  as  an  Avenger  wroth 

iritk  the  work  of  His  own  hands.      Itut  why  have  called  the  human 

ta  into  existence,  with  all  its  errors  and  crimes,  only  to  punish  it  ? 

.      UxMOoaE.  Nof'ouly.-"  To  reward  and  to  punish.  Asforyour'UTiy, 

f    ll  i*  the  idlest  of  queatious.     What   i«   clear   to  me,  as  it   was  to 

Stkilltr,  is  that   the  history  of  the   world  is  the  judgment  of  the 

sQild.    Before  nations,  as  before  individuals,  are  set  life  and  death, 

blmiog  and  cuniug.     Tbcir  well-being  depends  upon  their  choice  : 

"Oar  acts  our  angoln  ftro,  ur  guud  or  ill, 
Our  f&t&l  sbndowi  that  walk  by  ub  itiU.' 

We  ire  thrown  back  u^wn  free-will.     You  shake  your  head ;  you 
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■IM8TON.  I  confess  France  seems  to  me  to  be  going  back  to  a  state 
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call  it  a  non  ens.  To  me  it  is  the  Brat  of  facts,  aad  resta  upou  the 
strongest  of  evklencc,  the  tcstioioDy  of  coosciousacss  which,  if  it  tells 
me  anytliiiig,  tells  me  that.  I  «a,v  that  this  is  to  me  the  first  fact  of 
individual  life  ;  and  a  nation  is  primarily  au  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduala.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  merely  that.  It  ia  au  organism^  afl 
corporate  entity,  all  Its  parts  iiitertlepcndcntly  bound,  and  with  powt-ra, 
attributes,  characteristics,  of  its  own.  Still  Mr.  Spencer  spraks  most 
traly  vhen  he  tells  us  that  the  trelfarc  of  a  society  and  the  justice  of 
its  arrangements  are,  at  bottom,  dependent  upon  the  character  of  ita 
members.  1  mnst  agree  with  him — it  is  self-evident — that  social 
phenomena  have  their  roots  in  the  phenomena  of  individual  life,  and 
those  again  in  general  vital  phenomena.  National  spirit  is,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  spirit  of  the  individuals  composing  the  nation.  The 
development  of  mankind  is  the  development  of  the  men  who  niak<^ 
up  mankind.  The  qualities  which  arc  distinctive  of  nny  people, 
which  inform  ita  laws  and  determine  ita  policy,  and  are  reflected  in  its 
institutions  and  are  expressed  in  its  manners,  are  the  qualities  of  the  ■ 
persona  who  compose  the  people,  Here  too  the  last  word  is  pemonalitr, 

Orimston.  It  is  a  good  mouth-tilling  word.  But  what  do  you  mcaa 
bfit?  *f 

LuxMooRE.  Well,  I  ha%*e  no  pocket  definition  to  offer  you.  Indeed, 
in  strictness,  I  do  not  think  personality  can  be  defined  :  by  it* 
very  nature  it  seems  to  me  to  be  incapable  of  expression  in  pheno- 
menal symbols.  Personality  is  the  human  thing  in  itself :  it  is  in  iti 
essence  transcendental.  I  can  no  more  define  it  for  you  than  I  can 
define  rcasou  or  beauty  or  Qod.  But  we  may  know,  feel,  aod  believe 
what  we  caoDot  shut  up  in  a  formula.  Comprehension  is  one  tbiug;  ^ 
apprehension,  another.  V 

Gbimston.  But  before  wc  rest  upon  personality  we  ought  to  be  quite 
sure  that  it  ia  Bomething  more  than  an  empty  word.  I  came  upon  an 
argument  the  other  day,  in  a  book  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler's,  which 
struck  me  as  very  iugcaious,  and  which  I  will  present  ta  you,  but  in 
language  more  decorous  than  bis,  for  he  uses  great  plainness  of  speech. 
It  is  this :  The  man  of  eighty  is  held  to  be  personally  identical  with 
the  new-born  infant,  out  of  whom  he  has  been  developed.  But  the 
new-born  infant  is  certainly  identical  with  the  infant  before  birth, 
and  this  too  must  be  thought  identically  the  same  in  all  stages  of  its 
embryonic  existence,  till  wc  arrive  at  the  elementary  living  cell  to 
which  science  traces  the  human  and  every  other  organism.  For  omxu 
viwm  ex  ovo.  But  that  bioplasm  or  protoplasm  has  itself  a  history: 
it  is  not  one  clement,  but  two,  which  are  at  first  severally  identical 
with  the  iadividual  organisms  whence  they  were  derived:  in  other 
words,  with  the  distinct  personalities  of  which  their  child  is  the 
oQspring.  Thus  may  he  claim  a  personal  identity  with  both  his 
parents  :  nor  can  it  be  denied,  without  violating  first  principles,  that 
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^Vi,pfajs)callT  and  organically,  as  much  a  part  of  them  as  the  apple 
)^i0na  is  of  the  apple  tree.     If  ever  he  letu  one  with  them,  it  follows 
(^  lie  M  one  with  them.      In   like  mancer,  by  an  caiy  chain  of 
mooing,  we   reach  the  conclusion   that  be  is  pcraonall}'  identical 
rilk  all  his  ancestors:  and   fiDallr  with   the   individual   hioplastic 
eel  ifi  which  the  whole  race  was  summed  up  and  laj  hidden,  and 
(■lof  vhich  all  its  innumerable  representatives  have  been  unfolded. 
All  (he  blossoms   are  one  with  and   in  the   apple  tree :   so  are  all 
ma  identified  with  the  one  human  race,  which  is  nothing  but   a 
hnf-Iired  individual.     And   those   max\'eIIouB  instances  of  heredity 
viicli  we  see  in  man,  but  still  more  clearly  in  the  lower  animals,  be 
opbios,  reasonably  enough,  us   mere  manifestations  of  unconscious 
nsDory.     A  duck  hatched  by  the  hen  makes   straight  for  the  water. 
Wijf  ?     Because  it  remembers  what  it  did  when  it  was  one  indi- 
fidufthty  with   its  parents,  and  when  it  was  a  duckling  before.     An 
old  fuece  of  wolf-skin  is  set  before  a  little  dog  wlio  has  never  seen  a 
V0I4  Bud  be  ifi  thrown  into  convulsions  of  fear  by  the  sll<;ht  smell 
attaehing  to  it.     Why  ?     Eceanec  the  skin  brings  up  the  ideas  with 
vltidi  it  had  been  associated  in  tlie  dog's    mind  during  bis  previous 
existences;   so  that  on  smelling   it  he  remembers  all   about  wolves 
^bcjfectly  welt. 

^"  TiMPERtev.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  ^[r.  Butler's  writings,  bnt  his 
{  doctrine  seems  to  present  some  analogy  to  that  of  Schcpetihaucr,  who 
bold^  that  the  begotten  and  the  begetter,  though  phenomenally  different, 
BX«  in  themaclvcs — according  to  the  idea — identical ;  that  the  true 
person  is  the  species,  not  the  individual.  But  what  docs  our  friend 
Xiuimoore  say  to  this  ? 

Lexhuoki.  I  incline  to  say  to  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  with  Sganarelle : 

*'  Je  ne  sais  que  dire  car  vous  tournez  les  cboses  d'une  manicre  qu'il 

[     aae  lemble  que  vous  avcz  raison  :  et  cepcndent  il  est  vrai  que  vons  ne 

,      i^arei  pas."      The  ultimate  appeal  is  to  consciousness,  which  testifies 

C43  the   distinction    between  self  and  noa-sclf :  which  declares  to  me 

£.fcit  in   some  wonderful  sense  1  stand  alone:   weighted  with  duties, 

I     tfienccd  round.with  responsibilities,  endowed  with  choice.    Mr.  Butler's 

"     ssigenious  theory  no  doubt  has  a  true  side :  it  points  to  facts  iucon- 

aoitent  with  what,  to  use  a  Buddhist  phrase,  1  may  call  "  the  heresy 

«34  individnality/'  the  political  embodiment  of  which  is  the  Jacnbia 

*l«trinc  of  the   sovereignty  of  the  individual :  a.  doctrine  pungcntly 

■fc-nil  truly  described   by  ^f.  Kenan  as   applicable   only  to  a  slate  of 

« ocictv  in  which  men   should   be   bom  foundlings  and  die  bachelors. 

^0'.  the  individual  docs  not  stand  alone  ;  the  solidarity  of  races,  of 

-nstiDOi,  of  families,  is  a  great  truth. 

GuHBTON-.   But  how  reconcile  it  with  that  other  doctrine  of  indi- 
-widvil  responsibility  ? 

UiKOORt.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  :  but  my  inability  to  reconcile 
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tvo  truths  is  no  reason  for  my  donyitig  either  or  both.  The  proverb 
concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  "The  fatliers  have  eaten  aour  grapes 
and  Uie  children's  teeth  are  act  on  edge,"  was  true;  and  the  divine 
word  whicli  came  by  the  prophet,  "T  will  jmigc  every  one  according 
to  his  ways/*  is  trne  also.  Unqucntionably  a  nations  wrongdoing  is 
visited  on  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  What  man  whose  moral 
sense  is  not  hopelessly  blnnted  can  donbt  the  heavy  penalty  ■which 
has  still  to  be  paid  by  England  for  her  centuries  of  tyrannous 
oppression  and  senseless  craclty  in  Ireland?  It  is  with  collective 
as  with  single  human  Hfc.  The  offspring  of  the  just  man  reaps  the 
reward,  both  iu  his  physical  and  moral  constitution,  of  his  father's 
virtue:  fortes  creaatHr  forifbm.  Gout,  consumption,  scrofula,  are 
among  the  penalties  we  pay  fi>r  our  ancestors'  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
right  living.  Quiuct  ha^  well  remarked  that  adultcrlue  children 
usually  mauiffJit  iu  their  lives  the  fraud  aud  ilishouour  iu  which  they 
are  engendered :  Velictu  mt'joritm  iinmvr'dtts  fues.  •  The  parallelism 
between  the  individual  and  the  corporate  organism  which  might  be 
established  iu  so  many  other  ways  holds  good  iu  this  also,  that  both 
are  under  the  moral  law.  Progress,  advance  towards  perfection,  is 
the  reward  of  obedience  to  it :  degradation,  retrogression  in  the 
scale  of  being,  the  ]ieualty  of  resistance. 

TEMPEKLEr.  1  suppose  we  must  all  agree  that  the  question,  Viliatts 
the  signlBcaucc  of  history  ?  depends  upon  another,  What  is  the 
significance  of  human  life? 

LuxMooRE.  I'nquestionably.  I  think  that  history  may  be  truly 
described  as  the  simultaneous  evolution  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
social  onlcriit  which  ia  the  individual's  normal  place.  But  I  will  go 
on  still  further,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  anid  just  now  that  the  root  of 
all  greatness,  national  or  individual,  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  great 
thought  or  a  great  action,  which  is  a  great  thought  actualized.  Tint 
of  these  great  thoughts,  great  men  arc  the  founts.  I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Carlyle — it  seems  to  mc  the  most  valuable  lesson  he 
taught — that  "universal  bis.toryj  the  history  of  what  man  has  accom> 
plished  in  this  world,  is,  at  the  bottom,  the  history  of  the  great  men 
who  have  worked  here :  "  that  all  "  things  which  we  see  standing  in 
this  world  are,  pro])crly,  the  outward  material  result,  the  practical 
realization  aud  embodiment  of  thoughts  that  dwelt  iu  the  great 
men  sent  into  the  world."  I  go  further.  I  find,  as  I  investigate  the 
annals  of  our  race,  that  &om  time  to  time  Saints,  Sages,  and  Heroes 
have  risen  up  to  place  before  mcu  ideaU;  aud  that  meu,  drawn  by 
the  instinct  which  leads  us  to  recognize  somctUiug  divine  iu  great- 
ness, have  more  or  less  followed  those  ideals,  and  by  that  following  hare 
been  elevated  iu  the  scale  of  being.  Yea  :  the  history  of  the  worid  is 
the  judgment  of  the  world,  as  Schiller  said.  The  trial  of  men  lies, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  receive,  aud  the 
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\oy*1^7  with  vbich  the;  follow,  the  ideals  set  before  them :  or,  if  I  may 

^0   express  it,  the  Hevelations  made  at  auudry  times  and  in  divcn 

q^AftPers  by  the  Prophets  of  the  Most  High.    That  man,  hy  a  ncdCMity 

Qf  hU  uatiirej  strives  after  pcrfcctiou,  that  obedience  to  law,  uuivcntal 

^nd  diTiQC,  U  the  condition  of  jjcrfcction,  that  the  great  men  sent  into 

the  world  from  time  to  time  arc  the  preachers  of  that  law — these 

^^  an  ^  three   great   facts   which   seem   to   me  to  he  writ  large  in 

^B  hotoiy.     And   the   third,  like    the   other  two,  witnesses  for  God. 

^B  Gnsider  the  ordinary  Luman  bipeil  as  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 

'^r  boDf  iu  London,  iu  Bagdad,  in  Fekin,  in  Ava.    Follow  him  through 

fail  twtinty-four  hours  of  work  or  amusement,  of  eating,  digestion, 

and  sleep.      What  is  it  that  maVes  him  something  more  than  matter 

[       ia  BKrreueut  ?     The  influence  of  some  (^rcat  idca^  some  true  thought, 

^KMUDg  to  him  from  Jcsns  Christ,  from  Moliammed,  from  Confucius, 

^Bilram   Gotama  that    liiwi    mainly    formed    tlic   spirilual   atmosphere 

^V  which  he  bre«thc;s  and  by  wliicli,  uncuiiscioualy,  Iiih  moral  being  lives. 

'      ilod  this  holds  good  of  the  freest  freethinker  as  of  tbe  most  ardent 

believer.     M.  Kcniin  spi!aks  the  simple  truth  when  he  says,  "  Chocun 

de  nous  doit  fi  Jesus  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  meiileur  en  lul"     His  confci^sion, 

**  Au  fond  je  sens  que  ma  rie  est  gonrernee  par  unc  foi  que  je  n'ai 

pins,"  is  as  true  of  modem   civilization  as    of  his  indtvidnal  nclf 

^Sffhai  fact  is  more  extraordinary,  more  miraculous  in  the  true  sense 

^Kjf  the  word,  thau  tbis  :  that  three  short  years  of  one  human  life,  led, 

^two  thousand  yean  ago,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Asia,  should  have 

Bcvt  forth  an  influence  which  has  changed  the  face  of  the  Western 

-fforld,  and  which  is  still  as  strong  as  ever — as  strong,  or  stronger? 

the  {KPsonolity  of  Jesus   Christ,  a   poor  unlettered   peasant  whose 

doloivus  career  was  cut  short  hy  a.  cruel  and  infnmous  death,  is  at 

ibis  DomcDt  the  most  potent  force  in  the  world. 

rTutrLKLBV.   Yes.      C'a  donne  a  penxer. 
Gkihstov.  And  so  wc  end  in  the  great-man  theory.      You  have 
pntM  company  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
LituooBE.  Unfortunately,    Mr.    Spencer    subordinates    mind    to 
MUer,  cliaracter  to   environment :    hence  he  is  necessarily  led  to 
tfeestrcmcst  sensationalism. 

G1UJIST0.V.  I  have  taken  down  his  "  Study  of  Sociology."  AVhat 
dofifii  say  to  tins  itassagc  ? — "  .Hcforc  the  great  man  can  remake  his 
■neiety,  his  society  must  make  him.  So  that  all  those  changes  of 
fkiefa  he  i»  the  proximate  initiator  have  their  chief  causes  in  the 
{(Mtftlioas  he  dcscciuls  from.  If  there  be  anything  like  a  real 
ttpiaucion  of  these  changes  it  must  be  sought  in  the  conditions  out 
of  tliich  both  he  and  they  have  come." 

LwMooBE.  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  that  it  was 
Ml  tbe  great  men  sent  into  the  world  who  moulded  circumatanees, 
biD  circumstances  which    made   and    fashioned   them :   that   their 
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Aoughts  were  nothiug  but  the  result  of  structure :  their  minds  a 
mere  attribute  of  their  material  substanco :  that  tu  the  philosophic 
eye  they  arc  tiothing  but  an  aggregate  of  couclitions.  I  do  uot  kaow 
anytliing  which  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  truth  of  Lord  Bacon's 
hachucjcci  dictum:  "  Uui  Deoa  esse  negaot,  nobililatem  generis  fl 
iumani  dcstruunt." 

Temperlev.  51r.  Spencer  would  not  consider  that  a  fatal  objection, 
probably. 

LrxMooRE.  I  dare  say  he  would  deny  that  it  is  in  logic  a  sound 
»i^racnt.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  final  Court  of  the 
scientific,  as  of  the  unacientific,  judgment :  to  consciousness  which 
declares  that  man  is  something  more  t^in^x  an  automaton.  Let  us, 
howCTcr,  look  nt  Jlr.  SiH-.neer'a  view  a  little  more  closelj-.  Upon  whnt 
i>  it  really  founded  ?  Does  it  not  rest  upon  the  abstract  and  quite 
fallacious  assumption,  so  potent  lu  the  minds  of  men  siucc  Rousseau 
gave  it  such  wide  currency,  that  the  world  is  peopled  by  an  infinity 
»f  units,  alike  not  merely  tu  their  nature,  which  I  am  far  from 
(fenyiug,  but  in  their  iudiridaal  share  of  the  gifts  of  Nature  :  equal 
in  degree,  because  resembiiug  one  another  in  kind;  all  in  their 
origin  equally  endowed  and  starting  fair  in  the  race  for  pre-eminence  ?  fl 
Surely  this  cannot  be  granted  by  the  latest  philosophy  any  more  ^ 
than  by  the  oldest :  nay,  not  so  much,  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
inplicB  that  all  do  not  start  equal.  Let  us  keep  to  the  facts.  The 
f(;nimoncRt  experience  of  actual  life  is  enough  to  show  us  that,  giren 
Ihe  same  aggregate  of  couditionSj,  we  cannot  ho  confident,  whether 
38  regards  the  individual  or  society,  that  the  same  results  will  follow. 
The  science  of  sociology  lists  by  no  means  gut  so  far  as  this.  It 
asnnot  show  us  even  that  twins  will  he  marked  by  the  same 
spiritual  characteristics,  or  will  be  alike  in  mindj  because  subject  td'^| 
**  the  same  aygregate  of  conditions  "  in  their  origin.  I  quite  admit 
that  the  coueeplions  by  which  any  historical  personality  becomes 
conscious  of  the  facts  of  itsi  own  times  are  those  in  which  the 
thought  of  the  age  in  general  finds  expression.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  say  that  in  the  antecedents  and  environment  of  such 
a  personality  we  have  a  complete  explanation  of  it.  Is  it  possible, 
if  we  weigh  the  matter  well,  to  refer  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine"  of  a  great  poet  to  merely  external  causes  ?  or  to  account 
for  it  by  talking  of  inherited  predispositions,  when,  from  the  milliona 
*f  past  generations,  there  arises  one  Virgil,  one  Dante,  one  Goethe? 
Take,  again,  that  great  stream  of  enthusiasm  which,  ever  and  anon, 
*c  see  welling  up  from  a  single  man,  and  bearing,  irresistibly, 
before  it  whole  generations  until  its  force  is  spent.  Can  we  believe 
that  it  arose,  as  from  its  fountain-head,  from  any  "  aggregate  of 
conditions,"  and  was  logically  and  mathematically  deducibic  from  a 
state  of  society  which,  instead  of  continuing,  it  ended  ? 
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TnriBLSr.  I  remember  a  passa^  of  your  friend  Carlyle  vhicfa 
nuy  be  worth  quoting  perhaps.  "  The  great  man  was  the  '  creature 
of  tfce  Tvait'  they  say  :  the  Time  called  him  forth :  the  Time  did 
e*'Ci7tIiing :  he  nothing,  but  what  we,  the  little  critic,  could  hava 
doo£  too  I  Thb  seems  to  mc  bnt  melancholy  work.  The  Time  caU 
fortb  ?  Alas,  we  have  known  Times  call  loudly  enough  fur  their 
fivat  man  ;  hut  not  6nd  him  when  they  called  I  He  was  not  there. 
ProTidcQce  had  not  sent  him  :  the  Time  calling  its  loudest  luul  to  ga 
down  to  coufosion  and  wreck,  because  he  would  not  come  whea 
caUed." 

LrxuoouE.  Carlyle  never  said  anything  better ;  and  he  said  many 
things  excellently  well.  For  my  part — to  sum  up  my  argument — 
I  hold  that  there  are  in  man  "  abysmal  depths  of  personality,"  which 
no  plummet  of  physical  science  has  ever  sounded,  or  ever  will  sound: 
tliat  it  ia  the  perception  of  the  ideal  and  the  power  to  express  it, 
rooted  in  tlic  very  essence  of  our  nature,  which  makes  us  sclf-con- 
scions  and  self-determined :  and  that  great  men  arc  the  source  and 
fonnt  of  ideas,  the  figures  which  alone  give  litstoric  meaning  and 
r»h)e  to  the  ciphers — numeri, /rut/e»  eonsumere  nati — as  which  we 
ja.tsA  account  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  Those  mighty  spirits 
vbo  rule  us  from  their  urns  were,  indeed,  as  other  men,  subject  ta 
the  laws  of  time  and  matter:  hut  not  wholly  subject :  their  thought, 
tlicir  energy,  their  action,  their  suffering,  have  wrought  wonders 
tjcyood  time  and  matter,  and  the  effects  of  mechauical  force,  hov 
sobtle  soever  :  and  their  lives,  taken  simply  as  evidence,  might  furnish 
fouodatioiis  for  grander  spiritual  philosophies — transcending,  not 
deitnug,  the  truths  of  the  physical  universe — than  the  world  has 
yet  dared  to  formulate.     But  that  is  too  large  a  subject. 

OamsToK.  Let  us  go  back  to  Mr.  i^pouccr'a  book.  He  writes: 
''If, not  stopping  at  the  explauatiou  of  Focial  problems,  as  due  to 
fhe great  man,  we  go  a  step  further,  and  ask.  Whence  comes  the 
pttt  num  ?  the  question  has  two  conceivable  answers  :  bis  origin 
itnipeniatura],  or  it  is  natural.  Is  his  origin  supernatural?  then 
te  18  a  demigod:  and  we  have  theocracy  once  removed, or  rather  not 
fonored  at  all." 

Lnuooae.  Wcllj  what  is  the  harm  of  that  ?  Why  should  we  not 
hate  theocracy  if  we  can  get  it?  The  word  demigod,  ia  out  of 
Jkshion.  I  have  no  wish  to  bring  it  back.  Still,  it  might  serve,  for 
want  of  a  better,  to  characterize  one  who  is  marked  off  from  his 
fellowi  of  the  race  of  men  by  what  Cicero  terms  "  magna  ct  divina 
bona:"  great  and  divine  endowments:  which  are  distinct  frotn 
temperament,  from  environment,  from  evolution,  from  heredity : 
which  you  cannot  tic  np  in  a  formula  nor  explain  by  analysis:  and 
as  tbc  highest  and  rarest  of  which  we  must  reckon  a  true,  an  original 
thought,  well  denominated  by  Krause  Schawn,\\%\ou,  intuitioa     But 
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▼nion,  intnition  of  what?    Of  Him  who  is  tbe  Truth,  of  whom  aUJ 
truth  is  part. 

TEMrEiLi-EV.  Mr.  Spencer  is  right  then.    And  you  land  us  in  ftUI 
supcm&tiiralism. 

Lt'.\3iooii£.  Tlie  words  Natural  and  SupematnralhaTe  an  iarariabic 
meauiug  in  scientific  theology,  Avbere  ther  are  employed  to  distinguish 
"tbe  Order  of  Nature"  from  the  "Order  of  Grace,"  and  are 
antithetical^  thougU  not  incompatible  in  the  same  act  or  faculty. 
Modem  literature  and  raetaphysic,  overloolting  or  not  knowing  this 
distinction,  identify  the  Natural,  now  with  tlie  Matci-ial,  and  now  with 
the  Orderly.  From  which  it  follows  that  the  Supernatural  sometimes 
signifies  no  more  than  the  Ilyperphysicat,  and  i^omctimeji,  as  I 
suspect  in  the  passage  which  our  friend  has  quoted  frtini  Mr.  Spencer, 
no  less  than  the  Irrational.  Its  meaning  slinuUI  net'cr  be  taken  on 
trust.  If  by  Natural  Mr.  Spencer  means  subject  simply  to  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  rcaultiii(^  merely  from  niateriai  antecedents,  then  I  deny 
that  the  origin  of  the  great  man  is  natural,  for  the  origin  of  no  man  is  : 

' '  Eat  IfciiB  in  nobis ;  nf(itanto  c-ftlescimu*  illo  :  "  ^| 

"  Wc  also  arc  His  offspring.''  But  if  by  Natural  he  means  what  " 
Butler — ^wrongly,  aa  I  think — accounts  its  only  meaning,  namely, 
"  stated,  fixed,  or  settled,"  then,  since  t\\c  great  man  appears  according 
to  a  fixed  plan  of  Dinnc  Providence,  his  origin  may,  in  this  sense, 
be  deemed  natural.  All  is  upon  this  supposition  natural,  if  history, 
notwithstanding  the  abounding  sin  of  man,  which  is  to  me  oue  of 
the  moat  palpable  facts  in  it,  be  a  drama,  wherein  all  the  movement 
is  done  in  fuliilnicnt  of  the  will  of  the  Highest :  Aiv?  ^'  triAtiEro 
^^av\i\.  WX  is  BupcrnaturaE  if,  by  a  perversion  of  terms,  tbe  presonco  fl 
and  action  of  the  Creator  in  His  creation  be  called  Bupernutural.  ^ 
From  Him,  and  by  Him,  and  of  Him  are  all  things,  and  in  all  things 
is  He  rcTcated :  in  the  external  world  by  the  beauty  which  is  the 
dim  adumbration  of  Hia  perfect  lovelineHs;  iu  the  heart  of  man  by 
the  voice  of  conscience,  Htn  perpetual  witness  ami  indefeasible  priest: 
in  history  by  those  great  souls  wlio  from  time  to  time  light  up  the 
world's  dreary  and  ignoble  fnsti,  and  whom  our  forefathers  by  s  tnie 
instinct — let  us  not  hesitate  to  say  it — called  Diviuc  men. 

GumsTON*.  Yonr  doctrine  seems  to  have  much  in  common  with 
Bunscn's:  that  personality,  which  he  regards  as  divine  sc tf- manifesta- 
tion, is  "the  lever  of  the  world's  history."  Well,  Christian  Charles 
Josiah  Ton  Buuscn  was  a  good  man.  ■ 

TEMPP.ai,EV.  Dou't  call  him  "a  good  man."  lie  was  better  tban  that. 
Whatever  we  may  tbink  of  his  philosophy  of  liistory,  wc  must  allow 
that  his  was  a  singularly  comprehensive  and  well-disciplined  intellect,  ■ 
loyally  devoted  lo  the  service  of  truth.  His  breadth  of  thought 
stands  out  conspicuously  if  you  compare  him  with  the  two  writers 
of  whom  wc  have  just  been  talking :  Carlyle  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
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GuMsTON.  CarWlc  aiid  Herbert  S[>CQcer.  You  reinimi  mt  of  n  good 
ttarj,  which  has  uot  yet  foun^  lU  iray  into  pniit,  I  think.  A  man 
who  numbered  among  bis  acquaintance  tliose  two  eminent  i>en«Miii 
TB«  anxioos  that  his  son,  an  umler^raduate  ot  Oiford.  sliouUl  bo 
iBtrodnced  to  tlicm.  So  one  day  be  took  the  ;outk  to  cntl  on  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  as  they  were  departing  he  saiil,  "  Wo  ant  going  on  to  nco 
Mr.  Carlyle."  "  Ali,  Jlr.  Carlyic,"  Mr.  Spencer  iaroportod  to  Imvo 
replied :  "  1  am  afraid  be  has  ilonc  more  to  propogato  error  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  century."  Nothing  daunted,  thry  miuto  thrlr 
to  Chctseaj  and  when  Ihuir  interview  with  thr  mt^r!  nf 
iCjDC  llov  came  to  an  end  Uic  father  obw^rved:  "Thin  will  ho  a 
ibr  my  boy  to  look  back  U|H>n,  Mr.  Carlyic  ;  for  in  it  he  Kan 
introduced  to  two  great  men :  your»olf  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.'  "Herbert  Spencer,  Herbert  Spencer,  an  im-meusu-rablff 
tn,"  was  the  response  of  the  oracle. 

LcxtiooRE.  "Immeasurable!"  Carlyle  hod  a  ntrioxa /rficUa*  in 
his  tpithets.  Still  he  might  have  learnt  a  great  doal  from 
Mr.  Spencer. 

TsMreEi.ET,  Bot  not  about  his  grcat.maa  theory,  you  think  ? 
LinuiooKi.     No :  that  theory  seems  to  roe  to  he  defective :  but  to 
complete  it  Carlyle  sbonld  have  gone  to  (|uit«  another  school    iluin 
Mr.  Spencer's.     It  is  true  as  to  its  fouulation,  but  ic  wants  to  be 
nondized. 

TsMrKKLBT.  How  "  moralized"?  Carlyle  certainly  had  an  intenwsly 
(trang  feeling  of  ethical  law.  He  conceived  uf  God,  so  far  as  I 
can  iiMhiitiiiil,  as  the  personification  of  that  law. 

Lcxnooie.  Tbatisso.  But  bin  doctrine  nf  peatmen  I  think  dfrfeo 
ti%  in  that  it  fails  to  inculcate  this  rerity — that  tbcy  arc  authorita* 
tire  imhciB  ao  hr  as  tfaey  follow  the  dirine  illnmioation  in  tbem  : 
la  other  words,  so  far  as  they  are  ethical :  so  far  as  they  corrciipood 
mh  the  truth  of  things :  so  hr  and  no  forthcr.  Von  know  tli« 
i^iag  of  Bnxler ;  **  If  conscieBee  had  power  as  it  has  authority,  it 
the  vorld/'  It  is  the  sa|ncBe  aathority — (or  it  ta 
onght  to  gorem,  and  whrch,  in  dCKt,  doc*  fai  tb«  long 
^  giypcfB.  Great  men  interpret  the  lav  of  th*  aaifiasa,  wUdl  h 
tkaJsw  of  God  and  tberefbre  the  perfctftioB  of  ethiei,  more  dearljr 
Am  oihcn.  becsase  they  disecra  it,  in  coe  fravioM  or  aooilwr,  faf 
^'wtm^mctgaa9*,-»hiA'm'm»fintkm.  All  Inrth  as  part  of  God : 
is  kaowtodge  of  God :  and  He  afaiiie  is  the  Hgbt  w%Uk 
■Mb.  ABaaia  gnat  so  br  aa  he  walk*  ia  dM« 
;«K  aay  Inly  caB  a  paatHH  tlK  CaCogovieal  faipvm- 

ktrvs?    D»ja«c«nO«aasAeC««^ 
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liUXMooHE.  You  could  uot  have  chosen  a  better  example  to  illus- 
trate my  meaning.  Ooctlie's  great  codowincnt  iros  his  marveltuiis 
vision  IE  certain  intcllcetual  provinces,  aud  bia  ahaolute  veracity. 
He  sees  things  as  they  are,  and  he  paiuts  tlicm  as  they  are. 
Carlyle  well  savs,  *'  The  word  that  will  describe  the  thing  follows  of  ■ 
itself  from  such  clear  intense  insight  of  the  thing."  lie  had,  in  a 
luprcme  degree,  the  morality  of  the  intellect.  And  his  jiower  lies 
there.  Outside  that  sphere  who  looks  up  to  him  as  a  teacher  V  Yoa  ■ 
ask  a  great  inau,  "What  do  you  aee?^'  And  Le  tells  you.  lie 
may  say — as  the  Greatest  said — "I  hear  testimony  of  myself,  and 
my  testimony  is  true."  It  is  of  no  use  to  consuU  him  about  matters 
which  he  does  not  see.  You  would  not  go  to  St.  John  Baptist 
for  a  theory  of  BUduny,  uor  to  Ciuclhc  for  the  doctriue  of  sexual^ 
purity. 

TsMPEatEV.  Your  geueral  conclusion,  then — for  T  must  go — woul 
seem  to  be  a  kind  of  union  of  idcalis^tic  optimism  aud  realistic  pessi- 
mism. You  too  hare  your  Utopia  :  aud  the  way  to  it  for  the  race,  aa.M 
,for  the  individualj  you  declare  to  be  the  way  of  Virtue.  Kant's  Catc-' 
gorical  ImporativCj  on  which  you  insist  so  much,  may,  I  take  it,  be 
considered  as  a.n  awkward  wooden  sign-post  announcing  as  mach  fl 
to  a  belated  nineteenth  century — To  Eldorado.  And  sbrivelled-up, 
slariug-eycd  old  Kant  is  the  appointed  watchman,  taking  toll  of  every 
passenger,  and  giving  change  in  krcutzers  and  rix-doll&rs !  -^^ 

LcxMOORE.  That  is  your  light  way  of  putting  it  But  it  is  true." 
Advaiiai  reynum  tuum,  we  say  daily ;  at  least  I  do.  The  first 
law  of  that  interior  kingdom  is  righteousness.  And  the  great  lesson 
dcducibic  from  history  seems  to  me  to  enforce  it ;  DUcUe  juslitiam^ 
moniii. 

Gbimston.  It  will  be  much  if  that  law  will  stand  in  the  breaking  up* 
of  religious  beliefs  and  "  universal  exodus  from  Houudsditch  " — what* 
»  grand  phrase — which  is  just  now   taking  place.      But  will  it?     F' 
am  afraid,  my  dear  Luxmoore,  that  you  will  be  vox  ciamanii*  in  deserto 
— tiko  your  St.  John  Baptist. 

TEMrEtiLKv.   But    happily   with  this   diflereuce:  that  our  milder^" 
mannered  Herods  aud   llerodlases  wou't  cut   off  your   head.     Tho' 
extremest  penalty  with  which  they  wilt  visit  you  will  be — not  to  buj 
your  book.     AbsH  omen  ! 

W.  S,  Lilly. 
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I^HK  Prime  Minister  has  taken  an  earlr  opportunity  of  announ- 
cing his  determination  to  defend  the  Church  of  Scotland  from 
Diaestablishment  and  Disendoirment,^  and  probably  hia  emphatic 
words  have  helped  the  English  public  to  understand  more  clearly 
tbao  they  did  before  the  serious  nature  of  the  attack  which 
i)  being  made  on  the  Northern  Church  EatabUshmcnt.  Lord  Salis- 
bury waa  sarcastic  on  the  absurdity  of  Engliah  electors,  profoundly 
iporaot  of  the  blttorr  aud  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  making 
itt  future  a  teat  question  for  candidates  at  elections.  We  fear  that 
Ik  t>  right  ou  the  point  of  ignuraiice,  and  that  not  electors  only,  but 
aodidatev,  aod  political  writers  and  speakers  geDcrally,  are  but  ill- 
iiiJormed  on  a  question  so  purely  Scottish  as  this.  There  is  no  ana- 
logy between  the  Irish  Church,  which  has  been  disestablished  on  the 
wore  of  Its  being  obnoxious  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and 
iha  Scottish^  which  is  certainly  not  in  a  minoiity.  and  is  separated 
Oily  by  very  slight  differences  from  those  Presbyterians  who  arc 
beyond  its  pale.  But  mare  than  this.  There  ia  no  real  parallel 
between  Uic  Ii^ngiish  Establishment  and  the  Scotch ;  and  argumeuts 
4al  may  be  of  some  force  agaiust  the  one  have  hardly  any  appltea- 
tion  to  tlie  other.  In  England,  men  a]icak  of  the  State  CUurch,  and 
iMid  that  an  Established  Church  ought  to  be  strictly  controlled  by 
(k  Crown  and  Parliament.  In  Scotland,  there  iH  no  State  Church 
iicnir  Eogliah  tscnsn  of  the  term.  While  secured  by  statute  iu  the 
pnseasion  and  use  of  ancient  buildings  and  emohimcnts,  the  Church 
«i  ipiritDally  and  ecclesiastically  autonomic.  It  has  never  acknow- 
'■'ged  the  royal  supremacy  in  spiritual  causes,  and  takes  no  directions 
'•ratbeCiTil  Government,    Even  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who 

"  8p«rch  rqrortcil  in  tbe  Tirnf$  of  July  4 

'ou.  xLvni.  s 
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represents  Her  MsJMty  at  the  Ocncr&l  Asaemhlv,  1ms  not  tkc  slightest 
power  of  interference  or  control.     The  Court  transacts  its  bunnesSi 
and  both  appoints  and  diJtsolvcs  its  meeting«,  as  hy  inherent  authority. 
In  England  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  Christian  jwoptc  clawificd  a« 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  j  but  this  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  Tweed.     Where  all   parties  cherish  a  Church  eoasciousness  and 
use  Church  language,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  one  to  claim  exclusive  ^ 
Church manship  ;  aud  where  there  ia  no  Act  of  Uniformity,  ihcre  areH 
no  Noncouforraiats.     Those  who  have  broken  away  from  the  Church 
of  Etigland  have,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  new  modes  of  worship 
and  forms  of  polity.    Tlicy  have  thus  most  completely  8cparate<l  and, 
80  to  Rpcak,  chapcl-ized  themselves.    But  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  left  the  Kirk  *  have  organized  themselves  on  ]>arallcl  lines,  ^ 
itiaintaining  the  name  faith,  worship,  aud  polity,  and  claiming  to  be^^f 
not  diNsentcrs  from,  but  the  most  faithful  exponents  of,  the  genuine 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Thus  the  Church  problem  of  the  North  standa  by  itself,  and  is 
happily  exempt  from  some  clcnienta  of  irritation  which  embitter  the 
ecclesiastical  aituatiou  in  England,  No  one  accuses  the  Church  of  ^ 
Scotland  of  using  its  preatigc  or  piwcr  in  a  haughty  or  vexatiout'^l 
manner.  It  does  not  claim  any  monopoly  in  endowed  schools,  or 
universities,  or  parochial  burinl-groundg ;  it  docs  not  disparage  the 
saeramcnts  or  "  orders  "  of  other  Chnrchcs ;  indeed,  the  plea  against 
it  is  that  it  is  so  like  the  other  Chnrchcs  that  tt  ought  not  to  be 
artificially  lifted  into  a  position  of  precedence  and  privilege  above 
them. 

The  forces  whicU  thrcitten  the  Clinrch  of  Scotland  a'*  an  Establish- 
ment may  be  grouped  thus: — (I)  Those  who  are  \'oluntaric8  in 
principle,  and  regard  any  iind  every  alliance  of  Church  and  State  as 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Neir  Testament,  aud  inevitably  hurtful 
to  religion.  (2)  The  majority  of  the  raerahenj  of  tlie  i''ree  Church, 
who,  without  accepting  the  voluntary  theory,  have  ceased  to  care  for 
the  Establishment  principle.  Influential  leaders  of  that  energetic 
community  represented  the  abolition  of  Church  patronage  about  ten 
ycam  ago  as  a  challenge  to  the  uou-]-lstabli»hed  Churches  and  an  un- 
fair attempt  to  steal  away  that  popular  support  on  which  they  most 
depend.  Their  answer  to  the  challenge  is  a  demand  for  "  religious 
equality."  To  these  may  be  added  (3)  an  unknown  nuinl)er  of 
politicians  who  care  little  for  Church  tjuestions,  but  consider  Dis- 
establishment a  good  card  to  play  in  a  vigorous  Liberal  policy. 


i 


•  Wo  uac  tbia  defci^iiatioa  to  ploaao  Eogliftli  refcilem,  having  often  ol>!iPrve<l  tli&t, 
althod^h  Scotunicn  gcncrallj-  soy  "  Churi'.h  "  antl  "l'"r«el'hiirflh,  KuylisUuj^u  (irefortlH; 
farnu,  "Kirk"  miil  "  >'rt:«  Kirk."  In  it  ttiat  they  are  anxiom  to  reeerre  th«  titi« 
"Chtirch"  iot  the  tliurah  of  Etij^land;  or  merely  that  they  mippoM  it  U>  be  the 
vurrccl  tliiuj{  tu  fall  Icito  u  Lowland  Suotcti  diuUct,  jiuit  an,  lu  thu  HighUuids,  Hxey 
wear  tartan,  aud  «veu  venture  in  §oDie  imtnncea  to  doo  tlic  kilt  and  s[iom&  ! 
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The  forces  on  the  other  aide  arc  the  members  of  tbe  Church  of 
ScoUatul,  niUed  by  a  c«rtaiu  proportiou  uf  Free  Church  peuple,  espe- 
asUv  JD  tlie  Uighlands,  aud  by  the  Scottish  Kpiscopaliaos^  who, 
tbougb  they  tu^-e  uot  a  Presbyterian  Establishmeut,  prefer  it  to  do 
EttaUiihiueut  at  alt.  It  ia  truo  that  these  last  arc  few  ia  number. 
Jut  tliey  hare  social  iutlueiicc,  aud  cau  make  their  wishes  felt  in  the 
Hfflue  of  Peers. 

ft  is  Bot  easy  to  say  how  thiH  (piestion  would  be  dctcrmiDcd  if  it 

were  possible  to  submit  it  to  a  plebiscite  apart  from  any  complication 

with  the  interests  of  i>oliticaI    parties.     The  likelihood  is  that  the 

Preabytrriau  population  would  not  show  a  majority  for  Discstablish- 

jBOnt ;  aud  as  to  uon-Presliyterinns,  the  CouBcrrative  Episcopalians 

would  pretty  uearly  balance  tbe  Itjidical  ludcpcndcnts  and  Baptists. 

Tfac  danger  to  the  Church  lies  in  her  fate  being  cast  into  the  heap  of 

P^|itw>al  disputes,  and   her  demolition  being  made  au  item  in   the 

Jjibcral  programme.     It  is  vehemently  advocated  by  the  Liberation 

Society  as  a  step  towards  a  still  greater  achievement.      Disestablish- 

mtfat  has  been  earned  in  Ireland.    Scotland  must  come  next ;  tiiea 

■W«l«.  perhaps ;    and,  finally,  England.     The  Scottish  question    is 

tAkca  before  tbe  KogUsb  simply  because  it  is  easier.     The  Chiurch 

nf  Scotland  is  poor,  and  it  would  require  no  very  great  legislative 

■I^bU  to  deprive  it  of  its  status  and  emoluments.     In  fact,  a  Bill  to 

Ubat  eBcet  has  becu  drawn  aud  iutroduced  tu  the  House  of  Commons 

by  t  ScoCtisJi  Member  of  uo  ominunoc  or  recK^uiited  abiUty.      It  is 

of  course  known  that  tlic  friends  of  tlio  Ku^lish  Kstablishment  will  be 

iLTgfd  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Scottish  in  Parliament  in  order 

ti^   vud  oiT  danger  from  their  own  doors.      Lord  Salisbury  is  clearly 

fil^V,«Dch  a  policy.     But  it  is  estimated  on  the  other  side  that  the 

Cflbnrch  of  England  will  have  a  much  diminished  influence  in  tbe 

r^tr^   House    of  Commons^   and    that    High   Churchmen   like    Mr. 

Cvl»djtODc  will  feel   little  scruple  about  laying  hands  on  a  Fresby- 

t^^L^B  Chutch,  which  they  regard  as  neither  pro|>erly  equip]>ed  nor 

Y^«bUy  descended. 

la  view  of  the  onset  on  tite  Church   of  Scotlaud  which  is  h^\ti% 
axvprod  for  the  General  Election  in  November,  we  recall  a  sentence 
or  110  from  llare'a  "Guesses  at  IVuth." 

"Thfln  ii  lomeUiing  melaocholy  and  painful  in  the  entire  abandoDDient  of 
MflniitadoD  dengued  for  good.     It  is  too  plain  a  confesaioD  of  intellectual 
wdam,yoa  manifest  a  reeediiiy;  before  the  hrute  powsr  of  outward  tilings. 
Aaj  ma  caa  amputtua ;  thu  ditHculty  aud  the  object  Is  to  reslorc."  * 

Vodmht  there  are  cases  iti  which  the  *' melancholy  aud  painful" 
ding  iBtut  be  done  to  avoid  more  serious  evils,  hut  we  are  not 
MiM  tbat  in  the  present  case  there  is  no  alternative,  and  we 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  33,  4th  «d. 
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cannot  find  much  force  in  some  of  the   pleas  which   are  very  con-' 
fidently  put  forward  hj  the  agitators  for  Disestablishment  in   the 
North.     E.ff. :  M 

1,  The  unfairness  of  the  State  in  singling  out  one  from  among^ 
many  religious  bodies  for  ail  its  favours  and  beuefactiona.-— But 
when  did  the  State  make  tUi»  selediou?  Did  the  history  of  Scotland 
begin  tlie  day  before  yesterday?  From  earliest  times,  the  religious 
life  of  the  country  embodied  itself  in  a  National  Church,  vhich 
unavoidably  had  rclatious  with  ttjc  Civil  Government,  and  so  has 
continued  to  be  Esttiblishcd  {if  that  be  the  proper  terra)  through  all 
its  diversified  career.  The  existence  of  different  religious  commu- 
nities, descended  frum  a  commou  origin,  is  a  very  modern  fact.  It 
may  suggest  to  some  miuds  that  the  old  house  should  be  condemned 
and  demolished  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  ecclesiastical  rivalry 
on  equal  terms;  but  to  other  minds  it  quite  as  strongly  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether  the  old  house  may  not  be  enlarged  and  repaired,  _ 
and  differences  swallowed  uji  iu  a  restored  unity.  ■    ■ 

As   to  emoluments,   the   State  gives   to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
no  money  whatever,  if  we  except  a  small  annual  grant  for  behoof  of 
the   Highlands  and    Islands.     \Y)iat  the  Clmreh  holds  is  only  that 
portion  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  property  of  the  country  which  was 
rescued  from  nccularizatiou  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  suhacquent  ^ 
additions  from  private  donors.     Burden  on   the  taxpayers   there  is  B 
none.     To  alienate  such  property  from  sacred  uses  in  order  to  rednoe 
school- rato.<),  make   roads,  or  build  harbours  might  be  a  legalized  but  ^ 
could  never  be  n  rightful  confiscation.  f 

2.  The  ability  of  religious  people  to  pay  for  the  support  of  their 
own  religion. — On  this  ground  it  is  urged  that  endowments  are 
superfluous — ^nay,  more,  that  they  are  pernicious,  as  discouraging  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  and  lessening,  if  not  destroTiog, 
their  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  support  and  extcunuu  of  the  h 
Church  to  which  they  are  attached.  lu  all  this  there  seems  to  na  | 
more  of  vain  boasting  than  of  common-sense.  The  cry  is  a  favourite 
one  with  laymen  of  a  certain  type,  who  desire  to  control  a  Church 
by  holding  the  pursc-stnnga,  and  who  have  uo  personal  knowledge 
of  the  poor  parson's  n-s  ani/uaice  domt,  or  of  the  vounds  intlicted  on  fl 
his  self-respect  by  the  appeals  aud  solicitations  which  have  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  provide  his  modest  stipend.  Those  who  hare 
had  much  to  do  with  the  raising  of  funds  in  non-endowed  Churches 
know  too  well  that  under  the  voluntary  flag  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
practical  involuntariuesa,  ond  that  adequate  support  lor  religions 
objects  is  not  obtained  without  anxioun  effort  and  importunity.  It 
is  B.  piece  of  infatuation  to  deny  the  utility  of  endowments  for  the 
maintenance  of  Churches  among  the  poor  in  large  cities  aud  in 
sparsely  peopled  districts  of  the  country.  i 
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mS\%e.  ca«e  is  often  put  as  though  the  choice  must  be  absolute  betfrccn 
BDts  aud  voluntary  offerings.  But  this  is  an  evident  mintake^ 
for  it  the  EKtAblished  Churches  the  two  systems  arc  comhiucil. 
'HieR  is  no  good  reason  why  Scotland  should  not  carry  out  such  a 
ttmbinstion  on  a  far  larger  scale.  There  will  be  need  and  Hcupe 
eaongli  Car  all  the  liberality  of  her  religious  people;  and  there  will 
ie  no  more  than  enough  for  the  groMing  wants  of  the  Church  of  tbe 
fotort  if  to  mch  nffcriogs  the  lawfully  inherited  ecclesiastical  endow- 
nent*  l>e  added.  In  our  hurablc  opinion,  it  would  be  an  act  of  sheer 
tally  to  throw  them  away. 

S.  Tlic  arunzing  proposition  that  Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 
nexit  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  happy  Presbyterian  union. 

Jt  is  ouc  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  prohlem  that  a  project 
{if    noion  ruus   alongside  of  the   proposal  to   disestablish.     Among 
ihijtking  men  it  is  probably  the  more  cherished  plan.     In   England 
jocsh  suggestions  of  reconciliation   have   little  force  or  plausibijityj 
hccaosc  thuro  are  no  Episcopalian  outsiders.      The  Methodists  have 
l>^!icunie    imbstantially    Presbyterian    in    polity;    Independents  and 
I^A^ists  object  to  a  collective  National  Church   of  any  description  ; 
s^mI  almost  all  the  Dissenters  arc  nun-ltturgical  in  worship.     But  in 
CTcwtlinH,  as  we  have  shown,  tbe  conditions  are  quite  different,  and 
is  great  significance  in  proposals,  such  as  have  been  made  even 
,  the  Moderator's  chair  in  the  General    Assembly,  for  so  rccon- 
etinfc  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  to  gather  all  lici*  children  again 
•spoder  one  spiritual  roof.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  legisla- 
ftxOD  as  might  be  requisite  to  secure  this  end  would  he  obtained  without 
di-fficalty.     Answer  comes,  however,  from  the  outsiders  to   the  effect 
-tlait,  while  they  approve  of  uuion,  ajid  are  cveu  ausious  for  it,  they 
cxtmiot  enter  into  any  negotiation  regarding  it  till  religious  equality- 
lias  been  Kuiued.  * 

U  a  reason  be  sought  for  this   non  poatumui,  the  reply    is  that 

Clnrcbes  vhich  have  escaped  from  the   fcttcra  of  Stale   connection 

▼line  their  sacred  liberty   too   much  to  unite   with   an   Efitahlishcd 

Omrch.      But   is  any  one  able   to  state  eatcgoHcally   what  are  the 

Ukvties  possessed  by  the  Free  aud  United  Prcsbytcriau  (^umrauuities 

^l«h  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  net  aud  does  not  enjoy?     Let 

ai  not  be  misled  by  pbrjises   that  arc   the  hackneyed  catchwords  of 

fUtT.     We  are  warned  against  the  defiling  and  withering  touch  of 

tbt  State  ;  bnt  can  any  one  tell  ns  why  the  touch  of  collective  society 

initiiDo*!  dignified  form  must  be  so  much  worse  than  the  touch  of 

aiodividual  citizen,  or  of  a  group  of  citii^ens,  ruling  the  temporali- 

6f»  of  s  Church  7     In  Scotland,  as  we  have  explained,  the  State  doe? 

nt  rale  the  Church,  nor  docs  it  feed  the  Church  with  money.      What 

Jutn  does  it  do  ? 

It  )>  a  remarkable  fact  that  iu  those  Presbyterian  unions  in  tbe 
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coloiiies  wUick  had  the  cordial  sauction  of  the  mother  churches,  no 
couditiou  wast  made  that  miuisters  or  cougregations  ia  connection 
tritb  the  CliurcU  uf  ScutEatid  nhuuld  disowu  the  Eatablishiuent  prin- 
ciple, or  surrcuder  endowments,  or  the  coiupensiitiou  received  for 
euduwinents,  which  had  been  the  direct  gift  of  tlic  State.  ^| 

The  union  of  the  colonial  Cliiirches,  followed  an  it  has  been  in 
every  instance  by  iLone  but  good  resuItSj  ht-ips  year  by  year  to  dis- 
credit the  divisions  at  home.  Three  churches  in  Scotland  are  con- 
tent to  be  represented  by  one  and  the  stinic  church  in  Canada  or 
Australia ;  aud  the  uange  is  for  delegates  from  the  colonies  to  ap- 
pear before  the  three  Scottish  churches  in  succession,  plcdg:ing 
friendship  and  soliciting  supplies  of  preachers.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  has  resolved  this  year  to  follow  the  same  conrse. 
But  evidently  this  cannot  go  on  without  raising  the  question*,  ^^JlH 
auch  piping  of  peace  abroad,  and  blowing  of  the  war-trumpet  at 
home?  Why  approve  of  a  harmony  between  yonr  children  which 
you  refuse  to  establish  among  yourselvea  ?  Why  applaud  a  wider 
brotherhood  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  yet  prolong  your  own 
narrowing  and  sectariauizing  strifes? 

Those   who   would  answer  these   questions    by  endeavouring   t^M 
reconcile  divided  Presbyterians  on  liberal  and  honourable  terms  for 
all,  without  pulliog  dowu  the  Establishment,  rely  in  large  measure  oa, 
the  strength  and   tenacity  of  the  national  feeling  for  an  anciet 
institution.       Yet  some  on   the  other  side,  who  ought  to  be  wt 
informed,  uiaiutaiu  that  the  country  is  indifferent  to  sueh  considt 
tions.     Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith   is  reported  to  have  said,  in  the  reccul 
Ocncrat  Assembly  of  the  I'rec  Church,  "  Iliatorieal  continuity  wonM 
not  now  have  any  weight  with   the  people  of  Scotland."     The  A»^ 
scmbly  appears  to  have  applauded  the  statement.     Wc  should   callfl 
it  melancholy,  if  true.      Few  more  severe  ecnsurcs  can  be  passed  ott 
the  motlem   ecclesiastical   feuds  of  ScotlaTid  than   to  say  that  they 
have  bereft  the  public  mind  of  its  historical  sense,  and  taken  awmy 
the  charm  of  venerable  antiquity.  '>^^ 

Wc  cast  no  imputation  on   the  sincerity  with  which  adroeatcs  O^" 
disestablishment  proclaim  their  desire  for  union.    Perhaps  wc  sbonld 
admire  their  far-reaching  patience.     They  must   forego  all  hope  of 
fleeing   a  union  in   their  own   lifetime,  and  be  content  to  bequeath 
the  negotiation  of  it  to  their  grandchildren.     It  is  quite  certain  that 
what  they  call  the  preliminary  step  of  disestablishment  cannot  be 
secured  without   a   struggle   fraught  with    the    elements    of   bittet  ^ 
estrangement.     The  probability  is  that,  if  it  were  accomplished,  af 
generation  or  tM-o  would  pass  before  the  resentment  of  a  vanquished 
and  despoiled  Church  would  have  sufbciently  abated  to  give  proposals 
for  union  any  chance  of  success.      In  such  matters,  because  they  feel 
keenly,    Scotsmen   are  slow   to  kiss   and  make  friends.     Forty-twoi 
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hare  run  since  "  tlte  Diaruptioa,"  and  yet  tLs  embers  of  that 

ttrife  are  not  quite  cool. 

^m     Against  this  it  may  be  urged  tbat  rcasoa  will  prove  stronger  tban 

^Hvooaded  pride  ;    aud  that   the  sturdy  common-souse  of  the  Scottish 

^■people  would  make  short   work   with  the   absurd  spectacle  of  three 

^  iepaiate  Churches  of  the  same  order  competing  on  the  same  ground 

fijr  popular  support.      Coalescence  would  be  a  moral  certainty.      \\c 

cuinot,  however,  help  observiug  that  Scottish  reason  aud  commou- 

•eiise  liave  failed  thus  far  to  unite  two  of  those  Cliurchca,  though  tbcy 

hate  kjDg  been  ou  a  footing  of  religious  equality.     "Why  should  it  be 

wconQdeotly  assumed  that  these  qualities  will  unite  the  three  so  soon 

u  Ifao  third  has  been  pulled  down,  ag&inst  its  wilt,  by  the  other  two  ? 

',  We  arc  glad  to  hear  romplimcnts  addresticd  to  the  Scottish  mtndj 

^B  bn  eumot  forget  that,  in  matters  which  concern  the  Churchy  it  has 

^^  been  trained  to  disputatious  habits  aud  an  iiisuilicicut  estimate  of  the 

<nh   involved  in  religious  or  ecclesiastical    separation.      The  terms 

"mcsmiou"  and  "  diaraption,"  which  surely  ought   to  carry  some 

■uciatioDS  of  regret,  are    sounded   forth    with   notes   of  triumph. 

Peaeemakera    are    represeuted    as  dreamers,   or   as    men   of   weak 

priaciple,  ready  for   any  compromise.      We    are,   therefore,   unnble 

to  contemplate  with  Katisfactiou   the   progress  of  au  agitatiou  which 

nuw   disturb    more    thau    ever    the    waters   of   rcti;;tuus    aociety    iu 

tht^'urtb,  alrcaily  far   too  restless;    and  wc  cannot  sec  in  this  the 

ptlulcto  nvuniou  and  trau4]uillity.     Discord  breeds  further  diaeord, 

1      Mid  Strife  mure  strife. 

^B  -  Xbe  object  uf  this  paper  is  uot  tu  speculate  on  the  outcome  of  the 

^B  pttcat  controversy,  but  to  put  forward  suniie  views  aud  Hxpeets  uf 

^F  dK|iniblem  which  have  been   insutliciently  considered.      Having  uo 

pmcMiBL  relation  to  the  question,  we  claim  to  be  at  all  events  iu  a 

goad  position  for  examining  it  impartially,      if  men    ai'e  resolved  not 

to  be  reconciled  ou  old  lines,  aud  prefer  to  run  all  the  risks  of  a 

fwa-eccleaiastical  revolution,  it  is  probably   useless  to  remonstrate 

nih  them.      Bnt  the  nation — and  the  Scotch  arc  a  nation — has  not 

)cl  made  up  its  mind.      A.Dd  it  may    not  be   altogether  useless  to 

oggMt  tliat,  if  the  ability  aud   ingenuity  which  are  now   employed 

iBjiucirying   and  pressing  the  policy  of  demolitiou   were  turned  tu 

ii  tlevising  uf  a  plan  of  recoustructiou  and  comprehension,  tlie  result 

mid  be  more  qtiickly  aud  easily  arrived  at,  and  much  more  worthy 

of  the  support  of  a  people  with  such  historical  traditions  and  associa- 

tiou  as  the  Scotch.     It  is  with  sometbin<;  like  a  feeling  of  shame 

lUt  we  bear  of  the  venerable   uamc  of  the  Church   being  bandied 

•bout  in  the  rude  uproar  of  candidates'  Dicetiugs,  aud   look    forward 

U  its  being  tossed  tu  and  fro  amid  the  jangle  aud  excitcnictit  of  a 

Snluuuentary  election.     Shabby  treatment  for  the  Kirk,  it  seems  to 

W,ao<l  an  uobappy  business  for  the  country. 

Donald  Fraseii. 
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THK  iitca<1y  niid  pcmistent  ndvancc  of  Riisaia  withiu  night  of' 
jiromisccl  land  wliich  tradition  lias  assigacd  as  the  goal  of  her 
ambiiioii,  though   in   some  quarters  derided   as  chimerical,  has  at 
Icugtb  arrested  the  attention  of  the  English  people.    Kvcrr  allowance 
beiDg  made  for  the  motives  ol'  this  advance,  iusidious  in  its  progress,  and 
effected  &t  an  expeaditurc  of  life  and  treasure  quite  iocotoixieasurate 
iritb   its  avowed  object,  the   conviction  ia  uoir  generally  coutiroK 
that  the  same  uiutivc^,  &timuiated   hy  contiugencit-R  ever   impcodiiif 
must  continue  to  operate  with  unabated  urgency  ;    and  whether  thi 
advance  ih  designed  for  purpoHCs  uf  external   pressure  at  any  politic 
crisis,  or  as  the  prelude  to   active   aKgrcssiun,  it  mtiat  constitute 
menace  of  a  nature   to  impose  hencefonvard  charges  and  rcsponai- 
bilitics  of  a  very  onerous  character  upon  the  rulers  of  India.     Of  the 
dcfcuRive    measures    to    be    undertaken     by    them,    regardless    o£^ 
expense,  a  fortitied  frontier  of  great  extent,  protected  by  peraiauealfl 
garrisons,  with  communications  everywhere  completed  and  scciired, 
19    no    doubt   the    first;     but     our  position    in    India,    politically^ 
Kpcakiiig,   demands    nevertheless   that  if  what  have  hitherto 
considered  a»  outworks  of  the  defence  arc  to  be  left   unguardctl 
our  own  forces,  every  practicable  precaution   should   be  adoptei 
utilize  them  for  the  same  purpose.     That  otherwise  the  danger 
their  seizure  as  a  means  of  ufFeuce  is  real  and  imminent,  is  attested 
by  the   long  years   uf  preparation    with  which  the  event  has  been 
premeditated  by  Kussia,  and  by  the  etttirts  and  saerifices  with  wbicb 
its  cousummution  lias  been  opposed   by  England.     But   if  the  fruits 
of  these  sacntices  are  nut  now  to  be  lost,  it  is  clear  that  the  nation 
must  be  pledged  to  a  sustained  aud  determined  policy  for  the  saka 
of  bringing  under  effective  control  the  only  meftna  &ti|]    available  of 
maturing  them. 
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"^e    CDcroacfameots  of  Russia  have  already  cxteoded  to  poiuts  of 

^BbX&ge  on  the  0006068  of  the  two  British  Indian  co-limitary  States 

•Wb.  as  orgonixed  uDitios,  roust  nceda  represent  important  factors  in 

\\k  cooplicationa  that  sooner  or  ]atcr  are  likely  to  ensue.     On  the 

itgne  then  that  England  may  he  able  to  safcguonl  the  integrity  of 

Penii  and  Afghanistan,  or  to  rely  tijion  their  hcncvolent  neutrality, 

till  depend  not  perhaps  the  nliiiuatu  issue  of  a  collisiouj  but  the 

ncxeaa  with  which  it  can  he  sustained,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 

nisiniiziDg  the  tcndrncy  to  distupbatiec  to  be  apprehended   within 

her  own  limits  from  the  proximity  of  the  conflict.      Isolated  as  they 

ire,  with  a  certain  proneness  to  antagonism  in  their  international 

rtlalions  due  to  their  religious  constitution,  these  States  offer  them- 

fcJrn  indiridually  as  an  easy  prey  for  absorption,  while  they  would 

need  the  fullest  protection  in  order  to  ensure  the  free  exercise  of  their 

rights  as    independent  nationalities.     It  way    fairly   be    contended 

that  to  mould  such  heterogeneous  elements  iuto  a  confederatiou  for 

effMtjve  defence   could    hardly   be  contemplated    as  a  mcasurt:    of 

practical  policy,  though  it  may  possibly  be  one  susceptible  of  realizution 

undrr  the  aubpiccs  of  a  comnKiu  superior,  and  under  the  stress  of  a 

coiwmon  peril.     Whore,  jjowcvcr,  their  interests  are  identical,  and 

tboe  interests   are  indirectly  assailed  by  ininiinal   intrigues   or   by 

pijenneal  aggression,   the   right   of    intervention   may   properly   he 

m^Hirted  by  an  ally  so  intimately  concerned  as  England,  and  would 

h<=  justified  on  her  part  as  n   means  of  preserving  the  balance  of 

■picmtt  which  iu  Europe  would  be  secured  by  a  lejiguc  of  the  greater 

d^uioDt,  and  which  in  Central  Asia  must  depend  ujion  the  good  faith 

^ks»d  forbearance  of  Rnsaia  alone.     If  sneh  good  faith  and  forbear- 

^wxK  were  in  any  degrctf  reliable  or  assured,  a  common   protectorate 

^7  Kogland  and  Itupsia  with    mutual    right    to  appeal  to  arbitration 

%vB  tlie  interests    of  peace,  followed  by  the  concerted   limitation    of 

cxxmn   measures     for    the    redress    of    grievances,   would  furnisli 

vufficient  security  against  ulterior  designs  of  aggrandizement,  or  at 

letit  would  preclude  surprise  in  the  subjugation  of  feudatories,  or  in 

llie  UDexation  of  their  territory  on  the  pretext  of  the  uou- observance 

of  iulemational  obligations. 

Fut  esperience,  however,  demonstrates  that  sueh  a  protectorate, 
'bwd  on  treaty  engagements  of  which  the  ellicacy  would  be  devoid 
ofay  goarautee  but  force,  could  <iiily  he  realized  under  conditions 
fminutageous  to  England,  as  excusing,  on  her  side,  the  blind 
earfdence  and  unprepiiredness  that  arc  seemingly  innrparablc  from  the 
MOoa  of  popular  Governments.  The  challenge  of  Knssia  when  her 
}.\kLh  flcre  matured  would  not  the  less  result  in  the  seizure  of 
ifttiegieal  positions,  indispensable  to  the  furtherance  of  scheme* 
•Incli  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  from  her  past  career  of  conquest;  aud 
if  thrie  ore  to  be  resisted  in  their  initiation,  the  better  hope  of  succe* 
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would  consist  in  the  assertion  of  an  independent  policjr  of  which  the 
attempted  invajiion  should  countitute  a  casft$  beUi.  What  that  policy 
ha*  hitherto  becti  admits  of  no  mis  concept  ion,  though  its  vindication 
has  been  discredited  at  home  for  party  purposes ;  what  it  shall  be  iu' 
the  future  appcara  to  be  atill  uudetermiued;  but  whatever  the  resolu- 
tions taken,  it  ts  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  that  they  should 
assume  a  chai'acter  of  ^lability,  ami  that  ubcu  ihmgcr  is  threatened 
the  views  anil  plaus  of  orto  j^reat  Minister  should  not  prove  so  dis- 
tasteful to  his  Hucecssor  as  tu  tvarrant  the  poHtponement  of  measure*  ^ 
of  Tilal  moment  to  the  gratidcation  of  personal  jin^udice.  m 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  contrust  Uie 
actual  situation  with  the  history  iu  the  past  of  our  relations  with 
Persia  and  Afghanistan — a  history,  be  it  remembered,  replete  with  the 
recurrent  efforts  of  Russia  to  alienate  both  these  countries  from  their 
natural  alliance  with  Englandi.  As  a  consequence  that  historr 
resolves  itself  into  the  narrative  of  a  fitful  policy,  which,  alternating 
between  eoatly  conciliation  and  vigorous  coercion  on  the  part  of  thrtfl 
Utter,  has  failed  to  reach  the  source  of  the  evil,  if  indeed  it  has 
not  operated  to  emphasize  the  loss  of  Iior  predominance  in  either 
country  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  mere  geographical 
expressions,  such  as  they  now  present  themselves  on  the  field  of  the 
inevitable  struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  rival  Powers. 

Three-quarters  of  a  eeuttiry  have  elapsed  since  the  gigantic  pro- 
jects of  the  first  Napoleon,  acting  iu  momentary  colluBion  with 
Kussia,  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Uritish  Indian  Crorernment,  and 
prompted  the  well-known  missious  of  Malcolm  and  Elpbinstone  to 
the  Courts  respectively  of  the  Shah  and  the  Ameer.  In  the  ease  of 
Persia,  England's  friendly  ovcrturcti  resulted  in  an  alliance  tfuati 
oOcneirc  and  defensive  between  the  two  States,  which  was  presently 
fortilied  by  the  deputation  of  military  olheers,  with  details  of  each 
arm,  to  drill  and  discipline  the  Persian  army  ;  but  these  measures, 
though  answering  tlic  immediate  pnrpospii  of  political  influence  in 
which  they  originatctl,  were  found  to  be  not  only  devoiil  of  substantial 
advantage,  but,  measured  by  Oriental  aspirations,  to  be  provocative 
rather  than  counter-active  of  the  danger  they  were  intended 
to  avert.  Kussia,  relaxing  for  a  season  her  encroachments  on  Turkey, 
■with  appetite  whetted  for  further  spoliation  of  her  neighbour,  now 
renewed  her  aggression  upon  Peraia,  The  native  forces  of  the 
coTintry  were  still  in  uo  eondition  to  resist  her  attack,  nor  was  the 
■torm  to  be  exorcised  by  diplomatic  sympathy,  abortive  in  its  con- 
ception, because  barren  of  executive  principle  and  discreditable  in  its 
issue,  as  involving  the  repudiation  of  treaty  engagements. 

Given,  however,  the  geographical  conditions  and  the  unstable  cha- 
racter of  the  local  administration,  it  was  perhaps  only  iu  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  Jjritish  Goverament  should  seek  to  withdraw  frooi  a 
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|^s«  pontioD,  and  to  cancel  the  boud  by  Thich  it  bad  undertakeQ 

1^  subsidise  the  defeuce  of  the  couutry.      la  the  issue,  the  ubooxious 

«rtide  was  expunged  from  the  treaty  at  the  price  of  a  money  pay- 

tDi^nt,  whicli  fell  practically  to  be  appropriated  towards  the  discharge 

of  the  iadctaoity  to  be  exacted  by  Kussia  at  the  close  of  an  uupro- 

Toked  war.     The  irony  of  fate  thus  completed  the  di^ilLusioa  of  all 

the  parties  to  the  trausaotion,  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  fostering  a 

cauk,  whichj  when  seriously  endangered,  England  was  as  yet  unpre* 

pared  to  make  her  own.      Persia  was  henceforth  tn  be  reduced  to  a 

condition  of  ill  .disguised  vassalage  to  Rnssia,  and  the  course  ofour  more 

fteeai  relations  has  served  only  to  enaphasijie  her  entire  subservienco 

to  the  designs  of  that  Power.      Apart  from    mere  personal   questions 

i^iidvranglcs  rcspectiugcomrocrcial  advantages  or  international  privi- 

h^ei,  the  inflaciicc  of  the  British  Mission  at  Teheran  has  necessarily 

been  lubordiaatMl  to  that  of  the  Ituiwian  Mintatcr,  and  whoncTcr  the 

political  aims  and  interests  of  Uussia  have  been  seriously  coDCcmcd, 

|)«  has  not  wanted  irresistible  arguments  to  ovci-rule  the  counsels  of 

>lnglM)d^  creu  to  the  disregard  of  threats  of  coercion  such  a«  England 

lias  twice  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  enforce. 

A  remarkable  instance  may  be  quoted  iii  illustration  of  this  fact, 
^>iKa  agUD,  in  the  interval  preceding  the  second  rupture,  the  British 
OoTEniment  had  repeated  the  experiment  of  deputing  English  ofhccra 
»c»  rtform  the  rabble  army  of  Persia,  Ijut  it  was  only  to  iiud  that  the 
■pgspoo  Bo  faidiioncd  was  incontinently  turned  against  itself  in  behoof 
of  its  rival. 

Un  two  occasions  when  the  far>aeeing  intrigues  of  Russia  had  con- 

•^■rted  Persia  into  a  tool  for  the  promotion  of  her  schemes  of  future 

^^psndizemetit,  and,  as  above  stated,  had  obliged  the  British  (jovern- 

uaeut'  to    resort   to    coercion,    the    means  employed   were  strictly 

liniled  to  the  immediate  purpose,  and  were  so  limited  in  order  to 

&W4   the    further  eofceblement    of  a    country    whose  independent 

■CRMKes     were    held    to  be    still    at    its    own    disposal.      lu  1837 

&al  1838,    while   Russia   was    j'Ct   too  distant   to  assume  the  part 

oi  priDripal.    that    purpose   was    attained    by  the    occupation    only 

oi  die  itisiguilicaut   ulaud  of    Karrack    iu    the   Persian   Gulf,   aud 

apia  in  18£>5 — when  Increased  pressure  was  needed  for   its  attain- 

nwii— by  tl«  capture  of  Bushire    and   Mohumra,  the   two  principal 

f^orU  of  Persia.    There  may  be  [Krtinence  iu  the  fact  that  ou  this  second 

ocMiira  the  expedition  had  hardly  done  its  work  when  our  military 

■noimes  in  India  were  strained  to  the  utmost  by  the  outbreak  of  what 

■  kwirn  as  the  Sepoy  Mutiny. 

OiUds  review  of  the  events  referred  to,  we  may  easily  foresee  the 
itMtaf  impotcncy  to  which  Persia  would  be  reduced  if  Russia  con- 
nbdMcd  her  position  at  Herat,  and  may  appreciate  iu  consequence  the 
abailnte  necessitr  which  attaches  to  England  of  forestalling  the  issue. 
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It  iTould  be  idle  at  tlii«  date  to  recall  the  circumstauce»  under 
which  Duglaud  Las  always  aimed  at  maiutalDiug  the  Afghan  natiou- 
alily,   iuOucnced    as    they    were    successively    by   the    sway    of  Yar  ^ 
.Vlahumed,  the  gallaut  actiun  of  Pottiugcr,  the  vicissitudes  of  Afghan  V 
rule^  aud  Uic  reiterated  iiirasioD  of  the  country  by  Persia  at  the  open 
iostigatioi]  of  Russia,  culminating  at  length  in  the  final  reduction  of 
the  principulity  by  Dost  Mahutned  with  the  aid  of  British  subsidies. 
The   memory  of  these  events  for  any   other  purpose  than  tliat  of 
historical  disquisitioa  has  been  obliterated  by  the  hostile  advaueo  uf 
Kneaia   to  the    gates  of  Herat,  and   hy  the   uecessity  now   imposed 
upoD  Kngland   uf  vindicating   her  past  policy   by  her  own  direcb  fl 
means,  or  of  submitting  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  its  aban- 
donment.     Foreseciug  these  conscquenoee,   successive   administra- 
tions had  accepted  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  that  policy 
entailed   by  preparing    the   way  for  its   efficient    prosecution.       It  M 
remained   for   the    late  Government    on    iLi  advent    to    power    to  S 
renounce  the  pledges  of  its  predecessors,  to  forego  the  fruits  of  costly 
sacrifices,  and  to  substitute  for  carefully  planned  mcnsurca  of  defence 
a  blind  reliance  upon  those  Kussian  asiiurances  which  on  the  same  field 
had  been  so  repeatedly  belied,  and  this  with  the  result,  natural   to 
such  wilful  self-deception,  of  being  constrained  to  resume  in  haste  and 
at  disadvantage  the  self-same  measures  that  without  the  shadow  of  ^ 
reason  it  had  so  recklessly  postponed.  lH 

However  little  importimce  may  he  attaehed  to  prestige  in  the 
present  day,  or  to  the  consequences  of  its  loss  upon  the  domination 
of  conquered  races,  it  must  still  be  a  matter  of  uatiumd  concern  that 
a  policy  for  which  England  has  so  resolutely  contcndcil,  at  the  cost  of 
repeated  wars,  should  be  dincreilited  as  illusory  when  directly 
assailed  from  the  one  quarter  and  by  the  one  agency  which  hadlwea 
contemplated  in  its  initiation.  The  advance  of  Russia  was  the 
danger  apprehended.  Her  progress  bos  not  been  delayed  a  day, 
if  indeed  it  has  rot  been  hastened  by  protests  and  rcmonstraneea 
of  which  the  futility  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  never-ceasiDg- 
intrigues  that  have  heralded  it  both  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
and  by  the  pretexts  of  expediency  still  adduced  to  justify  it. 
NeverthclesB,  the  conditions  which  have  determined  the  value  and 
importance  of  Hcrat^  as  embodied  in  the  expressions  "■  Gate  of 
India/'  "  Key  of  India,"  have  been  instinctively  accepted  as  sound 
by  our  most  experienced  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  not  outy  on 
accouut  of  the  command  it  confers  upon  its  possessor  over  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  but  as  furnishiug,  from  the  extent  aud  superior  fertility 
of  its  soil,  as  attested  by  the  history  of  past  ages,  a  base  of  opera- 
tions,  if  not  self-siistaiuing  for  purpo^ies  of  ulterior  aggression,  yet 
supplementary  in  the  first  degree  of  exterior  and  distant  resources. 

With    Herat    iudepcndcut    as    an    integral   part   of   the    Afghan 
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(li^tniiiioaB,  the  defendera  of  India  would  at  Ivast  be  aafe  from 
yarprise,  and  in  lieu  of  constant  alarms,  wilh  the  changes  and  dis- 
t'^rfauces  incidental  thereto,  would  be  enabled  to  select  their  own 
groiuid  of  battle^  and  to  prepare  at  leisure  the  means  of  repelling 
the  first  menace  of  invasion ;  in  other  words,  with  Herat  for  his 
objective,  the  cncmv  must  traverse  a  much  greater  distance  from  his 
nesmt  base  at  Baku,  with  communicatioDs  obstructed  by  sea  and 
ieeett,  in  order  to  reach  the  point  of  attack,  than  would  intervene 
between  that  point  and  our  own  base  at  Qnctta,  with  our  lines  of 
oonmanication  secured  by  rail  and  extended,  as  they  should  have 
liecB  extended  while  Afghanistan  was  avowedly  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Rasnan  influence,  as  far  as  Candahar. 

FVom  a.  military  point  of  view  the  question  ts  indisputably  one  of 
■^itai  moment  to  our  peaceable  occupation  of  India.      KKclude<l  from 
H<nt,  the  position  of  Russia  in  Turkestan  may  be  viewed  with  com- 
placency.   With  Herat  in  her  possession,  the  balance  of  power  would 
izniiKd)at«]y  incline    in  her  favour,  and   though   Eogland  may  rely 
upon  her  superior  wealth  and  organization  to  make  good  her  resist- 
^xstx  in   the  end,  her  passive  attitude  in  the  present,  and   retreat 
e-verrwhcrc  iu  tlic  face  of  difficulty,  her  craven  couipositiou  of  broken 
ooTcnants,  and  renunciation  iu  Central  Asia  of  her  traditional  policy, 
^mat  invest  the  aggressor,  especially  in  the  East,  with  the  advantages 
-tint  proverbially  belong  to  attack  over  defence. 

lie  present  action  of  the  13ritish   Government  would,   however, 

«era  to  imply  a  final  rcMiIutiou  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  in- 

d«(«Bdence  of  Afghanistan ;    and  it  may   confidently  be   predicted 

"tlmt  should  England  be  forced  to  put  forth  her  whole  otfensivc  powers 

svi  life  and  death  struggle  for  supremacy,  the  hold  of  Rossu  on  her 

TVDcntly  acquired   territory  would   be   seriously  compromiscdj  while 

tteieaolnte  attitndc  of  England  in  the  defence   of  their  common 

UieK«ti  would  command  the  sympathy  of  thoHC   co-limitary  States 

who  hsve  hitherto  been  discouraged  by  her  half-hearted  policy,  and 

pin  to  her  side  the  resources,  not  only  of  Afghanistan    and  Persia, 

but  of  Turkey  and  China,  States  who  would  then  have  more  to  hope 

km  a  coalition   with  England   than  to  fear   &om   the   hostility  of 

KiMii. 

A.  B.  Kkhbali,. 
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THE  disclosures  whicli  have  been  made  rcceatly  iu  tUe  Pall  MaU 
Ga::fltc  will  have  filled  all  true  EugLisbcacu  with  awe  and 
shame.  If  the  editor  iii  ahlu  to  prove  his  statctacuts,  he  has  fulUllcd 
a  aacred  duty  iu  giving  publicity  to  the  facts.  AV'c  may  regret  that 
many  uuoecessary  dctaiU  were  uot  suppressed.  We  may  think  that 
the  ctury  might  have  hceu  told  otherwise  than  it  is  told.  The 
moral  indignation  excited  by  these  horrors  gains  nothing  from  sea- 
satioDol  accompaniments.  But  such  criticisms  pole  into  insigm5cancaH 
before  the  great  question  which  is  raiaed  by  these  revelations.  I 
have  no  heart  to  find  fault  with  the  manner  of  doing,  if  the  thing 
itself  ought  to  be  done.  One's  sense  of  right  revolts  against  thefl 
monstrous  injusitino  of  confounding  these  articles  vrith  the  vile 
literature  which  exists  only  to  pander  to  the  vicious  tastes  of  the 
degraded.  The  writer's  sincerity  is  unmistakable.  He  has  under- 
taken a  task  which,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  must  have  been  as 
loathsome  to  him  as  it  would  have  been  to  oursdvcs.  He  has  taken  ^ 
extraordinary  paius  and  shown  no  commou  courage  in  the  fiillilmeiitS 
of  this  task,  He  declares  himself  ready  and  able  to  subi^tantiate  bis 
statements  before  au  impartial  tribunal;  and  until  he  has  failed  to 
redeem  this  pledge,  we  are  bound  to  take  him  at  his  word.  We  may 
suspect  indeed  that,  misled  by  his  informants  (as  he  was  not  unlikely  to 
be  misled],  he  may  have  exaggerated  the  magnitude  aud  the  range  of 
the  evil.  But,  even  if  his  statistics  are  divided  by  ten,  they  are 
appalling  enough.  The  fact  remains  that  prodigies  of  human  vile- 
ncsa  move  freely  among  us— apparently  without  any  social  baa — • 
certainly  without  any  legal  interference — compared  with  whom  the 
average  murderer  is  a  respectable  member  of  society;  while  to 
minister   to  the    worse   than  brutality  of  these  men  our  laws  alio* 
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j^gx^uy  souls  to  be  socriticeil  anc]  young  childish  Uvea  to  be  ahip- 
^-recked,  not  by  scores,  but  by  hundreds.  Publicity  is  the  sulc  cure 
foe  ^  cril  vhich  has  attained  these  dimensions.  The  knife  alone 
c^gx  save  the  patient,  however  ]ic  may  slinuk  from  it,  when  an 
jtb^ttti  U  poisoning  his  blood  and  draining  bis  lifa  Ib  not  the 
surgeon  after  all  the  true  beuefactor,  even  if  be  inflicta  »omc  pain 
the  process  ? 

Yet  we   shudder   to  think  of  the   immediate  moral    risks  which 

»tt«nd  such  a  disclosure.     It  supplies  fi-csh   fuel  to   the    passions  of 

the  degraded.      It  niay  initiate  the  weak  in  forms  of  evil  unsuspected 

before.     It  may  fill  the  miuds  of  the  upright  and  high-minded  with 

images  which  are  a  continual  burdeu    to  them.      But   the   peril  is 

it  with    that   lai^e  class  of  men   whose  moral   level   in  this 

ler  of  purity   is   neither   vcrj'   high   nor   very  Low.     Their  con- 

peinces  ore  not  over-active.     Their  ideal,  so  far   as   they  hare  an 

ideal,  is  pitched  a  little   above   the  conveutional   morality  of  their 

■xarroundings,  without  any  reference   to   an   external   standard.      At 

cbe  same  time  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  self-respect,  and  irould 

viot  l)c   satisfied  to   think  themselves  worse  than  their  neighbours. 

Tlw  impression   left   on   their  minds   is  that  the  corniption  is  far 

de«pcr  and  more  widely  spread  than  the  facts  justify  ;  and   they  are 

le^in  consequence  to  view  their  own  moral   level  with  acquiescence, 

i^  not  with    complacency.     "With   these   men — and  they  are  a  very 

l^iTfiv  class— an  insensible  lowering  of  the   moral   standard  is  the 

^Llamt  inevitable  conscqnencc.      Is    it    not    possible   for  ntt  then  to 

«:>ciauneud  the  scruple   which    forbids   the  iudiscriiuiuate  sale  of  the 

nubiication    at   the   book'Stalls,   even    while   we    ackitowledge    that 

iblicity  alone  can  secure  the  great  euds  which  the  writer  has  ia 

The  effects  of  this  disclosure  arc  already  apparent.     The  Criminal 

IjIT  Amendnient  Act   might   possibly  have   lingered  on  for  several 

Serions  more,  if  the   moral    indigiuition  of   Hnglaml    had  not  been 

^fas  aroused.       It  has  now  been  taken  up  in   earnest      We  have 

only  to  see  that  the  vital  clauses  are  retained,  and  that  the  provisions 

made  really  effective,  to  prevent  the  evils  against  which  they  are 

dncted.     May  we  not  hope   that  henceforward   our  legislators  will 

BO  more  expose  themselves  to  the  reproach   that,  being   men,  they 

l^illatc  in  the  interests  of  men  ;  and  that,  while  they  arc   careful 

eaongb  to  shield  their  own  sons  and  brothers  from  the  consequences 

of  tbcir  vices,  the  daughters  and  sisTers  of  their  poorer  neighbours 

find  no  compasiion  fur  their  wrongs  ?      Pudet  ficsc  opprobria  nobis. 

Hen  is   the  strength  of  the  agitation  for  woman^s  suffrage.     Not 

CTUiatiirally  it  is  claimed  that  the  woman's  voice  shall  be  heard  to 

rcdnsE  the   woman's  wrongs,  where  the   mau   is   silent.      Can    we 

refkct  with  auy  self-respect  that  the  championship  and  protecttoa^ 
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of  the  young  and  weak  of  their  own  sex  from  the  foulest  wroDgi 
has  been  left  to  a  few  courageous  women,  who  have  TBnturcd 
publicly  to  lay  bare  these  iniquities,  facing  obloquy  and  despising 
shame  'f  As  their  reward,  they  lire  denounced  as  unwomanly. 
Truly,  it  is  tot  a  woman's  part ;  but  is  it  manly  of  ua  men  to  force 
them  into  a  strange  position  by  our  silence,  aud  then  to  tauat  them 
with  occupying  it?  If  men  rcfii?c  to  speak,  women  mnst.  There 
arc  timca  in  the  world's  history  when  the  crisis  demands  a  Catherine 
of  Siena  or  a  Joan  of  Arc. 

The. maxim,  that  men  cannot  be  made  moral  by  Act  of  Parlii 
zncQt  has  been  so  frequently  misapplied  to  excuse  a  do-not1iiQ| 
policy,  that  one  can  hardly  bear  it  with  patience.  Yet  we  must 
not  trust  too  much  to  legislation.  Legislation  may  alleviate,  but  it 
e&nuot  cure.  The  root  of  the  evil  still  remains  untouched.  The 
corruption  ia  largely  due  to  the  low  tone  of  public  opinion  In  this 
particular  province  of  morals.  Wh^'u  it  is  a  question  of  truth  or 
honesty,  we  can  reckon  on  the  support  of  this  invaluable  ally.  Theli 
and  lying  leceive  no  ipmrter.  But  here  it  fails  ue  utterly.  Yet  the 
ahopmaa  who  robs  his  master's  till,  and  then  extricates  himself  by  a 
falsehood,  is  a  far  less  serious  oficuder  against  the  well-being  uf  soeicty 
than  the  monsters  iu  human  furm  whom  these  exposures  have  dragged 
into  the  light.  Why  is  society  so  careless  about  its  own  highest 
interests  ?  The  public  conscience  is  for  the  moment  aroused.  Sudi 
an  awakening  may  be  productive  of  untold  good,  if  the  opportunity 
is  seized.  A  grave  responsibility  attaches  to  all  those  who  are 
in  any  sense  guardians  of  morals — on  the  clergy  more  especially. 
It  is  the  manifest  duty,  as  it  is  the  true  wisdom,  of  the  clergy  to  phice 
themsetres  in  the  forefront  in  thia  crusade  against  impurity.  If 
they  hold  back  from  tiraidityj  then  assuredly  thia  post  of  honour^ 
which  is  theirs  by  right,  will  be  occupied  by  others.  ^1 

But  let  us  beware  of  making  a  bod  start.  A  false  diagnosis  is^" 
the  wor&t  hindrance  to  au  effective  cure.  Before  all  things  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  agsiust  e:t:aggeration.  In  this  case  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  evil  is  the  strength  of  the  evil.  We  are  frequently  told 
—it  has  been  said  even  iu  parliamentary  debates — that  all  yooog 
men  are  alike,  that  it  is  useless  t<>  blink  the  fact,  and  that  our  true 
wisdom  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  evil — to  regulate  it,  if  we  can,  but  not 
to  trouble  ourselves  overmuch  about  it.  Ambitious  mothers,  when 
they  sell  their  daughters  to  wealthy  profligates,  thus  consigning  them 
to  certain  misery  and  perdition,  are  said  to  excuse  their  cruelty  ouj 
tliia  )ilea.  Thus  impurity  is  exalted  into  a  law  of  Nature.  Fol 
every  one  who  gives  public  expression  to  this  comfortable  but  shame- 
ful doctrine,  doubtless  many  hold  it  secretly.  These  easy  moralisti 
are  the  worst  offenders.  Can  they  wonder,  if  with  this  encourage* 
ment  young  men  who  are  hovering  on  the  brink  uf  the  precipice  fling 
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ll^etnselves  recklessly  into  the  abyss  and  are  lost  ?     But  the  doctriDc 
is  antroe — monstrously  untrue.      I  have  seen  very  much  of  young 
atev,  ever  Rincc  I  vas  a  young  mtku  myself,  and   I   say  confidently 
tba(,  "ith  rare  exceptions,  the  princiiile  of  purity  was  as  sacred  with 
thfio  as  the  principles  of  truth  and  honesty.     Yet  they  have  been 
oeQ    of   all    classes    in    our    Universities— honour-men    and     poll- 
men,   scholars   and   athletes — ^roen    of   the    time    of  life    and    of 
tbt  social  rank  of  which  these  low-toned   muralists   spenk   in  com- 
plocput  despair.     I  do  aot  mean  to  assert  that  there   may   not  be 
"sets"  in  the  UoiTersities  of  whom   a  different   tale  could  be   told. 
But  I  maintain  that  this  disparaging  estimate  is  a   twisting   of  the 
eirrption  into  the  mle^  and  that  a  gross  libel  is  the  result.     We 
an  Dot  therefore  attempting  an  impossibility.     There  are  confessedly 
difficulties  besetting  this  form  of  sin   which   do  not   attend   otliors. 
But  who  will  say  that  the  temptation  to  a  poor  man  to  appease  his 
biuiger  by  stealing  a  loaf  is  not  greater   than   the   tem[itation   to  a 
rich  man  to  gratify  h la  appetite  at  tliccostof  a  woman's  degmdatton? 
If  then  we  expect  and  (as  a  rule)  find  honesty  in  the  poor  man,  why 
i»  it  unrcosouabtc  to  demand  sclf-rcetraint  in  the  rich  ? 

What   then  is  the  remedy  for  the  evil  ?     Not  the  confessional. 

Tbt  confessional  may  pick  up  a  soul  here  and  there  out  of  the  dirt. 

^iit  the  low  tone  of  the    literature  in    those    Continental   nations 

l^rbert  it  has  had  a  fair  field  shows  only  too  plainly  its  inability  to 

,'nurify  public  opinion.     Either  it  fails  to  get  hold   of  the  mass  of 

"ntXOi  or  getting  hold  of  them  it  fails  to  inftuencc  them  to  the  right 

^Biectaoo.     But  if  not  the  coufcsaiouulj  tUcu  cerLuiuly  not  reticence. 

^CctkcDce  leaves  all  souls  alike  wallowing  iu  the  mire,     lieticcnce, 

\mMu  (he  Prie»t  and  the  Levite,  passes  by  ou  the  other  aide  with  lialf- 

^^locd  eyes,  not  caring  or  not  daring  to  look  at  the  festering  wounds. 

So  &r  as  I  can  see,  the  one  hope  of  dealing  auccessfnlly  with  the 

«rv3  DD  any   Ini^c  scale  lies  in  the  methods  characteristic   of  the 

SBWement  which  liears  the   name  of  the  White  Crosx,  though   not 

ikCBwanly  confined  to  organizations  called  by  this  name. 

Before  describing  what  this  White  Cross  movement  is,  let  me  say 

wrlut  it  is  not.  We  are  not — at  least  we  hope  wu  are  not— Pharisees 

of  the  Pharisees.     We  do  not  vaunt  ourselves  as  better  than  other 

nan.    We  do  not  wear  any  outward  badges.     Ou  this  last  point  I 

fioidkcrc  is  great  misconception.     The  writer  of  the  article  in  the 

M'^i  ifali  Gazette  even  speaka  of  the  '*  White  Ribbon  "  Army.     I 

luK  fonnd   this  mtsapprchcnxion    existing  in  high    places   in  the 

Ckurch  likewise.     From  these  facts  1  infer  that  it   is  very  common. 

'Not  onnatu rally  aprejndicc  has  thus  been  created  against  the  move- 

mnt    I  can  only  say  that   no  organization   bearing   this  name,  of 

ikitk  1  have   any  knowledge,  wears  a  white  ribbon  or  any   other 

^    «twd  badge. 
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Our  memberi  do  not  profess  to  he  pure,  but  they  pledge  then 
selves  by  God's  help  to  strive  to  be  pnrc.  This  is  a  wholly  different 
thing.  They  place  an  ideal  definitely  before  themsclres,  which  they 
endeavour  to  realize  ia  themaclves,  and  which  they  commend  to 
others.  The  chief  point*  in  this  ideal  are  two.  It  upholds  the 
principle  that  purity  i»  an  oblig;ation  on  men  not  less  than  on  women, 
and  it  maiutaiiiit  a  chivalrous  respect  for  the  honour  of  woman  as 
woman.  In  all  thix  there  is  nothing  to  which  every  Christiau  is  not 
pledged  by  his  baptismal  vows ;  but  the  necessity  of  emphaaizing 
this  part  of  a  Christian's  duty  is  painfully  manifest.  Wc  have  there- 
fore embodied  it  in  a  fivefold  pledge,  which  appeals  to  all  men  alike 
by  its  simplicity  and  directness.*  :  h 

Our  aim  Iheu  is  positive,  not  negative.  We  have  no  desire,  and 
we  arc  under  uo  obligation,  to  rake  among  the  loathsome  details  of 
Tice.  This  may  be  a  necessity  for  some,  hut  it  is  not  for  as.  We 
rai«e  an  ideal  as  a  standard,  and  we  direct  the  eyes  of  men  upwardsj 
not  downwards.  Our  appeal  is  to  the  anima  tiaturaliter  Chriattana 
— the  soul  which  is  Christian  by  nature,  even  where  it  is  not  Christiaii 
in  a  fuller  sense  by  grace.  We  strive  to  pierce  the  incrustations 
till  we  reach  this  soul.  We  belicvo  that,  when  it  is  readied,  purity 
will  attract  irresistibly  by  its  own  inherent  force.  In  most  yonng 
men — in  nil  youtig  men  who  are  worth  their  salt — there  is  .1  strong 
clement  of  chivalry.  It  is  our  aim  to  win,  and  to  consecrate  the 
chivalrous  in  them.  If  we  can  do  this,  wc  have  done  everything. 
Hence  we  range  ourselves  under  the  White  Cross  as  onr  standard. 
By  this  title  wc  wish  to  stamp  our  movement  as  a  new  crusade ;  we 
desire  to  gather  about  it  all  that  wa.^  noblest  and  purest  in  the  ajjes 
of  chivalry.  Wc  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  power  of  a  name. 
Purity  Associations  and  Moral  Improvement  Societies  may  do  useftil 
work,  but  they  inspire  no  enthusiasm  and  attract  no  recruits  by  their 
title.  Wc  sometimes  call  ourselves  the  A\1)ite  Cross  Army.  ITie 
last  word  has  suggested  other  ideas  thau  we  had  iuteuded.  We  had 
desired  only  to  emphasize  the  courage,  the  discipliue,  and  the  imited 
action  characteristic  of  a  soldiery,  and  thus  to  develop  further  the 
idea  of  a  crusade.  But  the  CQuuecti;;n  of  this  word  with  other  well- 
known  religious  movenietits,  demonstrative  and  sensational  in  their 
workiug,  has  imported  ideas  into  it  which  are  foreign  to  our  aim. 
Our  luodo  uf  uperaliuu  is  essentially  and  ueccssarily  different  from 
thcLra. 


•  The  picdgo  rnna  ns  follows  :  — 

"I promiiHi  by  tht  help  of  Oixl — I.  T"  treat  nil  women  with  reapi-ct,  and 

«ii>i]«avaur  to  piot«ct  tlieui  froiu  ^t-^ollK  ^lud  d<!unidiitiQti,  2,  Tu  codoavour  to  put  down 
all  i&decont  lungim^'c  nud  coirso  jeatB.  :t.  Tt)  maintniti  tbo  law  of  jmrity  lu  cquAUy 
hiuditii:;  upon  mm  and  wotntn.  4.  To  codenvaur  to  )i))i'ea'd  tXttht  |>niiciplea  among  my 
coni[iitiiic»ii*,  nnd  t<i  try  mnd  h»lp  tny  yoiitgec  bratberv.  5.  To  qh  vnrj  poaaiblo  mcoM 
to  fiulil  Una  Ctfuimiuid,  '  Keep  Tnv»ci.r  puce' '' 
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ctnnot  lint  believe  that  iTie  adoption  of  such  a  plan  generally  in 

{be  lowns  and  parishes  of  Kngland  would  before  long  make  a  scmible 

itsiprCMioa  on  the  morality  of  England.     I  said  before  that  the  tone 

of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  rery  tow.     But  this  is  hardly  & 

correct  mode  of  speakiug.     It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  there 

ii  00  public  opinion  at  all.     There  hardly  cau  be  auy,  while  there  ia 

no  common  action,  and  while  reference  to  the  »ubject  ia  studiously 

tbtuned.    Wc  all  arc  ronsciuitf;  how  much  vc  owe  to  public  opiiiiou 

in  other  departments  of  moraU.     In  matient  of  truth  and  honesty,  it 

in  xt  once  a  great  educator  and    a  strong  supjHirt  of  the   individual 

eooscience.     Hut,  where  purity  is  concerned,  it  supplies  no  education 

loid  gires  no  support.     A  man  who  desires  to  rise  above  the  conven- 

tiooat  Icrel  of  his  own  immediate   surrouudings,  finds  no  rallying 

point.     Here  is  an  artisan  engaged  {ve  will  say)  in  a  great  factory 

or  workshop,  where  many  hundreds  of  hands — men  and  boys — -are 

•alloyed.      The  language  bandied   about  is  foul  in  the  extreme,  ond 

the  nil  is  not  always  confined  to  language.     This  state  of  things  is 

lotftfcaomc  to  him.     It  so  happens  that  not  a  few  others  think  as  he 

ttuDk*.     But  they  arc  isolated  units.     There  is  nothing  to  bring 

^^bem  into  communication.     If  they  could  only  combine,  a  refonn 

^Bvmld  soon  he  effected,    notwithstanding    the   odds    agaiust    them. 

^Forrty  is  stronger  than  impurity, as  truth  is  stronger  Uian  falsehood. 

Kt  has  "  the  strength  of  tea."     This   is   only  one  instance  out  of 

maaj  (and  it  is  not  an  imaginary  instance),  where  combination  is 

ntaded.     The  AVhite  Cross  Army,  besides  i^ctting  an  ideal  dcfiuitely 

before  the  iudividiml,  secnres  the  strength  which  resides  in  the  union 

of  nambers. 

Ib  the  short  sjiacc  and  time  which  alone  I  could  cunun:ind  I  have 

Bf*  lieeo  alile  to  do  more  than  indicate  in  outline  the  methods  and 

tie  aims  of  the  White  Cross  movement.      I  sincerely  trust  that  the 

dock  canacd  by  recent  disclosures  may  have  the  cHect  of  stimulating 

nw  widely  to  action  in  this  direction.      If  this  should  be  the  result, 

tbrt  will   indeed   have   desened  our  gratitude.     The   White  Cross 

vwement  has  the  advantage  of  flexibility.      It  may  be  worked  as  a 

INfodiial  or  a  town  organization,  or  both,  as  circumstances  dictate. 

ii k  parochial  organization,  it  may  be  grafted  on  some  existing  guild 

<t  (ociety,  or  it  may  be  worked  independently,  as  is  found  con- 

wwent     It  may  be  connected  with  the  Church  of  ]£ngland  Purity 

SoQrty,  or  it  may  be  erected  on  a  narrower  or  a  broader  religious 

Wi,  a«  its   promoters  desire.     The  one  characteristic,   which   we 

ntwd  OS  distinctive  of  White  Cross  fellowship,  is  the  adherence  to 

»!»  &refu]d  pledge.     On  this  we  are  obliged    to  insist  in  every  case. 

1  wnturc  earnestly  to  press  the  subject  on  all  whose   |>osition   or 

isAoeace  constitutes  tlicm  guanlians  of  morality — on  the  clergy  of 

tW  Church  of  England  especially.     The  Church,  wc  are  answered,  ii 

t2 
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itself  a  Purity  Society.  Just  so;  and  for  this  very  reasoa  it  be- 
comes the  Church  to  give  special  emphaais  to  an  article  of  primary 
importance  in  the  moral  code,  which  has  been  shamefully  neglected. 
I  have  thought  much  over  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  emphasized  with  a  greater  prospect  of  succcbs  than  in  the  manner 
indicated.  Si  quid  novhti  rectiux — if  any  ouc  can  show  us  any 
(>etter  course,  let  him  speak  out  in  the  name  of  God.  Only  there 
must  be  no  postpone meut.  The  moral  iDdiguatiou  excited  by  receat 
iliKcloBures  is  God's  opportunity.  The  tide  is  flowing  oow,  but  it 
will  soon  cease  to  flow.  One  thing  we  must  not,  cauuot  do.  We 
will  not  fold  our  hands  and  cry  hush.  The  accursed  thing  is  in  our 
teott;  we  know  it;  and  we  d&re  not  be  acoompLiccs  of  Achau'a 
guilt. 

J.    B.   DUNBUI. 


CONTEMPORARY   LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
IN    GERMANY. 


DIKING  the  last  nix  months  foreign  afTairs  iii  (ii.Tmaii]r  have 
nearly  attRincd  tlint  phase  which  Mr.  GIail»tonc,  in  one  of  IiU 
.ilidlothiaQ  speeches  of  lii79,  cousideretl  to  be  the  ideal  one,  when  bo 
I  am  venr  much  disposed  to  sajr  of  foreign  aTairs,  vhat  Pcriclea 
'oiJof  women  :  Their  great  merit  was  to  be  never  heard  of."  The 
onlf  exception  was  Prince  liisniarck's  vlight  passai^e  uf  armi  witti 
Iffd  Gmnviltc  on  colonial  affairs  in  the  two  Parliumcnt*.  and  in  white- 
Inolu  rrn'tfJt  blue-books.  The  difference,  however^  turned  out  to  be 
ruber  a  misunderstanding,  the  Hriiiab  Foreign  SecretaiT  being  able 
lowert  that  he  had  never  reeeiTcd  the  (•ermsn  noteof  Mav  5,  1^S'I, 
IB  vhich  the  ChaaccUor  bad  exposed  his  colonial  riews,  and  toe  ncgloet 
«f  which  he  keenly  resented.  Coant  Miinster  had  beliered  it  to  be 
intnided  for  bis  prirate  guidance,  and  bad  not  delivered  it  to  the 
fvtaga  Office.  I  bare  mentioned  in  my  bat  reriew  (NoTcnber,  IbU'i) 
tku  Ute  Ambassador's  position  waa  iludien,  hts  maai«r  eompbuniog  of 
liit  lukewarm  trtratmeot  of  the  Angra-Peqoena  aflkir.  Prince  BMOsarck 
■•*  proposed  his  recall,  which,  faowerer,  vaa  not  Moctioned  hy  the 
l^eror,  hot  be  bad  to  snhmit  a  second  time  to  Ibe  hnmiliation  of 
biuarl  aside  t^  Count  Herbert  Btsoorcfc,  who,  eamaf  to  IjooAom, 
MO;  efected  a  satiafaetory  arttleaaent  with  hard  OrBnTillr;  a 
mticr  of  the  two  reqiective  poMCMioaa  in  Vew  Oatnra  snd  Weat 
A6)ca  kaa  been  agreed  opoo,  and  tfo  loog-«<aadipy  Oemun  etaioM 
M  ife  Tip  Idands  hare  been  nljirul  hf  the  Briuili  Oonnmemt 
PT'i  'lO.WMl  to  the  Gerraan  leaSoa  mtmJm%  to  tfce  award  of  a 

n^ab  papas  kne  «aee  eoafhiaed  of  the 
«lKb  the  Gensaa  pnm  Boady  Satmmd  t&*  Aji^»-] 
a  CcBtral  Asia,  and  tbe  fKt  cmnoi  be  (fenad  iWt  Oe  wmC  ioflMtiil 
,  panicolarir  t^  iaagind  aaw,  lifc  J  wkh  Baiaia,  Wi  tdv  ■">A 
I  ihoakl  not  be  laid  o«A«  &■!««.  U  Ifcs  iirt  aiaa*  if  MOM  ^ 
tkat  tlK  b«lk  o#  Germn  loim  UWN  Uhm,  m  H»M«f» 
•^- '-^ -*  *-^-- **'  -\]'\  Tril  iiiiflthfcigiii  •  "r  *^ 
tbe edilDBi degaorf cMriMtrnott *«  wwt  fwm  Mr 
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them  by  the  Forcipi  Office.  A  few  years  ago  a  much  more  hitter 
feeliog  tteeiued  to  be  directed  against  Russia,  and  ostensible  public 
opinioEi  coiuRided  tlieu  as  now  with  oflicial  policy.  Secondly,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chancellor,  who  is  largely  actuated  by  per- 
sonal feelings,  has  no  predilectiou  for  the  lute  English  Premier.  The 
Tcry  natures  of  the  two  statesmen  arc  antagonistic ;  to  the  broad 
positiviem  of  tlie  one,  treating  jjolitics  siniiily  aa  dynamics  and  dealing 
exclusively  with  facts,  believing  iu  intelligent  force  rather  than  iu 
popular  opinion,  tlic  other's  inveterate  love  of  verbal  hniraplitting 
ambiguities,  his  habit  of  taking  a  sentimental  view  of  public  afTatrs  und 
his  habitual  dcfcFcncc  to  popular  flattery  and  clamour  must  be  repug- 
nant. Yet  Prince  Bismarck  is  too  nmcli  of  a  German  statesman  to 
complain  if  the  majority  of  the  English  electorate  preferred  Mr. 
Gladstouc  to  Lord  BeaL-onstiehl,  provided  the  first  was  inclined  to 
maintain  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries  as  estab- 
liahcd  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  But  the  British  Premier  reversed 
with  ostentation  his  pn-decessor's  policy  of  cultivating  a  close  undcr- 
sUndiug  with  Germany  and  Austria.  Although  on  accession  to  office 
he  had  to  apologize  to  the  AuBtriaii  Ambassador  for  his  famous 
"  Hands  oil'/'  he  virtually  maintained  his  policy  of  eouuteiiaueing  the 
rising  nationalities  in  aonth-castcru  Europe  and  thwarting  the  influence 
of  Austria  on  the  Balkan  peuinsuLa,  a  policy  the  consequence  of  wbicfa 
was  simply  to  replace  England's  prestige  at  Constantinople  by  that  of 
Germany,  Nevertheless,  when  public  npiuion  (breed  Mv.  tJladstone 
to  intervene  in  Egypt,  Prince  Bismarck  warmly  seconded  this  action^ 
and  made  it  no  secret  that  ho  wonhl  consent  to  an  English  protec- 
torate OQ  the  Nile,  altbough  be  justly  advised  that  tliis  should  be 
done  with  the  connivance  of  the  Porte.  After  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  the  Duke  of  Connauglit  received  the  Prussian  military  order 
"  Pour  le  me'rite,"  a  distinction  rarely  given  to  foreigners.  But  how- 
was  that  advance  met  by  tlio  British  GoTcrumeut?  Speaking-  in 
December,  Isfe^,  shortly  before  entering  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Derby 
said :  "  The  poUcy  which  aimed  at  tlie  establishment  of  some  kind  of 
English  protectorate  in  Jilgypt  is  pressed  upou  us  by  poUticiaas,  more 
abroad  than  at  home,  to  -crhom  it  would  be  an  adrantjgc,  or  at  lemt  a 
satisfaction,  to  break  up  the  good  understanding  between  Knglaud  and 
Erance.  To  the  party  of  absolutism  and  reaction  throughout  -Europe 
it  would  he  a  real  triumph  if  the  two  great  nations  iu  Europe  eocUil 
be  set  by  the  ears,"  JSow,  is  it  astonishing  that  such  language  gave 
ofience  al  Berlin  V  Moreover,  the  accusation  is  unjust.  Prince  Bis- 
marck has  never  tried  to  eiubLoil  the  rclalious  of  England  aud  france; 
on  the  control^',  be  wished  to  keep  both  countries  well  united,  in  order 
that  England  might  control  any  Chauvinist  movements  of  the  Vrench 
policy.  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  determined  to  maintain  a  close  alliance 
■with  Republican  Frauee,  and  tbccud  was  the  disruption  of  the  London 
Coufcrenec  of  lSs4,  which  left  the  relations  between  the  two  Gorem- 
lucuts  more  straiued  thau  they  ever  were  under  Lurd  Beacoustield'ii 
administration.  It  was  but  natural  that  Prince  Bismarck,  thus  hading 
himself  uuable  to  get  what  he  wanted  with  England,  tried  to  achieve 
his  aims  without  Iter  aiul  proifered  bis  baud  to  France,  an  offer  which 
was  gladly  accepted  at  I'aris,  ituc  for  all  that  it  would  be  an  error  to 
think  that  the  Chancellor  in  beat  oa  injuring  or  humiliating  tbo 
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It  and  natural  allv  of  Oermanjr,  nor  is  there  any  Ul-feeling 

aoiv^  Ktigland  ia  the  (iermau  nation;  aud  this  will  hccomG  evident 

wbeii  Uic  irritating  incidents  of  the  last  few  Tears  are  suffered  gradu- 

jJlj  u  disappear.   We  can  quite  conceive  that  the  new  colonial  policy 

of  Germany   was  a  surprise  to  England,  aud  that  Lord   Derby  had 

"iiaiilea  "  that  wo  were  thorou[;hly  in  enrncat  in  claiming  a  share  in 

lUe  occupation  of  uncivilized  districts.     It  is  also  quite  cuuceiviible  thai 

}yiiglish  public  opinion  was  annoyed  at  the  correspondence  between 

QiMnarck  and   the  Foreign  Office,  in  which  the  latter  did  not  stand 

aat  in  a  hrilliant  position,  bat  if  the  repeated  dittclaimcra  of  any 

jeaiemy  of  Germany  are  true,  such  passing  clouds  n-iU  not  be  able  to 

dutorb  the  ^ood  relations  of  the  two  countries.     England  has  always 

ciaiiud  the  right  of  coloui^iug  uncultivated  countries  without  a  settled 

0onniiucnt,aud  she  cannot  deny  the  same  right  toGermnny  under  equal 

ooulitioQa;  and  if  she  cannot  prevent  the  louudiug  of  Ck-rman  colonies, 

it  viU  be  much  better  to  ndmic  the  fact  witli  good  grace  and  to  recog- 

dIk  the  ( lermans  ns  friendly  allies  in  the  work  of  civilization.    Besides, 

1  UQ  inclined  to  think  that  the  late  inisuudcratandiugs  arotiu  much 

nwie  from  the  action  of  subordinate  English  agents  nhroad.  who  abused 

then  ofbctal  position  iu  order  to  thwart  uhjects  of  legitimate  tierman 

ouUrpriM,  than  from  any  jealousy  of  the  British  Oovurnmeut  or  any 

ilt-nll  of  the  Uritiah  people.     Knglisli  colonista  know  too  well  by 

eipcricQCe  that  the  Germans  are  cxoellcnt  settlers  lor  converting  any 

swage  region  iuto  a  colony,  au<l  that  Gcriunii  colonies  will   be  good 

eflttomera.     England  cannot  do  the  whole  work,     (icrmans  will  he 

better  aeighbours  than  sava^^es  or  Tortuguese,  aud  in  admittiug  them 

to  dieir  proper  share,  Knglaml  will  not  be  limited  in  her  natural 

expansion.   The  world  is  large  enough  for  the  energies  of  both  nations, 

ma4the  (Jougo  Couferencu  has  shown  that  we  do  not  desire  to  exclude 

bjsrtiticial  barricrn  the  competition  of  other  nations,  as  is  the  custom 

wtui  France  and  Portugal.     A  fair  ticld  and  no  favour  is  the  essence 

of  hee  trade,  and  as  fordgucrs  can  trade  in  English  colonies  and  with 

tJMn  on  the  same  conditions  as  do  the  English,  we  are  ready  to 

CUrciHe  reciprocity.     I  admit  that  Knglish  state!»men  are  obliged  to 

it^  tenderly  with  the  suseeptibilities  and  even  with  the  prejudices  of 

British  colonies  in  qucHtious  inHuenciiig  their  welfare,  but  1  should 

llttL  tliat   these   difficulties   will   disappear    with   the   evolution   of 

aolonial  federation.     As  soon   as  there  shall  be  a  Colonial  Council^ 

in  which  the  itclf-governcd  colonies  arc  represented,  aud  which  is  in 

dsK  L'ouuection  with  the  Imperial  Gorerniueut.  the   colonies   will 

iiift  their  policy  to  the  general  policy  of  England,  and  we  shall  hear 

no  more  of  one-sided  attempts  of  a  colony  to  annex  territories  without 

the.  unction  of  the  Colonial  Office.     Bei^ides,  whatever  may  be  the 

udour  for  acquiring  colonies,  Germany  will  hnd  that  the  rose  is  not 

tilbuul  thorns,  that  it  is  u  costly  experiment  requiring  a  vast  outlay, 

rfflueli  will  only  pay  iu  the  long  run.  We  have  now  quite  enough 
lufc  in  hand ;  and  England,  which  has  just  proclaimed  its  protectorate 
awan  African  country  s»  large  as  Erauce,  need  not  fear  to  find  its 
tiso'i  share  in  foreign  parts  curtailed  by  German  enterprise. 
For  all  those  reasons  1  cannot  apprehend  a  real  estrangement 
Uweeu  the  two  couutries  on  account  of  colonial  rivalry  ;  on  the 
Vttnrf,  I  believe  that  the  change  of  Ministry  in  England,  if  it  proves 
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to  be  a  lasting  one,  wiU  not  onij  apeedily  dispel  the  rcmaiaing  clotidsj 

1>ut  will  lend  to  the  re-estublishineut  of  a  close  understanding.  Whatever 
may  have  \wva  the  rumours  BOt  atloat  as  to  the  three  Emperors  meeting 
at  Skienicviee,  it  cannot  be  contested  that  it  waa  only  by  drawing 
nearer  to  Oermauy  and  Austria  that  Russia  was  euabled  to  coneentrate 
all  her  ai^grcsftive  power  in  Ontral  Asia.  Ever  since  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  power  RuNsia  Uas  been  advaticiug  in  those  parts, 
until  slie  realiKod.  what  ia  iS/H  the  Premier  treated  as  "a  set  of  old 
wires'  fables,"  and  has  become  the  neighbour  of  Afghanistan.  But  if 
Lord  Salisbury  »hould,  as  in  generally  expected  in  this  country,  revert 
to  Lord  KcaeoiiK field's  policy,  of  a  close  niiderstautliu};  with  (Tcrinany 
and  Austria,  the  relations  of  these  two  Powers  to  Russia  will  undergo 
a  vast  change.  I'riDce  Bismarek  has  made  do  secret  of  it  that  be  prefers 
the  ]i!M)fU»1i  alliance  tu  that  ol'  Iluesia,  and  only  aeceptfi^d  the  latter  an 
a  f)itf-itilf-t\  necessitated  by  the  (Iladstonian  policy.  Thus  the  irholc 
European  constellation  would  be  changed,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  result  of  the  coming  English  clcetions  is  awaited  with  anxious 
attention  in  Germany,  for  tbey  wiU  be  decisive  not  only  for  the  future 
of  the  Hritish  iDmpire,  but  also  for  the  future  of  European  politicM. 

The  Colonial  question  has  remained  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
German  policy  during  the  last  six.  months.  Rcrlin  saw  within  its^ 
walls  a  second  and  larger  Congress,  convened  by  the  youngest  colouiaLl 
Power  tofjetiicr  with  its  oldest  antagonist.  Kven  the  I'nitcd  States; 
have  in  this  instance  broken  with  their  policy  of  abstention,  and  their^ 
repreBentatlves  took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations.  It  will 
not  be  without  interest  to  glance  at  the  diflcrpnt  positions  taken  by 
the  several  Powers  in  the  Conference.  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Russia, 
represented  the  reactionary  policy  of  maintaining  superannuated 
historical  claJins.  The  first,  having  failed  to  secure  iti»  pretensions  to 
dominion  over  the  Congo  coast^  endeavoured  to  save  as  maeh  u 
possible.  The  Porte  protested  n<!;aiD8t  the  extension  of  a  free>trade 
convention  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  was  a  Turkish  river,  and 
claimed  protectiou  eventually  aUo  for  Mussulman  missionaries.  Russia 
pnttcslL'd  against  the  Danube  being  cited  as  a  precedent  and  example 
oftlie  conventional  liberty  of  navigation,  the  relations  of  this  straam 
beiu{^  fuunded  on  exceptional  circumstances.  To  these  retrogressive 
Powers  Italy  presented  a  striking  contrast,  having,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conference,  not  yet  launched  into  its  adventurous  policy  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Jiignor  Mancini^s  plenipotentiaries  were  foremost  in  advocating 
humanitarian  principles  on  the  largest  scale,  and  they  found  support 
in  a  more  practical  shape  in  their  American  colleagues,  advised  by 
Stanley's  experience.  England's  position  was  at  the  beginning  thatof 
a  rather  morose  reseive ;  she  had  accepted,  only  with  reluctance,  the-^ 
invitation  of  France  and  Germany  to  an  interaational  colonial  meetin^r^| 
the  first  representing  the  principle  uf  protectionist  exchisiveness  in  her 
colonies,  the  latter  being  a  mere  colonial  stripling.  Rritish  interests 
on  the  Niger  being  secured,  and  free-trade  being  proci»imed  as  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Congo  dominion,  this  position  gave  way  to  a 
cordial  sup[>ort  of  the  great  work  undertaken  by  the  Conference. 
France,  ably  i-opreaented  by  Raron  Courcel,  who  presided  over  the 
labours  of  the  Commission,  has  undoubtedly  carried  ofl'  the  liou's 
^hare  ;  for  the  new  Congo  State,  in  order  to  obtain  its  universal  recog-J 
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laVion  itnd  access  to  the  sea,  was  oljliged  to  give  up  large  tracts,  in 

vkiicli  the  Association  by  great  sacrifices  had  founded  BCttlementi:,  to 

ll»ai  Power,  which,  by  sending  Dc  Brazza,  endeavoured  to  reap  what 

&.ii3g  Leopold  and  Slauley  bad  sown.    Germany's  positioD,  in  presence 

^  tbeie  conllictin^  tcndciieii>t>,  was  that  oi'  a  general  nioderator,  advo- 

ofttiDf;  and   formulatintr  IcBding  pritiri|)lfn,   and  Hupported  by  rcpre- 

^fSiUtive^  of  the    United   'Si&ics  and  iJelgiutn,  the  latter  of  whom, 

3araii  Lainbermont,   was  entrusted   witli,  and   in  a  masterly   ^tyle 

canied  out,  the  drafting  of  the  Treaty.     Thus,  at  lengtb,  the  work  was 

Acfawred,  crownint^  tlie  generous  endeavours  and  large  sacririfcs  of 

^iig  Leopold,    The  »ovcrcign  of  the  new  African  State  has  founded 

IK  second  Uclgium  in  the  torrid  zone,  just  aft  in  the  Middle  Age«  the 

'feiUmic  orders  founded  the  coioniea  of  Prusaia  and  l/irlatid  on  the 

sbores  of  the  Baltic.     No  one  can  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  Berlin 

OflBfereiice,  uotwithstandiog  its  shortcomings^  represeata  a  great  step 

in  iaiernational  progress. 

As  to  fJcrman  colonizatiou,  the  Chancellor  ha»  been  obliged  to 

exteud  considerably  the  programme  which  he  drew  up  in  the  Reichstag 

on  June  il,  18rt4.     At  that  date  he  intended  to  leave  the  lask  of 

toaaiaDg  colonies,  as  well  as  of  governing  them,  to  private  enterprise, 

rolDCtiag  the  action  of  the  Empire  to  the  granting  of  charters,  and 

proiccting  the  settlements  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  standing 

garriwus.     But  a  meeting  of  Huiuhurg  merchants,  which  he  convened 

laHaatiimn,  declared  that  n  colony  could  not   be  govcnied  l)y  private 

•etlkr*,  it  required  »u  Imperial  governor,  able  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 

and  to  enforce  it  by  a  staif  of  police.     This  view  was  willingly  adopted 

by  ihe  Chancellor,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  seen  that  he  had  never 

toudied  a  more  responsive  chord  iu  the  hearts  of  bis  countrymen  than 

wieo  he  began  to  open  to  them  the  prospect  of  an  extension  beyond 

the  seas;    and   at   his  request  funds    ncre   unauimously   voted  for 

Ut  organizalioD   of  a    regular    goTernmcnt   in  the  CautcroouB    and 

-Aapa-Pcfpirna.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Gnvernmetit,  while  granting 

a  charter  to  a  company    which    had  acquired  l.irgc  traet.i  of  land  on 

^  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  was  ted  to  take  the  initiative  iu  New 

Oainea,  by  securing  a  part  of  that  large  island,  which  is  now  going  to 

be  caltirated  by  l_ierman  c.ipit:ilijits. 

This  extension  of  the  colonial  programme  led  to  supplementary  votes 

for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  and  to  the  subsidizing  of  Transatlantic  lines 

of  steamers.    The  Bill  of  last  Session,  which  simply  gave  mr/^  bfunche 

to    the  Chancellor   to    grant   such   subventions    to   the   amount   of 

■Ij'lOO.WlO  m.  has  been  greatly  improved  in  committee,  where  a  closer  dis- 

CQHioo  of  the  facts  led  to  an  approach  between  the  divergent  opiniona. 

The  projected  African  line  was  abandoned,  and  the  subvention  limited 

to.tvoliucs  betwceu  Germany  aud  Kuatem   .-Vsia   and  Australia,  with 

bKasch  hues  to  Corca  and  Japan,  and  to  the  .Samoa  and  Tonga  islands, 

bcBdes  a  branch  line  from  Trieste  to  Alexandria  W«  Brindisl.     It  wa.s 

aokiowledged  that  only  ships  able  to  compete  in  every  point  with  the 

Bo^fh  and  French  lines  could  serve  the  intended  purpose,  aud  it  was, 

ihrafore,  enacted  that  the  average  speed  should  be  at  least  1  U  knots. 

Tkiliips  are  bound  to  touch  at  a  Dutch  or  Belgian  port,  these  being 

tbcuatlets  of  the  industry  of  ^Vestcrn  Germany  ;  all  new  stiipi*  of  the 

tvobitts  are  to  be  built  at  German  wharfs,  and  roust  measure  at  least 
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3,000  regiaterMi  tons  for  tho  traffic  with  China  and  Australia,  and  1,000 
to  l,oOO  tons  fur  tlie  braucb  ]inc!^.  Ainoug  tlic  competing  companies 
the  Brt-nu-n  North  (inrniau  Lloyda  has  been  chosen,  with  the 
obligatiou  to  forward  ^oodii  from  and  to  Hamburg  free  of  charge,  and 
it  is  ooufidently  expected  that,  with  the  re-es^tahlishnient  of  peace 
between  France  and  China,  the  German  commerce  with  Eastern  Asia 
will  aisuiue  increased  dimensioDs. 

Turning  to  intcmsl  jxtlitic?,  the  great  event  of  the  last  period  baa 
heen  the  elections  for  the  Reichstag,  They  have  ratified  my  belief, 
cxpre&aed  iu  October,  ISb'lc,  that  the  relattve  force  of  parties  would  bo 
hut  slightly  changed.  Nevertheless,  the  nature  of  this  change  is 
characteristic.  The  numbers  of  the  Conservfttivcs  and  of  the  Centre 
have  renuuned  Dearly  unchanged ;  the  Progressist  party  has  suffered  ft 
severe  loss,  but  not  tor  the  benefit  of  the  National  Liberals  patronised 
by  Goverument.  It  wns  the  Social  Democrats  who  took  their  places 
and  polled  hSO.flOO  votes,  as  against  W.i,Ml,  4;i7,158,  and  31  l,St!l  iu 
1877,  187b,  and  ISSl  respectively.  Thus  they  muster  50,000  votes 
more  thau  before  the  enactmeut  of  the  law  agaiu&t  them.  Hamburg 
returned  two  Soeialist  candidates,  and  the  third  was  beaten  only  by  780 
votes.  They  have  won  twenty-four  scats,  and  if  members  wcrecho$en  by 
the  votes  given  lor  their  party  throughout,  they  would  command  Ibrty -live 
to  liTty  seats.  Now  it  Is  not  tlic  pre«ience  of  these  men  iu  ihc  Keicbstag 
which  constitutes  the  danger;  in  the  parliament  ofa  country  numbering 
thousands  of  small  proprietors,  revolutionary  thcorii.'s  are  not  likely  to 
succeed  ;  but  it  is  the  sprcaiiing  of  their  doctrines  among  the  labounug 
classes  that  is  alarroin}:,  for  they  are  a  party  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy.  Their  creed  compi-ls  them  to  regard  every  concession  not  as 
the  basis  of  a  final  compromise,  but  aa  the  starting-point  for  new 
demands;  and  they  have  the  great  advantage  over  politicians,  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  put  their  theories  into  practice,  that  they  have 
not  to  inquire  whether  any  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  go  on  under 
the  conditionK  cu  which  they  iusist,  but  ouly  to  consult  the  vrisbea  of 
their  misguided  followers,  and  therefore  they  will  every  time  outbid 
any  pioposed  measures  of  social  reform.  What  they  ask  is,  that  nil 
capital  should  be  seized  by  the  State,  that  the  State  alone  should  direct 
the  processes  of  industry  and  trade,  and  that  the  profits  of  labour 
should  be  eveuly  distributed  among  the  producers.  With  such  demands 
practicable  «cbemcB  of  reform  appear  to  be  hardly  w'orth  speaking 
about,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Socialists  have  never  professed  to  tbink 
that  they  are  of  any  real  importance.  Besides,  the  nature  of  tho 
Chaneellor's  reforms,  and  still  more  of  his  promises  for  the  future,  is 
water  on  the  Socialist's  mill.  The  immense  injustice  of  the  present 
distribution  of  wealth,  which  is  the  cardinal  point  of  modern  sooiaUsm 
and  of  its  successful  propaganda,  is  recognized  in  principle,  aud  yet 
exceptional  measures  arc  obtiiined  against  the  Social  Democrats  by 
whicti  ihey  consider  themselves  to  be  outlawed.  Thus,  State  sociaiwia 
has  given  to  liocidl  democracy  what  aiways  lends  the  strongeat  impulse 
to  revolutionary  movements — the  sting  of  suffering  injustice,  and  at 
the  same  time  tlie  acknowledgment  of  the  iutriusic  justice  uf  its 
demands;  yet  no  social  reforms  will  ever  be  able  to  fulHI  the  expecta- 
tions which  are  excited,  and  thus  Prince  Bismarck,  by  his  iitteuipts  to 
crush  and  at  the  same  time  to  pacify  the  Sociuli^ts.  has  ouly  strcugthened 
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f^^u.    Thn  reformfl  will  be  conndcrcd  &a  feeble  instalmcnu,  wruug* 

fr^dia  the  rhghteiied  upper  clashes,  and  will   be  used  as  admts&ioiis  of 

irath  (ti  sooiaJistic  docihnes.     Hovcver,  there  must  be  a  term 

web  experiment)),  and  then  it  will  be  veen  whether  the  strac- 

irof  the  State  will  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  disappointment 

£^€  ibe  roused  appetite  of  the  masses.     Kiit  the  proposeil  remedies  will 

^j^jteten  temporarily  meet  their  intended  purpose,  and  the  elections 

«at-ioir  that  the  wcini  reforms  ot  the  Chancellor  have  made  no  imprcs- 

_,  I  Oft  OQ  the  toassc*.     The  promiso  of  short  hours  has  a   more  direct 

^tiinn  for  most  labourers  than  the  prospect  of  support  in  sickness  or 

fyldige;  if  this  were  not  the  case  there  would  be  more  thrift  and  liss 

■ntjmty  than  is  to  be  found  anywlierc.     The  Chancellor  has  acknow- 

icHfed  the  right  to  labour  unconditionally  ;  but  he  most  unciiwclediy 

of^need  a  motion  destined  to  secure  the  !3unday's  rest  to  the  lat>ourcr. 

Jifitt  giving  an  overcharged  dc-scrip1ion  of  the  Knglish  Sunday,  and 

^dimUng  its  gloomy  character  as  compared  with  the  merry  rejoiciug« 

of  iKVple  at  BerliD,  he  asked  whether  the  majority  of  the  labourers 

WOT  prepared  to  have  a  loss  of  14  per  cent,  of  (heir  yearly  earnings 

nude  compulsory ;  he  further  expressed  the  fear  that  the  interdiction 

of  hbour  on  Sundays  would  diminish  the  exports  of  Germany.     Now 

Dooue  in  the  JKeichstag  hud  pleaded  for  a  compulsory  ascetic  Sabbath  ; 

tkmriCQturc  which  the  Chancellor  gave  of  an  Kugiish  Sunday^  wlierCj 

btttid,  it  was  forbidden  to  whistle  in  the  open  air,  was  simply  a  pre- 

tea  for  opposing  the  plan  in  the  interest  of  the  manufaeturcrK.     JBut 

•only  be  ought  to  have  asked  himself  why  the  Sunday's  rest  did  not 

dam^c  the  Knglish  export  trade,  nur  reduce  the  much  higher  wages  of 

Eaelieb  labourers.     It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  reduction  of  the  time 

of  libonr  is  in  no  wise  tantamount  to  a  reduction  of  wages,  the  work- 

iDf  capacity  of  the  labourer  being  heightened  by  the  rest ;  the  pcriua- 

nnii  interest  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  hnve  a  class  of  labourers  sound 

in  body  and  mind,  and  even  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  somewhat 

litgber  wages  iu  proportion  to  the  time  of  labour,  this  will  uot  impair 

W  power  of  competition.     Moreover,  work  on  Sundays  is  fortunately 

already  exceptional  ii>  Oermany,  the  labourer  insisting  on  having  his 

b<iliday  ;  so  that  its  general  prohibition  by  law,  necessary  exceptions 

ittiiig  alwaj's  admitted,  could  in  no  wise  affect  the  rate  of  wages  at  large. 

Aktte  being  weil-e&tabliahed  facts,  the  inquiry  which  the  Chancellor 

ffmoaed  as  to  what  the  working  classes  desire  in  that  respect,  is  per- 

■'^Gtly  supertluous,  and  a.  mere  pretext  for  procrastination. 

And  btrungely  enough,  while  professing  this  anxiety  for  the  labourer's 

*^«igeh   and  the  manufacturer's  ability  to  export,  the  Chancellor  cou- 

%ksiue«  to  raise  the  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  thus  taxing  the  very 

f^oorest  cUsses.   Knowing  full  well  what  elfcct  the  proposal  to  raise  the 

*l«ty  on  com  would  have  at  the  elections,  the  Governmcur,  with  signal 

»*«*d  faith,  by  its  accretlited  organs,  tlatly  denied  its  intentiou  to  do  so. 

S^vt  sQou  after  the  meeting  of  the  Reichstag  n  motion  was  brought  for- 

^w  ard  (or  raising  not  only  the  duty  on  wheat  from   1   to  3  m.,  hut 

afcl.ao  that  ou  rye  from  ^  m.  to  'A  m.     The  Government  gladly   con- 

mm  ntii).  and  as  a  clause  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  18.^^3  with  Spain 

i^vedthe  doty  on  rye  at  4  m.,  and  the  most  favoured  notions  were 

«tidi\ledu}  tlif  Kamc  privilege,  the  Chancellor  induced  the  Cabinet  of 

'^tidhd  to  cancel  that  clause  by  granting  a  reduction  of  duties  ou  articles 
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la  ]»7£»       .    .    . 

134.16  tn.     . 

..       1S2.«1 

.,  Supt.  1884  .     , 

.     12D.2')  „       . 

,.      137.25 

„  Jan.  1885    .    . 

.     :.'il.26  „       . 

..      M«.50 

„Fob.  1885   .     . 

,     ISfj.OU  „ 

I4(j.2ii 

„  Marcli,  18Sj    . 

,     122.00  „       . 

Ui'..2jj 

,.  April,  1885      . 

.     121.00  „       . 

..      147.«0 

of  Spauivh  pruductinn.  This  transaction,  which  shows  that  even  the 
liiplomatiti  action  of  the  Chancellor  is  entirely  Riibjcct  to  the  lautied  and 
agricultural  interest,  is  of  a  most  serious  nature.  The  partisans  of  the 
new  duty  deny  its  influciiee  on  the  price  of  corn,  aud  for  this  purpose 
adduce  the  latest  prices  of  rye  in  the  Berlin  market  They  were  in 
September,  ISSt,  137. i'j  in.;  in  January,  iS85, 14:(.50  m.;  in  February, 
I'Hj.arj  in.,  aud  in  March,  after  the  increase  of  the  duty,  145. 2j  m. ; 
which,  as  they  %a.y,  proves  ttiat  tlic  duty  has  not  raised  the  price. 
But  this  way  of  arf^uiujj  is  faltaeious  ;  no  one  has  maiutaiued  that  the 
estabhshitieut  of  a  duty  instantly  raises  tu  its  full  atnouut  the  price  of 
Au  article;  prices  arc  influcuccti  hy  many  other  factors;  hut  it  is  a 
rrutli  home  out  by  statistics  that  tiio  duty  always  increases  to  iis  full 
amouat  the  price  in  the  protected  market,  as  compared  with  marketa 
free  of  duty.  Tbis  is  proved  hy  comparing  the  prices  in  the  free 
port  of  Bremen  with  those  uf  the  Berlin  market. ,  The  average  pricea 
for  1,0(IU  kilos  of  rve  were — 
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Tlina  in  1879,  when  the  import  of  corn  was  free,  the  price  of  rye 
Berlin  was  1.115  m.  less  than  In  liremeti;  in  September,  ISSV,  with  u 
duty  of  10  m.,  this  relation  w.'O  reversed,  the  price  in   Hrrlin  being 
S  m.  higher  than  in  Bremen:    with  a  duly  of  'in  m.  this  difference'  ■ 
reached  23.25  m.  in  March,  and  -^fl.Sl)  m.  in  April,  1885.     Therefore,    ^ 
although  the  rancellitig  of  the  Spanish  clause  had  not  yet  come  into 
eifect,  and  consequeutly  the  import  of  rye  froni  all  the  most  favoured 
conntricfl  at  a  rate  of  10  m.  was  still  allowed,  the  inland  price  dillered 
from  tliat  of  the  world's  mnrki-'ts  by  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  tlie 
duly.     Moreover,  the  duty  raising  the  general  inland  price  destroys 
the  export  trade  of  corn.     Hitherto  all  tlic  Haltic  ports  have  largely 
exported  wheat  to  Krgland,  but  at  the  abovc-nnmed  prices  they  can  no 
longer  compete  with  America  and  India. 

It  is  1  perftTt  contradiction  to  maintain  aitemntely  that  tlie  duty 
is  necessary  for  German  ayriciiltnre,  and  that  it  will  not  raiM*  the  price 
of  bread,  as  it  is  paid  by  the  iinporttug  foreign  countries.  If  this  was 
the  case,  if  the  duty  did  not  riiise  the  price  of  foreign  imported  com. 
which  otherwise  would  he  able  to  compete  with  the  inland  product, 
what  good  could  it  do  to  German  ngricnlture,  complaining  of  low 
priccfiV  Nor  is  in  this  instance  the  argument  applicahlcj  *vhich  is 
generally  put  forward  by  I'ro lectio nists,  that  the  duty  is  calculated  to 
develop  the  home  industry  in  order  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  io- 
ported  goods  in  the  home  markets.  The  duty  is  not  meant  to  givoi 
German  agriculture  time  to  iuipruve  its  morlcs  of  production,  but 
falls  entirely  on  the  consumers,  and  especially  on  the  wngc-eaming' 
classes,  and  iniisf.  eilher  take  awav  part  of  the  wascs  or  iucrpa«c  them, 
and  thus  cripple  German  industry.  The  former  allcrnHtive  is  the  more 
hkely,aud  is  so  much  the  harder  that  tbcGerman  workman  is  undcnisblr 
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[  anile  overworked  and  underfed.     As  to  landed  proprietors,  it  is 
,K-«Ted  by  statistics  that  three-fourths  of  them  do  not  sell  corn,  or  if 
■»  evdo,  have  to  buy  the  bread  at  eiiliancetl  prices;  thus  the  whole  profit 
f*  tie  dutj-  falls  to  the  larger  proprietors,  who  claim  the  riglit  to  have 
lit  thej  call  a  fair  rent  guaranteed  by  tlic  State,  jusi  as  Sir  Robert 
;^»'«tl,  before  his  conversiou  to  free  trade,  said,  tiiat  the  corn  laws  were 
.^9«ce«arT  for  maiutainiug  the  English  arii>tocracy.     And  what  is  true 
^-^■rfcoro  IS  still  more  so  of  timber,  the  duties  on  which  have  also  been 
jw'-ratly  raised,  the  forests  belonging  exclusively  to  lar^'C  laiidowucra  or 
.^^3  the  Stati\  although  Germau  iudustrv  is  obliged  to  draw  large  quan- 
-^itiwof  wood    from   foreign   parts.     The  necessary  corollary  of  tiiesC 
^Snculturai  duties,  n-btch  are  the  maju  feature  of  the  new  tarilF,  was 
^nroormous  increase  of  duties  on  industrial  articles,  promoted  by  au 
^3i(n-parliamentary  committee,  called,  UiAius  a  non  lu^iuh,  the  free 
•caaioth  but  represeuUng  in  fact  a  coalition  of  interests,  and  in  most 
iiutaicea  simply  ratified  by  fiorcmment.     It  is  much  to  be  doubted 
-wriietber  German  industry  will  derive  any  real  benelit  from  this  [iroduc- 
■tiTe  system;  it  caunot  live  upon  the  overstocked  home  market,  but, 
as  the  Chancellor  himself  acknowledged,  must  principally  look  to  the 
esport  of  its  pruduct«.     But  foreign  countries  retort  upon  this  raising 
of  German  duties  on  their  articles  of  import  by  increasing  the  duties 
on  German  products.     Russia  has  already  done  so,     Austria  bus  de- 
clared her  intention  to  follow.     France  and  UcLgium  have  raittcd  their 
(laties  on  sugar  and  spirits,  principally  introduced  from  Germany.     Is 
it  not  a  strange  contradiction,  that  the  same  Government  which  sub- 
sidises the  St.  Gothard  railway  and  Transatlantic  lines  uf&teamers,  tries 
to  shut  its  markets  to  the  imports  arriving  by  these  means  of  com  niuni- 
cvtion.and  establishes  a  protectire  system  at  home,  while  helping  to  in- 
troduce fn!C-trade  in  Africa?      la   it    not  a  further  coutradii-tioii  that 
the  Bune  Government  which  proclaims  its  anxiety  to  promote  the  wet- 
f«re  of  the  working  cla-sses,  and  acknowledges  the  right  to  labour, 
aiioalil  tax  their  Ibod  and  the  raw  tnateriaU  of  industry  for  the  bencHt 
of  espitalist»,  while  sugar  and  spirits,  which  might  furnish  a  large 
iWBuae,  remain  untaxed  ?    The  tax  ou  hume-ip'uwu  sugar  was  fixed  id 
X-4ti0al  so  pfennigs  per  cwt.  of  beetroot,  and  an  c\|>ort  bounty  of  9  m. 
,  40  pf.  was  accorded  for  a  ewt.  of  raw  sugar,  on  tlte  assumption  tliat 
Js£-i  cwt.  oi  beetroot  would  yield  one  cwt,  of  sugar.    Uut  the  progress 
of  technical  inventions  changed  this  figure  from   12^   to  9J,  conse- 
locntly  the  exchequer  no  longer  gut  i'2l  "  sO  pf. -  10  m.,  but  only 
^ %■  '*■'>''  pr-  =  '•f'*'  in.  for  a  cwt-  of  raw  sugar,  ami  this  profit  was  further 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  newly  invented  process  enabled  the  pro- 
<3ucers  to  draw  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  fnjm  the  molasses 
■»vliich  was  entirely  untaxed,  while  they  got  for  this  untaxcil  as  well  as  for 
1 1**  undertaxed  sugar  the  export  boutityofO.Mj  m.  The  producersthus 
made  enormous  profits,  the  sugar  companies  paying  dividends  up  to  40  per 
cent.;  but  the  revenue  declined,  yet  the   Prussian  Government  obsti- 
lasitely  refused  to  raise  the  tax  proi>ortionately.     The  consequence  was, 
t.hat  the  revenue  declined  in   l8.Sl   by  S^  million,  and  in  iSS4  by  21 
■f^iUion  marks,  and  that  in  the  sugar  industry,  allured  by  the  large 
Brmiu,  an  overproduction  ensued  which  mined  that  industry.    Germany 
^^orerliowed  the  foreign  markets  with  cheap  sugar,  but  with  the 
_,f«sent  low  prices  the  industry  yields  no  profits,  and  a  number  of  targe 
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establishments  have  become  bankrupt.     It  is  the  same  vith  spirits.'' 
Tlie  tax  was  CHtahlished  at  the  ratn  of  2U.2I  m.  per  hectolitre  alcohol 
of  50  dcgrftCR,  but  the  large  diatilleriea  now  obtain  80  degrees,  and 
consequently  pay  proportionally  l«8s.      England  draws  from    spirits 
(liccnees   not   included)    /'U,S8l,tH9;   llussin,   250,291,880  roubles; 
ITrance,  237,500,000  francs;  Holland,  with  a  population  of  4^  millions. 
22,000,000  fl.;    (TcrHtany,    with    45    millions   of    inhabitants,   onlir 
*0,000,000ra.  {£2,000,000),  little  more  than  from  the  snlt-tax,  and  this  a 
with  a  production  of  3|-  mill,  hectolitres  pure  alcohol  worth  200  mill.  m.yfl 
and  with  ever-tnercHsii]^  druiikcuncss.    Sugar  aud  apirits  mi^^ht  easily 
yield  :J5iJ  millions,  :ind  thus,  with  an  increased  beer-tax,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  countries,  form  a  broad   baMs  of  indirect  taxation;  but  the 
Chancellor  refuses  to  touch  the  spirit  duty,  because  the  lar^e  distilleries^ 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  which  monopolize  the  market,  are  in  thflM 
hands  of  the  fireat  landed  proprietors.     Thus  iff  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration,  that  what  the  Government  calls  social  reform  has  mainly 
turned  to  the  benc^t  of  the  coalition  of  capitalists,  the  pOHses»ors  of 
large  estates,  and  the  great  manufacturers,  the  only  feeble  proi^ress  in 
positive  reform  being  the  extension,  of  the  iosuraQec  against  aceideuta 
to  the  carrying  trades. 

A  comparatively  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  arrived  at  hj  the 
new  law  on  stamp-dutieSj  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  Uoersen-Stener 
(exchange-duty)-     The  fixed  stamp  introduced  by  the  law  of  July  1, 
]8Sl,  had  not  proved  very  productive,  and  there  was  general  complaiuC 
that  the  large  profits  of  apeculators  on  the  Exchange  remained  untaxed, 
while  the  transfer  of  land  was  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.     The 
obvious  difficulty  was  to  hit  the  real  profits,  because  the  transfer  of 
mobile  capital  may  rosult  in  a  positive  loss,  and  even  where  profitable, 
the   profits  of  such  transactions  are  not  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  the  capital  transferred,  so  that  such  a  duty  might  cripple  commerce 
and  drive  it  to  other  places.      It  was  suggested  that  a   lump-sum 
might  be  tm|>08ed  on  this  kind  of  business  in  general,  to  be  raised 
by  the  diflerent  Kxchanges,  hut  as  no  definite  tax-payers  could   be 
designated,  the  distribution   of  that  sum  was   found   impracticable. 
A  tax  on  values  quoted  at  the  K.\change,  such  as  exists  in  France, 
would    only  strike  the  poasesaors  of  public  funds  and  shareholders, 
and   not  the    lixcliange  business  proper.     Thus   a   perceutage   duty 
on  the  act  of  transfer  seemed  the  only  one  feasible ;    but   in   onler 
to   meet   the   above-named   objectious,    and    in   particular   to   spare    * 
the  premium  on  bills  of  exchange  and  public  funds,  by  which  the    s 
international  transfer  and  adjustment  of  values  is  effected,  the  duty  ■n 
was  fixed  at  only  1   and  3  per  millc.  of  the  respective  trans.-ictioas,  ^ 
and     the     following     operations    were     altogether     exempted:    (1.)  ^. 
All  business  not  exceeding  the  value  of  COO  m.     (2.)  All  business  in  Mm 
bills  of  exchange.     (3.)  All  transfer  of  foreign  bank-notes  or  mooey,,'^ 
and  of  bar  gold  or  silver,  if  sold  for  cash  and  deliverable  on  the  dayi^j 
of  purchase.     (4.)  All  purchases  of  goods  produced  by  one  of  tbc9.c: 
contracting  parties,     (ii.)  All  purchases  of  goods  not  quoted  habituall^i^X. 
at  the  Exchange.     It  must  be  acknowledged  tliat  the  two  last  cxempcy* 
tions  are  rather  arbitrary.    In  consequenecof  ( t)  the  purchase  of  eottoicr^ 
petroleum,  foreign  coal  or  yarn,  is  to  be  taxed,  while  that  of  Gcrnia*i-*ri 
com,  wool,  oil,  coal  or  iron  will  be  free^  mainly  in  the  iateretC         «: 
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^t^-m-miei  proprictora  and  minc-owTicrR ;   and  a<>  to  (5)  the  customary 
fxM-^^iMioas  of  goods  diireriiig  very  much  at  the  ditiereat  Kxchauges, 
^etcfaaotd  ffoing  to  the  one  may  woape  the  tax  which  they  would  have 
pej  at  the  other.    ThcAC  arc  incoiiiiUtencies  whicli  demand  rcadjtist- 
lat,  to  be  found  in  a  general  Ian*  on  the  organization  of  German 
Tt^^  acliaDgea,  while  the  cxcm|ition.i  tinder  1 — y,  sparing  the  legitimate 
,«^emiam,  arc  eridently  just  and  leave  the  premium  on  famis  atone 
»3tyact  to  tlie  duty,  which  it  cm  bear  very  w<?ll,  coneequently  the 
.C^Ht*^^*^^  <*f  *^c  Berlin  and  Frankfort  Excbanges  complain  much 
lOreof  the  law  than  the  merchants  of  Hamburg  and  iJremeu.     At 
^^  ^--isent  the  following  transactions  are  subject  lo  a  duty  of  I  per  millc  : 
^H^^ ;})  purchases   of   foreign   hank-notes   or    money    not  for  cash ;    {i) 
^  ^urthaseaof  public  funds,  shares,  &c. ;  purchases  of  gooda  habitually 
^  voted  at  the  respective  Exchanges,  and  not  produced  by  one  of  the 
^saatrftcting  parties,  pfiy  2  per  mille.     These  transactions   arc    made 
liable  to  duty  by  the  obligation  to  record  the  bu^incBS  done  in  a  final 
i»«(t,  stating  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties,  their  residence  and 
■tijecooditions  of  the  business,  particularly  the  price  aud  the  time  of 
^direry,  failing  which  a  fine  of  fifty  times  the  amnnnt  of  the  duty  mil 
toe  eiacted.      It  mar  be  mentioned   that  the  Kco/mmiaf,  which   is 
ccttaiDly  not  suspected  of  any  hostility  to  mobile  capital,  has  lately 
■drocst(?d  for  England  ako  an  ad  tniloiwh  duty  on  all  Irant^fcrs  of 
scares  and  public  funds  with  compulsory  final  nole^,  without  which  no 
contract  should  be  valid. 

Little  Tca)  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  peace 

between  State  and  Church.   The  Curia  has  indeed  accepted  the  Bishop 

of  £rmland,  Dr.  Krcmeutz,  us  successor  to  the  Archbishopof  Cologne, 

3felcbers,  who  will  be  m.idc  a  Cardinal,  but  it  has  refused  the  Prussian 

nndidate  for  the  See  of  I'osen,  Canon  Wanjura  ;  and  Prussia  on  her 

■ide  refuses  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  a   Polish  priest  to  that 

p'aer,  on  which  the  Pope  insists.     The  negotiations  had  thus  come  to 

A  ateodFtill ;  but  just  now  the  Pope  has  so  far  given  way  as  to  fill  the 

Soc  of  Cologne,  without  an  understanding  being  arrived  at   as   to 

J^omtn.     Archbishop    Melchers  has  resigned   his    seat,  and  is  to  be 

Qkade  a  Canlinal,  and   his  successor  will  be  ])raclaimcd  in  the  nest 

CVjosifttory.    The  Pederal  Council  has  refused  a  second  time  to  accede 

*«>  the  resolution  of  the  Reichst^  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  law 

'Winch  permits  the  banishment  of   Catholic  priestSj  the  Chancellor 

fanlm  angry  at  the  support  given  by  the  Centre  party  to  progressionist 

»m  iiJklaUM ;  yet  the  new  Rcichstaj:;  was  scarcely  assembled,  when  uot- 

^itllst&nding  the  violent  proteal  of  Prince  Bismarck,  it  passed  for  the 

llkird  time  a  resolution  to  the  same  clfecl.    But  the  llonsc  of  Deputies 

r<ejected  Dr.  Wmdthorst'a  renewed  motion  to  revoke  the  stoppage  of 

^»ccleaiastical  salaries  in  all  dioceses,  and  to  sanction  the  liberty  of 

^ucHtnioistering  sacraments.    These  signs  of  the  times  are  not  promising. 

TmEiiiiiih  I.  the  CbaDccHor  has   cxprcs»ly   declared    in   a  speech   of 

X>«Kmher3,  IS81,  that  he  wishes  to  maintnin,  for  party  reason^  the 

Cftiaixe  party,  which  is  kept  together  only  by  the  CuUurkampf,  that  he 

■^rmii  regret  very  mncli  it«  di»Kolutiou,  liccause  then  its  Progrei^sist 

^^■ents  would  join  the  Left,  and  the  Conservative  members,  deprived 

f^  tbe  support   of  the   clergy,   would   perhaps  disappear.     For   this 

puryott  a  small  residuum  of  Culturkampf  was  necessary,  and  therefore 
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he  was  not  inclined  to  extiognith  altogether  the  flame  of  the  ecdesi- 
nstical  conflict,  as  the  purty  would  then  no  more  be  able  to  complain  of 
religious  pcrsecutioii,  and  would  consequently  break  up.  It  is  impoA- 
fciblu  to  Btato  more  cynically  that  for  tlic  Chancellor  tbe  whole  contlict 
was  always  a  combiuatioii  Inr  playing  one  party  agaiust  the  other.  It  is 
quite  true,  that  m  economical  questions  the  leaders  of  the  Centre  find  it 
(lilhcnlt  to  maiiitiLin  the  uaity  of  the  party,  the  interests  of  Catholic  ■ 
Liberals  being  very  dtfl'ercnt  from  those  of  the  large  proprietors  in  West-  ™ 
phalia,  Silesia  and'  Bavaria;  but  eiich  is  the  discipline  which  Dr.  Wind- 
thorst  niaintaiiie,  that  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  fraction.  Baron 
Seliorlcmmer-Alst,  has  preferred  resigning  his  seat  to  proving  refractory 
to  the  dictatorship  of  tlic  "little  Excellency."  In  the  same  way,  too, 
much  stress  should  not  he  laid  an  the  divergences  oropiuion  which  hav^ 
broken  out  in  tbe  camp  of  the  Social  Democrats.  In  every  revolution- 
ary party  there  are  different  shadea  of  opinion,  according  to  the  more 
or  less  I  borough -going  energy  with  which  its  members  pursue  their 
purposfoi ;  such  divergcnees  have  appeared  among  the  Social  Democrat* 
from  tlie  beginning.  Lassallu  and  Marx,  Schweitzer  and  Uebcl,  Moat 
and  Liehknccht  alternately  abused  each  other  violently,  but  all  this  has 
not  prevented  the  party  from  growiug.  In  the  same  way  there  are  now 
two  i'ructious  iu  thu  party,  the  one  liguriug  at  least  an  intention  to 
begin  Hocial  reform  on  the  basis  of  the  present  stato  of  society, 
aud  the  other  frankly  avowing  its  revolutionary  tendencies.  Tbe  latter, 
led  by  Bebel,  Liebknecbt  and  Volltnur,  appeuling  to  the  iubtincts  of  the 
massed,  prubably  has  a  larger  following  among  the  electors,  but  at 
present  it  is  by  far  the  weaker  one  in  the  Iteichstag,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  give  way  tu  tbe  former  \  but  such  divisions  will  not  diminish 
tbe  strength  of  the  party,  which  is  not  an  artificial  product  of  lh(t 
leaders,  but  the  result  of  the  economical,  political,  social,  aud  religious  ^ 
development  of  tbe  tinica.  '  | 

A  question  which  has  yet  not  been  discussed  in  the  Reichstag,  but 
has  caused  much  excitement,  and  is  now  occupying  the  Federal 
Council,  is  the  Brunswick  succcseion.  The  last  reigning  Duke  of 
Brunswick  died  in  October,  1884,  without  issue.  According  to  the 
established  order  of  .<«uece&3iou,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  only  son  of 
the  late  King  of  Hanover,  wsib  the  beir  to  the  ducal  throne,  and 
forthwith  issued  letters  patent  by  which  he  declared  that  he  was  now 
tbe  lawful  Duke  of  Brunswick  But  King  Ueorge  of  tianover  bail 
been  St  war  with  Prussia  and  had  never  made  his  peace ;  and  after  hi« 
death  his  son  expressly  maintained  all  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Jlanover,  anil  consequently  was  conc^idered  by  Prussia  to  be  tttill  at 
war  with  herself  and  the  German  empire,  the  constitution  of  which 
acknowledges  Hanover  as  a  Prussian  province.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
above-mentioned  letters  patent  of  October  IS,  ISS-l',  be  declared  hie 
accession  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Brunswick  conformably  to  the  coinfl 
stitution  of  the  duchy  aud  of  tbe  empire,  and  tlii»  declaration  " 
involved,  according  to  his  adherents,  the  renunciation  of  the  throne  o^ 
Hanover  ;  but  PrusBia  denies  thin,  and  declare*  that  even  an  express 
reuunciation  by  the  Duke  would  not  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the 
Cuelphic  party  to  sever  Hanover  from  Prussia.  Consequently,  tlie 
Chancellor  has  brought  forward  a  motion  In  the  Federal  Council  to 
exclude    for   ever   the   Duke   of    Cumberland   from   the   Brunswick' 
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nuxeoion ;  for  that  purpose,  Article  70  of  the  Imperial  Constitntion, 
«Ucli  tmpowers  the  Council  to  decide  litigious  questions  between 
bdenl  governments,  was  interpreted  in  the  rather  Rtmined  ecnsc  that 
ibe  Council  rou<«t  aUo  have  power  to  prevent  (li»c\i8»ions  which  would 
be  iure  to  arise.  That  assembly  hns  not  endorsed  this  conclusion,  hut 
bM  mrly  unaninioiisly  adopted  the  motion,  n  tetter  of  the  Uiike  of 
CBDberland  to  the  Clueeu  of  England  beinj;  produced  by  the  Bruugwick 
Miai^trT,  staUng  that  even  if  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bronswiok 
tkit  lould  in  no  wise  imply  a  resignation  of  hia  Hanoverian  claimt. 

A  retrospect  of  the  last  legislative  scssiuu  and  a  consideration  of 
the  present  situation,  suggest  rcflcctionB  which  arc  not  altogether  of  a 

fpktiast  nature.     Oermanr,  indeed,  is  strong  and  respected  all  over 
Uievorld ;  she  kuow&  ttiat  her  foreign  relutinus  arc  admirably  managed, 
ud  Aat  the  centre  of  political  gravity  lies  at  Berhn.     European 
coabiDstiona  are  swayed  by  the  will  of  her  Chancellor,  who,  as 
Ur.  GoBcheti  justiv  said  iu  hia  Edinburgh  speech  of  February  'A,  has 
Btwd  in  his  hands  and  united  for  common  action  more  power  than 
bif  been  the  case  with  any  one  man  since  tiic  days  of  Napoleon  I. 
TheoaasciousncKs  of  this  fact  found  an  expression  in  the  cclcbratiou 
dftlie  Chancellor's  seventieth   birthday  on  April  1,  when  a  snm  of 
2,T!tf,143  marks  was  presented  to  bim  by  the  Qermuu  people,  testify* 
tng  their  tliankfulness  for  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  greatness  of  the 
li^Uud.     I  am  far  from  caviLling  at  these  feelings.     I'rince  Bis- 
mirck  has  placed  all  the  resources  of  bis  genius  and  all  the  passion  of 
hi*  fierce  nature  at  the  service  of  one  cause,   that  of  making  the 
ftraerly  weak  and  divided  Germany  into  the  mightiest  State  of  the 
imrtd.    When  people  reflect  on  their  present  position  and  the  qualities 
to  vbicb  it  is  due,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  sober-minded  Germans 
ibMld  regard  their  great  Minister  with  feelings  approaching  some- 
tines  to  idolatry.     But  there  arc  serious  drawbacks  to  this  splendid 
position.     This  man,  who  directs  foieign  alfairs  with  so  much  patient 
■kill,  and  only  strikca  when  necessary,  is  impatieut  of  all  control  iu 
internal  affairs.    It  is  most  galling  to  him,  that  he  who  is  swaying  the 
polttica  of  Europe,  should  be  unable  to  prevent   hostile  votes  in  the 
Ohamber;  he  dcclaren  ihat  he  will  not  endure  to  be  controlled  by  a. 
■uiority ;   that  a  monarchy  ceases  to  deserve  the  name  when  the 
Sonrdgn  can  be  forced  by   the  majority   to  dismiss  his  Ministers. 
TliBs  it  would  appear  that  England  is  no  monarchy  because  the  Uucen 
luu  DO  longer  in  practice  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  that  the  citizens  of 
Uie  United  States  live  under  a  monarchy,  because  the  President  has 
tke  Ycto  and  cannot  be  forced  by  Congress  to  dismiss  his  Ministers. 
Nevertheless,  the  Chancellor  is  most  anxious  to  secure  a  mnjonty, 
aad  hb  whole  internal  |>olicy  is  directed  to  that  purpose.     IJc  takes  it 
^licre  he  can  get  it — to-day  by  a  combination  of  the  Conservatives 
with  the  Centre,  to-morrow  by  that  ot  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives; 
Biulif  lie  docs  not  get  it  by  playing  nff  one  party  against  the  other, 
1^  »pcaks  to  the  Iteichstag  iu  the  tone  which  a  schoolmaster  uses  to 
AriiD^ucnt  boys  ;  he  makes  the  opposition  responsible  for  everything, 
eftth  11  anti- national,  and  guided   by  petty  motives;  yet,  if  such  was 
t^ucate,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  defeat  it,  and  he  Ibrgets  that  he  is 
alone  responsible  for  the  collisions  between  the  Legislature  and  the 
Dowrament,  for  it  was  by  him  that  the  vicious  system  of  universal 
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sulTrage  was  tntrodtioed.    Od  the  one  hund,  the  large  cuosUtcnt  policy 
of  a  statcemaa  unsKacldecl  by  parliamentarj'  control,  i^ucK  as  Richclicu^H 
is  imposiiible  tor  him,  and  he  will  not  ahape  his  policy  as  a  parliameD'  ^ 
tary  leader  like  Sir   Robert  Peel  or  Cavour.     On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  against  all  his  shortcomings  in.  iaternal  policy  such  a  paramount 
reeenre  in  his  national  and  interuational  greatness,  that  the  oppoiutiQa_ 
cannot  carry   any  positive  reform  in  his  teeth,  bnt  can  only  thwartiH 
those  of  his  plans  which  seem  objectioDable  to  them.      They  hare^ 
rejected  the  tobacco  monopoly,  but  they  cannot  enforce  against  him 
the  reform  of  the  sugar  and  spirit  duties,  or  the  repeal  of  the  harsh 
ecclesiastical  laws,  for  he  dominates  the  Federal  Council,  which  must 
aasction  the  parliamentary  vote.     Thus  Parliament,  unable  to  achieve 
anything  positive,  becomes  practically  irresponsible  and  splibi  into 
groups,  which,  if  their  votes  were  effective,  could  not  last  as  independeiit 
bodies  fur  a  week,  and  which  consume  their  forces  in  the  struggle  to  pre- 
vent objectionable  project>«.     Moreover,  the  Oliancellor's  economical 
policy  tends  to  destroy  political  tics  by  dissolving    parties  into  groups 
of  nintcrial    interests,  and  the  appeal  to  their  selfish  interests    only 
strengthens  the  omnipotence  of  the  State,  by  which  those  interest^S 
hope  to  achieve  their  purpose.     This  state  of  parties  is  also  the  prin^S 
ciiml  cause  of  the  want  of  men  competent  to  rule  and  guide.     The 
Chancellor  suppresses  all  rising  talent,  lest  perchauce  it  might  thwart 
or  supplant  him ;  as  soon  as  such  forces  appear  he  either  presses  them 
into  his  service  or  crushes  them.     Pohtics  are  thus  doom«l  to  sterility 
and  produce  no  men  who  could  take  matters  iu  hand ;  and  what  cau 
injure  a  nation  more  than  the  decline  in  men  at  once  competent, 
independent,  and  trusted  by  the  people  ? 

The  dead  season  has  begun  earlier  than  iu  other  years,  but  it  bids 
fair  to  become  a  season  of  illualrious  dead,  for,  indeed,  death  during 
the  last  few  weeks  Las  made  terrible  havoc  among  the  paladins  of  the 
Empire.  Ou  June  -X,  died  Prince  HohcuzoUeru,  the  laiit  reigning 
prince  of  that  name,  who,  feelijig  that  the  days  of  petty  sovereigns 
were  gone,  resigned  in  181S  the  government  of  his  principality  in 
favour  of  Prussia,  and  in  1859  did  not  deem  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
become  the  responaible  chief  of  the  first  Libera!  Ministry  of  the 
present  king,  lie  retained  that  post  for  several  years,  and  when  he 
found  himself  unable  to  inspire  his  calleaguea  with  more  energy, 
retired,  and  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Hhineland  and  Wcat- 
plialia.  He  withdrew  from  that  otiicc  in  1871  ou  uccuuut  of  iU-hcalth, 
and  passed  his  remaining  year;^  as  a  private  nobleman,  but  cxcrciiiod 
considerable  influence  through  his  relations  with  the  Emperor — who 
considered  him  as  hia  moet  iutimate  friend^the  King  of  Saxony, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Uadcn,  and  through  his  vast  acquaintaiicu  with 
the  eminent  men  of  our  times.  He  was,  moreover,  not  only  an  intclli-  , 
geut  but  also  a  most  kind-hearted  man,  mIio  used  his  great  wealth  ilM| 
the  noblest  way,  and  will  he  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  V 

If  Prince  HobcnBollem  reached  the  age  of  74,  Prince  Frederic 
Charles,  who  was  carried  away  suddenly  ou  June  15,  was  not  past 
middle  life.  The  charactenatic  of  this  man  was,  that  he  was  at  once  a 
prince  and  a  professional  soldier  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Although  by  temper  an  AbBolutist,  he  never  cared  much  for  politic 
but  threw  himself  with  passion  into  the  military  career.    "While  still  vei 
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njne  won  tis  spurs  in  the  campaign  of  ISiO,  against  tte  rcvolu- 
3011  ill  Bndcn,  where  be  had  the  audacitj,  juatiGcd  by  succcsSj  on  the 
firitoccwion  on  which  he  was  engaged  to  alter  the  orders  given  to 
hiiD,  From  1S49  to  18t>3  he  worked  hard  at  his  profession,  and  mode  a 
gpcetti  study  of  the  French  army.  In  18(ift  he  was  one  of  the  victors  of 
SiAnra;  although  he  was  justly  accused  of  having  from  jealousy  of  the 
Cnifti  Prince,  begun  the  battle  too  soon.  The  part  the  "Red  Prince" 
pUtcdintlic  French  war  before  SletZj  and  in  the  shattering  of  tlicarmyof 
tbcLoire,  is  well  known.  Little  was  heard  of  him  in  later  years,  which 
offered  no  special  scope  for  his  cner}^es.  Prince  Frederic  Charles  was 
not  an  amiable  man,  hnt  domineering  and  rude  even  to  coaracncss,  so 
Uatbewasnot  even  popular  with  the  soldiers.  Neither  was  he  a  great 
genml.  although  he  certainly  thought  himself  one  and  in  1H7I  in- 
wud  upon  being  made  a  Field-Marshal,  and  receiving  au  allowance 
afi  notorious  commander.  Ilis  rank  helped  him  much,  and  he  had 
annrtablc  chief  of  the  staff  in  General  von  Stichic;  but  he  was  at 
Iwi  (trategiftt  and  tactician  enough  to  beat  the  enemy,  and  to  take  the 
Mnt  advantage  of  their  mistakes. 

The  eofUn  of  the  youn^;  Field-Marshal  was  not  yet  laid  in  its 
jiiTT,  when  on  the  17th  the  news  spread  that  a  colleague  of  his,  rich 
amn  and  honours.  Baron  Mantcutlel,  had  suddenly  died  at  Karlsbad. 
ilanBg  entered  the  Pnisaijin  array  at  an  early  age,  Mantcuffcl  distin- 
grotid  himself  by  his  valorous  conduct  iu  l^i'^,  aud  was  appointed 
aiWe-carop  to  Frederic  William  TV.  He  was  entrusted  with  several 
diplQinatir  missions  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  1 8fi7  was  named 
cneTof  the  military  cabinet  In  this  capacity  he  became  the  actual 
mmuizer  of  the  Prussian  array,  which,  witti  stern  resoluteness,  he 
'VWDd  of  all  old  officers  incapable  of  active  scrWcc,  thus  laying  the 
fimmdatton  of  its  future  achievements.  At  the  same  time  he  cannot 
beclaired  from  the  reproach  of  having  used  this  question  of  army  reor- 
ginittlion  for  subverting  the  Liberal  Ministry.  lie  succeeded;  but, very 
tSKi  against  his  intention,  only  paved  the  way  to  power  for  Bismarck, 
^bo,  as  soon  as  he  felt  6rm  in  the  saddle,  removed  htm  firom  his  eon- 
"ikotiil  position  near  the  king  by  appointing  him  governor  of 
SfUeswig.  AThen  war  was  declared  in  lJ*tiO,  Manteuffel  forced  the 
L»  to  retire  from  Holstein,  brought  about  the  capitulation  of 
le  Hanoverian  army  at  Langcnsalza,  and  occupied  Fr^uikfort.  He 
suddenly  summoned  to  Berlin  to  be  entrusted  with  a  diplo- 
taiic  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to  quiet  the  Russian  mis- 
1  pings  at  the  Prussian  victories,  and  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of 
^ftniking  off  the  shackles  of  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  im- 
^P  MWl  by  the  treaty  of  1850.  In  the  French  campajg^n  he  won  the 
f  nttlo  o?  Amiena,  and  then  made  his  master-stroke — ^the  Hank  march, 
brwliich  he  forced  Bourbaki's  army  to  retire  to  Switzerland.  After 
tte  peace  he  was  appoiutcd  chief  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  France, 
md  ia  that  position  not  only  proved  great  administrative  capacity,  but 
WB  golden  opinions  even  from  the  enemy.  As  a  striking  proof  of 
tJdiitinaybe  alleged,  that  when  the  army  was  to  withdraw  from 
French  anl,  Thiers  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Rmpirc ,"  with  the  inscription — "A  Mr.  Ic  g^ndral  Baron  Mantcuffcl 
ftawawnir  de  son  huraainc  et  genereuso  administration  des  provinces 
ooca^^&anijaises,  son  devouc  A. Thiers ;"  thus  paying  a  tribute  of  which 
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Mantpufiel  was  jnstly  proud.  After  hia  return  to  Berlin  he  was  made 
a  Field-Marshal  aud  received  a  dutation ;  but  wittidrew  from  active 
service  till  ho  was  appointed,  in  l87i*,  governor  of  Alsnce- Lorraine, 
It  is  still  too  carl_v  to  pass  a  final  judgment  on  his  discharge  of  the 
ditUcult  dutiuH  of  that  post;  he  has  certainly  committed  faults,  and 
was,  perhaps,  somewhat  impatient  to  ace  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  he 
had  sown,  but  he  waa  loved  and  respected  by  the  population  which 
seriously  Laments  his  loss. 

Little  is  to  be  said  of  movements  in  the  religious  domain.  The- 
Culturkampf  is  in  a  period  of  stagutflioii,  aud  the  attempt  tu  celebrate 
the  anniversary  L)f  Gregory  VlL's  death,  a»  a  great  Catholic  event  for 
Germany,  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  Liberal  Protestant  Union 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Hamburg,  on  May  i'i  aud  -'iO,  but  could 
only  muster  a  very  scanty  attendance.  Tlie  speakers  were  obliged  to 
acltnowledge  that  the  movement  had  not  answered  their  expectations, 
and  ascribed  this  want  of  succesH  to  the  hierarchical  tendencies  uf  the 
clergy.  Tliey  were  obliged  to  admit  that  the  party  had  achieved  next 
to  nothing  in  the  domain  of  practical  charity,  but  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
that  their  forces  had  been  absorbed  by  the  struggle  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them  against  the  intolerauce  of  the  State  Church. 
Professor  Pflciderer  admitted  that  the  liberal  parson  was  placed  in  a 
ditlicult  positioci ;  if  he  maintained  the  Biblical  phraseology  he  wa» 
considered  not  liberal  enough  ;  if  he  preached  bar«  morale  or  indulged 
in  polemics  againsi  revelation,  his  flock  would  desert  him.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  crucial  question  for  the  ao-called  liberal  Protestantism.  One  i 
can  cpiite  under^itand  the  critical  staudjjoint  of  Strauss  or  Baur,  but^f 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  utnlurstand  how  it  can  engender  religious  enthu-^^ 
siaKni,  aud  how  men,  wlio  declare  most  of  the  Gospels  to  be  apocryphal, 
can  pretend  to  draw  from  them  "source.i  of  llfcht  and  force,"  as  docs 
Dr.  Scbwalb  in  liis  latest  book,  "Our  four  UospeU."  If  you  speak 
of  the  "  pious  frauds^'  of  Christ,  and  call  him  "Thaumaturge,"  as 
Renan  docs,  you  have  no  longer  a  right  to  uphold  that  man  as  the 
ideal  of  humanity.  This  contradiction  becomes  fully  more  apparent  in 
the  sermon,  which  in  its  popular  form  can  never  answer  the  demands  of 
«cientifie  criticism,  and  if  it  is  reduced  to  moral  exhortations  cannot 
fulfil  the  religious  wants  of  the  hearers. 

In  the  literary  domain  we  have  to  record  two  events.  Leopold 
Kanke,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  who  on  April  1  celebrated  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  his  professorship  at  the  Univerity  of  Berlin,  has  pub- 
lished the  (Ifth  part  of  his  General  History,  aud  Theodore  Momrascn. 
after  a  long  pause,  the  fifth  part  of  his  Roman  History.  It  is  a 
signal  merit  of  llanke- — ^who  is  crowning  by  this  work  a  life  of  historio- 
graphy, just  as  Alexander  von  lluraholdt,  by  his  "  Cosmos,"  crowned 
his  achicvemcnla  in  natural  science — that  he  has  put  aside  the  customary 
divisions  of  classic  antiquity.  Middle  Ages,  and  modern  history.  There 
arc  epochs  in  the  course  of  events,  but  no  periods  independent  in  them- 
selvea.  Treating  in  this  volume  the  Arabian  dominion  and  the  etapire  ' 
of  Charlemagne,  Ranke  shows  how  the  old  Koman  empire  was  split  up 
hy  a  new  division  of  the  world,  and  lost  one-half  of  its  power  to  the 
Mussulman  religion,  which  at  the  same  time  was  a  secular  power,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  Occident,  repreeeuted  by  the  union  of  the  Papacy 
with  the  Germanic  and  Latin  nations.      Tlie  Byzantine  empire  wa'» 
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cncdby  its  stnigglc  with  the  Sassanide  kingdom,  and  between 

the  tvo  there  rose  with  irresistible  porer  Islam,  which  found  its  limit 

of  extension  in  the  new  Carlovingian  empire.     The  Papacy,  seeking  in 

Tunin  Rvzantium  for  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  Mu»«ul- 

nuDS — trho  destroyed  Christianitv,  hut  at  the  same  time  saved  it  from 

iti  Italian  enemies  by  laving  the  foundations  of  the  temporal  power  in 

A&ioa  and  Asia — turned  to  the  West,  and  transferred  the  empire  to 

tbr  FrankR.     Its  alliauce  and  struggles  with  the  German  kingdom 

theaceforth  dominated  the  history  of  Europe.   It  was  a  great  revolution. 

im  (be  Pope  had  oo  legitimate  right,  to  carry  out ;  yet  it  was  no  arbi- 

tiBiy  act  hut  a  necessary  evolution,  for  the  union  of  the  fipiritual  and  the 

Mcdhr  powers  was  a  necessity  for  the  Western  world,  aud  atone  gave 

it  tbe  force  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  Islam.    Tlius  the  equipoise. 

vhich  is  a  lasting  need  of  bumanity  and  the  condition  of  its  free  deve- 

lo^Dt,  was  re-established  for  what  we  call  the  Middle  Ages.     We 

Dttdeearcely  say  that  Ranke  in  this  volume  displays  all  the  gifts  of 

Uigeoius;  he  does  full  justice  to  the  great  men  who  appear  as  the 

iaoniation  of  the  epoch,  yet  he  it  no  hero-woraUipper,  but  ehowa  thut 

1^  are  the  products  of  their  times. 

lommscn,  in  his  third  volnmc,  had  brought  his   Roman  History 

ilo<ni  to  the  end  of  the  Republic.     After  a  pause  of  thirty  years  be 

puUtsbes   not   the   fourth  but  the  Cifth  volume,  the  history  of  the 

Ronan   Province*  from  Cjesar  to  Diocletian.      The  reason  is,  that 

fliilethc  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  generally  known,  the  life 

«f  :he  provinces  was  nearly  untrodden  ground.     Mommseu,  by  his 

lo&i  Ubour«  in  research,  had  first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this 

kilory.     He  has  ransacked  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Kast,  and 

ctflecied  the  results  in  his  great  "Corpu.**  Inscriptioniim."   Only  on  this 

ban  a  solid  historic  superstructure  >Ta5  to  be  raised.     He  now  shows 

iLe  development  of  the  provinces  from  the  roundutiun  of  the  Kmpire 

tiHit*  practical  disruption  by  the  traunfer  of  the  capital  from  Home 

toConstantiuople.    He  proves  that  tliis  development  waii  for  the  mu!>t 

f«rt  independent  of  the  change  of  governors  at  Rome,  and  resulted  in 

tiie  Booianization  of  the  West  and  the  HcllcniKation  of  the  East.  The 

ln»t  tatisfactory  chapter  is  that  on  the  struggle  of  the  Jewish  people 

mihtho  Roman  dominion,  &^l  Mnmin^en  ban  nodiHCCrnmentnf  the  pro- 

tideutial  part  which  this  people  wa»  to  till  in  the  world's  history  ;  but, 

(UHrally  speaking,  he  shows  a  wide  graitp  of  his  subject,  gn^at  pun'cr 

'^J^  presenting  it  to  the  reader,  and  a  more  chastened  diction  than  in 

^■Bm  former  volumes.    The  fourth  volume  will  complete  the  work. 

^M    la  the  domain  of  fiction  we  Iiavc  to  signaliite  a  new  work  of  Osvip 

^pBfihubin,  "  Gloria  Victis,"  which  is  being  published  in  the  "  Deutsche 

r^ltwdacfaau,"    and  shown  the  autlior    quite  equal  to  his  former  por- 

flonnances ;   and   a  masterly  tale  of  Theodore  Stnrm,  "  Clironicle  of 

Gricsbus." 

Tbe  Berlin  German  theatre  sueeessfuUy  pursues  its  curecr.    The 

repcjiciitatinn  of  "  Hamlef  was  a  dislinguisbed  perfonuanec;  of  the 

caHier  dramaa  of  Schiller,  "  Fiesco"  was  introduced  ;  but  the  master- 

fiateof  the  aeason  was  Kleiat's  "  Prinz  vou  Hamburg."    The  figures  of 

ih«  great  Elector,  represented  by  Forster,  and  of  the  Prince  by  Kainz, 

viUbe  forgotten  by  no  one  who  had  tbe  privilege  of  seeing  them.     Of 

vdenidramas,  a  new  comedy  of  Oscar  Blumeuthal,  "The  Great  Bell," 
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iraa  broaght  forwart!,  which  was  a  sifi^nal  snccesa,  although  it  is  not 
equal  to  his  first  play,  the  "Probcpfeil. " 

Til  muBic,  tlic  season  l)clongC4t  to  the  double  aimivcrsary  of  Bauh 
And  TIandel,  the  great  founders  of  Protcataiit  music.  Nearly  all 
thuir  priucipal  works  have  beeu  produced  in  the  diflerent  Gcrmau 
cities,  and  the  musical  year  has  closed  with  n  great  festival  at  Kiel, 
bringing  us  Ilaudel's  "  Joshua"  aud  a  Eelectiou  of  the  minor  works  of 
iJach. 

Two  remarkable  pictures  have  made  a  promenade  through  Germany, 
exciting  general  interest.  The  ooe  is  Payer's  "  Stan'ation  Core,"  the 
other  Vantier's  '*  Prodigal  Son."  Payer,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Austrian  Volar  Expedition,  who  only  lately  turned  painter,  has  repre- 
sented OQ  a  large  canvas  a  heartrending  picture  of  the  end  of  Fra,nklin'8 
expedition.  The  dead  men  lying  in  the  enow,  with  only  one  surviving, 
defending  himself  from  tlic  iee-bears  allured  by  the  smell  of  death, 
combined  with  the  frozen  sky  to  present  a  ghastly  scene,  painted  with 
a  master-hand.  Vantier  has,  as  usual,  placed  his  subject  in  a  peasant 
.  family;  the  shattered  frame  of  the  returuiug  prodigal  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  indignant  features  of  the  eldest  son,  the  painful  posi- 
tion of  the  parents,  and  the  compassionate,  mournful  sister. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that,  Germany  has  in  the  last  few  days 
also  lost  one  of  her  great  painters,  Wilhelin  Caniphausen,  who  won 
fame  as  well  by  his  earlier  pictures,  representing  scenes  and  characters 
from  the  GugliMh  revolution,  as  by  the  later  ones,  taken  from  the  time 
of  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  wars  of  1SG1~7U.  His  equestrian  por- 
traits of  the  Emperor  William  rank  among  the  best  existing. 

GKrpOKBK. 
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I.— POETRY. 

IF  ibc    new    traeedjr   of   "Marino    Faliero"*  is   compared    with 
Bjron's,  it  will  he  foand  to  have  the  advantage,  at  any  rate,  of 
pluaaeM  and  simplicity  in   construction.      Boron's  play  ia   enibar- 
naed  at  the   beginning  by  tlie  difticulty  of  making  tlie  situation 
qiule  oomprchrnsibic.    The  persons  of  the  drama  have  their  paasioua 
Itn^iered  and  controlled  by  the  necessity  for  explainiag  to  the  audience 
curbing  that  lias  led  up  to  tbe  situation  on  which  the  curtain  rises. 
Jb.  Swinburne  begin*  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  and  brings  on  the 
tcoie  the  events  that  Byron   leaves  to  be  allusively  narrated    by  hi« 
tcion.     He  docs  not  alter  the  story,  nor  introduce  any  characters 
cutpt  those  that  are  named  in  tbe  original  chronicle.    The  play  begins 
nhtlie  banquet  in  the  Ducal  pakcc,  from  which  Steno,  a  young  noble, 
iM  upelled  by  Marino  Faliero,  the  Doge.   Then  it  ia  shown  how  Stcno, 
icotnding  to  his  nature,  took  vengeance  on  the  Doge  with  a  villanous 
Itfael  on  him  and  on  the  duchess  his  wife.     All  this  part  of  the  play  is 
rivid  and  natural.     The  character  of  StC no— churlishness  and  vanity 
fftivo  luxuriant  and  venonioitR  in  a  favourable  aristocratic  station — 
»   Yuy  forcibly  represented.     The  passion  of  Marino  Faliero,  first  at 
the  iniutt  itself,  then  at  tbe  more  terrible  condoning  of  the  insult  by 
ilie  Venetian  nobility,  is  just  as  direct,  and,  in   its  own  way,  as  un- 
,'»-iiKipled.    The  Doge  and  Steno  arc  both  Shakespearian  or  Klizabe- 
tljzxn  characters  in  this,  at  least,  that  they  act  in  their  several  manners, 
aoi  out  iif  abstract  calculation,  or  devotion   to  an  ideal  rule,  but 
^^'^acue  it  is  their  nature  to,  because  they  are  individual  and  the  re- 
^^xse  of  abstract.     Aa  the  play  goes  on,  however,  the  cliaracter  of 
VXariDO  Faliero  loses  this  natural  distinctness  of  outline  and  richness 
otf"  colour.     After  his  entry  into  the  conspiracy  he  becomes  a  voice  for 
tl^f  utterance  of  aspiration  and  prophecy.     The  first  three  acts  are 
dr'amstic;  the  pcrsonagc-s  act  and  speak  out  of  hot  iincalcidating  tempers, 
^ijm.  tlwy  are  touched  and  provoked  by  circumstances.     In  the  concln. 
elm  assets  there  is  as  much,  or  more,  poetry ;  but  here  it  is,  though  appa- 
w^cuily  dramatic,  really  lyrical  and  prophetic.    There  is  a  sharp  contrast 
bcrtTKD  the  two  halves  of  the  poem.     The  second  half  is  really  a  long 
ftm^ma  to  freedom,  in  the  mouth  of  Marino  Falieru.     It  is  the  part  of 
ft^c  book  that  readers  will  oftenest  return   to  for  lU  beauties.     But 
9ome  readers  are  worldly,  and  will  like  better  to  watch  the  shock  of 
conflicting  interests  and  passions,  rage  against  rage,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  drama.    They  must  reconcile  themselves  to  the  sudden  change 
from,  hfe  and  tumult  to  the  cloistered  quiet  of  the  last  scenes,  in  which 
tlae  failure  of  the  conspiracy  is  hardly  noticed,  hardly  touches  the  mind, 

*    ■' UariwFllieni:  sTng«i]r."    By  A.C.  Swiabonie.    Londmi :  Ch*tto&  WindoA 
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so  great  is  the  speculative  exaltation  from  which  tbe  Do^e  looks  for- 
ward to  the  rcdcnaption  of  Venice  and  Rome.     It  ib  this  last  part, 
naturally,  that  will  be  quoted,  that  will  be  compared  with  all  tKe  other^ 
grand  thiii|;»  which  the  poet  has  said  about  freedom,     iiat  it  would  beH 
a  great  mistake  to  neglect  the  poetry  of  the  first  three  acts,  because     i 
that  of  tbe  last  two  i»  more  magiiiliceut.     Marino  FitUcro'a  love   for 
freedom  becomes  more  ideal  iu  the  end  of  the  play,  but  not  iutens«r. 
In  the  third  act,  in  the  tbitk  of  the  intrigue,  before  he  begins  to  look 
far  olTj  his  love  of  freedom  ia  a  natural  impulse,  making  one  with  his ' 
personal  anger  against   his  enemies,  and  his  old  love  of  battle  and  ofl 
the  sea. 

"  Son, 

A  poor  aiAtin  wrans  Mtd  mioo  uid  all  tlia  world's, 

Divorw  and  iudividuxl,  muiy  tndouo, 

Iiiaiiffer»bl«  of  loDc-suSerias  leu  than  Ciiod'i, 

Of  alt  cDdiirancc  oneDdnraue  el>«. 

Being  gntnfi  U>  l^ixxt  and  ftitiicu  Duw,  tlie  tid« 

In  lUea  in  lutnc  as  in  tlio  im's  owa  heart 

To  temn6>t  and  to  triumph.     N'nt  for  nought 

Aui  I  tiiat  wild  wife's  brldef^roont— old  uud  hoar, 

Mot  upleu  yvi  uor  toidlona.    Well  aho  kuowa, 

And  well  the  wiud  oar  brotUcr,  wliciu^o  our  suit 

Went  avolten  and  strong  toward  IstriA,  tliat  her  head 

Higbt  bow  down  bruiaed  with  biittltt,  mid  vield  up 

Ita  cr«st«d  urown  to  V«Dioe^wcll  the  world 

Known  if  this  grey  grown  liMtd  and  lank  rieht  liiind 

Were  anc«  un»ervicua)>le  ;  xaA  th.c,  my  vriir. 

The  scii  it  ia  tli:>t  Mndt  mv  vouifiirt,  *on. 

Stroogth,  and  aoiiuraDoo  of  lier  lona  and  miuo, 

Thy  brethren,  licni  to  'atablish  right  for  wrong, 

For  traaaon  tmth,  for  lhrjil<3oni  bko  an  ours 

Prvodooi.     But  Ihou.  to  bv  it  tbv  wiud  and  anu. 

That  reared  tliy  limlka  anil  lit  thy  veins  with  life. 

HaTa  blown  and  ahone  xv\iod  tb«^  not  for  iiougbt — 

If  these  have  fed  and  tirod  thy  spirit  aa  mina 

With  lovu,  with  fnit}i  tlut  costs  out  fear,  with  joy, 

With  trust  in  trutli  and  pride  in  traat — if  these 

B(t  thdini  indeed  aa  thtiis  aui  I,  wltb  m« 

Shalt  thflo  take  part,  aad  with  my  soa-folk — aye, 

Hake  ttino  eyes  wido  aad  give  God  wandcrini;  thanks 

That  grace  like  oun  is  gireo  the« — thou  shstt  bear 

I'art  U  our  praise  for  arer."— Act  lit.  aoesa  L  |k.  TV. 

"  Rhytrca  jI.  la  Mode"' do  not  require  any  introduction  to  reader* 
of  poetrj',  though  it  may  he  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  title  i» 
somewhat  misleading,  and  that  the  author  prin<:ipally  follows  his  own 
mode  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  subjects.  The  subjects  are 
various — classical  and  barbarian,  romantic  and  "  actual."  There  is  a 
monil  paera  on  the  A&ciclian  ;  there  is  a  ballade  of  t'rieketand  another 
of  Uailway  Novela.  Tlie  "  New  Alillennium  "  is  a  vision  of  the  future, 
of  the  undesirable  e(|uality  that  is  to  come  in  the  old  age  of  the  eartbtj 
The  "  Fortunate  Islaiirle  "  is  a  delightful  piece  of  pure  fancy : — 

"  In  twilight  of  the  lon^t  day 

1  liiigeml  over  Ltician, 
Til]  vK  the  da«u  a  dreamy  way 

My  i[hirit  fonnd,  iiniriid  of  man, 
Betwctn  the  jp-cen  sky  and  the  gtcj-. 


*  "  Khyines  &  la  Mode."    By  A.  [.any.     LondoD :  Xcgan  Panl,  Trench  h  Co.     IWKi  I 
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Amid  the  itaft  dosk  xuddenty 

M'.ire  M-^ht  thjtn  air  1  awrmed  to  ttH. 
Alloni  ii[>on  thq  <>u^ti  ntcy, 

Whil»  tlirongh  tin-  Crtint  lihin,  cle*r  and  pala, 
I  wiw  tbi)  iuuuiil.iia  uUhkIh  go  by  : 

My  barquo  bad  ihunjtht  for  lielm  Kitil  sail, 
And  ono  miit  vrroatli  for  canopy. 

"  Like  torcbM  on  a  marble  Hoor 

iicflech'd.  so  tkc  wild  atan  ahaoQ 
Withiu  tbc  nbysraal  kyaliov, 

Till  thn  Hay  Tridenod  liwif«  and  more 
And  tank  U>  ■lUBtt,  nnd  vnta  ^c'^at ; 
And  tli«D,  aa  burniufj  beacooa  ibine 
On  mmmito  ofn  mountain  itHv, 

A  light  to  fnlk  on  hc.-i  that  faro, 
Bo  tbe  aky'a  Iwmooni  for  awliite 

lldTBed  io  tbeae  iaUuda  of  tb«  air 

"  Then  froui  a  itan'y  inIaiiJ  act 

Wkcre  oos  swift  tids  o(  wind  then  Bowa 
Cauic  sL'cnt  of  lily  and  violet 

N.ii*ct«ua,  hyacinth  and  roto, 
LaunI  and  myrtle  bnda,  and  \'iii«. 
So  daltc*t«  ia  the  air  and  fine; 
And  foKsta  of  all  (ra-;raat  tr««a 

Slcfwd  aoan-ard  from  tba  central  bill, 
And  ever  cbunortiu*  van  iboas 
With  aiiij^ing  nf  ^)aH  liiivls.  nnd  ntill 
Suck  music  cutiia  aa  in  thv  wotida 
M(.«t  lunely,  cunaecrate  to  Pau. 

The  wind  TnakcN,  in  his  many  niooiis. 
Upon  thi-  pi|>««  Momc  ab^iilirrd  man 
llau^t  u{»,  in  tltauka  for  wctury  ! 

On  thew  akalt  tnnrtula  play  no  more, 

But  tbc  wind  dutb  toii[:h  then)  over  and  o'er. 
And  (he  wintL'i  bieatli  in  tho  reeil'a  will  sigh. 

"  Betwwn  the  daylijjbt  and  the  dark 

That  iaknd  li<«  iu  ailvcr  air, 
AdiI  auddcniy  my  inaf:ia  i>iir>|He 

Wheeled,  and  r3u  in,  and  j^TiJunded  th«r«  ; 
And  by  tnv  at«ud  the  iieotiQel 
Of  tbecii  who  in  the  iatsnd  dwell. 

All  luiilin^-  did  hv  bind  my  bands, 

With  mikliiu  ^Tifun  and  mjiy  baciiU, 
They  hnvL'  nu  bii'bbcr  bonds  than  thew 

The  ]>to\tle  oi  the  ylcoaant  landa 
W  UhiD  tbe  waak  of  tbe  airy  aeaa  !  *' 

concliiMon  of  this  poem  is  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory:  whrre 
tbe  dreaaier  refuses  to  cat  or  drink  with  Jiia  liu»tj«,  and  so  is  enabled 
to  return,  and  wakes,  "  nowise  sorroiriiig/'  in  his  uwn  country. 

Jlr.  Stcrcn*ou*8  verses*  have  already  found  their  readers,  who  are  qaitc 
content  to  accept  Hitliout  criticism  poems  that  bare  evidently  pleased 
the  author.  His  garden  is  his  own.  The  last  euroy,  addressed  "  to 
any  reader,"  might  pu^hihly  be  construed  as  an  ironical  warning  to 
critic*,  aad  defiance  of  ilietr  rude  spells  : — 

"  Kut  do  not  think  yon  can  at  all. 
Hj-  kiKKkinj;  t>i]  tlic  wiinUiw,  call 
Tbat  child  tu  liuiir  you.     Jlo  inteut 
la  all  00  hia  play  bumnem  bent. 


**  A  Child'a  Garden  at  Versos."     By  R.  L.  i^torenaon.     London  :  I.Aiigiiiaaa.  IA6S. 
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Re  does  not  heAr ;  ha  will  net  look. 
Nor  yot  bo  hired  out  of  thia  book. 
For  lon^  n^n,  th<i  trtitb  to  aay, 
Ho  bu  gruvtu  u|)  mill  uuuo  away. 
And  it  IS  bnt  ft  cliild  ul  air 
Tbiit  liDtfera  in  tli«  k'^™  thore." 

"Glcnavcril"*  is  a  romnnct,',  written  iu  octave  stanaas.  There  is 
satire  in  it,  and  reflection  ulso.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  at  present 
a  demaud  for  both  retlectire  aud  romantic  literature;  aud  if  not  a 
demand,  at  auy  rate  opportunity,  for  satire.  "  Glcnavcril,"  therefore, 
should  not  waut  readers.  As  a  romance  it  has  certainly  merits ;  the 
third  book  especially  deserves  coDoideratiou  on  this  account.  It  con- 
tains an  episodical  German  mountain  legend — a  kind  of  episode  ihat 
may  be  defended  on  good  precedents — and  it  ends  with  a  very  ingenious, 
improbable,  aud  picturueque  Alpine  accident,  which  lightens  the  story 
of  one  of  its  hcroo!i.  The  reader's  interesl-  is  greatly  quickened  by  the 
thii-d  book.  Tlic  satire  and  the  reflection  proliabty  suffer  from  the 
couilict  between  their  claims  and  thac  of  the  plot.  They  certainly  put 
a  drag  on  tlie  progress  of  the  story,  and  may  perhaps  he  unjustly 
depreciated  by  those  who  are  hurrying  on  the  extrication  of  the 
mystery.  Eut  even  after  allowance  for  this,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  digressions  in  "  Glcnavcril"  are  satisfactory.  The  metre  i«  a  very 
difficult  one.  Too  many  of  the  stanzas  of  "  Glcnavcril  "  arc  faulty  — 
cumbrous  where  the  narrative  requires  speed,  unemphatic  and  light  in 
satirical  pjiesagCB.  The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  poem  ; — 

'*  Of  old,  noTTifi  doKcn  loncnM  the  tra.vr]V.r  went, 

Aud  having  tr.iY<.-II(-d,  \\e  ;irrived  &t  lfk»t  \ 
T&4lsy  h«  traverses  &  couttnent. 

Yet  Dnithor  truvols  Dvr  arrives  ;  thoiigli  fait 
Acroiu  the  world  he  tli«,  iccurfllv  jvcnt 

la  u  aiiiig  CAKD,  vi-iili  tiause  lor  Lri(>f  repast 
At  inl^rvau  in  [il&cea  tli^t  rQiniuid  bim 
Exoutly  of  tha  pUcos  l>aft  bvhiud  him, 

"  Bnrope  oxists  no  luii^cr.     lu  its  plac« 

Are  railway  atatiDDa.     Watchsi  sapeniudo 
Oeograjiliy,  and  Time  haa  swallowed  Kiianr. 

'  Twu  hours  ! '     That  mcani  plain,  minintaiii,  tnuorlaDd,  mead. 
Lake,  rivor,  spa-cna«t,  vMley,  forest,  chuse, 

Cathcdrala,  taslk'S,  citjea,     'TIs  aL;rn«d 
To  call  thm  fictii'n*  tioish  kh  arrival. 
Though  'tis  tleiuuiure'a  horrible  revival." 

Mr.  Austin's  new  volume*  contains  a  certain  araouut  of  pleaaini^ 
descriptiou  and  rcllcction.  "  At  the  Gate  of  tliu  Convent  "  is  a  plaiu 
argument  for  liberty  and  for  toleration  of  contrasted  ideals  of  life  that 
arc  not  necessarily  discordant.  The  poet  refuses  to  put  his  life  in  mere 
unison  witli  tliat  of  the  convent,  but  nevertheless  accepts  the  lesson 
of  the  convent,  and  allows  it  to  influence  him : — 

■•  But  thoiijjh  w«  t«'o  bo  BBvcrvd  quite. 
Your  boly  words  will  aonnd  between 
Uur  lives,  hk.fl  stiviia)  one  Ltuuc  at  oiijht, 
Loudor,  bocuuaa  it  is  not  w«u."— (F.  15.) 


•"  Qlcaavcril;  or,  tboMoiiunorphoi«e.     A   Po«m  in  Siic  Books.' 
IjtiOD.     London:  Murrny. 

*  "  At  the  Gate  of  the  Cuuvaot,  sad  vtbur  Pwuis." 
MacTnillui.     1885. 


By  the  Gkrl 
By  Alfrvd  .\uatui.     LigiuSiUii 
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'Jb^KAuce  of  £ii<>:li£h  Spring  "  contains  some  good  pasMges,  but  i» 
not  aniformly  successful.  Some  of  the  pieces  should  never  hare 
CKsped  the  author's  own  censure.  Page  after  pagre  is  spoilt  by  discord 
betneea  the  solemnity  of  the  thought  or  the  subject,  and  the  strange 
Icrity  and  cheerfulness  of  the  style.  Almost  the  worst  example  of 
kliii  is  in  the  poem  on  page  17,  wliicli  begins  ualurally  cuougii,  and 
wilkwt  the  slightest  trace  of  effort: — 

'*  The  Spritig-tiniP,  O  the  Spring-tiniA ! 
Who  doe*  not  know  it  well ! 
Wbeo  tlio  Uttla  binds  begin  to  boild. 
And  th«  l)UdB  begin  to  nrdl." 

tkti  ch^erftU  tunc  comes  to  an  end  thiu,  in  the  fourth  atanu  :^ 

"  TIio  Winter.  O  the  Winter  I 
^V  bo  Acitt  not  know  It  well  I 
When  dftj-  after  itajr  ttic  firlds  utrctdi  gny 

And  tbe  peewit  wails  on  t1i«  (cU: 
Wheo  we  cidae  op  Uib  cnnoica  and  shnt  out  the  cold, 

And  the  nind  •oitnds  liuarsc  nnd  liolloir, 
Aad  our  dead  loves  sleep  in  the  chimhykn)  tnonU, 
And  we  pray  th^t  m-c  ihioii  inny  fuUow  ; 
In  th«  Winter,  mnnrnful  Winter ! " 

Another  curious  imtaiice  is  to  be  found  on  page  43,  in  the  "  Hvmn 
caDnOi":— 

Vito  will  Mtlnte  mo  ther«  F 
Whu,  who  come  forth  to  grocl  T 

Will  VirtftI  (laiid  ujion  tbe  solden  stair! 
Shall  I  tiikc  Hpetucr'i  hand,  uin  dt  at  Rbakeipvaro'e  foot  t 

Will  (I&liku,  vtiiii  uiiahtouded  guc. 

I!iiidi>  me  tbruugh  ttia  starrjr  muie 

f^xm  rcittfff  <*'(f  aerrr  lirt 

I  ptothf,  'ffeaifH  nf  ilentxns,  and  lijfher  tvut  <wr  tigkif  1 
J/tkitbeto, 
Qmet  ttl  me  go! 

But  ail  1  pale  sjioctro,  paler  rtill  yoa  grow,"  &e. 

^  Qii|iMt  had  shortly  before  expressed  Ins  conteutmeut  with  the  earth-. — 

"  I  want  ae  other  fii-lda  Uiaa  tlieac, 
No  other  akioa 

but  then  he  had  not  fidly  appreciated  the  prospect  of  distinguished 
~    Bpony  awaiting  him. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  earnestness  in  Mr.  Noel's  "  Songs 
?'  ihc  Heights  and  Deeps,"  *  and  a  great  accumulatiou  of  poetic 
***M|crj-.      Every   poem  in   the  book  is  full   of  vehemcucc.     There 

not,  on  the  other  hand,  any  artistic  arrangement  of  the  motO' 
_  The  poems  are  not  well  built    Too  many  of  them  arc  collections 

•*T  iniages,  without  proper  coherence :  "swift  shifting  scenes  of  life's 
^■nrf  panorama,"  tu  use  one  of  the  author's  phrases.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  tru^  a  certain  want  of  continuity  is  expedient.  The  "  shifting 
•ceocs"  in  the  first  poem — "A  Lay  of  Civilization,  or  London" — are 
dfcttivc;  it  is  only  by  means  of  detached  scenes  from  real  life  that 
t-be  ffriter  can  explain  hia  view  of  society.  But  it  is  annoying  to  find, 
ill  uther  poems,  that  dissolving  views  are  made  to  take  the  place  of 


^'S«UH  of  tlw  Hdi^hlii  and  I>c«p<i." 


ily  the  Hod.  Koden  Hod.      Lradon :  BUiofi 
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hi{^her  forms  of  enter taitiment.  The  most  distressiag  example  of  this 
ia  the  long  romance  of  "Melcha"  (pp.  11)11-108).  It  be^iiH  iti  a  pro- 
mismg  way,  tolling  of  Melcha,  a  niai(icn  of  Killarncr,  and  her  fairy 
lover  (Lis  uainc  was  O'Donoghuc),  and  how  she  dared  to  follow  him 
to  his  kiiiK'hHii  Itcncath  the  lake.  Thiis  is  a  perfectly  correct  and 
natural  opening,  but  it  leads  ou  to  no  romantic  history  of  fairy-land. 
O'Donopliiii;  proves  as  exacting  and  pedantic  as  Mr.  Casaubon.  Melcha 
is  compelled  to  natch  a  panorama  of  the  whole  nnivcrse,  irith  spectral 
figures  of  Newton,  Schelling,  AVasbtngtoc^  Lafayette,  and  others,  and 
to  listen  to  a  Bong  from  her  lover  in  praise  of  human  iuvcntiuns. 
Naturally,  she  sutlers  from  ovcrstndy  in  her  effort  to  comprehend  all 
this.  The  lyrical  poems  of  "  Thalatta"  and  "  Suapiria,"  which  are 
evidently  meant  to  be  companion«,  are  the  most  fcr^'id  anil  tumultuous 
in  a  book  which  has  nothing  in  it  moderate  or  calm.  In  these  poems, 
the  author's  range  from  the  heights  to  the  deeps  is  well  displayed. 
The  following  quotation  from  "Thalatta"  is  a  good  sample  of  the 
author's  impassioned  work.  The  metre,  together  with  that  of 
"Suspiria,"  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  sound  of  the 
sea.     (Note,  p.  ai2)  :— 

"  Iio  !  whrro  n  {<ciT|iliyry  ]K)rtnl  nf  the;  muujitain  h«ait  exp&adl, 
rortvutouB  Kliniltjwy  CiiUrusB,  woatliti'-iioklcucd  spire  ; 
ThfTo  multitudiooua  wAtcra  'irandcr  gT«yl>'  in  th^i  gloDm  ; 
Within  tbo  high  fle»4Aiii:ta*ry  it  goil  cliiip«;i>«oa  d-iintn  ; 
lu  juid  (lut  thoy  wuDilur,  aunilirv  «oiirtiern  by  tlie  S*t<'i 
WL«r«  a  dint  Hoa-PKtti)«<i  WoudeUi  in  Milcmu,  iiufieiL  BUt«- 
Wher«  no  itiortal  breath  dare  whiflp^r,  only  hollow  funding  Hiirj^, 
A  wclti^r  of  wilil  wftUrrB  with  tlicii'  niclanchi»ly  dirges. 

Bcbold  thoy  raw  in  eclioing  cava  tbi-ir  ^rrntli  n-iit  Ivtig  ngo, 
Rent  for  a  Uir  where  grim  PcapAir  rnllji  nhonliifiring  to  and  fro  ; 
To  iind  (ro  thi:y  fiiti'iiuii  T'iU  priHiigioiia  IxiuhUra, 
Uouading  tlteiu  tilcv  jicl>l>U«  with  huge  Atlant«u)  Bh«ul<ier«." 

"  Rtnrra  und  Drang"*  is  an  anonymous  volume  of  verse,  which  be^ 
some  merits  not  denoted  by  its  title.  Some  few  of  the  poems,  it  is 
true,  are  slightly  obscure,  and  moat  of  them  are  serious,  but  there  is 
BO  excessive  straining  after  intensity.  "  Lines  to  a  Brook "  and 
"Youth  and  Age"  may  be  noted  especially:  tUcy  arc  clear  and 
rational,  yet  not  prcsaically  rational. 

The  three  new  playsf  by  the  author  of  "Callirrhoe"  and  "  Fair 
Rosamond''  are  not  all  of  them  good.  The  play  uf  " Loyalty 'i*r 
Love,"  on  the  policy  of  the  Kmperor  llcnry  Vl.  in  Sicily,  hmi  a 
plot  which  the  reader  can  hardly  follow;  so  involved  in  intricad'es, 
so  embarrassed  with  impertinent  and  ill-detined  characters,  that  no 
properly  critical  .spectator  would  think  of  allowing  its  re  presentation 
to  continue  to  the  fifth  act.  "  William  Riif'uB"  is  a  different  sort  of 
piece.  Here,  at  any  rate,  there  is  what  one  expected  from  this  writer — 
an  intelligible  story.  The  defect  is  that  there  is  no  dramatic  interest 
of  plot.  The  King,  Auselm,  Flanibard,  certain  Saxous,  and  other  per- 
sonages go  out  and  in,  and  express  their  sentiments  and  make  refer- 
ences to  dilTercnt  historical  matters,  but  thoy  do  nothing  to  help 
forward  the  action.    The  really  satisfactory  thing  in  the  play  is  the 


*  "Sturm  u»i]  DraiiK-''    London:  Hlliot  Stock. 
+  "The  Fatlier'a  Tragifdy."     "William  RwfuB." 
fiald.    London :  Uooi^  Bell  tt  Sons. 


"Loyaltj*  orLov*." 
ClUtoo  :  J.  llkkOT  &.  San.     1886. 
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de*th  of  Bafus,  and  five  acts  arc  too  manv  as  a  prelude  to  this.  It 
fthonid  be  noted  that  a  poetical  but  not  a  dramattc  unity  ia  given  to 
ttie  piece  b}*  the  old  blinded  Saxon  peasant,  with  hi«  proplieey  of  tho 
venfeBDCC  to  be  taken  by  Mother  Earth  upon  tho  tyrnnt.  Sonic  of 
the  reflections  of  this  old  man  are  well  worth  nntinf{.  There  in  a  fine 
paaUf^e  at  the  bcginniug,  iu  which  he  consoles  himself  with  tho  thought 
tluU  Earth  ia  still  faitliful  to  herself  and  her  children,  in  efiito  of  Nor> 
and  other  appearances : — 

'*  Wc  muit  (tilnnit,  be  [waitent.  forfrive ! 

But  that'*  to  diMRo  your  mind  ;  l  novor  tbouglit 

Tbftt  tii)d  cJkAni^od  Hi*.     I  thongbt  within  niyMlf 

Tli«  fteasniji  wimn  not  i»ircr  thou  tlio  lj<inl, 

You  iiiigbt  ilvppiiil  on  Hiiu.      It'i  altereil  now  ; 

He'*  I'od  of  &tttl(!  Abbey  ....   on  tlio  Iwicb 

Htt  let  them  fanddle  np  King  llttrold's  bonu, 

lla'i  stra*!!  our  pmjrnrs  ai  aahua  tu  tbo  wiml, 

Suffbrcil  fluvli  re*arreciiuD  o(  in«a'ii  Umc* 

A$  moilMt  Death  eriea  sbAmo  of.     He  repoDti, 

His  {lut  is  Dofc  proplwtic  of  bxUy ; 

Bol  »t  ths  bnuang-plaoM  of  tb«  wvn 

All  koepeth  coostaat  to  its  habitiide ; 

Tbera  b  so  Qh&Dge  of  cttston  ia  tha  aJr ; 

Ydd  osk  dnm  scorns ;  I  sin  Gotnforte'L 

Tbe  earth  is  EsicUsb  stUI  itb«  soil  givini  suck ; 

It  will  oot  mr  stmofe  duldreo. 

Wh&t't  tkst  nniM  ^ 
I  boar  ■  wlmtliBg  sod  tlw  sfdint  of  wood. 
Art  slisrpeiiinii  amm  t " 

"The  Father's  Tragedy,"  which  rcpresenta  the  hintory  of  King 
I  Vobert  III.  of  Scotland,  Albany  his  brother,  and  the  iJiixc  of  Hotb- 
I  say  his  son,  has  much  more  dramatic  coherence  than  "  William  Hofas/' 
I  It  may  be  that  the  play  i%  pathetic  rather  than  tragical,  that  the  King 
is  tco  alyect  and  weak  for  tragedy.  That,  howerer,  dws  not  prnrent 
{  the  characters  from  being  well  bmnght  oat  and  w<;ll  contrasted. 
^^^*crT  scrne  is  vivid  and  dramstieally  necesAftry.  The  verse  is,  a» 
^B  n^t  have  been  expected  Grom  the  author  of  "  Fair  KoMDOond/'  nn- 
^M  taretd  aod  eloquent 

^  Tbc  "Secret  of  Death"*  ia  ooe  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Idylls,  uutor- 
taasiely  not  translated  simply,  bat  still  encumbered  ia  the  macbineiT 
1^  tnoaiatioa  wnh  gR«t  ptsAeit  of  antranslbrtiicd  Ssaakrit  smi 
hsBgng  to  it.  Besides  this  there  are  many  other  traoalstioas  in  th« 
Wk  from  different  lai^nages,  aad  a  nnmher  of  original  poems.  The 
WUd  of  the  Rajpoot  wife  ia  fiady  done.  Mr.  AraoM  has  alao  pal>- 
%kti  a  translation  of  the  "  Bhanvad  Gtti  "*  iato  Mank  verse. 

The  Dean  of  Chiehewer  haa  eMeded  hia  poetieal  worka,r  pntcing  in 
(mt  of  them  all  the  vdl-kMWB  Newfigal*  fotm  on  Petrs. 

TWre  is  aotfaag  MDcaf  LotJ  Bliiiihuuii'a  "fbawofa  Uh/'Xm 
fmi  as  bis  oAea  qantod  Oiceh  cpipMB  an  lealaiML  There  are  sone 
i^groos  Aastraltan  sataics,  ia  good  WMinil  eooplct*.  But  sAost  of  the 
|BCH,  it  Bost  be  ronfrswil,  are  iBwpyuinting'.  '*  Chevy  Chase  "  is  ons 

■ -1W  SmtH  sI  I>i^'   >6w  tb«   Sssnna    WiOt  mmm  OOmtai  timm, 

t~is«.-^wtoi«i|.  iTj  -hiirmiii  ■mil  fir  rim  rf  niiifc—- 
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of  tliem  ;  one  vente  of  it  is  worth  quoting,  in  order  to  show  Kov  Lord 
Slicrbrooke  has  treated  the  subject  :— 

"  I'or  Witlienngton  my  bcwrt  i«  woc- 

Tlikt  «ver  he  iilAiu  aboulil  be, 
Fo»  wlieu  Ilia  le^p  wore  cut  in  two 
Ho  fonght  ujion  bia  kncc^" 

Thia  is  lu  the  mHtiiior  of  Kiug  Riehurd  I.,  who  is  stated,  not  in  the 
"Catalogoe  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  hut  in  the  chronicle  of 
Rebecca  and  Itowena,  to  have  included  amoug  his  poems  the  song  of 
"  Britons  never  Slaves  shall  be,"  and  other  arraugctncnta  of  old 
material. 

The  more  recent  poems  in  Mr.  Holland's  collection*  will  not 
compete  in  interest  with  the  earliest.  The  ]iocm  on  "  Dryburgh 
Abbey  "  leaves  out  what  is  now  the  principal  glory  of  the  place ;  it  was 
written  in  the  fortunate  days  when  ScoLt  was  still  Uviug,  and  the  first 
draft  of  it  was  praised  by  Scott  in  the  year  1S23. 

Among  recent  translations,  the  most,  important  are  Mr.  JB.  D.  A. 
Morshcad's  "(Kdipus  the  King''  (MacmiliauJ,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Way's 
version  of  six  books  of  the  "  Iliad  "  (Sampson  Low).  Mr.  Morshead  is 
very  successful  both  in  the  dialogues  and  the  choruses.  The  fault  of 
his  blaok  verse  is,  that  it  oeeasionalEy  is  too  imitative  and  ingenious. 
His  metal  is  not  always  thoroughly  i'used  ;  there  are  foreign  substaticea 
iu  it,  such  as  "  dree  his  weird."  A  good  example  of  skill  in  using 
English  models  is  shown  in  the  rendering  of  lines  120-3  : — 

*'  Yfift  and  wliat  hollciw  place  of  wavei  or  hUlti, 
Whftt  dell  in  sU  CitlL.TrDa'B  ^lami>rou9  side, 
fiat  ahall  re-echo  to  thy  cry,  wlifit  timo 
*  THoit  loameat  of  tlit::  wuillLick  wlicrcunto 

A  ^'ali'  <.>f  loouiinj;  furtuiie  K]>ril  tU(w  un 
But  tA  a  UqU  for  liarbour." 

Mr.  Way's  "  Iliad  "  is  in  the  metre  of  "  Sigurd  the  Volsung."  It  is  a 
very  spirited  n-ndcring. 

In  "Greek  Polk  Songs  from  the  Turkish  "Provinces  of  Greece: 
Literal  and  Metrical  Translations,"  by  Lucy  M.  J.  Oarnett  {Gltiot 
Stock),  will  be  found  a  great  deal  ol'  interesting  popular  poetry, 
faithfully  represented  in  English. 

Tlie  edition  of  the  "York  Mystery  Plays,"  by  Miss  Luoy  Toulmin 
Smith  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1 88.^),  is  another  contribution  by 
the  Clarendon  Press  to  the  study  of  early  literature.  It  is  strange 
that  the  York  book  of  plays  should  have  escaped  notice  eo  long.  Miss 
Toulmin  Smith  dcscn-cs  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  the  Knglish 
draua,  or  of  the  Northern  dialect  of  lilugUsh,  for  her  successflil 
enterprise. 

W.  P.  Kuii. 


*  "  Drybnrgb  Abbey,  a,nA.  other  Po<mii."    By  Thoiata  Agar  IIoUaokI,  M.A.  Oxoa,, 
Rwtorof  Ppysiagi,  Snuex.     iMudon  :  Ustchnrdi.     1834. 
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Tin  ut  Mason  of  this  vear  will  be  little  mcnionible  in  the  annalit 
W  English  painting,  for  ic  has  been  singularly  barren.  None  of 
our  best  painters  hare  produced  pictures  which  will  increase  their  re- 
pvuation ;  there  have  been  no  very  specially  valuable  or  interesting 
«wlw  exhibited  by  outtiidcrs,  nor  has  there  been  any  couitpicuouii 
derrloptQent  of  talent  amon^^t  the  youuf^  artists. 

Those  of  iw  who  can  read  (or  thiuk  thi-y  can  read)  between  the  lines, 

£■0^7  that  the  distrust  and  nntafi;onism  felt  by  the  otititide  artists  and  the 

piUic  to  the  management  of  the  Acadcray  have  distinctly  incrcasol, 

AJiil  that    despite  Sir  Frederick   licighton's    diplomatic   courtesies, 

^itcR  will  soon  have  to  be  some  very  radical  changes  if  Burlington 

XliJaK  ia  to  continue  iu  the  po&ition  which  it  has  gradually  itsnrpod. 

IVi^ps  even  the  excessively  astute  move  of  electing  Mr.  IJumc- Jones 

auABtociatc.  mar  in  the  end  do  more  harm  tban  good.     It  has  cer- 

'tainly  set  folks  talking  about  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Royal  Aca- 

<3aqr,  about  its  manner  of  first  trying  to  crush,  and  failing  that  to  take 

mlnBitagc  of,  all  talent  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  its  own  truditions; 

ami  this  tardy  recognition  of  au  art  ivhich  the  Academy  has  failed  to 

svbdoc,  seems  to  wither  the  last  leaf  of  con-sistency  which  yet  remained 

tolJUt  managers  of  Uurlington  Uoui-c.     Many  of  us  groaned  in  spirit 

■hen  at  Ro^etti's  death  there  were  gathered  together,  at  the  Winter 

£ihibitiou  of  the  Academy  an  imperfect  collection  of  his  works, 

buij£  with  such  manifest  ignorance  or  contempt,  that  in  deferciiee 

to   toe  unanimous  verdict  of  the  press  the  arrangements  had  to  be 

entirely  changed,  and  thought   that  we    discerned   the  endeavour— 

■a      the   present   writer    thinks,    the    Kbamefnl    endeavour— of    the 

Academy,  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of  one  who  in  life  had  been 

oeiglecteii   and    scorned    by    that    very    bi>dy ;     and    now   a  similar 

actioD  is  being   taken   with   regard  to   Rurne-Jonea.      Had  all  the 

RoMettis  been  exhibited  together  at   any  other  place  than  Burling- 

tun  Uou^e,  M'hat  would  have  happened?     Why,  people  would  have 

•aid,  even  the  least  arti>rtic,  how  comes  it  that  this  man  was  not  aii 

Associate  ?     And  if  he  was  not,  is  there  not  something  wrong  in  tiie 

va,j  Associates  arc  chosen  ?     And  this  noutd  liavc  been  said  again  with 

eveD  stronger  emphasis  at  the  death  of  nume-Joncs.     The  present  trick 

ia  evident  as  it  is  unworthy.     When  Academic  patronage  and  recogui- 

would  have  been  valuable  to  the  young  man,  it  was  withheld  cn- 

iy;  when  his  work  and  his  fame  have  become  bo  great  that  they 

Ished  lustre  upon  those  who  are  associated  with  them,  the  recogni- 

tnd  patronage  come  unsolicited. 

AVe  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  on  this  a  little,  as  it  is  the  only 

leuntiaD^  art  incident  of  the  year,  and  it  has  been  enormously  talked 

^cfM.    Besides,  there  is  another  point  of  view  of  tlicsc  matters — that 

which  a  connected  with   the  Groavenor  Gallery,  which  has  from  )t« 

TCf  Gist  day  been  nssoeiated  chirtly  with  Mr.    linrne- Jones's  work, 

ttdvhich  bas  always  paid  it  and  him  the  highest  honour.     In  the 

aaukofthc  majority  of  London  picture-goei-s.  tliere  is  undoubtedly 

uJBpreasion  that  if  they  want  to  see  Burnc-Joues  tlicy  must  go  to 
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th«  '*  Grosvcaor,"  and  th&t  at  that  gallery  they  will  find  hvca,  and 
find  also  all  the  lesser  lights  of  prc-RaphaelitiBm.  But  what  will 
hapjicn  to  the  Grosvenor  now,  and  who  will  care  for  the  works  of 
the  disciplvs,  wheu  "  the  Great  Panjandrum  himseir,  him  with  the  little 
button  on  top,"  is  helping  Macwhirter  and  Herbert  and  Honlev  to 
hang  pictures  ut  Burlingtoii  House? 

However,  there  the  matter  atand^  Henceforward  Edward  Bume- 
Jones  has  the  right  to  put  "  A.R.A."  after  his  name,  and  to  have 
eight  works  on  the  walls  of  Burlington  House.  The  Academy  have 
"  bottled  "  their  most  dangerous  upponeut  by  enrolling  him  in  their 
ranks.    What  was  it  our  greatest  poet  »aid  once? 


•■  Jiut  for  a  haudfal  of  tilvor  lio  loft  lu, 
Jut  for  ft  ribanti  to  stick  in  bia  cokt."  ' 

Rightly  or  wrooglyi  that  will  be  the  general  feeling  in  the  mind* 
of  thoee  whose  sympathy  and  belief  have  been  given  uuatiutedly  to 
the  work  and  aims  of  our  greatest  prc-Raphaclite  artist. 

Out  of  the  group  of  pre-tliiphaclitrs,  indeed,  nowoulyonc  remain*— 
the  painter  of 'The  Li^ht  of  tho  World"  and  "The  Awakening  Con- 
Bcicncc;*'  and  he  has  exhibited  this  Hcason  in  a  room  by  itself  a  great  pic- 
ture called  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,"  on  which  he  haa  been  at 
work  for  t«n  years.  It  is  a  rciidoringofthe  flight  into  Kgypt,tr«ated  from 
a  somewhat  mystical  point  of  view,  the  sacred  personages  of  the  story 
being  acpon^panicd  in  their  flight  by  the  spirits  of  the  children  slain  ia 
Bethlehem — who,  crowned  with  flowers  and  illutuiuatcd  with  celestial 
light,  surround  the  fugitives — visibte  only  to  the  child  Jesus.  The 
idea  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  it  is  worked  out  wit}i  minuteaess  and 
with  a  great  wealth  of  detail ;  and  the  result  is  a  grand  picture,  though, 
like  all  7\Ir.  Hunt's  works,  one  to  which  much  exception  may  be 
taken.  I  have  no  time  here  to  analyze  its  merits  or  defects,  but  it  is 
clfi-irahle  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  work  is  ctsM?nli»)ly  a  real 
religious  picture,  as  opposed  to  one  which  is  merely  a  religious  exercise 
for  an  artiste  This  is  no  naked  English  baby  ehristened  by  the  most 
sacred  of  names  for  the  purpose  of  modern  popularity,  such  as  may  bo 
seen  kicking  its  fat  limbs  in  the  great  room  of  the  Academy ;  nor  is  it 
of  thic  type  of  Mr.  Long.  RA.'s  "Anno  Domini,"  in  which  the  flight 
into  Egypt  is  treated  only  as  a  convenient  subject  on  which  to  hang 
archaeological  detail,  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  for  picture-seers  who 
are  not  pressed  for  time,  to  look  at  this  picture  of  Mr.  Long's,  if  oiily 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  how  entirely  a  great  subject  can  be  swamped 
by  a  wrong  method  of  treatment.  To  copy  the  form  of  an  amustpg 
series  now  appearing  in  Punch,  this  work  might  come  under  Uie 
beading  of  "Pictorial  Puzzles,  No.  1,"  with  the  problem — -given  a 
miscellaneous  crowd  of  Egyptians,  to  find  the  Holy  Family. 

Let  us.  however,  leave  single  pictures,  and  look  quickly  through  the 
giilleries — premising  that  there  ore  about  lour  thousand  pictures 
exhibiting  in  Loudon  at  the  prcseut  moiacnt,  and  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  do  mote  than  select  one  or  two  htre  and  there. 

There  is  this  year  no  very  popular  picture  at  any  gallery — 1  meui 
any  one  picture  of  which  the  public  in  general  talk  eagerly,  as  they  did 
last  year  of  Orchardson's  "Mariagc  dc  t^omenance  " — ^"bnt  the  same 
painter  has  one  of  the  most  skilful  pictures  in  the  Academy,  repre- 
Bcntiog  the  mlvn  at  Madame  Ri^camier's.     It  is  a  rci^  lai^eand  ratber 
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tcaXl^red  compositiou,  notable  for  several  thtags — gnorl  coluiir,  a  real 

tt(ti£  of  dignity  »nd  dramatic  puwcr  iu  its  conception  of  the  scene  aud 

leoiltfing  of  the  figures,  anti  an  aWiice  of  the  petty  prupridy  aud  irre- 

Inutili'tail  which,  as  a  rule,  mark  English   historical  painting.     Its 

dierfiult  is  a  lack  ut'  life  and  iucerest — all  is  there  but  the  emotional 

r»]«l**-    These  figures  might  lire  in  a  minute  or  two,  but  as  vet  "  the 

jJiDToan  hasn't  come."    There  is  a  large  Millais,  too,  in  tuis  third 

Atom  at  the  Academy — large  as  his  last  year's  "  Idyll  "—of  "  A  Sick 

OrailkolDgist " — a  composition  of  several  figures,  ouly  partially  success- 

M.   There  seems  no  reason  why  the  ornithologist's  children  and  wife 

ftboald  be  merely  vulgar,  as  they  are  here ;  and  were  it  not  that  in  the 

ccner  ritt  Mr.  Millais's  favourite  little  jrirl  with  the  pathetic  eyes,  the 

pirtore  vould  be  almost  wholly  unsuccesaftil.     As  it  is,  it  is  a  tmtv 

tl'l'fft  vhich  has  failed.     Is  it  not  strange  that  a  painter  who  used 

t«  bit  the  mark  so  invariably  in  his  subject-pictures,  lias  fur  the  last 

danl  years   as  invariably  missed  it?       Fancy  an  archer  whose  skill 

inwfMed  year  by  year,  but  who  couldn't  get  his  arrows  iulo  the  target 

aa  fapnsed  to  do  iu  the  Aay*  of  imperfect  science !     \»  it  the  Htackcning 

of  the  string  called  *'  effort "  which  now  cnuscs  these  pictorial  arrows  to 

fall  short  of  their  goal  ?     Let  us  take  what  we  can  get  and  be  thankful. 

IVre  is  K  little  "Lady  Primrose,"  in  a  pink  and  white  dress  here,  by 

tleumc  artist,  which  would  "  take  a  lot  of  beating." 

Tbc  prevalent  pictorial  motive  of  our  great  jiaintcra  for  tlic  last  two  or 

tlm  years   has  been    "Babies,"    and   our   old    friend   the    Ilritish 

must  have  at  least  eujuycd  thitt  peculiarity  to  the  full  in  the 

emy.      There   are,   it  is   true,   about   five   nude   figures   in   the 

nt  exhibition,  but  it  would  not  be   much  of  an  exaggeratiou  to 

that    there   are  nearly   five   hundred   babies.     Every   variety  of 

i^iQtde     healthiness    or     sickliness     is    displayed    here.      A    new 

"liUpatian  Warehouse''  might  be  set  up,  with  shoes,  socks,  capes, 

Awisand  bonnets  of  these  Academic  "  innocent!>."    There  is,  I  notice, 

mt  tpecial  kind  of  bonnet,  like  a  miniature  coal-scuttle,  lined  with 

^t^  satin,  which  is  a  great  favourite  with  Academiciaus,  and  which 

ikcj  have  attained  great  skill  in  rendering.     Shoes  also,  particularly 

toe  with  a  strap  and  one  button,  arc,  like  Osric's  "  carriages,  very 

*'  their  "  fancy,"  and   short   white  socks  are  also  successfully 

in  several  instances !     It  is  remarkable  that  in  this,  as  of  course 

V41  the  less  important  branches  of  their  art,  the  Academicians  and 

laodates  surpass  the  outsirlo  artists.    There  arc  not  ouly  a  larger 

■nber  of  Academic   babies,   but   they   are    bigger,  chubbier,   and 

hlNerdnased  than  the  others.     The  average  toilet  of  one  of  these 

Imbued  sucklings   mu^t   cost   about   twenty   pounds,   and   as   it   is 

amiably  of  spotless  freshness,  must  be  a  somewhat  costly  element  in 

tW  household  expenses.     The  great  apostle  of  this  new  "  cry  of  the 

duMrcn''  i*  an  Assodntc  called  Morris,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 

(liWiTer,  iu   a   pictorial   sense,    the   universal  attractiveness   of  the 

"■ilhnery  baby."     In  about  four  years  this  excessively  skilful  artist 

b»  mated  a  new  religion,  ouc  that  could  only  be  describtrd  iu  a  ucw 

"Sutor  Resartus,"     Those  of  our  readers  who  remember  Ihccolourcd 

{data  given  away  with  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  Gmjthic  and  the 

lUtJiratttl  lAHuion  yeu-H,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  our  wonla  when 

weav  that  it  seems  likely  that  in  a  few  years  infants  of  that  order  will 

be  lb  chief  staple  of  our  English  art. 

TU.  Sim;.  X 
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One  can  only  laugh  at  it,  but  in  truth  the  «u1>jcct  i«  pitiable  cuough, 
for  it  nut  unly  means  that  poiiitc-ra  ari;  to  vntak  in  braiu  and  poor 
in  heart  iis  to  be  able  to  appreciate  jioue  of  the  really  vital  and 
beautiful  aspects  of  life  and  Nature,  but  that  they  arc  wilfully 
descending  tu  the  level  of  tbosit  wbu  eiire  only  to  produce  such  work 
as  neccssttateg  least  labour  and  procures  moat  pay. 

Must  we,  who  congratulate  oursclres  upon  our  art  progress  since  the 
days  of  Cox  and  Turner,  Wilkie  and  IjCslic,  liiid  our  future  subjcets 
only  in  the  domain  of  the  nnrscry  V  At  all  events,  wc  did  try  to  paint 
men  and  women  in  the  old  days ;  our  Academy  was  not  filled  with 
smirking  infants  its  it  is  now. 

Let  us  look  at  something  else,  and  mention  two  young  men 
who  are  advancing  in  their  art  rapidly.  Theae  are  Mr.  Bartlctt 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  ForbcB,  both  painters  wIiobu  work  shows  tiiG 
influence  of  foreign  teaching.  j\Ir.  Ilartlclt  ha.s  a  picture  of  boys 
bathing,  in  the  Groevenor,  and,  in  the  Acailemy,  one  which  repre- 
sents a  widow  showing  the  last  statuette  which  her  husband  made 
to  some  friends.  Both  are  tine — the  first  especially  good  in  its 
drawing  of  the  ligures  and  the  effect  of  atmosphere ;  the  second 
striking  its  quiet  pathetic  note,  uiiaflcctedly  and  -teeurely.  Mr.  JJart- 
lett  is  not  a  great  painter  yet,  and  perhaps  he  never  will  be,  but  he  is 
a  very  accomplished  student  of  painting,  and  if  he  continues  improv- 
ing as  he  has  done  of  late^  will  take  a  very  high  rank  amongst  English 
artists.  lie  draws  considerably  better  than  most,  and  he  has  learnt,  at 
the  Beau\  Arts  I  should  think,  what  "tone''  is.  In  this  Academy 
picture,  the  placing  oC  the  ligures  in  the  various  parts  oi  the  room  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  power  of  hv  vaUurti  to  indicate  position,  a 
power  habitually  negicctcd  by  the  majority  of  English  figure  painters. 
Some,  indeed,  despite  it  altogether,  and  it  is  worth  while  in  this 
counectiou  to  look  at  the  large  Venetian  picture  by  Mr.  Fildes,  of  girls 
sitting  on  a  doorstep,  in  which  there  i»  not  a  single  right  value  from 
beginning  to  cud.  T  confess  that  to  me  this  picture  is  singidarly  irri- 
tating, from  its  entirely  wrongheaded  artilicial  rendering  of  its  subjccU 
These  fresh- coloured,  brightly  dressed,  irreproachably  clcaa  women,  are 
no  more  like  "Venetians"  than  they  are  like  South  Sea  Islanders; 
their  whole  spirit  and  character  has  been  left  out  or  mistaken.  If 
you  want  to  have  your  Venetian,  with  her  dusky,  dirty,  slipshod 
beauty  (or,  as  is  more  common,  iigliue«s],  Van  Haaueu  will  give  bor 
you,  and  give  you  also  that  trait  of  southern  insouciance  and  reckless- 
ness which  those  women  possess.  It  ia  the  absence  of  the  beadle,  so 
to  speak,  which  is  the  key-uuLe  to  much  of  their  outward  secuio^. 
By-tbe-way,  with  an  inconsistency  which  is  all  their  own,  after  electing 
OS  an  Associate,  Henry  Woods,  the  painter  of  Venetian  street  scenes, 
the  Academy  haa  rejected  thie  year  the  pictures  of  Vau  Haanen,  to 
whom  Woods  owes  all  that  is  worth  learning  in  his  art.  Considering 
that  Van  Haanen  is  a  pointer  whose  actual  technical  accompliahmeut 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  but  our  three  or  four  greatest  artists,  and 
that  his  pictures  when  admitted  to  the  Academy  have  always  been 
amongst  the  most  important  in  the  exhibition,  this  rejection  can  only 
be  supposed  to  come  from  very  unjustifiable  causes.  To  admit,  as  has 
been  done  this  ycar.anch  an  enormous  mass  of  dull  and  meaningless  work 
by  outsiders,  and  reject  an  importaut  picture  by  a  great  foreign  artist, 
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btt«  who  is  invariably  apprccriatcd  in  England,  is  one  of  those  ads 
iac  to  the  irresponsible  autboritj  which  the  Academy  wields,  and 
irbicfcit  is  quite  time  it  should  wit-Id  no  lougcr.  Before  leaving  the 
Academy, the  frieze  of  Mr.  W.  K,  F.  Britton  should  be  noticed;  it  is 
I  strong  original  piece  of  work,  which  is  specially  remarkable  for  being 
decoratire  in  efTect  as  welt  as  lu  name. 

Tie  GrosTcnor  Gallery  has  suffered  this  year  very  much  from  the 

rithdrawal  of  5Ir.  Burne-Jonea,  though  I  believe  that  this  was  only 

lectdcntaUy  coinnidcnl  with  liisi  eleetiou  as  an  Associate,  and  that  he 

rill  in  future  contribute  to  iKith  galleries.     However,  his  absence  is 

rery  keenly  felt,  and   there  is  little  in  the  gallery  to  atone  for  this 

appointineut.     Mr.  Richmond   has  a  large  picture  of  an  Athenian 

udience,  of  which  one  can  only  admire  the  effort  and  patience  of  the 

JlrtiBt,  and  regret  the  result.     It  ought  to  be  a  fine  work  and — well  it  is 

not.     It  is  not  even  good  as  a  purely  decorative  painting,  leaving  out 

all  effort  at  rcprodnang  an  ancient  life.     The  figures  are  stiffly  dressed 

up  in  their   classic  robes,  the  architecture  is  uomiually  Grecian,  but 

resembles  the  "  Grecian  "  of  the  City  Koad,  rather  than  Athens;  the 

appearance   of    the  whole    is    spectral    as    to    its    substance,  and 

monotonous  in  its  colour.      Some  unhallowed  genius,  in  a  moment 

of  inspiration,  auggcstwi  it  shoiilil   be  cidled  "  The  red,  white,  and 

"ae,"  and  the  gibe  aptly  expresses  the  iteration  of  the  colouring. 

On  the  other   hand,   Mr.   Richmond's    portraits    have  improved; 

ihough  still  touched  with  too  tine  fingers,  still  far  too  "  high  falutin" 

to  be  natural,  they  have  considerable  beauty  and  occasional  flashes  of 

insight.      The  portrait  of  Andrew   Lang,  for  instance,  sitting  at  a 

writing-desk    and   turning   round   as  if  to  speak  to  the  sprctator,  ex- 

prenea  character  admirably ;  there  is  a  kind  of  high-class  scholar-look 

about  it,  ability  plus  the  ducliess,  veil  befitting  the  accomplished  man 

of  the  two  worlds  of  art  and  society. 

The  best  portrait  undoubtedly,  which  is  shown  in  the  Orosvenor 
is  that  of  Stanford  the  musician,  by  Hcrkomer,  who  has  this  year 
greitly  improved  upon  his  previous  work  of  this  kind.  He  has  a 
portrait  in  the  Academy  of  a  yomig  lady  in  a  white  dress,  which 
ts  the  l^est  of  the  year.  Bnt  the  two  most  successful  things  in 
tbe  Qroaveuor,  in  thuir  verv  diQ'erent  ways,  are  the  smallest  and  the 
gest  pictnres  there.  TKc  first,  which  is  incomparably  the  best,  is 
tiny  composition  by  Alma  Taidema,  of  a  girt,  a  circular  scat,  a 
tree,  and  a  blue  sea,  called  "Expectations."  There  is  little  to 
be  taid  about  it  beyond  its  perfcetncss,  for  the  subject  is  simply 
nrthing,  the  marvellous  cxccutiou  all.  The  marble  is  warmed  with 
•uwhiue  through  and  through,  and  the  Judas  blossoms  glow  against 
Hm  ink  tea.  The  blue  water  is  of  a  brilliant  depth  of  colour,  such  as 
ofcc  has  teen  in  Nature,  but  a  painter  has  rarely  rendered  ;  and  so  on 
'tfcroaghout  each  little  detail  of  the  girl's  dress  and  the  white  town 
Twhich  we  can  just  see  across  the  waters  of  the  bay,  An  absolute  gem,  of 
•wbidi  Mr.  Tadema  should  well  be  very  proud — a  triumph  of  painting. 
The  other  picture  in  hardly  a  painting  at  all,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
^^  iheword,  bnt  a  great,  and  in  many  wayssncccMfut,  attempt,  to  render 
^h  Tiable  ihc  terror  and  beauty  of  a  prune  Gre.  It  is  an  animal  picture 
^B  VUr.  Ncttlc^hip,  and  its  chief  subject  is  a  great  lion  standing  up 
^H    w/bM  a  whirl  of  smoke  and  tlame  roaring  in  terror.     In  some  ways 
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it  is  hardly  n  painting ;  for  inataiico,  one  could  scsirccly  call  any  of  its 
work  genuine  bru^h-work ;  but  it  is  a  geuitioe  work  of  art,  and  is  full 
of  power.  There  is,  iiitlecd^  some  magiiilicciicc  in  the  posiiiou  and 
actions  of  tlic  Hon  and  lionessi  such  as  one  coiilil  ncarccly  parallel  in 
English  animal  painting;  it  is  an  almost  sculpturesque  grandeur  which 
Mr.  Nettleship  lias  gained  in  this  work. 

Beyond  thc»c.  there  i*  only  tho  niidc  picture  of  Mr.  Watts  to  mark 
the  year,  and  it,  though  in  i-laces  of'  great  beauty,  is  not  wholly 
KucccBsfiil.  There  is  an  aspect  of  weak-kuccdiic»!!i  about  the  female 
figure  which  is  somewhat  repellent,  and  the  head  of  both  "  Love  and 
Life  "  are  feeble^  and  more  like  those  of  conventional  statuary  than  of 
human  beings.  The  colour  is  very  beautiful  throughout ;  and  in  this 
respect  so  is  the  blue  landsctipc  which  this  painter  calls  "  Ararat." 

The  nude  study  of  ilypatia,  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  introduces  a  new 
artist  (we  believe  quite  young,  an  AmencanJ  who  makes  a  bold  hid  for 
popularity,  and  who  at  all  events  ha»  plenty  of  pluck.  It  is  carefully 
drawn  from  a  rather  poorly  shaped  model,  and  very  carefully  painted, 
hut  the  net  result  i;*  to  me  cold  and  unpleasant.  A  younp  man,  one 
fancies,  shoidd  fail  in  accuracy  rather  than  fail  in  emotion,  and  this 
picture,  though  it  represents  the  end  of  Hypalia's  life  accoriUu^  to 
Kingslcy's  account  of  it,  has  no  emotion  whatever.  The  artist  has 
painted  a  carcfLLl  picture,  but  not  a  great  oue :  this  work  is  good  9A  a 
stepping-stone,  not  as  a  monument. 

There  is  practically  no  sculpture  tliis  year,  except  the  great  bronae 
St.  George  and  tin;  Dragon,  in  the  Academy,  by  Uoehm.  This  is  fine, 
but  suggests  that  the  sculptor  wlio  did  it  had  hardly  leisure  to  work 
out  his  conception.  The  main  notion  ia  good,  but  the  parts  seen 
inaufticieutly  elaborated  and  thought  out,  Neither  Alfred  Gilbert  nor 
Thorncycroft  send  any  important  work. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  holds  its  own,  and  U 
taking  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  its  rival,  the  Koyal  Society.  Both 
have  di(jlomas  now  (it  doesn't  seem  to  improve  or  harm  their  painting), 
and  there  i.s  a  rumnur  that  the  Institute  Prc*idvnt  is  to  be  knighted, 
as  the  one  at  the  old  Society  (Sir  John  (iiibcrt)  haa  already  been. 

There  is  notliing  very  important  at  cither  place,  though  Mr.  E.  F. 
Brcwtnall's  imaginative  landscape  at  the  old  Society  shows  great 
promise  in  tliis  direction :  one  in  which  advance  ia  ann-ly  needed. 

There  is  scarcely  any  other  gallery  wliich  deserves  individual 
notice,  though  there  are  at  least  a  score  private  or  s^cuii-pnvate 
exhibitions,  from  the  Society  of  British  .-Vrtiflta  itt  Suffolk  Streetj  to  the 
cxhibitiou  of  Lady  .Vmateurs  in  Great  ^larlborough  Street.  At  the 
former  gallery  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sarasatc  by  Mr.  Whistler, 
and  but  little  else.  The  large  picture  of  "Smuiner,"  by  HansMakurt, 
is  <iuilc  unworthy  of  that  artist's  powers;  and  the  "Calvary"  of 
Munkaesy,  which  is  also  being  exhibited  by  itself,  fails  in  its  main 
episode  too  completely  to  be  called  a  fine  picture,  though  there  la  in 
it,  in  placi's,  some  wonderfully  fine  work  of  the  realistic  kind :  the 
face  and  figure  of  the  executioner  with  the  ladder,  for  iuHtanct*,  ia  very 
strong  and  dramatieally  true.  On  the  whole,  a  dull  year  for  pictures 
as  well  as  for  painters — bad  time*  producing  their  effect  on  the  artj  as 
well  as  on  the  pockets  of  the  artists. 

II  u;nv  Qi:H.TCT. 
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tiFiiY. — The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  "  Dictionary 

ijfXalioDa]  Uiographr,"*  which  carries  the  work  down  to  the  irord 

"Betdon,*'  is  a«  good  as  uuy  of  itin  predecesiiors  in  point  of  fulness 

sjhI  arcuracy,  and  imprctisca  us  more  than  ever  with  the  solid,  thorough 

ekincter  of  the  workmanship.     It  contains  uo  article  of  special  im- 

portaocc,  becauEC  it  happens  to  treat  of  uo  first-rate  name ;  but  of 

count  the  chief  utiHty  of  such  a  dictionary  lies  in  its  notices  of  the 

loKf-kaowu  nanico.     In  this  respect  the  general  run  of  the  articles 

in  the  present  volume  arc  all  tliat  could  tic  desired.     Mr.  Garaett's 

article  on  John  Barclay,  the  author  of  "The  Argcnia,"  Mr.  --Kneas 

itackMy's  on  John  Bahol  and  Barbour,  author  of  "  Bruce,"  and  ^Ir. 

TeAlers  on  Baskcrvillc  the  printer,  may  Ik;  Kpecially  mentioned. 

TluvBi..— In  "  Sport,  Travel,  and  Adventure  in  Newfoundland  and 
the  West  lndics,"+  Captain  \\.  U.  Kennedy,  K.N.,  gives  us  au 
ij^meable  and  instructive  account  of  his  experiences  while  acting  as 
senior  naval  officer  oa  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  adds  very 
mBterially  to  our  knowledge  of  tliat  Bingiilarty  little  known  Engliab 
colony.  He  has  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell  us  also  about  other 
places — about  the  ecouomic  condition  of  Cuba>  and  the  Voudou.\i5m 
and  cannibals  of  llaVti. — The  author  of  "  Where  Chinescs  Drive  "J  has 
wiwlr  hidden  fais  name,  and  some  years  hence  he  may  probably  wish 
be  had  aUo  kept  back  bis  initials  of  "T.  A.  D."  lu  couuection  with 
the  British  Legation  at  Peking  be  had  great  opportunities,  while  going 
through  a  two  year^'  course  as  dtudeut- interpreter,  preparatory  to  an 
asHistantship  at  one  of  the  Chincai!  ports ;  but  what  information  be 
|ci»e»  of  n  comparatively  unhackneyed  field  is  all  but  entirely  vitiated 
>limp  facetiuuvness  that  grows  ^ery  tiresome. 

risfn.i.\Nt-:ot'j>. — Mr.  Matibcw  Arnold's  "  Discourses  in  America"^ 

not  unknown  to  readers  of  the  magazines,  but  wc  arc  glad  to  have 

in  a    more    ijermanent  and  convenient    form,   fur    these  three 

'Icctnre*  belong,  each  in   its  own  way,  to  the  best  and  happiest  of 

their  author's  work.     One  of  them,  on  Literature  and  Science,  had 

lone  duty  as  Rede  lecture  at  Cambrtdgo  before  being  pronounced 

America;    the  other  two,    on    Numbers    and   on    Emerson,  were 

''composed  primarily  for  an   American    public.      On   the  whole,   wc 

tile  the  EmerBon  beat :  it  ii^  a  criticism  as  true  as  it  is  fine,      The 

nwiTs  are  introduced   by  a  pessimistic   preface   about  Enghuid,  in 

vkich,  however,   finds  some   refuge   in   one  great  consolatiun,  that, 

'the   individual  Englishman    whenever   and    wherover  exiled    upon 

toilo  his  duty,  does  it  almost  invariably  with  the  old  energy,  courage, 

nrtUL'." — The  age  cannot  he  vitally  bad  that  has  produced  a  hero 

of  ilie  type   of  General  Gordon.     The    Kartoum   Journals,*    which 

■l«adoe:  Smitli,  KIdcr  it  Co.  t   KiJinhurgh  ;  Willwm  BEivckwooil  &  Soni. 

fV^McChiiiixca  I>rivo."     KdjiiIuIi  .stDdootlifuat  Tokiag.    By  a  Studvot  lotvr- 
rnhr,    Lnaan  :  W.  II.  Alien  St  I'n. 
tUwAn:  MufmillaD  k  Co. 
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have  been,  published,  almost  without  an  omission,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  hia  brother,  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  and  the  careful  editorship 
of  luK  kiusman,  Mr.  Egmout  Hake^  give  us  a  hig;her  impression 
than  ever  of  the  rare  qualities  of  the  man  we  have  lost.  They 
contain  so  much  self- revelation  that  they  enable  us,  better  than 
anything  previously  published  has  done,  to  realize  all  sides  of  his 
manlike,  godlike,  childlike  character.  One  is  struck  as  much  by  their 
flashes  of  reai  insight  into  the  situation,  sometimes  almost  of  prevision, 
and  by  their  touches  of  playful  and  LfTcctivc  satire,  as  by  the  unequalled 
endurance,  energy,  aud  courage  of  whieh  they  bear  witness.  Mr.  Hake, 
in  his  introduction,  states  the  case  against  the  late  Govcrnmentstrongly 
but  on  the  whole  ikirlyj  as  we  are  glad  to  n'wjgutzc  after  the  tone  of  his 
recent  work. — "  Industries  and  Banks, "f  by  Mr.  Robert  Ewcn,  is  a  little 
work  of  much  value,  written  witli  a  special  eye  to  the  situation  in  Ireland, 
but  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  »re  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  industries  everywhere.  Mr.  Ewcn  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  immense  iutportunce  of  the  difTusion  of  populai'  credit  as  an 
indispensable  and  most  cfFeetivc  meann  of  creating  and  quickening 
industrial  life,  and  is  iu  particiilnr  a  stronij  advocate  of  the  introdnc- 
tiou  of  peoi^le's  buuks  of  the  Schulzc-Delitzsch  model  into  this 
country.  The  information  lie  has  to  give  on  the  subject  is  very  inter- 
esting and  striking,  and  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  more  authority, 
because  he  has  himself  founded  iuvestmcut  banks  of  an  analogons 
character  in  Scotland,  which  have  proved  remarkably  sncceesfiil. — 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  has  brought  together,  under  the  title  of 
"  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,"!:  a  number  of  miscellaneous  papers, 
drawn  mainly  from  his  experiences  as  a  special  correspondent,  and 
written  with  the  grapliic  vigour  which  characterizes  biro.  There  arc 
sketches  from  personal  knowledge  of  men  like  Skobeleff,  and  Wolseley, 
and  Macgahan ;  of  the  author's  meeting  with  the  late  Czar;  of 
domc  aspects  of  social  life  in  Australia  and  America ;  aud,  not 
the  least  interesting  of  thorn,  of  "  How  1  became  a  War  Corre- 
spondenL"  They  are  full  of  raauly  fcelintr,  as  well  as  a  shrewd 
obBcrvation  of  men  and  things  worth  observing.  —  The  spirit 
in  which  Sir  Phili[i  Ferring  has  coni])08ed  "  Hard  Kuots  in  Shake- 
speare "f  may  be  discovered  from  his  a.sRurance  that,  had  critics 
■pent  half  as  much  time  iu  mastering  tbeir  author's  style  and  marking 
his  phraseology  as  in  presupposing  comiptinn  and  pnlling  down  or 
building  up  according  to  fancy,  there  would  not  be  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  which  exists.  Sir  Philip  is  conservative  of  the  original  text, 
never  forgetting  the  gymnastical  possibilities  and  even  necessities  of 
passionate  dramatic  writing.  In  this  attitude  he  has  the  best  oppor- 
tanity  of  doing  justice  to  Shakespeare.  For  specialists,  this  volume,  difr- 
emsing  with  much  subtlety  ililhcult  passages  in  tweuty-eight  of  the  plays, 
cannot  butbc  an  cfllcient  aid  to  sounder  interpretation.  Thongh  written 
brightly,  it  is  doubtful  whether  general  readers  will  find  much  heuetit 

*  •■  Journals  of   MaiorOtnorftl   C.  O.  Oopdon  at  Kartoiun."    With  tntroduetioa 
uid  "SoU-is  by  A.  K.  Il.itte.     Txintlon  :  Kcgan  Paul  &  Co. 

♦  (Umsuw  :  W,  Purteoua  it  Co. 
J  LonduQ  :  MaciuiltuD  A  Co. 

V'-HanlKnata  in  .Sliakcapearo."     Bjr  Sir  Pliilip  Perring,  Bart.,  formwly  HdiDbr^ 
riiLity  CoUcgo,  Cambridge.     London  ;  LoDgmani,  Green  &  Co. 
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Qt  ^\e93urc  fW)m  these  tucnbrations  of  a  Shakespearean  eathiuiast. 

_"fttVi3  many  failures,  such  us  the  proposol  to  subatitute  "  traitor"  for 

■xmW"  in  Puck's  speech,  but  he  has  some  undoubted  soccessos. — 

IHt.Edinuml  Noble's  "  llussiaii  Revolt  '**  i»  a  rather  strikiug  studj-  on 

the  mol'itionary  niovcmcnt  in  ilussin,  considered  iu  the  light  of  the  past 

iiiU-fv  of  the   nation  and  its  pre^out  outlook.     lie  holds  irith  most 

Rbuou  lUdicaU  that  Iree  aud  federalist  inetitutioua  are  natural  to 

ijAc  Slsrs,  that  the  Czardom  is  an  alien  incubus  that  maintains  its 

ij-  at  home  by  means  of  aggression  abroad,  and  that  Nihilism  is 

EapHy  the  Slavonic  tendency  to  federalism,  fed  by  growing  culightcn- 

XOBit,  and  will    be  a  iicnuancnt   factor  in  the  national  life  so  long  as 

tfcsQtocracy  endures. — Few  existing  building*  have  aucU  a  variety  of 

sztUioetiug  historical  associations  a^  Hauiptou  Court  Palace,  and  Mr. 

^Irocst  Law  has,  for  the  first  time,  presented  these  in  a  complete  and 

ciOQMCtcd  form  iu  a  work  eutitlcd  "  A  History  of  Hampton  Court 

Fklue  in  Todor  Times."  t    He  has  manifestly  spared  no  pains  to  make 

hj(  narrative  as  copious  and  accnrftte  as  possible,  and  has  constructed 

sU>(>kof  more  than  ordinary  inlvrust  out  of  the  curious  aud  ercutful 

Vifc  of  which  this  palace  wa.-*  tlio  soeiio,  while  it  was  the  suecossive  resi- 

dflw  of  WoUey,  Henry  Vlll.,  Maay,  and  Elizabeth.     The  narraiive 

'vrO  be  continued  in  a  future  volume. — Iu  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic 

^rust "  J  a  vigorous  effort  is  made  to  put  literary  criticism   into  the 

«trwt-jackct  of  Darwinian  science.      Though    the  discusnion    of  the 

-' Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Hicbard  III./'  "  Maclwth/'  '*  Julius  Caaar/* 

nsd  '•*  Lear,"  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  book,  is  very  able,  cspc- 

callv  as  to  the  management  of  plot,  it  still  has  to  be  said  that  in  esscn- 

tuls  the  art  of  poetic  writing  escapes  the  indiietive  scalpel.     It  was 

tiiought  by  Coleridge  that  science  formed  the  proper  antithesis  to  poeti^, 

ud  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  tell  their  secrets  to  each  other. 

Where  his  scientific  purpose  does  not  lead  him  astray,  the  author  is  a 

particularly  shrewd  Shakespeareau  critic,  and  all  the  more  that  lie  is  far 

loss  auxious  about  verbal  matters  than  about  the  poet's  practical  method 

of  creating  dramatic  interest. — A  reprint  of  '*  Musical  Ill3tory"5  from 

Khc  current  edition  of  the  "  £ncyclopiedJa  nritannvca"  will  he  wel- 

ttnnod  by  all  who  love  a  rational   estimate  of   the  poets  of  sound. 

Thou;,'h  the  subject  is  discus-scd  often  in  technical  terms,  all  intclli- 

geol  readers  will  find  their  purpose  in  perusing  this  mudel  work. — If 

Mr.  lloulgcr  had  been  well  enough  advised  to  have  kept  out  the  intro- 

i.--*i>->ti,  dedication,  and  photographic  portrait  with  which  heprefaocs 

lection  of  reviews  and  newspaper  oceosionaU,  entitled  "  Central 

<  I  Qiteslions,"  j|   he  would  ha%'c  gained  much  more  credit  for  his 

-'- lolumc  of  nearly  five  Imiidrcd  pages  than  he  is  likely  to  do.     It 


*  Bated:  Houghton.  Mifflin  lb  Co.  t  Landoo :  Uoorg«  IJell  &  Sons. 

;  "SkAatMRre  wlm  »  [hamatic  Artist.  A  I'opiiUr  Illastrntiim  of  tlin  rnnciples  o( 
i  hJHlila  CftticMm."  By  P^ichanl  G.  Moultou,  U.K.,  Utu  8cboUt  of  Ctirut's  Collars: 
.  QaMgB  DoiTcnity  (Eztenston]  Lecturer  in  I.itera.tnr«.     Osfard:  ClorendoD  I'n-iM. 

( ■'yi«e4l  llutory.  bneSr  Narmtwl  ftnd  Ti-cluiically  tli«cMspd.  With  a  Roll  of 
IbSuMtof  MaucwiiiiDd  tJi«  TltDea  and  Flaws  of  their  Birthit  »nd  DwiUu."  By 
ai  ir«t6vKb.     E<lioburgfa  :  Adnn  &  Chirlca  Bluk. 

I ''(tsinl  .VaUn  (jucatioBs.  Rauye  on  Af^^hftnistAii .  China,  and  Contiul  Amk." 
^rftaitnoi  C.  BoulKer,  nutlior  of  '  Tlit-  HtKtcir^-  uf  (.'liiua,"  "  EnglADd  and  Rnuw 
«<«tar  iUu,"  ka  Se.     fVitli  Portnit  ud  Maps.     Loodoa    T.  Fiih«r  Unwin. 
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is  written  in  a  conservative  temper^  wlieLher  the  subject  is  Itussia, 
Afghamstan,  China,  ar  Tibet ;  but  there  is  so  much  itnport&nt 
informatiou  iu  bte  researches  that  every  class  of  English  |>oliticiftU8 
muBt  derive  benefit  from  penisal  of  these  elaborate  essays. — Mr. 
Laurence  Hutton's  "Literary  Laininiark*  of  London"*  is  an  at- 
tempt to  identify  the  houses  in  London  where  famous  literary  men 
have  lived,  or  Joungedj  or  worked.  This  is  a  much  more  difficult  task 
thau  might  be  expected,  because  streets  have  been  again  and  again 
renamed  aud  renumbered;  but  Air  Iluttou  has  been  very  careful  and 
painstaking,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  his  rather  novel  kind  of 
guide-book  surprisingly  full  and  complete,  As  far  as  we  have  tested 
It,  it  seems  also  to  be  accurate. — In  "  Social  Life  in  Scotland,"  t  Di".  C, 
Rogers  gives  us  a  great  nmonnt  of  wcU-arrangcd  information  about  the 
manners  and  customs  of  common  life  in  Scotland,  in  past  and  recent 
times.  Tlic  author  has  been  for  years  collecting  these  facts  from  every 
available  source,  especially  from  official  records  which  arc  now  all  acces- 
sible to  the  public,  except,  it  eecms,  the  important  ones  of  kirk- 
sessions,  presbyteries,  and  provincial  synods,  His  work  is  very  full 
and  interesting. 


•  LoBdon:  T.  Fisker  Unvia. 


t  Edinliurgh  :  \V.  Paleiwwi. 


"WHY    DID    WE    DEPOSE    ISMAIL?" 


r  jou  tell  me  why  we  deposed  Ismail  ?  Since  I  returned 
\J  from  the  Cape  I  have  been  asking  every  ouc  I  thought  likely 
to  know.  I  have  read  every  word  relating  to  our  policy  that  appears 
ia  tlie  Parliamentary  papers  and  reports,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  OQC  valid  reason  for  our  action,  or  any  aatinfactory  explanation 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  it.""  These  were  the  words  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  paper.  Now,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
orer  and  above  the  general  interest  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
iatlieir  relations  to  Imperial  questioii^,  bad,  as  Governor  of  Bombay 
ud  as  Commissioner  to  Zanzibar,  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
diancter  of  its  ruler  and  the  state  of  the  country  ;  and  he  was  also 
tinctiy  concerned  in  the  execution  of  a  project  of  Ismail  Pasha,  to 
Ak  Bonsequenees  of  which,  though  he  by  no  mciius  foresaw  or  was 
tBpoosible  for  tbem,  may  bo  attributed  the  troubles  which  befell 
t^Kbedive,  and  led  to  bis  overthrow.  In  October  1857,  Sir  Bartle 
^rrere,  then  in  attendance  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  way  to  India, 
.  consulted  by  Ismail  Pasha  on  a  subject  over  which  he  said  he 
,been  thinking  for  some  time.  It  was  after  dinner,  one  night  in 
at  the  palace  of-Abdin,  that  the  Khedive,  having,  with  the 
tonund  of  facts  and  6gures  in  which  he  excelled,  contrasted  the 
ftKurces  with  the  credit  of  Egypt,  asked  Sir  Bartle  Frere  whether 
M  thought  the  British  Government  would  aid  in  dissipating 
inded  spprehensions  h&icd  on  interested  misstAtemcnts,  by  scnd- 
ODt  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Treasury — "  one  of  those  experts 
I  prepare  the  materials  for  your  annual  budget" — to  examine  and 
on  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The  Aaron's  rod 
cb  was  to  iwallow  up  all  the  others — the  loan  of  Messrs.  Oppen- 
of  JS73— bad  failed  disastrously.     For  an  issue  of  £32,UUU,000 

*(IUXtTlIl.  T 
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Egypt  bad  receired  about  1 1 7,000,000  sterling — the  balance  rej 
acntcd  the  gains  of  the  flnancial  "  operators,"  and  the  gradual  waste 
of  nationtil  credit  and  the  arcretion  of  personal  profit  produced  by  their 
manipulations.     The  budget  for  the  year,  which  showed  a  remarkable 
equilibrium  between  income  and  expenditure,  had,  in  lieu  of  inspiriu^ 
confidence,  actually  awnlicncd   suspicion  and  gi^xn  rise  to  injurioo^ 
rumours,      llie  Khedirc  was  convinced  that   an  investigation   by  ^ 
competent  uuprejudiccd  accountant  would  demonstrate  the  aolccnr-^, 
of  Egypt  and  the  reality  of  the  equilibrium  between  her  resouro^, 
and  her  obligations.     Sir  Bartlc  Frere  warmly  approved  of  the  id( 
Before  the  Prince  of  Wales  left  Egypt,   Nubar  Pasha  forwardi 
through  Major-Gcucral  Stanton   an   official   application  to   Loudi 
for  the  assistance  the  Khedive  req^uircd.      The  request  was  grant 
but  not  in   the   way  intended   by  the   Khedive.     Ismail  aaked  Gx> 
bread  in  the  shape  of  a  okilful  accountant ;  he  was  presented  with  an 
amiable  serpeut  in  the  guise  of  an  e\-Cabinct  Minister.     The  liau-  _ 
cial  relations  of  Kgypt  to  Kuropo  were  immediately  altered. 
fi>Teiga  bundfaoldcr   was  intelligent  enough  to  note  and  appitcii 
tlie  consequences  of  the  new  departure.     Ministers  and  oousuls-geunll 
could  henceforth  he  turned  to  account  to  enforce  clums  or  insist  oftj 
the  fulfilment  of  obligations  to  foreigners,  which  the  general  politj  i 
Europe  had  hitherto  decreed  to   he  matters  of  private  arrangonc 
and  responsibility. 

Up  to  1870  Ismail  was  recognized  by  the  world  as  one  of  themod 
energetic  rulers  who  ever  presided  over  a  State.     Under  the 
pulsion  of  Ismail's  powerful  hand  the  teeming  projects  of  his  bnia 
were  pressed  forward  to  execu^n  instantly  and  at  all  costs.     He 
seized  ow  the  moment  were  at  once  clothed  with  action.      It  wuuj 
though  the  KhediVe  thought  be  had  obtained  possession  of  the  tsli»i| 
man  of  yore  of  the  genii  in  the  Arabian  nights ;  but  he  very  specdflf  J 
found  himself  in  the  prewnce  and  power  of  the  Afreet.      The  gra« 
charge  that  could  be  mode  against  him  was  that  he  had  forced 
running,  and  had  sought  to  condense  into  a  few  years  the 
which  ought  to  have  becu  spread  over  a  period  of  maoy  years,  if: 
of  generations.     That  offence  was  one  wliich  Prince  Bismarck  mit 
well  have  pardoned,  for  it  was  one  to  which   he  confessed   bis 
proueness.      "  I  do  not  care,"  he  said  once,  "  to  work  for  pesatla 
shall  not  live  to  see  I     I  wane  to  be  sure  of  the  possession  of 
objects  I  desire  to  attain."     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  1  defend 
the  prodigal  expenditure  and  reckless  outlay  for  which  the  Rnancien 
of  Europe  afforded  such  fatal  facility.     I   do  not.     But  I  contend 
that  the  heneftta  derived   by  Egypt  from  them  should,  in  justice 
the  Khedive,  be  set  oti'  in  striking  the  balance. 

The  policy  and  purpose  of  Ismail's  life  as  a  ruler  were  to  rei 
KffVpt,  as  far  as  he  could  secure  the  support  of  the  Powers,  inde* 
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of  the  Porte  j  to  secure  for  his  dyuastj  the  advantagCR  vhich 
iff  wociated  with  the  lair  of  primogeniture  in  lieu  of  the  Mabomedaa 
liw  0/  BUCCessioD  ;    to  establish  and   maiDtain    order ;    to    develop 
iuixaitxy  ;  to  promote  agriculture  ;  to  al^lish  tlie  ttave  trade;  to  ]a.y 
tbe  ibandation*  of  constitutioual  govenimeut  by  the  creation  o£ 
»  Chamber  of    Rcprcscntativct ;    to  reform   the  aduiiuietratiou   of 
juuke ;  to  educate  the  people ;  to  bring   Egypt  under  the-  iullueuce 
o'  fuiopeau  cirilizatiou ;  and  to  assimilate  as  far  as  possible  his  own 
pcatwn  and  functions  with  those  of  a  KurQ|>eau  mouarcli  ruling  with 
sad  hy  a  body  of  responsible  Miuisters.      The  most  tuvcterati:  and 
iAteteated  of  his  enemies  and  dctractorsj  among   whom   arc   to  be 
ftiuid  in  the  foremost  ranks  men  who  have  built  up  their  euorniuuti 
fortoQes  on   his  ruiu>  must  admit  that  in  the  contrast  lietwecn  the 
£gTpt  of  1862  and  the  Egypt  of  1871)  ia  to  be  funud  the  beat  monu- 
ment that  could  be  reart^d  to  commemorate  the  achiereraents  of  his 
ntgi;  as  a  comparisun  U-twccu  the  Egypt  of  I871>  and  the  Egypt  of 
1885  would  afford   the   most  striking   and  distreaBtng  commentary 
00  the  disasters  which  followed  his  deposition.     The  coat  at  which 
Ac  BiarTctloiu  transformation  was  efl'ected  was,  1  admitj  enormous. 
Svt  the  fatal  facility  with  which  he  could  borrow,  and  his  indomi- 
tibte  confidence  in   his  powers  of  pulling  through  dif&cullies,  wliicb 
iadnd  he  seemed  to  seek,  just  a»  a  strong  swimmer  takc»  delight  in 
btattog  the   waves  at  their    height,   obscured  his   judgment   and 
daaJaaed  his   ear  to  the  voice  of  pmdeuce.      lie  was  surrounded  by 
ineaton,  projectors,  speculators,  charlatans,  and  above  all  by  "  tinou- 
dm,"  who  were  ever  ready  to   find   the  means  of  executing  the 
■fcencs  which  were  held  out  to  fire  his  ambition   and  to  tickle  his 
Wity.     In  the  full  tide  of  Ismail's  borrowing  and  spending  there 
m  heard  the  voice  of  praise  and  admiration  only.     The  statcs- 
ia  Europe,  imperial  and  royal  visitors,  men  of  science,  artists, 
of  alt   sorts,  the   writers  in  the  press  all  over  tlie  worhl, 
in  a  chorus  of  eulogy.     He  was  a  most  enlightened  and  bene- 
mJer,  the  fitting  complement  of  Mchcmet   AH — a  wise  and 
ocrgetic  administrator,  bent  on  the  civilization  and  wclUbcing  of  his 
ocatry.     Not  one  wwc  or  faithful   councillor  could  be   found   to 
nrn  or  duisuade — not  one  adviser  who  would  risk  place  and  power 
far  hi)  master's  sake.     When  expenditure  was  most  wildly  riotous, 
ud  loans  and  interests  most  ruinous,  Nubar  Pasha,  conspicuous   for 
)m  share  in  the  work  of  reform,  was  a  Minister  of  the  KJiedive.     It 
voild  be  unjust  indeed  to  one  who  has  rendered  vast  services  to  his 
Adopted  country  to  suppose  he  did  not  deplore  the  excesses  in  which 
ktt  wi>  eugaged.     But  he  denies  his  rcspouBlbility.    He  meets  charges 
of  OHnplicity  and  connivance  by  pleas  of  coufession  and  avoidance, 
w lawyers  sny.     "I  own  I  was  his  Minister.      But  I  was  powerless  1 
r«l  do  not  know  what  a  man  Ismail  is.     No  one  dared  to  oppose 
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him."     It  -was  almost  in  these  words  he  excu»d   hmuclf  to 
emioeiit    diplomatist    who  at  the  end    of    a   long    indictment    o^ 
Ismail's    reign    askod   Nnbar    casually,    "  Bj-the-by,^  who   was   bi>^ 
Minister  during   all   this   extravagance  ? "     When   Nubar  left  tl^ 
room  the  diplomatist  remarked  in  a  dreamy  way,  "  I  wonder  it  ncr^^ 
occurred  to  so  clever  a  man  that  he  could  have  done  just  at  he  h^^ 
done  now — gone  away  ? "       Perhaps  Nulwr  could   not   have  dotj^ 
BO  without  sBcriticiDg  the  fortune   he   had  made  by  Ismail's  farour,. 
but  at  all  evcnta  he  might  have  refused  to  participate  in  the  spoib, 
of  the  country,  or  if  he  thought  himself  justified  in  accepting  giftii 
of  lands  and   houses  from  the  Khedive,  he  might  have  felt  that  \a\ 
month  ought   to    be  shut  when  tlic  prodigality  of  hia  beoefictorj 
was  censured. 

But  there  were  substantial  gains  to  Egypt  to  he  set  off  agaio 
the  accumulating  debt.      When  the  Khedive  opened  the   Chamlieri 
Deputies,  the  National  Assembly,  in  the  creation  of  which  he  anti- 
cipated   the  recommendations    of  Lord    DuFTcrin's  -  constitution  \ff\ 
many  years,  he  was  enabled  in  his   speech  to  parade  in  long  reriei 
the  series  of  reforms  and  of  public  works  which  had  been  execat 
and  to  enumerate  the  results  Egypt  had  derived  from  her  1c 
The   abolition  of  the  com^e,  the  formatioa  of  a  fixed   civil  list,  \\ 
improvement  of  agriculture,  the  reclamation  of  the  desert,  the  iotr 
dnctioa  of  machinery,  the  extension  of  education,  the   foundation 
schools   and  colleges,  the   reorganization   of  the  military   forces 
the   country,   the  establishment  of  a  commercial  navy,  the   deTclop*] 
ment  of  railways, — these  were  among   the  measures    the    Khedirej 
could   indicate,  some  as  proofs  of  the  progress  of  enlightened  idc 
others  as  concessions  to  the  legitimate  aspimtions  of  his  people, 
the  sight  of  an  ironclad  fleet  in  the   waters  of  Alexandria  aroK 
the  suspicion  and   called  for  the  ultimate  action   of   the   Porte,  ilj 
certainly   was   not  unwelconiR  to  the  Egyptians,  who    rcmernl 
with  pride  the  attitude  of  Mehemet  All  and  the  victories  of  Ibrahim^ 
But  the  phenomenon  of  a  National  Assembly,  at  least  as  free  as 
Parliament  of  England  for  the  first   four  centuries   of  the   exiit 
of  the   House  of  Commons,  was  regarded  with  dishkc,  ill  veiled  Ijy] 
ridicule,  by  those  who   felt   that   the  manifestation  mnst  be  detriJ 
mental  to  their  interests,  and  the  effort?  of  the  Khedive  were  regan^e 
as  insidious  manoeuvres  to  tam|>er  with  their  securities.     In  fact,  tli 
''Egyptian  people"  was  taken  to  be  au  uncanny  invention  of  Ib 
"The  people  I  "     The  idea  that  behind  and  below  all  the  telegraph 
sending,    despatch-writing  gentlemen,  and  that  outside  the  circle 
bond- holding,  stock -jobbing,  money-lending  foreigners,  there  was 
actual  indigenous  population  with   notions  of  their  own  rights  ai 
wrongs,  was  not  easily  received   into  the  recesses  of  the  diptomnti| 
and  consular  mind.     It  was  at  once  agreed  that  the  Khedive  hi 
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fcmt*<J  Ae  bogey  out  of  tbe   Nile   mud,   to   frighten   li»  creditors. 

sfttionol  bogey,  bovcvcr,  vas  real  cnougli.     Tbc   ablest   native 

]ad  no  prospect  of  rising  to  become   tbc  hcsxl  of  any  defiartmcnt, 

feragocn  commanded  tbc  army  and   Blled   tbc   staff.      Freiicbmcn 

drilled  and   inBtructcd   it.     An  EngHsbmaa  ruled  the  marine.     Aa 

invruiui  vas  at  tbc  bend  of  tbc  Ministry.     As  long  as  tbe  comma- 

Btfrof  J^UTOpean  creditors  did  not  come  before  tbe  Kgyptian  public 

ta  Ibe  represeotattTes  of  foreigo    States^  there    was  uo  mauifestatiou 

ol  lutioiialism.      It  wu  tbe  luckless  e.\pedient  for  nbicb  tbe  Khedive 

Mil  Nu bar  Pasba — one  or   botb — were   responsible,  of  introducing 

fcrri^  Ministera  to  the  couucii  board,  irbich  accentuated  all  tbe  crils 

of  llie  foreign  domiuation  and  produced   tbe   crisis.     It  vas   nben 

fnace  and  England  ap})carcd  seated  at  tbe  Caissesj  and  exercising 

npRme    control    at    Cairo    and    Alexandria,  that   Frenchmen   and 

Engliabmca  began  to  incur  tbc  dislike  and  animosity  of  thu  Kgyp- 

tiaii*.     Tbe  moment  some  attache  to  a  foreign  oilicc — some  aobiicr 

;Jairyer  "  with  claims"  on  bis  Gorcrnmeiit — or  some  export  aritb- 

jtician,  landed  in  Egypt,  be  was  supposed  to  bo   endowed  with 

tiiiciivc  kiiowlfiige  of  tbe  situation,  and  to  be  quite  competent  to 

,  aiid  if  needs  be  to  "  warn,"  the  Kbedive.     Tbe  doctrine,  that 

is  no  sucb  feding  in  Egypt  as  that  which  is  called  nationality 

Europe,  may  have  deceived  the  foreign  agents  who  neither  under- 

ihc  language  nor  tbe  sentiments  of  tbc  people  ;  but  it  is  to  be 

iden-d  at  that  men  who  were   foremost  in   vindicating  what   are 

ltd  Liberal  principles — men  wlio  bad   a   tear  for  every   sufl'cring 

unaUty,  if  not  an   arm   for   every    suffering  cause — should   have 

with  stony  indiflerence  tbe  clTorts  of  l^gyptiaus  to  acquire 

place  among    the   nations  of  tbe  world    towards    which    Lord 

feriu  bebeved  be  bad  secured  their  right  of  way  by  that  gleam  of 

which   was   to   touch  tbc  lips  of  the  Memnou  and  warm  them 

[atter  tbe  cry  of  freedom.     They  were  mere  fellaheen:   I'baraobs, 

stnies,  Cicsara,  Caliphs,  and  Pashas  had  crushed  them  underfoot, 

leA  no  spark  of  manhood  in  them.     And  then  tbe  notion  that 

endant   of  !Mebemct  Ali  should  as))iro  to  give  a  Constitution 

is  kingdom  was  so  supremely  ridiculous ! 

rly  in  1876   tbc    Duke   Dccazcs   approached  Lord    Lyons  with 

nrtiUD    crude    proposals   for  interference  in  Eg^'ptian  uiTairs,  which 

developed    gradually   into  tbe  shape    of  the    Dual    Control. 

loved  by  the  imminent  danger  in  which  tbe    very  large  interests 

prencb  and   English  creditors  were  placed,"  tbc  French  Minister 

Foreign  Affairs   suggested  that  France  and   England  should   act 

ther,  and  that  an  luternatiouul  Commissiou,  like  that  which  bad 

ted  so  well  in  Tunis  "  ('.]  "  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  Egypt." 

Derby  peremptorily  rejected  the  overture.      lie  iustructed  I^nnl 

Lrous  to  say  Uiat  "tbe  English  vjovernmcnt  had  no  reaso 
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evnr  in  Ruppose  tbat  the  Khedive  desired  any  system  of  control  OTi 

his  fiuanccs."  AVhen  the  cootrQct  for  a.  loaa  with  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  and  Natiouol  Bank  was  forwarded  by  the  consular  agent 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  with  a  re^jaeat  from  the  Khedive  that  an 
£ng)»h  commissioner  should  be  named  by  Her  Majesty's  OoTcrn- 
mcnt  to  tako  part  in  the  management,  Lord  Derby  refused  the 
entanglcmnit,  and  replied  that  *'  the  Government  wonid  not  send 
a  oommiteioncr  to  discharge  any  function  of  the  sort."  The  Duke 
Becaxes,  renewing  his  proposals  for  an  international  commission 
to  regiilatc  Kcyptian  debts,  again  presented  to  Lord  Lyons  a  financial 
scheme,  w^lich  was,  be  said,  a  project  of  p.  decree  prepared  by  the 
Khedive,  but  which  was  really  a  project  of  a  gronp  of  French  financieiw, 
in  which  provision  was  mule  for  the  ronch-dcsired  commissiou, 
headed  by  M.  Pastre.  Lonl  Derby  refused  to  appoint  any  com- 
mission. He  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  scheme,  and  coldly 
declared  that  Her  Majesty's  Govcrumeut  "had  no  commuuicatiou 
with  any  capitalists  in  connection  with  Egyptian  finance,"  But  even 
then  the  Dnke  "  disclaimed  any  action  which  could  be  construed 
as  a  guarantee  for  Egyptian  Buance."  Mcvcrthcless,  the  fortress  in 
which  these  sound  principles  were  ensconced  was  exposed  to  sap  and 
mine  with  steady  pcrsiiitcuce.  The  breach  was  made  iu  1B76^  when 
Uer  Majesty's  Oovernment  "  allowed  Mr.  Kivers  Wilson  leave  of 
absence  to  assist  the  Viceroy  in  the  arrangement  of  the  publi 
aoccunts." 

A  change  of  Government  took  place  at  home — -Mr.  Olodsi 
went  out  and  Lord  'Beaconsfield  camo  in— and  at  first  it  seem 
aa  if  the  boast  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  change  of  Ministers  does 
not  influence  foreign  policy,  would  bo  justified.  Sir  S.  Northeotc  at 
the  outset,  indeed,  sharply  accentuated  Lord  Dcrbjr's  previous  action. 
The  Khedive  had  prepared  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  various  loans  and  debts,  for  which  he  sought  the  approval 
of  the  Government.  Sir  S.  Northcote  not  only  refused  to  give  that 
approval,  but  he  called  on  Mr.  lliven;  WiUon  cither  to  resign  the 
Egyptian  service  or  his  [>ost  iu  the  Treasury  at  home.  In  1876  the 
new  tribunals  were  established.  In  two  years  the  consuls-general 
served  on  the  Khedive  a  Tcmonstrance  against  the  Dou-executioa  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Courts  against  himself.  To  suppose  any  State 
could  exist — above  all  an  Eastern  State— in  which  the  ruler  could 
he  exposed  to  the  iudiguity  of  having  brokers  put  in  possession  of 
his  eSects  by  a  foreign  Court,  would  be  to  contemplate  a  philoso- 
phical and  abstract  relation  of  the  monarch  to  bis  ]jcople  of  whicb^, 
there  is  no  example  in  history.'*' 

*  A  ouriooi  If  not  edifying  atody  U  afTDrdijd  by  a  penusl  of  tho  pspen  rBl*t_, 
Baker  and  Oordon's  work  in  tbe  Soadsn,  snd  b^  a  eompsrison  of  them  with  tbc 
tribes  againiit  the  unbition  of  the  KbediTe,  the  iriekedn«wof  bU  cxini|ae«ta  and  nauT 
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Tie  «ame  ye&r  vhicli  saw  tlie  tDtroduction  of  the  tmxtH  tnbuhaJs' 
fftlzieufd  the  cslublishmeat  of  the  Duo]  Coutrol.  The  controliors 
fere  st  fint  eimjtlc  fiuancial  supervisors  and  advUers ;  but  their 
■BDtnce  vas  soon  felt  ia  cTery  department  of  the  Stjite,  aod  the 
^Ifptuui,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  seat  of  government  at  Cairo,  &%v 
foreTerthe  reproduction  of  Uuintin  Matsys*  misers  weighiug  out 
is  gold  for  gentlemea  over  the  sea. 
TEic  coalition  to  enforce  the  daioid  of  the  bondholders    against 

pt  was  complete  early  in  1878.  M.  Waddington  irts  able 
'  tomb  hi&  hands  over  the  "  entente  entrc  lea  deux  gouvernements  sur 
Inqnntioiuenlcvees  par  les  cmbaran  financieres  dn  Khedive  "(28th 
Jsaitiry,  1878).  Instead  of  cvinciiig  sonic  desire  to  assist  him,  the 
Ffmch  Minister  mocked  at  the  Viceroy's  demand  for  an  inqniry 
19  prove  the  inequitable  nature  of  the  charges  on  his  treaaiur. 
li  des  Michel  and  Mr.  Vivian  were  instntcted  as  to  the  couritc 
IB  he  pursued  in  "  presence  of  the  fears,  most  lively  and  pro- 
tahly  most  thoroughly  well  founded,  of  the  perils  of  the  situation." 
OftVanco?  Nft  Of  England?  Certainly  not.  Bat  the  situo- 
<an,  ibrsooth,  "  of  the  creditors  of  the    Khedive,  whose  interests 

lit  be  strongly  exposed  if  in  a  very  ueai-  time  they  (the  in- 
i)  did  not  find  support  abroad.*'  However,  M.  Waddiogton 
'^ffira  then  had  no  thought  of  direct  diplomatic  action.  lie  only 
"loaght,"  he  says,  "  an  accord  between  the  Cabinets  of  Ijondon  and 
Vmsillcs^  to  protect,  on  a  common  base  in  keeping  strictly  between 
tte  limits  of  simple  officious  action,  interests  Jiitlierto  licliTcrcd  to 
BDSempnlous  metliods."  In  the  same  dispatch  be  indicated  his 
&aiisfaction  with  the  relations  of  the  R«formcd  Tribunals  to 
^  Government.  The  advocates  practising  in  these  courts  had 
nertcd  that  the  sentences  obtained  by  the  State  were  executed  with 
fiiiless  rigonr,  whereas  decree*  against  the  State  were  practically 
iai  tetters.  IkL  Waddington  aeccpicd  these  averments  as  "  throw- 
ill  t  very  sad  light  ou  the  administrative  proceedings  of  the 
Dedrre."  The  Minister  of  Finance  made  a  report.  It  was  im- 
pwtsnt  "  to  inquire  if  it  were  based  on  justice,  and  therefore  a 
«mmJwion  was  named  to  verify  deficits  in  the  revenue,  to  in- 
^tdn  into  abuses  in  taxation  and  suggest  remedies,  and  to  show 
tfcu  sonrces  of  rerenne  could  be  relied  npon  for  the  service  of 
WV,  and  to  collect  evidence  on  such  matters."  Oonlun  Pasha 
ttt  named  as  president  The  Khedive  hoped  (such  were  his  "  di*- 
fmtioiu  dephrabiea")  that  the  English  and  I'reach  euutrollera 
WBld  associate  themselves  with  the  work  of  the  commission.  But 
dfhoDgh   M.  Waddington  admitted    that  the  arrangements  of  1876 

Mm.  t^  impoMiUli^  of  ruling  tiiD  re^josa  over  which  ho  rnled  for  inftoy  yoan  wiUi- 
(Mnnltioa,  umI  th«  fiiul  reoatablithmaob  of  dumtutic  vlaverjr  b;  *  UriUah  gc&cnl 
■  Ikosoaliy  h«  bul  fm-J  from  it. 
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(as  to  the  controllers)  were  susceptible  of  modification,  he  was  ri 
solved  that  the  Khedive  should  nut  make  the  modificatioDS.*  The  ink 
of  this  dispatch  was  scarcely  dry  ere  a  telegram  from  Cairo  aQDOunoed 
(Janxiary  SOtli)  that  the  Khedive  had  decreed  a  Commission  of  In-^ 
quiry  "  oa  priuciples  contrary  to  those  already  enunciated  by  thefl 
Foreign  Commissioners  of  the  Debt:"  " L'impression"  added  the 
dispatch,  "  est  mauvahe."  Now,  if  a  disinterested  person  were  to 
examine  the  proposal,  he  would,  I  tkiukj  admit  it  vas  perfectly 
reasonable.  ^ 

Oa  SOth  March  the  commission,  consisting  of  M.  de  Lessepc^V 
Mr.  R.  Wilson,  Kiaz  I'asha,  M.  BuravelU,  Mr  E.  Baring,  M.  de 
!Bliguieres>  and  M.  Kremer,  was  appointed  by  the  Kbcdire.  Qordoti 
Paaha  disappeared  from  the  list.  On  Sltb.  May  the  first  fruits  of 
their  labours  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  benevolent  report  on  the 
Bufferings  of  the)  unpaid  employes  of  the  State.  Pursuing  their 
labours,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Dairas  should  be 
surrendered  for  the  unconsolidated  debt.  The  Khedive  accepted 
that  conclusion  without  a  word.  He  a^ced  to  all  the  recommcDda- 
tiona  of  the  cotnmia»ion,  and  charged  Nubar  Pasha  to  form  a 
Ministry  to  carry  out  the  proposed  rcforras.  "  It  is  natural  I 
aboiild  do  soj"  said  he  in  his  speech  to  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  "  for 
it  is  I  who  sought  this  work  for  the  good  of  ray  country."  But 
be  had  soon  reason  to  feel  that  be  had  uttered  an  unpleasant  tmth 
■when  he  added,  "  My  country  is  no  longer  in  Africa.  We  arc 
part  of  Europe."  The  new  Ministry  came  on  the  scene  with  an 
extraordinary  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets.  Their  powers  were 
enlarged;  a  Council  of  State  was  elaborated;  the  benefits  of  the 
Heformed  Tribunals  were  extended  to  native  Egyptians. 

M.  Waddingtou  accepted  the  arrangement,  but  it  was  with  a  proviso. 
France  "  could  only  accept  the  new  arrangement  in  so  far  as  she  bad 
an  equal  share  in  the  distribution  of  power  with  England."  "  Every- 
thing," says  the  Minister,  "^everything  depends"  (or  rather  rests) 
"  ou  the  principle  of  an  equal  participation  of  office  between  French 
and  English  elements."  Kubar  Pasha  could  assure  himself  of  French 
support  if  the  portfolio  of  Minister,  "  with  sufficient  attributions/' 
■were  given  to  a  Frenchman  I  Mr.  Rivers  Wilsou  was  Minister  of 
Finance.  M.  de  Blignieres  was  named  Minister  of  Public  Works 
with  the  concurrcHCD  of  the  Fort;igii  OfSec.  The  Dairas  were 
delivered  to  the  care  of  a  special  commission  of  an  Englishman  and 
a  Frenchman  ("with  sufiieieut  attributions")  and  an  Egyptian.f 


•  The  WexLern  Powers  wouW  not  licjir  of  tlie  Siiltiui's  inUirfertucv  when  th« 
Khedivft  informwd  Mwire.  (iosoheo  and  Joub«rt  tlmt  the  .Soltan  w  a»  tlie  only  authority 
b«fore  wbuoi  he  could  vlTacD  himidr.  aud  that  he  wu  u-UUdi;  tu  let  tho  .Sublime  Porto 
nsmeit  CommiMicn  nf  Itujuiry.  with  which  he  would  hovo  no  roUtions  whatever. 

+  Thoy  wpn;  noon  after  jiledgud  t*i  >Io»wr».  Hothechild  on  mccurily  for  «  Inna  o£ 
£5,500,000  <for  whiuli  the  Ivhedive  ^vt  lutH  tliuu  Xd, 000, 000)  uudur  the  MluuuittrUi«B 
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lie  French  Government  ctcu  at  thia  stage  was  not  prepared  for 
tlic?  grand  jumj).  5r.  Wothlington  insisted  t)iat  thori^le  of  tlic  Cabinets 
ttfoaid  be  confined  "  solely  to  facilitating  by  benevolent  assistance, 
igs  DO  degree  engaging  their  responsibility,  the  couclusioti  of  equitable 
tr^fcoaactions  betveen  laniail  Pasha  add  the  ioandaiairea  of  the  private 
in*'!™'**  which  have  trusted  to  his  solvability." 

There  being  now  an  equality  in  tbc  distribution  of  office  between 
prance  and  England,  the  Dual  Control  waa  suspended,  to  be 
fc-cstablished  if  either  the  French  or  the  English  Minister  were 
relicred  of  hi»  functions  without  the  previous  consent  of  his  Govem- 
ment, 

But  all  tliesc  changes  brought  neither  security  nor  repose.     One 

of  the  many  agouts  representing  France   through   these  peripities 

tboagUt  it  iucumbcnt  on  him,  very  soon  alter  his  arrival  iu  Cairo, 

to  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  Ehedive  "  ou  the  necessity  of  giving  his 

iDonl   support "    to    bis    own    Government ;    in    other    wordu,    the 

eoimilar  agent  accused  the  Viceroy  of  desiring  the  wreck  of  his  own 

Miuirtiy  I     The  Khedive  was  well  justified  in  tbe  question  by  which 

be  aoBwered    M.   Godeaux's    "  impertinence "  :    "  iloiv    cau   I    be 

auverable  for  the  acts  of  Ministers  whom  1  do  not  govern  ?     I  will 

uil  the  Government   by  every  means  in   my  power.       Yon  ask  for 

ffionl  aid.      Moral  aid  is  not  enough.      I  aid,  and  will  aid,  it  wbcn- 

evtr  my  help  is  demanded."      The  irrepressible  M.   Godcnux    took 

adrutage  of  a  cliance  interview,  soon  after  his  early  interpellation, 

witb  the    Khedive  "to  ask  his    Highness  if  he  was   aware    of  the 

ruKinar  that  his  Cabinet  intended  to  propose  tbe  reduction  of  tbe 

flo»tii>|j  debt  and  of  the  interest  of  the  consolidated  debt?"     The 

Wfered  prince  could  only  reply,  that  "  as  he  was  kept  quite  out  of 

tbe  work  of  govemmeut,  he  could  not   give  an  opinion,  but  that  he 

fthould   like    to    have   the   question    discussed    before    him."     The 

ruBonn  were  true.     The  Cabinet  of  Kubar  Pasha  was  preparing  to 

Uqaidste.      The  Powers  were  confronted    by  the   Frankenstein  they 

htdmide.     M.  de    Bligniercs  and  Mr.  llivera  Wilson,  whose  ration 

ititre  had  been  the  protection  of  tbe  creditors  of  Hg^'pt,  bad  matured 

I  Rheme    in    direct    opposition  to    the    opinions   of  the  Khedive, 

ndiKiag  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  paying  off  the  floatiug  debt, 

&c.,  and  they    informed   the    cousulB-gcneral  of  their  intention    to 

resign  if  their  proposals  ■were  not  accepted.     The  Khedive  declared 

lie  reduction  of  tbe  interest  and  the  arrangement  for  the  floating  debt, 

Ihc  i«ue  of  bonds,  &c.,  were  not  necessary,  and  that  be  would  undertake 

'o    pay   all  the  obligations  if  he  were  allowed  to  deal  with  the 

'ittution. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these   financial  discussions  that  a  very 

^'     Vg)i]>'  paid  Kurnp«MiB,  who,  it  lony  be  enid  without  olT«rnc«  and  vritb  tnitb,  li&d  &4 
1'*>4lifcftUotu  fof  Uie  nianKgi.'iuuDt  «f  tucli  csUtvs  and  ihv  (liiiniml  uf  tLeir  pro^noe. 
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practiciU  demon stration  of  tho  feelings  aroused  ia  the  couatry, 
and  of  the  uuw  nmaagcmetit  of  affairs  by  Niibar's  Goverimicut,  wa& 
afforded  by  the  appearance,  on  ISth  February,  1879.  of  a  mob  of 
starvinjj  officers  aud  soldiers  of  the  army — 2,i)00  of  wbota  had  bccu 
disbanded  and  pnt  on  hnlf-pny  without  receiving  a  farthing  of  the  long 
arrears  due  to  them — in  front  of  the  Treasury,  uttering  lond  cries 
for  their  pay,  and  (some  say)  threateuiug;  violence  to  the  officials. 
The  con»uI».gcuenil  hastened  to  Ismail,  and  demanded  his  assist-  ■ 
aucc.  He  might  hare  pleaded  his  n-aut  of  meautt  and  t>ower;  he 
might  have  abut  himself  up,  as  his  Ministers  had  done,  fiut — - 
ItUo  melivre  fictu* — he  went  at  once  to  the  scene,  and  at  his 
presence  and  word  the  hungry  rioters  dispersed.  When  Isniiul, 
who  knew  Egypt  as  well  at  heart  as  the  Kmperor  Napoleon  IIT. 
liuew  France,  perceived  that  the  growing  discontent  of  his  aubjecta 
had  extended  its  intluence  to  tbo  Tivvay,  and  that  the  European 
lepreS'Cntatives  of  tho  financial  interests  shut  their  ears  to  the  cries 
ef  aBairs  and  men,  ho  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  in  office 
the  unsympathetic  eouueillors  whose  adhesion  to  abstract  principles 
hod  brought  tbo  country  to  the  verge  of  insurrection — the  insurrec- 
tion which  in  the  form  of  a  ]>caccful  rcFoIution  broke  out  in.  the 
reiga  of  hia  aucccssor.  He  Ivcdieved  that  uo  rerorni  could  be  carried, 
no  Government  administered  by  men  who  liad  not  touch  of  the 
people,  no  sympathy  with  national  sentiment,  and  that  his  cxperi-' 
mcnt  was  a  dead  failure  the  moment  tho  armed  force  on  which  he 
relied  to  carry  on  his  administration  had  gone  otct  to  the  popular 
cause.  Ismail  was  a  veritable  Sisyphus,  but  the  stone  grew  heavier 
and  the  mountain  higher  every  year.  It  was  not  only  among  dis- 
banded soldiers  Nubar's  Ministry  was  unpopular  :  the  French  agent  ro 
ported  "  nn  vif  mecontentement  parmi  les  indigenes."  Nubor  in  alarm 
came  to  M.  Godcaux  ami  Mr.  Vinaa,  and  declared  be  could  no  longer 
answer  for  the  public  security  j  ho  "  begged  them  to  t^ave  his  life  aud 
that  of  his  colleagues!  '*  Tho  situation  was  critical.  The  coosuhi  has- 
tened to  the  only  power  iu  the  Statt — the  Khedive.  "  Will  your  lligb- 
ucss  answer  fur  the  maintenance  of  order  V  "  Tlie  answer  was  prompt 
and  decided.  "  Certainly.  I  will  assume  all  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  on  condition  that  I  am  associated  with  the 
Government,  and  that  Nubar  Fasha  retires."  J^ubar  retired  briskly. 
At  the  Quai  d'Orsay  and  in  Downing  Street  the  news  appeared  to 
cause  no  emotion.  M,  Waddington  telegraphed  to  the  French 
agcut  that  "the  dismissal  of  Nubar  Pasha  was  to  London  and  Paris 
a  mere  personal  question."  That  it  was  not  altogether  so  might, 
however,  be  gathered  from  the  ominous  words  which  followed: 
"  Orders  have  been  sent  for  the  despatch  of  a  man-of-war  to 
Alexandria,  and  the  English.  Goyemment  is  about  to  do  the 
same." 
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'XMie  oliject  of  thai  proceeding,  in  connection  with  tlie  dismissal  of 
iTVl>i"t«r  "about  whom  London  and  Paris  did  not  care/' is  not 
etft^  to  dirine;  but  if  M.  Waddington  could  have  looked  three  yean 
in  adrance,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  be  would  have  issaed  no  anch 
iiutTUCtioDB.  As  Ismail  bad  assumed  the  responsibility  for  main- 
tenance of  order,  he  had  a  right  to  demand  that  meaaurca  to  which 
his  &anction  was  necc&aary  should  be  submitted  to  and  diitcuAscd 
in  ttie  Council  with  him,  but  he  consented  to  abide  by  the  opiuion 
of  ibe  majority.  He  aaked,  however,  to  bare  the  right  of  couvokiug 
bis  Council.  To  these  demands  the  consuls-general,  who  had  just 
^pealed  to  the  Khedive  for  protection,  declared,  ia  reference  to  a 
letler  in  which  Ismail  replied  that  he  wished  to  meet  all  the  obliga- 
tioBS  of  the  State,  that  "  they  could  not  allow  \sic\  the  Khedive  to 
ciprees  in  an  official  letter  his  desire  to  sec  the  fiuaocia]  arrangc- 
nxsts  of  hia  Government  strictly  executed,  hccausc  this  desire  would 
Ik  interpreted  as  a  promise  at  a  time  wheu  the  financial  situation 
demoDds;  at  least  for  the  moment,  a  certaiu  rcstraiot  on  these 
CBgagancnts ! "  To  put  their  hook  in  his  nose  and  their  bridle  in 
bii  lips,  they  anuouoced  that  the  proposals  of  the  Khedive  "  con- 
■tiluted  an  essential  modiBcation  of  the  condition,  that  the  Council  of 
IklicistcTS  was  to  posses?  a  power  distinct  from  that  of  the  Kliedivc," 
vho  was  nevertheless  to  be  responsible.  Weil  might  the  Khedive 
wieit  that  in  denying  to  him  the  right  to  assist  at  the  counsels  of 
hii  Ministers  the  Oovcrnmcuts  of  France  and  England  prevented  the 
pMibility  of  the  proper  relations  which  should  exist  in  Kgypt  between 
tk  ruler  and  his  UoTcrnmcnt,  and  that  they,  aud  not  he,  must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  the  complete  failure,  which,  as  well  as 
the  post  troubles,  would  be  the  natural  result  of  their  decision. 

Co  February  18,  taris  and  London  attached  no  importaucc  whatever 

to  the  dismissal  of  Nubar  Paaho.     Whether  it  waa  due  to  urgent 

remoostranoes   from  Cairo    or    other  influences,    an    extraordinary 

change  of  opinion   was    manifested    simultaneously  by    M-    Wad- 

dtugton  and  the  Pingliah  Minister.    On  February  21  M.  Waddin^^ton 

umounccd  that  Nubar  Fa-slia  must  remain  in  the  Cabinet  to  support 

his  two   European    colleagues ; "   but   he   thought    "  the   relations 

betvecn   the   Khedive  and  his  Ministers  might  be  modified  in  con- 

foTiaity  with   the  usages  of  constitutional   governmeut."     Messrs. 

Hligoieres  and   Wilson   formulated    a   demand   that    the    ^liuistry 

fthoatd  be  consulted   as   to   the   choice   of    their   colleagues   wheu 

Vacancies  occurred  in  the  Council.     The  Khedive  offered  to  accept  a 

tlkinl  £uropeau   Miuiater,  to   give    any  guarantee   for  friicdom  of 

action  the  two  Oovernmeuta  would  suggest;  but  he  observed  that  if 

tlie  native  Ministers  were  not  selected  from  those  men  who  had  the 

rcipect  and  sympathy  of  the  country,  the  new    Govcrumcnt  must 

aantredly  Ikil ;  if  the  two  Powers  insisted  ou  the  restoration  of  Nnbar, 
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he  muat  bow  to  tlicir  will ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  vara  them  that  it 
would  be  a  source  of  offen<:e  aud  afiront  to  the  moat  worthy  senCi- 
meiils  of  the  people,  atid  if  the  public  pence  were  disturbed  they 
must  Hot  hold  him  responsible  or  reproach  him  for  neglecting  tn 
enlighten  them.  To  evitice  their  respect  for  constitutioual  usages,  the 
two  Guvemments  insisted  that  M.  de  BligniSres  and  Mr.  Wilson  should 
hove  tlie  right  to  veto  absolutely  nuy  measure  of  which  they  con- 
jointly disapproved.  They,  moreover,  refused  to  permit  the  Kbedivo 
to  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  his  own  Council  They  proposed  to 
issue  a  decree  to  postpone  the  payment  of  the  April  coupon.  The 
Khedive  rcFuncd  to  sign  it :  he  said  the  country  was  perfectly  able  to 
pay.  Mr.  Wilson  called  his  attention  "  to  the  danger  he  was  incurring 
in  placing  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  his  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  urged  him  to  reject  on  the  effect  such  a  course  would  hare  in 
Europe  and  Constantinople."  Tlie  Khedive,  however,  replied  that  "it 
was  immaterial  to  him  what  danger  be  incurred  as  loug  as  he  acted 
according  to  his  convictions  aud  his  coDscieacc." 

On  April  7  the  Khedive  summoned  the  consular  agents,  and 
begged  them  to  transmit  to  their  Ooverumeuts  a  project  which  had 
been  laid  before  him  as  an  cxpressiuu  of  the  wishes  of  the  country, 
aud  which,  whilst  cstablishiii^  the  fact  that  i'^gypt  could  meet  all  its 
Imaucial  eugagements,  demaudcd  the  formation  of  a  native  Cabinet, 
to  be  responsible  to  the  Chamber  of  Delegates,  and  the  rc-cstablish- 
mciitof  the  Control.  The  plan  thus  elaborated  was  the  work  of  the 
notables,  dignitaries,  and  functionaries,  religious,  civil,  and  military, 
of  the  whole  of  Kgypt.  The  preamble  recited  that  the  existing 
Ctmncil  of  Ministers,  without  any  regard  to  the  Chamber  of  Delegates, 
had  [ssikQAprojcts  de  lot  which  assumed  that  Egypt  was  bankrupt  and 
which  annulled  the  law.  The  deputies,  &c.,  protested  against  these  pro- 
jecta.  They  were  persuaded  that  Kgypt  could  pay  her  State  debts. 
ITiey  laid  before  the  Khedive  a  statenient  to  jirove  the  truth  of  their  _ 
contention,  and  they  claimed  the  right  they  had  under  the  electoral  ■ 
law  to  exerciHc  the  powers  possessed  by  similar  bodies  in  Europe 
in  quei^tions  of  internal  administration  of  finance.  The  European 
Ministers  were  dismissed,  and  Cherif  Pasha  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  new  Ministry.  These  mc.isurcs  aroused  the  utmost 
indignation  in  the  European  official  circles.  It  was  not  regartled  as 
a  matter  of  the  smallest  mumeut  that  they  gave  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction to  the  Egj'ptian  imblic. 

The  Bchemollis  of  the  IJourses  rose  up  against  Ismail.    England 
indeed  IcTit   liim   some  support.      Only   t^ix   weeks   before   bis    fall 
Ismail  was  assured  by  Mr.  Vivian  that  "  he  might  rely  on  the  aasist- 
auce  and    support  of  England    in   the  measures  he  contemplated."  ■ 
Mr,  Vivian,  who  had  on  several  occasions  withstood   the   march   oP'^ 
the  reformers,  and  had  disapproved  of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson's  proposals^ 
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sammoaed  to  England.  Mr.  Ijascelles  was  seat  out  with 
expr«!>9  iastractioos  to  ^ive  his  cordial  support  to  Mr  R.  Wilson  in 
his  Jealinga  with  the  Khedive.  He  arrived  almost  aimultaneously 
ivith  the  nomination  of  the  new  Ministry,  which  was  about  to 
engs$Ci  in  the  persons  of  its  European  members,  in  conflict  with  the 
Khedive.  Mr.  Lascellcs  had  not  been  a  fortnight  in  Cairo  ere  he 
-iraa  latiaGcd  that  the  Khedive,  "  whose  influence  in  the  couutrj  was 
xcTj  fcreat,"  wa*  implicated  in  meetings  which  it  turned  out  sfter- 
iraids  were  held  to  cousider  the  financial  project,  and  to  petition  the 
jOedire  to  promulgate  the  Constitutiun  of  1877. 

It  was  not  till  eighteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Lascelles*  tele- 
gram of  April  9  thatliord  Salisbury  wrote  a  dispatch,  in  which,  "ad- 
(nittbgtbat  the  Khedive  was  uot  bonnd  to  retain  Mr.  WiUon  perma- 
nently in  oSico,"  he  assumed  that  his  dismissal  "  was  precipitate 
itncl  causeless "  (taking  no  note  of  the  popular  discontent  and 
d«£^rou8  excitement  in  the  country).  Ilis  Lordship  suggested  that 
the  Khedive  should  take  back  the  European  Ministers  (with  whom 
Ciimf  Pasha  informed  Mr.  Lascelles  the  Egyptians  could  nut  work), 
»nd  observed  tlint  he  would  look  to  his  future  actiou  for  a  favourable 
interpretation  of  the  past,  but  that  if  the  Khcdirc  did  not  mend  his 
w»T8  the  two  Governments  would  seek  "  the  best  arrangements  to 
occare  the  good  government  and  prosperity  of  Egypt."  Ismail 
disclaimed  any  discourtesy  in  dismissing  the  Ministers,  but  he  dc- 
idined  to  reinstate  the  European  Mtniatecs  in  the  Cabinet;  aud  Cherif 
Fasba  informed  Mr.  Vivian  the  Cabinet  were  determined  not  to 
allow  the  Khedive  to  agree  to  ihcir  presence,  and  would  resign  if 
be  put  them  back. 

On  May  11  Count  Miiuster  suddenly  came  on  the  scene.  His 
Excellency  iufurmed  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  Imperial  Government 
considered  the  Khcdivial  decree  regarding  the  Mixed  Courts  of 
Justice  as  null  aud  void  of  legal  effect,  and  invited  England  to  join 
in  a  decided  rejection  of  it.  The  other  Powers  instructed  their 
agentji  and  consuls-general  to  join  in  the  protest  of  Germany  against 
the  Khedive's  decree  of  .\pril  22.  This  was  a  joint  protest  of  the 
Powers  which,  as  Mr.  Vivian  informed  Lord  Salisbury  on  June  8, 
he  bad  reason  to  believe  would  be  attended  to,  aud  that  the  decree 
would  consequently  be  modified  or  withdrawn.  If  the  Khedive  were 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  decree  were  withdrawn,  it  might  be 
suppowd  that  a  modus  vivendi  could  still  be  established-  But  there 
were  commnni cations  $uh  road,  confidential  inquiry,  developments  of 
poUcy,  and  exchanges  of  views  going  on,  the  nature  of  which  may 
be  inferred  from  the  announcement  in  Mr.  Vivian* dispatch  of  June  8, 
tbat  he  proposed  to  leave  Mr.  Lascelles  in  charge,  and  return  to 
England  on  the  15th.  The  Westcru  Powers  had  resolved  on  their 
conne  for  the  time  being  without  looking  very  far  in  advance  of  it. 
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Tbey  bad  ilecidcd  on  the  .deposition  of  the  Kbedirc  without  more 
adu,  and  would  not  bear  of  any  locus  peniteniw.  Three  days  after 
Mr.  ViTian  left  Kgypt  Lord  Salisbury  telegrnphed  (Juue  18th)  to 
Mr.  Lascetles  to  represent  orHcially  to  the  Khedive  that  he  woiild 
do  wisely  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  TewBk,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
wrote  a  dUpatch  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  there  "  iras  public 
disorder/'  dechiriog  that  "  the  personal  character  and  rule  of  the 
Khedive  and  his  past  career  unfitted  him  to  remain  in  power.  The 
Powers  were  bound  to  arrest  miiiKOTertimrnt  before  it  rc.iulto  in  the 
Toatrrial  ruin  and  almost  incurable  disonler  to  which  it  must  lend." 
The  result  o»'  that  interference  has  been  bankruptcy,  revolution,  and 
rebellion;  the  loss  of  provinces  and  power;  the  suspension  of  tbe 
law ;  the  nulliticntion  of  the  decrees  of  the  tribunals  by  thoiw 
who  created  them ;  and  the  absorption  of  British  iuQuence  in  the 
captil  mortuum  of  European  control. 

The  French  and  English  emissaries  charged  with  this  brutque 
cummissiou  made  fine  ofi'ers  to  the  Khediv«  if  he  would  only  oblige 
theu  by  abdicating — -irhatever  terms  he  pleased  to  ask. :  an  ample 
civil  list,  a  residence  in  any  capital  of  Europe,  &c.  But  Ismail 
refused  to  commit  the  huppy  dispatch.  By  the  Sultan  he  had 
been  contirmed  on  his  throne.  If  be  was  to  fall,  it  must  be  by 
the  Sultau's  will.  "  The  emissaries  retired  to  await  instructions. 
But  the  ^Vestern  Powers  found  a  powerful  if  not  altogether  an* 
expected  ally  and  champion.  Tho  claims  of  Uerman  bondholders 
had  been  enforced  by  process  of  law  against  the  State  and 
against  the  Khedive.  The  decrees  had  not  been  executed.  It  might 
not  have  been  unpleasant  for  Prince  Biamarck  to  assumo  before 
Enro]>c  the  poaition  of  the  executive  of  the  will  and  power  of 
Europe  ;  and  the  irresistible  ChauceUor,  the  expression  of  whose 
wishci  would  he  accepted  by  the  Sultan  as  a  command,  dlrccte*!  his 
Ambassador  to  ask  the  Porte  to  oblige  hitn  by  issuing  a  firman 
ordering  the  Khedive  to  abdicate  and  to  retire  from  Egypt." 

In  a  vain  appeal  to  the  Sultan  for  protection  against  the  pressure 
of  the  Western  Powers  (in  the  action  of  which  the  Sublime  Porte 
was  keen-sighted  eoougli  to  see  the  machinery  at  work  which  might 
possibly  crush  the  national  party  in  Egypt  and  facilitate  the  restora- 
tiou  of  the  Ottoman  domination)  the  Khedive  summed  up  the 
results  of  his  administration  on  Egypt  iu  words  which  wiU  bear 
repetition :  "  I  have  passed  sixteen  years  well  employed,  for  under 
my  administration  Egypt  has  been  covered  with  a  network  of  rail- 
ways.* I  have  largely  extended  the  canalizatiou  which  fecundates 
the  soil,  and  have  quintupled  its  productions.  I  have  created  two  g;reat 
ports  at  Alexandria  and  at  Suez.     I  have  destroyed  iu  Central  Africa 

■  Id  lSti3  there  were  £00  rnil«a  of  mil,  in  1873  tliere  were  1,200  in  EgypL 
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sources  of  slavenr,  and  faave  raised  the  standard  of  ilie  empire  in 
Rgkiu  Nbere  it  was  hitherto  uuknown.     I  have  fiDishcd  and  Handed. 
orerio  the  world  the  canal  of  the  two  seas;  and  finally,  after  long 
Aod  rigorona    resistance,   I   have  iuaugnratcd  the  judicial  rcrorms 
irfajL'li,  iu  putting  an  end  to  delays  resulting  from  the  multiplieity  of 
i>reJgD  tribunals,  and  in  adnuaiateruig  justice  with  the  promptitude 
■which  alone  ^rca  it  value,  have  prepared  for  the  future  the  means 
of  bwrnonizing  the    contract  of  the  civUizntion  of   the  East  with 
tiist  of  the  IVesL"     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  restrain  a  smile  when 
one  reads  the  dispatch  of  June  25,    I8~9,  to   the   Ambassador,  in 
wliitli  the  French  Minister   declares    that  "the   abdication    of  the 
ijUwdirtt.  and   the  substitution   in   his   place  of  hin  eldest  son,  are 
ntireiy  Egyptian  affairs,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  wc  have  dealt  with 
tIntaaC  Cairo.''     The  sole  intcrrentioii  of  the  Porte,  foreseen  by  the 
ti  rmui  of  ]  873,  will  consist  in   the   formality  of  the  iurestlture  of 
'J^eitfik   Pasha.       Ou   the  evening  of    June  2G.    1679,  the  guns  of 
tlie  citadel  uunouuced  that  Teutik  bad  taken  bin  seat  on  bis  father's 
^brooe:  the  era  of  good  goverumont,  of  constitutionsl  rule^  and  law 
^*»d  Older,  watt  to  begin :  Isuiail  was  drivca  forth  from  Egypt.     There 
^ooldbeno  pretext  and  pretences  that  be  was  engaged  in  fermenting 
-^x^coblea  and  conspiring  against  his  own  Government.      He  bad  passed 
£yOi  to  enjoy  such  pleasures  as  "  Icsrois  en  exile  "  may  find  to  console 
for  loss  of  power  and  opportunity  to  govern. 
He  apathy  of  that  Parliament  which  for  the  last  four  years  haa 
:a  »  deeply,  constantly,  and  painfully  interested  in  Egypt,  was  bnt 
lie  reflex  of  the  complete  iuditTcrencc  of  the  country.      The  Govcm- 
it  was  allowed  a  free  hand  with  a  rcngcanoe,  and  it  was  almost 
^MKonraged  to  shroud    its  operations    iu    impenetrable    darkness.      If 
mtMt  icdepeudeut  member  asked  a  quc!<tion  about  troubles  iu  Egypt, 
b<  *a«  told  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  answer  bim.      Discussion  was 
«^«ded,  information  was  dented,  and  papers  were  kept  back.     Indeed 
"tleK  icemcd  to  he  u  general  concurrence  in  the  priuciple  laid  down 
bjMr.  Goscheu,  that  "  the  House  c^  Commons  waa  not  the  proper 
mreoa  for  the  disciusiou  of  Egyptian  finance."     That  waa  said  iu  the 
ftiiruary  of  the  very  year  of  the  de|)o»ition  E     The  debate  arose  out 
ol  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Samuelscin,  "  to  ascertain  what  waa  the 
JBtification  of  the  Oovcnimcnt  fur  interfering  in  the  financial  eon- 
cnoa  of  Egypt"     Mr.  Goschen  apparently  thought  that  the  Govern- 
mcutwDS  justified  in  interfering  in  those  financial  concerns,  but  that 

Itlie  House  of  Commons  was  not  entitled  even  to  discuss  them  '  And 
all  the  time  the  Government  was  proroking  a  grave  political  crisis, 
akljr,  or  at  least  mainly,  on  financial  questions.  The  Chancellor  of 
tbSxchcquer  declared  that  ''the  Khedive  hod  absolute  authority  to 
£iouh  Mr.  Rivers  WiUon  without  the  interference  of  Her  Majcsty^s 
OnrenuDent,"  and  he  added  that  "  the  Government  did  not  wish  it 
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to  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Hirers  Wilsoo  in  axxy  way  represented,  it." 
Sir  S.  Northcote  (April  17)  absolutely  deoied  that  auy  "  appeal  hod 
been  made  to  the  Sultnii  to  iDterferCj  cr  to  detliruiie  the  Khedive ; " 
and  irhcii  Sir  Julian  Goldsmld  a  fenr  dajs  later,  quoting  a  despatch 
in  the  Titnea  of  April  3 4j  inquired  "  whether  it  was  true,  as  statcd^.fl 
that  the  Sidtan  had  offered  to  depose  the  Khedive  ?  "  the  Chancellor 
of  the  liichequcr  replied  that  "  he  had  seen  the  statement,  but  that  _ 
he  was  unable  to  give  any  information  with  regard  to  confidential  fl 
communieations  wc  have  received  from  foreig-n  Powers "  !  The 
Opposition,  represented  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Granville, 
once  or  twice  evinced  a  mild  curiosity  to  learn  what  was  going  on  in 
Egypt,  and  expressed  a  gentle  impatienec  at  the  repeated  delay  in  tbft 
production  of  parliamentary  papers;  but,  just  as  they  were  satisfied 
in  the  Commons  by  the  assurances  that  "  communications  were  still 
going  ou  wilh  the  French  Government,  and  that  it  would  be  thea 
imbeeoiiiiug  to  discuss  the  matter/'  they  were  easily  appeased  by  a 
"  few  words "  Irom  Lord  CeacousfieLd.  Dveu  when  Mr.  Otway 
(June  20)  inquired  "if  Government  had  receif'ed  any  iuformation 
that  the  Freuch  Consul- General  tmd  waited  ou  the  Khedive  to 
announce  the  iuteutiou  of  France  to  demand  his  abdication,  and, 
if  so,  whether  the  representative  of  £nglaud  knew  of  and  concurred 
in  tlic  proceeding  ? "  Mr.  Bourkc  refused  to  make  any  statement. 
And  when  Mr.  Childers,  remarking  that  no  paper  whatever  faad 
been  laid  before  Parliament  for  six  mouths  in  reference  to  affairs 
in  Egypt,  appealed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  infor- 
mation. Sir  S.  Northcote  "  thought  it  would  be  liazardous  to  give 
offence  by  making,  any  statement  as  to  the  supposed  action  of 
another  Power  without  the  consent  and  clear  understanding  of  the 
Power  as  to  which  reference  was  made."  (As  to  which,  by  way  of 
commentary,  see  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  abolition  of  dual 
control,  &c.)  That  attitude  wai  maintained  till  June  33,  when  Lord 
Salisbury  at  last  announced  that  "  France  and  Kngland  had  advised 
the  Khedive  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  sou ;  "  and  the  Lords,  thus 
completely  enlightened,  by  a  natural  transition  proceeded  to  consider 
the  means  of  preventing  floods  in  the  Thames  [  Lord  De  la  Warr, 
three  days  later,  asked  "  whether  the  Khedive  had  abdicated,  or  had 
been  deposed?"  Lord  Salisbury  replied  that  "  he  had  informatiou 
to  the  effect  that  the  Khedive  had  been  deposed  by  the  command 
of  the  Sultan  this  morning."  Ou  the  same  evening,  in  the  Commons, 
Lord  Ilartington,  coaimeuting  on  the  absolute  ignorance  iu  which 
Farliameut  had  Ijeen  kept  since  December,  asked  "  on  what  grounds 
the  recommendatiou  to  the  Khedive  to  abdicate  had  been  based — 
whether  tbcy  relate  to  the  failure  of  the  Khedive  to  execute  his 
engagements  to  his  creditors  or  to  foreign  States  ?  "  Sir  S.  Northcote 
said  that 
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'Jsasil  bftd,  in   ob^dienoc  to  orders  l*rom  tlio  Port«,  abdicated  in  faroiir  of 

hit  BOO  T«wtik,  but  tlmt  ihe  priDcipal  ground  on  which  the  Teoonim«n<]Ation  to 

jfxiiat^  hM  bc*Q  based  was  the  iiiisgovornniL-nt  of  Epypt,  «nd  the  coDTiction 

tt  Ifff  Majeatj**  Qov«mtuent  nnd  the  other  Powers  that  that  mis>gorenini«nt 

Bot  lilcfrly  to  be  corrected  under  Uinail  Faalia." 


fn  npir  to  a  direct  questioa  from  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  aaid  tlic  reply 
to  it  irould  give  considerable  relief.  Sir  S.  Northcote  subsequeatly 
Jccbred  most  explicitly  that 

-  xYvt  bilura  of  the  Kliedivo  to  fxecuto  his  cngagttincntB  to  his  creditors  wu 
M7f  tki>  ^oond  on  which  tbo  advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Govcrnmont  hnd  been 
■^TfBt  hiic  he  admitted  that  it  would  be  imfios&ibi«  noC  to  say  thai  part  of  the 
atat  wlucb  induced  Government  to  take  thoAe  procoedings  was  xhn  fact  that 
xtmU  complications  hnd  nriftcn  between  l)>e  Khcdivo  and  liia  csrcdilors,  bat  it 
trcniM  b«  iDcorrect  to  wty  that  wita  the  reason  of  tlic  action  of  the  Governmeat." 

Wlut  WM  the  otber  part  of  the  case?  ^^'bat  iras  tbe  reason  of  the 
ncliun  of  tbe  Govcronicat  ?  To  tbi&  day  the  questions  are  not  solved. 
Of  ibc  gCDcral  alicf;ation>  that  tbe  Khedive  bad  misgovcrued  J^gypt 
there  were  no  instAucca  and  uo  proof.  As  compared  witb  tlie  Kgypt 
of  Mcbemct  Ali  or  Said  Paslia,  tbe  -Egypt  of  187U  ths  a  model  of 
gorA  order,  of  jirogrrs^,  and  of  civilizntiou. 

At  the  moment   Sir  A.  Liiyunl  vas  telegraphing  that  tbe  Sultan 
httd  deposed  Ismail,  Mr.  llourkc,   replying  to  a  question  of  Sir  P.. 
Ooldsmid  abutit  thn  negotiation^  at  Constantinople,  said  :  "  If  the  hon. 
l>3Ut.  mcftiift  the  deposition  of  tbe  Khedive,  I  hnvc  to  tell  him  that  tbe 
c^xKipoodencc  ou  the  subject  is  still  going  on  ;  therefore  it  will  be 
ixsipgtuble  for  mc,"  &c.     \Vhcu  the  Government  towarda  the  end  of 
J*  t-ilf  was   pressed   to  diacuss   the   recent  iutcrfcreuec  in  Egyptian 
^lAus,  Sir  S.  Northcote  expressed  "a  fear  it  could  not  be  done, 
t>h.erc  is  so  much  busiittss  before  ua."     A  few  days   later,  iu  answer 
X<:»  a    similar  dctaand,  he  oljscrved :  "  There  nuiild    be   plenty  uf 
O£)port unities  between  then  and  the  close  of  the  Kessiou  tor  a  disciu- 
Un  August  I,  Sir  Julian  (Jotibmid  asked  "  whether  the  stato- 
t  of  M.  Waddington,  tliat  tbe  Uuvernmcut  of  Fruuee  bad  been 
oll^  to  insist  on  the  abdication  or  deposition  of  the  Khedive  in  the 
sctnests  uf  the  creditors,  whereas  tbe  English   Cjuverumeut  stated 
'tixx  action  had  not  been  taken  in  the  interests  of  tbe  creditors  ut  all> 
ftwl  been   made  after  consultation   with  the  English  GorenimeDti 
■■ring  that  the  Cbauccllar  uf  the  Exchequer  had  already  excused  him- 
V^Erom  making  any  statement  till  he  hud  couauUed  witb  his  French 
collcsguc?''    Sir  Stafford  Northcote  asked  for  notice;  be  had  "only 
aeen  a  thort  account  of  M.  Waddingtou's  speech  in  the  pa])cr8,  and 
Ui  experience  was  that  thc^ie  accounu  were  not  always  reliable."    Sir 
Jaiiko  Gold-itnid  gave  noticc.aud  on  .\ugust  4  he  asked  "  if  the  Chancel- 
lor o(  the  Exchequer  could  explain  the  divergence  l>ctwccnhia  state- 
neut,  that  it  was  not  iu  tbe  intercuts  of  private  persons  or  creditors 
1QU  XLTIU.  7. 
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that  tltc  British.  Govtniraent  hud  aetcii,  and  M.  "Waddiogtoa's  word*, 
*  III   the  iutercsts  cf  such  of  our  couutryiaeii   as   have  fortuue*   la 
Egypt,  wc  were  obliged  to  instruct  our  rejircsciitative  to   iuvite  the 
Khedive  to  abdicate  '  ?  "      Hut  the  leader  of  the  Houae  of  Commoas 
said  ''he  couhl  nut  undertake  within  the  lltalts  uf  aa  answer   to  a 
question  to  discnss  the  fipcech  made  by  M.  Waddiugtfiii."     Sir  Julian 
Ooldsraid,  whoscclTorts  toget  at  the  truth  in  the  matter  were  strenuous, 
then  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring  the  question  before  the  House 
on  Committee  of  Supply.      On  August  7  he  renewed  hia  endeavour 
to  have  some  explanation  of  a  matter  as.  to  which  he  said  "  Govern- 
ment had  behaved  very  ill.     There  were  notices  from  cleTca  members 
on  the  paper,  and  the  House  had  been  put  ofi'from  time  to  time  with 
rxcuscB,  leading  him  to  hclicvc  there  was  no  intention  or  desire  that 
the  conduct  in  Kgypt  should  be  discussed  at  a)I.  They  knew  it  bad  been 
indispensable,  and  he  could  have  shown  that  their   interference   had 
placed  the  country  in  an  awkward  position   by  promoting  6tock-job< 
bing  and  reducing  the  influence  of  England  in   the  Fvast.     He  wai 
not  surprised  the  Government  bad  not  kept  their  promise  to  have  a 
discussion  on  their  policy.      Next  session  the  Government  would  say 
the  discussion  related   to  matters  which  had  happened   long  ago."; 
Well,  this  time  there   seemed   a   likelihood    of  a  debate.     Sir   G, 
Campbell  had  something  to  say  of  course,  and  Mr.  Jeukins  had    to' 
I'obficrveon  the  stock-jobhingrcsultsofGoveruaicut  action  and  silence; 
whilst  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre   asserted  that  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  had  not 
received  the  support  of  the  British  Consul — had,  in  fact,  been  opposed 
fay  hira,  and  that  the  fall  of  Mr.  Wilsou  had  hecu  no  doubt  prccipi-' 
tatcd  by   Sir   Stafford  Northcote'a  anuouuccmeut  to  the  world,  that 
the  Khi-dive  bad  a  perfect  right  to  diHrnisa  him.     The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchciiuer  declared  he  was  of  all  things  auxioQs  to  discuss  Kgypt  ;fl 
but  there  was  a  dcil  of  huHincss  to  do.      It  was  hard  to  find  time 
for  everything.      As  to  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  why,  the  Khedive  could 
of  course  dismiss  him.     And   the    House   went   into   Supply.     On 
August  n,  at  the  very  close  of  the  aesHion,  Sir  Julian  Ooldsmid  rose 
to    call    the   attention    of   a   thin    House    to   the    interference    of 
the  Qovemmcnt   in  Egyptian  internal   affairs,  and   to  the    serioa& 
international  complications  which  had   been  and   were   likely  to  be 
caused  by  it,  which  he  did   in  a   speech  of  remarkable  moderation, 
accuracy,    and    clearness.       He   pointed  out  that   Lord  Clarcndonfl 
in  18fi9,  when  the  Khedive  had  far  less  power  than  he  attained  to 
by  the  firmans  of  1872-1873,  had  directed  our  ambassador  to  express  to 
the  Sultan  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  an  attempt  to 
depose  the  Khedive  would  produce  a  most  unfavourable  and  mischiev- 
ous effect  ;  that  Colonel  Stantou  addressed  remarks  in  the  same  sense 
to  Hia  Highness  at  Cairo,  and  that  >Sir  U.  £Uiot,  with  Lord  Graaville'i 
approval,  in  1873  wrote  :  "  Egypt  was  practically  independent  in  all^ 
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atten  of  internal  administration."     The   first  departure  from   the 
policj  whicli  had  been  announced  and  followed  with  regard  to  Egypt 
Hvas  mtulc  in  1878,  when  our  Governmeut,  joiuing  in  the  demand  of 
^^prence  for  an  independent  commi&siou  in  the  interest  of  the  bond- 
^Molder?,  suggested  that  Captain  Daring  should  he  placed  upon  it,  and 
^pMr.  Rirers  Wilson,  if  another  Englishman  was  dcsirabla     In  a  rapid 
rcTicw  the  konourahlc  member  rcwipitulatcd  the  principal  events  in  the 
hUtory  of  our  inlerfermrc  "  solely  iu  the  interests  of  the  bondholders." 
The  price  of  Trench  aci}uie8ccncc  in  our  acquisition  of  Cyprus  wa» 
an  agreement  that  ]-'n}.'tand  would  take  no  action  in  Egypt  without 
prerious  con.snltation  with  France.     The  Government  of  France  waa 
guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  boudholders,  and  serious  complications 
might  arifc  out  of  our  joint  resiwnaibility,  assumed  in  pursuance  of 
what  Mr.  Bonrlic  called  "  high  policy,"  which  really  meant  constant 
interference.      Sir    C.    Dilke,  who    followed,  complained    that   the 
I     Goverament  had  misled  the  House  and  country,  and   had  taken  the 
affain  of  Kgypt  into  their  hands.   Two  mouths  before,  they  told  the 
House  they  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  informed  the  Khedive 
in  March  that  he  would  he  deposed  if  he  did  not  act  as  they  wished, 
and  they  had  not  informed  Parliament  of  the  grave  responsibility  they 
had  incurred.     Many  honourable  members  spokCj  airing  crotchets  or 
eiposing  their  ignorance  and  their  want  of  any  sort  of  fitness  for   par- 
ticipating in  the  discussion  ;   but  the  deposition  of  the  Kbedivc,  the 
reasons  why  and  the  manner  iu  which  it  was  biought  about,  weie 
barely  mentioned  at  all.      Sir  G.  Campbell  gave  the  Commons  the 
interesting   but    utterly   inaccurate    information    that  Tcwfik  Pasha 
had  one   excellent   qualification  for  doing   better  than  his  father 
— "  speaking    English   iu  its    best    form,   that    of   broad   Scotch." 
When  it  came   to  Sir   S.   Jvortheote's  turn  ou   behalf  of  Govern- 
ment to  reply,  he   jumped   on  the   back   of  Mr.    Rivers  Wilson 
•gUB,  and  did  a  double  act  of  horsemanship   with  him   and  Nubar 
Fnfaa,  with  whom,  in  a  dust-atorm  of  word»  raised  by  their  hoofs,  he 
linked  after  a  while  a  number  of  persona ;  hut  of  auy   explanation 
«  defence  of  the  action  of  Government  in    forcing   the  Khedive  to 
ddicstc  there  is  not  a  trace.     "  The  Khedive   had   a   iierfect   right 
to  dismias  Mr.  Rivera  Wilson  I  "     The  right  thing  to  do  was  to  spare 
bii  (the  Khwiivc's)  feelings.     Tlierefore  the  Government  warned  him 
that  "  in    the    event    of  any  disturbance   of  the  public    peace  tlie 
oouequcoces  would  prove  serious  to  him."     fWhy  not  to  lN:wfik 
hltr,  ai  when   the  Alexandrian    massacres  occurred ;    or  was   thcro 
»   dtiturhancc    of   the    peace     then?)       "The    general    principle 
OBwluch  the  GoTcrnment  acted  was  not  to  interfere  iu    the    \\\. 
taMtt  of  the  English  or  other  creditors   of  the    Khc<tive.*'      "  Ifc 
•■a  mere   accident   and  incident  of  the   position    tlmt    they   \ip^ 
fc«>  obliged  to  interfere,  and  Ihev  did  so,  mi  for  the  »ake  of   t*,^ 
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cretfUors,  but  to  prevcut  aiinrchy  and  miBrule  iu  Egypt."  Sir' 
StaQ'oid  declared  ilr.  Cave's  miasion  yraa  to  ascertain  if  the  purchase 
4>y  our  GoTernmeut  of  Ins  Highness'a  Suez  Canal  »hare8  would 
ftufficu  to  help  the  Khedive  from  his  cmbarrassmcDts.  A»  to  revival 
of  Turkish  authority,  the  ilinister  Imd  the  boldness  to  eay,  "The 
action  was  (akea  by  the  Porte,"  as  if  the  Sultan  had  acted  proprio 
moiu,  and  he  provoked  tlie  laughter  of  the  House  by  a  lliRht  of  faucy, 
in  which  he  conjured  up  a  picture  of  the  Sultau  exclaiming,  "  The 
administrntioQ  of  my  vassal  ia  briugiug  Kgvpt  to  ruin,  and  thu  effect 
will  be  prejudicial  indeed  !  "  The  (Jovenimcut,  iiuleed,  recoguized  tbo 
right  of  the  Klicdive  to  dismiss  Mr.  R.  Wilsou,  but  ihey  warned  him 
that  if  he  exercised  bis  riglit  he  would  iie  "  guilty  of  great  discourtCKy^ 
aud  that  grave  eonscquencrji  would  ensue.''  So  in  truth  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  Khedive  ysm  deposed  because  lie  deposed,  as  he  had 
n  right  to  do,  Mr.  Hivcrs  Wilson  ;  nnd  that  if  there  had  been  a 
itroDger  power  than  the  Sultan,  the  latter  niislit  have  been  deposed 
for  turning  out  the  Khedive!  And  there  the  dis<;iuision  was  disp<j«cd 
of.  Four  days  afterwards  Porliameut  was  prorogued.  In  the  royal 
speech  the  Quccu  was  made  to  utter  the  startling  declaration,  that 
»t  the  suggestion  of  her  Ciovcrnnicut,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Trance,  *'  a  clmuge  has  taken  place  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt,  which 
[the  past  misgovern  men  t  of  that  country  Las  reudcrcd  Decensary." 
-  "  Why  waa  Ismail  dc|io8ed  V "  The  de]iosition  of  a  ruler  is  a 
capital  puuishment^ — -it  is  pfditical  execution.  A  eouqucriug  State 
may  decree  the  dcpovjtiou  uf  u  prince  after  his  ilofcat  iu  a  contest 
which  he  lnw  proi-idicil.  Dcposiiiort  may  be  the  |H3iialty  of  iiiea- 
pacity,  tyranny,  or  crime,  inflicted  on  the  Sovereign  by  hia  uwii 
people,  In  cases  such  as  tlicsc  the  accompliithcd  fact  has  geuerally 
beea  accepted  by  other  Powers,  though  there  liave  been  examples  to 
the  contrary,  as  in  the  alliauce  against  the  first  French  Republic. 
When  till!  deposition  of  a  vassal  in  a  stale  of  only  technical  depen- 
dence has  been  decreed  by  the  suzerain  iu  obedience  to  the  rcpre- 
scutattons  or  rec(uests  of  f<>rcign  Powers,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  whkt 
harm  the  prince  hod  done  to  them.  Xo  ruler  over  Kgypt  has  ever 
been  "  popular,"  as  the  word  is  understood  when  applied  to  a 
Sovereiga  in  Europe ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  Ismail  was 
the  least  unpopular  of  the  governors  of  the  Hue  of  Mehcmct  Ali  or 
of  any  of  the  viceroys,  not  cxchidiuK  tluit  remarkable  personality 
himself.  lie  had  gr«atly  developed  the  resources  of  Egypt ;  be  had 
greatly  enlarged  her  bonlera  ;  be  liad  iuimcnsely  increased  her  power 
and  influence,  and  had  brought  her  in  clof-e  rclatiou  u  ilU  the  civiliia- 
tiou  aud  interests  of  Europe.  There  is  uo  example  in  history 
auy  iutcrveution  such  as  that  by  which  Ismail  was  banished— a 
ka&t  if  there  be,  I  am  ignorant  of  its  trxistcuce.  But  the  most; 
remarkable  feature  of  the  canp  d'vlQt,  delivered  in  haKte  to  Lo  rciwnted 
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of  at  leisure,  was  Ibc  cntii'c  abscucc  of  causation  in  the  mnttcr. 
Tbe  gladiator  vho  stepped  into  tlic  arena  to  diupntcli  the  victim  was 
%dfia  ex  mucJiinH,  aud  when  he  luul  dealt  the  blow  he  flung' 
the  carcase  to  the  Western  Powers,  and  soured  into  the  clouds  over 
VBTzin.  The  interests  of  CJermnny  in  Kgypt  afl'ordcd  no  legitimate 
ground  for  tlic  appenrancc  of  Prince  Rismnrck  as  a  dictator  in  the 
Yfldiz  Kiaik  ;  bnt  though  the  grievances  of  German  snhjects  in 
RgTpt  did  not  cry  aloud  to  heaven  for  rctlrcss,  tlicy  may  have  afforded 
to  the  great  Chancellor  a  pretext  for  the  exhibition  of  his  universality 
ittd  omnipotcnccj  not  the  less  agreeable,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
potsihle  rivalry  of  France  and  England  over  the  prey  he  prepared 
for  tbcir  eooteotioQ. 

The  hook  is  closed— the  laic  is  ended  ;  and  after  reading  tbe  story, 
tbe  question,  "Why  did  «c  depose  iBuail'""  remains  uu;LU8n'ered. 
It  vas  by  a  violent,  passionate   measure,  out  of  which  have  spruue 
caiy,  hatred,  and  all  uucharitablcucss ;  strife,  war,  and  intense  hatied 
to  European  iulluenec  ;  a  weak,  diaeri:<lited  pruteeturatc  living  under 
a  blank  death-warrant,  with  the  date    of    execution  not   yet  filled 
m    Already   tbe   British   Governincut    has  caused    tbe   Khedive  to 
violate  the  obligations  of  tbe  firman  by  which   he  succeeded  to  his 
bther.     The  lirman    of  July  22,    1S7'J,  eouCides    to    Tewfik   "tiio 
aAmi&iatratica    of   the    country   such  as    it    was  uuder    its  ancient 
hmits,  and  a»  it  is  by  territory'  annexed   at  later  periods."     It  is 
espmsly  stipulated  (article  3)  that  the  Khedive  is  "  not  to  abandon, 
on  my  pretext  or  inolive,  any  of  the   privileges  or  terrUorif  confided 
to  hh  care."      It  aeems  plain  enough  that,  if  Europe  will  not  allow 
Ingland  to  deal  with  the  problem  which  England,  pushed  on  by  Fmuco, 
oootrivrd  to  create  in    Egypt,  it  would  be  better  for  England   to 
irtire  from    the  country  altogether,  unless  she  feels    strong   enough 
ta  maintain  her  claims  to  indefinite  occupation.     Even  with  the  con* 
«Dt  of  Europe,  the  government  of  Egypt  by  English  ofHciaU  is  vain. 
It  i»  plain  as  the    sun    in    the    noonday    that    no   good   or    stable 
goirrnroeiit  can  ever  be  established  in  Egypt  by  foreign  admini«traton, 
orby  Weak  and  discredited  natives  under  their  command.     The  most 
aWtauUal    l>cncfit  will    he  conferred  on  ttiat  country  and    on    Great 
Britain   hy  the   stalc^Qian  who  dares   to  rc>cstabli»h  the  ttatug  ijvo 
aifr  with  tbe  Consent  of  Europe  and  under  European  guarantees,  and 
tomtorc  to  our  diplomacy  and  the  Ctuccn's  Government  their  dig- 
ufitd  tradiliom,  saving  them  from  the  dangers  and  discredit  of  repre- 
venting  tbe  "  world's  |ioliceraan,"  or  acting  as  the  man  in  pos-sessioti 
fertile  private  credilora  of  a  country  «hieh  is  actually  subject  to  a 
Stiti!  wfaoic  iudifTercucc   to  the  claims  of  those  who  lent  money  ou 
idnnirity  we  haxa  not  attrmptcd  to  resent. 

W.    H.    BUSSCLL. 
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'PHE  whole  cf  Ecglauil  lias  during  the  last  six  weeks  been  deeply 
-I-      stirred,  at  it  od]j  is  when  sotiic  great  qucstiuu  is  being  di»-  ■ 
cussed  which    involves    a    priuci{j]e  uf   faith    or    momU.     lu  such 
'  ijucstious  every  one  in,  as  it  were,  compelled  tu  furm  an  opiuioa  and 
ttake  a  side,      ^o  one  is  neutral.     la  our  time  such  questious  have 
generally  been  miKcd  up  with   foreign   allairD,  and    thcrcfure  with 
pai-ty  poiitics.     The    long    struggle    for    ItalJau     independence,    tho 
Anjcricau  Civil  War,  involving  the  principles  of  human  freedom,  the. 
treatment    of    IJiiIgnria  by  Turkey,   evoking    seutinienta    somewhat 
similar   to    those    raised    by    the  present    agitation,    directly   con- 
cerned   the    political    action    of   Knglaad  ;     became    immediately, 
therefore,  party   questions,    and    were    fully    discussed    by    leading 
ncwBpapcra     and    by    leading    public    men    on    both    sides.      The 
present  agitation  rcscmblea  those  to  which  reference  has  just  bee 
made,  as  regards  the  deep  and  passionate:  emotion  of  which  it  is  th»| 
outcome^  it  diflers  from  them  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mixed  uj^ 
with  party  politics,  and  that  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a  just  and 
fair  opinion  on   the  (jucslions  raised,  the  people  have  been  deprived 
of  the  guidnucc  of  Ilieir  usual  leaders.      Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
London  press  has  been  xilent,  or  has  spokeu  only  to  advocate  silence 
and  condemn  speech,     rolitical   leaders   have   been  silent ;   and  for 
the  first   time  probably  iu   their  experience    they  have  been  dumb 
spectators  of  a  raovemeut  which  has  deeply  stirred  the    heart  and 
conscience  of  the   nation.      The  result  has  been  for  the  mumcut  u>| 
turn  the  mind  of  part  at  least  of  the  public  froui   the  question^ 
"  liow  can  the  evils  ex|)t>8ed  by  the  Pall  .\ftifl  Gazette  best  be  coj 
bated?"  to  aiiiilher  qucstioi] — "  Is  more  harm  than  good  done  b; 
«pecch  of  any  kind  about  these  evils?" 
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A  hideously  perverted  state  of  morals  lias  been  expMed«  raouiiiK 
tlnugh,  BO  far  as  oue  sex  is  coDcerued,  the  wliulc  of  SociQty,  fi-uiit 
tie  highest  to  the  lowest ;  whilst,  so  far  as  the  other  sex  is  couccmcfl, 
ilcondemoB  the  poorest,  muft  i^nomnt  and  moat  helpless  tooliring 
dntb  of  uuspcakalile  ilcgradatiuti,  and  dni^D  down  certniii  others, 
tfattnigh  appeals  to  their  cupidity,  to  a  much  lower  depth  of  infamy 
udBliame,  that  of  living  in  luxury  on  the  trade  of  decoying;  ntid 
Kiting  childrcu  and  their  fellow- n'umcn.  There  arc  those  who,  ful- 
loiring  the  lead  of  the  FaH  Mail,  say,  the  first  step  towards  finding 
SRmedT  for  this  terrihle  ooeiat  evil  is  to  let  in  the  light  upon  thene 
deeds  of  darkness,  to  bring  the  force  of  puhlic  opinion  to  bear  on 
iboM  vbo  commit  them  and  on  those  who  profit  by  them  ;  and  there 
■re  others,  of  whom  the  ablest  and  most  respected  are  well  represented 
hj  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davics,  who  strongly  condemn  open  speceh  on 
iW  subjects,  who  deeply  deplore  "  the  tearing  aside  of  the  vcila," 
am)  who  beliere  that  this  agitation  is  setting  at  naught  the  tnulitiona 
of cinltxatiou  and  morality;  they  quote  St.  Paul  iu  the  verse  where 
he  Hiyi,  "  It  is  a  sbarac  even  to  speak  of  those  things  that  are  done 
of  them  in  secret." 

It  seema  not  inopportune  to  offer  a  few  considerations  in  support 
of  tlwM  who  beliere  that  the  balance  of  evidence  inclines  in  farour 
of  pbin  ^wecb  and  against  silence.  In  the  first  place,  the  silent 
fjriem  has  had  a  long  trials  and  the  most  optimistic  can  hartlly  claim 
tfaM  it  has  succeeded.  Crimes  sgainst  children,  according  to  the 
latiBNMjr  of  those  who  have  sifted  the  factn,  have  been,  of  recent 
fttn,  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  Those  who,  with  Mr.  HopwcxK). 
'■Hfmn  the  agitation,  and  eondemn  the  effect  it  has  had  in  hastening  a 
i&Hige  in  the  taw,  rely  principally  upon  the  statement  that  the  law, 
vh  stood  before  the  recent  passing  of  the  Crimioat  Law  Amendment 
Aei,  was  strong  enough,  and  that  what  was  dcfectirc  was  the  adminis- 
twioa  of  the  law.  Can  anything  be  plainer  proof  of  the  want  of 
t  good  wboleaoroe  Mrerity  of  public  opinion  on  these  matters  ? 
GUdrea  were  entrapped  and  sold  and  mined ;  and  tboogh  tbe  law 
— Mtf  nrd  tbe  crime,  the  criminals  remained  unpanisbed  because  tlie 
tlnirtntkm  of  the  law  wa»  defcctfTe :  tbe  police  would  not  more, 
tlv  HOMc  Office  would  not  more,  and  tbe  law  remained  a  dead  letter. 
Tm  ic  wrt  time  for  speech  when  nlence  had  led  to  »Dch  a  state  <rf 
tha|iM  this? 

IbsK  who  have  the  beat  opportantty  of  knowing  tbe  truth  haTe 
<f  ym  ifofccB  with  tbe  deepest  grief  of  the  state  of  tbe  pnMic  sch^joU 
■  tif^Mim  Bonb.  May  not  this  also  be  a  rraolt  of  the  silent 
nrtca?  If  &thexB  and  mocfaen  and  schoolmaateni  would  rraliiw) 
tWia^fldpcecfcaotfaiiHMWt  vital  and  aoIemQ  of  qnestiona,  might  n'/t 
vargBad  imlt  be  kobcd  for?  If  Ijiog  or  xeating,  or  it  any 
habit  were  rife  io  scbtM^,  woold   it  be  bwt 
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dealt  witli  1}y  absolute  silence  on  tlic  subject,  and  hy  a  rarcful  tc 
iiig  from  th<i  [{(ncral  public  of  all  knowledge  of  the  mUchicf  ?  The 
secrecy  which  haH  hitherto  surrounded  these  sins  can  hardly  have 
acted  otherwise  than  as  an  cDCouiagement  to  them.  Crimes  that 
arc  nearly  certaia  to  be  followed  by  exposure  aud  disgrace  are  very 
rare  except  iu  what  are  kuovru  as  the  criminal  classes.  It  takes 
airay  one  of  the  safeguards  against  immorality  to  cloak  it  in  an 
impeuctrablc  mystery. 

A  great  part  of  the  cril,  every  oncagrccK,  comes  fmiu  the  want  of 
a  good  touc  of  morals  runiiiiig  through  aocirty.  A  luau  who,  a 
few  yeara  ago,  wa-s  lurueil  out  of  the  JvigliKii  army  for  a  criminal 
assaidt  upon  a  girl,  waa  last  year  re-elected  to  one  of  the  moat 
aelect  and  fnHhiouBhle  of  Jiondun  chib.s,  and  a  ]iclitiuii  wua  signed 
by  large  numbers  of  great  people,  praying  that  he  might  be  rein- 
stated in  the  English  army.  Kumour  said  that  the  petition  would 
bare  been  successful  but  for  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  decisioa 
lay  with  the  Queen.  Tlic  case  is  significant  as  an  illustration  of 
the  want  of  a  healthy  tone  of  public  opinion.  No  one  tries  to 
reinstate  in  his  clubs  or  in  the  array  a  man  who  has  cheated  at 
cards,  or  who  has  been  condemned  for  cowardice  by  a  court-martial. 
Public  opinion  is  strong  and  outspoken  with  regard  to  deeds  like 
these,  and  they  arc  correspondingly  rare.  By  encouraging  exprcs- 
siooB  condeoinatory  of  the  kind  of  vice  exposed  by  the  Pall  Mali, 
even  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  approre  of  the  agitation, 
a  more  healthy  tone  of  public  opinion  is  being  formed.  The 
Times,  following  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Llewelyn  JJavics,  advocates 
the  formation  of  "VigUancc  Committees"  throughout  the  country, 
to  sec  that  the  new  law  docH  uot  remaiu  a  dead  letter:  the 
Sfiftctntor  writes  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  lush  for  tUo  worst 
kind  of  oflcnders.  These,  and  many  similar  expressions  of  opinion, 
might  be  (|uotcd,  partly  as  evidence  of  the  improvirmciit  iu  mural 
louc  that  has  already  taken  pEace,  and  partly  as  the  means  by  which 
ra  still  further  imfirovenient  may  be  luokcd  for.  It  is  difiicult  to 
avoid  the  concluHion  that  one  t>f  the  first  rc-^ults  of  the  recent 
outspokenness  is  that  people  have  been  in  some  cases  awakened  from 
a  lethargy,  aud  in  others  stimulated  to  a  greater  activity  of  mind 
in  regard  to  the  efforts  to  be  made  to  suppress  the  lowest  forms  of 
vice.  Almost  every  one  has  the  some  experience  to  record.  Those 
who  were  already,  with  noble  self-devotion,  giving  up  their  lives 
to  promote  the  cause  of  purity,  arc  greatly  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged by  what  has  recently  taken  place ;  their  only  auxiety  seems 
to  be  lest  there  should  be  a  reaction  of  iuditiereuce  after  this  great 
outburst  of  grief  and  shame.  Those  who  hare  never  worked  before 
in  any  of  these  questions  are  saying  to  themselves,  with  anxious 
heart- searchings,  "  What  can  1  do  to  help  on  the  righi  sidey'' 
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A  coiDparlsoii    bas   rrcqueiitly  lH>cn    made   between    tbe    prcseat 

Mitatioo  and  that  cnocerKiiig  the  Bulgarian  atmeitioa.     There  is  a 

iwtiiibliiiee,  but  there  Is  also  a  ^reat  difTereDce.     There  has   been 

littk  or  DO    Fbariaaism   in  the   prosent   agitation.     T)ir   pcrrodiug 

fcseoftlie  meetings  baa  been  one  of  deep  humiliation  and  self-reproach. 

iUcQ  md  women  have  been  made  to  fed  that  simply  to  live  encased 

m  the  hard  sbcll  of  their  own  riglitcousucs!!,  v-ithout  making  any 

elbrtlosBTe  these  poor  children  from  their  destroyers,  is  to  be  guilty 

oflk  worst  of  cotrardico.     Those   who  loved   purity  before  do  not 

Im  it  less  now ;  bat  tbcy  can  no  lon<!;cr  believe  it  to  be  consistent 

nth  tbeir  duty  to  hug  the  robe  of  their  holinci^R   around  them   and 

ittctdi  ODt  110  helping  hand  to  those  who  arc  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

BettfT  even  thnt  their  own  snowy  whiteness  should  be  smirched  than 

tbt  they  sboulti  leave  their  brutlifnt  and  eiaters  to  perish. 

ttere  is  some  feiur  of  falling  into  a  sort  of  insiucerity  in  speaking 

'  <£  HaoQ  ^ubjecte,  as  if  they  had  never  been  known  or  heard  of  till 

:libe  P"lt   M<'ft  proclaimed  v'leoi-     There  are  probably  uo  men  and 

few  women  to   whom   the  statements  were  really  rorelations, 

"be  P-il  Malt  has  not  so  much  told  us  what  we  did  not  know  before, 

ubippcd   and  latibed  us  np  to  a  sense  of  our  daatartlly  cowardice 

in  knowing  these  things  and  making  no  effort  to  stop  them.     We  have 

allsDCnaud  known   people  whofie  characters  might  otherwise  have 

Iteea  beautiful  and  noble,  who  have  shipwrecked  their  own  lives,  ami 

ihc  lives  of  many  others,  on  the  rock  of  coarse  and  brutal  acnaualism ', 

»iid  banily  nn   ctlbrt  has  been  made  cither  to  save  them  or  to  warn 

olbtrt.     If  we  had  seen  similar  shipwreck  made  by  drunkenness  or 

gxnlihug,  vc  should  not  have  been  so  cowardly ;   but  on  one  of  the 

laoit  dsDgcrouii  of  shore:*  wc  Lave  raised  no  lighthonte  and  manned 

»  lifeboat.     There   arc  many   men  uud  women  of  »iiint*ljkc  lives, 

ibo  have  been  showing  us  our  duty  by  patient  example  for  years ; 

tiutki)  did  not  sulHcc  to  rouse  us:  we  needed  a  coarser  ioKli'iimont 

-the  lash — and  we  have  had  it  from  the  wlitor  of  the  Pall  MaU. 

It  has  been  not  a  Utile  surprising  that,  during  the  recent  con- 
bimriy  as  to  the  duty  of  sgwDch  or  silence,  certain  passages  from  the 
Bfntlcs  of  St.  Paul  have  beeu  (juoted  in  support  of  »<ilcuec.  It  would 
kdffieult  to  find  an  epistle  to  any  of  the  churrhes  that  does  not 
i^fically  and  in  detail  denounce  the  moral  evils  ot  the  world  Paul 
h«l  ia.  When  he  says,  '*  It  is  a  shame  ctTW  to  Hfivak  of  those  things 
tht  arc  done  of  them  in  secret,"  or,  "Let  it  not  Ije  once  named 
•BMgHl  yon,"  surely  the  whole  context  shows  that  thiM  was  »u 
napliatic  way  of  warning  the  Christian  Churches  agatnitt  certain 
enl  ticnls,  and  that  these  passages  cannot  fairly  be  inter|iretc<l 
ta  Bcan  that  the  deeds  themselves,  when  rife,  should  he  unre< 
promL  Indeed,  when  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
*'Lrt  it  not  be  once  uamcd  amongst  you,'  he  refers  not  only   to 
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uQcleftuneM,  but  ako  to  coveteousness,  fooliifa  talking  and  jnltng 
thereby  making  it  clear  (even  if,  br  his  own  example,  it  were  h 
clear  alreailj)  wliat  liia  mcautng  was.  The  Bible  has  befwe  noi 
been  used  to  support  slavery  and  polygamT ;  and  even  efforts  to  lij 
npthe  poor  from  the  depths  of  their  misery  have  been  reprorfd  b 
the  textj  "  The  poor  you  have  always  with  yon."  Isolated  inl 
do  not  count  for  much  in  tuch  ntattcra.  The  spint  of  the  Nei 
Testament  is  the  spirit  of  equality,  and  it  is  this  spirit  whicl 
as  it  gradually  gains  strength,  condrmns  institutions,  snch  i 
•Iftverj  and  polygamy,  which  are  based  on  inequality.  Urn  ipir 
also  condemns  the  making  of  one  law  for  the  rich,  another  for  tfej 
poor;  one  law  for  the  man,  another  for- the  woman.  In  regurd  I 
the  present  agitation  this  spirit  of  equality  is  making  itself  felt  an 
heard.  The  evil  state  of  the  law,  the  evil  state  of  the  general  toi 
of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  morals,  is  an  outcome  of  the  sub^ectic 
of  women,  of  the  notion  that  women  arc  possesions  or  chatteb,  wit 
whom  men  are  fully  justified  in  dealing  as  they  please.  If  wome 
had  been  able  to  protect  themselves  by  the  l^itimatc  msc  of  tl 
parliamentary  franchise,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  woa! 
have  been  iiasfed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  without  tl 
necessity  of  shaking  the  whole  of  ICngland  by  tbe  recent  agitada 
Parliament  cannut,  as  &  rule,  tipare  time  for  a  serious  effort 
remedy  the  grievances  of  non -dec tors.  If  on  illustration  i«  wanti 
it  may  be  found  in  the  fate  of  the  Infants  Bill,  giving  marrn 
mothers  some  minimum  of  legal  right  to  the  guardianship  of  thi 
o«n  children.  The  subject  has  not  been  dealt  wiih  seriously 
Parliament.  In  the  Kstion  of  18&1  it  was  pa»scd  in  the  Uouae 
Commons  and  rtjectetl  hy  the  House  of  Lords;  in  the  session 
18tj.'j,  it  was  pai>sed  by  the  ITonse  of  Lords  and  allowed  to  lapse 
the  Bouse  of  Commons,  How  differently  the  Medical  Relief  B 
fared,  that  had  the  supposed  interests  of  the  newly  eufrauchii 
agricultural  labourers  beltiud  it  ;  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  rii 
parties  were  eagerly  outbidding  each  other  in  regard  to  it,  and 
the  House  of  Peers  noble  lords  quarrelled  over  ttie  honour  of  hari 
charge  of  it. 

Deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  questions  that  have  been  raif 
by  the  recent  ugitation  is  t'tic  economical  and  political  subjection, 
women  ;  their  miserably  low  wages  in  the  poorest  clasM;s^  wages 
which  life  can  hardly  be  supported  unless  recourse  is  had  to  i 
better-paid  trade  of  sin.  If  a  real  remedy  is  to  be  found  it  m.' 
be  sought  in  two  ways,  both  full  of  diflicultica  and  needing  patiea 
enthnsiasm,  courage,  and  faith.  The  demand  for  victims  must 
diminished  by  a  growth  of  uusettisbncss  and  of  purity  of  ha 
among  men;  the  supply  of  victims  must  be  diminished  by  gir* 
the  poo*  qen  more  opportunities  of  fairly  remuoerativc  cmpt 
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aent,  hj  inu&tiiig  ou  an  extension  to  womea  of  the  trades-union 
doctrine  of  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,  by  improvement 
jatbe  dwellings  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  by  endeavouring  to  form 
is  every  girl's  mind  a  worthy  ideal  of  womanhood.  Every  one  of 
tine  agencies  of  reform  will  need  prolonged  and  incessant  effort; 
tte widest  experience  and  wisdom  will  be  needed;  the  beat  men 
isd  vomen  in  England  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  occupy  them- 
itltea  with  any  fragment  of  this  work  for  which  they  feel  any  apti- 
tude. How  is  this  great  machinery  of  moral  reform  to  be  set 
going?  Some  maintain  that  it  will  best  be  set  going  by  saying 
BotliiDg  about  the  need  for  it^  or  by  referring  to  the  need  for  it 
in  leiled  language  which  few  can  understand.  Others  say,  by  pro- 
duming  the  need  for  it  for  and  wide,  so  that  the  whole  nation  nhall 
not  choose  but  hear. 

MiLLiCENT  Garrett  Fawcett. 
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AT  a  time  when  the  gravest,  the  moat  perplexing,  ami  the  mwt 
painful  of  our  social  problems  is  pressing  heavily  on  the 
hearts  of  many,  when  the  conscience  of  tlic  nation  has  hecn  revolted 
by  the  exposure  of  an  iufamous  traffic  in  cliildrcn,  and  the  strongest 
hut  most  opposing  currents  of  thought  aud  feeling  have  been  let 
loosej  every  thoughtful  observer  must  feel  that  it  is  not  merely 
emotiouiil  apjjuals  that  we  now  want,  hut  some  clear  insight  as  to 
the  rijjht  methods  to  pursue  iu  the  present — some  far-off  vision  of 
the  true  issues  in  the  future.  KUc  -ne  are  in  danger  of  haviug  to 
fight  '■'  tins  last  dim  weird  battle  of  the  AVest/'  which  is  now  close 
npou  u»,  this  eouflict  with  the  degradation  of  womau  and  its  causes, 
in  a  mist: 

"A  (Icatli-wLitc  mitt  that  Hlept  o'crl&ml  and  wa, 
Whtawif  the  chill,  to  liim  wlio  brcnthoil  it,  drew 
Duwii  n'ith  Ilia  lilnod,  till  &1I  Ina  liL'Art  VVU  culd 
IVitlj  fOTiiilcBs  Tear;" 

and  even  on  the  leader  may  fall 

"  ('onfuaiAD,  tutcf.  lie  sa,\v  not  nbom  he  fougbt, 
Ftir  Irieud  ami  ftm  wtiru  Hliailnwii  in  tli"  mint, 
Ati<!  rdead  ttlew  frieud,  not  knowing  wliom  lie  slew. 
Aiiii  »oint'  had  vinons  out  of  ji;oltlen  yoiithj 
Ami  Hdini:  Wticid  the  fni'<!«  al  nM  ijhuaba 
I^iok  in  ii[i>ji)  ttio  Lnttlc  ;  :inil  in  the  mitt 
Wtte  ma  ny  n  uoble  dt'ftd,  aud  luuuy  n  buiie." 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  is  on  all  our  lipa,  "  Give  ua  light,  cvou  tliough 
we  pensh  in  thtr  light."  ■ 

For  indeed  the  air  is  full  of  perplexing  cries.  Some  say  that  to 
lay  this  evil  bare  is  to  spread  a  pestilence ;  others  say  tlial  to  lay  it 
bare  is  the  ftrsi  step  to  eradicate  a  eauccr.  Some  arc  imploring  us 
to  observe  "  the  conspiracy  of  silcocc"  as  a  sacred  duty  to  the  young 
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tbe  ianoccQt ;  others  sceta  to  thick  that  iiothing  cau  injure  if 

;be  only  true.     Uu  the  ouo  han<l,  wc   aru  perplexed  and  saddened 

u  tlie  sight   of  some  of  our  best   and  iriacst,  who  non-  seem  like 

^ttert^i'  oruclca  aver  Tphom  floatii  but  a  solitary  cry,  staiuling  still, 

Kffitied  at   tlie  new  prophetic  voices,  while  they  lament   tbnC  the 

gill  hire  failed,  and  not  far  from  the  kiii^om  of  despair.     Oa  the 

gi^  band,  wc  arc  equally  dismayed  at  seeing  the  wildest  questions  of 

Kxoil  morality  raised   bcforfi  au  untrained   public  who  arc  nut  in 

pgaemoD  of  the  ncccssnry  ethical  and   historical  data  for  deciding 

(luia.   And  from  many  a  heart  there  is  going  np  a  bitter  cry,  "  Why, 

oh  shy,  is  all  this   c%il    permitted  ?     Why  is  there  this  nameless 

ffljenltT  at  the  vcn'  heart  of  our  life,  which  utir  whole  soni  revolts 

fmo  coutcmplating?"      Some  there  arc  who  feci   that  all    infidel 

bookl  »ru  so  much  curl-paper  in  comparison  with  the  terrible  facts  of 

liife;  some  who  arc  iu  danger  of  liavtag  all  faith  crushed  out  of  tbeni, 

"  )t«nMtli  tbo  weary  nud  Uio  h\.-&\y  vt:\»\iX, 
Ot  all  tliu  vntintclligiblB  worlil." 

«o  want  all  the  light  wc  can  get. 

fint  thing  I  would  veutun:  with  all  camestuess  to  urge  if,  that 
eaboulil  cultivate  great  puticucc  with  oue  another  iu  our  eiTorts  to 
tbia  priiblem>  and  much  of  the  love  that  Imirutli  all  things, 
ud  bclieveth  all  things,  and  is  kind.  Let  us  eudeavour  to  deny 
oundvM  the  luxury  of  the  "  pugnacious  dogmatism  of  partial  rcHcc- 
liffl,"  that  fierce  light  wholly  unmixed  with  sweetness,  that  comes  of 
looliag  only  to  one  aspect  of  a  diflic'utt  problem,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
oilier.  Let  ua  remember,  while  acting  out  our  own  convictions  as 
ntnofly  &»  may  he,  tliaC  truth  is  a  very  large  thing,  and  that  we 
ovbabty  Kc  only  a  fraction  of  that  which  will  be  ncccuary  for  tbe 
Hklioa  of  this  complex  problem.  The  moral  and  spiritual  eye.  as 
FlilA  long  ago  told  ns,>— uoUkc  the  eye  of  the  body,  that  is  more  or 
kiB  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  organi<tm  and  can  be  muved  without 
It,— C4a  only  be  turned  to  the  light  if  the  whole  soul  is  turned  with  it. 
Il  is  constituted  more  like  tbe  composite  eye  of  an  iuiwct,  teu 
ilnniuul  facets  going  to  make  up  a  single  sight,  aud  each  individual 
coatnl>utit)g  a  single  facet,  the  facet  that  cooimands  the  most 
o]iponte  angle  to  our  own  being  just  as  necessary  to  make  up  the 
ttfUlitjr  of  vitiion.  Unfortunately  the  facets  of  the  moral  aud  social 
lycarc  apt  to  be  engaged  in  an  intcrucciiic  warfare  with  one  another, 
ilirreby  all  |)0wcr  of  wise  seeing  is  shattered,  and  the  result  is  a 
Rjtctetl  tmtli,  which,  as  Milton  remiiuLs  ns,  "  revolutions  of  ages  do 
MtoA  recover,  and  fur  the  waul  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the 
lonc." 

Let  OS  take  one  step  further.  Recognizing  not  only  the  difficulty 
^  Ibe  depth  aud  magnitude  of  tbe  problem,  will  not  a  moment's 
nfcctioB  convince  us  that  merely  to  be  able  to  point  out  that  crrtaiu 
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eriU  will  accrue  from  a  certaia  couno  of  action   is  aot   tfaerefoi 
necessarily  to  condecnn  it?     The  question  is  one,  not  of  the  absent 
of  evil,  but  of  the  preseuco  of  prcponchiratiiiK  gootl.    Do  we  seriously" 
expect  to  get  rid  of  a  cancer  in  the  very  vitals  of  the  social  system^ 
without  the  convulsion  of  the  wliolc  frame,  without  wounds  that  ar^| 
only  not  mortal?     As  well  condemn  a  rig;hteous  war  by  pointing  to 
the  amokiug  villages,  the  ruined  homesteads,  the  orphaned  children. 


"  Oatha,  inaultt,  RltH,  and  ntanMtrnua  blupliemiea, 
Sw<^t,  trritbin^s.  auKuisU.  Uboimiig;  of  the  luogi, 
Id  tlmt  olu*a  miat,  Bud  cryiaga  lor  the  light, 
MoniiB  of  thiQ  dying  Mid  voice*  of  th«  dtM  :— " 


T. 
ill   „ 


tliere  will  be  all  that  in  this  mighty  conflict  with  the  strougesi 
forces  of  evil,  which  certainly  will  not  be  fought  out  with  rose-water. 
It  is  therefore  not  enough  to  prove  the  evils  of  publicity,  of  which 
we  are  all  perfectly  aware.  The  further  ti^uestioa  remains :  Could  w«j 
have  done  without  it  in  the  present,  and  can  we  do  without  it  in  the 
future  ? 

Lot  us  for  one  moment  diapassionately  review  the  present  position. 
Air.   Llewelyn    Davies,    with  the   large-hearted   eonsidnrution    that 
.belongs   to   him,  pleads  that  "nllowtitico  shonld   he   made    for    tha^ 
I  brains  of  women  heated   by  the  horrors  of  whinh  they  read."     BucH 
what  we  contend  is,  that  ineu  arcauflering  tliemaclvcd  to  take  inflamed 
and  distorted  vicw»  of  what  is  far  more  limited  in  Acopo  and  dcfiuito^_ 
in  aim  than  they  recognise,   and  can  only  be  fairly  judged  in  tUJB 
light  of  the  end  to  be  attained.      There  has  been  no  "  apocalypse  of 
evil "  as  such,  nor  auy  thought  of  such  a  thing;   Imt  only  a  ruthless 
exposure  of  a  certain  class  of  offences  against  children,  which   were 
unfortunately  known,  partly  owing  to  the  defects  of  the  Knglish  law, 
to  be  largely  on  the  increase,  and  which,  It  was  felt,  if  left  to  breed, 
would  corrupt  the  nation  to  the  core;  an  exposure  that  was  incurred 
with  the  definite  aim  of  getting  the  recognition  for  all  time  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  yoiing  from 
those  who  would  make  a  profit  of  their  corruption — a  duty  already 
implied  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  taw,  that  a  minor  is  incapable 
of  giving  consent  to  his  own  ruin  ;  an  exposure,  I  may  also  add,  that 
vas  not  had  rceourNc  to  till  {committees  of  investigation,  parliament- 
ary blue-books,  public  pctltiouLng  and  private  pressure,  had  been  tried 
in  vain.     I  make  bold  to  say  that  St.  l*aul  would  have  said  that  it  was 
a  shame  {aKf^^av)  to  be  silent  here,  and  leave  these  hapless  children, 
if  it  were  for  but  one  more  scssiou,  to  their  fate,  because  our  carsfl 
bad  grown  too  nice  to  be  sullied  with  their  wrongs.     We  are  told 
(id  miuseam  "that  wc  cannot  make  men  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament." 
The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  an  attempt,  not  to  make  men 
moral  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  to  protect  the  young  from  becoming* 
the  victims  of  their  immorality.     It  was  the  concession  of  a  principle 
already  accorded  up  to  the  full  age  of  onc-and-twcnty  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  other  countries.     %Vc  arc  told  that  it  would  have  been 
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^UFj  a  thousand  times  better,  to  aroid  the  harm  resulting  from  the 

a^satt  tt  the  cost  of  some  delay  iu  paKHiiig;  the  Bill.     But  it  va^ 

•  question  of  mtre  dclav.    The  Bill  weh  not  only  passed  at  odcc, 

it  WIS  paued   in   a  form  far  more  effectual  than   it3  most  eager 

crs  had  hoped  for.      If  ever  a  revoltioff  exposure  of  revolting 

could  be  jtistificd,  it  was  juatified  by  the  whole  history  of  the 

'CriBiDA)  Law  Amendment  Act. 

Bui  pii&siog  away  from  these  fiercely  contested  poiuts,  which  Lave 

lybecoDoepart  and  parcel  of  the  unalterable  paal.whatarcthe  prin- 

we  are  to  observe  iu  eonductiug  the  movement  for  the  future 

inb  i&  itill  fluent  to  our  touch  V     May  I  not  quote  here,  as  our  fint 

iiid  of  agreementfthe  wise  words  of  the  Bishopof  Durham  iu  oddrcss- 

hn  dioceaan  coufcreuce :  "  What  it  sccmi  to  me  vrc  want  is  the 

lioQ  of  a  vigorous  public  opinion  on  tlieHuhjcct.    Puhlic  opinion, 

il,  will  not  pierce  the  iumoat  rcecase<t  of  the  heart.      But  no  one 

'lio  looks  into  him8clf,  and  qucationa  himself  frankly,  will  refuse  to 

bow  much  he  owes  to  public  opinion  in  uther  provinces  of  morality, 

u  koesty  or   truthfulness^  for  instance.      It  keeps  the  duty  always 

brfofe  him  till  the  duty  becomes  a  habit.     It  furui.<thes  material  fur 

the  higher  religious  motives  to  act  upon.     Thus,  indirectlyj  it  quickens 

and  jtimiilatcs  his  conscience.     Now,  in  this  matter  of  purity,  public 

opinion  is  so  feeble  that  it  can  scarcely  be  i^aid  to  exist  at  all.     This 

18   wliat  we  wish  to  correct.     "We  desire,  God  helping  us,  to  create 

quite  another  state'  of  things,  where  public  upiuiou  and  individual 

cotitcience  shall   act  and  react  on   oue  another   iu   this   matter  of 

punty,  u  they  do  iu  those  other  provinces  of  morality  of  which  I  hare 

•pokco.     For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  speak  out  boldly."         ^ 

Wtay  was   it  so  diHicult  to  pass  the  Criminal  Law  Ameudmcnt 

Sill?     Because  till  now  there  was  no  strong  public  opinion.      Why 

doTorking  men  tell  us  that  many  workshofis  are  perfect  hells,  from  the 

Cool  talk  that  goes  on  in  them  ?      Because  there  is  no  healthy  public 

ofUDOO.      Why  ore  young  men  who  come  up  to  business- life,  perhaps^ : 

£rts!)  from  a  pure  home,  informed  with  an  airof  cynical  superiority  of  i 

k-Mtlcdge,  before  they  have  been  two  days  in  business,  that  all  pretcn-  1 

■ioo  to  purity  on  the  part  of  men  is  hypocrisy,  and  that  no  man  can  or  ' 

<i<ci  lead  a  pure  life?     Because  there  is  no  sound  public  opinion. 

How  is  it  that   members  of  the  House  of  Commons  openly  avow  a 

I  liie  belief?      Because  there   is  no  sound  public  opinion.     Nay,  to 

Httat  docs  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davics  himself  attribute  the  failure  of  his 

ffmrnpt  to  form  an  cfTcctit'C  vigilance  association?     To  "a  want  of 

a.  DMre  earnest,  thoughtful  interest  in  the  work  ;"  in  other  words,  to  the 

vvtt  of  the  very  public  opinion,  the  erealiou  of  which  he  so  much 

deplons,  on  points  which,  more  than  any  other,  vitally  aflfect  the  moral 

and  pbyeical  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  on  which  the  lack  of  public 

cpiuiw  it  the  sure  precursor  of  national  decay.      But  how  are  we  to 

kgirfl) )  healthy  public  opinion  without  publicity,  and  without  an  occa- 
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•ional "  apocalypse  of  evil,*''  auch  as  he  so  earnestly  deprecates  ?  How 
else  is  tbat  "  poor,  immoral,  inattentive  creature,  man,"  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  rightly  denominates  him,  to  be  sobered  and  steadied 
into  earnest  effort  to  attain  to  self-mastery  ?  Let  me  not  be  misuudcr- 
stuod  here.  I  aw  no  advocate  of  sensational  utirrativea  of  vice.  But 
I  do  hold  that  the  solemn  revelation  of  evil  must  form  ati  occasional 
factor  ill  the  mural  education  of  man.  No  ttins  so  much  require  to  be 
studied  in  their  results  us  the  siua  of  impurity.  Nouc  have  such  a  fatal 
power  of  drugging  the  conscience  by  tiieir  deadly  fascination  : 

■'  Dot'linllea  WM  dimu  mich  tricl>, 

4t«ttl  w&rsogiit,  Boh  I  vru  HI  li«t\''  J 

And  80  far  from  thtsu  terrible  exposures  hoin^  universally  corrupt- 
ing to  youth,  1  kuvw  faim  pcrsotiitl  experience  that  in  their  coarse 
realism  tliey  hnvc  startled  thousands  of  young  men  into  a  realisation 
of  the  fnll  hcinousnoss  of  the  sins  of  impurity ;  how  they  rot  out  true 
manliness ;  how  the  man  whn  suflers  himself  to  become  impure  in 
heart  becomes  incapable  of  all  divine  vision,  of  all  high  seeing  of 
duty  or  self- sacrifice,  incapable  of  "seeing  God"  in  the  meanest  of 
His  redeemed  creatures,  or  reverencing  the  sacred  weakness  of  tlie 
divine  in  women  and  little  children.  An  immense  impetus  has  been 
given,  not  only  to  Vigilance  Associations,  hut  to  the  White  Cross  and 
nthcr  movements  for  social  purity,  which  baud  men  together  in  a 
crusade  agaio-^t  all  that  is  foul  and  base  and  mcati  iu  our  life^  in  a 
Dohle  brotherhood  in  "  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  pure  and 
.  -good  report." 
•w  /  In  fact,  ia  tbia  "  conspiracy  of  silence,"  which  is  fast  hardcnioj 
into  n  dogma  to  be  blindly  accepted,  are  we  not  under  bondage  to 
"  traditions  of  the  elders,"  that  are  emphatically  making  tlio  law  of 
God.  of  no  effect  among  us  ?  When  it  comes  to  parents  publicly  dis- 
claiming, with  something  of  a  lofty  pride  in  their  superior  purity, 
all  power  Lif  fullillini^'  the  uatural  function  of  being  the  moral 
teachers  of  their  own  children,  does  this  not  point  to  some  panilyzing 
"tradition  of  the  ehlera,"  and  amount  to  a  redtictio  oil  ubmirdum  f 

What  precedent  can  he  urged  for  silence,  for  tliis  great  modem 
innovatiou  on  |)rimitivc  usage?  Not  Uio  Bible,  which  is  one  long 
apoealypwu  of  this  evil.  Not  the  primitive  Cliundi,  which  certainly 
overcaiiic  even  heathen  forms  of  inipnrity,  not  by  our  mcthcxl  of 
persistent  silence,  but  hy  persistent,  unsparing  speech,  by  perpetual 
warnings  and  rleiuiiiciii lions,  hy  public  excommunication  and  private 
exhortation.  "  VV  hat,  tl(i  you  suppose,  would  have  become  ofChristiau 
ethica/'  asks  the  llishop  of  Durham,  "  if  the  Apostles  had  otnerved 
the  same  retiocnce  which  wc  arc  content  to  observe  ?  The  stiength 
of  sin  is  sccrcsy.  Denounce  it  boldly,  and  you  will  ftnd  the  conscience 
of  men  on  your  wide.  But  you  shrink  from  association  for  this  par- 
pose.      Vou  are  afraid  of  scandals.     I  tell  you  plainly,  so  am  L     I: 
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iportion  as  the  morement  succeeds  the  chance  ol  scandals  iocrcascB 
tlu.  But  what  theui?  Shall  this  certainty  of  scandaU  paralyze  ua  ? 
^hbovasitthat  snid, '  It  must  needs  be  that  oScnccs  come?'  If 
^Bds  lircad  of  scandals  had  prcraUed,  the  Christian  Chnrch  irould 
HJKter  hare  been.  The  jiossibility  of  scandals  varies  in  most  cases 
ijndW  BM  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
|,     mJertaling." 

\        Sardy  we   need  to  shake   ourselrea    loose  from  these  poralyring 
ftan,  and  deal  guardedly  but  boldly  with  the  whole  subject.     Surely 
iroeed  to  be  reminded  again  of  Milton's  noble  words,  "  I  cannot 
jBPM  a  cloistered   and    fugitive  virtue  unexercised  and   nnbreathed  ; 
tint  oercr  sallies  oat  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  stinks  out  of  the 
IMT  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  mucli 
^  and  heat.     Assuredly  we  bring  not  purity  into  thr,  worldj  we 
Irieg  impurity  rather;  and  that  which  purities  is  trial,  and   trial  is 
hvhat  is  contrary."     And  is  it  not  because  wc  have  forgoUcii  this 
ntst  truth,  that   even   the   purity  wc  have  attained  to  under  our 
praent  method  is  snch  a  pale,  cmaKculate  thing  ?     A  punty  intent 
OB  taking  care  nf  ita  own  alabaster  akin,  recking  not  what  helpless 
clnUreu  are  suffocated  in  mod  as  long  as  it  is  not  defiled  with  the 
tao»lcdgc  of  it ;    full   of  the  old  ncrrous  "  touch   not,  taste  not, 
Uodle  not  "  spirit ;  bandaged  up  with  this  restriction  and  that,  lest 
itibonld  fall  to  pioees ;  and  when  it  comco  to  saving  auother  from 
Dt  of    body   and    soul,   nervously  shuilling   into   a   pair  of 
bmtder  kid  gloves,  and  muttering  something  about  its  being  "  such 
arny  delicate  subject."     This  is  not   that  militant  nun-clad  power 
ihidi  Milton   dreameil   of,  rushing  down   like  a   sword  of  God  to 
jte  everything  low  and  base  and  impure;  a  purity, as  of  mountain 
or  living  fire,  whose  very  nature  it  is  not  only  to  be  pure  itself, 
bnt  to  destroy  impurity  in  others. 

I  make  bold  to   my   that  it  in  impossible  to   point  to  a  single 

put  organised   world-evil   that  has    been  overcome,  or   could    be 

ime,  by  the   methods   that   are  UT^cd  upon  us  in  dealing  with 

IthtL    For  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  fleshly  sin  only  that 

»e  liSTc   to    fight,  bnt  a  great  complex  organiaed  trade,  employing 

ta  thousands  of  active  emissaries,  whether  ve  take  the  trade  of  evil 

Ktenltire  or  the  trade  in  humsn  beings.     To  what  agencies  do  they 

fbo  decry  publicity  and  combiuatiou  look  forward  as  our  hope  for  a 

hbiit  which  is  doomed   atUess  we  can  arrest  the  march  of  this 

<^t(iized   foe  ?     To  education  ?      But    the  spread   of  education  is 

diitbctly  adding  to  the  power  of  one  branch  of  the  trade,  the  trade 

fa  eril  Uteraturc.      "  Look  not  wisely  on  the  nun  himself,  and  he 

Kites  you  into  darkness ; "  and  the  added  light  of  education  is  a 

UiH'ag  or  a  cnrse,  a   purifier   or  a   corrupter,  according  as   it   ia 

"*L     To  an  improved  moral  tone?      Bui  how  are  wc  to  get  it 
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if  denied  the  jiuwer  of  the  press,  tlic  pulpit,  and  the  platform, 
TFhiio  yet  exposed  to  that  uigbtly  dread  "  apocalypse  of  evil  "  which 
■we  hare  takeu  to  ligLtiug  up  with  electricity  in  our  streets  ? 
To  improved  dwellings  ?  1  am  not  aware  that  Mrs.  JeSerics'  clieDtele 
suiTered  from  overcrowding.     To  preaching  the  gospel  ?     Alas  !   did 

t'^-e  Btrongest  religious  revival  avail  to  arrest  the  drink  traffic? 
la  it  not  obvious  that  a  great  organized  evil  can  only  be  met  by 
untcr-organizatton  7  We  must  bare  nut  only  vigilance  associations 
for  working  the  new  law  and  seeing  that  it  does  not  remain  a  dead 
letter,  but  we  must  have  oi^nnizations,  like  the  White  Cross,  cmhodying 
the  whole  power  of  religious  euthnsiasm  and  the  whole  force  of  public 
opinion ;  an  associated  order  for  emphasiziug  one  portion  of  our 
Christian  profession  in  the  face  of  o  great  national  danger,  and 
dealing  with  the  whole  thing  more  from  the  positive  than  the  I 
negative  side  ;  inculcating  a  robust  passion  for  the  defence  of  the  | 
wronged,  the  weak,  and  the  unprotected,  and  reviving  the  old 
knightly  type  of  character,  which  is  not  dead  hut  sleepeth,  and  needs 
bnt  a  touch  to  awaken  it.  To  feed  these  movements  we  must  have  ^| 
lai^e  public  meetings,  where  the  whole  subject  will  be  bundled  in  a  ^ 
broad  way  as  a  great  national  danger.  Mass  meetings  are  powerful 
agents  in  purging  the  moral  atmosphere  and  letting  in  these  great 
purifiers,  light  and  air.  It  la  in  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  and 
secrecy  that  the  germs  of  impurity,  unlike  their  pliy»ic4il  prototypes, 
are  the  most  fecund.  And  if  publtuity  has  also  its  attendant  evils, 
they  must  be  encountered.  We  must  be  content  to  he  a  savour  of 
death  unto  death  to  a  few,  in  order  to  be  a  savour  of  life  unto  life 
to  the  thousandti  who,  under  the  silent  system,  are  "  for  a  prey  and 
none  delivereth,  for  a  spoil  and  none  saith  Restore."  Let  us  guard 
against  those  evils  in  c\GTy  way  we  can,  observing  even  in  speech 
that  reticence  and  modeaty  which  is  the  seemly  vesture  of  all  true 
purity,  but  do  not  let  n»  be  paralyzed  by  them.  Let  us  avoid,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  rashness  of  the  moth  that  rushes  into  the  flame,  and 
on  the  other  the  equally  fatnl  rashness  of  the  horse  who,  when  his 
atahle  is  on  fire,  refuses  to  stir,  but  thinks  it  the  safest  thing  to 
atand  still  and  do  nothing.  And  in  obeying  the  Dinne  words,  "  Go 
forward,"  the  path  will  open  through  these  deathful  waters,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  be  not  unto  death,  but  of  baptism  unto  a  higb 
national  life. 

In   conclusion,  do  we   not  need  a  more   dynamic  view  of  evil 
Looked  at  ill  the  utterly  disconnected  way  ju  which  we  are  cunteut 
to  look  at  our  great  moral  problems,  ttiia  evil  may  well  appear  a  pit 
of  darkucss  and  hell,  that  makes  us 

"  Hc-«r  a  Toice,  'Believe  no  more,' 
Ami  hinran  cvcr-bivaking  fibui*, 
That  ttim1>lu  in  a  godlcai  dMn," 
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Weinrclj  ucc(l«  aa  a  firat  step  tu  strong  hopeful  action,  to  see  some- 
tiuog  of  vhat  God  is  working  out  by  itj  to  see  it  as  a  part  of  a  vast 
redtsiptivc  vhole,  not  as  a  great  exception  in  our  life,  but  working 
oiider  the  same  law  by  which,  iu  the  words  of  the  ancient  collect, 
'■  things  which  are  cast  down  are  being  raised  np,  and  things  which 
]iiJ  grown  old  are  being  made  new,  and  all  things  arc  returning  to 
peffectiou  through  llim  from  whom  they  bad  their  origin." 

Hie  only  ground  of  despair,  the  only  thing  that  might  shut  us  up  to 
ponnism,  aud  to  "  a  philosophy  only  just  above  suicide  mark/' 
voold  be,  not  the .  presence^  but  the  absence  of  these  great  world 
erili.  If  this  world  presented  a  dead  level  of  comfortable  selfishness 
tbtt  on  the  whole  answered  fairly  well  all  round,  an  ecouomy  of  petty 
idr-interests  iu  stable  equilibrium,  a  world  generally  wrong,  bat 
usiing  out  no  evil  in  particular  to  set  it  right,  a  society  in  which 
fnaj  mau  was  for  himself,  aud  nut  the  devil,  aa  at  present,  but  God 
be  OS  all, — then  indeed  we  might  despair.  Uut  who  can  contem- 
plate buraaoity  aa  it  is — that  broken  stair  of  the  Divinity,  whose  top 
i)  la  the  unapproachable  light  of  heaven,  and  whose  lon-est  step 
mt)  not  on  earth  but  in  hell — without  feeling  that  it  is  destined  for 
a  )a6nitc  progress,  destined  for  the  ascending  feet  of  angels  ?  AVho 
tliit  gaxcs  on  this  world,  with  its  infinite  depths  of  pain,  its  heavy 
■eight  of  evil,  its  abysmal  falls,  its  stupendous  pressures  of  wrong  and 
niMry,  but  feels  tliac  here,  if  anywhere,  the  great  static  principles 
ofDorality  were  destined  to  become  liynamic  with  a  will,  kinetic 
acrpes  capable  of  doing  divine  work  indeed  ?  No  fall  but  carriea 
vitk  it  the  force  that  can  be  converted  into  a  rise ,-  no  dread  resist- 
asce  of  wrong  but  creates  a  high  potential,  an  accumulated  force, 
vbdi,  once  let  loose,  can  transform  an  empire ;  no  weight  of  evil 
bat  in  puUiug  it  down  can  be  made  to  raise  the  whole  level  of  our 
liit;  DO  effort  so  weak  and  insigniticant  but,  laying  hold  of  the«e 
■iglitj  forces,  aud  laid  hold  of  by  them  iu  return,  cau  build  up  the 
pctt  temple  of  the  future,  as  the  great  World-Power  builds  up  Uia 
ttnul  marble  of  broken  shells.  The  stronger  and  more  destructive 
tie  force,  as  long  as  it  is  permanent  and  not  accidental,  the 
ttm^r  its  potentiality  for  good  ;  just  as  lightning,  the  deadliest  and 
Bot  nntamable  thing  in  nature,  Ihe  very  symbol  of  passion,  is  more 
nd  nuiTe  becoming  the  peaceful    light  aud  the  ordered  euergy  of 

OBtUfe. 

"  Moa  p»rtl>'  i",  and  wlioUy  hojioa  to  be ; " 

in^im,  as  Browning  says,  is  his  distinctive  mark,  and  these  deep 
^rrihare  the  gigantic  steps  by  which  he  rises  as  he  treads  them  under 
faot.  The  very  law  of  bis  beiugj  of  every  being  that  is  being  raised 
htm  death  imto  life,  is  that  he  can  only  know  life  through  death, 
ddIj  grasp  good   by  grappling   with   evil,   only  gain   knowledge  by 
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knowing  ignoraoce;  his  highest  must  be  sown  in  veakiieiM  before 
it  can  be  raised  in  power^  must  be  sown  in  dishonour  before  it  can 
be  raised  in  glory.  In  the  tniest  sense  of  the  word  he  is  being 
educated ;  that  is,  made  to  educe  his  owu  resulte. 

U  it  not  in  conflict  with  these  great  irarld  evils  that  we  have  worked 
mit   the  divine  possibilities   of  oxir  humanity  ?     Was  it  not  in  his 
age-long  conflict  with  slavery  that  man  worked  out  the  true  nature       ' 
of  a  moral  personality,  the  inviolability  of  jicrsonal  responsibility,  fl 
the   sanctity  of  the    individual,   the   sacrcdnofis   of   firredora — those 
great  principles  on  which  the  whole  of  our  public  and  |xlitical  life  ^ 
arc  founded?     And  were  not  these  principles  gained   as   a  heritage  H 
for  all  time,  not  by  the  preaching  of  abstract  justice,  not   by  any 
consideratiou  of   the   moral   beauty  of   freedom,   but   mainly  by  a   ^ 
remorseful  passion  over  the  wrongs  aud  the  degradation  of  the  slave  ?     ^| 

When,  therefore,  the  Church  of  the  living  God  awakes,  as  she  is 
just  begiuuiug  tu  do,  aud  closes  iu   a  life   aud  death   struggle  with 
this  far  deeper  evil  of  the  degradatiou  of  womeu  aud  children  which 
bIid  has  tuD  long  accepted  ns  a  melancholy  necessity  of  huoian  natarc, 
may  she  not  Had   in  the   course   of  that   cuullict  that  nhoUy  new  ^ 
powers  and  new  principles  are  being  evolved,  and  that  the  apparent  H 
impossibilities  of    our  nature  arc    only  its    divine    possibilities    in 
disguise?  Granted  that  this  is  the  deepest  and  strDugest  of  all   our 
world  evils,  that  which  is  the  most  firmly  based  on  the  original  forces 
of  onr  nature,  and  of  that  pnrt  of  our  nature  which   has  shown   the 
deepest  disorder :  doca  not  all  this  poiut  to  some  great  issue  ?      That 
which  has  been  sown  in  such  deep  dishonour,  wUl  it  not  be  raised  in 
some  glory  that  cxcellcth  ? 

If  God  has  suffered  mighty  cmpiiy:s  and  whole  kingdoms  to  be 
wrecked  on  tliis  one  evil ;  if  Ho  has  made  it  throughout  the  old 
Scriptures  the  symbol  of  departure  from  Himself,  and  closelv  associ- 
ated monogamic  love  with  monotheistic  worship,  teaching  us  by  the 
history  of  all  ancient  idolatries  that  the  race  which  is  impure  breeds 
unclean  idols  aud  Phrygian  rites ;  if  Nature  attaches  such  precious, 
ncss  to  purity  in  man  that  the  statistics  of  insurance  offices  value  a 
young  man-'s  life  at  twenty-five,  the  very  prime  of  well-regulated 
manhood,  at  exactly  one-half  of  what  it  is  worth  at  fourteen,  owing. 
Dr.  Cai-penter  docs  uot  bcsitato  to  say,  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
passions  iu  youth ;  if  the  tender  Father,  who  "  sits  by  the  deathbed 
of  the  little  sparrow,"  has  uot  thought  it  too  great  a  price  to  pay^| 
that  countless  women  and  childreu  should  be  sunk  to  bell  without  a 
chance  iu  this  life,  in  a  degradation  that  has  no  name,  but  which  in 
ita  very  depth  measures  the  height  of  the  sanctity  of  womanhood  ;  do 
we  think  that  all  these  stupendous  issues  are  for  no  end  and  to  work 
out  no  purpose  ?  Do  we  not  feci  at  once  that  we  stand  here  at  the  very 
centre  of  the  mighty  forces  that  are  moulding  men  to  nobler  shape 
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ud  higher  use  ?  And  from  this  "  aecret  place  of  thnnder"  i«  not 
God  Dov  calling  Ilia  clioseu  ones  to  come  forward  and  be  fellow- 
iroikcn  witli  Him  ? 

JLod  irlicn  that  call  is  obeyvd ;  whtiu  the  wrongs  and  degradation 
of  women  aud  ha]jleis.s  children  take  hold  of  men,  as,  thank  Uod,  they 
ifetK^inning:  to  take  bold,  with  a  remorsefnl  passion,  that  passion 
for  the  weak,  the  wronged,  and  the  defencclcssj  nhich  surely  is  the 
dirim  in  flower  in  a  human  soul ;  when  they  rise  up  in  wild  revolt 
ifiiiist 

"  the  law  that  now  \a  par&nMun^ 
Th«  conmon  l»w  liy  which  the  [)o«r  uxJ  w««k 
Are  trmai]>kd  Tiuiler  foot  vf  rici'^UH  mvn. 
And  loMbed  for  over  aller  by  tb«  good  ;* 

riwo  the  Chriatian  Church  no  longer  sticki  fast  iu  FrorcrbSj  and  bids 
&ff  joiing  XDCn  f^uard  themselves  against  the  "  stranj^c  woman,"  but 
WfoSa  to  them  in  the  fiery  words  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  "  It  were 
bdla  for  you  that  a  oaiUstone  were  hanged  al>out  your  neck  and 
jOD  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  than  that  yon  ahould  cause  one 
of  these  little  ones  to  stumble ; "  when  the  fact  that  a  foolish,  giddy 
pil's  feet  bare  slipped  aud  fallen  n  no  longer  the  signal  for  erery 
nu  to  look  upon  her  m  "  fair  game  "  and  to  trample  her  deeper  into 
tbi  mire,  bat  the  signal  to  every  man  calling  himself  a  man  to 
laim  to  her  side,  to  raise  her  up  again  and  restore  her  to  her  loat 
Tomihood;  when  boys  arc  taught  from  their  earliest  years  that,  if 
ibe;  would  have  a  clear  brain,  a  firm  nerve,  and  a  strong  muscle,  they 
mt  be  pore,  and  purity  is  looked  upon  as  manly,  at  least  as  much 
■tntb  and  courage ;  when  women  arc  no  longer  so  lost  to  the  di^iity 
«f  their  own  womanhood  as  tq  make  companions  of  the  very  men 
TJu  insnlt  and  degrade  it ;  when  the  woman  rcqnirea  the  man  to 
Mie  to  her  in  holy  marriage  in  the  glory  of  his  unfnllen  manhood, 
■  be  requires  her  to  come  to  him  in  the  beanty  of  her  spotless 
midmhood ; — then,  when  these  things  begin  to  be,  will  not  (rod's 
order  slowly  evolve  itself  out  of  our  disorder,  and  the  man  will 
Wane  the  head  of  the  woman,  to  guard  her  firom  all  that  make«  her 
■Dfit  to  be  the  mother  of  the  race,  aud  the  woman  wiU  be  the 
heart  of  the  man,  to  inspire  him  with  all  noble  purpose  ? 

As  we  stand   by  tliis    great    world -seimlch re  of  corruption   our 

uabelieving  heart  con  only  exclaim,  "  It  stinkcth  ;  "  but  the  Christ 

mccu  us  with  the  words.  "  Said  1  not  unto  tbcc  tliat  if  thou  wouldst 

brieve,  thou  ahonldst  sec  the  glory  of  God?  "     That  which  has  been 

sown  in  htnnan  vrcakncss  must  be  raised  in  divine  power,  that  which 

^&a»  been  sown  in  such  deep  dishonour  must  be  raised  in  glory.      For 

ttus  corruptible  must  put  on  incormption,  even  the  self-giving  man- 

"Wd  of  Him  who  is  the  I^rince   of  passion   and  the  Lord  of  love, 

the  Manhood  lifted  into  God. 
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I  speak  that  which  I  Lave  seen,  aud  testify  that  which  I  have 
known,  I  know  youog  men  who  have  joiued  this  crusade  in  whom 
a  nobler  pussiou  to  rid  the  world  of  this  great  woman's  wrong  has 
burned  up  all  baser  paastons  iiL  their  hlood,  aud  who,  fightiog  against 
all  that  U  buitc  and  foul  and  impure  and  mean  and  vile  in  our  life, 
huvc  iu  Chriflt'a  titrmigth  slaiu  it  in  tbcmselveBj  men  "  whose  strength 
is  as  the  strength  of  teu,"  because  "  their  heart  ia  pun.^ ;  "  men  cut  out 
of  une  solid  chrysolite,  of  whom  the  weakest  aud  the  most  unprotected 
girl  could  say,  in  the  words  of  onr  own  Spenser: 


"Tlint  nil  tlie  timo  lie  by  bit  «iii*  lier  bore. 
She  woB  u  B&fe  u  ia  a  Eaoctuorj'." 


d 


Here  at  teast  is  a  force  if  we  will  only  use  it,  so  weighted,  with 
puhlic  disaster,  with  aational  decay,  with  private  misery,  that  it 
insists  on  making  itself  felt  if  there  be  a  spark  of  life  left,  and  the 
nation  has  not  become  mere  dead  carcase  for  the  vultaren  of  God's 
judgments  to  prey  upon.  Here  alone  is  a  power  strong  enough  to 
compel  ua  to  simplify  our  life  and  restore  its  old  divine  order  of 
[marriage  and  hard  work,  of  "  plain  living  aud  high  thinking,"  which 
[luxury  aud  self-ease  is  fast  undermining.  Here,  in  the  slain  of  the 
daughters  of  otir  prapte,  is  a  stiuging  wrong  that  will  goad  ua  into  ^ 
aceiog  that  the  people  arc  housed  so  tliat  a  human  life  is  possible  to  fl 
them.  Here,  if  auywhcrc,  is  a  passiou  of  couacieuce,  and  pity,  and 
duty,  and  interest  combined,  strong  enough,  a  heapcd-up  weight  of 
evil  heavy  enough,  to  raise  us  to  a  self-giving  manhood  and  a  self- 
rcvcrcncing  womanhood. 

If  the  Church  misses  her  divine  opportunity  and  refuses  to  lay 
hold  of  it,  then  the  coming  democracy  will  take  it  up.  Not  for 
ever  will  the  people  briug  forth  girl -Children  to  be  cast  into  this  pit, 
to  live  in  hell  and  die  ia  the  I*oul  Ward  of  our  workhouses.  They 
will  awake  before  long  to  the  knowledge  that  it  is  their  young 
daughters  that  form  almost  exclusively  the  remorseless  supply  to 
the  pitiless  demand. 

Aud  if  the  democracy  are  too  base  to  take  it  up  and  save  their 
own  girls,  then  the  women  of  the  future  will  grapple  with  it.  They 
will  not  be  guilty  much  longer  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  accepting 
a  pariah  class  of  other  women's  sisters,  other  women's  daughters,  as 
long  as  it  is  not  their  own  that  arc  sacrifleed. 

"  If  chastity  ia  a  law  for  women,  it  must  he  for  every  woman 
without  exception ;  aud  if  it  is  a  law  for  every  woman,  it  follows 
uecessarily  that  it  must  be  for  every  man."  This,  yea,  this  equal 
obligation  of  the  law  of  purity  on  men  and  women  alike,  is  the 
gi'cat  natural  law  of  the  kingdom  of  which  as  men  we  are  citixcns; 
and  the  day  is  at  hand  when  women  will  insist  on  its  recognition, 

EixiCE  Hopkins, 
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IN  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  concerned,  it  i»  a  matter  for 
r^ret  that  Ear\  Granville's  "  settlement "  of  the  Afghan  frontier 
cUpate  has  not  been  of  sach  a  satisfactorj'  character  as  to  furnish 
■sf  hopes  of  a  prolonged   peace.     The   arrangement  has   aimt  dc- 
oidnUy  not  pleased  England,  even  the  waroieat  Press  suiiporters  of 
^  lite  Ministry    regarding  it  as  a  ]>atchcd-up  aOair;    while    it 
lia  certainly  failed  to  quench  that  ardour  fur  fresh  enterprises  which 
lu)  become   rampant  iu  the  Russian  military  mind  during  the   last 
fev  mouths.      Many  forces,  moral  and  material,  that  were  expected 
td  UTCst  the  Russian  advance,  have  during  the  year  been  dissipated 
by  cold  reality,  and  fresh  factorsjiave  been  introduced,  renderiug  the 
movement   towards  India  a  still  greater    menace  to  our    interests. 
.\iaong  the  former  we  may  specify  the  moral  influence  on  Russia's 
policy  that    statesmen  of  both  parties   always  fancied   would  prove 
reiT  effective  if  the  whole  nation  united  in  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  iggrewive  actiou  of  the  Crar.     Until  the  I'eiijdch  incident  this 
was  I  factor  to  which  an  exaggerated  importance  was  given,  in  my 
cpiaiou ;  but  whether  this  was  the   case  or  not,  one  thing  is  now 
certain — the  massacre  of  Pcnjdeh  demonstrated  that  Russia  did  not 
Att&cli  much  value  to  the  virtual  coalition  o£   the  two  parties  against 
bcj,  nhile  the  way  the  massacre  was  hnshed  up,  aud  Russia's  ag'gres- 
Bx'v^  sction   and   insults  condoned,   shows  pretty  clearly   that  even 
£cglish  statesmen  may  fail  to  wield  that  weapon  iu   a   manner  hou- 
ovutble  and  satisfactory  to  this  country.      As  regards  the  new  forces 
Iktvooght  upon  the  scene,  1  may  cite  the  sanctioned  advance  of  the 
Et.waian    railway  to  the    Afghan   frontier,   by   which   in   a  twelve- 
Docith's  time  Russia  will  have  a  railway  station  within  100  miles  of 
U«rat ;  our  own  Pishin  railway  being  still  4G9    miles  from  it.     To 
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those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  political  couditions  prevalent 
in  Eastern  Persia  and  Western  Afghanistan,  it  wilt  not  appear 
unduly  dogmatic  on  my  part  if  I  iusist  that  the  completion  of  this 
railway  to  the  Gates  of  Herat  will  entirely  diaarrange  or  diasoKe  anj 
diplomatic  arraugemcut  that  may  be  entered  into  to-day. 

But  before  dealing  more  fully  M'iih  i\m,  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  one  or  two  otbcr  eoiiiiidenUiou.s  which  arc  unknown  or 
ignored  in  this  country,  although  exercising  enormous  influence  on 
the  Russian  advance.  After  the  Crimean  war  the  energies  of  the 
Russian  army  foiuul  a  vent  in  Turkestan,  the  C'aucaauH,  and 
Poland ;  particularly  in  the  furmer,  where  in.  the  course  of  a  few 
ycant  the  military  authorities  of  Orenburg  carved  out  a  great 
province,  several  times  larger  than  Orenburg  itselfj  and  alfordcd 
constjiut  cMcitcmcnt  for  the  restless  spirits  of  Hussia.  The  position 
to  which  General  Kaufmann  attained  has  since  been  a  source  of 
envy  to  Kussian  frontier  commanders,  and  I  am  only  stating  what  is 
a  well-known  and  frankly  avowed  fact  in  Russian  military  circles, 
when  1  point  out  that  Komaroff  is  seeking  to  carve  ont  for  himself 
ft  governor-generalship  cquai  to  what  Turkestan  uRcd  to  be,  and  that 
ia  this  aim  ho  has  the  sympathy  of  the  principal  officials  of  'die 
Buaaian  Government.  I  say  "what  Turkestan  used  to  be,"  becaose 
Tnrkcstan  is  now  looked  upon  in  Russia  as  played  out.  Of  late 
year*  the  vast  territory  bequeathed  by  Kaufmaun  has  been  reduced 
to  relatively  insignilicant  proportions  by  carving  out  of  it  the 
governor-generalship  of  the  Steppe  and  the  government  of  Tourgai; 
and  General  Roscnbach  exercises  so  little  political  power  that  his 
name  has  not  been  mentioned  once  during  the  recent  discussion  on 
the  progress  of  Uossia  towards  India. 

'  Quite  diSeiimt  is  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Transoaspian 
territory,  lying  between  Turkcatau  and  the  CaucasuB,  and  abutting 
on  Uie  most  soluble  provinces  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  AVhea 
Komnro/f  arrivcii  at  Askabwl  in  1883  he  was  simply  a  colonel,  and 
his  district  one  of  the  lowest  on  the  administrative  list.  In  the  two 
years  that  have  elapsed  he  has  added  to  it  the  Tejend,  Merr, 
Sarokbs,  and  the  Gates  of  Herat — thereby  developing  the  "district 
into  a  '"territory";  he  has  attained  the  rank  of  general,  an 
secured  several  high  decorations ;  and  has  before  him  now,  in  Persia 
and  Afghanistan,  a  field  of  activity  similar  to  that  which  Kaufmanu 
enjoyed  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  Unless 
a  conflict  breaks  out  in  Euro^ie,  every  ardent  military  spirit  in 
Russia  will  seek  employment  under  Komaroff,  and  the  undoubted 
encouragement  which  that  general  has  received  from  the  highest 
authorities  will  stimulate  him  to  still  greater  achievements. 

It  may  seem  a  small    circumstance,  but  in  reality   it   is   a  very 
important  one,  that  General  Komaroff  suffers  from  the  inconvcnieoce 
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beiug  a  gorenior  without  a  rcjtpectable  »cat  of  administratiou. 

j^abad.  is   but  Utt]o  more  than   an   over^uirn  village,  Merr  is  a 

tMigloDiei^tioii  "f  ftcttlementa,  and  olscn-here  the  places  familiar  to 

^  public  arc  only  piistoral  commnnities  or  frontier  forts,  possessing 

tooe  of  the  attributes  of  a  town  or  a  city.     To  a  llassian  general 

tliis  is  a  very  Jisagreeable  drawback  to  the  Territory  of  Tninacaspia, 

uut  if  Komaroff  was  never  pleased  with  Askabad  while  an  nuknown 

eokAel,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  will  settle  down  quietly, 

ad  leave  the  gume  in  AlikbanoflTs  bands,  after  tbe  blase  of  glory  that 

hH  encompassed  him  the  lust  few  mouths.     Already,  probably,  he  b 

pilting  the  wires  iu  Khorassan  ;    and  in   Knasiau   military  circles  H 

if  looked   upon  as  a  certainty  that   he  will  tiud  his   Tashkcut   at 

Jfdhed  or  Herat  in  a  very  short  time.       When  this  is  done,  the 

coiatiy  will  be  quite  clear  for  him  down  to  tlie  Persian  Gulf. 

Of  the  two,  Kborassan   is   even   riper   for  plucking  than  Herat. 

&M  the  signature  of  the  Convention  of  Teheran  of  1881,  Kussia,  by 

TOtue  of  that   diplomatic  document,  has  maintained  agents  in  tbe 

■pnoipal  centres  of  Khora&taii,  and    one  by   one   has    bought  into 

«in  the   goTcmora  of  the  leading  towns.     As  is  well  known  to 

nulsrs  of  Persian  travel,  the  ofHcials  purchase  their  positions  from 

tk  iitatc,  and   in  the   case   of   Sarakhs,  and   several  other  towns 

■mtching  thence  along  the  frontier,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  within 

th  last  twelvemonth  the  whole  of  the  governors  have  been  replaced 

h  Rustian  nominees,  helped  into  power  by  Russian  gold.     While 

Xkk  has  been  going  on,  the  population,  for  years  deeply  discontented 

iWi    what    General    ijir    Charles    Macgregor    rightly    temts    the 

'luibwilc  rule  at  Teheran,"  has  become  gradually  subject  to  Russian 

ioflueuou  by  the  suppression  of  tbe  Turcoman  scourge,  by  the  pervading 

ofKhorassau  by  commissariat  officers   flush  with  money,  and,  above 

all,  by  the  impression  created  by  the  recent  advance  into  Afghanistan. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Russia  were  to  overrun  Kborassan 

to.morrow,  the  entire  province  would  probably  submit  without  firing 

ftabot.     The  recent  Russian  advance  has  practically  scaled  the  fate 

of  Kborassan.      The    Czar's  forces    stretch    for    700    miles    along 

the  whole  of  the  northern  border,  and  next  year  Knssia  will  have 

«   nilway    station    within    HO    miles   of   Meshed.       On    the   soutli 

vtarctches  the   Great   Desert  of  Persia,  and  commnnication   between 

Method  and  Teheran — 550  miles — is  only  maintained  by  two  roads 

Tnaiimg  through  -  Aatrabad  and    Sbahrood,   close    to    the    Caspian, 

•whicU  Russia  could  sever  in  a  few  days  by  simply  landing  2,001)  or 

_»,000  men  in  Aatrabad  Bay.     This  accomplished,  the  prorinccs  of 

sltttbad  and  Khorassau,  with  their  united  population  of  a  million 

I'le,  could  be  annexed  with  a  facility  fully  recognized  in  Russia, 

II 1  cotistiluling  a  strong  temptation  to  the  ambitious  officials  of  the 

CMr.    FbBsessing  a  fine  climate  and  wonderful  resources,  Khorassan 
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ironld  prore  at  once  a  [irofitable  auuexatiouj  aud  not  oaly  furnish 
Kussia  with  a  splendid  base  east  of  the  Caspian,  bat  aUo  give  her 
the  power  of  moving  whenever  she  Uked  straight  down  to  the  Persian,  j 
'  Gulf,  pa«t  our  Beluchiistau  frontier.  | 

This  morenicnt  is  one  that  we  may  confideutly  expect  to  have  to 
face  in  the  immuiliate  Future,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  such 
a  strong  advocate  for  orgauiiiing  our  Beluchistau  protectorate,  and 
andcaTuuring  to  establish  an  Indian  cordon  thence  to  the  new  frontier(M 
and  afterwards  to  tiie  Oxus,  so  as  to  screen  Wealern  Afghanistan  front" 
its  cfTucts.     The  establisliment  of  Rusbian    rtdc  in  tlie  PcrKian  Gulf, 
iiDpIying  the  formation  of  a  Kuasian  naval  station  close  to  India  and 
the  complete  eererance  of  all  communications   between   Europe  and 
the  East  vid  Persia,  is  not   a  matter  that  England  can  safely  disre- 
regard.     On    this  account   timely   measures   ought  to  be   taken  tufl 
pre\*ent  Russia,  from  her  new  position,  cleaving  her   way  through 
Persia  and  Afghanistan   to   tlic    Persian    Gulf,     l-'or  the    moment 
Russia  may  be  cx|)cctcd  to  confine  her  operations  to  Herat  and  th^^ 
adjacent  districts,  because  Khorassan  is  looked  upon  as  so  certain  to 
lapse  to  bcr  on  the  decease  of  the  Shah,  that  it  is  considered  more 
politic  to  exercise  at  present  disintegrating  pressure  against  Afghau^| 
istan,  on  the  grounds   that  Eugt&ud  might  take  advantage  of  the 
time  spent  in  annexing  Khorassau  to  couiiolidate  her  power  in  Herat. 
To  secure  herself  against  this  danger  Russia  will  make  every  sacrifice. 
If  any  doubt  exists  lu  England  as  to  the  immcDse  strategical  raluc 
lierat  in  an  offensive  sense,  there  is  absolutely  noue  in  Russia.      N( 
one  there  questions  the  opinion  of  SkobeleS*,  Kouropatkin,  Tchei 
nayeffj  Kaufuiaun,  Soboleff,  Grodekoff,  and   other  eminent  generals, 
that  it  is  the  key  uf  India — the  great  camping-ground  where  an  army 
of  150,000  men,  with  a  broad-gauge   railway  at  its  rear  running  to 
the  Caspian,  and  forepusts  in   front  resting  on  the  Helmund,  wunld 
be  able  toesercise  aggres!>ivL-  force  dithcuU  for  us  to  withstand  in  our 
present  position.     That  there  should  be  no  counterpart  of  General 
Sir  Henry  Greene  in  Russia  is  capable  of  easy  explanation.     That 
officer  is  curiously  ignorant  uf  the   Russian   military  position  in  the 
Caspian   region;  unliko  Generals    Roberts  and  MacGregor.  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  made   any  serious   effort  to  ascertain  the  actual 
condition  of  things  in   Central  Asia,  with  a  result  that  he  questions 
the  value  of  Herat  on  grounds  which  any  junior  officer  of  the  Intel- 
ligence branch  could  correct  in  a  moment,  and  which  hare  provoked 
a  deal  of  good-humoured  derision  in  Russia. 

AVbile  England  is  devoting  her  attention  mainly  to  a  diplomatic 
settlement,  Russia  is  pushing  on  her  Trauscaspian  railway  to 
within  100  miles  uf  Herat.  The  line  is  practically  finished  to 
Askabad^  and  is  sanctioned  to  the  new  position  on  the  Afghan 
frontier.     As  the  ground  is  level  the  whole  way,  and  there  does 
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exist  a  sioglc  cogioeering  obstacle,  the  locomotirc  will  be 
whistling  oa  the  Afghan  euDdnes  in  about  another  tirclvcmoath. 
Rossia  will  then  have  a  tive-foot  broad-^aiige  railway  eotincct- 
iog  the  Caspian  with  the  new  place  of  arms  at  the  Gates  of 
Herat,  and  she  will  be  infinitely  more  ready  to  occnpy  Herat  than 
we  shall  be  to  CTcn  occupy  Candabar,  eren  thougli  the  Pishin  line  he 
completed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Russia, 
if  she  secretly  concentrated  a  large  force  on  the  Cupiati  at 
Krasoovodsk  or  Baku,  would  be  able  to  place  that  army  inntde 
Caadabar  several  days  in  adranec  o£  troops  iient  Irom  England  to 
protect  it  from  seizure ! 

On  this  account,  the  completion  of  the  Transcaspian  railway  next 
jear  will  place  it  in  Russia's  power  to  treat  just  as  she  likes  the 
clooog  stages  of  the  dawdling  delimitation  business  that  may  be 
expected  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  interval.  A  train-load  of  ^oldie^s 
tkapatchud  D^m  St.  FetetKburg  will  then  reach  tbe  place  of  arms 
at  tbe  Gates  uf  Herat  in  eight  days,  while  under  the  must  favourable 
orcanutauccs  a  traiu-load  despat^-hcd  from  London  to  Fishiu  will 
not  reach  its  destination  in  less  than  twenty-Uvc.  If  the  advantage 
tkU  railway  advance  will  give  Ku&sia  is  not  properly  appreciated  in 
EngliDd,  it  is  certainly  nut  losit  to  view  by  Kussiau  statesmen.  That 
tkere  may  be  no  delay  in  completing  tbe  line.  General  Anneukofi', 
tfl  eiccedingly  capable  officer,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted, 
\m  been  sent  with  full  powers  to  uupcrvisc  the  construction  of  tbe 
tine,  and  that  there  may  be  no  deficiency  of  rolling  stock,  125  locu- 
■otiTei,  belonging  to  the  Government  railway  reserve,  have  been 
dc^atchcd  to  the  spot  from  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  Anncnkoff  who 
fat  suggested  the  idea  of  a  railway  to  Herat,  and  he  is  in  full 
ynfaiion  of  those  masterly  plans  of  Skobcleff,  constantly  discussed 
fcf  the  two  dnring  the  general's  lifetime,  which  have  now  been  fully 
lioptcd  by  the  Gear's  Ministers. 

Rnaaia  has  one  very  great  advantage  over  England,  in  (hat  she 
bo*s  clearly  what  she  is  about,  and  has  to  contend  with  a  State 
bttiiig  no  dcbnite  policy.  While  Annenkoff  is  building  the  railway, 
EaauroS  will  continue  his  oecret  disintegrating  operations  in 
Uoman,  and  Alikhanuff  will  intrigue  with  the  L'zbegs  and  other 
Mi-A^tan  eleuiUTits  iu  Afghan  Turkustan.  The  latter  country 
■iiads  a  fine  field  for  jUikhanotT's  activity,  and  from  the  new 
hMtioo  at  Feujdefa  it  will  be  far  easier  for  Russia  to  carry  on 
W  secret  warfare  against  the  Ameer  tbau  for  the  ruler  of  Cabal  to 
MBtenct  it  If  Komaroff  and  Alikhauoff  have  not  unlimited 
flA,  thcf  have  onqnestionahly  military  prestige ;  and  Oricntala 
an  «ofe  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  unrepelled  Russian  ad- 
*>Ut9,  and  the  heavy  blow  struck  at  England  at  Penjdeh,  than  by 
l*nfc  giAa.     One  can  rcadUy  imagine  the  Uzbcgo  saying  to  Sir  J. 
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Kidgevay  :  "  You  arc  giviug  us  gokl  to-day,  but  what  security  are  yoo^ 
giving  us  that  the  KusstaDs  will  not  take  it  £ram  ua  to-morrow  7  **■  i^H 

It  does  not  require  much  argument  to  deiuoastrate  that  iuuneDse 
force  cau  be  thrown  into  a  short,  plain  policy  when  every  official 
pulls  one  ir&y,  and  there  are  uo  back-cnrrents  of  public  opinion  or 
rampant  egotism  to  ehcck  it.  KomaroiT  and  Alikhanoff,  and  their 
immediate  superior,  Prince  Dondukoft'  Korsakofl',  know  thoroughly 
what  the  policy  of  Russia  is,  and  are  well  aware  that  the  two  men 
controlling  at  St.  Petersburg  their  actiona,  the  Czar  and  the  Minister 
of  War,  are  ready  to  condone  any  exceptional  display  of  zeal.  To 
keep  up  appearances  in  Europe,  State  Secretary  Gicra  poses  as  the 
representative  of  the  pence  party- — a  fiction  maintained  by  spending  a 
little  money  in  the  "reptile  fund""  fashion  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England — although  personally  he  is  a  warm  supporter  of  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  hour,  and  is  able  to  intelligently  appreciate  it,  owing  to 
his  long  connection  with  the  Kussiau  mission  at  Teheran.  IVhat  He 
lacks  in  more  recent  knowledge  is  supplied  by  his  immediate  assistant, 
Ziiiovicff,  the  head  of  the  Asiatic  Department,  who  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  at  TehcraUj  and  only  left  in  18H2,  after  co-operat- 
ing with  Skobeletl'  iu  a  manner  that  has  been  eloquently  lauded  by 
tbat  general. 

Now  compare  this  short,  plain  policy  of  advance,  in  the  bauds  of 
a  few  men,  with  the  conditioa  of  things  in  this  country.  In  the 
first  place,  nobody,  not  even  high  officials,  knows  dcfiaitcly  what  the 
policy  of  Kuglaud  is,  for  the  very  simple  reason  tbat  the  late  Ministry 
never  knew  it  tliemselvcs,  while  the  present  Cabinet  has  not  held  power 
long  enough  thoroughly  to  make  up  its  mind  on  the  subject.  As 
fur  Parliament,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  recent  debates  writbont 
coming  tu  the  conclusion  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
men  in  both  Honsee  who  clearly  appreciate  the  position  of  Russia 
and  England  in  the  East,  and  very  unfortunately  those  men  have 
only  now,  when  most  of  the  mischief  is  done,  obtained  a  brief  lease 
of  ofiicc.  Iu  India,  it  is  true,  wc  have  the  best  possible  Viceroy 
for  the  criaiB ;  but  can  any  one  who  has  attentively  studied  the  last 
Blue-book,  arrive  at  any  other  conclnsion.  than  that  he,  in  spite  of 
hia  strong  character,  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  weak,  drifting 
elements  when  they  prevail  at  home? 

And  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  formulate  a  short,  plain 
policy  for  England,  and  set  to  work  to  realize  it  at  once.  A  series 
of  Administrations  have  concurred  in  agreeing  that  Russia  must  be 
kept  out  of  Afghanistan  at  all  hazard,  and  Russia  has  given  us  a 
series  of  assurances  admitting  our  right  to  do  what  we  like  in  that 
country.  Very  well,  let  England  apply  herself  to  safegnardiog 
Afghanistan,  nut  wnere  it  is  not  menaced,  but  where  it  ia  in  danger— 
I  refer  to  the  frontier  from  the  Hari  Rud  to  the  Oxua.     I  hold  that 
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'It  doold  Ik  a  fundamental  principle  of  Bnglisli  jxilicy  that  we  should 
meddle  u  little  us  possible  with  those  positions  of  Afghanistan  which 
ire  itrong  and  safe^  such  aa  Cabul  and  Ghnzni,  or  with  those  not 
inuKKJiatelj    menaced,    like    lialkh    and    other    points    of    Afghan 
JWcttaa,  and  that  we  should  devote  our  whole  energica  to  pro- 
tecdJig  the  weak  and  open  country  stretching  from  the  new  frontier 
to  w  Pishin  outposts.     And  this   task  is  only  difficult  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  the  Husso- 
Indiut  region,  or  who  fail  to  realize  the  immense  gain  to  be  derived 
Crom  pcrmauentty  arresting  (he  Kussiau  advance  in  that  direction. 
Ill  the  first  place,  what  we  want  at  the  outset  is  some  sort  of  light 
scnen  along  the  new  frontier  from  S^ulHkar  to  the  Oxus,  to  prevent 
ibe  Russians   crossing  into  Afghanistan  to  openly  intrigue,  and  to 
preient  any   repetition  of    the   Penjdeh   affair    by   attacks  on   the 
J^;kau  outposts.     Now,  to  erect  such  a  screen  would  he  a  very 
giaplo  matter.     The  few  scattered  tribesmen  lying  along  the  whole 
iPBglh  of  the  frontier,  ou  the  Afghan  side,  are   peaceful  and  under 
fins  control,  and  KngHsh  officers  attached  to  each  frontier  picket 
would  be  perfectly  safe,  even  without  an  Indian  escort.    The  freedom 
vid  which   single  English  ofHccrs,  often  without   an   escort,  have 
ed  about  among  the  Afghans  and  the  tribesmen  dnriog  the  last 
months  is  a  tolerably  clear  demonstration  that  their  ltve»  would 
stt  be  lerioutly  in  danger.     One  thing  I  know  I  can  state  M-ith  con- 
fidence— that  if  the  Government  asked  for  volunteers  for  this  duty, 
:  tre  hundreds  of  officers  who  would  be  ready  to  proceed  at  once 
spot. 
Bjr  placing   the  frontier   cordon   under   the   charge  of   English 
an  immeuse  gain  would  be  f^curcd  at  once,  for  the  frontier 
become  in  reality  what  it  is  diplomatically — the  frontier  of  the 
tw  empires.     The  Komaroffs  and  AlikhanoQ':)  would  have  then  to 
not    with    Afghans,  whom    they    will    never   respect,    but    with 
officers,  any    attack   upon   whom  would  be   an  act  of  war. 
]g  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Russian  officers,  T  do 
;  believe  that  they  would,  if  such  a  cordon  were   established,  dare 
(repeat  the  I'cnjdch  exploit,  and  I  am  equally  persuaded  that  that 
would  have  never  been  perpetrated  if  the  Afghans  bad  been 
'nder  the  control   of  the    English  officers   on    the  spot,    and  the 
Baai&Q  Ciorcrnment  bad  been  compelled  thereby  to  recognize   that 
I  u  ftttack  ou  the  Afghans  meant  an  attack   upon   England.     If  the 
;  Aucer  could  be  induced  to  allow  a  few  Indian    troops^-eveu   only 
lAslSO  now  in  the  Herat  valley — to  share  iu  the   police  duties   on 
|lW  frontier,  so  much  the  better,  as,  once  his  initial  objections  were 
OKRone,  it  might  be  easy  to  increase  the  streugth  of  the   cordon 
thnld  circumstances  require   it.      Such   an   Anglo-Afgban   cordon 
otibliibed,  all  pretext  would  be  removed  for  any  further   Russian 
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Advnncc,  and  any  movement  vonld  be  at  once  ao  open  declaril 

of  war.  I 

The  next  tbing  irould  be  to  connect  thi?  cordon  in  some  waj 
other  vitli  our  Indian  forces.  Here  Betuchistan  proridea  an  etf 
lent  ba5C.  I  have  already  stated  that,  in  anticipation  of  Rtfi 
attempting  to  push  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf  via  Meshed  and  KJ 
we  ought  to  organize  at  oucc  our  Perso-Beluchiatan  frontier] 
establishing  Indian  outposts  wherever  possible  along  it,  from  G«a| 
to  Seistan.  I'Voiu  here  to  the  Herat  cordon  a  connection  coula 
readily  established  by  induciuR  the  Ameer  to  extend  along  the  Pert 
frontier  a  similar  border-guard  to  that  which  I  hare  described  as  fo^ 
the  Kussians.  The  frontier  cordon  would  then  be  complete  fi| 
the  Pentian  Gulf  to  the  Oxus,  and  a  guarantee  would  be  obtai) 
against  any  further  secret  Russian  advances  so  perfect,  that  wc  cdi 
forego  the  humiliating'  ta$k  of  constantly  applying  to  her  for  wov 
lesa  assuraurca.  1  am  clearly  aware  that  such  a  cordon  would ) 
be  B  military  barrier,  hut  it  would  be  certainly  n  strong  moral  ^ 
even  material  one,  whitrh  Husaia  would  have  to  respect  at  the  ^ 
of  war;  and  it  would  afford  ur  a  certain  amount  of  security  «| 
developing  the  internal  strength  of  Afghanistan.  If  Afghanistail 
to  be  any  bnlwark  at  all,  we  must  rely  le?a  npon  the  Ameer  ^ 
more  npon  the  people.  Iliis  can  he  only  accomplished  by  shoiri 
ourselves  more  in  Afghauistan,  and,  above  all,  in  the  districts  ahuttt 
upon  the  cordon  from  the  Vereian  Gulf  to  the  Oxue,  where  we  1 
only  6nd  Afghans  of  a  frieadly  type,  but  also  powerful  non-Afgl 
tiibes,  such  as  the  Hazaras  and  Aimoks,  who  would  enable  us  to  hi 
our  own  against  any  hostility  at  Cahul,  should  the  Ameer  ever  to 
against  iis  or  be  followed  by  an  Anglophohe  successor. 

When  Todlebcn  found  himself  suddenly  entrusted  with  the  dc 
of  Sevastopol,  he  threw  up  a  series  of  weak  outworks  to 
the  allies  approaching  too  close,  and  then,  this  accomplished,  \ 
reared  inside  the  expanse  he  had  secured  the  fortifications  that  kfl| 
the  English  and  French  forces  so  long  at  bay.  Here  wc  have! 
model  of  what  our  policy  should  he  in  Afghanistan.  Our  first  objd 
.thould  be,  not  to  build  fortresses  in  the  Suleiman  range  and  mtlitn 
roads  along  the  Indus,  hut  to  secure  the  other  side  of  the  AfgM 
barrier  from  encroachment,  so  that  wc  may  afterwards,  in  Todleb 
manner,  establish  inside  that  barrier  the  defences  Afghanistan 
India  require  for  their  protection.  The  apparent  present  intent 
of  concentrating  the  whole  of  England's  energies  on  the  In 
Afghan  frontier,  and  leaving  the  Kusso-Afghan  frontier  opea 
Russia's  power  of  disintegration,  is  fatally  inadequate.  The  rj 
majority  of  English  officers  concur  that  we  cannot  allow  Rnsria|i 
move  right  down  to  our  present  position.  If  Russia  seizes  Hen 
wc  must  at  once  re-occupy  Candaliar;    but   the  Ministry  ore  said) 
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be  arerse  to  goiog    forward  to  that    place.      Very   well,    then,    let 

tbem  gratify  that  rlisincliiiation  by  preventing  the  only  thiiifc  ttinl 

can   possibly  give   rise  to  the  neceasity  for  doing  so  at  nil-— namely, 

a  Roanan  advance  farther  into  AfghantHtan.     This  advance  is  not  to 

be  himlered    by  spending  millionft  at   Qiietta,   or   tcun   of  mittiutm 

in  war  preparations  at  home  or  in  India,  but  by  the  judiciou*  expon- 

Aitve  of  a  few  hundred  thousand   pounds  in  establishtug  the  Anglo- 

Ai^^BQ  frontier  cordon  I  have  adrocuted  so  long.      An  tor  the  itisu 

to  offganize  rach  a  cordon  on  the  best  military  principles,  there  !■  no 

seed  to  pu»h  inqairies  far  afield  in  search  of  him.      If  the  question 

were  publicly  put  in  India,  the  whole  army  and  administration  would 

^iit  with  unanimous  roioe — "  General  Sir  Chartea  MacOregor  I  " 

No  one  caa  be  more  conacioua  thao  myaelf  that  the  erection  of 
ths  screen  under  his  supervision  would  not  coostitate  an  absolute 
(HnBtee  against  a  further  Ruasiaa  advance,  bat  it  vonld  ccrtiinly 
iifmt  Russia  of  all  local  pretcata  tot  maother  manmni,  aad  tUi 
of  itself  would  aflbrd  a  greater  c****"*—  of  peae*  Umb  mf  »^ffvi' 
<f  dipbmaey  in  England  or  niiEtary  actirity  at  Qaetta. 
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IN  reading  Profeasor  'Drummoud's  wcU-kaowa  book,  '* Natural.^ 
Law  in  tbe  Spiritual  World,"  1  was  much  struck  by  what  hmjM 
las  written  concerning  Life  and  Death.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
w-ith  this  highly  interesting  and  ingenious  work  will  remember  that|j 
in  accordance  with  its  general  deaignj  an  attempt  is  made  to  identif 
the  laws  of  sjiiritual  life  and  spiritual  death  with  those  of  naturt 
life  and  natural  death;  they  will  remember  also  that  the  discnssionl 
IB  made  to  depend  upon  the  definition  of  life  given  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Principles  of  Biology." 

T  was  led  hy  thi.s  rcfcjrcnce  of  Mr.  Drummond  to  Mr.  Spencer 
consider  somewhat  carefully,  and  to  endeavour  to  weigh  impartially^ 
what  has  been  advanced  by  each;   and   thns  a  nnmhcr  of  thoughts 
have  been  suggested,  which,  to  me  at  least,  appear  to  be  sufficiently^— 
valuable  to  justify  me  in  writing  them  down.  ^| 

By  the  way,  what  a  pity  it  seems  that  the  long  Greek  word 
Biology  should  have  so  much  eclipsed  and  thrown  into  the  shade  the 
simpler  Eugli'ih  word  Life.  While  thinking  upou  the  subject  of 
this  paper  I  took  occasion  to  turn  to  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Ency- 
clopeedia  Britauuica,"  in  order  to  see  what  the  latest  writers  had  to  say. 
I  turned  to  the  word  Lt/e,  Alas  I  the  word  was  not  to  be  found  : 
an  abijulute  hiatus :  no  such  word  apparently  recognized  by  Ency- 
clopKidias.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  speedily  suggested  itself. 
I  turned  to  the  word  Biotoffy,  and  under  that  more  respectable  title 
I  found  all  that  could  be  desired.  fl 

And   yet  for  the   large   fraction  of  mankind  who  do  not  study^ 
Encycloptrdias,  Life  is  a  word  which  ran  scarcely  he  omitted  from 
the  vocabulary.      Life  and  death  arc  in   mnny  ways  the   two  words 
which  concern  us   all  more  than   any  other  worda,  and   more  th 
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1^  oontents  of  many  EncyclopwcJias.  When  Si.  James  asked  the 
■aeirioni  What  h  'jour  Life  ?  he  started  tbe  moat  dilficuU  aud  the 
jjost  importaul  of  all  inquiries  :  he  gare  only  a  iiartial  answer, 
^t  CTta  that  partial  answer  id  one  of  lufiuito  pruvtical  value. 

In  tbe  fourth  and  Hfch  chapters  of  his  "  Principles  of  iJiology  "  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  endeavours  to  give  us  a  definition  uf  Life.  I  will 
intiaiuce  what  I  have  to  say  hy  referring  to  that  definition,  aud  to 
^le  aoiiuer  iu  which  Mr.  Sjicnccr  eonduuts  his  own  mind  and  hia 
n  to  the  discovery  and  the  acoeplauce  of  it. 
.ifter  remarking  that  there  is  great  dlfHcuUy  iu  finding  a  dcfi- 
niiiooof  Life  wliit-h  is  neither  mure  uur  less  than  suQicient,  31r. 
Spencer  quotes  a  few  of  the  most  teuahle  that  have  beea  given, 
liier  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  ScBCLLi.NG  :  "  Life  is  the  tendency  to  individuation.''  Thia, 
w«  are  told,  is  objectionable ;  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  refers,  not 
sODBch  to  the  functional  changes  constituting  Life,  as  to  the  struc- 
tanl  changes  of  those  aggregations  of  matter  which  manifest  Life  ; 
ui  partly  on  the  gronnd  tliat  it  includes,  under  the  idea  Life, 
midnrhich  wc  usualjycxcludc  from  it — for  instance, crystallization. 
1  RiCHCK.«NU:  "Life  is  a  collection  of  phenomena  which  sue- 
I  occd  each  other  during  a  iimited  time  in  an  organized  body."  This 
kjiliibte  to  the  fatal  criticism  that  it  equally  apjiliea  to  the  decay 
^vUeb  goes  on  after  death. 

^H  3.  De  Blainvillb:  "Life  is  the  twofold  internal  movement  of 
reBn|K»ition  and  dcnom  posit  ion,  at  once  general  and  continuous."^ 
I  71b  ronceptiun  is  in  some  respects  too  niirrow,  aud  in  other 
I   rtapecis  too  wide. 

i.  Mr.  Spbncer  himself:  "The  co-onlination  of  actions."  Mr. 
Spenrer  had  proposed  this  definition  formerly,  and  still  inclines 
(c>«ard5  it  as  one  answering  to  the  facts  with  tolerable  precision. 
But,  like  the  others,  it  includes  too  much ;  for  it  mny  he  said  of 
ihe  tolar  system,  with  \l»  regularly  recurring  movement.-)  and  \\s 
Klf-balancing  jierturbations,  that  it  also  exhibits  co-ordination  of 

ICtioQI. 

5.  G.  U.  Lbwes  :  "  Life  is  a  series  of  definite  and  successive 
cliaiiges,  both  of  structure  and  composition,  which  take  place 
within  an  individual  without  destroying  its  identity."  It  may  be 
vgued,  that  since  change?  of  structure  aud  composition,  though 
pfobably  the  causes  of  muscular  and  nervous  actions,  arc  not  the 
smacular  aud  nervous  actions  themselves,  the  deliuitiou  e.<ccludes  the 
watt  visible  movements  with  which  our  idea  of  Life  is  most  asso- 
oatftl;  and  further,  that  in  describing  vital  changes  un  a  series,  it 
dy  includes  the  fact  that  many  of  them,  aa  nutrition,  circula- 
\iiQn,  respiration,  and  secretion,  in  their  many  subdiviaiuus,  go  on 
tiffiiHueouiIy. 

m.  nnii.  b  d 
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Observing  u|hhi   this   enumeration   of  previous  efforts  to  give  a 
dc^nitioti  of  Lifcj  that  each  quoted,  definition  expresses  the  [jhtiuo-^f 
nieua  of  T.ifp  iintlcr  some  of  its  aspects,  and  that  do  one  is  more 
than  npproxinintcly  true — iidmiLtiug  alao  that  it  may  tura  out  to 
bo  imiwssiblc  to  find  a  formula  -which  will   bear  every  test — MrJ 
Spencer  RUggcsts,  that   the   heat  method  of   determining  what  ara 
those  general  characteristics   which   distinguish   vitality  from   non- 
vitality  will  be  to  compare  the  two  most  unltkc  kinds  of  vitality, 
and  spo  in  what  they  agree.      '*  Manifestly,"    writes   Mr.    Spenccr^a 
"  that  which  is  esseutial  to  Life  must  be  that  which  is  common  to" 
Life  of  all  orders.     And  manifestly,  that  which  is  common  to  all 
forms  of  Life  will  mo&t  readily  he  seen  in  contrasting  tho»e  forma 
of    Life    which    have    the   least    in    common,  or    arc  tlie    mtat-^ 
unlike."  '  l| 

The  method  here  proposed  ia  ingenious.  It  is  obvious^  however, 
that  it  will  require  much  eautiuu  iu  ajjplicutlou,  because  there  may  be 
openicg  for  argument  and  diiTereiice  of  o^jiuiou  as  to  what  forms  of 
.Xiife  oic  those  which  have  the  Icust  ia  common  ur  are  the  most 
unlike.  Moreover,  notwithstauditig  its  ingcuuity,  objecttons  are 
conceivable  to  the  method  itself;  and  it  may  ponsihly  he  maintained 
that  the  prucctHliug  is  iiicajiable  of  giving  any  rcnult  in  the  form  of 
a  definition  which  shall  be  of  any  practical  value.  It  may  be 
necessary,  in  fact,  to  consider  what  is  really  meant  by  the  technical 
term  (te/mition,  and  whether  s.J'ormif/a — which  term,  I  observe,  is 
used  by  Mr.  Speueer  as  cquiviilent  to  definUion — arrived  at  by  sueh 
a  ]irocess  aa  that  suggested,  can  really  do  for  us  anything  of  the 
same  kind  as  a  <lelinition  ia  expected  to  do.  J 

1  have  thought  it  right  at  once  to  enter  this  caveat;  but  having^ 
Idone  so  I  leave  it  on  the  file  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  note 
Mr.  Spcncer'it  application  of  his  method  and  the  results  at  which  he 
arrives. 

Mr.  Spencer  cIioohcs  as  his  two  extreme  forms  of  Life  assimUtttion 
and  reasomnif.  ^lusimihtion  represents  bodily  life;  rcmoninfj  repre- 
sents that  life  which  is  known  as  intelligeuce.  By  a  discussion 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  that  I  should  reproduce, 
the  following  successive  results  are  reached : — 

1 .  A  detinition  of  Life  must   be   a   definition,   of  some    kind 
change  or  changes. 

3.  Life  cousists  of  simultaneous  aud  successive  changes. 

3.  Life  is  made  up  of  huterogeuuous  changes,  both  simaUaneoos 
and  successive. 

4.  Life  is  a  combination  uf  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simnl- 
taneous  and  successive. 

5.  Life  is  a  detiuitc  combiaatiou  of  heterogeneous  changes,  both 
simultaneous  aud  successive. 
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fi.  Life  ift  the  tlcfiaitc  combitiatiou  of  hctcrugciieuuH  changes,  both 
liDaaltaDCous  ami  aucccs&ive. 

Thii  furiutilat  however,  wliich  has  heoii  the  resnlt  of  much  labour, 
oad  the  elnborutioii  tif  wliioh  occupies  Chapter  I V.  oC  the  ''  IVmciples 
of  Biologr/'  is  described  as  ooe  which  faila  to  call  up  aa  adequate 
coQceptiou ;  and  the  subject  is  therefore  resumed  in  Chapter  V.,  in 
which  we  reach  the  followiug  final  form  : — 
^7.  Life  is  the  xlcliDitc  combiuatiuu  of  heterogeneous  chauges,  both 
inlCaucous  and  xiieccssivc,  in  correspoudcncc  irith  e\tcrual  co- 
tisteuccs  aud  Mfqucuces. 

Or  the  formula  may  be  given  lu  this  simpler  form : 
8.  Life   is   the  coutiauoas   adjustmeut   of  internal    relations   to 
_4it«nial  relations. 

I  idjoiu  the  following  concluding  par&grapli  of  Chapter  V.,  in 
lliicl  Mr.  Spencer  compares  the  merits  of  these  final  formulai: — 
/■Neverlhele&s.  superior  as  it  (8)  is  in  simplicity  and  nomprchen- 
If  Ro  abstract  a  formula  as  this  is  scarcely  fitted  for  our 
rt  purpose.  Kescrving  its  terms  for  such  use  as  occasion  may 
•iictitr,  il  will  Ix:  best  cominnuly  to  employ  ita  moro  concrete 
s^BtnlcDt,  to  consider  the  internal  relations  aa  '  definite  combina- 
tiou  01*  simultaneous  and  successive  oliaiigcs,'  tho  (Eternal  relations 
ai 'coexistences  and  siriqucnccs,'  and  the  eonncetioii  between  them 
M  a '  correspondence/  " 

Baring  now  before  us  an  epitome  of  Mr.  Spencer's  discussion,  and 
tlKCDoclusion  at  which  lie  arrives,  the  followiug  general  obscrvatioDS 
nCBc*t  themsclvci. 

In  the  fint  place,  let  U9  try  clearly  to  understand  what  kind  of 
nnll  is  powibhr  from  this  kind  of  iuvestigatiou.  Wc  seek  to  define 
Lifci  and  wc  take  two  very  diverse  mauifestationv,  and  attempt  to 
dnite  a  formula  which  shall  comprehend  these  two.  The  iuvestiga- 
^  to  which  this  attempt  gives  rise  may  iucideutally  be  useful,  aud 
il  Bsy  lead  tis  to  understand  more  about  Life  titan  we  did  whca  wc 
(Biuaeaced  oar  task  ;  but,  after  all,  there  will  be  nothing  iu  tlie 
ftaUt  except  that  which  wc  have  ourselves  put  into  it ;  it  will  merely 
^albnnula  cxprcssiug  such  qualities  as  our  two  diverse  manifcsta- 
tiqaiiuve  suggested  to  us ;  it  will  uot  he  a  definition  like  those  of 
*ttcli  ve  hare  examples  in  both  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  out  of 
we  can  by  strict  reasoning  evolve  undeniable  eoneerjucuces;  it 
impossible  to  nay  Una  ia  involved  and  tliat  is  lutl  involved 
idea  of  Life,  twcauao  it  is  or  is  not  inclndi^l  in  our  dufi- 
Upon  this  caution  I  am  letl  t/»  lay  stress,  because  Professor 
ind  s[>peara  to  regard  Mr.  Spencer's  definition  of  Life  as 
liag  much  more  than  it  can  well  be  admitted  or  eveu  claims 
He  speaks  of  it  as  being  the  "  defioiuon  of  science,"  as 
we  had   in    Mr.    Spencer's  formula  an   exhaustive   verbal 
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expression  of  the  csacxicc  of  Life,  concerning  which  we  may  rcaso 
wc  do  (for  example)   in  physical  optics,  when  we  have  adopted  t1 
hypothesis  that  light  rc!«ulta  from  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  o 
higlily  cla^itic  medium.     Tn  this  way  vrc  may  easily  get  wrong; 
may  he  pleased  by  the  ncatncM  of  the  rcsalt  which  wc  hare  obtaio 
and  wc  may  be  tempted  to  draw  coitcliuiona,  which  upon  no  true  pe 
ciple  of  reasoning  can  be  allowed  to  have  any  validity. 

But  besides  this  general  caution  concerning  the  process  adopt 
it  is  obvious  to  remark^  that  any  value  irhich  our   result  may  Ittn 
will   dcpemi    upon   the   ino  mauifestations  of  life,  chosen   for  oi 
experiments,  being  really  the   most   diverse  one  from  another 
ingenuity  can  devise.      Those  taken  by  Mr.  Spencer  are  asaimHalh 
and  rvuauHitiif,  and  he  a&suuLes  these  to  be  "  forms  of  Life  which 
the  least  iu  common  or  arc  the  most  imlike."     Is  thia  so?    Iiet 
grant  that  uaHimilathn  is  the  lowest  form  of  life;  hut  is  it  clear  d 
rt'ammirti/  is  the  highest?      J^vcry  one  will,  of  course,  concede  d 
reasoning  is  much  higher  than  aasirailation.     A  man  cats  his  foodn 
then  8it9  down  to  his  work,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  while  writi 
(as  1  am  at  this  moment)  the  brain  and  the  hand  and  all  the* 
operative  organs  arc  doing  higher  work  than  that  which  is  being  do 
simultaneously  by  the  stomach  uud  the  organs  more  immcdiatclyall 
to  that  portion  of  the  body.    But  this  is  not  enough.    If  our  defiDitI 
is  to  be  as  good  as  can  be  made  by  the  proce&s  hiid  down,  our  q; 
manifestation  of  life  must  not  merely  be  higher,  or  even  much  liigi 
thaa  the  lower — it  must  be  the  highest  conceivable.    Is  reasoomg : 
highest  conceivable  ?    I   am  disposed  to  answer  in  the  ocgati 
Keasoning  of  a  simple  kind  is  undoubtedly  performed    by  the  tin 
bicr  animals  : — to  take  no  other  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  ii 
that  within  narrow  limits,  dogs,  horses,  elephants  reason.     Tlieg 
is  donbtless  enormous  between  such  reasoning  and  that  which  is  can 
on  hy  man;  but  the  gulf  is  not  so  wide  as  to  Jii-stifr  us  in  asiett 
that  there  is   nothing  real  upon  the  humbler  side  of  it ;  wba 
there  arc   manifestations   of  life  by  man,  to  which   it  may  be  saf^ 
asserted   that  there  is  nothing  whatever  analogous  in  any  creatsn 
except  himself.  Take,  for  example,  such  manifestations  as  those  wind 
arc  implied  by  the  words  scif-fienial,  self-restraint,  purity  of  condort 
honesty,  honour,  brotherly  love.      These  terms  refer  to  a  whole 
of  human  life  which  is  not   touched   by  the  term  reasoning,  w 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  as  much  higher  than  reasoning  as 
iog  is  higher  than  assimilation.     Let  the   reader  look  hack  to 
"  broadest  and  complete  definition  of  Life,"  and  trj-  whether  he 
discover  in  the  jjhrasc,  "  The  continuous  adjustment  of  iutcmol  tdi 
tions  to   external   relations,"   anything  which  touches   or  inel 
those  high  manifestations  of  life  which  I  hare  above  enumerated, 
without  which  life  would  be  something  quite  different  from  that 
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^nctually  is.  Or  let  him  turn  to  tliat  other  formula,  of  whicli  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  says  that  it  "includes  the  lowest  vegetal  pro- 
eenea  as  veil  as  the  highest  naanifestntions  of  hutrinn  intelligence/'' 
and  test  it  in  the  same  way.  Here  is  the  formula.  Life  is  "the 
(iefioite  comhiuation  of  hctcrogcucons  changes,  both  simultaneous 
sod  succcsairc,  in  correspondence  with  external  co-cxi*tence»  and 
»«jiienoc»."  Does  this  formula  contaia  in  itself  any  expression  of, 
or  any  relation  to,  the  highest  form  of  life  which  exhibits  itself  in 
the  Doblest  specimena  of  human  kind  ?  A  negative  answer  is  that 
«hich  I  feel  compelled  to  give.      Is  not  the  reader  with  me? 

The  auggeition  that  Mr.  Spencer's  foiiuula  omits  the  consideration 
«f  the  really  highest  indications  of  life  may  be  pressed  still  further. 
Foe  it  may  be  nrged  that,  under  the  influence  of  feelings  or  principles 
wktch  belong  to  the  noblest  part  of  his  being,  man  docs  not  change 
ia  correspondence  with  external  co-existences,  or  circumstances,  or 
oiTiTonmrut,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
QDse,  if  it  may  he,  external  circumstances  to  ebatige  tn  eorrcspond- 
ffoce  with  his  feelings  or  prineiplcji.  This  is  the  history  of  all  great 
cbingca  which  have  talten  place  in  the  world  :  {^rcat  reformers, 
vbetlirr  in  religion,  or  in  science,  or  in  politics,  have  been  the  men 
iho  haw  not  "corresponded  to  their  environment,"  hut  have  fought 
^atait  it  with  all  their  might,  and  have  dnalty  succeeded  in  causing 
iWr  environment  to  corrcsjiond  to  tlicm. 

Hence  upon  his  own  ground  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Spencer  has 
■ot  lieen  successful  in  <!cducing,  from  a  collation  of  the  lowest  and 
Kflittt  raanifestatious  of  life,  a  sntisfiietory  <lctiriition  of  life  itself. 
Tbb  conclusion  will,  1  think,  be  streogthcncd  if  wc  consider  for  a 
■Mieot  what  a  definition  is,  imd  uhat  is  its  use. 

Th«  simplest  illustration  is  tb.'it  which  is  supplied  by  pure  roathe- 
"utics  or  by  geometry.  In  this  case  a  definition  may  be  of  a  perfect 
M;  that  i«  to  say,  the  definition  may  involve  the  whole  of  the 
pxicrtics  of  the  thing  defined,  so  that  it  requires  only  human 
»ity  to  evnlve  all  these  properties  by  pure  reasoning  out  of  the 
}D.  And  it  is  to  he  observed  that  it  is  by  no  means  true 
eertuD  thing,  of  which  cognJaanee  is  taken  nitithcmatically, 
""oae  definition  and  no  more.  Several  definitions  have  been  pro- 
?■«!  of  a  strnigbt  line.  To  take  a  ttomcwhat  more  compliimted 
•**aple,  wc  may  define  on  ellipse  in  many  ways;  wo  may  say  that 
'■the  path  of  a  jwiut  which  moves  subject  to  the  condition  that 
xiutanee  from  a  given  point  is  less  in  a  given  proportion  than  its 
j«*iiifc  from  a  given  straight  line;  or  wc  may  say  that  it  is  a 
I  "Wion  of  a  cylinder,  or  a  re-entering  (or  oval)  section  of  a  cone ;  or 
'Mtitii  the  »hndow  of  a  sphere  thrown  upon  a  plane.  Wc  may,  in 
I  define  an  ellipse  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways;  but  each  definition^ 
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Iionevcr  different  it  may  sccin  tu  be  from  auutbcr,  is  e.'cbaustivc ;   i| 
contiiiiis  implicitly  all  the  properties  of  the  ellipse,  and  all  cbd 
deduced  frum  une  detinitJon  as  completely  ue:  they  <?ati  from  anotlicri^ 
and  no  mure  can  be  deduced-     In  fact,  tbe  delinition  (whichever  w( 
adopt)  actually,  or  at  least  potcntinlly,  ia  in  a  certain  true  sense  the 
ellipse  itself,  iicitlici'  mure  nor  less. 

If  one  may  compare  this  kind  of  complete  definition  with  the 
empirical  method  of  obtaining  a  definition  applied  by  Mr.  Spencer 
to  the  case  of  Life,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  this  latter 
method  was  like  that  of  a  philosopher  who  had  before  him  ihc  _ 
fignre  of  an  ellipse  diflcring  little  or  uothini^  from  a  circle^  anul 
that  of  a  very  elongated  ellipse  from  whirb  thr  rircnhir  form  has 
almost  disappeared.  He  measures  and  coinparcii  these  ttro  very 
'differently  abajicd  figures,  and  concludes  that  any  properties  which 
they  baTc  ill  comnum  belong  to  all  ellipses;  he  reny  be  fortunate 
enongb  in  this  way  to  discover  sonic  actual  properties  of  the  curve; 
he  may  find  out  much  that  !»  interestiug  ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
he  will  do  so,  and  certain  tb»t  he  will  not  arrive  at  a  real  and  coi 
plete  definition  of  an  ellipse, 

In    geometry    a    detiuitiuu    coutaius    all    the    properties    of   tl 
thing  dufiucO.  because,  iu   fact,  the  thing  has  uo  exii«ti?uco   except 
that  which  it  derives  from  the  deliaitioii.      It  is  somewhat  different^ 
in  the  ca^c  nf  those  entities  with  which  wc  deal   in    physical    matha^l 
matit'S.      TlniSp   in   treatises   on   Dynamics,   force  is  defined  to    be 
any  cause   which  changesj  or   tends   to  change,  a  body's  condition 
of  rest  or  motion.     The  dctiiiitiou   is   complete  and  without   flaw  ; 
but  in  order  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  dyuamiciil   investigation, 
require  to  know  something   more  about  force  than    the    definitioi 
contains.     For  example,  how  is  it  to  be  measured?      Is  the  vclocit 
generated  in  a  given  time  in  a  given  moss  the  proper  measure?  or 
will   Bouic   other   quantity,  say  the  square  of  the  velocity,  be  the 
}iropcr  raeaAurc  ?     Questions  of  this  kind  must  be  solved  before  we 
can    proceed    with   fruitful    trivcjitigation ;    the    original    dc6uttioa. 
remains  good  ;  but  it  cannot  he  applied  until   it  has  been   furthef 
definedj    or    rather    supplemented,    by   experiment   or    some    otbcjc 
suitable  process.  ^1 

Be  it  observed,  however,  that  when  wc  speak  of  the  above  defia^^ 
tiou  of  foi'co  as  eomplcte,  this  ussertiou  must  be  made  with  ttxe 
roservuticMi  that  it  is  to  be  used  only  for  investigations  of  a  certaa^a 
kind — nanjL'ly,  those  which  we  conimouly  describe  as  dynamicim.1. 
The  definition  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  attributes  of  forc^  ; 
for  example,  it  dues  not  toucli  the  question  of  the  transformation  of 
force  into  beat ;  it  is  not  contrariant  to  this  truth,  but  it  does  iio* 
contain  it,  docs  not  suggest  it,  does  not  even  help  towards  it,  cxc^p* 
so  far  as  every  enunciation  of  truth  tends  to  promote  discovery    in 
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the  tame  department  of  knoirlnl^.  Hence  we  arc  led  to  couclade, 
tliai  JD  phvsics  even  tmc  dcfiuitions  are  not  of  iieceftaky  absolntdy 
ud  ultim&telv  exhaustive,  that  a  dcliiiitioii  may  be  vithiii  a  certain 
(tgivo  complete,  but  that  it  is  dangcrouii  to  asiuiuc  or  a&scrt  of  a 
.defioitioti  more  than  this  limited  complctCDess. 

Tlie  same  thing  will  be  seen,  perhaps,  more  clearly  and  erapbali- 

nlir  in  the  case  of  light.      It  would  probably  be  considered  (iu  the 

[tpKKDt  position  of  the  iiodulatory  theory  as  the   accepted  trutii  iu 

[lUi  subject)  a  good  defioitioa  of  light,   that   it   consists  of  waves 

'inpagflted  by  the  Tibratious  of  the  particles   of  a  highly  elastic 

Budiuai,  or  ether.     This  definition,  with  certain  saving  clauses  aa  to 

!  length  of  the  waves  and  so  forth^  constitutes  a  solid  fouudatioii 

nfos  which  a  system  of  physical  optica  can  safely  be  built.    Few  tilings 

I  more  certain  than  the  hyputhesi»  that   light   does    result   from 

vibrations  and  imdulationa,  as  above  describe*!.      Nevt-rthclcas,    it  is 

ijio  certain  that  the  dcfmition  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  and  that 

diere  is  much  in  the  couRtitution  and  action  of  light  which  it  does 

Doi  reach  eren  approximately.     Stated  barely,  it  docs  not  meet  the 

fbcoomcna  of  polarization ;  and  wc  arc  at  once  compelled  to  introduce 

tbt  curious  hypothesis  of  transverse  vibrations,  in  order  to  make  our 

de^ition  complete,  even  so  fur  as  it  can  be  tested  by  its  application 

to  the  explauatioa  of  optical  phenomena.      Utit  suppose  that  we  have 

ONlified  and  supplemented  our  delinition   of  light,  much  after  the 

lioD  suggested  by  Mr.  ilerberc  Spencer  in  the  case  of"  Life,  lo  as 

oiakc  it   include  the  simplest   aud   most  complicated  of  optical 

nomena,  we  should  still  be  immensely  far  from  a  complete  defiui- 

For  light   manifests  its  power   in   much    more  subtle  forms 

Elhia  those  which  present  themselves  as  optical — that  is,  such  aa  are 

ICopiiKable  by  the  eye.    Take,  as  a  first  example,  that  agency  of  light 

nbich  only  a  few  years  ago  seemed  »o  strange  and  almost  incredible, 

it  vhich  to-day  excites  no  wonder  in  tlic  vulgar  mind  because  it  is 

lloeommon.     I  refer  to  photography,  tight-writing,  or  light-painting. 

rc*a)ta   of   photography  show   iis  that  the  rays  of  light  have 

jmiiiTkablc   chemical  powers  and   properties,  which  have  apparently 

Im  direct  connection    with  mechanical   vibrations:  the    nndulatory 

[tteory  of  light   may  be  spoken  of  as  a  branch  of  mechanics,  bat 

[fbotography   lifts   the   scientific  treatment   of  light  into  the  more 

jubtle  region  of  chemistry.     Not  that  we  really  needed  photography 

, (or the  purpose  of  doing  this;    every    time  that  the   Laundrymaid 

\ku^  oqI  her  linen  to  bleach  iu  the  sun,  she  shows  her  faith  iu  the 

dRuical  properties  of  light,  and  the  careful  housewife  who  closes 

theabntten  or  draws  down  the  blinds  to  prevent  the  colour  being 

tileu  oat  of  her  curtains  and  carpets  does  the  same  thiug.      AThat 

flutbi^phy   has   done   is   merely   this:    it   has   brought  out  more 

clorl;  tlian  hcfore  this  side  of  the  general  question,  What  is  light? 
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by  sLuwiag  bun-  impurt&iit  tbc  side  ia^  aud  how  great  an  agent  light 
is  in  the  cuiistitutioD.  of  tbc  material  uaiverse.     It   is   clear  that 
complete  definition  of  liglit  sUould  iuclude  its  chemical  properties. 

iJut  we  mu8t  not  stop  here.  The  action  of  light  on  plauts,  and 
the  part  which  it  plan's  in  the  ecanoni}'  of  the  vegetable  \rarld 
appears  to  transeund  any  action  which  cun  be  regarded  as  chemical. 
The  wclI-kuDwn  phenomenon  cf  plants  turuiug  towards  the  sun, 
more  remarkable  in  some  than  in  others,  is  a  simple  esample  of  tliia 
action.  This  phenomenon  always  presents  itself  to  me  as  a  very 
strange  one ;  because  the  turning  of  the  plant  involves  the  action  in 
Bomc  war  of  a  mechanical  force,  and  I  do  not  jicrecive  how  this  force 
is  supplied.  This,  however,  is  a  point  upon  n-hich  I  will  not 
enlarge  ;  the  turniug  of  the  ]>laut  towards  the  sun  is  a  fact,  let  the 
force  which  effects  it  come  whence  it  may.  Hut  there  is  another 
fact  concerning  plants  which  is  to  be  noted — namely,  the  manner  in 
which  the  exclusion  of  light  favours  the  germination  of  seed,  and  tbc 
necessity  of  Hgbt  to  carry  on  the  growth  when  the  seed  has 
germinated.  Still  further,  there  is  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
jilants  in  certain  circumstances  adopting  extraordinary  methods  of 
,  leacbiug  light  iu  trying  circumstances.  The  properties  of  liglit 
■which  are  brought  into  play  by  plant  action  of  these  aud  the  like 
kinds  as  much  trausceud  chemical  action  as  chemical  aetiuu  trausceuda 
I  XQCchanicfil.  Yet  au  exhaustive  and  altsulutely  complete  definition 
of  liglit  ought  to  involve  implicitly  all  the  jjhenumciia  of  plant  actioOi 
as  truly  as  it  dors  the  siciiplcat  optical  phcuomena. 

Ferha|is  enough  has  now  been  advanced  upon  Ihe  subject  of  light, 
U  illustrating  the  diJticulty  uf  devising  complete  definition  uf  things 
phyfiical ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  away  from  the  example  without 
BUggesting  that,  even  if  we  conceive  of  a  definition  which  includes  aUfl 
that  has  hitherto  been  said  eonceruiug   light,  we  shall  probably  still 
leave   out  much  which   fur  completeness    of  definition  ougiit   to  he 
taken  in.      For  example,  consider  what  light  is  to  tbc  painter  and  toS 
the  poet !      Surely  to  both  it  is  a  source  of  inspiration,  which  is  not 
atid  cannot  be  touched  by  anything  which  is  included  in  mccbauics, 
or  in   chemistry,  or  even  iu    the  economy  of   the  vegetable  world.  H 
The  very  soul  of  the  world  is  light ;  the  beautiful  colours  of  Rowers, 
tbc  majesty  of  clouds,  the  poetry  of  sunrise  aud  sunset,  almost  every- 
thing   that     makes    the  material    universe  lovely  and    humau   lifkfl 
clinrming  in  its  outward  circumstances,  depend  upon  this  marvellous 
vibration  of  an  all-pervading  medium;  the  &ignal  was  given  for  the 
banishment  of  Chaos  and   the  introduction  of  Cosmos  when   "  God 
said,  Let  there  be  light.''' 

In  truth,  the  analogies  of  light  and  life  may  be  possibly  as  closs 
as  the  Euglish  names  are  one  to  the  other.  "  Iu  Hira  was  light,"  says 
St.  John,  ''and  the  light  was  the  life  of  men."     God  is  represented 
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I  Moilly  u  Uic  source  of  light  and  tlie  source  of  life ;  the  creation, 
[KCOI^S  ^  *'^"  gfani)  ]iicturc  with  wliich  lioly  Scripture  opens, 
IjoBBW^*^  with  lighi  and  ended  with  life.  *'  God  said,  lict  there  be 
Mit,  and  there  was  light  " — that  is  the  beginning.  "  God  breathed 
ituotu>  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  tnnu  became  a  living  soul" 
— tbt  >'  the  end.  Let  mc  be  allowed  to  quote  Blanco  Whitens 
vaoikr^  and  most  true  sonnet  :-^ 

"  Mystcrioaa  Nijj;ht ;  When  oar  flrat  parent  knew 

'J'b«e  by  report  dirJDt-,  and  limn)  t)ij  nuno. 

Did  he  not  Irvniblc  (or  this  lovrlv  (roine, 
HiiH  glBrfons  cnno|iy  of  light  nnd  liltie : 
Yet  'urMlli  ■  BUrtMQ  of  traiiKluocut  Aew, 

mtheil  in  tbe  r.iys  uf  tlie  /Tf;tt  a»ttiag  HAnie, 

HcspoTiiB.  witli  ihc  hoet  of  liMvvti,  c&cnc, 
And  lo  1  cn-Ation  iriil«n«ii  id  ]nftn'«  viffw  I 
"Wlia  touM  Iiav*  Ihoujclit  much  ilarknrNs  iny  conccaloi 

Within  tliy  beuns,  0  Sun !    Or  wbo  conM  li"d 
WliiUt  rty,  and  leaf,  and  insect  uood  mvcakd. 

That  to  Hurh  coontln*  orha  titou  mad'at  iia  blind! 
Whj  <io  wa  tb«n  sbiin  death  with  anxtona  atrifs! 
II  bfbt  «u  tbua  d««oivv,  wlicrcfiHV  iiot  Life  * 

Toadipt  the  striking  conclusion  of  this  sonnet  to  the  subject  of 
lUi  piper  :  if  light  be  »o  difficult  of  definition,  may  we  not  expert 
thillittr,  which  is  w  much  more  iutangible  on  ita  physical  sidcj  and 
ikicb  runs  so  immediately  and  ao  inevitably  into  the  spiritunl,  will 
f roTC  to  be  stiti  more  diflicuU?  Shall  we  be  even  surprised  to  find 
lb>t  it  eludes  all  our  ctforLs  ? 

Be  it  observed,  however,  for  the  comfort  of  practical  minds,  that 
I  it  BIT  sometimes  be  difllonlt  to  defiuo  in  words  things  which  arc 
i  jctfecUy  well  known  in  fact,  and  couccrning  the  cascnce  of  which 
BAmis  DO  doubt.  Let  any  one  tiy  to  define  matter,  mind,  man,  iu 
[nrit  which  admit  of  no  (hmbt  as  to  their  menninjr,  and  which  sliall 
Ik  MCDplete  and  cxhanstire,  and  he  ivill  perhaps  rcaiixc  the  diffi- 
[nltT,  I  commenced  this  paper  by  a  reference  to  Professor  Dnim- 
iI'b  book :  let  mc  illustrate  the  contrast  between  (liflinilty  of 
I  definition  and  simplicity  of  practical  conception  by  a  quotation 
this  same  interesting  book  : — 

"Thc.etwntial  charactaiistic  of  a  living  orgnnisni  "  [writes  Professor  Drum- 

I.  J).  ti7],  **  iiccunlii)^  to  \hesv  ilofiriitJons,  is  that  it  ia  in  vit'il  cuimcction 

irgtucral  turroundinga.      A  humuti  being,  fur  instanci}.  is  in  dtroct 

'  wiJi  the  cnrrh  and  nir,  with  ;ill  iiurroun<Iin(;^  tfain^;!),  with  tbe  warnilh 

VU8,  with  the  music  of  hir<lA,  with  tlie  coiintlrfut  inlluenccs  and  activities 

rfSuinv  and  of  hi  a  felhiw-m«n..    in  hiologit-al  liinguRj^c.  he  ia  said  thus  to 

W'iowttTesponclencc  wiih  hi^  i-nvironmcnt.'     Ho  is,  that  is  to  say,  in  active 

lod  nlat  connection  with  thrni,  intlueociitg  them  pottsitdy,  but  cjipecially 

Utf  itllnencfd  by  thfm.     Now,  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  correspondence  that 

biiiMtilled  to  bo  called  alive." 

1  noed  hardly  make  the  remark  that  vi/n  ia  tho  I^atiu  word  for  U/e, 
niAaX  eittti  and  Hvhiffote,  therefore,  the  e(|uivaleut5  of  each  other. 
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Bearing  this  obvious  fact  in  mind,  let  the  reader  examine  the  prC" 
ceding  paragraph.  I  have  italiciitcd  the  words  vUai  and  tivlnff  to] 
assist  him  in  doiii;;  so.  U'o  arc  tuld  that  it  is  t)ic  essential 
charactcriutic  of  a  /irf/t(/ or^nism  ihat  it  nhall  be  in  vital  connccttoa 
with  Bomcthing  else — that  is,  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  Uvinff 
orfcanism  is  that  it  shall  have  H/e ;  which,  of  course,  is  trne,  but  docs 
not  mnch  help  us  to  conceive  what  life  is.  Then  we  hare  an  illns- 
trative  instance  given  us — oamelv,  that  of  a  humaD  being  who,  infl 
biologicnl  language,  is  said  to  be  "  iu  correspondence  with  his 
environment."  Now,  if  this  biological  language  be  of  any  value,  it 
ought  (one  would  think)  to  explain  itself,  and  not  require  to  he 
explained ;  but  Professor  Druminoud  cannot  trust  it  to  itself,  and  he 
follows  it  up  with  a  "that  is  to  say/'  And  what  is  there  to  be  said? 
Why  this — that  tho  meaning  of  being  "  iu  coriTspondeuce  with  bis 
euvirouracnt "  is,  that  "  he  is  in  active  and  r-ital  counectiou  with 
them;''  iu  other  words,  that  ho  is  alive.  Thus  HJ'r  means  cital 
connection;  vitul  connection,  "in  biological  language,"  means 
"  cutreapontlcuce  with  envirommmt ; "  vorms/wniiencv  wUh  environ- 
ment  means  vital  conjivcdon  ;  and  vital  conatciton,  put  into  Kuglish, 
means  l\fe.  And  thus  the  circle  is  complete ;  and  so  far  as  this 
paragraph  is  concerned,  wc  are  precisely  iu  the  same  conditiou  of 
knowledge  of  life  as  that  in  which  wc  found  ourselves  before. 

It  is  fair  to  quote,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  following 
passage  as  showing  that  Professor  Drummond  is  himself  [^uite  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  fr&ming  a  complete  dc^uitiou  of  life  : — 
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"  Mr.  llprbert  Spencer's  d«fiiution  of  life  "  [he  writes]  "  it  is  well  know 
has  bepn  eiibjected  to  Kmous  criticieni.  Wliile  it  hnif  shed  much  light 
nany  of  the  plienomeim  oi  life,  it  cannot  be  iiiHimed  iViat  it  Uns  taken  its 
place  ia  science  as  the  tinnl  solution  oi  the  tunduiittinUU  problem  of  biology. 
No  definition  of  life,  indeed,  tb^t  has  yet  nppeiired  can  be  said  to  bu  uvlii 
approx tuiately  coniict.  Its  inysierion*  ijuality  evjides  us;  and  we  Imvu  to  bt 
coDCcnt  widi  outwiird  chnraclvrinics  Aud  iiccomptiDiments,  leaving  the  thing 
itself  uii  uusolved  riddle.''     (P.  Mb.) 

Again — 

"  Wlint  19  the  differcnr-p  between  a  crystal  and  a  plant  ?     They  hare  niuch^^ 

in  enninion.     Botli  are  mtirle  of  iho  sonic  fttoms,  hoUi  display  the  same  pro 

pertiM  of  nintter,  both  arc  subject  to  the  sniiic  physical  laws,  both  may  be  verj-"^ 
be&ntiftil.  But,  bc'sides  posscsaing  nil  thiit  tlie  crystal  h»4,  ihi?  plant  poescsse^si 
soiiiL'thinK  moro — n  mysterious  somethint;  c-illed  life.  This  life  is  not  some—  s 
ihinjE;  which  existed  in  tho  cryslal,  only  in  a  i<«3  developed  form.  Ther*  i^  - 
nothing  at  all  like  it  in  the  cryst^il.  There  ia  nothing  like  the  lirst  bej^inniR^s. 
of  it  in  tlie  crystal,  not  a  trace  or  symptom  of  it.  This  plant  is  tenanteU  bw— 
Bomcthiug  new.  tin  original  and  uniijno  possession  added  over  and  nbovii  aK^  - 
ihu  pruporties  cuuiuiuu  to  both."     (P.  HI.) 

Once  more: — ""What  natural  life  is  remains  unknown,  and  tW  - 
BOW  life  still  wanders  through  Science  without  a  definition.    (P.  87    "" 
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All  tbts  seems  to  mc  to  be  most  tnic.  I  should  venture  to  complain 
tltitlJironghont  Ills  book  Professor  Drummoml  dot^s  uot  Appear  to  have 
jnffidently  borne  in  mind  I»is  own  caution  witli  re«|)ect  to  clrfinitions 
of  lift  und  death.  He  writes,  for  example,  **  Tlie  definition  of  death 
fhirh  tcienrr  hns  givtn  u»  is  this  :  A  fatihg  out  of  corretftondrnee 
rilh  cnrirottmvnt,"  thus  »ttribHtin{r  to  frirner  the  cropiricsl  sng- 
gtatioas  of  an  individual  writer,  and  appearing  tu  invest  defiaitions 
flki^bavc  been  "sabjccted  to  scrioas  criticism"  witli  the  solemnity 
tod  importance  of  coDclusions  which  can  be  described  as  those  of 
idenni  itself. 

Passing  on,  however,  from  these  atrictares  upon  Professor  Drnm- 
gHind's  treatment  of  Mr.  Spencer's  definition,  I  wish  tu  submit  to  the 
rooiiilcrationof  tiic  thoughtful  readers  mode  of  dealing  with  the  great 
qttottoD,  ^^  hat  is  life?  which  seems  to  me  to  touch  some  of  the 
ffil  difficulties,  and  which  1  mar  add  is  very  ranch  in  accordance  with 
ipiffage  already  quoted  trom  Professor  Drummond's  book.  I  think  it 
qBiie  probable  that  a  complete  definition  of  life  moy  be  beyond  our 
mrh;  if  by  a  complete  definition  we  mean  something  parallel  to 
■  de&aition  of  an  ellipse,  out  of  which  nil  the  properties  of  the  thing 
difiBCdcan  be  dcdaced  by  reasoning,  I  have  no  doubt  of  »uch  defiai- 
dan  being  past  finding  out.  A  complete  definition  in  this  sense  would 
iimlrc,  for  instance,  either  the  assertion  or  the  refutation  of  the 
doctriDC  vmite  t'it'um  w  vivo  ;  but  it  is  possible,  or  even  probable, 
tlui  although  coutinucd  careful  investigation  may  make  the  truth 
oJ  this  doctrine  more  and  more  received,  yet  the  establishment  of  it 
u  necessary  or  as  dcduciblc  from  any  comprehensive  definition  may 
prtne  to  be  quite  impracticable.  Consequently,  I  have  no  intention 
ofupiring  to  a  rom[dctc  definition  of  life;  but  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  tlio  subject  which  1  propose  to  anggcsi.  may  possibly  be  useful, 
llmigh  no  complete  definition  be  either  sought  or  found. 

Of  material  things  there  are,  as  a  fact,  some  which  wc  regard  as 

liriag,  »mc  a*  not  living.     Yon  look  at  the  form  of  an  animal  which 

jrou  imagine  to  be  stuiTed,  and  which  therefore   yon  regard  as  deail, 

•f  not  tiring.     While  yon  look  at  it  the  form  moves,  a  limb  shakes  or 

la  ear  15  set  up,  and  you  »ay  at  once,  "The  creature  is  alive."     Or 

yon  see  a  man  lying  by  the  roadside,  and  you  suppose  him  to  be 

ulccpor  intoxicateil,  but  you  come  near,  .iiid  perceiving  no  motion, 

no  sign  of  life,  you  touch  him  or  call  to  him,  or  shake  one  of  his 

liMba,  and  whea  he   still    takes  no   notice  you  say,  "  The  man  ia 

itti."     So,  likewise,  there  are  signs  by  which  an  experienced  eye 

sill  easily  detect  death  in   the  vegetable  world  j  the  gardener  will 

leldofD  have  any  doubt  as  to  whether  a  given  plant  ia  alive  or  dead. 

The  problem  ia  to  express  in    language   the  distinction  between  the 

t»o  for^itions — to  say  what  is  meant  by  life,  what  by  death. 

Fbr  this  pQTpose  let  us  contemplate  for  a  few  moments  a  certain 
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mass  of  matter,  wliich  for  the  present  I  will  oot  affirm  to  Iw  either 
alive  or  dead.  It  is  a  mass  of  matter  for  us,  aod  notlilug  more. 
What  do  we  know  about  it? 

In  the  first  |)!acp,  wc  know  that  as  matter  it  exerts  a  certain  force, 
known  by  the  name  of  gravitation,  upon  all  other  matter.  Gravitation 
ia  universal.  Sir  Isaac  Kcwtoii  went  a  Innj;  way  towards  proving 
this  to  be  so  ;  all  subsequent  invest! f!;at ions  hnvo  confirmed  the  con- 
chision,  so  that  now  no  truth  can  be  much  more  firmly  established 
than  that  which  is  asserted,  when  it  is  said  that  the  mass  or  lump  of 
matter  which  we  are  considering  acts  necording  to  ft  known  and 
definite  law  upon  all  other  matter,  and  in  like  manner  is  acted  upon 
by  all  matter.  This  action  tends  to  make  the  lump  of  matter  move. 
If  you  place  it  ou  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  leave  it  to  itself  in  air  or 
in  water,  it  will  probably  be  put  in  motion  j  but  if  you  allow  it  toi 
lie  on  a  liorizontal  table,  the  gravitation  which  tends  to  draw  it 
towards  the  earth  will  be  counteracted  by  the  upward  prewsure  of  j 
the  table,  and  it  will  remain  at  rest. 

In  the  next  place,  we  know  a  good  deal  about  the  coustitution  of 
our  mass  of  matter.  AVe  know  that  it  is  eomposed  of  atoms  of 
elementary  8iibBtanee»,  which  combiuo  together  according  to  remark-<l 
able  numerical  laws. 

Further,  wc   can   ascertain   by  experiment   much    concerning  its' 
chemical  qualities.     These  may  be  of  the  most  varied  kind:  no  two 
different  species  of  matter  will  be  found  to  have  precisely  the  same. 

Once  more,  the  lump  of  matter  which  we  are  considering  may  have 
specific  quatilics,  of  which  chemistry  gives  no  account  It  may, 
ibr  example,  have  magnetic  or  clcetrlc  properties  of  a  special  kind. 

But  none  of  the  properties   here  enumerated  give  rise   to   those 
peculiar  phenomena  which  we  connect  with   the  idea  of  life.     The 
essential  idea  of  life  consists  in  change,  action,  motion.      It   is  true 
that  gravitation,  or  the  action  of  chemical  or  molecular  forcca,  may  — 
give  rise  to   changes  of  arrangement  of  the  constituent   particles  of^ 
matter  or  to  movement  amongst  them.     Thus  a  mass  of  matter  may 
crystallizcj  and  so  a  real  change  may  be  said  to  have  taken   place 
within  it;  hut  the  change,  which  we  describe  under  the  word  /fri«<? 
or  vUai,  is  something  beyond  a  mere  chauge  in  the  arrangement  of  fl 
constituent  particles,  it  is  something  which  can  be  predicated  of  an" 
entity  as  a  whole  without  reference  to  molecular  eonstitutlou ;  for 
example,  a  certain  mass  of  matter,  say  a  human  body,  may  Iw  alive, 
but    you    cut  it  into  two    parts  and   both   are  dead.      Contemplate 
then    our   mass  of  matter  aa  a    wiiole,  and   observe   whether  it  is 
capable   in   itself  of  change,  action,  or  motion  ^  if  it  is   incapable, 
wo  may  safely  elas.^  it  aH  a  dead  thing;    if  capable,  «e  may  say  that 
it  is  alive. 

If  wo  may  speak  of  life  as  the  vital  force,  it  would  seem,  aceordingi 
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to  what  has  oav  been  said,  that  the  vital  force  is  one  which  trans- 
ccnds  those  of  gravitation,  chemistry,  molcoutar  action,  electricity, 
Boagncti^m,  and  other  forces,  if  there  be  auch,  which  cua  be  clastetl 
with  thc!ie.     Of  conrac  it  ia  open  to  any  one  to  assert  that  this  is 
not  so,  and   that  life  is  (for  example)  only   a  chemical   action  of 
matter  whicli  takes  place  of  necessity  under  certain  fAvourable  con- 
ditions.    It  can  only  be  replied  that  all  obserration  in  against  this 
■uppositton.    Life  is  iadebted  to  chemistry,  moleculai-  action,  elec- 
tricity, and  other  forms  of  material  action;   but  there  would  seem  to 
be  iavolved  in  it  somethiug  beyuud  and  dtatiuct  from  these,  which 
it  ia  impoesible  to  describe  except  by  its  effects. 

On  the  whole  it  seem:*  to  me  that,  with  the  prcreiliug  explanations 
iu  our  minds,  wc  may  adopt  the  following  fonnnlu  ilm  descriptive  of 
tiie,  or  as  in  a  certain  sense  defining  it :  Lifn  u  thf  potfmtiality  of 
change,  action,  or  motion,  teiUioul  Ihr  intenentiou  of  an  fxteriuU 
coiue. 

That  is  to  say,  change,  action,  motion  arc  the  indications  of  life. 
If,  however,  these  phenomena  result  from  some  external  cause,  they 
iffoid  no  sneh  indication;  there  may  be  life,  or  there  may  not; 
but  ir  there  be  no  external  cause,  then  there  is  life. 

Will  the  render  kindly  examine  this  definition,  and  consider  what 
taooot  of  strain  it  will  bear? 

Let  US  teat  it  by  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  as 

toe  basis   of  his  investigation  already  (|uotcd  ;  that    is,   let  us   sec 

*lietler  it  comprehends   forms  of  life  dilFering  as  mnch   as  pouibic 

^nim  each  other.     It'  seems  to  me  that  it  does.     Whetber  it  be  a 

S^talieu  of  assimilation   or  of  reasoning,  the  essence  of  the»e  pro- 

^«w  as  attributes  of  living  beings   is,  that  the  assimilation  or  the 

''^uoaing  comes  from  the  being  itself,  and  is  not  put  into  it   from 

^V'itiwnt.     Suppose   that   after   death   the  process  of  digestion  and 

^^HBtilatioa  could  be  proloDgcd  for  a   time,  by  means  of  galvanism. 

^^  uy  other  scientific  appliance,  as  muscular  motion  can  in  fact  Ik; 

5>fudoced,  this  would  not  be  life;   it  would  only  be  n  semblance  and 

Sanitation  of  it.     The  naaimilalion   must  come  from  within.     Living 

ft^^OTcr  may  bo  helped  by  external  agencies;  digestion  may  be  aided 

**  ume  cues  by  medicine ;  sleep   may  be  arcclcratcd   by  warmth  ; 

^Ae  cutting  of  teeth  may  be  made  more  easy  by  surgical  help;  but 

^^Lc  puwer  of  digestion,  the  power  of  steep,  the  power  of  cutting  teeth, 

^^■si  come  from  within,  and  can  come  from  no  other  quarter.     Aud 

*-fihi«  be  true,  if,  indeed,  it  be  the  essential  truth  with  regard  to  the 

^otit  and  simplest  manifestations  of  vitality,  it  is  equally  and  more 

^■aaarkahly  true  of  higher  and  more  complicated  maDifcatations.     A« 

*l  is  oftty  a  liriug  thing  which  can  digest,  so  aUo  it  is  only  a  living 

_  which   can   think.     This  high  potentiality  of  action,  whether 

^iMilml  ia  an  imperfect  manner  by  aoimaU  or  poorc  fal'y  ^J  "*n. 
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comes  from  withiu,  and  canuot  coiae  from  witliout.  Like  the  more 
Lmateriul  fuuctiuu^  of  living  things^  it  may  l)e  fostered  lu  a  variety  of 
va^'9.  TliC  puwcTs  uf  the  luiud  Mill  dvpL-ud  to  u  great  cxtcQt  u[>uu 
tbc  health  of  the  body.  A  muu  may  deprive  liimsdf  of  tLc  powur  of 
tliouglit  liy  itiloxicatiuii ;  Iiu  iiiiiy  fctl  {;oud  for  tiotliin^  iti  cunsequeucQ 
of  a  bad  roUl,  oi-  a  L-oii(;tstcd  livorj  lie  may  keep  liJs  iiiiuU  in  gcxjd 
working  order  l)y  bodily  exercise,  uiid  careful  attcutiun  to  diet ;  but  still 
the  essence  of  thoii(;ht,  re^nnlcd  ana  function  of  a  living  being,  is  tliat 
it  is  something  which  comes  from  within,  and  wliich  cad  lie  produced 
in  no  other  way.  And  there  is  an  ailvantuge  to  be  found  in  this  method 
of  considering  the  subject — namely,  tliat  uU  which  cau  be  said  concern- 
ing reasoning  may  be  said  c(!Dceruiug  tho  still  higher  attributes  of  a 
living  man.  Tliosc  qualities  which  I  have  in  a  previous  paragraph 
enumerated — sclf-dcnial,  seU'^restraiut,  purity  of  conduct,  houcaty, 
honour,  brotherly  love — may  all  he  described  as  coming  from  the 
innermost  self  of  the  living  man,  and  as  being  impossible  othcrwiftc. 
It  is  because  they  come  from  ■within*  that  they  constitute  the  man's 
character,  that  they  measure  his  value,  that  they  arc  part  and  parcel 
of  himself.  \\"hcn  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  takes  as  his  two  limits  of 
life,  assimilation  aud  reasoning,  and  deduces  as  a  dclinitioa  of  life> 
*'  the  continuous  adjustment  of  intcrual  relations  to  external  rela- 
tions," one  feels  disposed  to  complain  that  the  highest  functious  of 
manhood  have  been  omitted  ia  order  to  generate  a  formula  whicli 
shall  at  once  embrace  a  niau's  stomach  and  his  brain;  but  if  we 
regard  life  us  a  potcutiality  of  action  nitliout  the  operation  of  external 
ULuce,  then  it  is  quite  true  that  the  same  definition  will  include  the 
uperauuu  both  of  stomach  aud  brain,  aud  even  higher  powers  with 
which  the  braiu  can  only  partially  be  credited,  aud  that  the  highest 
powers  need  nut  regard  it  as  any  indignity  to  Im  thus  coupled  with 
tbc  lowest. 

\Vc  may  go  a  step  further  than  this,  aud  assert  that  tlie  view  pro- 
1K>undcd  has  the  adi'autagc  of  including  in  one  phrase  or  dcfinitiun 
what  may  he  described  as  material  and  immaterial  life.  The  life  of 
a  worm  and  the  life  of  an  augcl,  the  life  of  man  and  the  life  of  God, 
must  have  something  iu  common,  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  fallacy  to 
call  tlicm  by  the  same  name;  in  one  case  or  the  other  the  word  life 
mast  be  a  misnomer.  Wliat  is  that  common  element  which  justifies  the 
application  to  entities  so  widely  diScrcnt  of  the  name  living — a  name 
which  may  not  l)c  applied  1o  a  atone,  or  even  to  the  euu  aud  moon  ? 
Is  it  not  the  internal  potentiality  of  action,  which,  in  its  highest 
degree,  assumes  the  form  of  an  independent  will  ?  The  evil  of  idolatry 
is.  that  it  attributes  life  to  that  which  does  not  live.  The  uutaught 
men  of  early  times  almost  universally  worshipped  the  sun,  because  it 
was  the  most  glorious  aud  potent  object  presented  to  their  senses  aud 
•  Cumpan  St.  Mark  vii.  lS-23. 
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ur  minils.  Tlic  revelation  given  to  the  children  of  Israel  was,  f  hatj 
rioiu  a-s  the  sun  might  bo,  it  n'aa  only  a  created  tiling,  that  they 
theouelves  were  living  tiouls,  that  they  and  the  snu  and  all  else  had 
been  created  by  the  one  living  God. 

And  from  this  point  of  viewl  can  coiitetaplate  life  somewhat  after  the 

etample  which  Professor  Dmmmond  has  set  in  his  interesting  volume. 

Ihare  already  ventured  to  tind  fault  with  a  passage  quoted  from  him, 

and  I  feel  disposed  in  reading  his  book  not  unfrequcatly  to  follow 

Uie  earac  course.      He  seems  to  he  so  carried  away  by  the  delight  of 

liH  fundamental  thc&is  as  to  travel  upon  it  into  extreme  coucltiaions, 

nhither  it  is  diOietilt  for  the  cooler  reader  to  follow  him.     But  most 

ttailen  will  thank  bim  for  his  book  ;  aud  his  readers  have  been  many. 

Nov,  1  venture  to  submit  that  the  identity  of  the  laws  of  life  in  the 

DMiiral  and  spiritual  world,  if  there  Ik;  such  identity,  may  be  more 

tttly  and  profitably  studied  in  tlic  light  of  the  definition  suggested 

in  till  paper  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.      Forthepoten- 

ttilitv  of  action  ia  that  which  gives  life  not  only  its  mystery  and  its 

pwrcr,  hut  also  its  chief  value  aud  its  sttrihutc  of  responsibility.    The 

kiail  of  actioD  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  life :  it  may  be  very 

onple,  like  tbc  action  of  a  bird  building  a  nest ;  it  mny  be  mysterious, 

tiUBCendent,  altogether  iuconceirnblc,  like  the  divine  creation  of  a 

n&irene ;  but  tbc  simplest  and  the  most  mysterious  will  be  manifcsta-' 

tUioQs  of  life,  one  ax  truly  as  the  other. 

flcDce  I  venture  to  commend  the  defiuitiou  or  formula  arrived  at 
ia  tliis  paper  as -better  in  itself,  and  more  useful  for  such  a  purpose  as 
OiU  which  Professor  Brummoud  has  had  iu  view,  than  that  which 
Mr.  Uerbcrt  Spencer  has  supplied.  But  ha^'iog  said  tliis,  I  would 
pwit  out  that  my  deGnition,  like  ^Ir.  Spencer's,  is,  after  all,  a 
^ula  rather  than  a  dcfniition  properly  so  called,  or  at  all  events  it 
>  not  an  exhaustive  definition  ;  it  contains  only  what  we  have  our- 
•iro  pot  iulo  it ;  it  is  useless  for  purposes  of  investigation  ;  it  cannot 
**t|ipli«l  na  a  test  of  any  proiiositions  which  may  be  enunciated 
<Wcmuu^  the  nature  and  essence  of  life;  it  gives  us  no  help  iu  any 
<Ftcilations  in  which  we  mar  indnlge  as  to  the  origin  of  life,  or  as 

*  ila  terminatiun.  In  this  respect  no  dcflnition  or  formula  deduced 
^  the  ordinary  phrnomcua  of  life  goes  nearly  so  deep  into  the 
■*"toy  as  the  remarkable  formula  omne  viviiat  ex-  vivo.  If  this 
'<>nimli  indeed  coiuain  the  truth,  if  it  iiliould   ever  be  so  coniirmcd 

*  to  bo  accepted  as  the  ultimate  venlict  of  scicnre,  then  life  as 
<4abitnl  in  this  world  would  1>o  placed  (as  it  were)  upon  a  scientific 
'•■  brtweeu  two  infinities.  On  the  one  hand,  if  life  can  only 
"*«  from  life,  there  must  be  behind  life,  as  now  manifested^  an 
•"^JB  m  the  infinite  past,  of  which  we  can  speak  only  iu  Rgorativc 
'*r^t,  and  which  we  may  well  describe  as  diviuc;  on  the  other 
"^  dm  origin  in  the  iuBuitc  past  canuot  be  conceived  as  hariog 
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any  term! nation  to  its  activity;  and  so  vc  arc  led  to  look  forward 
logically  to  an  infinite  future  of  life,  as  well  as  back  to  an  iafinite 
past. 

*'  C'«lui  qui  proclfiiuc  I'exidtcncti  t\i  rinRni,"  says  M.  Pu^tcur  ia  his  remarl 
able  discoursfl  on  tlio    occnuon  of  hi&  reception  by  the   French  Acudemi 
"  et  personno  nc  pcut  y  (^-chiippcr,  nccumulc  dnns  c«l  atHrmnCton  jilua 
fiumaturel  qu'il  n'y  en  ii  dims  loos  lea  mirnclM  de  toutea  les  rt-ligiona ; 
la  notion  del'intinia  cc  double  cliarnctcro  de  s'inipuser  et  dVUrc  incompn^^ 
liensiblie.     Qiiand   cette    nodoii    s'cmjiare  do  rBntendemcnC,  il  n'y  a  ijuVi  8« 
prostemcr.*' 

Perhaps  therefore,  after  a\\,  it  i^  tho  most  philosophical,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  sitiiplesl,  course  to  speak  of  Gml  as  "  Imring  Hfe  ia 
HimBcir/'and  as  being  the  sotucc  of  life  in  both  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  iinivcrM:.  In  iloin**  so  wc  cross  tlw;  bouiulary  line  of  science, 
and  invade  tlic  ri-gion  of  thculojiy  ;  if  we  dcc-liiic  to  do  thia,  it  remains 
to  us  to  investigate  life  and  its  iihciioineiia,  so  far  aa  they  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  ohsenration  and  investigation,  and  then  to  point 
backward  to  an  unknowable  k'rmtnm  a  quo  and  forward  to  au  equally 
unknowable  terminus  ad  i/uem.  H 

Pcrhapa,  however,  na    1   hace  crossed   the  boundary  line,   I    may 
be  pardoned  for  making   a  reference  to  several  passages   of  Itoly 
Scripture  in  which  life  is  spoken  of  in    a  very  pointed  and  strikin^j 
manner. 

The  opening  of  the   vulumc  of  Holy   Scripture  is    essentially  a^ 
revelation  of  life.      It  is  living  creatures  which  come  into  existence 
by  the  Sat  of  a  living  creator:  vivitm  t-r  vivo.     And  the  orders  of 
life,  beginning  witli  grass  and  ending  witii  man,  are  marked  as  clearly 
as  the  most  careful  student  of  natural  science  could  desire.      Nor  ia 
there    any  part   of  "  Natural   Law   in   the  Spiritual  World  "  more 
instructive    as  to    the    connection    between    the    natural    and   the 
spiritual,  than   that   early  portion   of    the  Book  of  Genesis  which 
treats  obedience  to  law  as  life  and  disobedience  to  the  same  as  death,, 
A    similar    treatment    of   life  and  death   will    he  found  coostantly, 
presenting  itself  throughout  the  Old    Testament,    and  contributing' 
much  to  the  colour  and  chararter  of   its  teaching. 

But  I  pass  from  the  Olil  Testament  to  the  New,  and  from  this  l\ 
shall  cite  three  passages. 

The  first  is  St.  John  i.  !■,  in  which  the  Evangelist  writes  concern- 
ing the  Divine  Word,  "  In  Him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  light ^ 
of  men."     The  words  might  he  made  the  subject  of  a  treatise ;  let  fl 
the  reader  ponder  them,  and  consider  how  much   teaching  they 
contain.  ^ 

The  second  is  St.  James  iv.  15,  in  which   is  asked  the  pertiaeot  H 
question,  "  AVhat  is  your  life?"     The   answer  is  given  in   a  figure, 
"  It  ia  even  a  vapour.^'     The  figure  is  a.  striking  one,  and  for  practi- 
cal purposes  better  than  any  formal  definition.    It  presents  in  the 
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unplevt  &nd  most  picturesque  manner  the  fleeting  character  of  that 
gift  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  each  respcDsible  man.  I  have 
laid  in  the  pulpit,  and  may  perhaps  say  again  in  this  essay^  that 
it  seems  possible  in  these  days  of  steam — that  is,  of  vapour — to 
make  St  James'  figure  represent  the  strength  of  life  as  veil  as  its 
weakness.  As  the  railway  train  rushes  along  the  line  wc  ace  the 
rapour,  which  "  appears  for  a  little  time  aod  then  rauiahes  awayj " 
but  it  ia  vapour  which  is  turned  loose  upon  the  world  and  lias  no 
vork  to  do.  That  aanic  vapour,  when  duly  constrained  by  law  and 
let  to  do  work,  is  the  most  powerful  ntid  useful  agcut  that  tho  world 
has  yet  seen.  Man's  life  has  the  power  of  coustraiucd  atean],  as 
veil  an  the  weakness  of  loose  and  fleeting  vapour. 

My  last  refcrcuco  is  to  the  concludiug  ctiapler  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  we  read  of  "  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life/*  of  "  the  tree  of 
Hfc,"  and  of  "the  book  of  life."  As  I  have  spoken  of  the  opening' 
of  the  volume  of  Holy  Scripture  as  a  rcvelatioTi  of  life,  so  I  may 
■peak  of  the  close  emphatically  in  the  same  words  :  the  only  differ- 
nce  is,  that  the  former  has  reference  to  the  natural  world  and  the 

ititter  to  the  spiritual.  In  the  former,  life  includes  grass  and  creeping 
Ikingi  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea ;  in  the  latter 
ft  includes  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just.  Man  is  the  connecting 
Salt  between  the  two  extremities  :  life  as  manifested  in  him  has  somc- 
Uiiog  iu  common  with  grass  and  creeping  things,  something  also  in 
eommon  with  those  higher  intelligences  which  are  at  present  concealed 
tnm  his  view  ;  and  the  binding  together  in  one  volume  of  the  two 
Rvetations  of  lifC]  as  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion  of  one  con* 
laleat  and  harmonious  book,  is  the  best  testimony  extant  to  the 
inatest  of  all  truths  concerning  life — namely,  that  it  extends  into  the 
^ritaal  and  is  not  conflued  to  the  natural  world — -that  the  solution 
of  its  masteries  is  to  be  found,  not  iu  the  shadowy  existence  of  things 
«bieh  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  in  the  at  present  inconceivable  aad 
UDipealiablo  rcatitiea  of  things  which  arc  unseen  and  eternal. 


H.  Carlisle. 
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ONE  of  the  advantages  attending  the  rush  for  colonlesj  now  tti 
height  among  the  European  Powers,  is  that  some  of  the  littj 
heard-of  Settlements  of  Great  Britain  will  have  more  attention  pi 
to  them.  The  Berlin  Coufcrcncc  on  'U'est  Africa  has  given  to  th 
part  of  the  negro  continent  a  prominence  to  which  it  is  unused.  13 
maiu  questions  submitted  to  the  pieiiipoteutiarie;!  bad  reference  I 
the  Congo  and  Niger  districts  only,  but  there  arc  other  parts  of  t 
coast  which  will  doubtless  be  hereafter  dealt  with  by  thoae  Pom 
which  are  determiued  to  have  a  share  in  the  future  trade  of  t 
continent. 

Great  Britain,  for  a  trading  and  manufacturing  nation,  has  be^ 
singularly  remiss  in  her  dealings  with  her  possessiuns  in  WeatQ 
Africa.  The  possibilities  offered  by  them,  aud  the  promiaes  th 
have  Eometimea  fitfully  given,  have  not  been  duly  taken  adni 
tagc  of  or  forwarded  by  the  action  of  Govcrumcnt.  Ou  the  co 
trary,  the  several  colonial  administrations — whether  it  was 
the  direct  motion  of  the  Imperial  Go%-eniracnt,  or  to  local 
stances,  matters  little — have  invariably  so  acted  that  the  depend 
of  Great  Britain  in  Western  .\friea  have  not  advanced 
powtT  to  any  appreciable  extent  into  the  interior  of  the 
indeed,  an  extension  of  territory  along  the  coast  has  more  oA 
stifled  the  pre-existing  trade  with  inland  j}eopIc. 

With  these  facts  (which  I  shall  presently  support)  before  Qi| 
seems  strange  that  traders  of  other  nationalities  established  on  I 
coast,  who  arc  fidly  aware  of  the  failure  of  the  British  Settlemi 
for  trading  purposes,  should  be  urging  their  respective  GoremDU 
to  found  colonies  for  the  avowed  cud  of  fostering  trade.  Dut  a  si 
of  the  question  will  soou  make  it  obvious  that  the  Britisli  Settlem 
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lure  so  far  failed  because  they  pursued  a  faulty  system,  ami  licnce 
It  foUoTTs  that  SettlemeutH  purauiiig  a  ililfereiitsyati-ni  might  yuccecd^ 
aad  probably  would  succeed. 

For  all  practiciil  purjioacs  the  present  trailc  with  West  Africa 
may  he  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Uritish,  German,  find  American 
hanacs  ;  the  French  houses  come  a  long  way  behind,  while  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Italy  bring  np  the  rear.  The  Germans  have  a  trade 
next  largest  to  Great  Britain  in  extent,  and  it  is  growing  faster. 
In  the  British  Settlements  the  trade  is  mnch  divided,  and  is 
perhaps  1cm  exclusively  British  than  in  those  places  where  no  British 
or  other  European  Settlements  existed  before  recent  annexations. 

The  British  territories  in  West  Africa  north  of  the  Equator  are 
mottly  of  old  standiug.     The  Settlement  at  t)ic  Gambia  River  has  a 
record  oi  nearly  three  centuries.     This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  West 
African  rirers,  aud  it  drains  a  large  uud  furttle  region  ;  yet  the  total. 
trade,  imports  and  exports  combined,  does  not  average  il350,0(X)  a 
fear.     The  country  adjoiniug  the  river  is  commonly  in.  a  state  of 
extreme  turbulence,  and  is  too  insecure  to  be  the  basis  of  a  solid 
Bnd  pcrmauent  trade  with  the  interior.      The  export  trade  is  princi- 
pally with  France.     The  produce  exported  is  cultected  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  ground-nut  {cuickide), 
from  wbtcb  Marseilles  mauufacturera  express  an  oil  answering  as  a 
iubstitnte  for  olive  oil.      Between  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  there 
is  a  small  island  group  called  "  de  Los,"  of  no  particmlar  value,  where 
there  is  a  British  magistrutc.      Sierra  Leone  is  a  Settlement  dating 
nearly  100  years  back;  it  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by 
annexations,  until  it  now  comprises  nearly  201)  miles  of  littoral   and 
come    inlands.     The    trade     is    extremely  limited,  eonsidcrtng  the 
poiitiott,  and  barely  averages  £1,000,000  a  year  of  combined  imports 
ud  exports.     A  little  gold  and  ivory  fmrls  its  way  from  the  interior  at 
rare  intervals.      There   is   a  considerable    trade  in   hides   with  the 
United  States.     The   grouud-not,   the    oil    aud  nuts   of  the   palm, 
(ioger,  ami  other  products,  are  all  collected  in  the   vicinity   of  the 
coast.     For  trade  purposes  the  interior  is  Httlc  known.     The  recent 
awiezatioos  adjoiuiug  Liberia,  which  extended  the   territory  of  this 
Settlement  coastwise,  resulted  in  u  scriuus  lotss  of  trade,  the  adjoining 
attires  being  extremely  adverse   to  our  taking   i>ossessiou    of   their 
Uttoral. 

Periiaps  the  most  important  West  African  possession  of  Great 
BfUain  is  the  Gold  Coast,  where  she  has  been  established  two  ccn- 
tuica.  Not  many  years  ago  the  Dutch  had  the  larger  part  of  these 
Settlements,  but  they  were  hnalty  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  treaty  in 
^Tif  in  return  fur  the  reliuqui^hmcnt  of  all  British  rights  in  Sumatra. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  British  administration  in  this  transaction 
*u  the  creation  of  a  solid  basis  for  trade  with  the  interior.      But 
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these  good  intentions  were  never  realized.  The  trade  of  this  large 
atretch  of  coast — 240  miles  in  length — averages  ainder  jf90O,O0O  a 
year  of  combined  imports  and  exports.  The  colonjr  of  La|;os  lie»  to 
the  castvard  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  has  latel)'  been  included  in  the 
same  adminiBtraltou.  It  has  hccn  founded  just  over  twenty-three 
years,  and  is  ailmittedjy  one  of  the  best  positions  for  trade  in  this 
part  of  Africa ;  the  land  is  fertile  aud  well  watered,  and  it  is  thickly 
populated  by  a  people  noted  for  their  industry  and  their  keenness  for 
trade.  There  is  very  fair  com  muni  cation  with  tho  interior  by  water. 
Yet  the  traile  of  the  place,  imports  and  exports  combined,  docs  not 
reach  an  average  of  £1,^00,000  a  year.  The  trade  of  Lagos  before 
Great  Uritain  annexed  it  was  conaiderable,  and  it  has  not  since 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  trade  of  other  parts  lower  down  the 
coast,  where  the  native  chiefs  were  left  in  possession. 

This  is  the  eeonomical  position :  Great  Britain  has  jurisdiction 
over  about  '»00  miles  of  coast,  where  there  are  noble  rivers  and  the 
best  harbours  and  roadsteads,  and  she  has  been  established  on  parts 
of  it  for  centtuiesj  yet  her  influcuee  for  good  and  the  area  for 
trading  operations  arc  no  more  adv.inccd  than  they  were  soon  after 
the  first  adventurers  visited  these  parts.  Her  influence  extends  but 
little  beyond  the  limits  of  her  power,  and,  practically,  the  only 
trade  consists  in  the  cxporta  of  produce  collected  within  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fringe  of  coast  occupied.  The  interior  is  entirely 
untouched.  I 

The  natives  in  the  neipbbourhocjd  of  the  Gambia  River  are  un- 
friendly to  Jiuropeans.  Tim  people  adjoining  Sierra  Leone  are 
anspicious  and  hostile.  On  the  Gold  Coast  oil  European  trade  is  shut 
out  from  the  interior  by  the  fear  and  suspicion  which  the  administra- 
tion has  iusjiired  in  the  people  adjoiuiug  the  Settlement.  At  Lagos 
the  proceedings  of  the  authorities  have  apparently  not  tended 
to  diminiah  the  discord  between  adjoiniug  tribes.  Nowhere  docs 
direct  British  rule  seem  to  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  people 
at  a  whole,  and  certainly  nowhere  have  British  trade  prospects  been 
advanced  by  territorial  [lOwcr. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  nn satisfactory  result?  It  is  a 
difficult  to  explain.  The  administrations  pursue,  on  the  whole,  a 
traditional  policy,  which  they  have  inherited  from  vitiated  sonrces. 
The  old  Settlements  wcrG  mostly  made  for  unlawful  purposes ;  they 
were  slave  depots,  in  fact ;  they  were,  therefore,  from  their  rery 
nature,  hostile  to  tho  people  of  the  interior;  they  were  established 
as  much  for  plunder  as  for  trade.  Ou  the  abolitiou  of  slavery  fifty 
years  ago.  Great  Britain  was  left  with  these  Settlements,  but  the 
policy  that  nded  them  was  not  entirely  and  radically  changed,  as  it 
should  have  been.  Traditional  hatreds  and  old-standing  feuds, 
natural  outcome  of  slave-hunting  establish ments,  lingered  among 
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i/(^  and  the  Settlements  contiiiTicd  to  be  governed  and  carried  on 
vjtboat  aoj  reference  to  the  ricws  of  neighbouring  and  inland  race*, 
or  the  dcrclopincnt  of  legitimate  trade  among  them.  In  faet,  the 
■ffwt  African  colonics  of  Great  Britain  have  not  been  adminiAtcrcd 
wu  to  adapt  them  to  the  vants  of  the  times.  Sierra  Leone  is  a 
Settlement  of  blacks,  moiitly  the  descendants  of  liberated  slaves,  vho, 
ffDchow,  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  neighbouring  popa- 
blJOBs;  large  tracts  of  coast  have  been  annexed  at  the  Shcrbro 
amlry  adjoining,  on  the  whole  against  the  will  of  the  people ;  and 
tbe  taxes  Icried  by  rather  onerous  customs'  duties  are  mostly  cx- 
Itadcd  at  head-quarters  in  Sierra  Lconc;  but  Uttlc  pains  have  been 
bbn  to  make  friends  of  the  powerful  tribes  adjacent  to  the  Settle- 
■cot,  who,  consequently,  resent  our  presence  in  their  midst,  aud 
mU  trade  difficult;  the  llritiah  autlioritie»  arc  looked  ou  by  the 
uitvcs  adjoining  Sierra  Lcono  as  selfish  grabbers  of  taxes,  which  are 
illtijieuded  within  the  confines  of  tlic  ScLtlcments.  British  )>olicy 
it  uturally  identifiird  by  tho  native  races  of  the  interior  with  the 
wwi  of  the  alien  blacks  of  the  Settlement,  and  with  the  acts  of  the 
jtail  administration. 

BOu  the  Gold  Coast  the  British  Government  has  entirely  identi- 
■d  itself  with  the  views  of  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
Qnat  Britain  has  occupied  for  80  many  years.  The  British  Hag  has 
beta  enlisted  in  petty  quarrels  and  narruw-miudcd  and 
disputes  with  neighbours.  Soon  after  Great  Britain  liad 
hca  over  the  Datch  Gold  Coast,  the  local  administraliou  broke 
^compact  entered  into  with  the  people  because  they  were  horedt- 
n  allies  uf  Ashantce,  and  therefore  at  variance  with  the  lautees 
Ttbe  British  Gold  Coast,  who  were  their  hereditary  fucs.  The 
hi  jfolicy  and  duty  of  the  local  admiuistratiou  was  to  have 
riled  these  old  disputes,  and  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
oScrcd  to  get  at  the  interior  by  way  of  Ashoutee.  Instead 
[pursuing  this  humane  and  statesmanlike  policy,  the  local  admiuis- 
bronght  on  ibtelf  another  (the  third)  Aslumtcc  war.  At  the 
\l  moment,  Britiih  trade  with  the  interior  is  no  more  solidly 
need  than  it  was  a  century  ago. 
^It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  export  trade  now  carried  on 
liU  the  British  Settlements  is  almost  entirely  in  oil  seeds  and  oil 
Ub,  the  natural  growth  and  produce  of  the   fringe   of  coast.     This 

■  »  trade  not  of  old  standing,  for  the  marketable  value  of  most  of 
TVe  coQUDoditics  is   of  recent  date.     The   trade  of  the  Settlements 

flilli  the  interior  is,  if  anything,  less  than  it  was  a  century  ago. 

■  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  position  of  Great  Britain  along 
Ta  whole  Western  Coast  has  been,  uutil  recently,  one  of  undisputed 

tsceudancy.     This  supreme  po&ition   is   now  being   questioned   and 
uMrfend  with.     It  becomes  a  matter  of  national  interest  to  look  well 
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and  Bee  that  these  coast  Settlements  are  made  of  somewliat  greater 

value  for  trade  purpcwe*,  otherwi»e  Cootinental  (European)  Powers 
will  get  into  the  rear  and  secure  advantages  aud  markets  that  should 
have  been  had  years  ago,  and  could  well  have  been  had  almoat 
without  cSbrt. 

There  arc  tlii-cc  ttillucnccs  which  arc  always  available  to  get  at 
the  interior  of  Afrii-a  und  its  trade,  hut  whose  advice  and  aid 
local  adiiiluistratorH  arc  apt  to  think  lightly  of.  These  arc  the 
native  chiefs,  the  respcctuble  traders,  and  the  missionaries.  It  ia 
futile  to  attcmjit  to  manure  Africans  except  through  their  selected 
chiefs;  and  ohl-estahlished  misKionarics  and  tradora  are  always 
ready  tu  point  out  sure  and  infallible  racthcxU  to  coaciliatc  and 
secure  them.  No  one  knows  anything  of  Africa  and  its  iuhahitants 
hut  traders,  missionaries,  and  scientilic  travellers.  No  one  else  has 
any  right  lo  speak  with  authority  about  the  country.  Administrators 
sent  out  fresh  from  Downing  Street  fatl,  always  and  infallibly,  into 
the  hands  of  a  local  clique  of  some  kind,  and,  as  before  stated — and 
the  actual  position  of  the  Settlements  sufficiently  proves  this. — 
espouse  local  passions  and  views.  J->cn  cx|>crienccd  administrators 
find  their  hands  tied  by  on  established  policy  they  have  no  power 
or  authority  to  overrule.  The  sole  object  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  to  reconcile  the  disputes  of  the  various  tribes,  to  extend  her 
trade  and  influence  into  the  interior,  and  to  endeavour  to  establish 
some  native  Powers  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  people  and  to 
keep  order.  One  of  the  recognized  systems,  hitherto,  has  been  the 
contrary  of  this ;  for  as  soon  as  some  adjacent  tribe  or  chief  be- 
comes more  powerful  than  its  or  his  neighbour,  and  threatens  to 
assume  a  p rep oiidera ting  in6ucuee,  the  local  administration  don  its 
best  to  stop  the  growth  of  iXn^  Poncr.  The  local  administrations 
take  uo  cO'ectual  steps  to  advance  the  trade  routes  into  Africa  from 
the  basis  of  the  Settlements,  and  tliey  act  so  as  to  keep  any  native 
Power  from  becoming  strong  enough  to  be  the  medium  for  traders 
to  do  so  independently  of  tlicni. 

Scientific  iravellcrs,  respectable  traders  connected  with  leading 
houses,  and  loug-rcsiJcnt  missionaries  have  all  stated,  over  and  over 
agaio,  lliat  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  intercourse  with  the  interior 
from  the  liritiah  Settleraenia  as  a  basis.  These  gentlemen  have 
always  shown  thcmRclves  willing  to  aid  the  British  Government,  to 
their  utmost,  to  carry  out  such  a  laudable  and  important  object. 
Bat  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  Boroo 
considerable  alterations  in  British  policy  and  in  its  administrative 
system.  Great  Britain  must  cease  to  look  on  the  government  of 
her  po»sc5sious  as  the  main  ultimate  aim  of  her  flag  in  those  places. 
la  fact,  the  possessions  must  be  regarded  as  simply  stations  or  securo 
outposts  from  which  operations  may  be  conducted.     A  good  phtn. 
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would  be  to  haro  couQcits  of  all  the  leading  cbiefs  of  the  cotintry, 
the  reprcwDtatives  of  tradiog  houses,  and  misatonaries.  with  a  nomi- 
nee from  the  Colonial  OtBce  to  preside  and  give  the  views  of  Great 
Sritaiu.       All    executive    operations    determined  on,    iucludtug  thdi 
opening  of  roads  and  the  keeping  of  ordcr^  Sic,  outside  the  Settle-  - 
meuts,  should  be  entirely  and  wholly  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
chiefs.    A  yearly  payment  to  every  chief — which  would  not  exceed  an 
average  of  jfelOO  a  year  each — would  ensure  their  co-operation  with- 
out fail.      (This  was  also  a  proposal  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy, 
GoTcraor  of  West  Africa  and  the  Gold  Coast.)     As   Great  Britain 
leries  all  the  taxes  on   goods   entering  the   country  coastwise,  this 
uymcnt  would  be  only  a  reasonable  and  just  measure.     The  chiefs 
find  it  difficult  to  get  money,  and  much  of  the  bittcrncas  and  many 
oi   the  local  wars  arc  due  to  the  feeling    that    large    revenues  are 
collected    which  arc    wholly  expcndcii    vithin   the   frontiers  of  the 
Settlements,    without    any   appreciable    advantage   to  the   eonntry. 
The  opening  up  of  the  interior  would  of  course  enormously  increase 
ih.e  revenue   of  the  ports  and  give  ample  means  tor  the  purposes 
mentioned,  did  not  such  means  nearly  sufficiently  and  amply  exist 
iXrcady.     The  system  of  payment  to  chiefs   has  cccnsionally  been 
paxtially  tried,  and  has  never  failed  when  carried  out  properly.     Ilut, 
often,  payments  have  only  been  given  to  old  allies  or  friends, 
td  although   they    may   have  been  justly  earned,  they  were  not  a 
nolilical  necessity.     The  uiohL  important  ami  jiowerful  chiehi  of  the 
country  were    left    out.     The  British  flag  has  no  moral    right  to 
^■■UHt  jurisdiction  in  these   couutries,   except  it  be  for   legitimate 
wtUpoieB  of  trade  with  tbe  interior,  and  also  to  push  forward  civiliza- 
tloo  and   Christianity,  whicb   would    follow  unaggrcssively   on  the 
pmths  of  commerce.     Tbc  actual  system  lias  undoubtedly  not  tended 
to  diminish  wars  and  feuds,  and  the  British    arc  too  often    looked 
upon  SB  enemies  by  the  people  of  the  interior. 

Itk  BCCCBsary  to  bear  in  miud  that  the  inhabitants  ot'  the  portion 

o€\U  coast  occupied  by  Great  Britain  arc  altogether  inferior  to  the 

inlind  races  in  bodily  strength,  in  character  and  disposition,  aud  in 

»:"ital  cnpacity.    A  more  enlarged  view  of  the  duties  aud  position  of 

»^  ■  fcii   Britain   would   have    made    it  easy  for   bcr  flag  to  be  now 

doBtuant  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  not  by  war  aud  conquest,  but  by 

x\ui  ioTe,  tbe  gratitude,  aud  the  reverence  of  the  jieople.     TLe  trade 

of  ihc  iwrts,  instead  of  being  of  tlie  total  value  of  X;i,0CX),0O0,  import* 

ftBdexporta  combined,  would  be  perhaps  ^30,000,000.     Even  animala 

do  ml  thrive,  and  few  can  exist  for  long  in  the  swampy,  unhealthy, 

and Gonfincd  stations  on  the  coast;  hut  tbe  interior  is  well  stocked^ 

iii'u  known  to  have  a  superior  climate. 

Up  tu  the  present  the  conscij nonces  of  the  want  of  some  larger  policy  ■ 
Un  odI;  been  inoouvcnicut  to  traders  and  to  neighbouring  jjeu^le,  but  • 
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now  another  element  has  been,  iutrodnced  into  West  African  politics 
which  ia  certain  to  Histurl}  the  position.  The  rivalry  of  France  is 
of  little  moment,  for,  however  great  her  poeaeaaious— and  they  aro 
considerable  in  Wcittcm  Africa — her  trade  iu  always  limited,  for  her 
policy  is  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  makes  the 
devclopnaeat  of  almost  any  trade  with  even  the  natives  of  her  own 
possessions  a  practical  impossibility;  she  is  more  etelusive,  more 
bureaocratic,  and  has  more  dispntcs,  quarrels,  and  wars  with  tho 
natives  ontside  her  Settlements  than  Great  Britain  herself.  At  the 
same  time  her  action  is  to  be  watched;  eiperience  may  teach  her 
better  methods,  and,  at  all  events,  wherever  she  has  her  flag  there  is  so 
much  territory  taken  from  free  commercial  enterprise. 

The  greatest  danger  to  tho  trade  and  commercial  snprcmacy  of 
Great  Britain  ia  from  Germany.  The  German  houses  on  the  coast 
rank  next  to  tho  British  iu  importance.  Germans  are  expert  traders ; 
they  take  iu(iuit«  pains  to  know  native  habits,  and  even  languages ; 
they  are  usually  tolerably  well  educated  men,  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  the  geography  of  the  wiiolo  country ;  they  know  many 
things  an  English  trader  would  not  value,  such  as  botany  and 
ruineralogy ;  they  almost  invariably  speak  and  write  the  three 
languages — German,  English,  French.  As  a  rule,  their  cousidcnLble 
influence  has  been  given  willingly' to  the  British  flag.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  been  quite  as  disappointed  as  are  the  British  traders 
at  the  British  policy  in  West  Africa,  which  has  kept  them,  as  well  aa. 
others,  from  the  rich  commerce  of  the  interior.  They  have  no 
patience  with  the  petty  wars  and  local  disputes  of  the  British  Settlc- 
menta ;  they  know  how  easy  it  would  be  to  couciliatc  the  intcrrcning' 
tribes  between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  Germans  arc  expert 
travellers,  and  make  splendid  and  sucee&<iful  missionaries,  and  they 
have  the  valuable  faculty  of  making  Jriends  with  the  natives.  They 
are  by  nature  adverse  to  any  form  of  slavery  or  racial  injustice. 

The  holding  of  the  Berlin  Conference  waa  probably  prompted  by 
the  German  trading  houses  which  arc  influential  in  Hambui^  and 
Bremen.  These  houses  have  large  transactions  with  West  Afrioa> 
and  intend  to  open  up  a  very  big  trade  there ;  they  hope,  by  having 
Settlements  and  protectorates  under  their  own  flag,  to  succeed  in. 
reaching  the  interior.  There  is  uothing  to  hinder  them  doing  this 
where  Great  Britain  has  failed ;  the  interior  behind  Sierra  Leona 
and  the  Gold  Coast  is  open  to  be  traded  with  (as  u  glsuce  at  a 
map  of  West  Africa  will  dcmouslrote)  from  several  points  not  iu 
Jlritish  hands.  How  if  the  Ashautecs  were  to  make  a  treaty  with 
France  Irom  the  neighbouring  French  post  at  Assine^  on  the  Gold 
Coast?  or  if  the  Germans  were  to  puah  into  the  interior  behind 
the  Settlementa  from  any  of  the  many  places  from  which  they  might 
do  so  ?     Great  Britain  cannot  expect  to  continue,  were  it  only  fi 
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leaje&ra  longer,  in  bcr  present  position  without  the  almost  certain 
\a  of  her  preponderating  position  and  iutlucDCC-  The  cyc4  of  the 
traders  of  Europe  arc  fixed  on  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  thcj  arc 
baand  to  get  there.  Bo  the  traders  of  Great  Britain  think  that  by 
kol^iBg  AOO  miles'*  of  coast  they  can  keep  out  rivals?  Their  position 
00  doubt  a  Tery  fine  one  if  it  be  utilized;  but  only  on  that  con- 
If  they  do  not  speedily  use  it,  some  other  people  are  certain 
in  behind  them.  The  British  possessions  would  then  be  not 
cless>  as  they  now  are  to  soinc  extent,  but  tlicy  vould  become 
Dus,  and  perha^is  difficult,  to  hold. 
Tbe  Germans  at  Cumerouus  have  apparently  acted  on  the  old  and 
system  of  bombarding  instead  of  conciliating.  But  this 
iljcy  does  not  Bnd  favour  with  those  who  arc  really  bent  on  cslab- 
hiog  German  trade  and  intluent-c  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  It 
ft^also  have  been  true,  as  alleged  by  the  Germans,  that  the  natives 
.Cuneroons  were  urged  to  act  nnjnstly  and  discourteously  to  the 
in  tlog  by  parties  irho  irere  jealous  of  German  trade  and  of  ita 
pma%  strength. 

loespective  of  the  intentions  and  actions  of  other  people,  the 

duty  of  Great  Britain  is  clear.     !Shc  has  taken  possession  of  nearly 

no  miles    of  coast,*    where    she  levies    ouerous    customs'  duties. 

Do  moral   responsibility  to   the  people  is    therefore    heavy.     The 

Britiih    taxpayer  has  also   made  considerable   sacrifices    in    scores 

oT  petQr    van,     carried    ou    at    the  instigation    and    request    of 

dm  Bcveral   administrations.     The   o)}cuing  up    of  the    interior   to 

Brili^  trade  and  manufactures  would   be  sonic  cumpnosatioii  for  the 

suDjr  sacrifices  made,  and  would  tend  more  than,   anything  else   to 

oriliie  the  people  and   tranquillize   the   country.     The  T^Iahometan 

ftitk  vas  rarely  hcanl  of  fifty  years  ago  in  AVcst  Africa,  but,  sili^ntly 

Ind  nnknown,  it  has  now  advanced  to   the  frontiers  of  the   Scttlo- 

faents.     The  Christian  religion  was  always  well   received   in   Africa, 

kal  the  policy  pursued  has  impeded  its  progress   by   barring   intcr- 

counc  with  the  interior.    The  manifestly  best  policy  of  Great  Britam 

far  tbe  future  is  to  change  the  system  of  udmiui-ftration  so  as  to  work 

eoriially  with  the  native  chiefs  of  the  country — the  interior  chiefs 

(tptcislly — and  to  seek  the  assistance  and  adrice  of  the  leading  traders 

imtaiissionaries.     Great  Britain  should  not  attempt  to  govern  the 

pttpic  directly  by  her  own  otEcials ;  these  should  only  advise  and 

ocMiperatc  with  the  native  chiefs^  leaving  the  administration  of  tbe 

Lmatiy  and  the  laws  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.    Ilud  Great 

liritaia  acted    thus  from    the  eonimcncemeut,    she  would    be    now 

[otnpving  a  magnificent  position,  and  have  earned  the  lasting  grati- 

lailcof  the  native  races.     She  can  do  so  yet.  C.  S.  Saluo.v. 

'Tbu  >■  ffsdiutvo  cf  the  Tvccot  antiux&tion,  t>y  Groat  Britain  oi  the  court  bom 
ttttenn  CMnarooiu to  tho  frontiw  of  tho  ItagM  Settlomsiit. 
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"  1  FTEU  all,"   »ftia   Jlra.  Blalcc,  the  cniiocnt  novcliit,  *'  with  the" 

XX  excepliou  of  very  few  toochcjt,  tlicrc  is  nothiug  bumao  in 
*  Wutberiog  Height*  ;  *  those  people  with  their  siilleDaess  aud  cold- 
ness and  frenzy  are  none  of  them  real  meu  md  women,  such  u 
Charlotte  Uroute  would  have  given  us  had  she  written  the  book 
instead  of  her  sister.      Vou  can't  deny  that,  Aloofiicur  MarceL" 

They  hud  cliiiuhcrcd   throu>;li   the  8tLt!|i,  hicuk  Yorkshire  villa, 
which   triirkles,  a    water-course  of  ruuf^U  black  inasoury,  dowa   t 
green  hillside;  past  the  iuii  where  Urnnwcll  Hrontt- drauk  and  raved  j 
through  tlic  ciiurchyard,  a  grim,  grawlcss  garduti  of  blackened  tomb- 
stones J  under  the  windows  of  ihc    Hronti  s"    parsonage ;    and  still 
higher,  up  the  alippcry  slope  of  coarse,  acre  grassj  on  to  the  und 
laling  ftatnesB  of  Huworth  Moor. 

Andre  Marcel]  the  subtle  young  French  critic  and  novelist^  w 
had  come  to  Yorkshire  in  order  to  study  the  Brontes,  liatCDed 
Mrs.  BUkc  with  diaappuiulcd  pensiveucss.  Knowing  more  of 
EngliHh  things  thau  most  Freuchmenj  and  with  a  natural  pre- 
ference for  Ibe  exotic  of  all  kinds,  it  was  part  of  his  misftton  Co 
make  known  to  the  world  that  England  really  was  what,  in  the  days 
of  (Joethe,  Italy  had  falsely  been  supposed  to  be — a  sort  of  exoop> 
tional  and  esoteric  country,  whence  ;esthcUc  and  critical  uatu 
might  get  weird  and  exquisite  moral  impressions  as  they  got  orchid 
and  porcelain  and  lacquer  from  Japan.  Such  being  the  case,  this 
clever  woman  with  her  clever  norela,  both  so  narrow  and  so  normal, 
so  full  at  once  of  scepticism  and  of  respect  for  precedent,  gave  hi 
as  much  of  a  sense  of  annoyance  and  hostility  almost  as  bis  pluci 
pessimistic,  purely  artistic  and  sjicculativc  nature  could  csperieacc. 

They  walked  on  for  some   minutes   in  silence,  Mareel  and 
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^^  Blake  behiod,  Baldwia  and  lii*  cousin  Dorothy  in  front,  trampling 
I  the  roQgli  carpet  of  lilac  and  black  hcatbcr  malted  with  long  withered 
I  grass  and  speckled  with  the  bright  scarlet  of  Here  bilberry  leaves  ; 
^H  the  Tallcys  gradually  closing  up  all  around  ;  the  green  pasture  slopes, 
^V  ribbed  with  black  stone  fences,  gradually  mectiug  cue  another, 
miting,  disappearing,  absorbed  in  the  undulating  sea  of  moorlandi 
Bprcadiii);  sulitary,  face  lo  face  with  tbo  low,  purplish-grey  sky.  Am 
Mrs.  Itlakc  spoke,  Dorothy  turned  round  eagerly. 

"  They  are  not  real  men  and  women,  the  people  iu  '  Wuthering 
Heights,'  "  she  said  ;  "  but  they  are  real  all  the  same.  Don't  you 
feci  tiiat  they  arc  real,  Monsieur  Marcel,  when  you  look  about  you 
now  ?  Don't  you  feel  that  they  are  these  moors,  and  the  eunsbine, 
the  clouds,  the  winds,  the  storms  upon  them  ?  " 

"  All  the  moors  and  all  the  storms  upon  them  put  together  haven't 
the  itnportancc  for  a  human  being  that  has  one  well-understood  real 
rhamcter  of  Chailottc  Bronte's  or  George  Eliot's,"  answered  Mrs. 
Illake,  coldly. 

"  I  qnite  understand  your  point  of  riew,"  said  Sfarccl ;  "  bnt,  for 
•11  mr  ailmiration  for  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot,  1  can't 
a^ree  that  either  of  them,  or  any  writer  of  their  school,  can  give  ns 
Anything  of  the  value  of  '  Wuthering  Heights.'  After  all,  what  do 
^c  gain  by  their  immense  powers  of  psychological  aualvfiis  and  rccon- 
Btruction?  Merely  a  ])artial  iuBiglit  into  a  certain  number  of' 
cbnracters— charaetcra  which,  whatever  the  geniua  of  the  novelist, 
cau  be  only  approximations  to  reality,  because  they  arc  the  result 
of  the  siiifiy  of  something  of  which  we  can  never  completely 
understand  the  nature — because  it  is  outside  ourselves." 

Mrs,  Blake,  who  could  nnderstaud  of  Marcel's  theories  only  the 
tact  they  were  ettremely  distasteful  to  herself,  began  to  laugh. 

"  If  ve  are  never  to  understand  anything  except  oumelvcSf  I  think 
yte  bad  better  leave  otf  norcl-writing  at  ouce.  Monsieur  Marcel/'  she 

■lull. 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  suit  Marcel  at  all,"  put  in  Baldwin, 
"and  he  doe«  not  by  any  means  condemn  the  ordinary  novel  for 
being  what  he  considcrA  a  mere  approximation  to  reality.  All  he 
■ays  is,  that  he  prefers  books  where  there  is  uo  attempt  at  completely 
ftuWiDg  what  be  considers  the  inscrutablf; — namely,  the  character  of 
CTcry  one  not  oneself.  He  perceives,  more  than  most  people,  perhaps 
ereu  too  much,  the  complexity  of  human  nature ;  and  what  to  you  or 
me  is  a  complete  moral  portrait  is  to  him  a  mere  partial  representa- 
tion. 1  personally  think  that  it  is  all  the  better  fur  uh  if  we  are 
nnablo  to  see  every  little  moral  nerve  and  muscle  in  oar  neighbours  : 
there  arc  in  all  of  us  remains  of  machinery  which  belongs  to  some- 
thing baser,  end  is  little  or  not  at  all  put  in  mavemeut.  If  wc  could 
ftc«  all  the  incipient  thoughts  and  incipient  feelings  of  even  the  boat 
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people,  wc  should  probably  form  a  much  less  really  jiut  estimate  of** 
them  thac   ve  do  at  present.     It  is  not  morally  ourrect.  any  more 
than  it  is  artistically  correct,  to  see  the  microscopiu  and  the  hiddea.'^ 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,^"  said  Marcel.  "  But  I  kuow  that,  by 
the  fatality  of  heredity  on  one  hand,  a  human  being  coutaioH  within 
himself  a  number  of  diflercnt  tendencies,  ail  moulded,  it  is  true,  iuto 
one  character,  but  existing  none  the  less  each  in  ita  special  nature^ 
ready  to  respond  to  its  sf>ccial  stimulus  from  without ;  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  fatality  of  cnviroument  every  human  being  is  modified 
in  many  different  ways  :  he  is  rammed  into  a  place  until  he  fits  it, 
and  absorbs  fragments  of  all  the  other  personalities  with  whom  he  is 
cniahed  together.  So  that  there  must  be,  in  all  of  us,  even  in  the 
moat  homogeneous,  tcnrtcncics  which,  from  not  having  met  their 
appropriate  stimulus,  va»y  be  lyiug  unsuspected  at  the  very  bottom 
of  our  nature,  far  belov  the  level  of  consciounncss  ;  but  which,  oa^| 
the  approach  of  the  8|>ecific  stimulus,  or  merely  on  the  occasion  of^ 
any  violent  shaking  of  the  whole  nature,  will  suddenly  come  to  the 
surface.  Kow  it  seems  to  me  that  such  complications  of  main  nod 
minor  characteriBties,  siieh  eumpHcatious  inherited  or  induced,  of  half- 
perceived  or  durmaut  qualities,  can  be  di»cutuugled,  made  iutelligible, 
iplien  the  writer  is  speaking  of  himself,  may  be  shown  even  uucoU' 
■ciously  to  himself ;  but  they  cauuot  be  got  at  iu  a  third  person. 
Therefore  I  give  infiniteJy  less  value  to  one  of  your  writers  with 
universal  intuition  and  Dynipalliy,  writiiig  of  Bppro\imate  realities 
ucithcr  himself  nur  yourself,  thun  to  one  wliu  like  Kmily  Bronti: 
simply  shows  us  meu,  women,  nature,  passion,  life,  all  seen  through 
the  medium  of  her  own  personality.  It  is  this  sense  of  coming 
really  and  absolutely  in  contact  with  a  real  soul  which  gives  such  a 
poignancy  to  a  certain  very  small  class  of  books — books,  to  my  miud 
the  most  precious  we  have — such  as  the  Memoirs  of  St  Augustine, 
the  'Vita  Kuova/  the  'Confessions'  of  Jenn- Jacques  Kousseau; 
and  *  Wutheriug  Heights,'  although  an  infinitely  non-imaginatire 
book,  seems  to  me  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  these.''' 

Dorothy  Orme  had  been  walking  silently  iu  front,  her  hat  sluo^ 
on  her  arm,  her  tight  curly  hair  trying  in  the  wind,  filling  her  arms 
with  pale  lilac  heather ;  and  seeming  to  llic  Frenchman  a  kind  of 
outcome  of  the  moor,  au  itlustratiou  of  "  Wiithering  Heights;"  some- 
thing akin  to  Emily  Bronti-'s  heroine,  nay,  rather  to  Kmtly  Bronte 
herself,  as  she  existed  for  his  imagination.  She  turned  round  as  he 
spoke,  and  said,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  surprise,  psiu,  and  reproach: 

"I  am  glad  you  put  '  Wuthcring  Heights^  with  the  'Vita 
Nuova;'  but  how  cau  you  mention  in  the  same  breath  tliose 
disgusting,  degraded  'Coufefisioris '  of  Kousseau  ?  I  once  tried  to  read 
them,  and  tiicy  made  me  feel  sick." 

Marcel  looked  at  her  with   grave  admiration.    "  Mademoiselle; 
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yniS,  "  the  '  Confessions '  arc  not  a  book  for  you  ;  a  discaaed  soul 
yw  Jcan-Jscqaci  ought  never  to  be  obtruded  upon  your  notice : 
roB  »ngbt  to  read  only  tbin^  like  '  Wutbering  Heights '  and  the 
»ViU  Nuova,'  jast  a*  you  onpht  to  walk  on  thc$e  moors,  but  not 
ggioog  the  squalor  and  confusion  of  a  big  town  ;  you  6t  into  the 
ane,and  not  into  the  other.  But  I  put  the  'Confea«ions*  by  the  side 
oftbne  other  booka  because  tbey  belong,  in  tbcir  deeply  troubling 
viy, as  the  '  Vita  Nuova'  is  iu  its  perfect  »erenity,  to  tliat  very 
,«sU  rioaa  of  scarcely  sc]f>conscious  revelations  of  persouality  which 
^^  teach  ua  what  the  novel  should  aim  at." 

Dorothy  did  not  answer.  This  rouuf;  man,  vith  bis  keen  apprc- 
^•aan,  his  delicate  cnthiisiaam  alike  for  purity  and  impurity,  puazled 
her  Hid  made  bcr  unhappy.     She  felt  sure  he  waa  good  himself,  yet 

►jjij  notions  were  so  very  strange. 
"At  that  rate,"  put  in  Mrs.  JilakOj  "  there  ia  an  end  of  the  nore! 
u  Bvork  of  art,  ir  wo  arc  to  make  it  into  a  stiiily  of  the  mere 
sTchokigy  of  a  single  individual.  As  it  is,  the  perpetual  prc- 
I  occupation  of  psychology  has  pretty  well  got  rid  of  all  real  interest 
ofplotand  incident,  and  is  rapidly  getting  rid  of  all  humour;  a 
f  eonic  character  like  those  of  Dickens,  and  even  those  of  Thackeray, 
lillioon  be  out  of  the  question.  Did  you  read  an  extraordinarily 
flSfnlire  article  by  Mr.  Ilillcbrand,  which  appeared  iu  Thk 
CeirmFOElUT  last  year,  contraiting  tiie  m'jdera  novel  with  the 
old  one?  It  vtu  very  one-Mded,  of  course;  bnt  in  many  things 
modcrfally  correct.  I  felt  that  he  must  condemn  ray  novels  along 
vilh  the  others,  but  I  was  pleased ;  it  was  as  if  Tieldiug's  ghost  bad 
U/ii  ID  bis  opinion  of  modem  Qovcliats.^' 

Dorothy  Orme  waa  not  addicted  to  literary  diseuasions  ;  but  the 
wnllKtion  of  this  article  seemed  suddenly  to  transform  her. 

"I  read  it,**  she  cried  eagerly;  "  1  hated  it.      He  was  very  angry 

vitk  George  Eliot  because  she  had  made  the  story  of  Dorothen  and 

Guubon  tragic,  instead  of  making  it  farcical,  as  I  suppose  Kclding 

i«r»aic  such  creature  would  have  done;  he  would  have  liked  some 

i(f,  Tidicnlous   comedy   of    an   old   pedant,  a   sort  of    Don 

and  a  girl  whom  he  bored  and  who  made  fun  of  him.     Did 

he  Mver  ask  himself  whether  the  reality  of  a  situation  sncb  as  that 

of  Dorothea  and  Casanbon  would  be  more  comic  or  tragic,  whether 

»e  ihould   be   seeing   tilings   more   as    they  really  are,  whether  we 

*hoiiU  be  entering   more  into  the  feeliagfi  of  the  people  themselves, 

**'htther  we  shonld  be  placing  ourselves  more  in  the  position  to  help, 

to  diminish  unbappiuess,  by  laughing  at  Dorothea  and  Casaubon,  or 

by  crying  at  their  story?     I  am  sure  we  arc  far  too  apt  to  laugb  at 

thiagi  already.     I  dare  say  that  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  a  very 

Bve/ul  thing;  I  dare  say  it  helps  to  make  the  world  more  KUpjiortablc ; 

HK  not  when  the  acnse  of  tbc  ridiculous  makes  ns  see  things  as  they 
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are  not,  or  as  tbey  aro  merzly  saptirricinLly ;  vhea  it  makes  us  feel 
pleased  and  passive  wltere  ire  ought  to  be  pained  auii  active.  People 
have  a  way  of  talkiog  about  the  tendeacy  whiuli  the  wish  foruobility 
and  beauty  has  to  make  us  see  things  io  the  '^T^o^g  light ;  hut  there 
is  much  more  danger,  surely,  of  that  sort  of  falsificatiou  from  our 
desire  for  the  comic.  There's  Don  Uuixote — we  have  laughed  at 
him  quite  loug  enough.  1  wish  some  one  would  write  a  book  uow 
about  the  reverse  of  Dou  Ouixotc,  about  a  good  and  kind  and 
helpful  man  who  is  made  unjust,  unkind,  and  useless  by  his  habit 
of  Bcckiug  for  the  ridiculous,  by  his  habit  of  seeing  irindmills  where 
there  arc  real  giants,  and  coarse  peasants  where  there  arc  really 
princesses.  The  history  of  that  mau,  absurd  though  it  may  seem  as 
a  whole,  would  yet  be,  in  it»  part,  the  history  of  some  little  bit  of  the 
life  of  all  of  us  ;  a  bit  which  might  be  amusing  enough  to  novelist* 
of  the  old  scliool,  but  is  sad  enough,  I  thiuk,  iu  all  conscience,  when 
■we  look  back  upon  it  iu  ourselves." 

Marcel  looked  np.  To  bins  the  weirdest  and  most  exotic  flowers 
of  this  moral  and  intellectual  Ja\inn  called  Kiiglaud,  were  its  young 
womeu,  wonderful  it  seemed  to  him  in  delicacy,  in  brilliancy  of 
colour,  iu  bizarre  outline,  in  imaginatively  stimulating  and  yet  reviv- 
ing perfume;  and  ever  since  he  had  met  her  a  few  days  ago,  this 
cousin  of  his  old  friend  Batd^iu,  this  Dorothy  Orme,  paiutcr,  sculp- 
tor,  philanthropist,  and  mystic,  with  the  sca-hluc  eyes,  and  the  light 
liair  tliat  seemed  always  caught  up  by  the  breeze,  this  creature  at 
unce  so  mature  and  80  immature^  so  full  of  cnthualasm,  so  uucoD' 
Bciuus  of  passion,  so  boldly  conversant  with  evil  in  the  abstract,  so 
pathetically  ignorant  of  evil  in  the  concrete,  had  appeared  to  him 
as  almost  the  strangest  of  all  these  strauge  Kiiglish  girls  who  fasci- 
nated him  as  a  poet  and  a  critic. 

Baldwin  had  anectionatcEy  taken  his  cousin's  arm  and  passed  it 
through  bis  own. 

"  Vou  are  quite  right,  Dorothy,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  pnt  into 
words  what  I  myself  felt  while  reading  that  pa[>er  ;  but  then,  you 
know,  unfortunately,  aa  one  grows  older — and  I  am  a  good  bit  older 
than  yon— one  is  apt  to  let  oneself  drift  into  looking  at  people  onlv 
from  the  comic  sicic ;  ic  is  so  much  easier,  and  saves  one  sucb  a 
deal  of  useless  pain  and  rage.  Hut  you  are  quite  right  all  the  same. 
A  substitution  of  psychological  sympathetic  interest  for  the  comic 
interest  of  former  days  has  certainly  takeu  place  in  the  novel; 
and  is  taking  place  more  and  more  every  day.  Uut  I  don't  thiuk, 
with  Mrs.  lilake  and  [litlcbraud,  that  this  is  at  all  a  matter  for 
lamentation.  Few  thiugs  strike  me  more  in  old  fiction,  especially 
if  v'c  go  back  a  century,  than  the  curious  callousness  which  many 
of  its  incidents  reveal ;  a  cailousncsK  uot  merely  to  many  impressions 
of  disgust  and  shame,  which  to  the    moderu    mind    would    counter- 
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^Uiace  the  pleasure  of  mere  droll  contrast,  as  is  so  constantly  the 
Lfueia  Uabelais  (where  we  cau't  laugb  because  ire  have  to  hohl  our 
KKOsrj.  but  also  to  iiuprcssious  of  actual  paiu  at   tbe   pain,  moral   or 
nhfiical,    eudured    by    tlie     pcrsou    at    whoD3    we    are    laughing ; 
gf  ioiliguation  at  the  baseness  or  cruelty  of  thoac  through   whose 
itgeacT  that  comic  person  is  made  comic.     After  all,  a  great  deal 
Lf  «hat   people    are  pleased   to   call  the   healthy  sense   of  fun   of 
fiynwr  days   is    merely  the    sense    of  fun  of  the  boy  who  pours 
LfgUsa  of  water  down  his  companion's  back,  of  Ihc  young  brutes 
vbo  worry  an   honest  woman   in    the   street,    of   the   ragamuffins 
vho  tie  a    saucepan    to  a   cat's  tail    and    hunt   it   along.     Somc- 
tinM  it    is  even   more   deliberately    wanton  and  cruel]  it    is    the 
tpiritual   equivalent   of  the  cock- fighting   and   bulUbaitiug,  of  the 
aannemcnt  at  what  i^Iichelct  reckons  among   the  three   greet  jokes 
of  ik  Middle  Agea :  'La  grimace  du   pcndu.'     It  is  possible  that 
■ne  may  at  some  future  period  be  in  danger  of  becoming  too  serious^ 
1^     too  sjTDipathizing,  of  losing  our  animal  spirits  j  but  I  don't  see  any 
Kpodi  danger  in  the  present.      And  I  do  see  that  it  is  a  gain,  not  only 
^'iaoiu' souls,  but  in  tbe  actual  inducace  on  the  amount  of  good  and 
bad  in  the  world,  that  certain  things  which    amused   our  unccstors, 
tie  grimace  of  the  dupe,  of  the  betrayed   husbaud,  of  the  kicked 
KTVaut,  should  no  longer  amuse,  but  merely  make  us  sorry  or  in- 
ijgnant.      Let  us  laugb  by  all  means,  but  nut  wben  others  arc  crving." 
"Iperfectlyagree  with  you/' said  Marcel.   "  What  people  call  the 
is  a  lower  form  of  art ;  legitimate,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it 
not  interfere  with  the  higher.     Complete   beauty   in    sculpture, 
i&    painting,    and  in    music    has  never  been  compatible  with    the 
ItDghtble,  and  I  think  it  will  prove  to  be  the  same   in   fiction.     Tu 
iBgin  with,  all  great  art  carries  with  it  a  poignancy  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  desire  to  laugh." 

•*Thc   French    hare  strangely   changed,"  exclaimed    Mrs.   Ulake. 
Itis  difBcult  to  imagine   that  you   belong  to  the  country   whicli 

iced  Rabelais,  and  Moliere,  and  Voltaire,  Monsieur  Marcel." 

3Jircel  sighed.     "  1  know  it  is,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  sad,  perhaps,  as 

is  ilvays  sad  to  see  that   one  is  no  longer  a   child,  but  a  man. 

Our  cliildhood,  at  least  as  artists,  is  over ;  we  hare  lost  our  laughter, 

our  pteasure  in  rompiug.     l}ut  we  can  understand  and  foci ;  we  are 

njen.' 

I  JUrs.  RInkc  looked   shrewdly  at  the  young  man.     *'  It  seems  to 

me  tbat  they   were  men   also,   those   of  the   jiast,"   she   answered, 

"  Tbey  laughed  ;  hut  they  also  sulTercd,  and   liopeil,  and  hated ;  and 

ibe  iaugh  seemed  to  fit  in  with  tho  rest.     Your  modern  Frcncli 

uteratnre  seem.-)  to  mc  no  longer  French :  it  ull  somehow  comes  out 

o^  -Rousseau.    Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Baudelaire,  all  that  comes  out 

'*^  tliose  '  Confessions '  which  you  choose  to  place  by  the  side  of  tbe 
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'  Vita  Nnova.'  And  as  Ilousftea.n,  -who  certainly  was  not  a  true 
FrenchmaTi,  bas  never  seemed  to  be  a  genuine  man  cither,  bat  a 
sickly,  morbid  piece  of  ha  If- developed  precocity,  so  I  cannot  admit 
tlmt  the  present  phase  of  Freuch  literature  represent*  manhood  as 
o|))ioscd  to  the  1-VcDch  literature  of  the  past.  lUd  there  remained 
in  France  more  of  the  old  power  of  laughter,  we  should  not  have 
had  your  Zolas  and  Baudelaire?,  or  rather  the  genius  of  your  Zolas 
and  Daudelaircs  would  have  been  healthy  and  useful.  Don't  vish 
to  lone  tlmt  laugh  of  yours,  Mniifiicur  Marcel;  our  moral  health  hero, 
in  England,  where  cnl  is  hrutiRh,  ilcpcuds  upoii  seriousness;  yours, 
in  Franco,  where  evil  immediately  booomes  tutcUectuat,  depends 
upon  laughter.  I  am  an  old  woman,  so  you  must  not  be  offended  ^H 
vith  me."  ^ 

"There  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say"  said  Baldwiu.  "The 
time  will  come.  I  am  sure,  when  Frenchmen  will  look  back  upon 
the  literature  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  not  as  a  product  of 
maturity,  but  rather  as  a  symptom  of  a  particular  sort  of  hamonr- 
less  morbidness  which  is  one  of  the  unbcBUlifnl  phases  of  growth," 

JfaTccl  shook  his  head.  "  Yoa  are  merely  falling  foul  of  a  new 
form  of  art  because  it  docs  not  answer  to  the  critical  standards  which 
you  have  deduced  from  an  old  one.  The  art  which  deals  with  human 
emotions  real  and  really  appreciated  ia  a  growth  of  our  century,  and 
mainly  a  growth  of  my  country ;  and  you  are  criticizing  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  (juitc  different  art,  which  made  use  of  only  an 
approximation  to  psychological  reality,  for  the  sake  of  a  tragic  or 
comic  effect;  it  is  as  if  you  criticized  a  landscape  by  Corot,  where 
beauty  is  extracted  out  of  the  quality  of  the  light,  of  the  soil,  and 
the  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  air,  without  a  thought  of  the  human 
figure,  because  it  is  not  like  the  little  bits  of  conventional  landscape 
which  Titian  used  to  complete  the  scheme  of  his  groups  of  Saints 
or  Nymphs.  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  are  legitimate ;  but  we 
moderns  arc  legitimate  also:  they  sought  for  artistic  effects  new  in 
their  day;  we  seek  for  artistic  effects  new  in  ours." 

Baldwin,  was  twisting  a  long  brown  rush  between  hia  fingers  medi- 
tatively, looking  straight  before  him  upon  the  endless,  grey  and  purple, 
thundercloud-col cured  undulations  of  heather. 

"  I  think,"  he  haid,  *'  that  you  imagine  you  arc  seeking  new  artistic 
effects;  but  I  think,  also,  that  you  are  mistaken,  simply  because  I 
feel  daily  more  persuaded  that  artistic  aims  are  onlv  partiallv  com- 
patible with  psychological  aims,  and  that  the  more  the  novel  becomes 
psychological  the  less  also  will  it  become  artistic.  The  aim  of  art, 
of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  architecture,  is,  if  we  put  aside 
the  mere  display  of  technical  ski)],  which,  as  a  rule,  appears  only  to 
the  technically  initiated — the  aim  uf  art  is  the  production  of  some- 
thing which  HhaLl  give  us  the  particular  kind  of  pleasure  associated 
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fiih  the  word  beautiful,  pleasure  given  to  our  sestbelic  faculties, 
fiikb  h&rc  a  mode  of  actioa  aad  oeceasities  as  special  and  as  impos- 
Igbte  (o  translate  ioto  the  mode  of  action  and  necessities  of  our 
and  animal  faculties  as  It  is  impossible  tu  translate  the  ioi* 

aoas  of  sight  into  the  impresatotis  of  hearing.  All  art  addresses 
ttxlt,  however  unconsciousljr  and  however  much  hampered  bf  extra- 
■ems  necessities,  to  a  desire  belonging  to  these  lesthctic  facultiesj  to 
I  desire  for  the  beautiful.  Now,  to  pustulate  such  a  prcdominuut 
dotre  for  the  beautiful  in  a  literary  irork  dealing  exclusively  with 
fcoma  emotion  and  action  seems  tu  mc  utterly  absurd.  Firat, 
ktnse  mere  beauty,  the  thing  which  gives  us  the  specific  lesthctic 
iD)ireMion,  exists,  I  believe,  in  its  absolute  reality  only  in  the 
Remain  of  the  scuscs  and  of  the  sensuous  impressions  recalled  and 
ncDutmctcd  by  the  intellect ;  and  because  I  believe  that  it  is 
nerely  by  analogy,  and  because  we  perceive  that  such  a  pleasure  is 

ber  unreasoning  and  animal  nor  intellectual  nnil  ntititarinnj  that 
iipply  to  pleasing  moral  impressions  the  adjective  beautiful.  The 
Ittntifiil,  therefore,  according  to  ray  view,  can  exist  in  literature  only 
iwirach  as  literature  reproduces  and  reconstructs  certain  sensuous 
inprmious  which  wc  name  beautiful,  or  as  it  deals  with  such  moral 
{fircts  u  give  us  an  unmixed,  direct  unutilitarian  pleasure  analogous 
tothit  produced  by  these  sensuous  impressions  of  beauty.  Now, 
bmin  character,  emotion,  and  action  not  merely  present  us  with  a 
luMt  of  impressions  which,  applying  an  sstbetical  word  to  moral 
pbeoomena,  are  more  or  less  ugly ;  but,  by  the  very  fatality  of 
duu^,  nearly  always  require  for  the  production  of  what  we  call 
manl  beauty  a  certain  proportion  of  moral  ugliness  to  make  it 
lisUc.  It  is  not  so  in  art.  A  dark  bachgroiind,  ncre^sary  to  throw 
tfigme  into  full  light,  is  as  much  part  of  the  beautiful  whole  aa  the 
Hpne  in  tbc  light  j  wbercaa  moral  beauty — namely,  virtue — can 
mcely  be  conceived  as  existing,  except  in  a  pusHive  and  almost  in- 
nible  condition,  nnless  it  be  brought  out  by  struggle  with  vice  ;  so 
tlutwe  cftn*t  get  rid  of  ugliness  in  this  department.  Ou  the  other 
bod,  while  the  desire  for  beauty  can  never  be  paramount  in  a  work 
deiKng  with  human  character  and  emotion,  at  least  in  anything  like 
Uewnto  in  which  it  is  paramount  in  a  work  dealing  with  lines, 
obon,  or  sounds  ;  there  arc  connected  with  this  work,  dealing  with 
tnttui  character  and  emotion,  desires  speciul  to  itself,  iudependent 
of,  and  usually  hostile  to,  the  desire  of  beauty— such  desires  as  those 

r  ptydiolc^cal  truth  and  for  dramatic  excitement.     You  may  say 

these  are  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  are  desires  without  auy 

tt«  practical  object,  artistic ;   and  that,  in  this  sense,  every 

:  that  caters  for  them  is  subject  to  artistic  necessities.     So  far 

may  call  them  artistic,  if  you  like  ;  but  then  we  must  call  artistic 
''wetcry  other  non-practical  desire  of  our  nature;  the  desire  which. 
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is  grati6ed  by  a  piece  of  scientific  infomuitton,  divested  of  all 
tical  value,  will  nUo  he  artistic,  autl  the  man  who  prcscnta  an 
abstract  logical  argument  in  the  best  order,  so  that  tbc  unirai»rtont 
be  always  subordioate  to  the  important,  will  have  to  be  called  an 
artist.  The  satitt faction  we  have  iu  following  the  vrorkiugs  of  a 
character,  when  these  workings  do  not  aTraken  sympatiiy  or  aversion, 
is  as  purely  ecicntific  as  the  salisfaction  in  following  a  mathematical 
dcniotiBtratinii  or  a  physiological  experiment ;  and  when  these  work- 
iitga  of  character  do  awakcu  sympathy  or  aversion,  this  sympathy  or 
aversion  is  a  moral  emotion^  to  which  we  can  apply  the  a:stbetical 
tcrmR  '  beautiful '  and  '  ugly '  only  by  a  metaphor,  only  in  the  same 
way  that  wo  apply  adjectives  of  temperature  to  character,  or  adjectives 
belonging  to  music  to  qualities  of  painting.  The  beautiful,  as  such, 
has  a  far  smaller  share  in  the  poem,  novel,  or  the  drama  than  iu  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  or  music  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  ugly  has  an  immea- 
surably larger  one,  both  in  the  actual  sense  of  physical  ugliness  atid 
in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  moral  deformity.  I  wonder  how  much 
of  the  desire  which  mnkes  a  painter  seek  for  a  peculiar  scheme  of 
colour,  or  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  hands,  catera  into  the  production 
of  snch  characters  as  llcgan  and  Goneril  and  Cousine  Bette  and  Kmma 
Bovary  ;  into  the  production  of  the  Pension  Vanquer  dining-room  and 
the  Diasenting  chapel  in  Browning's  *  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day'? 
To  compare  a  man  wlio  works  with  such  materials,  who,  every  now 
and  then  at  least,  carefully  elaborates  descriptions  of  hideous  places 
and  odious  people,  with  an  artist  like  Corut,  seeking  for  absolute 
loveliness  iu  those  less  showy  eifects  which  previous  painters  have 
neglected,  is  simply  an  absurdity.  The  arts  which  deal  with  man  and 
his  passions,  and  especially  the  novel,  which  does  so  far  more  eiclu- 
aively  and  completely  than  poetry  or  the  drama,  are,  compared  with 
painting,  or  sculpture,  or  architecture,  or  music,  only  half-arts.  They 
can  scarcely  attaiu  unmixed,  absolute  beauty ;  and  they  are  per- 
petually obliged  to  deal  with  unmixed,  absolute  ugliness." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  can^t  make  out  our  friend  Baldwin,"  said  Mrs.  Blake  ;  "he  i« ' 
too  strangely  compounded  of  a  scientific  thinker,  a  moralist,  and  an 
esthete ;  and  each  of  the  three  component  parts  is  always  startinf 
up  when  you  expect  one  of  the  others.  Yesterday  he  was  descanting 
on  the  sublime  superiority  of  literature  over  art;  now  he  suddenly 
tells  us  that,  compared  with  art,  literature  is  an  ugly  hybrid." 

Dorothy  Orme  had   been   listening  attentively,  and  her  face  wora] 
an  expression  of  vague  pain  and  perplexity. 

"I  ran't  understand,"  she  said.  "What  you  say  seems  dreadfully 
true ;  it  is  what  I  have  often  vaguely  felt,  and  what  has  made  me 
wretched.  Human  nature  docs  not  seem  to  give  one  that  complete, 
perfect  satisfaction  which  wc  get  from  physical  beauty ;  it  is  alvay* 
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niicd  op,  or  in  conflict  with,  aomctliing  that  gi^cs  pain.     And  yet 

f0  feels,  one  kDow«>  tliut  it  is  Bouiotliiug  much  higher  and  nobler  than 

combinations  of  Hues,  or  sounds,  or  colours.     Ob,  vh,v  should 

firtllAt  deals  trith  these  things  be  tbo  only  real,  the  only  thoroughly 

ct  art?     Why   should  art  that  deals  with   human  beings  be  a 

t  ?    DouH  you  feel  that  there  is  something  very  vrong  and  very 

BiliatiDg  iu  ftucli  an  admission  ? — in  tho  admission  that  aa  artiat 

I  kai  well  employed  in  showing  us  real  men  and  women  than  iu  show- 

[jpg  as  a  certain  amount  of  heather  and  cloud  and  rock  like  that  ?  " 

And  Dorothy  pointed  to  the  moor  which  spread,  with  immediately 

ith  them  a  sudden  dip,  a  deep  pool  of  rough,  spray-like,  blaekSsh- 

■orplB  heather  round  half-buried  fragments  of  black  rock,  for  what 

night  be  yards  or  miles  or  scores  of  miles ;  not  a  house,  not  a  tree, 

ggt  a  track,  nothing  but  the  tufts   of  black  and  lilac  Heather  and 

'vicd-bent   rushes  being  there   by    which  to  measure  the  chain  of 

['mean :  a  sort  of  aecond  sky,  folds  and  folds  and  rolls  and  rolls  of 

[ji^and  purple  and  black-splashcd  cloud,  swelling  out  and  going  in, 

lleuath  the  folds  and  fold>i  and  rolls  and  rolls  of  the  real  sky,  black- 

ffjaidied,  purple  and  grey,  into  which  the  moorland  melted,  with 

[vRely  a  line  of  divison,  ou  the  low  honzon. 

"1  make  no  sach  admission,  my  dear  Dorothy/'  answered  Bald- 

Fm    "Nay,  I  think  that  the  artist  who  shows  lu  real  men  and 

[vooKn  in  their  emotion  and  action  is  a  far  nioro  imjurtaut  person 

pkn  the  artist  who  shows  us  trees  and  skies,  and  clouds  and  rocks  ; 

iigh  the  one  may  always  give  us  beauty,  and  the  other  may  often 

ptetts  ugliness.      I  was  saying  just   now  that  the  art  dealing  with 

character  and   emotion  is  only  half  an  art,  that  it  cannot 

the  complete  rcsthctic  purpose  of  the  other  arts,  and  cannot  be 

entirely  by  their  standard  ;  hut  while   fiction — let  us  say  at 

(the  novel — falls  short  of  absolute  achievement  on  one  side,  it  ii 

achiore  mnch  more,  something  quite  unknown  to  the  rest  of 

'Hie  aits.  On.  the  other ;  and  while  it  evades  some  of  the  laws  of  the 

■erely  sstbetical,  it  becomes  liable  to  another  set  of  necessities,  tbe 

ies   of  ethics.     The  novel  has  Ices  value  in  art,  but  more 

ice  in  life.     Let  mc  explaiu  my  idea.     Wc  have  seen  that 

llkie  enter  into  the  novel  a  proportion  of  interesta  which  are  not 

futiitic,   interests   which    are    emotional  and  scientific ;    desire  for 

Efte  excitement  of  sympathy  and  avcrsiuu,  and  desire  for  the  compre* 

IbEonoa  of  psychological  problems.     Now  one  of  the  main  differences 

between  these    emotional  and  scicntitic  interests   and    tbe   merely 

iBrtbctic  ones  is,  I    think,    that    the    experience  accumulated,   the 

MMitiTeaess  increased,  by  nsthetic  stimulation  serves  merely  (except 

up  hunting  for  most  remote  consequences)  to  fit  us  for  the  reccp- 

tinofmorcxstbctic  experiences,  for  the  putting  out  of  more  icsthetic 

teuniiveucss,  familiarity  with  beauty  training  us    only  for  further 
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familiftritr  witli  beauty  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  our  emotional  and 
Bcicritific  experience*  obtained  from  art,  however  distant  all  practical 
object  may  have  been  vhile  obtaining  them,  mingle  with  other  emo- 
tional and  scientific  experiences  obtained,  with  no  desire  of  pleasure, 
in  the  course  of  events ;  and  thus  become  part  of  our  viaticum  for  life. 
£motioDal  and  scientiiic  art,  or  rather  emotional  and  scientific 
play  (for  I  don't  see  why  the  vrord  art  shonld  always  be  used  when 
we  do  a  thing  merely  to  gratify  our  higher  faculties  without 
practical  purposes),  traius  us  to  feel  and  comprehend — that  is  to  say, 
to  live.  It  traius  us  well  or  ill ;  and,  the  thing  done  as  mere  play 
becoming  thus  connected  with  practical  matters,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  practical  matters.  From  this 
passive  acquiescence  in  the  interests  of  our  lives  to  an  actiro 
iofliieace  therein  ia  but  one  step;  for  the  mere  play  desires  receive 
a  stmngc  additional  strength  from  the  half-conscious  sense  that  the 
play  has  practical  results  :  it  is  the  difference,  in  point  of  excitement, 
between  gnnihliug  with  markers  and  gambling  witli  money.  There  is 
a  kind  of  literature,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  in  which  the  htiman 
figure  is  but  a  mere  accessory — a  iloll  on  which  to  arraiifjc  beautiful 
brocades  and  ornamcnta.  But  wherever  the  human  tignrc  becomes 
the  central  interest,  there  literature  begins  to  diverge  from  art ;  other 
interests,  foreign  to  those  of  art,  conflicting  with  the  desire  for  beauty, 
arise;  and  these  intere&ts,  psychological  and  sympathetic,  in  man- 
1(ind,  create  new  powers  and  necessities.  Hence,  I  say,  that  altbongh 
the  novel,  for  instance,  is  not  as  artistically  valuable  as  painting,  or 
sculpture,  or  music,  it  is  practically  more  important  and  more  noble." 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  mused  Marcel,  "  how  icsthetical  questions 
invariably  end  iu  ethical  ones  -when  treated  by  English  people :  and 
yet  in  practice  you  have  given  the  world  as  great  an  artistic  Utera>_ 
ture  as  any  other  nation,  perbaps  even  greater." 

"  I  think,"  answered  Mrs.  Blake,  who  was  always  sceptical  eve 
when  she  assented,  and  who  represented  that  portion  of  reasoniof 
mankind  which  carries  a  belief  iu  sjjoutaucous  action  to  the  length 
of  disbelief  in  all  action  at  all — "  I  think  that,  like  most  ppecnlative 
thinkers,  our  friend  Baldwin  always  exaggerates  the  practical  rcsuU 
of  everything." 

They  had  turned,  cifter  a  last  look  at  the  grey  and  purple  ani 
blackish  undulations  of  the  moors,  and  were  slowly  walking  back 
over  the  matted  sere  grass  and  the  stilT  short  heather  in  the 
direction  of  Ilaworth  ;  the  apparently  continuous  table-land  begin- 
ning to  divide  once  more,  the  tops  of  the  green  pasture- si opca 
to  reappear,  the  valleys  separating  bill  from  hill  to  become  ap^| 
parent  j  and  a  greyness,  different  from  the  f^reyncss  of  the  sky, 
to  tcU,  on  one  side,  of  the  neighbourhood  down  below,  of  grimy, 
smoky  manufacturing   towns   and   villages,  from    which,  in   one's 
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ftacT,  these  wild,  uncultivated,  uninhabited  bilUtop  solitudes  seemed 
Kpintrd  by  hundreds  of  miles. 

"I'douH  think  I  exaggerate  the  practical    cflfects  in   this  case/* 

'lijvefed    Baldwin.     "  When  we  think  of  the  difference!  in  what  I 

pBtcoU  secular,  as  distinguished  from  religjoua,  inner  life,  hetween 

Itbs  and  our  ancestors  of  two  or  three  centuries,  nay,  of  ooly 

oe  century,  ago,  the  question  must  come  to  uh  :   Whence  thu  differ- 

Social  differences,  due  to  political   and  economical  ones,  will 

iBpliln  a  great   deal;    but  they   will  not  .explain   all.     Much  is  a 

noeflion  of  mere  development.     Nothing   external   has  altered,  only 

I  has  passed.     Now  what  has  developed  in  na  such  a  number  and 

riety  of  moral   notes  which  did   not   exist  in   the  gamut  of  our 

What  has  enabled  us  to  follow  consonances  and  dissonances 

»liieh   tlieir  moral   car   was   still    too  coarse?      Devclupmcnt? 

obtlc^s ;  just  a^  development  has  enabled  us  to  execute,  nay,  to  hearj 

'■luic  which  would  have   escaped   the  coniprebens'iou  of  the  men  of 

^Sanatt  days.     But   what   is  developmeDt?     A  mere  word,  a  mere 

iletb,  uuleas  we  attach  to  it   the  conceptioo  of  a  succession  of 

i  which  have  conalituted  or  produced  the  change.     Now,  what,  in 

lesie  such   as   this,  is  that  succession  of  acts?     We  have  Uttle  by 

Ihlk  become  conscious  of  new  harmonics  and  dissonances,  hare  felt 

ficelioga.  But  whence  carao  those  new  harmonies  and  disaonaQCes, 

new  feelings  ?    Out  of  their  predecessors  ;  the  power  of  to-day's 

tion  arising  out  of  the  fact  of  yesterday's.     Bnt  what  are  such 

plions ;  and  would  mere  real  life  siifhce  to  give  them  ?     I  doubt 

In  real  life  there  would  be  mere  dumb,  inarticulate,  unconscious 

at   least  for  the  immense  majority  of  humanity,  if  certain 

ciilly  grifted  individuals  did  not  pick  out,  iRoIate,  those  feelings  of 

life,  show  them  to  us  in   an   ideal  condition  where  they  have 

iwtely  intellectual  talue,  where  we  could  assimilate  them  into  oar 

DOS  ideas.     This  is  done  by  the  moralist,  by  the  preacher,  by 

port,  by  the  dramatist  ;  people  who  have  taught  mankind  to  see 

Itfct  broad   channels  along   which  it^  feeliuga  move,  who  have  dug 

channels.     But  iu  all  those  things,  those  liuer  details  of  feeling 

■hieh  leparate  ns  from  the  people  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  nay,  from 

itlepCQpleof  the  time  of  Pietding,  who  hare   hecu  those  that  hare 

[ilKOTiredj  made   familiar,  placed  within    the   reach  of  the  immense 

lutjority^  subtleties  of  feeling  barely  known    to  the  miuority  some 

Sitd  years  before?    The  novelists,  I  think.    They  have,  by  playing 

[  UfODoar  emotions,  immcoscly  increased  the  sensitiveness,  the  richness, 

«( ibis  living  kcylward  ;  even  as  a  singing-mas-ter,  by  playing  on  his 

pipil'i  throat,  increases  the  numbfu*  of  the  musical  iotcrvaU  which 

k  esQ  intone." 

"I«k  you,"  went   on   Baldwin,  after  a  minute,  "do   you  think 
tbt  OUT  great-grandfathers  and  great- grandmothers  would  have  been 
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able  to  underataud  such  situations  as  those  of  Dorothea  and  Casaabon; 
of  the  husband  and  wife  iE  Ilowella'  '  Modern  Instance/  as  that  of 
the  yomig  widow  in  a  novel  which  I  think  we  muat  all  have  read  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  Lucas  Malct's  '  Mrs.  Lorimer  '  ?  Such  situations 
may  have  existed,  but  their  very  heroes  and  heroines  must  hate  been 
unconscious  of  them.  I  ask  you  again,  Mrs.  Blake — for  you  know  the 
book- — ^could  you  conceive  a  raodcrn  girl  of  eighteen,  pure  and 
charming  and  loving,  as  Fielding  represents  his  Sophia  Western, 
learning  the  connection  between  her  lover  and  a  creature  like  Molly 
Seagrim,  without  becoming  quite  morally  ill  at  the  discovery  ?  Bat 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a  nice  girl  had  not  the  fcelinga,  the  ideal  of 
repugnances,  of  a  nice  girl  of  our  day.  In  the  face  of  such  things 
it  is  absurd  to  pretend,  b3  some  people  do,  that  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind and  womankind  are  always  the  same.  Well,  to  return  to  my 
argument.  Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  power  of  directing  humaa 
feeling  into  certain  channels  rather  than,  into  certuu  others ;  believing, 
especially,  in  the  power  of  reiteratiou  of  emotion  in  constituting  our 
emotional  selves,  ia  digging  by  a  constant  drop,  drop,  such  moral 
channels  as  have  already  been  traced;  1  must  necessarily  also  believe 
that  the  modern  human  being  has  been  largely  fashioued,  in  all  his 
more  delicate  peculiarities,  by  those  who  have  written  about  him  ;  and 
most  of  all,  therefore,  by  the  ucveliat.  I  believe  that  were  the 
majority  of  us,  educated  and  sentiittvc  men  and  women,  able  tu  ana- 
lyze what  wo  consider  our  almost  inborn,  nay,  automatic,  views  of 
life,  character,  and  feeling;  that  could  we  scientifically  assign  its 
origin  tu  each  and  trace  its  inodificuttuns ;  I  believe  that,  were  this 
possible,  we  should  find  that  a  good  third  of  what  we  take  to  be 
instinctive  knowledge,  or  knowledge  vaguely  aO(|uired  from  personal 
experience,  is  really  obtained  from  the  noveh  which  we  or  our  friends 
have  read.''" 


II. 

"I  am  sorry  that  Misa  Dorothy  should  have  been  reading  'Una] 
Vic,*"  said  Marcel,  as  he  sat  next  mnniing  after  breakfast  in  the 
country  house  near  the  big  black  Yorkshire  city ;  "  the  book  is  per- 
haps the  finest  novel  that  any  of  our  yonnger  Frenchmen  hare  pro»j 
dneed,  and  I  wish  I,  instead  of  Maupassant,  were  its  author.  But  I 
«brink  from  the  thought  of  the  impression  which  it  must  have  made 
upon  this  young  girl,  so  frank  and  fearless,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
pure  and  sensitive.  I  am  very  sorry  it  should  have  fallen  into  her 
hands."  I 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  my  cousin  felt  very  sick  after  reading  it/' 
said  Baldwin  coldly ;  "  but  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  one  who  might 
read  such  a  book  without  worse  result  than  mere  temporary  disgust, 
it  is  exactly  Dorothy.     What  I  feel  sorry  about  is,  not  that  an 
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bgliih  girl  sliould  read  tbe  book,  but  that  a  Frenchman,  or  rather 
dieii^jority  of  the  Frcucb  i>copte,  could  write  it." 

Utfcel  looked  surprised.  "  The  book  is  a  paiuful  one,"  ho  said ; 
''iheie  i»  something  very  horrible,  more  that  merely  tragic,  in  ihe 
diiooTery,  by  a  pure  and  ideal -minded  woman,  brought  up  in  happy 
ignonncc,  of  tbe  brutish  reaUties  of  life.  But  I  cannot  understand 
tKnryou,  Baldwin,  who  are  above  the  Pharisaism  of  your  nation,  and 
vbo  l*f  so  much — so  far  too  great  (I  think) — weight  upon  the  ethical 
iispartanoe  of  tbe  novel,  can  say  that  'Une  Vie' is  a  book  that 
iboold  nut  have  been  written.  \Vc  have,  I  admit,  a  class  of  novel 
vbicb  panders  to  the  ivorst  instincts  of  the  publio ;  and  vn  have 
lUo,  and  I  tbtnk  legitimately,  a  class  of  novel  which,  leaving  alt  prac- 
tictl  and  moral  questions  aside,  treats  life  as  mrrcly  so  much  artistic 
BMterial,  But '  Une  Vie '  belongs  to  neither  of  these  classes.  There  is, 
ia  this  novel,  a  distinct  moral  purpose ;  tbe  author  fceU  a  duty  " 

"I  deny  it,'*  cried  Mrs.  Blake,  hotly;  "the  sense  of  doty  ia 
knilUug  indecent  things  can  never  lead  to  their  being  handled  like 
tliia;  the  su^eou  washes  his  hands;  and  this  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
J,  rather  this  French  nation,  goes  through  no  similar  ablution. 
!  oiaa  thinks  he  is  obeying  his  conscience ;  in  reality  he  is  merely 
ig  his  appetite  for  nasttncss  and  his  desire  to  outdo  some 
maa  who  has  raised  tlic  curtain  where  people  havo  hitherto 
iwa  iL" 

["Pardon  me,"  answered  Marcel,  "you  seem  to  me  guilty  of 
Diistcncy :  Baldwin  to  his  theories  of  the  ethical  importance  of 
i;  you,  ilrs.  itiake,  to  the  notions  which  all  Knglish  people  have 
It  the  enlightenment  of  unmarried  women  on  subjects  from  which 
lyrench  most  rigorously  exclude  them.  Looking  at  the  question 
your  own  standpoint,  you  ought  to  see  that  such  a  sickening 
degrading  revelation  as  that  to  which  Maupassant's  heroine  is 
ted,  is  doe  to  that  very  ignorance  of  all  the  realities  of 
life  in  which  our  girls  arc  brought  up,  and  which  you  con- 
Kt  immoral.  This  being  the  case,  what  right  have  you  to 
to  a  book  which  removes  that  sort  of  ignorance  that  turns 
into  a  victim,  and  often  into  a  morally  degraded  victim  V  " 
'ily  dear  Monsieur  Marcel,"  said  Mrs.  Blake,  "  I  quite  see  your 
toL  1  do  cousider  the  system  of  education  of  your  French 
as  abominably  immoral,  since  they  are  brought  up  in  an 
icc  wliich  would  never  be  tolerated  in  entering  upon  the  most 
hag  contract,  and  which  is  downright  sinful  in  entering  upon  the 
BHt  terribly  binding  contract  of  all.  But  I  say  that  a  woman 
ibonU  got  rid  of  such  ignorance  gradually,  insensibly ;  in  such  a 
nuuter  that  she  should  possess  the  knowledge  without,  if  1  may  say 
»,  its  ever  poascsstng  her,  coming  upon  her  in  a  rush,  tilling  her 
inpution  and  emotion,  dragging  her  down  by  its  weight;   ahe 
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ought  certainly  not  to  Icam  it  from  a  book  like  tbia,  vbere  the 
snddcD,  complete,  loathsome  revelation  vooM  he  more  degrading 
than  the  actual  degradation  in  the  rcalitj,  because  nddressed  merely 
to  the  mind.  Hence  such  a  hcok  ift  more  tlian  usftlcss,  it  is  abiolutely 
harmful  :  a  blow,  a  draught  of  filthy  poison,  to  the  ignorant  womao 
who  requires  eQligbteiimeDl; ;  and  as  to  the  woman  who  is  not 
ignorant,  nbu  understauds  such  things  from  experience  or  from  the 
■vicarious  experience  gleaned  throughout  years  from  others  and  from 
books,  she  cannot  profit  by  being  presented,  in  a  concentrated, 
imaginative,  emotional  form,  these  facts  which  she  has  already 
learned  without  any  such  disgusting  conceutratioa  of  effect.  Believe 
me,  respectable,  Pharisaic  mankind  knows  what  it  is  about  when  it 
taboos  such  subject.^  from  novels ;  it  may  not  intellectually  undcr- 
Dtandj  but  it  instinctively  guesses,  the  enervating  cQect  of  doubltog 
by  the  imagination  things  which  exist  but  ton  plentifully  in  rr-ality." 

"I  perfectly  asrcc  with  Mrs.  Blake,"  naid  Hiiidwin.  "  \Vc  Knglish 
are  inclined  to  listen  to  no  iiuch  picas  as  mi{>ht  be  prcKcntcd  for 
'  Unc  Vic/  and  to  kick  the  man  who  writers  a  book  like  this  down- 
stairs wiLhout  more  ado;  but  1  regret  that,  while  the  instinct 
vhich  should  impel  such  summary  treatment  would  be  perfeetlj 
correct,  it  Hiionld  with  most  of  my  country- people  be  a  mere  va^e, 
confused  instinct,  90  tlint  they  would  be  quite  unable  to  ansirer 
(except  by  another  kick)  the  arguments  which  moral  men  who  mrita 
immoral  books  might  urge  in  defence,"  ^ 

"But  why  should  you  wish  to  kick  n  man  because  he  does  no^H 
conceal  the  truth  ?  "  argued  Marcel.  "  MTiy  should  that  be  a  tiu 
in  an  artist  M-hich  is  a  virtue  in  a  man  of  scicuce  ?  ^Vhy  should  you 
fall  foul  of  a  book  on  account  of  the  baseness  of  the  world  which  it 
truthfully  reflects  ?  Is  not  life  largely  compounded  of  lUthineu  and 
injustice?  is  it  not  hoiJclesaly  confused  and  ainitossV  Does  life  pre- 
sent us  with  a  lesson,  a  moral  teudency,  a  moral  mood  ?  And  i£^ 
life  does  not,  why  should  fiction  ?  "  ^| 

"  Because,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  fiction  w  fiction.  Because  fic- 
tion cau  manipulate  ttiio^is  as  they  are  not  manipulated  by  reality  ; 
becaus^e  fiction  addresses  faculties  which  expect,  require,  a  final  sum- 
ming up,  a  moral,  a  lesson,  a  something  which  will  be  treasured 
up,  however  nneonscioualy,  as  a  generalization.  Life  docs  not  appeal 
to  us  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same  moods,  as 
does  liternture  ;  less  so  even  than  science  appeals  to  us  in  the  same 
way  as  art  (and  yet  we  should  be  shocked  to  bear  from  a  jtuet  what 
would  not  shock  us  from  a  doctor).  AVe  arc  conscious  of  life  in  the 
very  act  of  living— that  is  to  say,  conscious  of  it  in  the  somewliat 
confused  way  in  which  wc  are  conscious  of  things  goiug  on  outside  us 
while  other  things  are  going  on  inside  ns ;  conscious  by  fits  and 
starts,  with  mind  and  feelings,  not  tense,  but  slack  ;  with  attentioa 
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^jo«mtly  dtTcrted  elsewhere;  coascious,    as   it    were,    on    a   full 

yiCMiacb.     The  things  which  nrc  washed  on   to  oar  consciousness, 

flotting  on  the   stream,  hy  the  one  wave,  are  washed  ofl*  agp.in   by 

^xutherwave.      It  is  quite  otherwise   with  literature.      We   receive 

its  impressioDS  on  what,  iu  the  iotelleetual  order,  corresponds  to  an 

0nply  stomach.     We  arc  thinking  and  feeling  about   uotliing:  else  ; 

•^FttfC  tense,  prepared  for  receiving  and  retaining  impressions;   the 

foaltiea  concerned  therein,  and  which  arc  continually  going  off  to 

sleep  in  realitv,  are  broad  awake,  on  the   alert.     Wc   arc,  however 

xiceoQsciously,  prepared  to  learn  a  lesson,  1o  be  put  into  a  mood,  and 

tbii  leuon  learnt  will  become,  remeniber.  a  portion  of  the  principles 

by  tlich  we  steer  our  life,  that  induced  mood  will  bccotuc  a  mood 

more  easily  induced  among  those   in  which  we  shall  really  have  to 

set.     Hence  we  have   no  right  to   present  to  the  intellect,  which 

by  its  nature  expects  essences,  types,  lessons,  generalizations — we 

hsTf  no  right  to  prescjit  to  the  intellect  exceptional  things  which 

it  graves  into   itself,  a  casual  bit  of  unarranged,  unstudied    reality, 

vbicb  is  not  any  of   these  things ;  which  is  only  reality,  and   which 

oaght  to  have  reality's  dcstructibility  and  fleetingness  ;  a  thing  which 

the  intellect,    the   imagination,  the  imaginative   emotions,  accept,  as 

ibej  must  nrcept  all  things  belonging  to  their  domain,  as  the  esscn* 

lial,  the  selected,  the  thing  to   be  preserved    and   revived.      Hence, 

dao,  the  immorality,  to  me,  of  presenting  a  piece   of  mere   beastly 

wality  as  so   much  fiction,   without  demonstrating  the  proposition 

«hich  it  goes  to  prove  or  suggesting  the  reprobation  which  it  ought 

ta  |iro«oke.     Still  greater,  therefore,  is  the  immorality  of  giving  this 

ipecial  value,  this  durability,  this  properly  of  haunting  the  im&gina- 

tton,  of  determiuiug  the  judgment,  this  essentially  intellectual  (whether 

iniBgiiiative  or  emotional)  weight   to  things   which,  tn   reality,  take 

^iBce  below  the  sphere  of  the  iuteliect  and  the  intellectual  emotions, 

u^  for  instance,  a   man  like   RabelHis  gives  au  intellectual   value, 

whicJi  means  oliscenity,  to  acts  which  in  the  reality   do  not   tarnifb 

tbe  mind,  aimply  because  they  don't   come   in  contact   with   it.     Iu 

fact,  my  views  may  be  sammcd  up  iu   one  sentence,  wliich   is  this: 

I Canmit  to  the  intellect,  nhich    is   thai  which  registers,  re-arranges, 

tad  develops,  only  such  things  aa  we  may  pruht  by  having  registered, 

le-irranged,  and  developed." 

Dorothy  had  entered  the  room,  and  presently  she  and  Alareel 
vtK  strolling  out  on  the  lawn,  leaving  Airs.  Blake  and  Baldwin  to 
GDOtintie  their  discussion. 

"What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  such  things  with  a  Frenchman?" 
eiclsimed  Mrs.  Blake.  "  I  could  scorcely  refrain  from  laughing  when  I 
■V  yoo  grarcly  arguing  about  morality  and  immorality  in  novels  with 
^joimg  man,  who  would  give  one  of  his  tingers  to  have  written 
'UneVie';  and  who,  after  talking  pessimistic  idealism  with  Dorothy, 
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And  going  on  hy  the  hour  about  the  exotic  frftokneat,  and  purity,  and 
mixture  of  knowlcd^^c  and  innocence  of  English  girls,  probably  shut* 
bimsclf  up  in  his  room  to  write  a  novel  the  eflect  of  which  upoa 
juat  such  a  girl  he  positively  shrinks  from  tbiukingof,  as  the  morbid, 
puling  creature  said  about  *  Une  Vie.'  Do  you  remember  the 
preface  to  the  'Nouvclle  Hcloiae'?  Rou&seau  declaring  that  if  any 
modest  girl  read  the  hoaL  be  had  just  vrritteu,  she  Mould  be  lost? 
That  ia  how  alt  the  French  arc :  they  can  neither  understand  tluit 
their  books  are  sickening,  uor  that  a  decently  constituted  hiiniiiu 
being  can  recover  after  live  minutes  from  the  feeling  of  sirkncsa 
which  they  inspire.  It  is  imiiossiblc  to  argue  with  them  on  the 
subject." 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  argue  with  them  on  the  subject/*  answered 
Baldwin,  "but  not  so  much  for  the  reasons  yon  allege.  The 
difll{'ulty  which  I  experience  in  attacking  the  French  norel  to  a 
Frencliraan  is,  that  1  cannot  honestly  attack  it  in  the  name  of  the 
English  novel ;  the  paralyzing  difficulty  of  being  between  two  hostile 
parties  which  are  both  in  the  wrong.  The  French  novel,  by  ita 
particular  system  of  selection  and  treatment  of  subject,  by  choosiug  ^ 
the  nasty  sides  of  things  and  investing  them  with  an  artificial  iutel-fl 
lectual  and  emotional  value,  falsifies  our  views  of  life  and  enervates 
our  character;  the  Knglisb  novels  on  the  other  band,  falsifies  our 
views  of  life  and  euer^'ates  our  character  iu  a  different  way,  by 
deliberately  refusing  to  admit  that  things  cau  have  certain  nasty 
sides,  and  by  making  us  draw  couclusious  and  pass  judgments  upon 
the  supposition  that  no  such  nasty  factors  really  enter  into  the 
arrangement  of  things.  A  girl,  for  instance,  who  has  read  only 
I:lDgltsh  novels  has  not  merely  got  a  most  ridiculously  partial  idea 
of  life,  an  idea  which  can  be  only  of  the  most  partial  practical  utility, 
but  she  has,  moreover,  from  the  fact  of  the  disproportion  between  the 
immense  amount  of  talk  ou  some  subjects  and  the  absolute  silence 
on  others,  acquired  an  actually  false  idea  of  life,  which  may  become 
ectnaLly  practically  mitschievoua.  I  have  taken  the  example  of  a 
girl,  because  men  get  to  know  but  too  easily  the  ugly  sides  of  things 
and  of  themselves ;  and  it  has  always  struck  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing absolutely  piteous,  and  which  Hhnuld  make  an  honest  man. 
feel  quite  guilty,  in  the  fact  of  girls  being  fed  exclusively  upon  a  kind 
of  literature  which  conduces  to  their  taking  the  most  important 
steps,  nay,  what  is  almost  worse,  which  conduces  to  their  forming 
the  most  important  ideals  and  judgments  and  rules  of  conduct,  in 
ignorance  of  the  realities  of  life,  or  rather  in  a  deluded  conditioa 
about  them." 

Mrs.  iilake  looked  at  Baldwin  with  an  air  of  whimsical  com- 
passion. "  My  dear  fricud,"  she  said,  "  I  am  an  old  woman  and  an 
old  uoreliat.     When  I  was  young  I  thought  aa  you  do,  for,  permit 
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1  pe  to  »y,  all  that  array  of  scientific  arpiment  seems  to  tend  to 
pioloagiDg  people's  youth  most  marveltously  ia  some  respects.  You 
atj  ttut  it  is  unjust  that  vromea  should  lie  permitted  to  form 
ideais  and  rules  of  conduct,  thut  they  should  be  allowed  to  make 
decbioDs,  while  Labouriuf^  under  purtbL  and  erroneous  views  of  life. 
Ifl  t^t  not  cx.actly  what  Marcel  answered  when  you  called  '  Uue 
Vie'  a  filthy  boolt  ?  What  docs  that  book  do,  if  it  does  not 
^sjdightou  the  igimrance  of  which  you  cumplaiu?" 

Baldwin  shook  his  head.      "  You  misuiidci'stand  mn.     I  said  to 
yoajust  uow  tliat  the  Kuglish  noTcl  is  pcrniciouB  because  it  permits 
people,  or  rather  let  na  say  women  (for  the  ctliics  of  novels  are,  after 
^,  Iramed  entirely  for  the  benefit  or  detriment  of  women),  to  live  on 
in  the  midst  of  a  partial,  and  therefore  falsified,  notiou.  of  life.    That 
bu  nothing    to   do    with    my    strictures  on  *  Une  Vie'  or    upon 
wy  other  French  novel  whatsoever.    I  objected,  in  answer  to  JIarccI, 
tkt  a  book  like  Maupassant's  gave  a  false  impression  of  life,  because 
it  presented  as  a  literary  work — that  is  to  say,  as  something  which  we 
imtioctivcly  accept  as  a  generalization,  as  a  lesson — what  is  in  tnith 
aiserc  accidental,  exceptional  heaping  up  of  revolting  facta,  as  little 
iike  a  generalization  of  life  as  a  humpbacked  dwarf  is  like  a  6guF0 
in  a  book  of  artistic  anatomy ;  and  1  objected  to  it  still  more  because, 
like  nine  out  of  ten  French  novels,  it  dragged  the  imagination  o>'er 
pbj&ieai  details  with  which  the  Imagination  has  no  legitimate  connec- 
tion, vfaich  can  only  enervate,  soil,  and  eorrupt  it ;  because,  as  I  said, 
it  gave  an  intellectual  value  to  facts  with  whicli  the  intellect  cannot 
deal  with   the  very  smallest  proGt  in   the  world.     I   said  just  now 
thftt,  in  attacking  the  1-Yench  novel,  I  felt  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  able  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  Kiiglish  novel ;  at  present  the 
ease  is  exactly  reversed  :  1  feel  the  difKeulty  of  attacking  the  reatric- 
tions  of  the  Knglish  novel,  because  the  excesses  of  the  French  novel 
arc  staring  me  in  the  face.      1  assure  you  that  one  pays  a  price  for 
the  satisfaction  of  remainiug  independent  between  two  rival  systems 
of  norcl-writing,  as  one  doe*  for  remaining  independent  between  two 
ri\il    political  or  religious  parties :  the  price  of  being  continually 
isolated  and  continually  in  antagonism  ;  dragged,  or  rather  pushed 
away,  firom  side  to  side,  sickened,  insulted  in  one's  own  mind,  told 
by  oneself  that  one  is  narrow-minded  and  immoral  by  turns.    I  know 
tkiat,  if  I  wrote  a  novel,  it  would   be  laughed  at  as  stuff  for  school- 
giih  by  my  French  and  Italian  friends,  and   howled  down  as  unfit 
fbrfcunily  reading  by  my  own  country-people." 

"  Veiy  likely,"  answered  Mrs.  Blake,  "  and  it  would  serve  you 
rigHt  for  not  having  the  courage  to  decide  boldly  between  the  timidity 
of  die  English  aud  the  shamelessness  of  the  French." 

"1  do  decide.     I  decide  boldly  that   both   are   in  the  wrong.     I 
casaot  admit  that  a  man  should  give  his  adherence  to  either  party  if 
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•lie  tlitnlc  eacli  represents  an  excees.  At  tLat  rate,  it  vould  be  impos- 
nble  ever  to  form  a  tLird  party  in  wbom  justice  sbouM  reside,  and 
tbitigji  would  always  go  on  swingtog  from  one  absurdity  or  one  evil 
to  the  other.  1  see  that  you  cousider  me  already  as  a  partisan  of 
the  French  novel.  Fcrmit  nic  to  say  that  I  irould  rather  that  the 
EngliBh  novel  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Sunday  reading  for 
girls  of  twelve  than  that  such  u  novel  as  Maupassant's  'Hue  \'ie'  or 
Oauticr's  '  Mademoiselle  de  Maupiu '  should  be  irrittcn  id  this  ■ 
country.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  can  scarcely  tliink  of  a  dozeu 
modem  French  noveU  in  whtt:h  I  should  nut  like  to  cut  out  whole 
passages,  sometimes  whutc  clja)>ters,  from  fialxac  to  Daudet.  Let  me 
explain  myself,  and  reca]iitulatc  what  I  consider  the  sins  of  the  modern 
French  novel.  One  of  thtse,  furtunately  rarcj  but  gaining  ground 
every  day,  can  be  dismisaed  at  once:  1  mean  the  allusion  to  par*! 
ticular  kinds  of  evil  which  are  so  exceptional  and  abnormal  that  any 
practical  advantage  derivable  from  knowledge  of  them  must  inevi- 
tably be  utterly  outTreighcd  by  the  disadvantage  of  introducing  into 
the  mind  vague  and  diseased  suspicions.  The  other  priucipal  sins  of 
modern  French  oovclists  arCj  to  my  mind,  first :  the  presentation  of 
remarkable  cril  vitbout  any  comment  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
or  witLout  any  presentation  of  remarkable  good  to  counterbniance, 
by  its  moral  nod  ocalhetical  stimulu^i,  the  enervating  etfirct  of  familiarity 
with  evil.  The  sight  of  evil  ia  not  merely  necessary,  if  evil  is  to 
diminish;  it  is  irbolesome,  if  it  awakens  indignation  :  it  is  good  for 
ua  to  maiutaiu  our  power  of  taking  exeeptiou,  of  pi-otcsting,  of 
hating;  it  is  good  for  us,  in  moral  matters,  to  have  the  instinct  of 
battle.  But  this  becomes  impossible  if  evil  is  represented  as  the  sole 
occupant  of  this  earth:  in  that  case  we  no  longer  have  any  one  to 
tight  for,  and  we  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  how  to  fight  for  ourselves. 
So  much  for  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  pessimistic  misrepresents- 
tioD,  or  at  all  events  the  rcprosentatioa  of  an  unfairly  selected  speci- 
IDCD  of  life.  It  distinctly  diminishes  our  energies  for  good.  The 
other,  and  I  decidedly  tliink  even  worse,  great  sin  of  French  novelists 
is  their  habit  of  describing  the  pliyaical  sides  of  love,  or  of  what 
people  call  love,  whether  it  be  socially  legitimate  or  socially  iUcgitt- 
mate.  Such  desci-iptious  arc  absolutely  nuneccssary  for  the  psycho- 
logical completeness  of  (heir  work,  since,  as  I  8ai<l  to  Marcel,  they,— 
drag  the  mind  and  the  intellectual  emotions  into  regions  liclow  theidH 
cogniiiancc,  and  cram  them  with  impressions  which  tliey  can  never 
digest,  which  remain  as  a  mere  foul  nuisance ;  besides,  by  stimitlating' 
instincts  which  require  not  stimulation,  but  repression,  they  entirely 
betray  the  mission  of  all  ititcUectual  work,  which  is  to  develop 
the  higher  sides  of  our  nature  at  the  expense  of  the  lower.  There 
is  not  a  single  description  of  this  kind  which  might  not  most  ndraa 
tageously  be  struck  out,  and   I  could   have   gone  on  my  knees 
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^au^it  to  supplicate  him  to  siifijircss  whulc  passngcH  and   jiHgcs  of 
4  ^aflame  Borarr,'  which  I  consider  a  raoat  moral  and  useful  novel. 
X  don't  think  you  yourself  vould   bo   more  rigorous  in  dealing  with 
the  French  novel." 

Mrs.  Blake  looked  puzzled.     "  I  confess   I  can't  well    conceive 

•  Idadamc   Bovary '  with  those  parts  left  out,"   she  said,  "  nor  do  I 

eleiHy  understand,    sioce   you   are    so  uncompromising  with    the 

Pioach  novel,  why  iu  the  world  you  canuot  rest  xatisfied  with  tlie  Eng- 

liahoDe.      You  seem  to  me  to  be  merely  removing  its  limits  in  order 

tofctice  the  French  novel  round  with  tlicm.      What  do  you  want?" 

''I  want  absolute  liberty  of  itelectiou  and  treatmcut  of  subjects  to 

tlieesclusion  of  all  abnormal  suggestion,  of  all  prurient  description, 

^ail  of  all  pessimistic  misrepresentation.      I  want  the  English  novelist 

toksvc  the  right  of  treating  the  social  and   moral  sides  of  all  rela- 

tiou  in  life,  as  distinguished  from  treating  their  physical  sides.      I 

tnat  bim  to  deal  with  all  the  situations  in  which  a   normal  biioian 

meA,  as  distinguished  from  a  human  body,  can  find  itself.     I  want, 

iotbort,  that  the  man  or  woman  who  purports  to  show  us  life  in  a 

0iinner  far  more  minute  and  far  more  realistic  than  the  poctj  should 

XCoriTcthc  same  degree  of  liberty  of  action  as  the  poet." 

*  As  Swinburne  in  the  first  series  of  '  Poems  and  Ballads  *  ?  "  asked 
'n.  Blake,  with  a  sneer. 

Baldwin  looked  finite  angry.  "  If  people  are  irrational,  is  that  my 
tV  he  eiclaimcd.  "  You  know  perfectly  well  that  if  1  condemn 
Uaspsssant,  and  Daudct,  and  Zola,  I  condemn  Swinburne,  in  the 
foemt  you  allude  to,  a  hundred  times  worse,  because  he  has  no  po»- 
ble  moral  intention  to  plead,  because  his  abomiiiAtions  are  purely 
utK.  The  liberty  which  I  ai^k  for  the  English  novelist  is  the 
y  which  is  given  to  a  poet  like  Browning,  or  Browning's  wife — 
the  liberty  in  the  choice  of  subject  which  we  would  none  of  us  deny 
to  Shakespeare.  Does  the  English  public  disapprove  of  *  The  King 
and  the  Book/  of  '  Aurora  Leigh/  of  the  plot  of  '  Othello  '  or  of 
'  Measure  for.  Sleasurc '  ?  Well,  ask  yourself  what  the  English 
public  would  say  of  a  novelist  who  should  treat  *  Othello '  or 
'  Measure  for  Measure/  who  should  venture  upon  writing  '  Aurora 
t^Bt^'  or  'The  Uiag  and  the  Book/  in  prose.  Let  us  look 
a.  iDotnent  at  this  Inst.  You  will  not,  I  supposCj  deny  that  it  ia 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  noble  works  of  our  day;  to  my 
snd,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  '  Miserablcs/  by  far  the 
mcM  magnificent  and  the  most  noble.  Now  tlic  plot  of  '  Tlic  Ring 
wad  the  Book '  is  one  which  no  English  uovclist  would  dnro  to 
hKiulle;  Hodie  would  simply  refuse  to  circulate  a  novel  the  immense 
\iiilk  of  which  consisted  in  the  question,  discussed  nud  rediscusscd  by 
hal^*^scD  persons  :  Has  there  been  adultery  between  Pompilia  and 
CiJoiHwclii  ?     Has  Guido  Franccschiai  tried  to  push  his  wife  into 
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dishoDoar,  or  has  be  bccu  tlisboQUurtd  by  hU  wife?  Ask  youraet 
what  would  have  becu  the  fate  uf  this  buok  had  it  been  written  by 
an  unknown  man  in  prose.  Every  newspaper  critic  would  hare 
shrieked  that  the  situation  was  intolerable,  aud  that  the  mind  of  the 
reader  had  been  dragged  through  an  amount  of  evil  suggestion 
which  no  height  of  sanctity  in  Pompilia  or  Caponsacchi  could 
possibly  compensate.  I  foresee  your  answer :  you  arc  going  to 
Tcjoin  that  poetry  addresses  a  select,  a  higher,  more  moral,  more 
mature  public  than  does  the  novel ;  that  the  poet,  therefore,  may 
say  a  great  deal  where  the  novelist  must  liold  his  tongue.  Is  it  not 
to  ?  Well,  to  this  I  enu  only  answer  (forgive  mc,  for  you  are  a 
novelist  yourself)  that  1  would  rather  never  put  pen  to  paper  than  be 
ft  novelist  upon  such  terms.  What,  is  a  man  or  woman  who  feels  and 
understands  and  represents,  as  strongly  and  keenly  and  clearly  as  any 
poet,  to  be  thrust  into  an  inferior  category  merely  because  he  or  sho 
happens  to  write  in  pro*e  instead  of  writing  in  verse?  Is  the  novel, 
the  one  great  literary  form  produced  by  our  age,  as  the  drama  and 
the  epic  were  pro<;luccd  by  other  ages,  to  appeal  to  a  public  of  which 
we  are  to  take  for  granted  that  it  is  so  infinitely  less  mature,  so  iufi- 
nitcly  less  iutelligeut,  and  less  cleau-miuded  than  the  public  of  tho 
poet?  A  public  of  half-grown  boys  or  girls,  too  silly  to  understand 
the  bearings  of  things;  u  public  of  depraved  men  aud  women,  in 
whom  every  suggestion  of  evil  will  awake,  not  iuvigoraliug  indigna- 
tion, but  a  mere  disgusting  and  dangerous  response  ?  Tell  me :  is 
the  novelist  tu  confcs«i  that  he  addresses  a  public  too  foolish  and  to( 
base  to  be  addressed  jjlainly  ?" 

Mrs.  Blake  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.     In  her  youth,  while  shi 
had  still  believed    in   the  nobility  of   mankind,  she  had   written 
novel  which  had  been  violently  atLickcd  as  immoral ;  and  ever  since, 
in  proportion  as  her  opinion  of  men  and  women  had  become  wot 
and  worse,  she  had  carefully  avoided  what  she  colled   "  sailing  tc 
near  the  wind  ; "  a  woman,  the  morality,  as  people  called  it,  of  wh( 
hooks  was  due  to  deep  moral  scepticism,  in  the  same  way  that  the' 
decorum,  the  safety,  of   certain   great  cities  is  due  to  the  State's 
acquiescence  in  the  existence  of  shameful  classes, 

"That's  all  very  fine,"  she  answered,  "in  theory;  but  look  at  the 
practical  result  of  letting  novelists  treat  certain  subjects  in  a  pure- 
minded  way ;  you  have  it  in  Trance.  In  order  to  prevent  people 
getting  to  the  thin  ice,  we  must  forbid  their  going  on  to  the  putid;l 
we  must  fence  it  round  and  write  up  '  No  trespassing  allowed.* 
Believe  me,  were  the  Eoglish  novelist  permitted  to  write  a  '  Ring 
and  the  Book'  or  an  'Aurora  Leigh'  in  prose^  he  would  have 
written '  Une  Vie '  or  '  Nana '  before  tbe  year  was  out." 

Baldwin  shook  his  head.      "  Vou  arc  entirely  mistaken,"  he  said ; 
"  these  novels  are,   could    not   be,    the  result   of  greater  liberty 
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giren   to  the  English  novel,  for  they   are  not  the  result  of 
liberty    given   to  the  French  novelist    They   are  the  result 
uip)y  of  the  demoralization  of  France^  and  of   all    nations  in- 
SneiKed    by    France,    in   certain    matters :    a    demoralization    dac 
Mitlf,  perhaps,  to  a  habit   engrained    in   the  race ;    partly,  most 
cotainly,   to   the  abominable  system   uf  foreign   female  education 
ud  of  foreign  marriage  ;  doc,   in  short,  to  the  fact   of    French 
arilisatioa  (aad  under  the  head  of  French  I  include  Italian,  Spanish, 
anil  RuMtan)  being  to  a  much  greater  extent  a  masculine  civilization, 
msdeby  men  for  men,  and  therefore  without  the  element  of  chastity 
vUcb  womea  have  elaborated  throughout  the  centuries,  and  which 
ool)'  women  can  diffuse.     The  French  may  not  be  more  liccDtJous 
this  the  English ;  but  they  are  less  ashamed  of  licentiousness,  or, 
rattier,  not  ashamed  of  it  at  all ;  and  when  I  say  the  French  I  mean 
tbe  Latiu  peoples  and  the  Russians  and  Poles  as  well.     If  yon  had 
liied  abroad  as  much  as  I  have,  you  would  know  that  the  incidenLi 
irliirh  revolt  us   most  in   French   novels    arc   the   incidents  which 
ftie  taken  as  matter  of  course  in   French- speaking   couutriesj  that 
He  allusions  and    discussions   which  seem   to   us   most  intolerable 
■Knutde  freely  wherever,  out  of  the  presence  of  nnmarricrl  women, 
Frtach  or  Italian  ia  spoken.     Ko  thoroughbred  lilnglish  person^-at 
leitt,  no  thoronghbred  Englishwoman — can  have  a  conception  of  the 
perfect  simplicity,  the  iuuocence  of  heart  I  might  almost  say,  with 
«bkh  French  and  Italian  and  Russian  women,  absolutely  virtuons  in 
conduct  and  even   theoretically  opposed   to  vice,  bandy  about 
ftioos,  sutipiciuus,  aceusatiuua,  which  would  make  uu  English- 
is  hair  stand  ou  cud.     There  is,  iu  what  I  may  call  the  I^YcdcIi 
orid,  a  positive  habit  of  putting  nasty  coustructious  upon  things, 
is  as  striking  in  its  way  as  our  English  habit  of  always  pre- 
[inding  that  such  a  thing  as  vice  cannot  exist  among  our  respectable 
a  perfect  Philistinism — or  even  Pharisaism — uf  eril,  as 
Btional   as  our  Philistinism  of  good.      The  immorality  of  the 
Fnoch  novel  is  simply  the  immorality  of  French  society." 
'Aod  you  think,"  asked  Mrs.  Blake,    sceptically,  "  that  English 
tyis  not  sufficiently  immoral  to  produce,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  a 
Ptttch  novel  ?     My  poor  Baldvin  I  " 
'I  think  so,  moat  certainly.     And  I  think  that  if  English  society 
ifafficicntty  immoral  to  produce  a  French  novel,  the  sooner  it 
BU  »  the  better;  for  in  that  case  our  English  novel  would  be 
filaort  the  worst  sign  of  our  weakness  and  depravity — a  white  leprosy 
[  <j1  ijpocmy  and  cowardice.     If  England  were  sufTiciently  immoral 
topwlnce  a  French  novel,  and  restrsuned  from  so  doing  merely  by 
MtTOdtiwial  reasons,   why   the  whole  of  our  nation  would  simply 
lk«  Jta  better    than    a  convent-bred  young  French  girl  of  whom  I 
btud  litety,  who  iras  no';  permitted  to  go  to  a  ball  for  fear  of  nieet- 
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ing  young  men,  and  who  slipped  out  every  night  her  mother  was 
a  pftrty,  and  took  a  solitary  walk  on  the  boulevards." 

"Speaking    of   girls,   there    is    your    cousin   walking   along 
roa<l  with  Marcel,"  interrupted  Mrs,   Blake.     "  I  think,  considi 
the  sort  of  young  ladies   to  whom,  according  to  his  novels,  ho 
accustomed,  it  would  he  as  well  that  we  should  accompany  these  rcf 
scntativcs  of  a  moral  and  an  immoral  civilization  on  their  walk." 

J}aldwia  laughed.    "  You  are  more  l''reiich  than  Marcel  himself] 
he  exclaimed. 

Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Blake  had  kood  overtaken  the  two  young 
OD  the  road  which,  leading  to  a  patch  of  moor  that  had  got  enclo 
among  the  pasture  land,  wound  along  the  rouud  hills,  covered 
grass  and  com  and  park  laud,  above  the   big  nanafacturing  dtj 
which  lay,   wrapped   in    grey   fog,   with   its  hundreds  of   chimne 
smoking  away,  invisible  in  the  valley.     The   morning  was  fine; 
appeared  to  foe  walking  in  the  sunsluncj  feeling  it  on  one's  bnc): 
accompanied  by  one's  shadow;  hut  tliia  sunlit  patch  extended  otiljj 
few  paces  around  one,  and  moved  on  as  one  tuovc<l,  leaving  all 
rest  of  the  earth  veiled  in  a  denae  and  not  at  all  luminous  miit 
blackish  grey — of  the  grey  in  which   there   is   no   blue   at  all, 
which  seems  like  a  mere  dilution  of  black  ;  the  grey  of  eonj-sn 
heavy  all  round,  but   perceptibly  thickening  and   gaining  hlsckn 
iu  one  spot,  where  the   hidden  chimneys  of  the  black   city  ilo 
poured  their  blackish-grey  smoke-wreaths  into  the  blackisb-grcysi 

"  Oh,  how  cau  you  write  about  such  women,"  Dorothy  was  si^ 
to  Slarcel,  "  and  write  about  them  bo  quietly — look  at   them 
paint  them  as  tf  they  were  merely  a  curious  efifect  of  light,  mereljrj 
strange  sky  like  this  ouu?^' 

"  What  else  are  they  ?  "  answered  Marcel.     "  I  mean,  what 
CAU  they  be  to  an  artist  or  a  psychologist?     We  cannot  dcGtrayi 
women  because  there  are  other  women,  like  you.  Miss  Dorothy, 
are  all  that  they  are  not,  any  more  than  we  cau  forbid  this  so 
this  fog,  to  exist  because  there  are  mornings  full  of  light,  and  br 
and  freshness.      We  cannot  prevent  their  existing,  and  cannot  hi^ 
from  ourselves  that  as  this  fog,  this  smoke,  has  beauties  strange 
eerie,  which  make  it  valuable  to  a  painter ;  so  also  auch  women, ' 
perverse,  heartless,  destructive,  have  a   value,  a  strange  unhcaW 
charm  for  the  imagination." 

There  was  a  brief  silence;  then  Baldwin  and   Mrs.  Blake  ht 
Dorothy's  voice,  earnest  and  agitated,  answering  the  languid  Toi»J 
Marcel,  as  they  walked  on  enveloped  in  the  mist. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said ;  "  you  think  that,  because  yon  have  nerer 
what  those  women  are,  because  it  has  never  come  home  to  you." 

Marcel  sighed.     "  I  fear  it  Las  come  homo  to  me  but  too  mi 
Misa  Dorothy,"  he  answered. 
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"  TUt  in  Dot  what  I  mean.  Vou  may  bave  kuowa  womea 
lite  that — I  dare  suy  you  bavc — aud  still  out  hare  knowa  all  that 
iktr  wkkednesa  incauti.  If  you  liad  you  could  not  talk  like 
^  about  skies  and  ligbt  aud  mist.  X  bare  known  such  a 
ffom&o,  koQirn  the  full  meauiug  of  such  a  wumau.  I  can't  Tei7 
fctl  explain ;  my  ideas  are  rather  confused,  you  know  j  but 
I  BsderstaDd  that  1  uuderstoud  that  woman's  real  meaning.  I 
hiut  a  friend  once ;  she  was  beautiful,  and  youn^,  and  noble,  and 
jic  »as  dying;  and  her  husband,  instead  of  caring  for  her,  cared 
tar  1  woman  such  as  you  describe  in  your  novel ;  the  two  betrayed 
■nil  outra^d  her,  and  made  her  lost  years  bitterness  and  ignominy. 
51k  is  dead  now,  I  am  thaukrut.  Ij<utt  year  I  went  to  the  play  in 
Pirii.  Tliey  were  giving  one  of  thosi:  horrible,  vulgar  vaudcrilles, 
JUl  of  half^ressed  people,  and  horriii,  hideous  songs  and  jokes;  it 
vu  all  about  a  burlesque  actrcM,  a  tort  of  apothcosiK  of  bcr.  There 
■en  lots  of  people  in  the  theatre ;  and  some  one  pointed  out  to  me, 
in  one  of  the  boxes,  the  woman  who  had  made  my  friend  so  vinhappy. 
Sbe  was  what  people  call  a  lady,  quite  young,  benutifuUy  dres«ed> 
witii  a  beaatiful,  delicate  face,  and  «be  was  laughing  and  blushing  a 
ficti  deal  behind  her  fan,  and  looking  very  happy.  It  was  the  lirat 
tine  that  I  Imd  ever  seen  her^  and  I  never  expected  to  sec  her  there. 
I  cuald  not  take  my  eyes  off  her.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  felt :  as  if 
Kpedpice  had  suddenly  opened  bcfurt;  mc.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
S!ie  seemed  somehow  to  be  the  conccntratlun  of  what  was  going  on 
00  the  stage ;  the  play  tiecmed  to  be  about  herj  the  songs  about  her. 
fihc  seemed  to  be  framed,  as  it  were,  beautiful  and  delicate  though 
ibf  iiM,  in  all  that  indecency  and  vulgarity,  those  hideous  gestures, 
lint  frightful  music,  those  disgusting  jokes.  And  the  play  seemed 
tn  become  terrible,  tragic,  as  if  some  one  were  being  killed  aome- 
rttrc.  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it.  Bnt  ever  since  that 
ntning  I  have  understnwl  what  a  bad  woman  is." 

Dorothy's  voice  died  away,  hot  and  hoarse. 

"Did  you  hear?"   13aldwiu  whispered  to  Mrs.   Blake.     '*Well; 

vUt  my  cousin  has  just  been  saying   is  a  thing  which  an  English 

tbORliai  would   not  be  allowed  to  say  ;  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 

ttior  us  the  bad  woman  in  her  box ;   and  he  would  not  be  allowed, 

tterefure,  to  show  us  what  was  passing  in  that  girl's  heart,  all  the 

nbellion  of  outraged  love  aud  respect,  uU  that  great  aud  holy  indig- 

Ultoii,     And  yet,  to  have  seen  the  contents  of  Dorothy's  heart  at 

dial  moment,  braces  our  soul,  does  us  more  moral  good  thou   the 

Bgbt  of  all  the  bad  women  in  Christendom  could  do  uu  harm ;  for  it 

mnns  that  w-e  have  stood  for  a  moment  In  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 

if  the  tme  God,  whose  name  is  Love  aud  Indignation." 


Vernon  Lbb. 
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rpiIE  niral  constitution  of  Prussia,  excepting  the  Kliine  pro 
_L  was  biased,  down  to  quite  roi^cnt  times,  upon  &  STStcm  of  tc 
aod  manorial  juriadictioDs,  wliich  stood  out  in  marked  contrul 
that  tree  couatitutiou  which  the  municipal  borougha  had  obi 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  aod  vhich,  after  a  decadence  of* 
centuries,  wa^  revived  in  a  uiodcru  form  iu  the  ^lunicipal  Coi 
tlous  Act  of  Freiherr  von  Stciu  in  1808  (sec  Comempokakx  £j 
Deccmlwr,  188 1,  No.  2). 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  irlicrcas  this  Bjsteiu  of  maooi 
roaiiifeittly  t>cgun  to  decay  in  England  by  the  end  of  the  ) 
Agca,  it  should  since  the  fifteenth  century  in  Germany  show  a 
teudeticy.  The  reasons  for  this  development  arc  to  he  fon 
the  financial  eomlitious  that  then  prevailed,  and  also  in  th 
that  the  German  Kmperor  had  already  lost  hia  executive  i 
while  the  higher  functions  of  monarchy  were  as  yet  left  u&fi] 
by  the  princes  in  the  several  States.  fl 

The  Electors  of  Brandenburg,  as  comitcs  of  thcT 
were  the  hereditary  judges  of  the  lands  and  lives  of  their  tot 
at  the  aame  time  they  vera  bound  by  the  Uttb  of  the  £m| 
administer  justice  "secundum  legem  terrae,"  to  ap|»oint 
{Schvffai)  according  to  the  principle  of  a  judicium  parim 
to  meet  all  expeuiies  out  of  tbctr  domain  lands.  The  n 
nance  of  the  courts,  tlie  fees  of  the  jndges,  the  execution  i 
senteuceii  passed,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  connected  ni 
administration  of  justice,  all  contributed  to  form  tho  beavie 
moat  lasting  burden  of  the  sovpreign'a  exchequer.  Dcaidc 
as   patrons  of   numerous   country   churches,  they   had   to  da 
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couidcrAble  part  of  the  expenses  arising  from  the  building  of  churches, 
lail  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  Itcncc  an  extrciue  reailinevs  to 
bte  themselves  from  their  burdens  by  cnfeotling  the  holders  of 
bigbtV  ficfi,  and  the  larger  freeholders  in  the  village  community, 
vitL  jadiciaiy  powers  and  church  patronage  ;  and  these  latter  were 
UKidy  to  receive  as  their  lords  to  give.  I'^or  since  the  fiftceutli 
ceDtnrr  the  couotr)^  ujuires  nere  [gradually  accustoming  thciusi;lves 
to  cultivate  their  own  properties,  and  it  was  now  evidently  in 
their  own  interest  to  acquire  the  judiciary  and  police  |>owcni  over 
tbtir  peasant  neighbours  and  labourcre,  whence  from  thin  time 
oitnrds  the  extremely  numerous  enfeuffments  with  local  court*. 
And  so  too. the  territorial  princes  followed  a  similar  systt^m  vith 
rapect  to  the  great  domain  lands — that  is  to  say,  each  domain 
«is  idministercd  hy  a  steward  or  farmer,  with  judiciary  and  police 
porers  over  all  village  communities  in  whieli  there  was  no  squire 
ilready  possessing  those  powcm. 

L'pou    this   basis    there    arose    about    tins    time    in     the    larger 

principalities   the    Landstunde — the    three    estates    of    the    land — 

tOBsmting   of  prelates,    manorial   lordu,    and   mayoH   of   horoughi. 

Siaca  fiefs  were  inalienable  in  (jermany.  there  has  arisen  from  these 

ROiKirial  squires   an  hereditary  lesser  nobility.      And  so   too  from 

the    wicct     burgesses     of    the     towns,     greedy    after    a    similar 

nclQiireDCSs  there  arose  gradually  a  privileged  body  of  citizens. 

flUianen,   burgetstt,    and  peaaaala   arc  from  henceforth    the    three 

"•tstoB  civileii"  of  Cierraan  society  ;  and  for  tbesu  Parliaments  the 

vuUer  freeholders  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  urban  population 

*fR  excluded    from    tbc    very    lirst.      Now,  through    their   ever- 

totnuing    Ijnuncial   di^icuttie^    the    princes    were    forced    into    a 

klplesa   dependence    upon   the  estates,   and  these    latter    enabled 

to  txtort  from   them  the  confirmatiou  and  extension  of  their  priri- 

llpa  and  liberties,  especially  exemption  from  taxes.    Wbcn  magisterial 

(•HfB  are  thus  exercised  in  a  xmall  sphere  they  lead  to  the  opprcs- 

««  of  tbc  weaker  classes.     The  judicial  power,  which  invests  the 

U  of  the  manor  with     the    right   of    coniirming    all   aalcs,    wills, 

■nria^  setclcmentB,  &c.,  leads    to   the   depression  of   tbc  freehold 

lOHiitrj'.  anil  to  their  gradual  assimilation  to  the  copyholders.    The 

laGce  power  bind^  thu  peasantry  nnd  labouring  claHses  to  tlic  soil,  for 

M  ooe    can   enter  on    the   manor  or  leave  the  same  without  the 

filBBftiit  of  the   lord.     Throuf^h    this  same    police    power   what  was 

MJjpuUr  a   free   contract    fur  service  on   tlic   part  of  the  peasant 

4C  Uboarcr  was  changed   into  an  hereditary  scccagc   service.      And 

tWtlken  arMC  a  Ktatc  of  Tilleinage,  which  was  very  nearly  the  %%n\t 

W&ctsieii  and  bondsmen,  for  freeholders  and   copyboldrn*.     Then 

Oar  ihe  ooafuscd   time*  of  the    Thirty  Years'   \Var,  and  the  old 

ihieh  were  before  faint,  uov  disappeared  completely,  so 
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lis  to  be  no  longer  rccognixable.  In  the  niral  population  there  were 
now  only  tlie  two  classes  of  lortU  aiifl  villcina,  and  by  the  side  of 
tliosc  the  clergy;  the  other  learned  professions  and  the  Govcrn- 
n,eut  officials  preserved  their  personal  liberty  merely  as  "exempt 
[lersotifl"  {Erijiiirie). 

It  was  during  the  age  of  the  Reformation  that  the  Estates  of  the 
liiud  attained   their  lughest  [>erruction  in  Germany.     lu  the  Thirty 
Years'   War   they  rouehcd  their   tnrning-puint.       From    that    tiiDe 
onwards  the  narrow  base  of  their   constitution  reveals  itself  in   th& 
exclusivcucss  with  whirh   tlicy  only  cotiihine  to   preserve  their  own 
rommon  pririlcges,  while  they  east  the  burdens  of  government  upon 
tlie  weaker  classes.      But,  at  the  name  tirtu>,  the  unspe&knbic  misery, 
dcgradaliun,  and  poverty  wliicb   this  war   bequeatlied  as  its  legacy, 
recalled  tht*  great  dynasties   of  Germany  to  a  fuller  recognition  of^H 
their  duties  as  mouarehs.     The  Great  Elector  recovered  for  the  State^^ 
ita  legal  and  necessary  powers,  by  appointing  numerous  State  Commis- 
sioners, primarily  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  perpetual  taxes  from 
boroughs  and  peasants  which  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  ren- 
dered requisite.  Tlie  principal  commissioner  for  the  county (AVcr^Ar/c^ J- 
commhaar)  received  after  1701  the  title  of  Landnfth,  and  became  from 
tliat  time  onward  the  chief  iutcrmediary  between  the  central  govern- 
ment and  the  manors.      In  the  instructions  given  to  tiiese  officiaU 
we  find  that  the  "  protection  of  the  subject'''  is  made  their  first  and 
cUefest  duty.    From  tliis  time  onwards,  the  Royal  power  prevented  all 
arbitrary  ejection  of  the  peasant  from  bis  holding,  and  forbade  the 
a|tpropriatioD  of  his  lands  by  the  squire ;  corporal  chastisement  wa^B 
]jrDhibited,  and  the  squire  was  bound  to  support  his  tcnant!i  in  uld  age, 
poverty,  or  distress,   and   to   provide  for  the  necessary  enlucalioii  of 
their  children ;  all  who  bad  served   in    the  army  were   freetl  from 
personal  viltciuagc,  and  the  peasant's  right  lii  property  in  the  domain 
manors  was  rntlBcd  and  enuhrnicd.     In  onler  to  inarry  unt  these  |H'iD- 
ciples  of  reform,  the  Great  Elector  itircstcd  a  targe  liody  of  officials 
(the   Gehfime   Stanturath)  with   powers  similar   to   thonc  wliich  the 
I'rtvy  Council  obtained  in  the  epoi^'li  of  tbc  Tudors.      Under  Frederick 
\Villiam     I.    the    great    provincial    courts    [Kriegii-  und  V^maMn^ 
kamvicni)    are  established   as  a  connecting  link   between  the  Privy 
<_'outirii  and  the  county  commissioner    [Lnndralh).     For  nearly  one 
hundred  years  the  government  machinery  of  absolute  monarchy  thus 
set  in  motion  sufficed  to  provide  the  enormous  suras  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Urge  standing  army,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford 
llic  wcttker  classes  protection  by  an  extensive  right  of  complaiijl 
from  the  local  authorities  to  the  Landrath,  then  to  provincial  courts, 
and  finally  to  the  Privy  Council.     Absolute   monarchy  thought  tha^ 
it' had  fulfilled  its  duty  and  had  doue  cuougb  when  it  had  affordeflfl 
this  protection.     Nay,  tne  legislation   of  Frederick  the  Great  even 
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cou6rmcd  tlie  old  privUcgcSj  and  proclaimed  tbe  legal  distinction  of 
"nobility,  burgesses,  and  pcaaaTitry  "  as  the  general  law  of  the  land. 
Absolute  monarcliy,  however,  }ind  as  yet  but  partially  realized  tho 
Tork  that  was  set  before  it.  Labour  was  stilt  in  a  stntc  of  lioudago 
erciTwhcre.  It  is  to  this  bondage  of  labour  that  we  must  trace  the 
icakncM  of  the  Prussian  State ;  it  w.i8  the  source  of  all  the  dcpn^Mloii 
of  agricnlture  and  trade,  of  the  impoverishment  of  all  clasaea  of 
loriety ;  it  was  tbe  ultimate  cause  of  the  sudden  fall  of  the  monarchy 
of  Kredcrick  the  Great  before  tbe  superior  force  of  llic  revivified 
locietj  of  France  under  its  Kmperor  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Prussia    bad    lo»t    half  iu  territorv  iu    1807^  but  bad    fortunately 

Ktsincd   the   old    German   provinces,  whose    intercsta   were  cloaely 

tioaod  up    with    tbovc    of   tlie    Ilobcnzollem    dynasty.      And   now 

immediately  after  these  disasters  a  new  era  begins  with  the  Icgislutiou 

of  Stein  and  f  lardcnberg.      Not  only  do  they  recognize  that  tbe  foun- 

dilion  of  national  power  lies  in  a  free  peasant  proprietorship,  and  in 

free  and  unrestricted   labour,  hut  they  carry  out  these  principles  in 

10  exemplary  manner.     The  absolute  freehold  was  secured  to  the 

IKiaanC  when  he  had  made  over  one-third  or  one-balf  to  his  landlord, 

ud  that  according  to   tbe  same  principles  under  which,  during  tbe 

Middle  Ages,  the  knight  had  gained  an  hereditary  right  in  his  fief — 

that  is  to  say,  in  return  for  military  acrYiec ;  and  bad  not  tbe  Prussian 

t  been  forced  to  serve  in  his  conntry's  armies  for  many  agca, 

to  pay  tbe  taxes  for  the  sapport  of  those  armies  instead  of  bit 

ifd  ?     Xor  was  the  peasant  any  longer  bound  to  the  soil-     Thia 

naditioD,  which  bod   arisen  through   the  police  powers  of  the  lord 

of  tie  manor,  was  now  summarily  abolished.     The  aoecage  aervicca 

ntt  now   redeemed;    nor  was  great  compensation  paid,  for  such 

bted  sernce   was  but  of  small  value.     By  tbe  side  of  tbe  manor, 

«ith    ila    demesne    lands,    manorial    stewards,    tenant*,    serrantt, 

isd  labourers,  there  again  appeared  fret  village  commuoitiea,  and  a 

lil)DuriDg  class  that  waa  at  liberty  to  settle  wberevcr  it  wished. 

to  order,  however,  to  bring  about  these  changes,  and  to  realize 
4ii  Ixtedom  of  trade  in  town  aod  conntnr,  it  was  neceaany 
■■oltaneoosly  to  reform  the  mdmmatraiitx  tygtem.  Steia  aad 
Hsnlenbei^  now  replaced  tbe  cnmbenomc  Privy  Council,  which  waa 
ttkfctlier  uDsuited  to  the  carryiBg  oot  of  gnst  reConM,  hj  >C«faioet 
rf  five  principal  SecRtarica  of  State,  appoisCed  at  plcann.  Tbe 
fisce  of  the  no  leas  cambenone  old  provincial  coorta  {Kriefft-  tmd 
Ikmimiuiwmmrrm)  was  now  sapffied  bf  mtemlj  t^jguauA  caafU 
tStsirlireflenuiffin)  with  a  welUphgaeJ  wMifiaioB  of  bOMOCaa.  T1m< 
Uadimlh  appeared  now  as  general  comniaaiooer  (or  tbe  a/ontf,  ftol 
n  fonnerly  merdy  for  the  mrai,  hs(  «J«o  tar  dM  orhM  ilfflrt«(«, 
shidi  again  rceeircd  hf  tbe  Moniapal  CflrporallM  Aet  of  lAOH  a 
Una  of  Banidpal  tclf-gOTeTumcat. 
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All  these  mcasiii'cs  of  tttlmihistrativg  atid  social  reform  in  F 
liavc  ncquircd  n  wcll-dpscrved    repiitntion,  but    they    stopiied   at 
reform  of  local  fjovemmertl  in  the  rural  diMirict*.      FVeihcrr  Ton 
bad   declared  in   tlic   plainest   terms  that   the  manorinl  jarisdu 
and  the   manorial  |K}liec  Trcrc  antiquated  aud  censuinble  on 
groundsj  and  should  therefore  ceuo  to  exist ;  but  he  himself  tiul 
proposed    nny    measnrc   cif   reform,  and    Prince   Hardcnberg  ne 
succeeded  in  dcs'tsing  any  scheme  that  wan  nt  nli  arrfptablc. 

The  fact  is  that  the  reform  here  met  with  a  difficuhy  irfi 
xiaually  escapes  the  notice  of  pnhlic  opinion.  The  hidden  ra 
on  which  these  reforms  then  shattered  was  the  itriwillingnwi 
the  people  to  alter  the  cnstomarj-  distributiou  of  taxes  i 
hnrdcns  in  the  country.  It  13  true  that  the  manorial  gentry  1 
maintained  their  iuiiuunity  from  taxes  and  many  other  privi 
long  after  the  real  justification  for  these  immunities  had  disap 
In  the  meautime,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  same  ma 
sj-sieni,  a  new  cundiliun  of  things  had  grown  up,  whereby 
burden$  of  the  counaunihj  were  much  increased  aud  laid  upoa 
mauorK,  so  as  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for  those  nojl 
privileges. 

As  chufch- patron,  the  lord  of  the  manor  had,-  as  a  rale,  to  defi 
a  third  part  of  the  ohureh  building  expenses,  and  to  a  large  cib 
the  maintenance  of  the  rectory  and  of  the  parson. 

He  was  bound  also  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  manorial  cotirti 
Jtisiice:  they  vcTC  indeed  very  scantily  endowed,  hut  alill  fortbo 
of  manor  courts  the  sum  total  amounted  to  more  than  the  expe 
of  the  royal  courts. 

He   defrayed   also  the   expenses  of  the  rtcraf  jtoUcir,  which 
likciclse  in  their  entirety  too  great  for  the  State  of  that  time  to 
Aa  executive  police  official,  the  reeve  of  the  tonnship  was  sitbordi 
to    him,    and    in   many  thousand  village*  the  laborious  duties  of 
constable  were  attached  to  an  hereditary  holding. 

Iiastly,  in  accordance  nitb  imperial  and  provincial  legislation, 
lord  of  the  manor  was  charged  with  the  support  of  the  pwr, 
naaintcnaucc  of  the  highways,  of  the  viHaffc  schoot.  and  some  ot 
parochial  burdens.  It  is  true  that  the  new  agrarian  legisi; 
had  created  free  village  communities,  who  paid,  as  far  as  t 
own  territory  extended,  mtist  of  the  taxes  just  mentioned;  buti 
squire  WHS  still  asitossrd  as  before  in  the  more  limitnl  extent  of 
manor.  After  the  remodelling  of  the  State  in  1S15,  we  find  tb 
16,000  manors,  as  against  30,000  rural  townships,  and  neither  pi 
was  inclined  to  be  charged  with  the  other's  contribution; 

This  M'as  the  real  reason  why  the  progress  of  legislation  wm  n 
checked  in  its  course,  anfl  why  the  highly  gifted  Crown  Prince,  a 
wards  Frederick  William  IV.,  was  able  to  carry  out  bis  own  per; 
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of  reform.  His  ideals  in  Church  and  State  were  those  of  a 
[ic  ngc.  Far  from  accepting  the  new  ideas  of  equality  which 
Ibe  French  Revolution  had  spread  over  Europe,  the  old  diatinctioD 
of  ruk  aod  the  maintcuancc  of  the  manorial  system  appeared  to 
lin,  at  this  cpodi  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  fundamental  elements  of  a 
iDcn'ative  poUcr.  Kot  that  he  intended  to  cast  the  reforms  of 
ill  and  Hardcubcrg  aside  without  any  farther  consideration ;  on 
ilfco  coDtrary,  he  too  would  do  bis  hest  to  make  atnsnds  to  the 
^HKDirj  for  the  wrongs  that  had  been  done  to  them,  in  past  ages. 

Iq  correspoudence  with  these  principles  new  constitutions  of 
ocntnties  and  proviucea  [Ki-eis-  und  Provin-^idlordnungea)  were  promul- 
ptcd  from  \>i22  to  1828,  the  immediate  tendency  of  which  was  to 
siiintiiu  the  three  old  estates  of  the  realm  with  newly  ddined  limits. 
To  the  procinciui  Katates  there  were  elected  regularly  (each  order 
btfin!;  an  equal  number  of  votes) :  1.  Choscu  representatives  of  the 
mnarial  gentry ;  that  is  to  say,  tlin  owners  of  all  larger  properties 
Rfistered  io  the  manorial  roll,  without  distinction  of  birth  ;  for 
inilknability  no  longer  applied  to  these  estates  by  cnminoa  law; 
2.  lleprescutatives  of  the  bui^sscs ;  in  other  words,  of  the 
o»n«rs  of  real  property  in  the  cities  and  of  the  urban  trailes  and 
wgiitracy  ;  3.  Iteprescntativea  of  the  peasantry;  that  is^  of  the 
kUersof  the  smaller  freeholds  capable  of  furnishing  a  team. 

There  was  besides  this  a  "  first  Jiistate  "  of  Lords,  but  only  in  thote 
pnnbces  in  which  there  were  suiticicnt  princes  and  counts  of  the  old 
inperial  cobility,  aud  greater  lords  of  similar  rank. 

la  the  Kstatcs  of  the  counties  {Krehtiuude)^  each  lord  of  a  manor 
iMto  baTC  one  Totc,  each  borough,  as  a  rule,  one  vote  (the  larger  as 
Bttj  as  three), but  the  third  order,  the  peaaantry,  only^rfe  rotes  in  all. 
It  was  uul  long  before  the  fundamental  error  of  the  system  showed 
iJielf  in  its  relation  to  a  well-trained  body  of  State  officials  already 
ftTTormiug  every  administrative  fiinctiou  of  any  conBeijucuce.  It 
vua  most  iDcon^ruous  sight  to  beliold  the  noble  lords  and  numerous 
Rspcctable  gentlemen  of  these  Estates  deliberating  and  passiog 
ktsxtn  aboat  the  merest  trifles.  Tn  fact,  in  the  case  of  tlie  county 
Eilntcs,  no  subject  of  deliberation  could  at  first  be  found.  M'hen, 
kfiscTcr,  it  gradually  occurred  to  these  Estates  to  occupy  them- 
itbe»  with  the  construction  of  roads,  the  contracting  of  loans, 
uil  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  liveliest  jealousy  broke  out  among  the 
BoeqiuUy  represented  orders.  It  was  found  that  on  sncli  questions, 
ifltftiag  dift'erent  interests,  the  manorial  gentry  were  represented  by 
more  than  lO.UOO  votes,  the  boroughs  by  970,  and  the  very  numerous 
l>«uaatry  by  975.  And  wheo,  in  1847,  Frederick  William  IV. 
membled  all  the  Estates  of  the  provinces  under  the  name  of  a 
oitional  Parliament  (ftTriMii^/a-  icnrf/oj),  angry  complaints  but*t 
Jlirth  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  not  only  because 
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of  the  unequal  representation  and  arbitrary  separation  of  the  tax- 
paying  classes,  btit  aho  because  of  tlie  scanty  measure  of  parliamentuy 
rights  tLst  was  vouclisafed.      One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  calamitr 
that  overwhelmed  Prussia  in  18-18  was  that  the  time  was  over  when  the  _ 
Tcprcscntutton  could  bo  bujcd  upon  different  classes  of  real  propertj.S 

The  new  Constitution  of  January  31,  1800,  was  the  child  of  these 
stormy  times.      It  established  a  Secoud  Chumbcr,  ou  the  basis  of  a 
widely  extended  Hulfratjouf  all  incnof  full  agCj  and  an  Upper  House,  half 
uf  which  was  named  by  the  kiug,  the  other  half  elected  by  the  liighGr-J 
classes  of  taxpayers  (this  Upper  Iloiiftc  was,  however,  soon  snpencdcd  ™ 
by  the  [ircscEit  House  of  Lords,  which  is  appointed  by  the  hing).    In 
harmony  with  this  modern  represcntatiro  Constitutiou,  the  old  Kiitates 
of  Ibc  provinces  aud  counties,  and  also  the  niaimrs,  were  to  ilisapiiearf 
aud  their  place  was  to  be  taken  by  a  Tinifurm   system   of  boards, 
elected   by  all  ratepayers  (Article   103    of  tlie  Constitution].       IEd-J 
order  to  carry  out  these  principles  the  "  Communities,  Counties,  and," 
Provinces   Bill,    1850  ■"     {Getm-inde-,  Krtis- nmt  Proiunzialordmmg), 
formed  the  subject  of  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  fl 
both  Chambers,  and  was  promulgated  as  law  accordingly.  " 

But  the  aU-imporCant  point  of  the  local  taxes  had  again  hccn 
forgotten.  In  the  eastern  rural  districts  the  execution  of  this  law- 
was  delayed  by  the  opposition  of  those  15,000  manors  and  30,000 
townships,  which  showed  the  greatest  disinclinatiou  to  be  assessed  with 
their  ncigbours'  taxes.  Hence  the  comprehensive  legislation  of  1850 
was  at  first  unconstitutionally  suspended,  and  soon  after  formally  h 
revoked  by  a  large  majority  of  both  Houses,  and  the  system  u^| 
manorial  police  and  of  the  "  three  Instates"  of  the  provinces  and  counties 
was  again  introuuced,  in  spite  of  its  being  in  marked  opposition  to 
many  of  the  articles  of  the  present  Constitution. 

for  half  a  generation  Irom  this  period  the^e  organizations  occupied 
the  lield  of  political  controversy.  The  Liberal  party  maintained 
that  these  resuscitated  Katates  were  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  strove  to  obtain  a  uniform  system  of  communal 
representation  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  1850,  corrct ponding 
to  the  English  "Local  Boards"  nf  recent  times.  The  c^lbrts  of 
the  Conservatives  were  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Estates 
after  the  pattern  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  and  after  the  new  model 
of  the  Pruaiiian  House  of  Lords,  reformed  in  1804  on  analogous 
principles.  And  so  there  arose  au  endless  strife  of  [tarties,  the  poiat 
at  issue  being  merely  the  right  of  ^uj}'rar;e  and  the  patronage  iu 
local  government,  iu  the  midst  of  which  the  true  aims  and  ohjects 
of  self-government  receded  even  more  into  the  background.  The 
constitutional  struggle  which  soon  after  broke  out,  in  1861,  drove 
these  qucstious  still  further  out  of  view. 
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"Witli   the  establishment  of  the   North  German  Confederation  in 

\667   the    time    came   to  reconsider  this  didicult    problem.       The 

timpgle  about  the  Constitution  had  been  brought  to  nn  honourable 

IcniLDation.     Scarcely  ever  before  hud  the  monarchy  been  so  powcr- 

Ai),  and  scarcely  ever  had  the  feeling  of  contidencc  in  a  Cabinet  in 

guTtert  of  reform   been   so   great.      What  vaa  vantcd  was  neither 

Bfi  rreatc  new  class  distinctions,  nor  to  multiply  the  Tepresentation 

(d'  the  people  tlirough  new  local  Parliaments ;  what  the  State  really 

acded  vas  a  better  organiKation  of  the  executive  functions  in  local 

g«Enimcnt  to  carry  out  tlic  adDiinistratlve  law*  of  the  land.     The  in- 

ttnst«of  the  Statcdemandcd  the  organization  of  a  real  self-government. 

Tht  Slate  needed  such  a  system  for  its  police  functions,  for  the  levying 

ef  taxes  and   the   raising  of  troops^  and  for  other   functiuus  which 

csBkl  not  adequately  be  ]ierfuruied  by  mere  trained  otiicials.      Under 

ihe  State's  fostering  care  the  parochial  mind  had  to  come  back  from 

tic  xiea  of  private  interest  to  that  of  pitblic  duty.      A  counterpoise 

lalto  bn  found  against  the  contlicting  interests  and  hostile  religious 

r     needs  of  modern  society.     And  for  this  end  the  State  required  to 

^^Hcutom  thcdiflcrcnt  classes  of  society  to  the  personal  performance 

Hofoimmon  public  duties.      It  was  only  by  such  inatitutious  that  the 

HileFtoral  bodies  could  ac()nire   that  cohesion  and  public  spirit  upon 

"•liich  depends  the  vital  strength  of  all  parliamentary  govenimcnt. 

Id  the  course  of  the  year  1868  the  leading  stitesman  of  Prussia 

determined  to  undertake  the   ta«k  in   this  spirit  j  and  it -will  ever 

KoutD  one  of  Prince  Bismarck's  most  imperishable  services  that,  at 

Pi  critical    moment,    he  alone    maintained  these  higher  jioints  of 
ir  in  opposition  not   only   to  public  opinion,  but  alao  to  his  coU 
pics,  and  successfully  caused  tbem  to  prevail.* 
Ai  a  preliminary  measure  to    the   legislation   that  was  to  follow, 
nttTDcrooft  and  lengthy  conferences  were  held  between  Graf  Euleaberg, 
JBen  Home  Secretary,  and  represeutatircs  of  both  Houses  of  Farlia- 
Vwnt.     They  resulted,  it  is  true,  in  a  very  chaos  of  irreconcilable 
idcat,  but   led  to   the  important  acquisition  of  Graf  Kulenbcrg,  a 
*tatetmaa  of  genius,  for  the  right   direction,  of  reform,  the  rcaliza* 
%ion  of  which   he   carried   througli    with  considerable   ability  and 
uutinog   jicrseverancc.      In   onlcr  to  avoid  the  roeks  on  which  all 
fonner efforts  at  reform  during  the  last  fifty  years  had  wrecked,  it  was 
IwEDfcalJ  resolved  :  not  to  attempt  the  adjustment  of  local  taxes,  which 
vBiia  imjMsaibility  for  the  next  decade  at  any  rate,  considering  tbc 
eoafuied  aystem  of  local  taxation  in  Prussia.     The  problem  that 

*  Ownt  BumAtick,  tfaon  I'rMidcnt  of  the  Min'mtry,  coufcrred  with  the  mtiior  ol  this 
•AjM  to  the  but!  (Ill  whicli  MlmiinixirativD  rcfarni  uu'^lit  bn  Imilt,  and  ciccaBiauwl 
U*hUw  to  writ*  B  memorial  :fur  (irirntv  cireiilatioal  wliich  bu  sooo  afierw&rds 
■■lBitnrf»t»l  Ut  ih«  DiimBUrtuI  diftiurCiiiienU  .11  a  gi-neral  akttcU  of  nfonn.  Tho 
fioj  whit'i  tb*  ootbor  then  held  may  Ir-  -jatJiidr«<l  from  tli«  followiii][  work — 
1  Cranat'a  "  Di«  preoMischv  JECrtUtmlauiig,''  IS'U. 
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demanded  immediate  sclntion  ttqs  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
peraonal  fclf-govcmment,  compared  with  irhieh  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  and  taxes  of  the  counties  oppcared  as  a 
secondary  matter.  Already  iu  1860  a  Bill  baxed  on  these  prin- 
ciples was  brought  before  the  Lower  House,  but  the  coasidera- 
tion  of  its  particular  clauses  was  not  proceeded  with.  Id  the  course 
of  this  deliberation,  however,  an  ever -increasing  number  of  iiiHoeu- 
'^^al  members  of  both  parties  was  woa  over  to  the  side  o£  reform. 
After  tvo  repeated  endeavours,  the  Bill  was  passed  tbrongh  both 
Houses,  with  numerous  special  amendments,  and  received  the  royal 
anent.  It  was  promulgated  an  the  KreisordtiuHff  rout  I'd.  December 
1872,  and  became  law  January  1,  1874,  in  the  eastern  proviaces 
of  the  monarchy,  cxeeptin^^  Posen,  comprising  an  area  of  more  than 
3,70()  geo^raphieal  e(|unrc  miles.  Tho  following  is  im  outline 
of  this  comprelicnsive  law,  omitting  the  less  essential  parts  and 
provisions : — 

I.  The  place  of  the  manorial  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  now  occupied  by 
Justices  tty  Royai  Vomiuission   {Amtavorsifhtr),  wlio  may    be  com- 
pared to  the  English   Justices    of  tlic   Peace.      For   this  purpo»e  the 
territory  to  which  it  applies  is  parcelled  out  into  5,058  small  divisions, 
containing,  as  a  rule,  several  manors  and  townships,  with  an  average 
population  of  1,500  inhabitants.      l''or  each  division,  a  Justice  {^Awts- 
vorstehtr)    and  a  deputy  Justice  arc  appt)i[ite<l   in   the  king's   name 
by  the  President  of  the  province,  out  of  a  list  of  names  which  the 
county   fiuanciai    board    {Krthtfi;;,  vid*   sub.    110    proposes.     Thus 
nominated,  they  are  bound  to   hold    these  otlk'cs,  as  honorary  oflBces, 
for  six  years,  on  pain  of  loettif;  their  eoramutial  suffrage,  and  of  having 
their  ecmmuiial  taiies  raised  by  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
for  which   they  are  assessed.     This   coercive  system  applies  to  all 
offices  and  rcpre  sent  at  ions  under  the   new  law,  and  everywhere  the 
population  lias  accustomed   itself   in  a  very  short  time  to  thcKc  com- 
pulsory duties      Before   the   Bill  became  law,  th^rc  were  iho  usuaL 
doubts   aa  to  the  possibility  of  finding  snttabic   peraous.      In  1875, 
soon  after  the  law  had  been  put    into  execution,  mort;   than   5,00(fr 
justices   as   well   aa  their  deputies  had  jiresenteil  themsolTcs,      Onli^ 
in  311  divisions  had    it  been  found  neccHsary  to  appoint  183  stipen — 
diary  magistraica  iu  default  of  (itting  persons  fertile  honorary  po«t«. 
the  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  division. 

The  duties  of  an  Amisrorsteher  are  those  cf  a  police  majpatrate- 
He  issues  orders  against  vngraubi,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor^ 
orders  of  removal,  and  of  removal  of  nuisances;  he  adjudicates  in  dis- 
putes between  masters  and  servants;  he  supervises  the  execution  of 
the  building  and  sauitan*  Acts,  game  laws,  alchouiics,  refreshment- 
rooms,  the  repair  of  highways,  Sec.  &c.  lie  has  the  power  to  cu- , 
force  his  onlers  by  fine  and  imprisonment.      He  also  issues  wariaaUJ 
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^;f  BppreliDnMon  in  urgent  cases ;  whereas  ihe  whole  province  of  sum- 

joaiT  cuuTK-tiout),  of  cxaiiiiuatiuu  aud  judgment    iu   such   muttcri 

\%  reserred  for  the  cuurts  of  criminal  justice,  accurdtng  to  the  German 

principle^  that  the   judiciary  and   executive    puwcrs    shall   \tc    kept 

Aiflticct. 

K    Kurtltrrmore,  the  Koyal  Commissioner  superiatuDds  the  diulv  work 

P^oftl*  f^^'"'"^*-*  P"''™«  °"''   '*  outlioriKLni   lu  correct  their  measures. 

Uij  Mcciitivc  ofhcial  in  ordinary  is  the  reei'e  of  the  township  [Srhuhe) 

utih  two   assistaiits.     More  than   5^000   hercditjtry  recvesbips  were 

ilyli&hcd,    as  also   the  right  of  the   Lord  of  the  Manor  to  appoint 

^  rteve.     The  recre,  who  is  now  elected  by  the  village  community, 

muit,  however,  aa  police  ofiidal   have  his  election  eontirmed  by  tho 

Botat  Com tnissi oner  {Lnmlrath).     v\s  a  petty  magistrate  he  ]iossessc8 

tic  right  of  proviaional  arrest,  with  the  power  to  enforce  hi*  orders 

\k  twall    fines.      He    is    indemnified     for    the    expenses    of    his 

l^nous  office,  and  is  toolccd    upon  us  /trae/tosittiH  v'lUas,  so  inueh 

« ibat  even  the  richest   of  tlic  free   peasant   proprietors  are  candi- 

idstes  for  the  post.     Id  the   narrow  confines  of  tlic  manor  (as  now 

i^mted    froro    t)ie    village   commuDitics)    the    lord    occupies   the 

oCte  of  reeve  by  virtue  of  the   law,  together  with  all   the   duties 

■nil  rights  of  the  same.     He  may  appoint  a  deputy  reeve,  bat  his  ap- 

poiittiDeQt  must  be  ratilicd  by  the  Landrath, 

Id  his  ppTBOnal   rcspousibiiity  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  [Amtscur- 

Hi\tr)  is  not  subordinate  to  the  Lundrath,  hut  to  a/uiHcium  parittntf 

iiBcty,  the  county  committee  {Kreistnisrht/s.Vf  infra  sitb  IV.),  with  au 

ipftal  to  the  Snpreme  Court.     In  the   ten    years,  however,   during 

vfcidi  the  court  has  now  been  in  existence,  only  one  case  of  dismissal 

forilisgraccful  conduct  has  occurred. 

U.  Another  new  regulation  is  the  representation  of  the  taxpayers 

ftf  the  county  by  a  ^nanc'tnl  board  {Krtintag),  with  powers  of  control 

OTFTtbe  tinancjal  administration  of  the  county.     As  a  rule,  it  is  cotn- 

^—fotti^oi  from  twcuty-tivc  to  fifty  members,  acconiijigto  the  popula- 

^■liotiorthe  connly.     These  memberH  are  divided  amoug  the  boroughs 

^nndtbe  conuty,  according  to  the  uutDbcr  of  the  inhabitauts.    Of  the 

Vttuty  roeinbcrs   half  represent  the  manors,   half  the   village   eom- 

Biitittes. 

Tlie  representatives   of  the  boroughs  are  chosen  by  the  aldermcu 

lad  oommou  councillors ;  but  they  are  not  to  form  more  than  a  third 

of  die  total  number.* 

Hilfof  the  county  members  arc  chosen  by  the  greater  landed  pro- 

/net(tri — i.ff.,  by  the  owners  ot  estates  paying  more  than  2Uij  marks 

oduul  and  house  ta\ea.  and  besidc!«  this  by  the  owners  of  miuea  aud 

*  BrnngVi  whoie  ^Ofxitntioii  <-xccci1s  2i),(XI0  nro  ooDsidcrnil  aa  al>la  to  siiijpnrt  the 
Mvdriii  I'f  n  ii.iintT  by  ilniiiiflvra,  arc  tlicrrfoix-  not  >nc]ii<lcil  in  tbe  cunnty  iii  nhioh 
•••Jj  '■.  Wit  fornt  votiiities  tat  Uitmnlvn  (Stadlirfi*^),  ivntl  admioiatcr  ttv 

^nj  .iro«f^  their  court  at  aldermen  anil  oommoa  couicU. 
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iDdu&trUI  undertakings,  vlio   p&y   the  highest  claw  of  trade  taxes.^ 
Each    proprietor   ha«   only   one  vote,   and    his    pover   to  vote    b] 
proxy  19   limited   liy  law  (women  may  be  represented  by  their  hus- 
bands, aud  ihc  royal  domains   and  corporations  by  their  farmers  or^ 
steirarcis).  H 

The  niembcrs  who  are  to  represent  the  villatje  communilUs  arc 
iiouiiQated  in  each  division  by  a  smatl  clecturul  body,  to  which  the 
town»hi])s  delegate,  as  a  rule,  from  one  to  four  iucu)l)ers  through  their 
vestry,  and  whose  uumher  is  further  aweltcd  by  tlie  proprietors  of 
the  Eiualier  uiauors  paying  leas  than  ^^3  murki^,  land  aud  liouse  taxes, 
and  by  the  owners  of  mines  aiul  industrial  cstablishmeuts  who  are 
rated  iu  the  second  clasH  tif  triple  taxes.* 

The  fuuclioDs  of  tlic  fiuuiicial  liuard  arc  analogous  to  those  of  th 
common  council  in  borovighs.  It  fixes  flic  aninial  budget  of  the 
county  adminiKtratioQ,  ratifies  any  extraordinary  expenditure,  audits 
the  accounts  of  the  »dtiiini»trxit.ion,  and  discharges  the  acoountanta. 
It  determines  upon  the  distribution  of  burdens  and  the  levying  of 
county  taxes  within  limits  fixed  by  law  ;  it  gii-cs  its  consent  to  loanA 
and  to  the  organization  of  county  olTiccs.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  king,  it  also  draws  up  bye-lawa  for  the  couuty,  but  tbcirj 
sphere  of  action  is  rery  limited. 

The  board  usually  assembles  twice  a  year,  with  the  Landrath  aa 
chairman,  to  pnt  motions  to   the  vote,  and  prepare  them  for  dis- 
cussion.     These  meetings,  are /'wWic.      More    tliau  half  of  the    totalfl 
number  of  members  as  (ised  by  law  is  neccsaary  to  form  a  quorum.™ 
If  new  burdens  are  to  be   imposed  ujiou   the   couuty,  a  tiro-third* 
majority  is  ueccssury.  J 

In  order  to  niaiutaiu  the  lef/aiitff  of  the  resolutious,  the  Landrafk™ 
ii,  as  royal  commissioner,  invested  with   the  power  to  suspend  such 
fts  are  uulawTuI  or  exceed  the  competency  of  the  board,  and  to  brinKil 
the  question  of  law  before  the   higher  courts  for  decision,      besides^ 
this  it   is   reserved    to    a    higher    authority    to   authorize  all   sales 
of    landed    propertyj    all    loaus,    the    contracting    of    new    lasting 
burdens,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  taxes  among  the  ratepayers, 
OS   well   as  the   levying  of  county  taxes   which  stand  iu   a   higher 
proportion  than  50  percent,  to  the  Slate  taxes.     The  system  of  local 
taxation  was  in   such  an    Inextricable  conftisiou    that  tlie   law  wus 
<-oiu|>cllcd  to  settle  the  county  rates  aftrr  the  pattern  of  the  better 
regulated,  direct  State  taxes.     The  board  has  to  vote  the  county  ratal 

*  Tliia  iliKtributioii  »t  vote*  vraa  tli«  rccult  cl  uiutiiftl  cPtivnaJoni.  and  o(  <Ii:liberattonii 
in  I'arliiutK^nt,  ■which  cxtmiiled  «vvr  »o»erftl  jtsira.  We  mny  trace  tliereia  a  ci>rtui( 
tender  ouii»iil(!r«ti'>ii  (wr  tliw  iiistwricJil  pii»Lfe)(efl  of  icjunorft,  aud  for  the  \vitv  «Kt«nt  <rf 
this  form  of  tenure  in  the  Knittrn  l'rovitic«\  now  faiilj-  lUHunl  to  thv  full  land  t»x 
■inoe  1&61,  and,  at  iht  mdio  tiniu.  an  onilcAronr  to  incite  the  livtulcril  fcratiy  to 
pcreoDo]  parti cipnti on  in  their  bunoimr^  l>|Tioch,  Liy  occunii^  tu  Llicui  ft  piv|ioailcT»n(:a  uf 
votes— an  witlcuvuur  wlueh  haa  Lk.'«ii  T«aliJL«!<l  to  a  tuoit  Kratiiyiui;  extent. 
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g^u  additional  tax  proportionate  to  rhn  land  and  house  t»x,  nnd 
1^  tlic  iticome  and  trade  tax.  In  conaidcratloti  of  the  proportional 
leight  of  the  taud  tax,  the  boRrd   mar  reduce  the  latter  by  50  per 

Bot  oar  communal  legislation  has  not  made  snch  reprcsentatire 

^joards  "  execntire ''  orfiaus,  a«  is  the  case  in  England.     As  a  rnlc, 

^0  all    boroughs   a   corporate   and  rei^ponsible    court  of   aUIermea 

lisi  been  appotutcd   hv  the   Kide  uf   the  common   council,  ro   that 

the  necessary  nccuHlv  for  the  stcadtut^s  and  legality  of  the  oduiais- 

tniion  may  he  found  in   the  corp<]rutioa  itself,  and  thus  the  supcr- 

mion  of  a   central  honrd  and   its  iunjicctora  and  auditors  is  dime 

[   a*iT  with  I     Corrcspondint;  to  this   municipal  system   a    standing 

■  riilive   committee   has   been    formed   out  of  the  financial   boardj 

u-.m'-A  tbr  county  committee  IKreisaiigsc/msg). 

HI.  The  Krehmtsachiss,  as  the  executive  cotnmittcc  of  the  financial 
Intrd  of  the  couuty,  consists  of  the  Landralh,  a-s  royal  commissioaer, 
gbj  lii  honorary  members,  elected  by  the  Iwanl  for  six  ycfirs,  one* 
of  the   number    going  out  ever)*  two  years.     Like  the  mayor 
I  the  b:>roughs,  the  Landi-ath  conducts  the  committee's  business, 
IfnDSions  its  roeetings,  prepares  the  mutter  for  discussion,  represents 
be  wmroiltcc  eitemally,  and  in  urgent  cases  issues  orders,  subject 
Ihecommittee's  ratification,  three  memljcrs  forming  a  c|uorum. 
The  duties    of   the    committee   resemble   those  of  the   court  of 
rmea  iu  the  boroughs,  and  include  the  financial  admiuistratiou 
tbe  county  iu  conformity  irith  the  law  and   the  decrees  of  the 
Bieeial  board,  the  appointment  of  clerks  and  of  aubordiuatc  olBciaU 
■III)  ibe  whole   current  business.      For  special   branches  of  the  ad* 
mrttiMratiau,  in-lect  committees  may  be  appointed. 
The  Itifaliltj  of  the  administration  is  secured  by  the  right  of  the 
rnan  to  suspend  nil   illegal  dccisionsj  and  still  more  by  the  re- 
'ipninihilily  of  all  members  of  the  committee,  not  only  before   the 
dril  and  criminal  courts,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  discipljuary 
to  which   all  State    officials    are    subject.     The    auditing    of 
jts    is    conducted    by  the   financial    board,   accordiug   to   the 
[piiBeiples  of  the  State  accouuts  ;  in  case  of  disputes   the   matter  is 
aght  before  a  superior  court  for  decision. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  any  Government  inspectors  or 
IGoterameut  auditors,  no  need  of  a  central  board  or  of  general  orders 
fte  legulatc  the  minute  details  of  the  administration  of  the  jxwr, 
miwaj-e,  sanitary  luatturs,  and  schools.  On  the  contrary,  the 
idnuiistrBtive  laws  are  couched  in  fairly  gcueral  terms,  and  thus 
Oiere  is  plenty  of  room  in  which  the  admiuistratiou  can  move,  not 
bioipercd  by  any  "  tutelle  administrative,"  but  nnimated  rather  by 
sipiritof  perfect  independence  on  the  part  of  the  honorary  members. 
Gudeii  by  the   professional   advice  of   the   Lamiralh,  these   latter 
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ftscrcisc  an  cxtreracly  cflective  control,  and  as  men  of  an  iudepen- 
ilcnt  social  |iosUiun,  the^r  preserve  that  se1f*dcpeudencc  vhich  is 
necessary  to  a  real  self- government. 

But  this  financial  administration  is  but  one  of  the  fommittee's 
two  functions.  The  other  more  important  side  concerns  the  ma^a- 
tratical  sclf-goverumetit  combiiie<l  in  the  same  persons. 

IV.  The  couiitv  committee  serves,  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  aa  & 
courl  of  admimstrallve  jurisdirlion  for  the  magistratical  self>govcrumcnt 
of  the  county,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  sessions  of  the  Justices 
of  the  IVace  in  England. 

It  resembles  the  special  sessions,  in  that  it  grants  licences  for 
inns,  beer-houses  and  refreshment-rooms,  for  the  retail  trade  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  issues  orders  for  the  constructioa  of  highways,  he 
It  resembles  the  quarter-sessions,  in  that  it  gives  judicial  decisions 
upon  complaints  against  the  orders  of  the  local  magistrates  {Amf»- 
voTsteher)  and  mayors,  in  matters  of  police,  poor  law,  highways, 
maintenance  of  schools,  cicctiona,  town  rates,  &c.,  and  issues  licences 
for  lunatic  asylumn  and  ohnoxinna  establishments. 

As  aju/iiciiijii  pnriurn  it  excrcisca  a  direct  disciplinary  power  over 
the  Amtsvoritteher  and,  in  extreme  cases,  evea  dismisses  them. 

Jtiit  in  currying  out  this  system  there  rcsnltal  a  more  accurate 
separation  of  these  matters  into  sessional  orders  {Beschluss-sachen) 
and  judicial  decisions  {Streitsachen), 

The  sessional  orders  are  decrees  of  the  executive,  which,  however, 
ou  account  of  their  iaiportance,  and  to  avoid  all  partiality,  are  not 
iaaucd  by  the  State  official  alone,  hut  with  the  co-operation  and  Goueent 
of  a  majority  of  civil  assessors ;  the  sittings  are  held  with  closed  doors. 
The  judicial  derisions  include  the  complaints  of  an  aggrieved  party 
against  an  order  in  poiut  of  law.  They  are  conducted  as  ordinary 
lawsuits,  and  arc  pleaded  in  open  court  by  the  parties  or  their  counsel, 
under  the  reservation  of  au  appeal  or  writ  of  error  to  a  higher  court. 
The  principle  of  uniting  the  magistratical  and  financial  self-goTcm- 
raent  in  the  same  persons  is  thus  consistently  carried  out  in  this 
commitlec.     ft  forms  in  uno  corpora: 

A  fmaueial  board  for  the  administration  of  the  property  and  rates 
nf  the  county,  for  the  levying  and  expending  of  the  same  as 
determined  by  law. 

A  court  for  sessional  orders,  as  a  licensing  board,  &c. 
A  court  of  administrative  justice  in  matters  of  police,  poor  law. 
highways,  primary  schoolH,  local  sanitary  orders,  &c.* 

"  '  \Vh«a  tlio  (iuc>tiflii  of  the  oompo&itioR  of  tbia  sUiniluig  cammittcc  ckmc  to  ti« 
<lU«n«*i7<l,  »  iliflkolty  arusc  through  its  rluiiblc  position  lu  oicctLtive  Ixmrd  mi<1  ns  court 
of  justiyi).  Tlif  iiu'iiibt-rB  of  an  ailminmtr.-itivp  ciunmitton  wwe  to  l)0  elected;  tlie 
mcmlwra  of  a  cnurt  uf  jiisticu,  on  tliu  ollivr  huiid,  kL'^iiM  be  npuniotwl  bf  thn  CrAWn. 
The  nullior  of  tliis  (-Mvny  thcrcdim  |>m]H)[i4)>l  thiit  one  liatf  of  tLc  m«tnt>«r-(  should  lia 
«l«cic>l.  t)ii!  orhrr  liilf  a{>!Jiiiut«(l  ;  I'liC  tliift  ]>roiK«a]  wu  not  f&voiiraLIyreo-'ive'i  cither 
l»y  JLibrriLlt  or  bj'  CoiiscrtntiVfls.     Tlio  objectiga»  iirgod  Kguoat  »  court  of  juticv,  tii« 
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lllias  prored  itself  capable  of  fulfiUUig  oil  these  lunctions.     The 

Uuidnth,  A  profeaflional  magistrate,  exercises  the  necessary  cootrol 

oa  tbe  part  of  tUe  central  government.     The  presence   of  the  six 

ciril  iiue«3ors  auures  a  practical  dcHpateh  of  all   measures  free  of 

rnt-upcism.     The  social  position  of  the  honoraiy  mcmbcn  secures 

their  imlepeudence.     And  when  these  various  parts  grow  accustomed 

to  work  tojiether,  a  jjood  feeling  of  corporate  fellowship  h  noon  pro- 

iloced.     After  a  few  years  all  parties  coocurred  in  rccogoiziug  the 

(^oi'stiCuttou  of  the  committee  as  the  most   suitable  that  could  be 

^l^uJ,  and  no  one  any  longer  calls  it  la  queBtiou. 

^^TVhat  was  now  required  was  to  apply  the  system  of  tlie  Kreittag 

^Kd  Kreuaiusrhusa  to  the  provinces  in  superior  instance. 

H^  V.   1  he  pruvitic'uii  ItonrtLs  and  jii'ovincial  courts  bare  attained  thctr 

goal  form  by  three  lawH  of  187u,  the  most  imjiortant  of  ivhicb  would 

^ocn  to  be  the  I'rtwittzuthnlnunff  of  that  date.     Peculiar  difliculties 

]iavc  beset  this  reform,  in  uonscqncuec  of  the  dualisin  of  "  province" 

and  "district"  [Regienuigabezirk). 

Pnis«a  Tras  organized  anew  in  1815,  and  was  divided  into  twcnty- 
lix  diitricia,  the  chief  administrative  divisions  of  the  country,  corre- 
ipondiug  to  the  French  department^  placed  under  a  president  and  a 
collcje  of  officiids  [Be:irkgre;iieru>Uf)..  The  higher  division,  on  the 
atiicr  hand,  was  that  into  eight  large  provinces  under  a  governor 
'htrjiramleHt),  vrhich  corresponded  in  size  to  the  smaller  German 
and  formed  in  their  main  constitution  historic  unities. 
Ill  heBce  they  had  loug  possessed  certaia  common  iustitutioiu,  and 

>,  which  did  not  easily  admit  of  division, 
Ttie  fiuancial  administration  of  these  higher  unities  could,  therefore^ 
\;he  altachcjl  to  the  provincial  goverumcut,  the  magistratical  sclf- 
vernuent  only  to  the  Reffkruw/aftextrka,  to  which  tlie  whole  admin- 
^tntioii  of  the  State  hod  been  atluptcd  since  IHlii. 

TI'.c  kitnplicity  of  the  system  of  county  administration,  with  its 
uDJon  of  ditferent  functions  in  the  same  persons,  was  therefore 
etclndod  from  the  very  first. 

I.  For  the  Jinanriaf  adminittration  of  the  provinces  certain  com- 
mcQ  fands  and  establishments  were  found  ready  to  hand.  The 
Ij^idsturc  now  greatly  increased  these  fundi*,  by  assigning  to  the 
proiinoes  as  a  "  dotation  "  considerable  State  revenues  (amounting 

iBtjantj  of  which  w  «Wtml,  nn'-,  it  U  tmn,  littto  frit  in  tiiu  old  prorincfii,  as  the 
■Wbo*  of  the  DotDiuittue,  who  orv  chvccn  far  nix  yL'ftn,  luv«  auch  heav3'  and 
n^MMbht  ilattcB  that  etToTts  an  usually  niaiie  to  secure  iheir  re-election  ii  tticy  hnvo 
iwmd  licButlvca  cx|Mtlile ;  bdiI  so  the  compooittoa  of  the  cmrt  rcniaitu  ncarlf  idiiiitical, 
«■<  yinumUy  tb« govanimvnt  would  biiF«  .-ip]>(iint«d  th(>  mtrn«  panmu  m  thma  who 
utwvqIccUo.  Tbi!  (ani]ain«DUl  «rrorof  a  aystom  of  d^ctiracourU  uf  jiutiuc  wm. 
kwner,  felt  in  Prtdrn  and  tlie  worttrn  i»rta  of  the  wiontry,  where  vialimt  nAtionol 
OlijaibM  wh)  rel^juua  difreroiM:iM  diitiiuittf  tlie  ]H'<j[ile.  Hunce  scruples  b^ivv  liillinto 
Um  tiUrtaioud  a*  to  intrudnciDg  tbv  law  iiwi  tlioso  parts.  l'orhni>s  in  lutiiK 
AMBlseiit  ^ela.  it  will  jrt  ho  iu:c<:|>t<!rl  thnt  n  part  of  fbc  nicmbers  should  bs 
•ffiiakd  by  tba  Crown,  -writli  ngari  to  tbur  jndicikl  iWciaiouiL 
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finally  to   more   than   thirty   initliun   ranrks  vearly),  in   rctani' 
vhich  the  pruvinces  were  to  nudcrtako  ilje  couatruction  and  maiatj 
nance  of  turnpike  ronds,  and  snme  other  new  duties. 

For  these  purposes  it  was  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  elccT 
financial  board  {Provinsial-Landiag)  to  represent  the  raiepaj^ 
wliicli  was,  however,  choscD  by  the  already  exlstinp  eouuty  fioao^ 
hoards,  in  order  to  avoid  the  multipHcation  of  direct  election.  K^- 
county  board  chooses  at  least  tiro  members;  tbe  larger  more  in  pro, 
portion  to  their  size,  »o  that  the  assembly  numbers  a  little  lest  g^^ 
more  than  oue  hundred  members. 

Amougst  other  matters  vrhicb  at  present  form  part  of  the  finaQoa] 
administration  of  the  province  may  be  mcutioncd  the  coostructfon 
and  maintenance  of  turnpike  roads,  together  with  subsidies  fur  the 
repair  of  all  highwavs,  agricultural  iraproveracnts,  the  maiatcniiKe 
of  iToTkhuuses  and  reformatories,  of  aeylunis  for  tlie  insane,  the  deaf 
aud  dumb,  and  the  blind,  subsidies  for  charitable  foundations,  forl^ 
furtherance  of  public  galleries,  museums  of  art  and  science,  and  fgf 
similar  iiurposes. 

Tlic  Provincial  Landtag  assembles  at  least  once  iu  every  two  yean 
to  determine  upon  the  provincial  budget,  and  tbe  adntinblnlire 
Tegolations  connected  therewith,  to  organize  varions  offices,  and  to 
elect  to  some  of  the  higher,  to  publish  proviuctal  bye-laws,  ud 
to  advise  upon  provincial  Bills.  But,  instead  of  placing  tlu 
iinaucial  board  simply  inidcr  the  direction  of  the  jtorcrnor  of  tlie 
province,  some  rcminigceuccs  of  tho  old  legislative  provincial  auetii- 
falics  prevailed.  la  imitation  of  the  elected  Marshal  of  the  old 
Landtage  the  assembly  chooses  its  own  president,  by  the  side  of  nltom 
tbe  governor  has  merely  the  functions  of  a  State  commissioner. 

Id  order  now  to  ensure  the  necessary  steadiness  tu  tbe  admiiiii- 
tration,  a  standing  committee  is  formed  here  also,  under  the  name 
of  Provinzialaussvhaaa,  consisting  of  from  seven  to  thirteen  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Provincial  Landtag.  This  committee  in  its 
turn  chooses  its  chief  executive  official,  the  Landesdirektor,  who« 
election  must  be  confirmed  by  the  king;  but  he  ia  only  rr  o^no 
member  of  the  committee,  whink  then  chooses  ita  own  chairrau. 
Tlicsc  arrangements,  whicti  do  not  answer  well  for  the  purposes  oftn 
administrative  body,  were  added  as  amendments  to  the  original  dnJt 
of  the  Government  Bill  by  tbe  Upper  House, 

'i.  The  magintratical  se{f-fjOVi'rnment  naturally  attached  itnelf  tolbe 
existing  Government  colleges,  now  augmented  by  honorary  ci>Tl 
assessors,  as  well  fur  the  sessional  orders  as  for  the  judicial  decisioB* 
in  higher  instance. 

For  the  sessional  ordei's  a  so-called  Bezirksrath  was  forme^ 
composed  of  the  president  of  the  Regierungtrath,  of  a  second  htghO 
executive  oOteial,  and  of  three  honorary  members,  having  the  rigfc 
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to  TOte,  and  elected  b;  the  provlucial  committee  for  a  period  of  eix 
jrears.  As  the  aessional  orders  beloug  to  the  fuuctious  of  the  execu- 
tive, the  direction  of  tlie  presideut  as  royal  comiuissiouer  in  iu  this 
part  indispeniable.  The  Bxzirksrath  cougtitutes  the  upper  court  for 
the  sessional  orders  of  the  county  committee  (Kreisausschuss),  but 
exercises  at  the  same  time  an  original  jurisdiction  over  the  police 
administration  in  boroughs  with  more  than  lO.OOU  iu  habitants.  It 
is  also  the  licensing  board  for  theatres  and  dangerous  establish- 
ments.* 

For  the  administrative  Juriadiction,  on  the  other  haad^  a  separate 
court  {Bezirkacerwaltungagericht)  was  constituted,  consisting  of  a 
prrprtnal  chairman  (as  a  substitute  of  the  president),  of  a  second 
Government  official,  usually  one  of  the  justices,  and  of  three 
boDorary  dvil  assessors,  possessing  votes,  and  chosen  by  the 
proTiQciat  committee  for  a  period  of  six  years.  The  two  Government 
officials  are  appointed  for  life,  and  arc  perfectly  independent  in  their 
office.  For  the  same  reason  the  law  of  1875  did  not  make  the 
presideut  chairman  of  this  court,  because  it  is  only  the  legality 
of  au  administrative  act  that  here  comes  up  for  decision,  and  through 
his    previous  orders  the  presideut    is    scarcely    unbiassed    in    such 


An  Amemlmciit  Act  of  quite  recent  date,  1882,  hatt,  however, 
thrust  aside  these  legal  scruples,  and  has  united  both  courts  (the 
Bezirksrath  and  the  jie^rksverwaltunysytnchl)  into  one,  tho 
&tzirkaatiS8chw:8,\kni\tT  the  president  as  chairman  in  both  matters. f 

Lastly,  one  final  supplement  to  the  provincial  courtt  was  rendered 
oeeeKftry,  principally  by  the  fact  that,  for  boroughs  with  more  than 
lOOOO  inhabitants,  the  Bczirkamtsschuss  exercised  the  original 
jnrisdiction.  A  superior  court  was  therefore  still  needed,  and  to 
pUee  this  in  the  central  department  was  not  thought  adviaablc. 
For  this  and  a  few  other  provincial  matters,  bye-laws,  Soc.j  a  Rromnrial- 
rath  was  further  constituted.  It  consists  of  the  governor  of  the 
prcviace,    of    a   second   higher    administrative  oEBcial,  and  of  five 

*  Tttm  the  rttry  beginning  tb«  borou^-ha  mnuifeBted  ui  indiiuitinn  t»  emukcipA-t* 
tfeaanlvvi  from  Uie  coaaty  nnioii.  In  the  old  coostitiitioa  of  the  KHtates,  they li&d 
fiantd  iatlependcDt  bodies  by  the  tide  of  the  Undcd  gentr}',  a.aA  w-or«  now  &rr&id  of 
brilf  ovanruecl  bya  inAjnniy  in  thocnunty  iinii^n.  After  long  iLn(LHniinat«d  diicuMioa 
a  «0W|lfOBli—  Wfta  cffeelcd,  accordiug  to  wbiul)  buruuf^tui  with  more  tliUL  25,000 
taksUUBU  arc  lo  fotin  ooaatiea  for  tbeinselvvH,  aod  the  polio«  odiiLLiiisttratiou  of 
Hftmrff  with  non  than  10.000  inh&bit&nte  is  to  ha  lubonliiutod.  not  to  the  Landmth 
•ad  tM  cMiafcy  cocomittoc,  but  to  the  rrckulont  and  tbc  pToriacinl  coiunaittoa 
(JWrbr*t4).  Frofn  thti  atpvutiit  tcnilcnoy  there  linve  atiiMu  cuniplicatimiM  not  in 
Ai— Jv  aspaMsry. 

t  I*  tlw  ooorae  of  tbe  |>Arliiiii«ut«ry  debates  to  vrbtcli  tliia  AuiL-udinent  Act  ]>&vo  ri*e, 
At  ViniflTr  >i>u  I*uttkuii«r  And  iiw  (.'-ouMrv*tiv«  party  cTitici£«>l  tlio  comiilicktion  of 
fliwiiHiili  macbiaorj'  iJi  tbc  proviDcefl  very  ■barply.  But  tliu  [iriiicipal  canto  of  Chia 
nmfiwiliiiii  u  to  be  trausd  to  tnc  action  of  tne  t'pper  Hoase  in  ■undcring— oontnry  to 
•Q  pncad«at— tb«  financial  admiiii*tr*tioii  i  with  lU  ^iruvinctAl  committco  aDd"iA]idM- 
■BnlK  '*)  bvB  Ibe  govenwr  sod  th«  -Sute  iuIiuinutratioB.  Occasion  wu,  bowovcir, 
IskM  ft(»  IbcM  dabatfls  to  rodooe  tb«  Rvform  laws  into  two  Couolidatioo  Acta,  1882. 
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honorary  civil  assessors,  chosen   by   the  provincial  committee,  a^ 
gives    the    tinal    dccisiou    m  all    matters  that  fall  vithin  it«  0 
sphere.* 

YI.  The  carryiug  out  of  a  syslemnlic  administrative  juritdict  f^ 
to  which  referoaoe  has  alreatly  liceu  made,  as  an  lutegral  part  of  fj 
newly  constituted  self-goverument,  and  as  a  necessary  compleitjem 
of  the  constitutional  guverument,  formed  an  improvement  of  tbt 
highest  importaiDce. 

I'Qder  the  absolute  government  of  Prussia  most  comprclientrie 
provisions  were  made  for  the  protection  of  the  atihjcct  by  the  la*. 
According  to  common  law  overy  subject  had  an  action  for  duni)^ 
before  the  civil  courts  of  law  against  erery  public  olficiat  who  \a^ 
exceeded  his  powers,  or  was  guiUy  of  a  wilful  or  careless  nii. 
application  of  them.  The  criminal  courts  were  to  proceed  ti  r>^ 
agoinat  every  public  official  who  was  guilty  of  a  wilful  ahme  ol 
power,  and,  according  to  Imperial  and  State  legialation,  they  vtrt 
"  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  rescripts  or  inhibitions  of  the  court."  tA 
the  same  time,  of  course,  a  wide  sphere  was  left  in  the  ftdmiDiiin- 
tire  laws  for  the  free  action  of  the  officials,  especially  in  matten 
of  police  and  taxation.  But  even  this  sphere  was  covered  by  tb 
comprehensive  system  of  complainta,  which  passed  (on  grounds  of 
law  as  well  as  on  those  of  equity)  from  the  local  magistrate  to  the 
Ltmdrath,  from  the  Landrath  to  the  provincial  administrative  coUege, 
from  this  Utter  to  the  Privy  Council. 

As  in  the  superior  courts  of  law.  so  in  these  colleges,  there  wu 
large  body  of  men  woll  versed  in  law^and  in  an  independent  potitii 
through  their  appointment  for  life,  and  ho  they  furnished  nearly 
tame  guarantee  as  the  regular  courts  of  justice.     Kven   aft«r 
abolition  of    the    Privy   Council    by    the    reform    of    Stein 
Uardenberg,  the  proTincial   colleges  still  remained  bound   by 
and  the   oath  taken   on   entering  office,  "  never  to  enact  an 
agaimt  the  laws."     In  the  absolute  state  the  influence  of  o: 
parties  was  ou  the  whole  as  yet  but  little  felt. 

But  the  iutroductiou  of  the  Comititution  of  January    31,  ISai 
changed   all    these    circumstances.     Followiug    the    pernicioui  t 
ample  of  i-'rance,  the  subject  was  then  deprived  of  the  protect) 
afforded  by  the  regular  courts,  inasmuch   as  all   civil   and  crimi: 
aotioiis    sgatDst  olliciala    were   made   to   depend  on  the  preli 

*  Tbe  provincial  gDvemin«mliBa«rtainly  not  Free  froin  nnumkliec.     AooOTdingkl 
nrinniil*  ai  ^onmm  tuikin.  the    Pruri'nzfatmtA    and  the   PrmmMlaHwrtMi  ■ ' 
oavtt  Men  uait«d,  stitl    tlic    financial  ■olf-BorartiinoDt  wonld  have   been  thci 
■im;Ji<ted  and  unprored.     In  conaiiqaciicc.  nnweror,  of  tlift  high  aocial  ]MaitiM  ft  I 
ptnona  in  provincial  olfiMa,  theas  delidenciea  are  bnt  BSightly  noticmibfe.     And  ■•  lb 
miaohiovoii*  trndnoy  o(  the  latest  amendment  to  the  lav,  vhiritthreateiu  la 
tha  impartiality  eftlbejodicial  decMiona,  ia  being  silently  correctod  by  thefi^t,  that  i 
great  ■najnrity  of    tlia  E'rcniivnt*   l»avo  lh«  chair  in   tli«««  caarx,  out  of  a  fMbnf 
aaoenvy,  whi«li  the  Fraucb  Pi«f«ct«  hav»  lung  allowed  to  intiusaiw  thtdr  actioa  is 
Cntn  de  Prtfranrt. 
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oi  a  central  communion  and  of  a  director  of  proseoutiotu, 
KcctTcd  his  instruction!!  from  the  Ministers.  Again,  taking 
Frvtcc  &a  a  pattern,  the  const  Ltutional  system  was,  tbenccfurward, 
interpreted  to  mean  that  not  only  was  the  putrouoge  of  many 
UiOflsand  official  positions,  as  well  as  the  oUieiai  discipline,  to 
be  owd  for  the  furtherance  of  tlie  ruling  party,  bnt  also  that 
tk)  oountleas  arbitrary  powers  of  the  ad  ministration  were  to  be 
laroed  to  party  and  electoral  purposes.  From  1850  to  1858  an 
i^nistratiTe  system  developed  it»elf,  which  made  the  couRrmation 
of  tbe  municipal  magistrateH,  the  licences  for  wine  and  bcer- 
^NBCB,  passports,  building  licences,  and  many  others  (iiomctimes 
even  the  assesamcut  of  taxes),  to  depend  upon  party  interests,  and 
it  WBB  just  in  the  metropolis  that  this  party  gorcrnmcnt  was  most 
oilentatiously  displayed. 

After  such  experiences,  the  opinion  coold  not  but  gradually  gain 
IHWod  that  the  bureaucratic  Prussian  State  was  not  ciilculated  for 
tiie  patronage  of  parties ;  that  a  condition  of  things  could  not 
pottibty  continue  in  which  every  Minister  might  finally  interpret  the 
laws  of  his  own  department ;   and  that  the  professional  bureaucracy 

ft  not  strong  euough  to  resist  party  iuHueuccs  in  the  State.* 
The  old  system  of  administrative  complaints  was  evidently  in  uecd 
KCoustruction.  The  most  suitable  remedy  was  to  till  up  the 
eonti  that  decided  these  questions  with  persons  in  the  iudepcudent 
pocidon  of  judges,  and  to  model  their  procedure  after  that  of  the 
fegolir  courta.  A  side  of  magistratical  self-government  was  here 
biwght  to  tight  which  had  scarcely  ever  been  perceived  before. 
Tlie  honorary  magistrates  were  invested  with  the  independence  of 
tbe  jodicial  profession  through  their  profjerfy,  and  all  temptation, 
dnough  the  prospect  of  advancement  or  of  favour,  was  kept  at  a 
fiiltDoe.  Without  disturbing  the  hierarchy  of  offices,  there  has 
Malted  the  following  arrangement : — 

Uto  complaint  of  any  aggrieved  party  against  the  local  authorities 

ii  not,  as  hitherto,  brought  up  before  the   Lamlra{h    alone ;  he  is 

MM  to  be  assisted  by  six  independent  honorary  members  {Kreisaua- 

K^tut),  whose  advice  and  consent  are  necessary. 

The  further  complaint  is  not,  as  hitherto,  brought  up  before  the 

it  and  a  board  of  oQieials,  but  before   the   President  (or  his 

[AiMiety  whiohiainstnuuitiou  lUte  from  ui  old  to  «  tiow  order  of  tliiu{:;aibi>wa,aB 
,  bil  littla  KSpeet  for  the  laws.  1*he  qtieBtioiu  at  tho  legal  orgunization  of  tho 
ilntiou  «xcitcv  thereJaiw.  but  little  iatttrnt  in  public  opinion  nr  in  the  ilailj 
U  WM  B  long  Mid  stnbbom  contort  whioli  >  littlo  uniiip  oi  political  men  bod  to 
■gitnrt  tbe  indiJIbraDCO  uid  furu:(:tfuliu»«  of  jmblic  upiuiuii,  uud  at.'unst  tbo 
HtmiA  imlMBioiul  Uwyflrs,  in  order  to  introdnM  into  tbe  Prnasian  Conatttution 
il^o/  coiUnjM  wfai«li  bM  beeu  nenrly  ftlto^*tbcr  lott  tbrougb  a  niisApprclifi union 
IfFnitli  coutituCioDaliiiio.  It  vroa  only  in  ui»  couno  of  tlio  Itoform  lumidntion 
M  iIm  nde  oi  the  ({Ucstioo  cune  to  lia  nndcrrtood,  Mid  to  bo  teriouxly  taKeu  iuUi 
midenlun  fajr  tbe  leanlcn  nf  liotb  (tartii!!!— 4^:ni[acrfmti*c«  aa  well  aa  LiMnJs.  It  is 
UipR  of  ilie  K«ro(ia  tbat  bw  Kaiited  tlia  most  couaUmC  fmuds, 

r  r2 


by  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Clianiber  through  10  Car.  I.  c.  IC 
instead  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the   Privy  Council  (cabiDCt)i 
of  "  certiorari,"  "  mandamus,"  Sic,  now  lie  to  a  Supreme  C( 

There  hence  arose  a  hierarchy  of  courts  of  adminiatrati 
diction  iVerwaKungsr/erichte),  of  three  grades  : — 

The  KreiaausBchuas,  with  an  original  jurisdiction  over 
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and  fines  of  the  Amtaivrstefier  and  of  the  urban  mayor*. 

The    Bezvrhverwattung.'nterichi     {Bezirhsttusschuas),   u    • 
appeal    for    the    above,    and    at  the  same    time    vith    an 
jurisdiction   over  borooghs    with  more  than  10,000   inhtb 
well  as  in   matters  of  county  elections,  county  rates,  and 
the  Latidrath. 

The  Oberverwc/funffsfferic/it,  as  the  supreme  court,  with  ai 
jurisdiction  in  a  few  matters,  such  as  provincial  rates  and 
— as  court    of   appeal  in  matters   relating  to   boroughs  w 
than    10,000   inhabitaata — and    as    court    of    error   for  tl 
administration. 

The  members  of  all  these  courts  arc  just  as  independei 
Ministry  in  power  as  those  of  the  ordinary  courts.  The  K 
Bezirksgerichte  are  compoftcd  of  a  majority  of  honorary  i 
completely  independent  througli  their  pro|)crty  qualiflcat 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  the  same  tenure  of  offli 
judges  of  the  High  Imperial  Court  of  Law,  and  both  Stati 
of  the  Provincial  Court  arc  appointed  for  life.  In  order  stil 
to  insure  an  impartial  deciflion,  both  parties  and  their  c( 
attorneys  are  heard  in  o^jcu  court,  and  evidence  is  taken  in  a< 
with  the  rules  of  the  civil  courts  of  law.  To  express  this,  the  < 
thus  corroborated,  is  termed  an  acHoti-at'law  ( VerwaUunffsJth 
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%,  Special  remedies  are  provided  ia  cases  of  refusal  of  licences  for 
i»iM,  beer-houac9,  refrcahtoeut-houscs,  retail  trade  in  intoxicating 
liqaore,  and  some  other  licences  exposed  to  a  specific  abase  of  party 
iadiKBce. 

3.  Actions  for  deciding  questions  of  law  concorniug  parochial 
r&to,  county  rates,  pcovjticial  rates,  may  also  he  submitted  to  a 
fiaal  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

-1.  Decisious  coutainiug  disputed  questions  of  police  and  communal 
lytudens  combined,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  high- 
•gp'flys,  the  primary  schools,  and  some  other  matters  in volring  interests 
ij»  property  (drainage,  sewcre,  kx:.),  are  condoctcU  according  to 
specially  arranged  methods  of  procedure. 

5.  And  so  too  with  regard  to  disputes  concerning  communal  elec- 
^MCta,  admission  to  communal  offices^  communal  boundarieSj  partici- 
-p«tioQ  in  communal  rights. ** 

About  the  same  time,  through  the  imperial  laws,  the  legal  control 
of  the  regular  courts  was  restored,  in  ciril  actions  and  criminal 
prosecutions  of  officials  who  hare  exceeded  or  abused  their  powers. 

Ibe  legal  protection  of  the  subject  in  the  sphere  of  public  law  hax,  by 

ibtte  measures,  been  assured  to  so  great  an  extent  that  hcnccforirard 

sioiplilication  will  be  possible.     The  expectation  that  the  pcruicioua 

iodaencc  of  party  spirit  on  the  admiuistratiou  and  parliamentary 

elections  would  Iw  eSectually  couutcructcd  has  bceu  verified,  and  the 

profesaioual  officials  arc  tiudiug  by  vipcricncc  that  their  position  ii 

secured  and  raised  by  tlicir  united  action  with  the  houorary  officials. 

VII.   Tht  ifencral  architvcture  of  the  Fnigsian  State  administralioH 

las   not  been  essentially  remodelled  by  the  introduction  of  these  new 

organs,  but  it  has  certainly  been  improved  by  them. 

Frassia  needs  a  strong  executive  in  order  to  fulfil  the  onerous 
dntiea  of  a  State  in  which  so  many  dissimilor  elements  are  welded 
together,  many  formerly  scmi-sovcrcign  States  both  great  and  small, 
&nd  where  the  urban  and  rural  communities  are  so  dissimilar.  For 
tltis  purpose  it  needs  a  rigid  subordination  of  its  administrative 
organa.  each  placed  under  a  responsible  head — th«  central  depart- 
ment under  the  principal  Secretary  of  State,  the  province  under  the 
gOTemor,  the  Be-irk  under  the  Htgitrnnys-jiresidenl,  the  county 
iuhIh  the  Laadralfi,  the  division  under  the  Amtsporste/ter,  the  borough 
uitder  its  mayor. 

For  these  responsible  offices  Frassia  needs  a  class  of  higher  pro- 
Gesiioaal  officials  carefully  trained  for  practice  in  the  matter  of  politi- 

*  Porsoawdeputmciitaprovtaion  UkI  &lr«aiily  been  msdc,  througli  olJur  leipalative 
■nugtueoto.  Tbm,  for  toe  Icvj-ing  uf  ttic  sUnding  tnay  through  "  Kreis-eTutz  C«m- 
UliMun,"  UHtlug^CKU  tu  tli<!  mettiu^  of  tlip  tlnputy-liontenuiU  iu  Ea^Und  :  for  th« 

k'nnilbi :  tot  dtipntM  b«twe«ii  SUt«  and  Chorich,  tiirouKh  a  stikU]  bigli  eooleaiMtiasl 
nort. 
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of  political  economy,   of  Buaoce,  aud  of  administratire  lav,  ftd  <Q 
many  offices  assisted  by  men  leoroed  in  the  lav.  i  |fl 

In  the  absolute   State,  re^lar   appointment  during  good    bcha*  " 
viour,  aud  the  cullcf^iatc  form  of  the  proFincial  courts  of  adminiBtration 
(Reffierun^s-KQllegien),9e-nod  tomaiutain  a  certain  moral  independence 
for  tliPJiC  oflieiala.    Cudcr  the  new  form  of  parliamentary  government, 
and  under  tlic  influence  of  jmliticnl  partica,  however,  these  guaranteei 
could   not   be  retaiucd   unchanged.      The   principal    administratiTe 
official.i  (Under-Secretaries    of  State,  Presidents,   Lantiriithe)    -wen 
now  placed  "  at  the  di^nofiition""  of  the  constitutional  Minister — i.e., 
appointed  during  pleasure,  in  order  to  maintain  intact  the  rcsponaiMfl 
bility  of  the  Ministers.      A  division  of  fnnetiona  has  therefore  bem^ 
introduced,   according  to  which  the  legality  of  the  administration 
is  secured  in  other  ways : —  ^M 

1.  All  orders,  decrees,  and  measures  of  the  administration  in 
which  the  influence  of  party  spirit  cuu  make  itself  felt  iu  the  consti- 
tutional State  at  the  expense  of  justice  are  placed  under  the  rigid 
ieffai  control  of  the  adminUtrative  courts  of  jagfice  (tx}unty  couxt, 
proviucial  court,  supreme  court). 

■2,  For  the  so-called  Beschlust'tfachcn  (sessional  orders),  Driginatiiig 
in  the  State's  right  of  control,  it  in  deemed  advisable,  for  the  sake  of 
impiirtiality  and  of  respect  for  communal  independence,  to  give 
certain  civil  duties  tu  State  ofticials  (e.ff.,  the  confirmatioii  of  bye- 
laws,  the  approval  of  sales  and  loans,  licences  for  theatres,  has- 
[utals,  lunatic  asylums,  hawkers  and  pedlars,  and  for  dangerous  and. 
obnoxious  trades),  to  that  these  ordera  cannot  he  paswd  witbont  tl 
eonscnt  of  the  honorary  members  of  the  Kreuaiuschus,  Bfzirksak*^ 
schuM,  PrifVinzialralh, 

S.  For  all  the  remaining  functions  of  the  administration,  which  form 
the  immense  majority  of  the  acts  of  the  daily  work  of  government, 
the   bureaucratic  system   is  carried    out   in  its  simplicity    and  wich^ 
energy.  ^ 

The  energy  of  the  executive  ban  not  been  impaired  by  the  intro- 
duction of  magiatratical  Helf-govcnimont  (for  urgent  orders  may 
proiisioually  be  executed),  whilc^  on  the  other  band,  the  legality  of 
the  adniinistratiou  aud  the  integrity  of  the  officials  have  receirod  a 
valuable  support  which  nothing  can  replace. 

And  this  is  just  why  the  extension  of  the  reform  to  the  whol^^ 
monarchy  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain.  It  was  first  of  all  intro-  ^ 
duccd  into  the  old  provinces,  where  it  was  most  of  all  necessary  t^^^ 
set  aside  the  manorial  system.  Through  a  law  of  1884  it  baa  bect:^^ 
extended  to  the  province  of  Hanover,  and  throngh  a  Bill  of  188^^ 
to  Nassau  aud  Hesac.  The  provinces  that  still  stand  out'  emt 
about  a  fourth  of  the  monarchy,  and  they  will  soon  follow. 

This  reform,  as  a  whole,  presents  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occormcvl 
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in  tlie  cirilized  world  of  to-day — U  /mIjU*  Ike  im$t  tmd  Jiit»i  /mrp<H4 
of  all  ecntmunai  iiutitutions.  It  create*  anew  corporatioi)*  Iwuud 
tojeticr  by  public  duty,  which  rc-nnitc  society,  suudered  by  privsto 
inttrwts,  antipathy  of  races,  and  hostile  creeds,  by  the  boud  of 
coBmoa  civil  duties.  Thia  it  does  by  accuetoniiuK  the  ufiprr  anil 
middle  classes  of  society  to  the  commou  fulSlniciit  of  |)oritiiiul  iliitttii, 
ud  by  granting  to  the  higher  classes  hi^'hcr  ctnrtoml  rightii  na  a 
letiini  for  personal  service,  without  which  that  dolf-at^tivity  ia  nut  to 
be  attained.  Tlicsc  counties  and  cities,  clotioly  Hcrriinl  in  i^vrr- 
incfeaaing  euhcxcuce,  have  hccu  tukeit  aa  the  firm  foundation  lor  iiU 
electloaa  to  the  PruHsiau  Parliament,  and  thus  iccure  for  (iernmny 
tite  certainty  of  a  rising  Parliament  for  the  future 

K.  OMSirr. 
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PKNNY  dinncn  are  too  much  aasociated  in  the  public  mind  «i^ 
starving  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  accurately,  but  probablj-  more  than  hi 
the  workiug  men  an<l  womeu  in  Londou  cauuot  ailurd  tu  spend 
the  food  of  their  chUdreu  ouc-lialf  the  sum  that  vould  be  eipcuc 
if  their  cliiUlreii  were  brought  up  iu  the  workhouse  school. 

It  was  mainly  to  help  these  parents  that  I  commeDccd  iu  M 
1884,  the  experiment  of  self-support  lag  diQuers  in  Londou  ;  and 
the  sober,  industrious  members  of  that  class  I  would  plead — lucu 
womcu  whose  lives  arc  spent  iu  one  long  struggle  to  make  both  ri 
meet,  who  never  tell  their  wants  or  ask  for  charity,  and  who  cam 
give  their   children  a  auflicieucy  of  healthy  nourtshiug  food.      ThSa 
dinners  are  required  wherever  the  children  of  such  men  oud  voi 
arc  fouud. 

And  the  widower  and   the  widow,  out  all  day  at  llicir  work, 
mother cliatucd  to  hcrmachinc, unable  to  sjiarc  time  or  fuel  to  nii 
ready  a  hot  meal,  the  sick  parent  "  worrited  "  with  the  noise  of  tlM 
children,  the  elder  sister  set  free  to  go  out  to  work — these  and  mi 
others  have  testified  to  the  bcDc6t  of  the  dinners  by  sending 
children  continuously. 

We  need,  moreover,  to  realiae  more  the  nature  and  quality  of ' 
food  of  the  working  classes.  "  Good  feeding,"  saya  the  Lancet,  " 
necessary  for  braUt-nutritiou ;  "  but  many  children,  includiog 
of  comparatively  well-to-do  artisans,  are  brought  up  upon  food  tb. 
owing  portly  to  ignorance,  partly  to  the  want  of  suitable  appliaD'v:::^ 
for  cookery  at  home,  is  iusufficicutly  uouriBhiug,  often  even  harmT^ 
At  oue  peuuy-diuuer  centre  mauy  of  the  little  childreu  who  paid  :^ 
their  diuuers  were  unable  at   tirst   tu  eat  the   wholesome  food, 
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^^t.bcr  tLej  were  made  ill,  at  a  third  dry  bread  was  at  first  pcti- 

^oocl  for ;  iu  &1I  these  cases  the  \iKual  diet  bad  been  so  poor  or 

^&rtnful  that  the  children  could  not  at  first  digc!>t  the  ptaiD  food  put 

\)ef<^(^  them.      It  bas  beeu  a  common  experience   iu   I^ondon  that 

io».n}'  of  the  children,  who  hare  pence  wherewith  to  pay  for  their 

dinners,  are  like  convaleaccnta ;  needing  nourishing  food,  tber  bare 

lyeoi  at  first  anable  to  take  it. 

Should  the  dinners,  then,  be  open  to  all  who  choose  to  pay  for 
tbcm'^  A  well-known  lady  writing  to  nic  on  this  subject  &aid:  "  I 
iloubt  whether  it  is  desirable  thus  to  relieve  unlvcrsully  nud  perma- 
uently  parents,  at  least  mothers,  of  the  natural  duty  of  proTiding  for 

their  children's  daily  wants Kvcn  infant  <icbools  and  Kinder* 

gaTtcns  bare  their  dark  side  in  freeing  the  mother  from  bcr  natural 

occupation Affection  is  apt  to  wither   away   irbcrc   natural 

duties,  with  their  attendant  sacrifices  and  pleasures,  are  nhoHshcd." 

If  the  problem  be  lo  establish  a  dinner  trade  that  shall  be  a  com- 
mercial  bqcccs* — and  from  the  first,  both  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  of 
Oiit«fac&d,  and  myself  have  conducted  our  experiments  with  a  viev 
to  that  end — the  dinners  must  be  open  to  all  who  have  a  (leuny,  and 
the  Fcsults,  anticipated  in  the  li-tter  I  bare  (]uote<l,  faced. 

He  results  arc  ]]os6tble,  but  to  what  estent  ?  Sufficient  to  more 
tbio counterbalance  the  advantages?  Are  the  parents  who  would 
abue  the  penny  dinners  in  a  majority  over  those  who  need  and  use 
tlicm  ?  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  the  answer  is  emphatically 
No !  Tlie  head-master  of  a  large  Board  school  said  one  day  to  mc, 
**  These  dinners  have  reached  the  struggling  rcsjicctablc  poor,"  and 
I  believe  all  the  teachers  who  hare  seen  the  children  at  the  dinners 
would  give  a  like  opinion.  1  have  often  called  their  attention  to  the 
{Kiint,  and  seldom  have  they  been  able  to  put  their  finger  np'On  any 
efaild  whose  parents  could  atford  to  give  it  a  better  dinner.  A  striking 
iBitSQCC  of  the  unwillingness  of  self-respecting  parents  to  take  un- 
ftit  advantage  of  a  boon  uOered  to  them  is  found  iu  a  well-to-do 
West  End  parisb.  For  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  dinners  at  3rf.  a 
Bead  have  been  provided  at  the  National  school,  and  supplemented 
wy  1^(/.  dinners  during  the  winter.  Though  the  cheaper  diuoera  arc 
Ivgvly  attended  during  the  trying  winter  luontbs,  the  demand  ceases 
u  the  spring  returns — the  parents  arc  able  again  and  willing  to  pay 
the  high!:r  rate. 

But  is  not  "  abuse  "  a  strong  term  to  use  ?  ^Vhat  is  ofTcrnd  in 
these  dinners?  A  nourishing  meal,  suHieient  for  ii  ehild.  AVby 
should  a  parent  be  catletl  ujion  to  spend  2(i.  or  3d.  on  his  child's 
neal  when  be  can  buy  it  for  one  penny  ?  Is  the  coffee  tavern  system 
ibowd  because  cofTcc  taverns  arc  frequented  by  those  who  could 
i0bnl  to  pay  higbrr  prices  than  those  clmrged?  Arc  working  men 
iitd  women  m  rich  that  there  is  no  benefit  iu  helping  them  to  icdnce 
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their  expenditure  on  food,  an  item  that  exceeds  all  tbeir  -otl 
pcDses  |3ut  together?  A  worktug^mau,  especially  if  he  is  a  cart^^ 
man,  has,  more  than  other  jieuplc,  umuy  and  frcquoiit  claims  oa  "^M 
pocket  owing  to  sickucss  and  death  nmoDgst  his  matcj;.  Anal^-^l 
his  iiecesttary  expenses,  and  see  hoir  Little  ia  left  for  that  which  t^ 
needs  every  whit  as  much  as  his  richer  brethren — a  time  of  rest, 
change,  and  recreation. 

In  many  ioatancoa  no   doubt   the   penny  saved   wonld   awcll  |^ 
amount  spent  in  drink,  but  are  the  many  who  would  lay  it  hy  to 
forgottcQ   or  ignored  ?     jVrc  those  who  would  wisely  use  the  peiu* 
sarcd  to  be  left  unaided  bccauK  there  arc  others  who  would,  waiie  U? 

Supposing  dinners  to  he  started^  and  opeu  to  allj  it  will  toon 
become  evident  that  there  arc  many  children  who  do  not  come,  but 
who  evidently  need  good  food.  If  they  can  pay,  why  don't  thcf 
come?  If  they  can't  pay,  what  i»  to  be  done  for  them  ?  Experieaa 
ii  itill  wanting  to  enable  us  to  come  to  detinite  conclusions  npu 
these  two  questions ;  they  are  not  to  be  answered  in  a  day.  £h 
we  can  study  some  factSj  which  may  help  us  towards  a  right  jsdg. 
ment. 

And  first,  as  regards  thoao  who  could  pay,  but  do  not  o(Miw,op 
rather  do  not  coutiuuc  to  come.  With  one  exception,  and  tbatati 
Board  school  where  the  foe  was  a  high  one,  all  the  teachers  whom  I 
consulted  in  various  parts  of  London  agreed  that  the  dinners  woold 
be.  a  great  boon,  and  that  the  children  would  eome  in  large  nQmlien, 
Several  times  1  was  warned  that  the  great  difficulty  would  be  in 
providing  for  so  many,  and  no  one,  1  think,  has  been  more  surprised 
at  the  actiiflt  results  than  those  who  were  beat  competent  to  formwi 
opinion — viz.,  the  teachers. 

As  a  rule,  where  dinner  centres  have  been  opened  in  LondoQi 
children  have  come  in  la^c  numbers  for  the  first  week  or  two,  lod 
then  have  fallen  off,  and  for,  I  think,  the  following  amon|;  othtf 
reasons :  the  usual  reaction  which  befalls  all  new  movements,  thi 
distance  in  most  instances  of  the  dinner  centre*  from  the  schools,  tht 
distaste  of  the  children  at  iirst  for  some  of  the  food  put  before  thoki 
the  failure  of  the  parents  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  moTenml 
and  their  consequent  mistrust,  the  withholding  of  the  pcnnj  bf 
parents  in  the  hope  of  a  gift  of  a  free  dinner,  the  competition  witli 
free  dinners. 

As  may  readily  be  seen,  however,  none  of  these  arc  ol>stBcle8  of  tsj 
lasting  importance.  Time  will  rcnmvc  some,  and  others  are  fut 
being  overcome.  At  tlic  (iiffonl  Street  Centre,  tlic  one  fint 
in  March,  I8H4,  and  which  has  been  continued  ever  since,  the  reaeftOB 
has  passed  away,  and  the  numbers  now  are  well  kept  up.  Agaiii,ai 
regards  the  distances  of  the  dinner  centres  from  the  schools,  thi 
School  Board  for  London  is  acting  most  generously,  and  granting  tk 
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■■<€  put  of  the  school  premises,  irith,  in  cvciy  instanoc,  beneficial 
moHa,  In  tkree  of  the  poorest  districts,  tite  willingness  of  the 
fMBta  to  paj  rather  than  receive  for  their  children  the  gift  of  a  free 
iimer,  although  in  two  instances  the  free  dinners  were  given  jiut 
(pponte  to  the  schools,  is  most  cucouragio;;  and  of  good  omen. 

Time  and  patience,  and  a  disposition  to  meet  the  rational  urishea 
cf  parents  and  children,  are  alone  required  to  make  the  self-support- 
iof  pcoDT  dinners  a  success ;  for  the  offer  of  a  sufficient  nouiishing 
dimier  for  one  penny,  with  its  little  short  of  marTellous  results, 
Mntal  and  physical,  needs  only  time  to  force  itself  irresistibly  upon 
parents. 

Bat  still  there  will  be  fonnd  children  who  apparently  cannot  pay; 
vluit  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Indiscriminate  giving  to  atlulta  ii 
BOW  noiversally  condemned,  but  indi&crimiQate  giving  to  children  Ji 
eomparatively  a  new  phase  of  the  question.  Are  the  children,  it  is 
atked,  of  the  drunkard,  who  deliberately  brings  upon  himself  his 
sufferings,  to  bo  allowed  to  suffer  for  his  sin  ?  The  clothes  and  the 
boots  giTCQ  for  the  child  to  attend  school  may  be  pawned  for  drink, 
hot  what  harm  can  a  dinner  eaten  on  the  ajwt  by  the  child  do? 
Again^  all  the  vast  machinery  of  a  school  system  is  unavailable  for 
want  of  a  Utile  essential  oil,  food.  The  btate  requires  that  a  child 
should  be  edacatcd,  and  expects  certain  results  in  return  for  its 
gruits,  and  those  results  cannot  be  extracted  from  children  whose 
stomachs  and  brains  are  half-starred.  Children  must  be  fed  by 
charity  or  by  the  State  if  their  parents  neglect  their  duty,  otherwise, 
"dephved  of  proper  food  at  the  age  when  they  most  require  it," 
they  will  "grow  up  weak,  sickly,  and  incapable  of  earning  more 
than  a  miserable  and  prccanous  pittance,  and  in  due  course  become 
dte  parent*  of  a  generation  feebler  than  themsclres,  and  thus  there 
is  fe  progressive  deterioration  in  tlic  pbysiqae  of  the  poorer  portion 
ofonrtown  populations."  If  these  arguments  are  opposed  to  the 
piijiciples  of  political  economy,  and  tend  to  the  pauperization  of  the 
■Miea,  the  masaea,  it  is  answered,  are  already  pauperized.  It  it 
(xnlended,  moreover,  by  Uiose  who  have  largely  given  free  dinner* 
tkat  no  evil  results  follow.  Mr.  Moore  Ede'a  testimony  is  very 
tBjilwtic.  "  By  making,"  he  aays,  "  each  school  responsible  for  the 
■mgcment  of  the  dinnen^  and  the  teachers  for  the  selection  of 
tkoie  diildreu  to  whom  free  dinners  shall  be  given,  we  in  Gatc«bead 
us  of  opinion  that  we  can  grmpple  with  child  destitution  without  ia 
tof  appreciable  degree  pauperizing  cither  children  or  parents."  The 
WBo  results  were  found  by  Hiss  Kdith  Simcox  in  Westminster  in 
liBI,  and  by  those  who  are  now  carrriog  on  the  Gilford  Street 
faaers  in  London. 

Apin,  do  not  the  reaulta  justify  such  action  ?  In  m  Uri^  Ikiard 
■kool  in  London  a  claas  was  formed  last  autumn  of  about  fifty  boys^ 
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the  greater  part  put  together  as  "  hopeless  ciLse» — dull,  stupid,  i 
residual;"  a  strong  experienced  teacher  was  specially  selected  to 'W 
charRp.  After  careful  investigation  ilie  teacher^  "  making  allow^. 
for  fraud,"  was  convinced  that  30  per  cent,  of  his  popils  v^ 
always  in  a  state  of  scmi'Starvation.  As  an  experiment  be  gave 
dinnera,  and  ic  flooii  heeamc  possible  to  notice  and  measure 
progrci'8  made.  In  a  fortnight,  so  fa&t  was  the  convalescence,  d 
apathetic  children  were  rapidly  becoming  very  intelligent. 

Such   arguments  and   facts  are  not  to  be  lightly  disposed  of, 
opposite  views  need  to  be  supported  by  a  strong  case;  bnt  itiai 
possible  to  overrate   tlie  importance  of  a  right   conclusion  upoa 
question  vrhicb  may  possibly,  and  probably  will,  affect  every  vh 
in  the  country. 

■  If  it  once  be  granted  that  all  those  children  most  be  fed  vbi 
parents  do  not  give  them  sufficient  food,  the  State  can  alone  sn 
their  wants.  And  the  result  would  be  a  supplemeutatioa  of 
by  the  State,  aud  in  mauy  iustauces  a  consequent  lowering  of  vi 
by  the  employer.  As  it  has  been  well  stated  in  a  newspaper  wnt' 
for  aud  read  by  the  working  classes,  "  Can  it  be  supposed  that, 
the  present  fierce  competition  fur  labour,  ibis  little  sumctliiDg  ei 
will  long  bo  enjoyed,  even  by  the  parents  V  A  fall  in  wages 
inevitably  be  the  consequenee,  juat  as  much  as  if  the  State  seppli 
the  poor  with  houses,  clothes,  or  any  other  necessary.  The  wagn 
the  poor  and  unskilled  are  measured  by  their  necessity,  and  if 
lessen  one  we  lessen  the  other."  lu  his  welUknown  report  on 
Law  Administration  in  Tjondon,  Mr.  Longley  has  shown  that 
grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  a  few  thousand  women  "  couiribai 
sensibly  to  reduce  the  rate  uf  wages  in  some  branches  of  female  la 
in  London."  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  "  little  m: 
thing  extra"  given  throughout  London  to  the  children  alike  of 
deserving  and  undeserving?  It  is  not  forty  years  ago  that  soup  kiteLa 
in  the  Metropulis  were  first  permanently  established,  and  their  pila 
days  have  loug  since  ])assed  away,  their  abuse  iu  most  iostiaa 
having  strangled  them.  \Vould  it  be  wise  to  revive  them  or  iIh 
equivalent,  aud  handicap  those  institutions  that  have  recognized  H 
avoided  the  evils  of  the  old  iDdiscriminatc  issue?  It  has  been  wellaika 
"  What  prospect  could  be  more  hopeless  than  that  of  devclopii 
prudence  and  self-reliaocu  by  gratuitously  providing  for  the  vrastii 
those  who  are  neither  prudent  nor  self-reliant  ?  .  .  .  .  TTith  d 
weakening  of  the  spring  of  self- responsibility  wo  could  not  bopefl 
an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  self- respect/' 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  arguments  and  facts  in  favour  of  the  h 
issue  of  dinners,  that  the  distinction  between  those  parents  who  on 
not  and  those  who  will  not  pay  is  deliberately  sunk,  aud  tbequeitiii 
is  treated  from   a  school   point  of  view.     But  is  thcie  notaLigb 
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fuat  of  Tiew,  a  deeper  aim — the  ultimate  bcnc5t  to,  and  the  prrma- 
neat  improvement  iu  the  condition  of,  our  jioorcr  brethren  ?  Now 
tbit  cod  cannot  be  attained  so  long  as  we  lump  them  in  one  undi- 
jcitei  ntais.  There  are  as  raaD;f  claues  among  tbe  poor  as  there 
tfe<aiong9t  the  rich. 

In  the  particular  question  under  considcrationj  then,  our  6rst  duty 
ibmld  be  to  discriminate  betn-ecu  those  who  can  and  those  wlio  cao- 
notpaf,  not  of  necessity  to  refuse  help  to  those  whom  ire  have  so  long 
encouraged  in  habits  of  dependence  that  they  could  not  suddenly 
bedepnrcd  of  the  help  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  but,  whilst 
RbniDg  their  present  needs,  to  endeavour  to  rcatore  them  to  habits 
of  lelf-respcct  and  $cir-nu])[>ort 

And  probably  it  will  he  found  that  the  number  of  children  whose 

pareats  cannot  as  a   rule  pay  for  a  jiciiny  dinner   is   comparatively 

null-     "Nerer  once/'  is  the  report  from  an  Kant  End  districti  "  has 

I  dinner  been  asked  for,  children  alwiiys  gindly  bringing  their  pence 

lod  bslfpcnce,  evidently  not  expecting  charity,  although  this  is  one 

of  Ik  poorest   and   worst  neighbourhoods  in  I<ondon,  many  of  the 

era  being  barefooted  and  bareheaded."     Like  views  ore  entcr- 

icd  by  thoae  who  have  provided   dinners  in  proverbially  paor  dis- 

in   the   east,   south,   and   centre   of  the  Metropolis.      The 

itioQ  of  some  of  the  parents  who  have  found  means  to  pay  mo 

iy  for  their  children's   dinners  is   so  straitened  that,  in  some 

ces,  it  would   be   diOicalt   to   find  a  lower  level.     A  widow  in 

Imipt  of  pariah  relief,  living  in  one  room  with  four  children,  working 

^ik  her  sewing  machine   for  a  shop  in   a   poor   street,  unable  to 

■■e  time  to  cook,  to  whone  family  a  hot  meat  hod  been  nnknnmt 

^■i  able  to  pay  funri>encc  a  day  for  her  four  children.      Here  are 

HLe  more  eases  where  the  children  came  regularly — a  widow,  on  the 

Bnih,  aeren  in  family  ;  a  family,   eight  in  number,  the  father  out 

iTwork,  very  poor;  a  family,  six  in  iitimber,  father  on  the  iiarish. 

If  the  penny  can  be  forthcoming  in  these  instances,  is  it  not  a  fair 

ce  that  in  the  majority  of  cases   it  could  be  ?     Moreover,   it 

id  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  arc  comparatively  few  children 

do  not,  as  a  nile,  have  a  mid-day  meal  to  the  value  of  at  least 

halfpenny,  bread  and  dripping,  or  (but  in  rare  cases)  bread  only. 

question,  therefore,  is  narrowed  to  this — are  there  many  parents 

cannot  afford  an  extra  halfpenny  a  day  to  give  a  child  a  good 

Upon  the  right  answer  to  this  question — in  other  words,  upon  the 
yurcisc  of  sound  discrimination — depends  the  success  of  the  dinners. 

^B  Bi|mukantiar«  bang  tried  ID  hulfpeiuiydiaaera,  but  I  fe»r  tlio    Wf  Biipportius 
^BMt iHMt  ba  givcD  Qpin  them.    TbAproHts  uv,  and  mnat  bu,  inauniricat  to  ptf&ll 
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"  Systematic  visitation  of  tho  homea/'  aay«  the  author  of  the  "  Bitter 
Cry,"  "and  careful  examination  into  each  case,  is  necessary,"     In 
cases  of  temporary  (iistrcaa  there  wonltl  probably  l>e  little  difficulty 
in   eomin^   to  a   rit^ht   (-oncliiHion.     Children  should  be  considered 
eligible  for  free  dinners  whose  parents  (a)  were  temporarily  unable, 
tbrougb  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  pay  for  a  meal,  and  {&)  sent  them 
regtilarly  and  punctually  to  school,  unless  compelled  in  times  of  dis- 
trewi  to  employ  them  at  home  or  get  them  employment.      In  such 
cases,  probably,  dinners  might  with  advantage  bo  giren  to  the  whole 
family.     But  the  (|ucstion  of  what  should  bo  done  for  children  whose 
'parents  cannot  even  supply  them  with  a  minimum   of  food  is  a  very 
grave  one.     For  such  cases  temporary  relief,  in  the  form  o£  dinners, 
might  be  given  to  the  children  and  their  parents  during  inquiry,  but 
when  once  the  conclusion  as  to  the  statu  of  the  family  was  arrived 
at,  when  once  it  was  found  that  the  family  was  in  a  chronic  state  of 
destitution,  food,  clothing,  a  habitable  room,  everything  wanting-,  a 
atate  from  which  they  could  nut  permanently  be  raised  by  charity, 
then  dinners  to  the  children  would  only  be  as  a  surface  covering  of 
a  deep  incurable  wre.     There  is  nothing  bnt  the  parish. 

But  the  condition  of  the  children  of  worthless  parents  is  still  more 
serious.  As  a  rule,  whatever  is  done  by  cliarity  should  be  primarily 
for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  recipient,  and,  secondarily,  for  the 
upraising  and  support  of  those  around.  Tried  by  these  two 
standards,  what  permanent  benelit  accrues  to  the  child  of  an  idle  or 
drunken  person  by  the  issue  of  a  free  dinner,  or  how  is  the  idle  or 
drunken  parent  raised  by  the  issue  of  a  free  dinner  to  his  child,  or 
his  struggling  respectable  neighbour  encouraged  and  supported  ? 
The  dinner  will  invigorate  the  child,  and  help  it  to  learn  the  school 
Ic8»ou8  ;  but  what  is  it  continuing  to  learn  at  home  ?  It  is  becoming 
more  famitiarized  with  dninkcnneas  and  idleness,  and  all  that  follows 
in  their  train.  Is  not  something  more  than  a  dinner  required  for 
such  a  child?  and  yet— such  is  the  public  apathy— huw  great  is  the 
danger  of  giving  the  dinner,  and  overlooking,  or,  perhaps,  rather 
iguoriug  in  despair,  the  surroundings  of  the  child  I  And,  as  regards 
the  parent,  wdl  the  gift  of  a  dinner  to  bis  child  soften  his  heart  and 
prompt  him  to  cbaugo  his  ways  ?  Will  he  not  rather  hear  of  it 
with  iudilTercnce,  careless  whether  his  child  is  fed  or  not  so 
long  as  he  is  left  alone  to  idle  or  driuL  away  his  life?  And 
as  to  the  neighbour,  There  is  ample  proof — in  oppoution  to 
that  which  1  have  quoted  above  from  Gateshead  and  clacwhcre — 
that  the  result  is  harmful  and  demoralizing.  "The  frcfl  dinners  will 
kill  our  movement"  is  the  cry  of  despair  from  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  in  London.  How  soon  the  corruption  will  spread  to  the 
little  children  themselves  will  be  seen  from  the  fbUowtng  record  of 
experience  in  Liverpool ; — 
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'Owing  lo  questiooB  asked  at  the  buIiooU,  ua  Jdvu  got  about  tliut  no  brcukfasC 
vUaclaiiQ  for  a  penay  dinner  ticket,  and  aait  beiaime  known  thnt  tickets  were 
bcin^  giv^o  away,  DuiD^  uppUcatiDHs  were  miide,  accompnuicd  by  statemeats 
cf'oobnwkJbst,'  the  «Mjueats  for  dinner  tickets  being  from  cliiittrca  attending 
bKhutbeBftird  and  Church  schoob.  These  were  ciirefully  looked  into,  but 
iins found  that  ofWn  the  staWDiaottiwerounlruo:  citlicrthe  cliilJren  had  had 
brttkfiut,  or  tUfy  had  had  no  brvakraat,  uot  becnuao  the  [MurcnUt  had  do  luod  or 
BCU7,  but  bccaUBO  the  [wrent.i  bad  gone  drunk  to  bed,  and  lind  bvcD  umvillmg 
isiiiubletoriiic  ;  orlhey  had  gone  without  breakfast  at  the  parents' siigiiestion, 
(levtnat  their  own,  in  hnpesof  dinn<?r  ticket*  being  given— a  dinncoof  r«i«in 
diiing  in  th<>  TuturA  being  preferrHl  to  dry  bread  in  t]i«  present,  or  that  they 
Ibiul  bread,  but,  Jmriog  eaten  it  in  tlte  Btreet,  did  not  count  it  as  breakfut.'' 

But  is  llic  little  child  to  be  left,  tlico,  to  suffer?     If  wc  content 
elreft  with  feeding  bim,  we  mitigftto  his  sufferitigs ;  hut  we  lea?e 
^Kin  to  suifer,  leave  him  to  grow  up  like  his  parent,  perhaps  to  hare 
^clddreii  bom  to  bim  to  grow  up  iti  like  maoDer.     Altboagh  it  is 
UeTF  hard  to  say  what  shuuld   be  done  in  anuh  cases,  yet  we  are 
nuTOwing  the  question   by  determining  what  should  not  be  done. 
There  is  a  law  by  which  Gnanlians  can   proceed   against  an  able- 
bodied  man  who  becomes   a    bnrden   on  the   parish   owing  to   his 
ifiiaking  habits ;  there  is  another  by  which  a  child  can  be  remored 
frora  Tirious  surronndings.     These  laws  need  to  be  extended  in  their 
tppHration  atid  made  more  easy  of  enforcement.     T  tmst,  and  I 
ipuic  as  n  chairmnn  of  a  Board  of  Guardiannj  that  the  day  may 
KKMt  come  when  orphans  and  deserted  children  will  not  be  the  only 
little  ones  boarded  out.     Who  ran  need  more  the  loving  care  of  a 
fiNter-motber  than  the  little  child  who  is  learning  in  its  own  home 
&om  its  own  parents  all  that  ia  life-  and  sonl-deatroyiog  ? 

There  is  no  social  question  that  needs  more  to  be  agitated,  no 
socul  sore  that  needs  more  to  be  exposed  to  public  attention  and 
bonor,  than  the  condition  of  the  little  child  whose  father  and  mother 
hire  forfeited  every  right  to  its  custody.  And  yet  there  is  a  painful 
<kiiger  that  in  feeding  the  children  of  idle  or  drunken  men  aud 
tumen  we  arc  actually  prcTOnttng  wholcsomo  public  opinion  being 
booght  to  bear  upon  the  whole  subject;  wo  are  lolling  the  world 
(ntiaGed  at  something  being  done)  in  its  false  idea  of  security,  and 
ire  helping  it  to  continue  what  is  evil  and  what  produces  evil. 
And  now  to  sum  up  the  substance  of  these  views. 
1.  Self' sup  porting  penny  dinners  are  required  for  children  "  whose 
{■nau,  although  in  a  position  to  pay,  arc  unable,  &om  various 
tun,  to  provide  them  with  food  suflticiently  nourishing,  varied,  and 
imple.*'* 

i.  To  establiih  a  dinner  trade  that  shall  be  a  commercial  success, 
tie  dinners  must  be  open  to  all. 

*  AB  OHMMtry  information  will  be  fonnd  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Self  supporting 
hnajIHKUMa  tot  Scbool  Children  :  How  in  Kstihlinh  »nd  M.ioxge  ihntn.  With 
■utrain  Dboar  Bwipw."  PuUiahwl  by  Alox^ndur  &  Shaphoard,  21,  Caatlo  Str««t, 
BtAtn.  8Mala»tlMipM&pUttin(en«d  toia  theabora. 
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3.  Altbougli  in  most  iuataucet  tlie  dinDera  fall  off  after  tbe  first 
few  ntcks,  tbe  causes  are  such  as  might  be  auticipated,  axtd,  with 
time  and  patience,  may  be  expected  to  pass  away. 

■1.  la  dealing  wit-U  those  children  whu  need  good  food,  but  have 
no  money,  wo  must  first  discriminate  between  those  parents  who 
cannot  and  those  who  wilt  uot  pay.  ^ 

5.  There  is  o  higher  than  a  school  point  of  view,  and  that  is  the™ 
ultimate  benefit  to,  and  permanent  improTement  in  the  conditioa  of, 
onr  poorer  brethren.  ^ 

6.  Any  wholesale  distribution  of  free   dinnera   by  which    parents  V 
would  he  relieved  of  a  duty  they  could  well  carry  out  would  be  con- 
trary to  snch  a  view,  and  productive  of  immeasurable  harm. 

7.  Comparatively  few  parents  cannot,  as  a  rule,  pay, 

8.  Inquiry,  therefore,  i»  needed  as  to  both  the  fact  aud  cause  of 
the  altt-'ged  distress.  ^H 

9.  Eligible  cases.  ^b 

10.  Chronic  cases  of  poverty  incurable  by  charity  ahould  be  left 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Ouaidians. 

11.  The  children  of  the   worthless   would  but   little  benefit   by  ^ 
dinners;  they  need  to  be  removed  from  tbe  evil  home  influences.        f 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out   hovr  heavy  is  the  work  above 
indicated.     It  is  a  work  that  love's  labour  can  alone  lighten. 

S.    D.    FOLLEE. 
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TWEL\'E  yean  ogo,  when  Mr,  Butt  put  forward  his  plea  for 
Home  Rule,  it  was  met  by  ouc  set  of  EuglUli  politiciniis  witli 
*  blank  reftual,  aud  by  another,  more  diplomatic,  with  the  exctue  i 
*'  \Vc  do  not  understand   what  Itomc  Rule  means.     Bring  in  your 
Bill  and  then  wc  shall  sec."    The  refusal  of  the  Tories  aud  the  evasive 
■iiplooiacy  of  the  Whigs  produced  no  discouragcmeut  in  the  miadi  of 
the  Irish  people.     They  had  been  accustomed  to  eee  the  moat  mode- 
rate reforms  denied  for  generatioua,  aud  it  hod  become  proverbial  iu 
Ireland  tbftt  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  "  uevers  "  of  Enfflish 
ttalcnnen,  whose  cries  of  "  No  surrender  '*  on  every  demand,  from 
Eouucipatiou  to  the  "  Three  F%"  form  one  of  the  stock  subjects  of 
mockery  in  popular  assemblies.     So  tbc  Home  Rule  agitation  weat 
on  unabated,  but  tlic  leaders  of  the  mavcmeut  still  decUucd  to  reduce 
t^cir  demaud   to  BiU-furm  on   the  ground   that  it  would  be  time 
enoagh  to  do  this  when  ita  justice  was  admitted  in  principle,     Mr. 
Punell  followed    ^Ir.    Butt  in   refuiing   to  give  his  opponents  the 
ptniore  of  picking  holes  in  the  details  of  a  scheme  so  long  as  hutb 
liberila  and  Conservatives  declared  Home  Rule  to  be  impoaaiblc,  nod, 
though  some  Kngliabmen  seemed  to  regard  this  attitude  as  irritAtiog, 
its  practical  wi^lom  is  unimpeachable.     Fur  ounkl  it  be  npected 
^  itatesmcii  who  denounced   the  project  to  the  rough  would  be 
Rivaled  and  fascinated   by  the  exposition   of  the  detail*  ^     The 
•WTement  of  the  past  few  years,  however,  apj»csn  Ut  hav«  fVteuA 
tke  cQBTcrsion  of  many  prcvioaa  opponents,  and   wiujy  pf/litifli***  *^ 
i'&tent  shailcs  have  begun  to  nibble  at  the  qoealion.     ti  i« 
ftiCMi  their  motives,  ur  ask  the  reason  why.     Eaa«|[li  if  ibey 
^"something  must  be  done." 
Mr.  Panicll's  party  have  not  formally  argued  tfc»  (Mft**  "* 
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Rule  very  frequently,  yet  mkny  persons  will  now  concede  thai  even 
for  England  it  would  hare  its  conveniences.  Englishmen  may  not 
admire  the  way  in  irhich  the  Irish  Viavc  condvict^il  ojirrations  to 
bring  about  this  result,  hut  for  practical  purposes  such  admiratiou  is 
unnecessary.  An  admission  of  tlieir  efiicacy  is  the  sweetest  applaiiso 
whifh  those  coDcerned  look  for,  and  it  is  even  notable  how  lightly 
British  coudemnatioos  are  treated  by  nioderu  Irish  jroliticians.  While, 
therefore,  it  is  evident  that  leading  roou  are  beginning  to  euUiTnte 
an  open  mind  on  the  subject,  as  yet  tbeir  views  do  not  appear  to  have 
taken  definite  sbape.  It  would  be  unwise  to  overrate  the  value  of 
mere  declarations  of  anxiety  on  their  part  to  come  to  tome  terms  of 
settlement  with  Ireland.  Such  eipressions,  tbough  gratifying,  arc 
vague,  and  as  yet  only  one  important  politician,  dropping  mere 
pbrases,  has  dcsrcadcd  to  particulars.  That  a  statesman  of  tbe  rank 
of  Mr.  Chamberlaiu  should  feel  it  necessary  to  approach  the  subject 
constructively  rather  than  critically,  and  propose,  instead  of  asking  for, 
tbe  details  of  a  plan,  shows  at  all  events  that  we  have  advanced  a 
long  way  from  tlie  Butt  epoch.  The  amiable  gentleman  who  started 
the  Home  liulc  movement  used  to  ho  bullied  and  laughed  at  for 
demanding  Eomctliing  wliicli  it  used  to  be  said,  with  exquisite  sarcasm, 
he  could  not  explain  and  no  one  could  understand.  Indeed,  as  a 
rule,  could  it  not  bn  said  that  tlic  opponents  of  Irinh  demands  prefer 
to  treat  them  funnily  in  the  earlier  .itages,  causing  tlic  dense-beaded 
Celt,  who  has  to  put  up  with  a  certain  reputation  for  humour,  to 
crack  a  great  many  gnm,  nnrclishable  jokes  to  gain  his  ends  and 
prove  that  he  may  sometimes  be  a  very  serions  personV  In  Mr.  Butt's 
day,  the  whole  Liber.-il  party  dcclnrcd  in  chorns  that  they  could  not 
understand  Home  Rule,  but  not  one  of  them  appeared  to  think 
there  couhl  be  any  st.itcsraanship  in  trying  to  devise  a  plan  for  them- 
selves which  might  be  alike  acceptable  to  England  and  to  Ireland. 
The  leader  of  the  movement  of  1H7U  would  probably  have  jumped 
with  delight  couid  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  of  I880  have  been 
tendered  for  his  acceptance.  liut  it  is  just  this  dozcu  years'  interval 
that  makes  all  the  dificreuce.  \'qix  may  choke  a  river  at  its  source, 
but  it  cannot  even  be  dammed  at  its  mouth,  aud  there  baa  been  tcx> 
heavy  au  investment  of  sacritico  and  struggle  in  the  meautime  to 
induce  our  people  to  surrender  for  minor  coneeasions.  If  the  rulers 
of  Ireland  prefer,  by  spurning  every  suggestion  for  the  accommoda- 
tioa  of  the  .\uglo*lrish  difliculty,  to  raise  public  passion  to  molten 
heat,  they  must  take  the  conseqiiencee.  Irish  politicians  wash  their 
hands  of  them,  and  treat  with  disdain  the  remonstnint  whine  of 
those  virtuous  obstructors  of  reform  who,  while  dcnonnciug  "  lurbu- 
lence,"  "sedition,"  and  "rebellion,"  are  themselves  the  fanners  and 
stokers  of  the  fiercest  fires  of  agitation.  Twelve  years  ago  it  was  the 
ABC  of  British  politics  that  the  Act  of  Union  irrevocably  and  eternally 
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ttlcd  the  relatione  of  Eogland  and  Irelnnd,  ftud  if  to-day  there  is 
A  change,  who  vill  say  it  is  dtie  to  the  efTect  of  logic  or  the  claims 
of  jastice?  A  few  persons  of  course  seem  to  hare  the  echo  of  this 
pUTot  cry  atiU  lingcriug  in  their  ears,  but  they  are  priacipally  uews- 
paper  editors,  who  make  it  a  rule  uevor  cither  to  die  or  surrender. 
Bating  tliis  uaapproachablo  caste,  many  of  those  who  were  formerly 
bitterest  in  their  oppositiou  to  the  Irish  demand  would  perliaps  he 
jtut  as  glad  if  the  record  of  tlieir  earlier  opinions  were  not  so  easily 
Moertainabtc,  and  from  tlie  publication  of  Mr,  Clmmbcrluin's  scheme 
the  "  ooming-un  dis))ositiou  "  of  another  set  of  politicians  may  be 
inferred. 

Aa  to  tho  merits  of  the  proposals  of  the  Roilical  leader  it  is  due 
to  him  at  the  ontsct  to  admit  that  ho  must  have  had  very  great 
difficulties  in  putting  forward  any  definite  plan.  For,  not  to  speak 
of  the  prejudices  of  a  section  of  the  Itritish  electorate,  already 
ikraici),  [>erhaps,  by  bis  so-called  "socialistic"  theories,  there  was 
the  obstacle  that,  in  trying  to  supply  details,  he  had  very  little 
Hutance  to  derive  from  the  accumulated  materials  of  discarded 
Khemes  which  on  most  other  subjects  cumber  the  lumhcr-rooms  of 
ibe  Honse  of  Commons.  When  a  Land  Act  had  to  be  drawn,  there 
were  hundreds  of  Bills,  from  the  days  of  Sharman  Crawford  to  our 
own,  from  which  a  draftsman  might  glean  useful  knowledge.  Bnt 
ia  dealing  with  Home  Kulc,  the  candid  investigator  will  jind  little  to 
mard  bis  quest  in  the  Parliamentary  Bill  Oflice  beyond  the  sweet 
naiflicity  of  Daniel  O'Counell's  ten-line  Bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of 
1^00.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  excepting  a  proposal  to  estab- 
Ksk  Elective  Councils  drafted  in  1883  for  the  Irish  party,  any  one 
ia  March  of  the  materials  out  of  which  to  mauufaeture  a  new  Con- 
Mitation  for  Ireland  would  lind  auythtug  to  guide  bim  in  tlie  shape 
of  detailed  proijosuls.  Vi'itb  such  help  as  this  Bill  afibrdcd^  however, 
Mr,  Chamberlain  seems  to  liave  addressed  himself  to  his  ditficult 
tnk,  am),  after  dealing  with  the  queation  of  County  Boards,  he 
Widirputa  forward  as  a  com[ietitor  to  Grattan's  Parliament  the  idea 
of  a  "National  CoTincil/*  cxcroiains  all  the  powers  now  vested  in 
Wrue  Bill  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commoua.  It  has  been 
wnectly  stated  that  a  proposal  of  this  kind  was  contained  in  the 
OWgiasI  draft  of  the  Elective  Councils  Rill  of  1883. 

Tfco  cUnsc  creating  a  central  Council,  however,  was  struck  out 
*fceB  a  "proof"  was  submitted  to  the  Irish  party,  and  it  was  nercr 
■ndkned  by  them,  although  the  first  draft  saw  the  light  in  some  of 
Ab  Dablm  newspapers.  Nor  is  it  uuiostructivc  to  note  that,  nlthougfa 
^  tcheme  plu*  County  Boards  is  now  put  forward  by  Mr.  (v'hamber- 
Wa,  within  a  fortnight  after  iniitting-officc,  as  a  Bctllcment  of  the 
^IriA  difficulty,  tlie  much  more  modest  Klcctivc  Council*  Uill  of  18^3 
«itrgcticaUy  opposed  aud  defeated  by  the  Government  of  wbich 
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bo  was  so  iDtlucnliol  a  member.  The  cold,  dry  lig^bt  which  streams  on 
all  (lehatcftble  queatioiis  from  tbe  Opposition  beucbes  has,  however, 
iUumhiatcd  duller  eyes  than  thoac  of  Radical  statesmen,  and  it  is 
more  imitortaiit  uow  to  cottaider  why  his  proposals  must  fail  to 
satisfying  the  Irish  people.  The  first  ohsrrvation  the  dullest  Irish- 
man would  make  on  them  is  that,  if  Engli.shmen  arc  willing  to  grant 
a  measure  of  Home  Rule  to  Irehiiul,  they  need  not  begrudge  the 
concession  to  native  Bcntimcnt  of  calling  the  new  Logislatnrc  a 
"  Parliament  '*  instead  of  n  "  Council."  Let  them  keep  their  Councils 
for  Fiji,  or  gome  island  of  yesterday  j  we'll  none  of  them.  Hnring 
learnt  to  opcak  the  Kngliah  lanttuajrc,  we  surely  may  have  Icarc  to 
employ  it  as  royally  as  our  neighbours.  Again,  the  suggestion  that 
this  Council  is  to  be  "  liable  to  be  brought  to  book  in  the  High  Court 
for  exceeding  its  functions  "  i*  so  intolerable  that  it  would  not  even 
be  discussed  by  Irish  representatives,  unless  Mr.  Chamberlain  means 
thu  thbuual  to  be  one  modelled  on  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  to  take  cogui^ance  of  purely  uncoustitutioual  iufringe- 
luents.  But  be  surely  does  not  forget  that  the  tJupreme  Federal 
Court  also  takes  cognizance  of  the  acts  of  Congress;  and  does  he 
propose  that  an  Irisli  suitor  might  similarly  bring  the  Imperial 
Parliament  "  to  book"  for  an  infringcraeut  on  the  prerogatives  of 
his  National  Council?  In  the  same  spirit  is  the  proposal  that  this 
body  "  sliould  liave  its  power  of  rating  strictly  delined  and  limited ;  " 
and,  without  further  criticizing  tho  scheme,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
concpption  of  a  Sovereign  Chamljcr  controlling  purely  Irish  affairs 
has  nut,  so  far,  entered  into  the  cnlculatious  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Yet  he  calmly  -luggcsti,,  as  if  all  the  declarations  which  so  many 
generations  uf  Irishmen  have  made  were  the  feelings  of  children, 
that,  onee  his  scheme  got  into  operation,  the  impressionable  Celts 
would  abandon  their  dream  of  a  native  Parliament.  This  splendid 
British  jihlegm,  which  treats  no  Irishman,  except  a  dynamiter,  as  a 
Bcrious  person,  would  bo  an  admirable  endowment  in  a  Radical  leader 
if  the  National  party  were  on  entirely  helpless  body  of  gall-lacking 
politicians.  But,  as  things  are,  I,  as  one  of  them,  take  leave  to  say  that 
■when  the  cry  of  Grattan's  Parliament  is  heard  no  more  it  will  not 
be  because  it  baa  been  silenced  hy  the  establishment  of  a  "  National 
Council."  If  Ireland  agreed  to  forego  any  of  the  rights  which 
Eugl.nnd  solemnly  guaranteed  her  under  the  Constitution  of  1782 — 
as,  for  instance,  a  separate  minting,  postal,  aud  customs  system — it 
would  be  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  economy,  aud  because 
compensating  arrangements  of  a  more  practical  character  might  l)c 
devised.  The  irreducible  minimum  of  the  Irish  party,  therefore,  >a 
that,  leaving  aside  affairs  of  Imperial  concern,  all  things  else  should 
be  ordered  and  discussed  in  College  Green  by  a  Farliameut  respon- 
Biblc   only  to  the  Irish  people,  and   Nationalists    would   profer  to 
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down  the  struggle  to  their  cliildrcn  rather  thtm  al^ate  it  one 
JOC  If  this  Parliameut  misbehaved  itscir,  Kngiaiid  has  her  army  and 
her  fortresses  ia  the  islaud,  and  hor  ironclads  on  its  coasts,  and  those 
irho  distrust  any  other  f^iianmtce  against  tlic  dismcmbermeut  uf  the 
Empire  save  that  which  lies  luukcd  in  "  villniDous  saltpetre/'  -would 
liAve  the  satisfaction  that  it  would  be  easy  to  march  in  atid  Crom* 
well  it  at  any  moment.  To  destroy  its  liberties  hy  naked  force 
would  ccrtaioly  be  a  mure  decent  operation  than  was  the  bribing 
away  of  the  life  of  the  Parliament  of  1800. 

But  it  will  be  said,  even  if  blnglanrl  were  wilting  to  accede  to  this 
demand^  how  is  Ireland's  contribution  to  tlic  Imperial  exchequer  to 
be  meased  ?  and  secondly,  is  it  proposed  to  invite  our  masters  to 
alter  their  own  legislative  system  so  that  103  Iri&h  racmbcrB  may 
come  over  to  Westminster  at  certain  times  to  discuss  foreign  and 
colonial  affairs?  As  to  the  6rst  abjection,  would  it  not  to-morrow  be 
a  winplc  matter  to  strike  a  finance  account  Ijctwccn  the  two  countries 
«hich  would  show  the  present  average  amount  of  direct  and  indirect 
Ihih  taxation  as  against  what  is  spent  in  Ireland?  If  so,  ou ascer- 
taining the  balance,  the  Imperial  contri  but  ion  could  be  easily  arrive<l 
St  We  should  be  generous  if,  in  calculating  the  amount,  we  claimed 
no  rebate  on  the  ground  tliat,  at  the  lime  of  the  Union,  the  Irish 
Naiiooal  Debt  was  only  .£13,fKin,000,  audltialour  country  has  since 
I  btea  firauduleotly  saddled  with  taitatioii  on  the  Knglish  debt  of 
^■£700,000,000.  In  case  it  is  held  that  the  lni{)crial  contiibutioa  could 
^B  Wtslways  remain  the  same  in  case  of  war,  any  extra  levy  which  might 
^H  V  demandablc  could  easily  be  upinnioncd  according  to  relative 
^HwtalUi  and  population,  or  by  means  of  special  customs  imposts. 
^H  Then  as  to  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  no 
W  doubt,  tuider  a  pcrfecl  fiTdenil  fvatcm,  a  number  of  Irish  members 
vmld  be  entitled  to  discuss  the  objects  ou  which  their  taxation  was 
■lot  To  arrange  for  this  would  involve  a  rc-adjustmciit  of  the 
Viting  method  of  doing  business  at  Westminster,  which  Englishmen 
Bi|l)t  vtffi  we  have  no  right  to  claim,  however  topsy-turvy  that 
Mliod  may  be.  Granted.  Only,  let  Imperialists  not  flatter  thcm- 
Mba  that  the  present  generation  of  Irish  members  at  all  events  are 
ttTcry  aoiions  about  the  right  to  sit  in  the  London  Parliament 
8t|poiing,  then,  that,  having  contracted  to  pay  a  lump  annual  sum, 
Iitiaad  was,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  forego  all  right  to  be  repre- 
raal  elsewhere  than  at  home,  would  the  British  not  be  glatl  to  be 
fiJ  for  ever  of  those  brutal  savages  and  "  blackguards  "  who  disgrace 
^tnditions  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  trample  on  its  ancient 
wajw?  The  joy,  I  think,  would  be  mutual,  though  no  doubt  the 
^fttm  wonJd  be  more  symmetrical  if  an  Imperial  delegation  left 
Inbad  periodically  to  take  part  in  discussing  foreign  and  colonial, 
••Til  and  military,  affairs.     If,  however,  JSngliah  statesmen  make  it 
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a  main  objection  to  n  Home  Kiilc  schemo  that  it  would  dislocate' 
their  own  parlinmcntary  arrauj,'cmcnt5,  then  hy  all  means,  if  the 
matter  can  Lc  settled  so,  I  should  cheerfully  pive  up  my  say  on 
Hong  Kong  and  hundred-ton  guns.  Hard  as  it  may  be  for  the 
Jingo-»ouled  to  credit,  there  arc,  ucvcrthclcsis,  Irishmen  sufficiently 
parochial  iu  their  patriotism  to  believe  that  the  best  thing  for  tbft- 
smaller  couutr^'  wouJd  be  a  system  in  which  the  attention  of  her' 
people  should  be  concentrated  on  their  own  afTairs  ^Tithout  miudiiig| 
anythiog  else.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  bo  dccimateil  su  island  as 
oun  could  afford  two  seta  of  representatives — one  for  Home  and 
the  other  for  Imperial  affairs.  If  it  be  best  tbat  anything  which 
tends  to  subtract  from  or  to  impoverish  the  ioteliectuat  streugtU 
of  the  native  Legislature  should  be  guarded  against — iu  that 
view  alone  the  federal  system  is  open  to  objection,  although 
no  doabt  it  may  be  desirable  on  several  grounds.  Be  this 
ts  it  may,  the  thing  for  Englishmen  to  realize  is,  that  the  Iriah 
demand  a  Legislature  which  shall  control  cvcrytlilng  iu  the  island 
from  a  prison  to  a  palace,  and  every  ofTieial  from  the  judge  to  the 
hangman.  They  point  to  the  experience  of  several  powerful  imtions 
tu  hIiow  that  it  would  Ik;  an  easy  matter  to  define  what  are 
1ra]>eriat  and  what  are  local  affairs;  and  they  ask,  in  the  interest  of 
both  coiintriejj,  if  there  be  any  statesmen  willing  to  take  up  the 
question  in  a  generous  artl  determined  spirit  in  the  new  Parliament. 
If  the  "  white  plume "  of  Midlothian  still  led  the  van  in  that 
assembly,  there  is  no  man  in  the  Liberal  party  to  compete  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  breadth  of  view,  be  the  professions  of  bis  Radical 
lieutenants  what  they  may.  Were  bis  sti-ength  as  certain  as  his 
statesmanship,  he  could  settle  the  question ;  but  already  his  young 
men  are  claiming  the  future  as  their  own.  "VMio  knows  ?  No 
wizard  Can  bridge  the  period  from  this  till  the  dissolution.  Breu 
the  capable  citizen  may  forswear  his  maker,  and  thereafter  mayhap 
it  is  the  Tories,  freed  by  the  cilkccmeut 
elections,  who  will  be  called  upon  to  undo  the 
Castlereugh. 
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I.— HISTOKY  OF  KEUGION. 


PBOFESSOll  PFLEIDERER'S  "  Philosophy  of  Religion"*  is  odo 
of  tlic  must  important  niid  suMd  bouks  on  the  subject.  It  now 
«ppew»  in  a  new  edition,  so  enlarged  and  expanded  as  to  he  viituallj' 
itiew  work.  It  h  about  twice  the  size  of  the  first  edition,  a  volume 
«f  TUT  pages,  which  appeared  in  1S7S,  The  additions  relate  both  to  the 
pliiiosophy,  which  now  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  volume,  and  to 
ibe  Ustory  and  exposition  of  religion,  which  nrc  dealt  with  in  the 
Ncowl.  In  the  former  part  the  enlargement  is  due  to  a  more  extended 
ttitiea)  history  of  the  philosophies  of  relif^ion;  in  the  latter  part  it  is 
vmaly  due  to  an  attempt  to  apply  the  philosophy  to  history,  Judicating 

•  WDoency  to  return  to  the  idea  and  method,  tliough  not  to  the  classi- 
•tttioD,  of  his  older  book,  "Die  Religion,  ilir  Wesen  und  ihre 
Imdnchtc  "  (I'SOlf).  The  two  parts  are  so  connected  that  the  pliilo- 
•opty  introduce*  the  himory,  and  the  history,  with  it«  complementary 
upcenliou,  illustrateis  uud  rcrtfitis  the  pUilosupliy.  Ptleiderer  is  an  acute 
wiic,  a  clear  and  vigorous  expositor,  a  positive  and  penetrative 
^'nker;  mmt  at  home  in  the  realms  of  critical  and  constructive 
'Uerprcialion,  vet  with  the  speculative  courai^c  that  can  follow  a 
jfiiiriple  up  to  its  sources,  or  out  to  its  last  applieation.     Hid  book  is 

•  educative  book,  certain  to  make  the  student  feel  the  vatitiicss  of  the 
*>^ect  it  handles;  certain,  too,  to  stimulate  and  instruct  the  mind 
^oohttc  enough  to  tackle  iti  problems  and  pursue  its  subtle  orlticiims 
•ad  recondite  reasouings. 

la  tbe  lirsL  voluinej  which  is  a  "  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
UtgioQ  from  Spinoza  to  the  Present  Time,"  Pflcidercr  dtdcus5e«  his 
■••^ect  under  four  divisions: — First,  the  Critical  philosophies;  which 
^>Bprehend  Spino^n,  Ix^ihnitx,  AVolf,  Knglish  Deism,  Ltwsing,  and 
KiBt  Secondly,  the  Intuitive;  which  ineludc  Hamanu,  Herder, 
-Jttobt,  Goetbe,  ^uvalia,  and  the  Ronmulicists.  Thirdly,  the 
^pecolatiTC;  cmbraeing  Kiehtc,  Schlcicrmacher,  SchcUing,  Baader, 
wittft,  and  Hcgcl.  Fourthly,  the  tendencies  of  the  present; 
viam,  Neo-Kantisni,  Herbart's  scliool,  Schopenhauer,  and  the 
Hegelian    sjKculatJon.     An     introductory    chapter    detcrlbes 

•"K4l«i«i»-phaoTOi.liic*aff.»clilchUiclwrOmDdl8««."  Vop  Dr.  Olto Pfleid««r. 
*i4BWMd«rUBiT«niUtsal)erliii.  Zweitc  AulUxo.  Berlin:  0,  Ucuacr.  2  vgla^ 
»■  iiL-«40  MMtd  9J6.     18S4. 
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Tbcosopliic  Alystictsm  and  the  anti-scholnsiic  philosophy  or  the 
Itcnaisiiancc — tlic  Utter  as  impersonated  in  Giordano  Brano — as  the 
precursors  and  anticipators  of  rcligiouts  phiJoeophy  ;  and  a  concluding 
chapter  Tioticcs  hricfty  tlm  contpiiiporary  worki-rs  in  tliia  field  in  the 
various  European  countries.  In  the  GtO  pages  which  these  discus- 
sions occupy  there  is  cnougK  of  liaril  tliiuking  and  elaborate  disqui-  i 
sition  to  initiate  the  student  who  wi-shtiti  to  master  this  subject  iuta-'^| 
its  deep  mysteries  and  immense  questions.  ^^ 

Pfleidcrer  det-criljcR  the  philoftoiihy  of  religion  as  the  co-onliuatia^ 
and  scientific  investigation  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  phe- 
nomeaa  which  in  the  life  of  humanity  constitute  "  religion,"  and  he 
affirms  thnt  in  this  scns>;  it  is  llie  youngest  of  tho  pliilosuphic  dis-  ^ 
ciplines.  We  cannot  quitu  agree  with  him,  nor  can  wc  accept  as  cor-  ^| 
rect  the  limits  he  has  set  to  his  history.  The  scientific  invest ij^ation 
of  the  phenomena  belongs  lo  the  science  of  religion^  their  explauaLiou 
to  its  pliilosopiiy.  So  far  as  the  pliilosophy  i»  concerned  with  inquiry 
into  the  sources  and  reason  of  religion,  into  its  nature  and  action,  into 
the  cnuRos  of  the  difterciiC  forms  and  pliosos  it  has  assumed,  and  so  far 
as  the  science  is  concerned  with  imjuiry  into  the  rarious  facta  or 
phenomena,  both  arc  very  much  older  than  Spinoza.  The  reasons  that 
admit  Spinoza  ought  also  to  admit  ancient  Stoicism;  the  Epicureans 
have  as  good  a  rigljt  to  notice  as  the  English  Deists— Lucretius,  a 
better  rijjhl  than  any  of  them,  save  David  liunie.  Clement  ori 
Alesandria,  with  his  theory  of  the  origin  and  religious  functions  of 
Greek  philosophy,  Augustine,  with  his  doctrine  of  progress  or  develop- 
ment in  religion,  of  the  relation  of  the  prior  faiths  uj  the  Chnstiaa, 
and  of  the  plucc  atid  wurk  of  religion  in  history,  ought  to  have  had 
recoguition  in  a  discussion  like  this.  Thcu,  too,  tUcrc  ought  to  hava 
been  notice  of  the  a'ay  in  which  discnssious  in  religious  history,  and 
the  history  of  religious  thought,  eontrjijuted  to  the  rise  of  the  new 
philoso]ihy.  Vossius,  hy  his  "  De  Thcologla  Guutili,"  Cudworth,  by  hi& 
"Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,"  Thcophilus  Gale,  by  hi» 
"Outer  Court  of  the  GcntiU-s,"  and,  immense  as  is  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  olhrrs,  and,  superstitious  and  absurd  though 
he  be,  Alexander  Koa*,  hy  his  "  Pansebcia,"  did  more  to  bring  about  a 
scientific  knowledge  ami  inquiry  into  religious  and  religious  ideas, 
with  tlie  causes  of  their  rise,  growth,  and  ditfcrence,  than  the  whole 
brood  of  men  like  Collins  mid  Morgan  and  Chubb.  AVc  could  have 
wished,  too,  that  within  his  limits  our  author  had  been  iu  some  cases 
more  exhaustive.  His  exposition  of  Hume  docs  not  bring  the 
"Treatise  on  Human  Nature  "into  relation  with  the  "  Dialogues  ** 
and  the  "  Natural  History  of  Itclipion;"  and  he  criticizes  Spencer's 
"  First  Prineiples,"  but  not  his  "  PriuL-iples  of  Sociology,"  though  in 
the  second  volume  there  is  a  short  discussion  of  his  ancestral  and 
euhcDicrititic  tlieory.  Nor  will  Mr.  Spencer,  in  face  of  his  owu  strong 
protestations,  care  about  being  described  as  "the  chief  reprcscntatire 
of  Fositivism  in  England,"  and  as  holding  even  more  strictly  to  its 
principles  than  Mill.  Then,  too,  1  am  doubtful  nf  both  the  sufficiency 
and  accuracy  of  the  distinctions  on  which  the  author  bases  his  divieion 
into  chapters.  Tbe  divisions  do  reprcs-ent  a  sort  of  cbrouologv,  hut 
they  dn  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  relation  of  tbe  man  to  the 
philosophical  movements  of  his  time,  or  of  his  speculative  to  his  critical 
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_  Hnciplcs.  Scbleiermacher  was  more  intuitive  than  spcculatirc,  his 
cvunTe  of  religion  being  emotional,  not  rational ;  and  Scfadling,  iu  hia 
;soit  characteristic  and  fruitful  period,  was  also  intuitive;  while  the 
i^inier,  in  dealinjr  witli  history,  was  nothing  if  not  critical,  hut  the 
^tUr  nothing  ii'  not  specuJnLivc, 

These  are  hut  formal  critirisms ;  when  we  pass  beyond  these  to 

txiut  Diatcria)  fiuestions,  we  find  our&elves  embarrimsed  with  the  simple 

3CUa)  of  matter  presented,     llere  the  book  ought  to  be  judged  from 

tbiw  points  of  view  ;  first,  its  critical  exposition  of  the  various  thinkers 

and  tbeorifs  ;  secondly,  the  principles  that  have  determined  the  criti- 

cisn;  and  thirdly,  the  general  purpoee  the  history  has  been  designed 

toici^c,  or,  simply,  its  relation  tu  the  author's  own  doctnnt^  of  religion. 

A> regards  the  hr«t  point,  the  expositions  are  not  all  of  equal  merit; 

ibey  differ  considerably  as  regards  eympathy,  accuracy,  and  fulness. 

Sone  arc  distinctly  brst-hand  and  original;  others,  sccond^hnnd  and 

depeDdent.     I  think  the  chapters  common  to  both  editions,  the  real 

Bndeva  or  germ  of  the  book,  the  freshest  and  most  suggestive.     In 

tooe  of  the  additions  there  is  a  strong  tendency  manifested  to  confound 

thebislory  and  criticisms  of  rcligiuus  iliought  with  tbe  philosophy  of 

icl^on  ;    and  so,  considerable  compressions  and  judicious  exci^ons, 

white  lessening  the  size,  would  add  to  the  value  of  tlie  work.     The 

MCQod  and  third  points  arc  intimately  eoiin<H;ied.    Professor  FHciderer 

■11}  he  described  as  a  tmnsecndental  idt^ulist ;  lie  seeks  to  find  iu  the 

B&ircrse  a  rcufon  at  once  immanent  and  (jijjpctivc,  to  dctcrmiae  through 

itittmcc  thi!  end  and  method  or  law  by  which  it  is  to  be  realized,  lie 

boUsthe  affinity  of  tbe  subjective  and  objective  reason,  and  conceives 

nlimn  as  related  to  both — a  means  whereby  the  »ubjeetivo  may  realize 

hi  King,  and  the  objective  its  end.     Heligion  in  hiMory  exhibits  a 

ccutant  struggle  towards  a  mure  perfect  or  congenial  form  for  ita 

sobitancc,  its  spiritual  nature  and  contents  being  beat  e?[ pressed  and 

raliMil  by  what  is  spiritual.     Uc  so  presents  and  criticizes  tlic  suc- 

amrt  philosophies  as  to  make  each  contribute  to  the  establishment  of 

tlicpriociples  demanded  by  his  own  doctrine,  which  may  be  described 

ucckctic;  in  its  main  principles  Hegel's,  but  as  modified  by  elements 

ud  applications  due  now  to  tSchelling  and  now  to   •jehleiermacher. 

Tto  impressions  bis  history  will  leave  on  every  careful  student :    (irst. 

HT  tbe  organic  connection  between  a  man's   ultimate  ideas  and  his 

pretation  of  history  ;  as  the  reason  of  man  is  construed,  so  is  the 

:  or  the  reason  that  binds  the  tmivcrse  aud  that  works  the  evolution 

lidcs  the  course  of  humanity.    And  Rccoudly,  of  the  poverty  and 

.  inadequacy  of  the  empirical  aud  anthropological  theories  as  to 

tori^n  and  nature  of  religion  now  ao  fashionable  in  Dnglaud.     The 

'^n  vho  weighs  the  immensi  Ly  of  the  prubh-ui  reUgiou  oilers  to  pliilo- 

MpliT,  especially  the  philosophy  that  would  understand  man  in  history, 

«ill  tierer  again  be  able  to  look  with  approval  ou  the  bizarre  and 

iffiori,  yet  pragmatic  and  uncritical  hypotheses  which  secot  to  men 

WwMr.  Spencer  to  account  for  the  being,  development,  and  work  of 

RbpOD. 

la  the  second  volume  Pflciderer  presents  his  positive  doctrine.  In 
Ike  lint  division  he  discusses  "the  development  of  the  religious  con- 
KiiMuuess,"  taking  up  sueeeasively  its  gencHiit,  its  development  amuug 
tiw  IndthGcrmanic  and  Semitic  peopUs,  and  finally  in  Christendom. 
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"With  tlie  discusfcious  aud  jjriiicipleti  in  the  lirvt  chapter  I  cordially,  in 
the  main,  ogrcc;  in  tltc  liistorical  cliapten  there  i»  more  room  for 
diffcrenre,  tlioufth  where  the  diderence  is  most  marked  I  find  the 
author  alniij-is  suggestive  and  worthy  of  can-ful  study.  But  the  serious 
defect  in  theso  chapter*  is  the  inequality  and  often  insuflicicncy  of 
their  treatment.  Individual  religions  and  single  periods  in  religious 
history — b.*/.,  in  rclutiori  to  ludia,  Greece,  aud  Juda^a — arc  admirably 
handled ;  hut  others,  like  Rome  and  Islam,  are  cither  inadequately  or 
unfairly  di»cu«scd.  f^trange  to  any,  the  important  religions  of  China 
and  K'^vpt  have  no  place  in  his  historieal  view.  A  full  treatment  of 
religion  in  history  would  have  led  hira  far  heyond  the  two  families  he 
almost  cscUi»ively  regards.  The  following,  touching  the  secret  aud 
power  of  the  Crot^s,  will  indicate  his  attitude  to  the  I'ailk  nhich  came 
by  Christ  :— 

*•  With  the  exalUitiun  of  the  crucified  Saviour  to  tho  heavenly  Son  of  God 
and  M.-uitr-r  of  the  world,  tlia  divine  might  of  sufTcritig  and  uiinistrant  lore 
waa  Itself  rni3r;d  to  ihe  tlirone  of  the  uniVerBo,  in  which  hitherto  only  the 
right  of  the  stronger,  of  physicnl  or  tntcltcrtiinl  suppriority,  h:id  hrcn  nitowecf 
to  reign.  Over  ngikinst  the  cruel  wlfishness  of  peoples,  the  proud  nristo- 
craticisnis  of  classes,  the  frivolous  treatment  of  wfiuicn,  the  hmral  ill-usag« 
of  &laTC9,  there  stood  forward  in  thristinnity  an  ideal  which  looked  away 
from  all  ihc  outor  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  nnd  rained  tnon  oaly 
according  to  the  purity  of  his  heart,  according  to  hia  inLrin«io  loveabltttMs, 
and  his  re»dine«e  for  servico  or  twcrifice.  And  precisely  on  this  nocuiiot  ii 
recognized,  even  in  the  lowest  and  most  miserable,  in  the  poor  and  aick,  iu  the 
^ilavt;  und  the  crinnual,  still  th«  dignity  of  the  man,  of  tho  cluld  of  God  and 
brother  uf  Christ,  uiakiug  him  au  object  of  pitying  mid  Baring  Iotc,  XUia 
wiin  tho  new  thiiig  iu  Chriatiauity,  by  which  it  irau^ceudud  quite  as  much 
Guiitik  wisdom  as  Jewiiih  rightcuusuciis ;  while  ibcy  uskud  after  the  Ueuda  or 
dcscrtb,  the  possessions  or  knowledge  of  man,  it  found  the  csscucu  of  miuhood 
in  thf  licurt,  aud  discovered  iu  ihu  iuuctuary  of  the  purely  huuiau  the  divine 
(.■Icmvnt  in  ni:ut.  This  was  the  secret  of  its  |X>wcr,  by  which  it  has  couqtuu'cd 
and  Bavt'd  llie  world,"     (Pp.  216-217.) 

In  the  aecond  ami  third  divisions  there  areimportant  and  suggca- 
tivc  discussions  conrcrniriEr  what  may  be  termed  the  snlijectivc  and 
objective  sides  of  the  religious  conscionsncsf^v.r.,  concerning  its  con- 
tents or  cascTitial  ideas,  on  the  tmc  hand,  and  its  emhoHimcuts,  movc- 
mcnta,  and  relations  in  the  realm  of  the  real,  on  the  other.  But  to 
touch  ou  any  one  of  these  would  lead  us  too  far.  Kuough  to  say  the 
hook  ia  cesentially  a  book  for  the  Bludent  who  wisTiea  to  know 
eomcthing  of  the  way  in  which  our  greatest  modem  thinkers  hare 
conccired  and  construed  religion.  Any  one  who  masters  it  will 
fiiirl  that  the  latest  ia  also  the  lai^eat  of  the  philosophical  disciplines, 
aud  does  more  than  any  other  to  fuUil  the  ancieut  promise  of  tiniling 
speculation  touching  the  oldest  and  highest  object  of  thought  with  the 
latest  knowledL;c. 

In  the  hisiory  of  religiona  we  have  to  notice  a  few  books  of  interett 
without  beiug  of  primary  importance.  The  third  volume  of  Dr. 
Buehholz's  "  Homerische  Realien  "  is  occupied  with  the  Homeric 
thcolog}'.*     Thia  book  may  be  described  as  exe^tical  rather  than 

*  "  Iht    llomcriitclifi    G6tt«rl«Kra,   au(   Ortmdlii^    litr    Hovaoritahfia    Diclttni^a 
tlargotdlt-"     Vi>a  K.  Bucbhol*.     Leipzig;  WUhchii  .Ktigi-ltiiwiu.     ISSl. 
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aratirc  or  critical.     It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  compara- 

mTtholo^T  or  tlie  literary'  and  historical  criticism  of  the  Homeric 

pciesQa,  hut  it  hantllca  them  as  they  lie  before  xia,  with  the  view  of 

detcrminiii;;  how  the  Homeric  Greeks  coDceivetl  and  represented  the 

euds^  their  character,  litnitation!?}  qualities,  conduct,  relations.     Itraav 

^M  donbted  whether  it  be  possible  within  thc»c  limits  to  ^vc  a  really 

^Bicntific    exposition  of  the  Homeric  mytholog'y,   but   it   has  been 

^T)r.  Buchholz's  aim  to  isolate  the  epic  age  for  the  purpose  of  neparate 

study  and  reproduction.     His  book  is  as  a  GoUerlehty  much  more 

^feunute  and  exhaustive  than   Niigelsbach's,    though    for  insight   and 

H^Bwer  of  lucid  iind  connected  presentation  we  g;reatly  prefer  the  older 

work.     He  says  :  "  The  oldest  Greek  worship  was  admittedly  natural- 

utic,  and  had  developed  itself  from  a  nature- poelry  which  floated 

between  myth  and  allegory;"  and  he  holds  "  the  distinctive  chfiractcriatic 

of  the  Hellenic  Polytiicism"  to  have  been  the  clcftu-eut  "personification 

tnd  complete  anthropomorphizing  of  the  gods  "  who  had  comu  to  he, 

by  the  allegorizing  process  (p.  5].     If  he  had  borne  this  doctrine  in 

ntiud,  he  would  have  been  the   better  able  to  explain  the  relation 

between  ^\t»pa  and  ihe  gods.    Every  theology  which  has  been  devclo[)cd 

out  of  nataralism  leaves  n  dark  background  or  fate  behind  the  deiticSj 

M  once  dispofcr  and  ender  of  their  being.     K  the  natural  object  or 

process  be  persnnihed,  Nature  ever  remains  impergonal  behind  tliv 

I        pttMuifi cation — condition  of  its  being,  but  cause  of  its  end;  and  the 

i        iBpeMonal,  as  the  universal,  becomes  a  permanent  yet  hidden  force, 

wiach,  here  oa  Brahma,  ihere  as  Mofpa,  sits  behind  all  forms  of  the 

pwonal,  limiting  their  power,  overruling  their  actions,  and  making 

tkeir  destiny.     \et  we  have  been  struck  with  Dr.  BuchboU's  laborious 

ti»d  careful  exegesis,  the  acntcne«s  of  many  of  his  remarks,  and  the 

Wtiwa  with  which  he  has  discussed  and  described  the  Homeric  world 

Af  tbegodfi.     ilis  work,  wh<>n  completed,  will  hv.  a  real  help  both  to 

tl»rtndent  of  Homer  and  of  Greek  mythology. 

A  work  of  a  very  different  kind  is  ohc  intended  to  prove  that  India 
«u  (lie  source  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine*  It  is  a  small  thing  to 
•bw  that  affinities  existed  between  the  supposed  doctrines  of  Pythagoras 
m4  Certain  Hindu  speculatioud;  ivhat  is  ncccwary  is  to  prove  that 
tittn  are  {;ood  hi&torieal  gronndx  for  £ui)i)0!iiiig  that  an  intercourse 
tsanttA  that  could  eiplain  the  rcscrablanee  by  borrowing.  No  attempt 
tiBch  proof  is  made  here  ;  indeed,  enough  materials  to  warrant  the 

»*iteiBpt  do  not  exist.  'J'hc  aftinilics  arc  interesting,  but  the  relation 
i»  not  cftahlished.  A  much  more  satisfactory  and  scientific  work  ia 
U.  Oa*toD  BuissierV  now  in  the  third  edition,  ou  the  religion  of  ICome 
fron  Aofpjstus  to  Ihe  Antonincs.-|-  The  purpose  of  thi»  luxik  is  to 
bm  and  explain  the  extraordinary  change  in  rcHgious  feeling  and 
^^ttiat  bappeued  between  the  end  of  the  Itepuhlic  aud  the  second 
Oatonr  of  the  Em[)ire.  The  characteristic  literary  monuments  of  the 
fw  period  are  the  letters  of  Cicero — of  the  other,  the  eorrcspondenco 
•■d  mrditBtiuns  uf  M  arena  Aurelius ;  but  the  first  arc  completely  with- 
M  tlu!  apirit  of  religion,  while  the  second  are  aa  completely  steeped  in 

*  "Pytbuvru  and  die  hiAer."  Von  Hv.  L.  v.  Kchrocdor.  Leiimg  :  Ottu  Schulu. 
MM. 

t  "U  lUbnoo  Komuinc  d'AucuRte  Bmc  Aotonini "  PwCarton  Roiwier.  P«ria: 
«**«tt«tCw.    18**. 
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it.  And  the  men  -were  here  only  representative.  M.  BotsKier  tranes 
the  course  and  causes  of  the  chanjie.  The  work  was  undertaken  with- 
out any  [irecunceived  idea,  aiid  had  no  polemical  pur))iwc,  and  is 
througuout  so  sober  and  impartial  that  one  reads  it  with  equal  pleasure 
and  profit.  In  an  admirable  iiilrcduction  he  describes  the  general 
character  of  the  Komim  religion,  shovrs  what  causeii  had  tcndeil  to 
corrupt  it,  and  how  corrupt,  feeble,  and  Wcspisrd  it  had  hceome  in  the 
last  davs  of  the  Kepublic.  ^Ve  could  hare  wished  that  be  lia<l  made 
the  religious  signilicanee  of  Lucretius  more  appBn'ut.  Ksseiitiul  piety 
lived  at  the  heart  of  his  pn^iiion  against  religion  ;  in  hiii  polcrnic  there 
burned  true  prophetic  zeal,  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  itgainiet  iinveracity 
in  the  lives  alike  of  men  anil  peoples.  The  llrst  hook  is  occupied  with 
religion  during  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  contains  a  fine  and  just 
account  of  the  religious  and  moral  reforms  under  tb.-it  cnipeiur;  traceft 
Ihcui  to  tiieir  causes,  personal  and  ini|ienal;  and  exhibits  Llicir  cd'ccts, 
political,  social,  and  literary.  The  second  hook  deals  with  religion 
after  Augustus,  espeuially  as  iuHucDccd  by  the  foreign  rcHgionB  and 
by  philosophy.  Under  the  latter  head  wo  have  a  careful  and  fair  dU- 
cussion  of  the  resemhlanccs  and  supposed  relations  of  Scncea  and  Paul. 
The  third  and  la^t  book  is  concerned  with  Kumati  society  iu  the  time 
of  the  Aritonines,  and  is  quite  worthy  the  author  and  the  tlicuie.  \Vc 
heartily  commend  the  work  to  any  who  «i»h  to  understand  the  atatc 
and  interaction  alike  of  political,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 
forces  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Uoman.  Empire  and  the  Christian 
Church. 

M.  Ernest  Ilavct  has  at  last  completed  the  work*  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  published  in  lS7y.  The  reason  of  the  long  delay  need 
not  be  sought  iu  the  labour  and  research  required  for  its  completion; 
he  has  been  largely  independent  of  moderu  scholarship  and  the  iusira- 
mcnts  it  ha»  been  accustomed  to  think  necessary.  The  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  work — ou  Hellenism — were  not  without  value,  though 
their  violent  polemical  spirit  and  aim  took  from  them  all  scientific  and 
scholarly  veracity ;  yet  tlicy  were  on  a  subject  where  a  good  and 
independent  work,  is  still  needed.  His  third  volume^ — ou  Judaism — 
was  his  entrance  on  a  field  he  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  tools  to 
explore;  and  in  the  fourth  volume  some  of  the  same  defects  again 
appear.  M.  Havet  may  indeed  be  described  as  a  curious  survival  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  shows  remarkable  credulity  on  the  line 
of  his  sympathies,  as  remarkable  iucreduUly  uu  the  hue  of  his  anti- 
pathies ;  or,  iu  otiicr  words,  he  has  great  power  iu  believing  what  makes 
for  his  theory  and  in  disbelieving  what  makes  against  it.  His  theory 
is,  that  it  was  iu  and  through  the  -lews  of  the  Diasporii  that  Christianity 
assumed  form  and  took  poasesgion  of  the  Koman  world,  and  that  for 
the  Church  end  system  that  tlicnce  resulted  the  actual  history  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  had  ue.vt  to  no  significance.  Of  course,  the  theory 
is  stated  with  the  absalutcuess  that  belongs  to  the  uncritical ;  any  truth 
or  worth  it  may  contain  is  vitiated  by  the  want  of  scientific  spirit  and 
method  in  the  author. 

M.  Kenan  has  favoured  us  with  a  new  volume  of  religious  studiea.f 

Pur  KincAt  iUre4. 


*  "LcClLrutiiiDiama  ct  ■>:•  Ongincs  :  Ic  24ouv«aU  T«at&inGnt." 
PariB  :  Ciduiikuu  i.isy.     I$$4, 

f  "NouTdlei  £:tudeB  d'HUtoiro  Kclidouso.'^    For  Ernest  K«]i«u. 
Uvy.     ISM. 
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usoal,  a  large  part  of  its  interest  lies  in  the  glimpses  it  aJTords  into 
the  spirit  of  the  autbor.     No  liviax  writer  so  likei;  to  reveal  himself,  or 
to  pleases  and  instructs  by  die  revelation.     Iti  the  preface  he  tells  ns 
that  the  essay  on  Francis  of  Assist  has  the  value  of  "  im  brevet  <Vin- 
l^ence,"  which  may  stand  bini  in  goinl  stead  someday.    "Uucapucin, 
i  avait  lu  Tarticlp  dan«  Ics  D«hat.%   dit  Jl  la  princessc  ....  avcc 
le  it  cansait  souvcnt  <le  inoi:  'II  a  eci'itsur  Jesus  autremeiitqu'on 
Brdoit:  maia  it  a  hicn  paric  tte  Saint  Frani^ais.     Saint  Francois  le 
MUTCra.'"     So  he  fcela  safe  and  hopefnl,  esteeming  Francis  as,  after 
Jtna,  the  man  who  had  religion  most  immediately  from  Nature.    His 
CMAjr  may  he  regarded  as  at  once  a  vcliiclc  for  tiis  own  admiration  and 
a  thank-ofierinf;  for  the  saint's  good  intentions  and  offices.     His  appre- 
ciation of  the  saint  comes  from  what  is  tike  the  saint  in  his  own  nature, 
thoni^h  the  cummuntty  belongs  rather  to  their  defects  than  to  their 
eodowmeats.    Like  the  patriarch  of  Assisi,  he  has,  as  a  simple  sojourner, 
InTersed  the  ^To^td  without  being  seriously  attaclicd  to  it.    Both,  while 
poor,  have  been  rich  ;  God  has  j^iven  them  llic  nsiifruet  of  the  unirerBe, 
and  they  hare  been  contented  to  cnjny  without  possessing.    The  abuses 
which  shock  him  are  those  that  strike  at  enjoyment  rather  than  those 
that  toach  property.     Saint^liko,  his  happiness  is  to  make  happy.     He 
tu  pleasure  in  recording  the  improvement  in  public  spirit  since  his 
&nt  studies  appeared  :  "  Le  temps  est  un  collaborateur  necessnirc  de 
hr&ison  ;'''  and  the  dental  of  the  rairnculous  docs  not  now  excite  men 
u  it  once  did.     Miracles  do  not  happen  in  the  world  accessible  to 
hoaiaa  experience.     Here  is  a  sentence  quite  In  the  manner  of  a  famous 
fMUgc  in   the   "Vie  dc  .Ic^ns": — "L'cfHcacitd   de   quinquina   est 

Cwie,  parce  que,  dans  une  infinite  de  cas,  le  quinquina  ou  sea  equiva- 
ti  ont  change  la  marche  de  la  fievrc.  A-t-on  jamais  prouve  ccla 
p«r  la  pritTc'^  Non,  certcs.  Et  pourtant  le  fait  est  facile  &.  exp^Sri- 
nK&tcrp  car  il  a'adressc  au  eiel  dcs  millions  dc  pri^rcs  par  jour."  It  is 
howa  that  even  Homer  nodded,  and  the  spirit  of  the  saint  must  have 
timbered  when  this  comparison  was  penned.  In  it  the  idealist 
^tKends  into  the  state  of  Philistinian  realism. 

Only  some  of  these  studies  have  special  interoit  for  us  here.  The 
fast  essay,  "The  Ex[)erimental  Method  in  Religion,"  is  very  slight, 
W  has  all  the  lii;htncss  and  grace  wiih  wlneh  M.  Rcnan  knows  so 
*dl  bow  to  adorn  trivial  things.  He  opens  thus : — "  An  Oriental  said 
A>  BK  one  day,  '  Vou  Kurupeana  never  comprehend  anything  in  the 
>*gwttJ,  for  you  never  saw  one  born  among  yon.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
Rttw  bom  every  day.'"  On  thta  text  he  discourses  through  several 
pen  Du  the  qnalities  tfiat  make  the  Kust  so  creative  and  the  West  so 
lafenile  in  religions.  Hut  the  whole  thing  is  very  much  in  the  nature 
oTtptrailax.  The  West  has  been  as  fruitful  as  the  East  in  religions 
■DMtiiKuta.  Christianity  is  more  a  creation  of  Europe  than  of  Asia; 
fc  iaflomces  that  created  Inlam  were  almost  as  much  Western  as 
Rirteru.  Earope  has  been  as  fruitful  in  churches  and  sects  as  Asia  in 
tlipoBa,  and  they  are  but  in  a  sense  equivalent  phenomena.  The 
Vat  luia  been  more  intellectnal  and  moral  than  the  Kast,  bnt  it  ha* 
vthiiaeeooBt  been  more,  not  le^s,  religious  ;  the  one  has  developed 
ikiiotdMfenml  haaes  and  evoked  the  moral  ener<:ies  of  religion,  while 
IW  fifW  lua  enlarged  its  mrthology,  and  clothed  it  in  the  histories 
>*^  turrda  tbe  untutored  imaginatioo  loves.     But  this  differencoj  eo 
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BOOK  from  Dr.  JIartioeau  needsnocertificateof  character.  Most 
^"X  readers  know  that  they  may  expect  fmtn  hiiu  wciijlily  tliiju^ihts, 
OMitjred.  in  laiii^ua-^c  so  clioicc  and  stately  as  to  bonlei'  nt  timcft  on 
Uiconintc.  Sucli  cxpecLationtt  arc  fully  realized  in  tlie  two  volumes 
utiich  Dr.  Marttnoau  lias  entitled  "  Types  of  Kthical  Theory.'"  In  aa 
iatercrting  preface,  iu  which  he   touches  upon  the  steps  of  his  intcl- 

hloctual  progreiv  away  from  Pncsttcy,  Bcuthau),  and  Jmnca  Mill,  to  his 
prcwnt  standpoint,  tho  mithor  take*  occasion  to  sny  thai.  "  intellectual 
pri'lc  aud  selt-ignurancc  alune  can  blind  us  to  the  tact  that  KyBteiuiit  of 
pliilosophical  opinion  f;ron'  from  the  tnittd'a  instinctive  cEiort  to  unify 
bvm0icieut  reason,  and  justify  hy  intelligible  plcn^,  its  own  deepest 
affections  and  admirations."  la  ihia  light,  accordiug  tu  his  exprcsacd 
ieait,  his  book  will  he  regarded.  Whatever  else  it  may  bo,  the  work 
ii  tbe  monument  of  a  beautiful  spirit.  This  opinion  will  be  shared 
«Tca  by  those  who  cannut  aeecpt  suoie  of  Ihu  must  fundameutal 
pontioDS  vhicii  the  mithur  lays  duwn.  And  tlie  mingling  of  tbe 
^ttorical  and  tbe  do$;matio  in  the  contents  of  the  book  has  at  least 
tW  advautage,  that  it  sends  no  one  empty  away.  lie  whci  chokes 
■poD  the  doo^matic  morsels  may  still  assimilate  the  sections  of  viUuable 
llBtorical  analysis  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  two  volumes. 
Sene  of  these  arc  a  distinct  addition  to  English  phdusuphical 
littfiturc. 

The  plan  of  the  vork  it  not  at  first  obvious,  and  require*  expUna- 

UoiL    Dr.  M  artlncau  begins  with  an  enumeration  of  the  different  ways 

'Aiblch  ethical  facts — man  and  his  doings — may  l>e  looked  at.     One 

uRnd  division  is  reached,  aecordiui;  as  we  start  from  a  study  of  the 

"■Untrsc  {nature  or  God),  treating  man  simply  as  an  objective  factor 

*%Hiio,  or  base  our  results  upon  a  study  uf  human  nature  as  the 

^KBtnl  fact.     In  the  first  case  wc  get  au  "  unpAychulu^^ieal/'  in  the 

■■*t*rr  a  "  psycholojfirail "  theory.    All  ancient  philosophy  ii  treated  by 

^^r  Marttueau  as    un  psychological    in    character.      "  Psychological 

^Uiia,"  ho  goes  the  leu};ih  of  saying,  "are  altogether  peculiar  to 

^-^batendom."     Hence   Plato  is  reckoned  in  the  fip»t  cla*i,  though 

is  surely  mure    psychology  in    Plato  than  in  the  geometrical 

_  on  which  Clarke  bases  his  ethics.     Yet  Clarke  appears  as  a 

^^yrfwlogical  moralist.     Arbitrary,  however,  as  some  of  the  resulu  of 

^•^tdieme  appear,  very  little  good  can  begot  by  criticiKing  the  frame- 

m  which  Dr.  Manlnrau  has  arranged  his  material ;  nor  is  there 

here  to  deal  with  tlie  historical  sections  of  the  work,  of  which 

pUn  ooly  can  be  indicated.     Nun- psychological  theories  of  Kthics 

^Tideii  into  "metaphysical"  and  ''physical/'  according  as  the 

"Ti  is  ba«ed  upon  the  essential  natare  of  thiols  {'•jj.,  upon  ctrrnal 

or  npon  the  natare  of  Godj,  or  upon  nature,  viewed  merely  as  a 

of  phenomena.     Metaphysical  Ktbics  may  again  he  subdivided 

rn»  pf  EthMal  Tlwon."     Hy  Juatt  HsrbBcsn,   UlK.    hUU.,    frl"rlr«J  „f 
—  Smw  C«Uefe,  LonAo.     la  2  voIk     Ozfocd  ;  Cl»r«idi>i  ^r»— .     IMft. 
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into  "  Transcendental  "  and  "  Imminental,"  according  m  the  groi 
of  the  universe  is  viewed  as  beyond  nalnre  and  more  than  natu 
as  in  nature  and  fully  expressed  therehv.  The  first  Tolnme  (dca, 
as  a  whole  with  un psychological  theories)  begins  with  tbe  considers 
of  Plato  as  the  type  of  the  transcendental  variety  of  mctnphysical  et 
Spinoza  is  taken  as  the  representative  af  immancntnl  mctaphTsies 
ethics,  a  large  space  being  devoted  to  Descartes  and  5(alebrauche 
■way  of  introduction.  Physical  Ethics  are  represented  by  tlie  syai 
of  Comte.  Passing  in  the  second  volnme  to  Psycholosfical  Etbics, 
meet  a  twofold  division,  which  might  be  objected  to  by  opponents 
of  a  somewhat  question- begging  natnre.  By  "  id io- psychologic 
ethics  I)r.  Maiiineau  designates — not  very  h»ppily — any  theory  wi^ 
accepts  tbe  facts  of  the  moral  conBciousuess  withuut  distorting  them 
and  under  this  head  he  expounds  his  own  doctrine — a  doctrine  whj 
he  claims  to  he  largely  in  agreement  with  Kant's,  and  even 
with  Bntler's.  Among  modem  writers,  however,  "  with  the  eii 
of  the  writers  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  their  editors,  criti 
disciples  in  Paris,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  claas  of  recent  monlirii 
who  have  declined  to  betray  their  ficience  to  the  physiologist  on 
one  hand,  and  the  ontologiat  on  the  other."  With  the  execptii 
this  faithful  remnant,  all  other  moruUsts  who  deal  in  psycbol 
condemned  to  be  called  "  hetero- psychological  "  thcoriata.  Th 
treated  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume  nnder  th 
divisions,  The  fintt  head  is  Hednnist  KthicK,  irhich  is  again  distiaj 
able  into  ordinary  tltiliturianiam  and  "  Hedonism  with  Kvohitint,' 
The  second  head  is  Diauoetic  Ethic?,  under  which  the  author  trtail 
of  Cndworth,  Clarke,  and  Price.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  we  havc^'Erthaii 
Ethics,  represented  by  Shaftesbury  and  Ilntcheson. 

The  nature  of  Br.  Martiueau's  position  may  be  divined  frontbi 

classificatton,  and  from  the  philosophers  with  whom  he  recognizes  Us 

afBuity.  To  be^^^in  with,  he  is  a  pronounced  Intuitionist — an  Intiiitiobiit 

of  the  type  which  was  more  common  in  this  country  hefore  the  infloi 

of  Kantian  and  llegclinn  thought.     Moral  judgment  is  treated  aithe 

"announcement  of  the  inner  oracle" — the  verdict  of  a  faculty  wjiidi 

pronounces  by  immediate  inspection  upon  tbe  moral  worth  of  say 

given  mode  of  conduct.     Dr.  Slartinean,  however,  in  his  prcicnuuiofl 

of  this  position,    diflers  from  other  writers  in  maintaining  that  iIm 

moral  judgment  is  passed,  not,  as  it  is  usual  to  &ay,   upon  aetion 

(which  are  judged  absolutely  by  comparison  with  a  standard],  Int 

upon  conllietiug  motives,  one  of  which  is  in  each  case  clearly  deng" 

natcd  by  conscience  as  the  higher  or  worthier,  and  as  having,  taoaa- 

setiueuce,  "the  clear  right  to  us."     "This  apprehension  is  no  mcditfs 

discovery  of  ours,  of  which  we  can  give  an  account ;  but  is  mxMr 

diatcly  inherent  in  the  very  experience  of  the  principles  themjelTO— 

a  revelation  inseparable  from  their  appearance  side  by  side,     Bysia)]il/ 

entering  the  stage  together  and  catching  the  inner  eye,  they  diiclo* 

their  respective  worth  and  credentials."     Or,  as  the  author  jiuta  it 

again,  "There  is  no  analysis  or  research  required;  the  claion  in 

decided   by   a  glance  at  their  face."      Dr.  Martineau   makc!  tonu 

auggestive  ethical  applications  of  his  view  as  to  the  compai-atiw  nttm 

of  moral  judgments.     Unless,  however,   motives  be  taken  as  simplf 

equivalent  to  the  inner  side  of  an  action — as  distinguished  from  IM 
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outward  r»ult«,  which  may  defeat  expectation  through  the  iuter- 
fcnoce  of  uaforeseen  agencies — ^the  account  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
I  fair  rendering  of  our  ethical  procedure.  For  though,  in  the  caao  of 
a  nan  who  deliberately  commits  a  breach  of  morality,  a  good  motlro 
iiadmitted  as  a  certain  extenuation,  yet  the  proximate  object  of  moral 
judgment  is  the  course  of  action  which  the  man  deliberately  adopted, 
or,  ID  other  words,  which  he  int.riulf.d.  On  tlic  peucral  (jucetioii,  while 
fiiltyadmittin^  that  the  developed  and  highly- trained  conscience  of  the 
Dtodera  man  furuishca  in  roost  cases  an  intallihlc  touchstone  of  the 
Ditnre  described,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it  is  poasible,  apart  from 
eipericuce  of  the  effects  of  action,  or,  failing  that,  apart  from  moral 
training  and  the  ethical  licritagc  of  humauity,  to  prove  or  even  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  such  a  power  of  Immediate  or  abstract 
juiipment  as  I  understand  Dr.  Martineau  to  raaintain. 

Dr.  Martineau  is  also  an  unbcsitatiug  Libertarian.     Moral  Judg- 

Dent.  he  says,  ])ostulatcs  moral  freedom.     "When  I  judge  my  own 

•ct,  I  feel  sure  that  i<  I'iji  min^ ;  and  (Aaf,  not  in  the  sense  that  it& 

necessitating  uotecedeiits  were  in  my  chunictur,  »o  that  nothing  couhl 

prerent  its  coming  ;  but  in  tho  senile  that  I  might  Imvebetakt;n  myitclf 

to  a  different  act  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  pleadings  were  over 

ind  only  the  verdict  remained."    lu  reference  tu  this  argument,  which 

recalls  one  aide  of  the  Kantian  teaching.  1  think  we  must  admit  with 

Kant  that  only  through  the  idea  of  freedom  is  moral  action  and  moral 

judgement  possible;  but  I  cautiot  on  that  account  accept  tho  abstract 

freeoom  maintained  by  Dr.  Martineau — a  freedom  wliich  speculative 

teuon  pronounces  to  be  impof^siblc,  and  wliich  I  completely  fail  to 

Kilize  to  myself.     May  we  not  lind  a  sullicient  solution  by  dcvelupiiig 

iooarown  way  Kant's  somewhat  unintelligible  doctrine  of  noumcnal 

ftctdom  ?     May  it  not  be  said  that  in  the  moral  judgment  of  actions 

ud  in  their  historical  or  psychological  explanation  we  occupy  two 

omitiaUr  different  atandpomts,  both  of  which  arc  relatively  true,  and 

Beitlierof  which  can  be  set  aside  by  the  uther?     In  mural  judgmcut 

t  entirely  disregard  the  gcnesiB  of  the  action  from  its  antix'cdcnts; 

te  limply  bring  it  face  to  face  with   the  Law,  whose  infinite  and 

fcreauial  claim  upon  us  we  recognize  as  men.     Uur  verdict  depends 

^oa  the  recognition  of  an  ideal  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  potential 

ia  oor  nature.     Hence  the  man  who  judgC!*  morally,  so  long  as  he 

^  jodge  morally,  never  entangles  himself  ia  the  time^puzzles  of 

iMermioism. 

Oqc  other  point  calls  for  notice,  seeing  that  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
il  by  Dr.  MarlJneau — I  mean  his  accouut  of  Ubiigation.  "  The  very 
tHoee,"  he  says,  "  of  imperative  authority  .  .  .  .  implies  a  law  above 

nd  beyond  the  nature  summoned  to  ol>ey  it Nothing  can  be 

^iDg  to  us  that  is  not  higlier  than  we.  ....  The  person  that  bears 
tbe  obligation  cannot  also  be  the  person  whose  presence  iiiipoitcs  it. 
•  •  .  .  Personality  is  umtary ;  and  in  occupying  one  side  of  a  given 
nkttoB  ia  unable  to  be  also  in  the  other."  "In  moraU,"  be  says 
■|UB,«it  is  Self  and  God  that  staud  face  to  face."  He  tries  to 
^■Icirce  bia  contention  by  the  supposition  of  an  absolutely  solitary 
■Mmdual  in  an  atheistic  universe:  such  a  being,  he  contends,  cuuld 
fad  BO  obligation.  To  this  it  may  be  easily  answered  that  such  a 
Wag  would  not  be  a  man^  and  his  example,  therefore,  docs  not  prove 

TOL.    U.VI1I. 
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that  ID  our  case  obligatioa  is  not  self-imposed.    Nothing  can  be  better 
than  Dr.  Martineau's  insistence  on  the  objective  nature  of  the  moral 
law,  and  his  rejection  of  the  idea  tliat  the  law  is  in  any  way  cxnisti- 
tuted,  or  made  authoritatiru,  b/  tho  subjective  act  of  recogoitioa.    Nor 
ia  there  any  objection  to  speaking;  of  tho  law  as  a  divine  or  God'giveo 
law.     But  in  the  remiiindcr  of  hia  account  Dr.  Martincau  scenu  to^ 
me  almost   to  reverse  M'hnt  1  conceive  to  bo  the  true  poeition.    M^^ 
objection  bitses  itself  npon  the  stiecr  separation  wbicli  Dr.  MartinM^^ 
appears  to  make  between  the  Self  of  the  moral  being  and  the  dhria^ 
or  objectively  le^alative  Self.    If  intelligences  were  eimply  mntoal!^ 
cxchiBive  points  of  subjectivity,  then  indeed  they  could   not  be  tV»/ 
seata  and  depositaries  of  an  objective  law;  they  could  not  be  tbe  nk^ 
jecU  of  law  at  ait.     But  the  moikru  antl  truer  sense  of  tbe  wc^ 
objective,  as  I  take  it,  ift  not  that  which  is  external  to  the  Auhjcct,  bm 
simply  that  which  is  valid  for  all  subjects,  aa  springing  from  their 
oomroon  nature.     Personality  is  not  unitary,  as  Dr.  Martineau  n^. 
the  very  capacity  of  knowledge  and  morality  implies  that  the  pertag 
is  not  confined  to  one  side  of  a  relation,  but  that  be  is  capable  nf 
regarding;  himself  and  all  other  beings  from  what  Dr.  Martinesuitll 
names  "  tlie  station  of  the  Father  of  Spirits."     If,  indeed,  we  rcgid 
God  as,  in  a  strict  sense,  other  than  we,  a  satisfactory  doctrioc  of 
obligation  seems  impossible  of  attainment.     For,  aa  Kant  putsiltW 
long  aa  the  law  comes  to  mc  from  without^  I  can  demand  its  wanant 
and  evade  its  claim  upon  me ;  but  1  cannot  escape  from  my  oaraltr 
— the  law  which  is  the  expression  of  my  owq  necessary  will. 

The  author  of   the    noteworthy   volume   '"  Metapliyaica  Kovi  et 
Vetusta,''  to   which  attention  was  called  in  a  former  record  fCwt- 
TBiii'oaAKY  Kkvi£W,  September,  1S{>4),  has  followed  up  his  metapbyu- 
oal  treatise  by  a  oomptemcutary  work  called  "  Ethica ;  or,  the  Hihia 
of'Reaaon,"  "*  ami  hfts  nince  given  his  name  to  tlie  public.    SeolM 
Novanticus  turns  out  to  be   Frofeesor  Simon  Laurie  of  Fdinbnrgk 
The  prraciit  treatise  contains  a  very  close  iliteussion  of  the  chief  pointi 
in  debate  between  the  diflfcrent  schools  of  morali.<itH ;  and  the  suUior 
seems,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  remarkably  suecessfal  in  harmoniiiag 
the  elements  of  truth  in  eaeh.     Professor  Laurie's  position,  that  tke 
Good,  or   "the  truth   of  doin^,"  is  realized  in   the   orgaDizatioa  of 
rational  harmony  of  feeling,  bears  in  one  way  a  certain  resemblaiMXtt* 
Dr.  Martineau'H  graduated  scale  of  motives.     Both  recognize  anorier 
of  worth  in  tbe  feelings  that  constitute  tbe  incentives  to  action,  aadfoc 
both  the  moral  man  is  he  who  preserves  this  order  intact.     But  Bto- 
fessor  Laurie  recognizes  at  the  outset  that  a  moral  code  can  only  be 
worked  out  by  a  perception  of  the  etlcets  of  my  volilioos,  and  the 
actionof  these  elTects  upon  my  moral  siensibility.     In  other  words^  a* 
he  says  in  his  well-poiuted  account  of  Kaut'a  ethical  position,  we  arc, 
and  must  be,  dependent  on  experience  for  tbe  concent  of  the  Ou^bt. 
In  this  way,  we  have  room  left  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  morality — an  acknowledgment  which,  though  sonietimca 
made,  is  surely  unmeaning  from  the  standpoint  of  an  abstract  latiaV 
tionali.sni.     Another  important  point  in  the  book  is  that,  while  rep".^' 
diattng  Hedonism  as  a  possible  account  of  the  £ud  of  a  moral  beii-^  % 

*  "Ethica;  er.  thr  Ethics  of  Reason.*'     By  Scotiu  Xovbatictis,  author  of  '-MeC  ^ 
pbytica  Nova  cl  Veluato."     lyindon:  WJIianu  ft  \or^At«.      I8S5. 
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("the  Good  for  man  is  Self-realization"),  ProfcMor  Laurie  is  not 
afraid  to  make  uee  of  feeliu;;  as  the  toucttatODO  by  which  wo  recognise 
whereia  our  true  development  lies.     **  Reason,"  he  puts  it,  "in  con- 
•tituting  anoi^nism  out  of  the  raw  material  of  Feeling,  has  no  gnide 
ute  Feeling.     Through  the  ages,  mau  ta  groping  his  vray  to  such  a 
constitution  of  his  own  real  or  feeling  orj^aniam  oa  will   be  its  true 
Good;  and  the  evidence  that  he  has  found  it  ia  iu  feeling — the  feeling 
ofHormonT."     Law  is  what  we  seek,  but  the  ultimate  criterion  i» 
Happiness — not  the  general  Ha[>pincss,  aa  the  Utilitarians  say,  bntm?/ 
Happiness ;  for  *'  it  i»  quite  manifest  that  the  well-being  of  my  fellow. 
men  Is  nothing  to  me,  except  so  far  nH  I  feel  nell-lwing  in  their  well- 
bang-"     But  this  Happiness  would  bn  very  improperly  identified  with 
HeaHire — which  is  "  the  sntinfaction  of  immediate  desires,  a sucecttaiou 
of  pleasing  states  of  consciousness,  and  is  in  its  essence  and  notion 
tiuuitorr  ; "  it  is  rather  to  be  called  a  feeling  of  peace,  a  peace  that  may 
be  through  discord,  a  joy  that  may  be  through  aacriiieu.     "  This  peace 
■nd  joy  arc  not  paihologie^al,  aa  is  the  pleasure  which  any  feeling  as 
iQch  yields.     They  are  the  peace  and  joy  which  attend  law  and  duty. 
The  joy  is  a  ratiuua!  joy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ttie  issue  of  the  organizing 
of  toe  chaotic  elements  of  feeling  in  subjection  to  a  rcason-idca  and 
Uie  Law  in  it."    It  i«  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than  single  out  a 
tm  points  &om  a  book  which  rewards  a  careful  study. 

Frefcssor  Godwin's  "Active  Principles"*  is  more  of  tlie  nature  of 
iteit-book  or  compendium  than  a  fresh  dlscusftion  of  ethical  problems. 
Tlio  book  is  clearly  written,  and  will  probably  realixe  its  aim  of  being 
"  intelligible  to  all ; "  but  its  even  style  hardly  admits  of  due  emphasis 
Wag  laid  on  cardinal  points. 

Messrs.  Longman's  edition  of  the  "  Worics"  t  of  the  late  Professor 
tireen  will  confer  a  boon  on  a  large  circle  of  readers.  The  firat  Tolume, 
H*  published,  docs  not  call  lor  critical  notice,  seeing  that  it  consists 
tkie^  of  material  that  has  long  been  prominently  before  the  public — 
ttwly,  the  two  "  Litroductiuns  "  to  Hume.  It  in  well  to  hare  as  a 
Ikdant  to  these  Professor  Green's  practical  application  of  their 
■nmcnts  in  bis  criticisms  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  G.  14.  Ixwcs.  These 
togbally  appeared,  it  will  be  remembered,  a*  artieloj  in  Tuk  Costbm- 
K*AH  Rkvikw.  The  concluding  article,  howerer,  criticiziDg  "  Mr. 
Lnrea'  Account  of  the  Social  Medium,"  was  withheld  in  consequence 
<(Uvea'  death,  and  is  now  publiabed  for  the  fimt  time.  Still  greater 
iHtrtit  will  attach  to  the  remaiuing  volumes,  which  are  to  inclnde  a 
•deedou  from  the  author's  unpublished  papers,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
■ppoied.  will  reprint  from  the  pages  of  the  old  Norik  lintis/i  Rtvieiv 
Amb  earlier  essays  which  many  a  youthful  admirer  has  unearthed 
♦ah  difficulty. 

Profbseor  Caird  has  repablished  the  valuable  article*  which  he  ooa- 
thfaatcdsome  years  ago  to  Tut  CoNTBUPouABT  Kisvikw  on  "The  Social 
lUoaophy  and  Bclig^on  of  Comte.'I     Pnifcasor  CairdV  trcatneot  m 


•  -AMirc  PhDdplM  or  EI«iiiMito  of  Moral  8d(«w."     B*  Jobj.  It  ftidwfa,  i 
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at  once  sTmi>athetic  and  judiciitl ;  and  the  boolc  cannot  fail  to  prove 
salutary  aiid  inatnictivc  reading,  alike  to  ComtUts  and  to  tbose  who 
paas  Comtc  hy  altogether  on  the  other  side  Comtisis  in  particular 
are  a  little  too  apt  to  look  upon  tliemselves  as  a  peculiar  people  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  not  ytt  bronglit  into  tlie  fold.  Tliey  may  here  learn 
their  own  aflinitiea  with  the  "  iiielaphy»ician8."  It  may  or  may  not  be 
condolatory  to  them  to  know  tliat  Hcj^cliaus  aeairailatc  most  of  the 
positive  elements  in  Comtism,  only  claiming  to  make  its  "  synthesis" 
more  complete. 

AI.  Perez'  "  First  Tlirce  Years  of  Childhood  "  •  descrres  a  coniial 
welcome  in  its  Etigliuh  dress.  The  author  and  Professor  Preyer  of 
Jena  are  pi-rhaps  tlie  observfrs.  who  have  worked  most  systcmalically 
in  a  field  wliieh  lian  hej^un  to  he  cultivated  with  frcfh  ardour  under  the 
influence  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  In  a  pleasant  preface,  Mr.  Sully 
pronounceti  the  present  work  to  be  a  rich  mine  of  facta,  and  one  of  the 
fulleat,  if  not  indeed  the  very  fullest,  monograph  on  ita  subject.  It  is 
brightly  written,  and  should  find  many  readers  beyond  the  circle 
psyeholugists. 

Several  contrihntions  to  the  litcratnre  of  tlie  half-year  come  from 
America.  Dr.  M'Cosh  continues  his  "  Philoaophic  Seric8,"t  completing 
the  "  didactic  "  part  of  his  programme,  in  two  pamphlets  on  "  Develop- 
ment, what  it  can  do  and  wliat  it  cannot  do,"  and  "  Certitude,  J'rovi- 
dcnce,  and  Prayer."  Dr.  Morton  Prince  has  enlarged  and  revised  a 
graduation  tticsis,|  written  some  eight  or  nine  yeam  ago,  in  which  he 
arj^iie.s  strenuously  for  a  somewhat  i>aUl  materialism.  His  views  cu 
the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  though  arrived  at  indcpcudcDtly,  be 
considers  to  be  coincident  with  those  of  Professor  Cliflbnl.  A  work 
of  wider  philoaophic  culture  is  "  The  llcligious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,"^ 
by  Dr.  itoycc,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Harrard  College.  The 
author  finds  an  escape  from  the  coutiict  of  moral  idcaU  and  result- 
ing scepticism  through  the  idea  of  "  the  organization  of  life,"  which 
denies  none  of  the  ideals  absolutely,  but,  on  the  contrary,  eadea- 
TOUTS  to  allow  each  its  just  scope.  lu  the  second  part  of  the  book 
Dr.  Royce  works  his  way  through  scepticism  to  a  rclifjious  concep- 
tion of  tbe  univcnte  as  existing  for  au  all-knowing  and  alL-judgiof 
Thought,  whose  existence  is  implied  in  the  very  poi-sihility  of  error. 
The  work  in  attractive  from  tlie  freshness  and  unconrcntiouality  of 
its  treatment,  which  makes  it  popular  in  the  good  sense  of  that  term. 

ANDREW    SktU. 
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III.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


B10BB.A.PIIT. — Mr,  Clements  Markliam's  "  Life  of  Robert  Fairfax  of 
SteetoD  "  *  throws  manT  little  ttidetiglits  of  an  intcroBting  chnractor 
on  English  Ufe  from  tlic  time  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  fitnt  years 
erf  the  Hanoverian  flynaaty.  RoIpctI  Fairfax  wiia  a  naval  officer  of 
considerable  service  and  dietincticn,  who  was  also  alilerniati  and  iiiem- 
bcr  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  York,  and  he  left  hehiiul  liira  copious 
letters  and  journaU,  and  documents  of  various  other  kiiKlis  wliich  itave 
faeni  preserved  to  the  prciicnt  time,  and  have  rurniatied  Mr.  Markluim 
vtth  the  materials  of  a  work  that  contains  much  that  in  curion*!  and 
of  general  interest  regarding  tlie  times. — Any  adciitional  insight  into 
M>  remarkable  a  career  as  tliat  of  the  hero  of  KharLonm  will  bo  wcl' 
tome,  and  "General  Gordon's  Private  Diary  of  hi«  Kxi)loils  iu  China "t 
dtttrres  a  place  in  what  may  now  l>c  called  the  Gordon  literature. 
The  kernel  of  the  book  consists  of  a  few  extracts  from  n  jtiurrml, 
"comprising  twenty  pages  of  foulscap  paper,"  given  by  the  General 
to  Mr.  3Ios»man.  Thoufjh  only  mere  jottings,  they  may  l>o  of  bio- 
piphic  use.  More  than  half  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  tlie  hiiitory 
of  me  Ever  Victorious  Army  before  Gordon  got  the  commajid.  There 
u  much  valuable  local  knowledge  to  be  gatliurcd  througtt  the  dttli- 
nhieB  of  a  style  that  is  not  much  above  pigeon  Knglisli.  'I'hiti  editor 
■eedt  editing  to  have  his  right  credit.  —  Mr.  Pulting'it  "Life  and 
Speeches  of  the  Manjuis  of  Salisbury"!  ^^  rather  a  summary  of  tlio 
folitical  history  of  the  country  fmm  ISH  to  the  early  part  of  tho 
Ftteat  year  than  what  the  title  might  be  expected  to  iuinly.  It  is  well 
vntteo,  though  occasionally  disiigured  by  unduly  bitter  language.  Few 
Sfportunitie*  of  abusing  Mr.  Gladstone  arc  neglected,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
btrtgin  ia  the  ultimate  of  the  author's  detestation.  His  method  of 
iiKorpontting  the  speeches  of  Lord  Salibbury  into  the  context  of  the 
^wk  is  cooTeDicnt  rather  than  satisfactory.  From  the  high  Tory 
Ppiot  of  view,  the  general  argument  will  be  considered  able,  but  the 
■Hographical  and  oratorical  illustration  i»  uninspired  atid  meagre. 

MocBLLANKouR. — In  Lady  Martin's  "Some  of  Shakspearc'n  (•'emole 
^^kwacter«  "  f  we  have  not  only  a  work  unique  in  its  nature  as  giving 
*>  tlK  ideas  of  a  great  actress  on  the  characters  she  herself  used  to 
Vv«juate,  but  s  work  of  great  interest  and  intrinsic  value,  though 
**^te  of  her  interpretations  are  rather  fanciful.  We  owe  the  book — 
^■k  indeed,  according  to  one  of  the  charming  autfibiographical  reminiK- 
^^ttoea  with  which  »he  plentifully  intcr^pcr-es  it,  we  owe  her  whole 
•tistie  career — to  somewhat  accidental  circuraatancea.     She  became 


lw<oH .  MaaaiUlMi  It  Trr 
>  'Gocnl  GordoB's  Private    I>Ufy  of  his  Eiploita  ia  Chbw."     Aiiiplid«d  liy 
~Mh1  WfcimTi.  Kilit«rnf  tbe  Xorih  t  tiau  JItraid  durinj[  (ionlon't  HuppnaatMi  oi 
kiiS'Kait  lUbcUwu.     With  runrmiu  uiil  May.     hmdoa  :  &UD|mm  Lvw,  Mu«t«o, 

:  "TW  Ue  WMl  SpMcbts  of  Um  Mumiia  ot  Saliitran-,  K-O."  Bjr  F.  8.  ralUu, 
-A^  PtiIw  Coll>fH,  Oifonl ;  mmtiiiM  I'lafMwir  of  Modern  Hiwtny  at  tli«  York- 
*•  tJIfcl^l— ds.     In  2  *oU     Lowiua:  Ssm|«oB  Low,  Mantoa,  Stmr\«  k  Kirng- 
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an  actress  liccausc  a  neighbour  who  was  n  theatrical  manager  arm- 
heurd  her  rtnritv  whcD  a  girl,  aud  she  has  hcconic  authoress  \>j  writ 
letters  to  gratify  a  di^iiig  friend.     Now  that  she  has  consented  to  tt 
publication,   she  retains   the  simple  and  clastic  epistolary  form, 
discourses  with  great  freedom,   fultiees,  and  variety  on  the 
characters  nhe  si^lccts.     Hrr    favourite   in    Imogen,  and   her  sc 
Rosalind.     On  the  whole,  the  work  aObnla  an  important  pcrnum^ 
record  of  this  actress's  ideas  of  the  parts  she  played,  and  the  puhlislwi 
have  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  as  elegant  as  possible  in  binding  tuj^ 
typographr. — Professor    Vambery  republishes  his  recent  lectarei  on 
the  KuBsian  advances  in  Central  Asia,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Coaiag 
Struggle  for  India/'*     His  general  position  on  the  fliibjcct  has  loi^ 
been  well  known,  and,  thougli  opinions  may  naturally  enough  diAr 
about  it,  it  is  very  unjust  to  attribute  it — as  M.  Vambery  coni|)ltiti| 
has   been   largely  done — to  a    Hungarian   prejudice   against  RauiiL. 
For  while  his  views  are  not  equally  authoritative  on  alt  aspects  of  iha 
subject,  they  are  always  supported  by  reasons  well  worthy  of  considen.  i 
tion,  aud  otteu  by  important  results  of  hia  persoual  expcricDcc.    Tbs 
book  is  a  valuable  help  to  the  formation  of  opinion  on  a  grave  queilifiBi.| 
— "Winded  Words  "t  is  the  seventh  volume  Mr.  Uaweis  has  publiibtd'l 
of  his  sermons   in  Maryleboue,  but  he  has  the  secret  of  perpetvir 
freshness  and  variety.     Jlis  present  selection  consists  of  two  Betsimj 
practical,  treating  of  such  topics  of  cvery-day  life  as  parents,  childm,] 
friends,    love,    marriage ;    and    the  other  uoctriual,    trcatiug  of 
Divine  XJnknowti,  the  Divine  Son,  tlic  Divine  Sacrifice,  the  Dit 
Book,  and  the  like.     AU  the  subjects  are  handled  in  >fr.  Ha««ii'i| 
free    and    unconventional,    but    inspiring    and    i^uggestivc,   elylc— J 
"Ambnshes  and  Surprises,''!  t^c  latest  fniit  of  Colonel  Mallumli 
productive  pen,  is  an  account  of  the  moat  famous  ambushes  and : 
prises  that  have  taken  place  in  warfare,  from  that  by  which  HaniiQiil| 
destroyed  the  Roman  army  at  Lake  Trasimcnus  down  to  tho« 
which  the  English  extracted  themselves  victoriously  at  iDkermanaidl 
Azamgnrh.     The  book  is  very  readable  as  well  as  instructive. — 1 
Verney'a  Essays  ^  need  no  commendation  to  the  readers  of  Thb  Ooi 
TBJfPOKAKY  Keview,  in  whiehj  indeed,  a  number  of  them  or   ' 
appeared.     The  first  five  form  a  series  of  considerable  value  as  ne&i 
interest,  because  they  describe  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  vi 
countries  from  the  results  of  personal  observation  and  iutercoune ' 
them,  and  the  authoress  is  at  once  a  good  obM^rvcr  and  a  good  At 
tive  writer.     The  other  cEAays  are  miscellaneoas  in  subject,  and 
fresh  and  agreeable  reading. — Lord  Hobart's  Kssaya  have  alsa ' 
collected  and  republished  in  two  volumes.  |1      He  seems  to  have " 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  man,  who  took  an  interest  in  many  iai 
subjects,  and,  indeed,  wrote  on  them  to  some  purpose.     His  easayt ' 
still  be  read  with  both  interest  aud  profit,  and  those  on  Indian  sal 
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*  LondoQ  ;  CsawU  It  CiK 
f  By  tho  Rev.  H.  B.  Hswe»,  M.A. 
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firrj  coasiderabic  authority.  HU  widov,  whu  editt  tlicm,  gives  uk  aUo 
igographiual  skctcli  of  their  author.^ Messrs  Putnams  have  puhHKhad 
leoilectioD  of  "  R£prc:sentative  Amerii^an  Orations,"  intended  to 
Qhitrate  the  political  hi^ttory  of  the  United  States  from  the  days  of 
VailuDgton  to  thoflc  of  Garfield.  They  arc  classified  in  (groups 
uxordins  to  their  subject,  and  each  group  is  preceded  by  a  suitable 
joctdAtor}'  iutroduutiou  by  the  editor.  Professor  Alcxaudur  Johustoo, 
is  often  the  l>cst  part  of  the  book.  The  speeches  tUemiiclvc^s  are 
of  tbem  rather  disappoiutiug. — The  third  volume  of  Ualkett 
Laing's  ''Dictionary  of  the  Anonymous  and  Pucudonymous 
ilure  of  Great  Britain/'*  which  has  just  appeared,  carries  that 
ortant  vork  down  to  the  middle  of  the  letter  T,  and,  so  far  aa 
are  able   to    test   it,   seems  to    be    as    carefully    edited    as    its 

'^RJeoessora.  It  deepens  our  impression  of  the  ^rcat  value  of  the 
tcriti  of  the  patient  labour  of  ils  lamented  authui'»,  and  of  the  fulness 
lad  accuracy  with  whicli  they  have  accomplisljctl  their  ta^ik. — 
Orerpnswure  in  Danish  schools  +  is  the  subject  of  a  treatise  by 
Dr.  Hcrtcl,  who  has  coll{^cted  abundujit  evidence  from  the  high 
tobools  of  Copenhagen  tc-^tilying  to  the  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  nckiiiiess  ainon;;  boys  and  girls  under  the  abnormal  strain  of 
big  working  hours.  Kxaunnatious  arc  an  evd  to  which  Danish 
•dool-boys,  in  common  with  Knglinii,  are  subject ;  but  vith  them  there 
is  a  want  of  the  compensating  physical  exdlement  of  competitive 
|aaes.  The  ivntcr,  as  Dr.  (Viclitou-Urownc  points  out  in  liis  Intro- 
dnrtion,  is  more  than  moderate  in  his  complaints,  and  hira&elf  sets  up 
u  excessively  high  standard  of  endurance  for  children.  He  has,  how- 
erer,  done  a  good  vork  in  exposing  many  evils  in  the  present  state  of 
tbiop— due,  some  of  them,  to  want  uf  good  sen»e  among  parent:! ;  his 
titt^  is  clear,  if  a  little  prolix,  and  has  been  translated  into  very 
Idtrable  English. — Mr.  Tillcy  has  published  a  charming  tittle  volume, 
htndactory  to  some  future  work,  on  "Tlic  Literature  of  the  Frencli 

'  laiisaance."  t  In  considcriag  the  features  of  the  rise  of  the  Kciiais- 
mee,  he  notices  the  spirit  of  firee  inquiry,  the  thirst  for  beauty,  and 
Ik  revival  of  classical  learuiug ;  disliugui&hiug  clearly  between  the 
cbrscteristics  of  the  French  and  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  vigour 
qI  utellectual  force  in  the  one,  and  the  more  sensuous  fcsthctici^tm  of 
tki other.  ICaliclais  and  Ariosto  are  his  literary  typc^.  A  discussion 
tfdieantecedentt  of  the  Renaissance  in  France  inc^liirlcs,  of  course,  an 
■Ccoojit  of  mediaeval  literature  and  learning,  political  inlluenccs,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  priutiug-pross.  Tlic  author's  method  is  scien- 
tiie,  his  reasoning  liberal,  and  his  style  literary ;  his  woric,  though 
MCttarily  concise,never  becomes  mere  chronology. — The  title  "  Urbana 
Scnpta";^  savours  uf  imitation,  uud  the  subjccl- matter  of  Mr.  Gallon's 
tketchtis  (for  he  is  too  modest  to  call  them  essays)  is  not  impressively 


I  *1h-  ^  1**«  S)Wiii«l  Hftlketty  Keeper  of  tb«  AdvocstM*  Libruy,  Ettinlmrgh,  and 
I  ftllin  Rev.  John  Lain^.  M.A.,  Ltbraisn  of  the  New  CoU«i^  Libmnr,  Ediobmrsh. 
klUhvgti :  WUUuD  Patenon. 

■k''Ov«rpr«Maiira  in  lligb  Schools  in  Denmark."  Rv  Dr.  Hotel.  TranaUted  \>y 
^Brtdlraf  Sarenson.     totrodiictiaa   by   Dr.   C'hdiU'D-browiie.     Loodon .  Haciuillan 

_^  "The  Titenture  af  the  Preach  Reousaaoco  :  an  Introductory  Eissy,"    By  Arthur 
f,     CainbridM:   Univvraity  ['nwa. 
'  Vibna  SenpU.''    By  Arthur  dtaltva.     Loudua :  Elliot  Stock. 
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origiiial.  Hut  as  &  critic  be  tries  to  practise  his  owu  very  correct 
thcorj-  of  right  criticism — namely,  that  it  should  be  marked  by  sim- 
plicity, and  exhibit  the  author's  quality  rather  than  tlic  critic's  smarE- 
ncas.  Ill  his  remarks  upon  modern  Euglish  poetry  lie  shows  that  the 
distinguishing  excellence  of  ninclecnth-ccntiiry  poet*  lies  in  that  power 
of  constructive  cnticUm  which  resizes  and  interprets  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  past  from  the  standpoint  of  the  past.  The  sketch  of 
liord  Tennyson  s  work  is,  if  not  scientific  in  its  treatment,  at  least 
irreproachable  in  its  views  and  graceful  in  its  simplicity.  The  chapter 
on  Mr.  llruwning-  is  little  more  than  an  attack  upon  the  feebler  enthn- 
siaste  of  Browning  Societies.  The  writer  has  not  shown  always  in  his 
own  style  lliat  austerity  of  restraint  which  he  so  properly  admires  lu 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  ;  the  '*  aplendour  and  speed"  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
verse  is  a  phrase  too  noticeable  for  nnlimited  repetition.  The  volume 
ha?  httle  of  the  vivacity  of  "  Obiter  Dicta ;  "  its  attraction  lies  rather 
in  its  unpretentious  grace.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  punctuation  is  not  less 
erratic. — The  new  system  of  Social  Philosophy  *  which  Mr,  Crozier  is 
concerned  in  expoundinf»  has  for  its  standpoint  of  interpretation  the 
"essential  identity  of  the  human  mind  in  every  age  and  clime,"  and 
finds  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  civiliKatiou  aud  progrewi  ^n^ 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind  considered  as  a  "concrete  entity ."'^f 
The  author's  nrguraentativc  style  is  clear  and  pleasant,  but  when  he 
gives  way  to  rlietoricaL  impulse  hxi  diction  becomes  overwrought  and 
bombastic. 


*  "  CivilizBtioD  and 


Fropeaa."     By  John  Beattie  Crozier.    London:  Loogmaa^ 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF   RELIGIOUS 
ERROR. 


IT  vould  be  easy  to  cxpo&c  the  errors  about  me,  both  in  fact  and 
in  logic,  fur  wliicb  Friuciiial  Fuirbairu  has  xasuia  liimscif  respooi- 
nUo  in  his  May  article  in  The  CoNTCMfoHAitv  Ucvirw,  but  that 
nuild  not  answer  the  purpose  which  leads  inc  to  write.  Such  an 
Ondayof  time  and  trouble  is  not  what  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  me  would  thank  me  for.  Tlicy  would  rather  wish  me  to  say 
*bt  I  myself  think  upon  the  subject  he  has  opened,  and  whether 
tiun  are  any  points  for  explanation  lying  about  in  the  vehement 
tkttoric  he  has  directed  against  me.  Certainty  they  will  not  think 
4ere  ia  any  call  for  my  assuring  them  that  I  am  not  a  hidden 
■ceptic;  and  I  can  meet  them  with  the  thankful  recognition  that  for 
*  bug  seventy  years,  amid  mental  trials  sharp  and  heavy,  I  can,  in 
*y  place  and  in  my  measure,  adopt  the  words  of  St.  Polycarp  before 
lii  martyrdom :  "  For  fourscore  years  and  six  I  have  served  my 
Wd,  and  He  never  did  me  harm,  but  much  good ;  and  can  I  leave 
Him  now  ? "  But  this  immunity  neither  has,  nor  ought  to  have, 
Wercd  mc  from  entering  with  sympathy  into  the  anxieties  of  those 
'ko  ire  in  this  respect  less  happy  than  myself;  and  be  it  a  crime  or 
*<it)  I  confcu  to  have  tried  to  aid  them  according  to  my  ability. 
^01  tkit  I  can  pretend  to  be  well  read  in  mental  science,  but  I  have 
^  tnch  argumeubi  and  views  as  arc  congenial  to  my  own  mind,  and 
1  We  not  been  unsucccasful  in  my  use  of  them. 
Ai  I  have  said  in  print,   "  A  man's  experiences  are  enough  for 

^•■•eW;  but  he  cannot  speak  for  other* He  brings  ttigtther 

■•KMona  and  rclin  on  them,  because  they  are  his  own,  and  this  is 
« jiriniary  evidence ;  and  he  has  a  second  gronud  of  evidence  ia 
j^tettimony  of  those  who  agree  with  him.  Hut  his  best  evidence 
*  ■  tie  formeri  which  is  derived  from  his  owa  thought*.  .... 

'■t.  XLVIII.  1  1 
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Ue  states  what  are  personally  his  own  grounds  in  natural  ■ 
reve&Ied  religion,  holding  them  to  he  so  suiHctcnt  that  he  thinks  n 
others  also  do  hold  them  implicitly  or  iu  substance,  or  would  m 
them,  if  they  inquired  fairly,  or  will  hold  if  they  listen  to  hint,  OPJ 
not  hold  from  impediments,  inTiocible  or  not  as  it  may  be,  Q 
■which  he  has  no  call  to  inquire."      ("  Gram,  of  Assent,"  pp.  3S54 

u. 

Enough  of  iutrodaction.  I  begin  with  what  is  of  prime 
portauce  in  Dr.  Fairbairn's  charges  agaiust  me — the  sense  in  » 
fuse  the  word  "  Beason,"  a^iiist  which  Reason  I  have  made 
many  and  such  strong  protests,  It  is  a  misleading  word,  as  hiTg 
Tarious  meauiugs.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  gift  *lii 
distinguishes  man  from  brute :  I  have  not  so  used  it.  In  this  n 
it  is  mainly  a  popular  word,  not  a  scientific.  When  so  taken  it  ti  i 
a  faculty  of  the  mind,  rather  it  is  the  mind  itself;  or  it  is  a  gecen 
zatioti,  or  it  stands  for  the  scat  of  all  the  mental  powers  togtth 
For  myself,  1  have  taken  it  to  mean  the  faculty  of  Keasoningii 
large  sense,  nor  do  1  know  what  other  English  word,  to 
that  faculty,  can  be  used  instead  of  it.  Besides,  "  Keason"  i> 
family  of  words  all  e?(pressivc  of  Heasoniug.  I  may  add  that  it 
the  meaning  wliich  Or.  Johnson  puts  upon  the  word,  and 
meaning  which  he  truces  through  all  ita  derivative  senses,  coi 
berating  his  account  of  it  by  passages  from  Knglish  auti 
"Reason,"  he  says,  is  **thc  power  by  which  man  deduces  one  pi 
sition  from  another,  or  proceeds  from  premisses  to  consequences; 
rational  faculty  ;  discursive  power."  Also  it  is  the  sense,  I  sap 
which  Principal  Fairhairn  himself  gives  to  the  word,  for  he  spc 
*'  the  region  of  reason  and  reasoning  "  (p.  C6~), 

III. 

This  being  the  recognised  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  quite 
important  for  my  present  purpose  to  show  it  to  be  the  semo 
which  I  have  myself  used  "  Reason"  in  what  I  have  written 
various  times  ;  though  Dr.  Fairbairn,  as  having  "  studied  all 
books  ''  (p.  663),  must  be  well  aware  of  it  already.     For  instan^ 

First,  I  discard  the  vague  popular  sense  of  it  as  the  dtstinguJ*! 
gift  of  man  in  contrast  to  the  brute  creation.     "  Sometimes,"  1 
"it  stands  for  all  in  which  man  differs  from  the  brutes;  and 
iucludcs  ia  its  aignilicHlioij  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  between 
and  wroDg  :iud  the  directing  principle  of   conduct.     In  this 
certainly  I  do  not  here  use  it."     ('*  Univ,  Senn."  p.  58.) 

This  is  but  a   negative   account  of  it,  but  in  another  se 
8|«ak  more  distinctly  :  "  By  the  exercise  of  reason  is  propcriy  nn 
any  process  or  act   of  the  mind,  by  which,  from  knowing  one 
it  advances  on  to  know  another.''     (Ibid.  p.  223.) 
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Agiin :  "  It  is  ohvioiia  tTiat  crcn  onr  senses  convey  us  but  a  little 

nv  out  of    ourselves,  and  introtluce  us  to  the  external  irorld  only 

[jTider  circunwtauces,  under  conditions  of  time   and  place,  and  of 

media  through  which  they  act.     We  must  be  near  tbinga  to 

d^U;  we  must  be  interrupted  by  no  simultaueoua  nouuda  in 

Ixsiei  to  bear  them ;    we    muot  have    light  to   see  them  ;  ire   can 

[iintlier  aee,  hear,  nor  touch  things  past  or  future.     Nov,  Reason  is 

ItEat  Eu:altr  of  the  mind  by  Trhich  this  deficiency  is  supiilicd;  by 

[fbich  kuoTrlcdgc    of  things  external    to  us — of  beings,  facts,  and 

-n  attained  beyond  the  range   of  sense ;  ....  it  brings  us 

vledge — whether  clear  or  uucortuin,  still  kuuwlcdgc,  in  iv-hatcrer 

of  iwrfcction,  from  c\'ery  side;  but,  at  the  same  time,  -with 

icbaracteristic,  that  it  obtains  it  indirectly,  not  directly,  .... 

tKe  hypothesis  of  something  else  ....   bciag  asaumed  to  be 

(ibid.  p.  2(>6.) 

ioA  again  :  "  Iteason,  according  to  the  simplest  view  of  it,  is  the 

iilly  of  gaining  knowledge  withont  direct  perception,  or  of  asccr- 

uin^  one  thing  by  means  of  another.    In  this  way  it  is  able,  from 

,  beginnings,  to  create  to  itself  a  world  of  ideas,  which  do  or  do 

,  correspond  to  the  things  thcrasclvca  for  which  they  stand,  or  arc 

or  not,  according  as   it   is   exercised  soundly  or  otherwise." 

if.  p.  256.) 

IV. 

TlKBe  passages  are  on  subjects  of  their  own ;  but  they  will  serve 
Hit  [iurpoiic  of  making  cUar  the  account  which  in  times  past,  as  now. 
Igirc  of  the  reasoning  faculty;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  have  implied 
iiDir  great  a  faculty  it  is.  In  its  versatility,  its  illimitable  range,  it* 
aUIcty,  its  power  of  concentrating  many  ideas  on  one  point,  it  is 
Ljiir  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  all-important  or  rather  necessary, 
vitk  this  drawback,  however,  in  its  ordinary  use,  that  in  every 
of  it,  it  depends  for  success  upon  the  assumption  of  prior 

I  dmiUr  to  that  which  it  has  itself  involved,  and  therefore  is 
lliable  only  conditionally.  It^  process  is  a  jjassing  from  an  antc- 
ralcat  to  a  consequent,  and  according  as  the  start  so  is  the  issue.  In 
tk  province  of  religion,  if  it  be  under  the  hnp|)y  guidance  of  the 
tDoral  souse,*  and  with  teachings  which  arc  not  only  assumptions  in 
torn,  but  cortaiutics,  it  will  arrive  at  indisputable  truth,  and  then  the 
hnte  is  at  peace;  but  if  it  be  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  who  are 
BB^  the  delusion  that  their  arbitrary  assumptions  aro  self-evident 
ttioou^  the  reasoning  will  start  from  false  premisses,  and  the  mind  will 
be  in  a  state  of  melancholy  disorder.  But  in  no  ease  need  the 
taMoing  faculty  itself  be  to  blame  or  responsible,  except  if  viewed 

*I  M»ra  t&ftt  somfi  pliilowphon,  w  Kut,  tjtcak  of  the  MonQ  Sanaa  m  b  DMii« 
■■>•  Of  coursa,  I  hArc  uo  diOtcuity  in  kcceptmK  "licuon"  in  thia  suium  ;  but  I 
~~)vlt»iiMditin]rKlf. 
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&s  idcutical  vith  the  amumptioDs  of  which  it  is  the  tnatrament. 
repeat,  it  is  but  au  iustrumeut ;  as  such  I  b&re  viewed  it,  and  do  i 
but  Dr.  Foirbaira  would  eaj*  as  he  docs — Ihut  the  bad  employmeut 
a  faculty  was  a  "diviHion,"  a  "  coutradictiou,"  and  "a  radft 
sutagouism  of  nature,"  aud  "  the  death  of  the  uatural  proof"  of 
God.  The  eyes,  aud  the  haudii,  and  the  tougue,  are  iDStrumeDta 
their  Tery  nature.  \Ve  may  sjitak  of  a  wauton  eye.  aud] 
murderous  hand,  aud  a  blaspbcniiug  tougue,  without  dcaytog 
they  can  be  used  for  good  purposes  as  well  as  for  bad. 


V. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  then  that    T  think    a  natural  ft 
of  man  to  hare  been  revolutionised  because  an  enemy  of  truth 
availed  itself  of  it  for  evil  purposes.     This  it  -what  Dr.  Fairl 
imputes  to  me,  for  T  hold,  it  seems,  that  "  in  spite  of  the  con 
there  ia  "  not  a  little  "  latcut  atheism  in  the  cature,  and  especially 
the  reason,  of  man"  {p.  665).     Here  he  has  been  misled  by 
epithets  which  I  attached  in  tbe  "  Apologia  "  to  the  RcasoD,  as  vie 
iu  its  continuotts  strenuous  action  against  religious  truth,  both  in 
outride  the  Catholic  body.     I  will  explain  why  I  did  so.     I  had 
referring  to  the  fall  of  man,  and  our  Catechisms  tell  us  that  the  Fi 
opened  upon  him  three  great  spiritual  enemies,  which  need  to  be 
sistcd  by  means  uatural  and  supernatural.    I  was  led  by  my  gei 
subject  to  Gclect  one   of  the  tlirec  fur  my  reninrks,  and  to  ask  ho 
did  it  act,  and  by  wliat  instruments  ?     1'hc  instruments  of  the  £i 
Que  are  best  known  to  himself;  the  I-'Icsh  needs  no  instruments: 
reasoning   Faculty  is.the   instrument  of    the  World.     The   Wi 
is  that  vast  commnnily  impregnated  by  religious  error  which  nn 
and  rtrals  the  Church  by  claiming  to  be  its  own  witness^  and  to 
infallible.     Snch  is  the  "World,  the  false  Prophet  (is  I  called  it  fi 
years  ago),  and  Reasoning  ia  its  voice.      I  had  in  my  mind 
Apostolic  sayiugs  as  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  of 
world,"  and  "  A  friend  ,of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God  ; "  hut 
was  very  loth,  as  indeed  I  am  on  the  present  occasion,  to  prem 
lustcad  then  of  saying  "  the    World's  Reason,"    I    said    "  Beta 
actually  and  hiatorically,"  '*  Reason  in  fact  and  concretely  in  fall 
man,"  "  Reason  iu  the  educated  iutellcct  of  England,  France,  a| 
Germany,"  Reason    in  "  e»'ery   Government  and   every    cirilizatii 
tbrDuj.;h  the  world  which   is  under  the  ititluence  of    the  Europe 
mind,"  Reason  in  the  "wild    living  intellect   of  man,"  which  net 
its  "  stiff  neck  bent,"    that    ultra    "freedom  of  thought    which  < 
in  itself  one  of  the  greates^t  of  our  natural  gifts,'*  "  that  deep  plaasib 
scepticism  "  which  is  "  the  development   of  human  reason  as  pr4 
ticaily  exercised  by  the  natural  man."  That  is.  Reason  as  wielded  \ 
the  living  World  against  the  teaching  of  the  Infallible  Church. 
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'^Dd  I  was  sanctioned  in  thus  speaking  by  St  Paul's  pmralle]  ueo 
p  t^e  vord  "  Wisdom,"  irhich  is  one  of  the  highest  gifts  given  to 
^^U]  and  irhicb,  nerertheless,  he  coiidemiis  considered  as  the  World's 
^'tBdom,   prouounciDg   that    "the    World    by    Wisdom   knew    not 


ri. 

In  thus   shiftiDg  the  blame  of    hostility  to  religion  from  man 
niog  to  man  collective,  I  way  seem  to  be  imputing  to  a  dirinc 
^Ducc  (for  such  human  society  is)  what  1  hove  disclaimed  to  be 
uputing  to  znaD^s  gift  of  reason  ;  but  this  is  to  mistake  my  meaning. 
Enie^erld  is  a  collcctioD  of  individual  men,  and  any  one  of  them 
nubold  and  take  on  himself  to  profess  unchristian  doctrine,  and  do 
^inbwt  to  propagate  it ;  but  few  have  the  power  for  such  n  work,  or 
I  opportunity.     It  is  by  their  union  into  one  body,  by  the  iuter- 
ie  of  man    vith    man,  and    the  consequent   sympathy    thence 
riititg,  that  error  spreads  and   becomes  an  authority.     Its  separate 
which  make  up  the  ho^ly  rely  upon   each  other,  and  upon  the 
die,  for  the    truth   of    their  assertions ;    atid  thus  assumptions 
false    reasonings  are    received  without    question  as    certain 
on  the  credit  of  alternate  appeals  and  mutual  cheers  and 

!dioiild  like,  if  I  couldj  to  give  a  specimen  of  these  assumptioua, 
and  Uie  reasonings  founded  ou  tliem,  which  in  my  "  Apologia  "  I  con- 
to  be  "  corrosive  "  of  nil  religion ;  but  hcforo  doing  so,  I 
gnard  a^inst  misconstrtietjon  of  wlmt  I  am  projKiaing.  First, 
1  im  not  proposing  to  carry  ou  an  argument  against  Dr.  Fairhaini, 
vbowowD  opinions,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  not  a  dream  oF;  hut  1 
mold  gladly  explain,  or  rather  complete  ou  particular  jwints,  tho 
leats  1  bare  before  now  made  in  several  works  about  Faith  and 
Next,  I  can  truly  say  that,  neither  in  those  former  writings 
'DOW,  have  I  particular  authors  in  mind  who  arc,  or  are  naid  to 
e,  prominent  teachers  in  what  I  should  call  the  school  of  the  world. 
lucb  sn  undertaking  would  require  a  volume,  instead  of  half  a  dozen 
tpsuch  as  these,  and  tlie  study  too  of  many  hard  questions;  and 
Itcpnt  berCj  I  am  attempting  little  more  than  to  fill  up  a  few  of 
'.laauia  to  be  found  in  a  chapter  of  the  "  Apologia,"  which,  like  the 
it  of  the  buuk,  had  to  be  writtuu  extempore ;  certainly  I  have  no 
Dteutbn  here  of  entering  into  controversy.  And  further,  I  wish  to 
iltention  to  a  pas.tage  in  one  of  my  St.  Mary's  Sermous,  headed, 
Tk  World  our  Jincmy,"  which  is  not  directly  on  the  subject  of 
e%ioui  error,  but  still  is  applicable  when  I  would  fain  clear  myself 
*liat  I  am  saying  of  falling  unintentioQally  into  any  harsh  and 
ilremc  judgments.  A  few  sentences  will  be  enough  to  show  tho 
^tii  with  which  1  quote  it. 
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"  Tlwre  is  a  question,"  I  say,  "  which  it  will  be  wcU  to  consider — lit.,  tow 
far  the  world  ia  a  separate  body  from  the  Church  of  God.     The  two  are  cet^. 
tainly  contrasted  in  Scripture,  but  the  Church,  so  far  from  being  literally  '>n'^»^  — 
in  fact  seyciral*  from  the  world,  ia  wilhiu  it.     The  Church  \&  a  body,  giilhcr»r>.~^^^|^  ^* 
together  i[id<;i!d  in  Ihe  world,  Knd  in   a  procea  of   separatioti  from   IL     TVf» 
worli!'«  power  ia  over  the  Church,  because  the  Church  liAS  gone  forth  intot^^^   ^ 
world  tr>  wive  the  world.     All  Ohritttiaiis  are  in  the  world,  and  of  lh«  world,     "^4 
liir  u  Kril  still  has  dominion  over  tlioui,  and  not  even  the  best  of  us  ij  d«*~     * 


©rery  wliit  from  ein.     Thoiigh  then,  in  our  ides  of  tlie  one  and  the  other,  i^T: 
ia  tlivir  princi^ilt^  und  in  tboir  future  proBp«vt9.  the  Church  is  one  thing  ^^i^ 
the  world  is  imother,  yet  in  present  matter  of  fact  the  Church  is  of  the  woWj; 
not  Eiepnrate  from  it ;  for  the  grace  of  (lod  has  but  piirtJal  possession  ovcq  y 
rGligioiiB  men,  and  the  be<;t  that  osn  be  Buid  of  ua  i^,  that  we  bxvo  two  dilcx  ^ 
light  side  and  n  dark,  and  that  tbs  fliaric  hiippenH  to  be  the  outermost.     T^ 
we  fonn  part  of  tho  world  to  each  other,  though  we  be  not  of  thn  worlil    t„g^ 
supposing  ihurc  wero  a  &ocit;ty  of  men  influenced  individiuilly  by  Chriitiaa 
motives,  alill,  this    society,  viewed  as  a  whole,  would   bo  a  worldly  ont;  X 
mean  a  society  holding  and  maintaining  many  errors,  and  conottisaficiae 
many  had  practices.     Eiril  ever  floats  on  the  top."    ("  Sennon^"  toI  ruL 
pp.  3&-n.) 

In  accordance  with  these  caiitiuns  1  will  bero  avow  that  goc»'4 
mcu  may  imbibe  tu  theii'  great  disadvautaga  the  spirit  of  the  voriA  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  inferior  men  may  keep  themselves  comparatinK-y 
clear  of  it 

TII. 

Tlieso  explanations  being  made,  T  take  up  the  serious  protest  iibic=Ji 
I  began  in  the  "Apologia."    I  say  then,  that  if,  as  I  believe,  the  woriic^. 
which   the   Apostles   speak   of  so   severciy  as  a   Kalpe   Prophet,*    j» 
identical  with  what  we  call  human  society  now,  then  there  ncTer  w^^ 
a  time  since  Christianity  was,  when,  together  with  the  supcrsbandaKrat 
temporal  advantages  which  by  it  have  come  to  us,  it  had  the  oppo^* 
tuuity  of  being  n  worse  enemy  to  religion  and  retigioos  truth  thaa   -5t 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  years  nov  opening  upon  u?.     I  say  so^  hccag^se 
in  its  width  and  breadth  it  is  so  much  better  cducfttcd  and  informed 
than  it  ever  M-as  bcfurc,  and^  because  of  its  extent^  su  multiform  bi=s  d 
almost  ubiquitous.     Ita  couqucsts   in    the   field  of  phyncal   scicncr'^'i 
and  its  intcrcommuniou  of  place  with  place,  arc  a  source  to  it  ho'&Ji 
of  pride  and  of  euthusiaani.      It  has  triumphed  orer  time  and  spao^s  i 
kDOwl<:(]gc  it  has  proved  to  be  emphatically  power;  no  problems   ^oi 
the   universe — material,   moral,  or  religious — are  too  great  for  m-  i» 
ambitious  essay  and  its  high   will  to  master.     There  is  one  ob&tac^^  Ic 
in  its  path :  I  mean  the  province  of  religion.     But  can  reltgiua  ho_^p* 
to  be   successful  V     Jt  is  thought  to  be  already  giving  way  befo-   — r* 
tho  presence  of  what  the  world  considers  a  new  era  in  the  htato     ^"^ 
of  mac. 

•  ViAt  Uaiversity  Scnnont,  "  Contraat  between  Faith  and  Sight." 
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Till. 

'VTith   tlicse  thoughts  in  my  miud,  I  understand  boir  it  has  come 
|0  pus,  vbat  has  struck   mc   as   remarkable,  that  the  partii>aQ3  and 
ipokeimen  of  Society,  wheu  they  come  to  the  question  of  religion, 
teem  to  care  so  little  about  proving  vhat  tliey  maintaio,  aad,  oa  the 
rarraut  of  their  philonuphy,  arc  content  silently  and  serenely  to  take 
\f9  implication  their  fimt  principles  for  granted,  as  if.  like  the  teachers 
of  Christianitj^  they  irerc  inspired   and  infallible.     To  the  World, 
indeed,  it«  own  principles  are  infallible,  and  need  no  proof.     No*r,  if 
its  n.'[4Y»cntativc8  would    but   be  candid,  and  say  that  their  ossurop- 
tiODs,  aa  ours,  are  infallible,  we  should  know  where  they  Btand ;  there 
irouU  he  an  end  to  coutroversy.     As  I  have  said  before  now,  "  Half 
the  controversies  iu  the  world,  could  they  be  brought  to  a  plain  ixsuc, 
irould  be  brought  to  a  prompt  termination.     Parlies  engaged  in  them 
irould  then  perceive  ....  that  in  substance  ....  their  difference 
wai  of  first  prineiplca.   .  .  .  "When  men  understand  what  each  other 
mcsQB,  they  see  for  the  most   part  that  controversy  is  either  supcr- 
fluoMor  hopeless."     ("Univ.  Scrm."  p.  200-1.)     The  World,  then, 
)iM  its  first  principles  of  religion,  and  so  have  we.    If  this  were  under- 
stood, I  shoidd  not   have  my  present   cause  of  protest   against  its 
BetMU  as  corrosive  of  our  faith.     1  do  not  grudge  the  World  its 
pidi,  its  principles,  and  its  worship ;  but  I  protest  agoiust  its  sending 
them  iuto  Christian  lecture- rooms,  libraries,  societies,  and  companies, 
n  if  they  were  Christian — criticizing,  modelling,  measuring,  altering, 
iiDproviug,  as  it  thinks,  our  doctrines,   principles,   and   methods  of 
tboaglit,  which  we  refer  to  divine  informants.     Ooe  of  my  "  Univer- 
nly  Sermons,"  in   1831,  is  on  this  subject ;  it  is  called  "The  Ildur- 
jitioaB  of  Reason,"  and  I  have  nothing  to  change  in  it.      I  was  VC17 
'  Jeskms  of  the  "  British  Association  "  at  its  commencement  j  not  as  if 
Kience  were  not  a  divine  gift,  but  because  its  first  mcml)ers  seemed 
to  bcfin  with  a  profession  of  Theism,  when  I  said  their  business  was 
10  keep  to  their  own  range  of  subjects.     I  argued  that  if  they  began 
cilh  Theism,  they  would   end   with  Atheism.      At  the  end  of  half  a 
eeatoT}'  I   have  still    more  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  the  upshot  of 
Mcnlar  schools,     l^ot,  of  coturse,  that    I   suppose   that  the  flood  of 
unbelief  will  i>onr  over  us  in  its  fulncs.'!  at  once.    A  large  innndntion 
itqoires  a  suUicieut  time,  and  there  are   always   in  the  worst  times 
TttticsHC«  for  the  Truth  to  stay  the  plague.*     Above  all  things,  there 
1^  the  Infallible  Church,  of  which  Ispokeso  much  in  the  "Apologia." 
IViili  this  remark  I  proceed. 

*    t'iJf  one  of  my  Calveruty  Sermoui,  "  PereoQal  InituGDoo  tlie  M«ai)s  gf  Pr»i»gMtu>g 
Troth.- 
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IX. 

I  will  take  an  illustration  of  the  prospect  before  us  ia  the  iastance 
of  a  doctriue  irbicU  ia  more  than  most  the  subject  of  dispute  just 
now.  Xicel  I  should  be  mistaken,  1  avow  myself  to  bold  it,  uot 
because  of  the  diiuiitegratiiig  consequeDcoa  of  letting  it  go,  but  oa 
the  8im[)]c  word  of  the  Diviuc  luformatit ;  yet  I  want  to  show  the 
prospcutive  i]evclo]iinciit  uf  crnjr.  A  ccnturv  ago  the  God  of  Christi- 
anity was  eatletl  a  Gud  of  mere  b(UiCvolcucc.  TItat  could  act  Ion 
be  maiiitaitied,  first,  because  lie  wum  the  God  of  the  Old  Testatneut 
as  wcH  as  of  the  New,  ami  lu^xt  and  specially  because  tho  New  Te»- 
tament  opcued  upon  us  the  Woe  thrice  uttered  by  the  Judge  himself, 
the  ^Vuc  unqueuchablo  dciiauuced  upott  transgressors.  Dut  the  in- 
stinct uf  modern  civilization  denies  the  very  idea  of  such  a  doom  in 
the  face  of  a  progressive  future.  Yet  consider — is  there  not  now,  u 
an  undeniable  fact,  a  vast  aggregate  of  intense  weary  pain,  bodily 
and  mental,  which  has  existed  through  an  untold  length  of  centuries, 
all  round  tbeeftrth.  Consider  only  the  long  pain  and  anguish  which 
arc  the  ordinary  acconipanim.pnts  of  death,  Snpposing  mankind  lias 
lasted  many  thousand  years,  the  suffering  has  lasted  jnst  as  long; 
there  haa  been  no  interval  of  rest.  But  you  will  say  it  has  an  end, 
and  is  eomparativcly  brief,  to  each  mortal ;  then  you  mean  to  say 
that  your  objection  to  future  anBering  would  cense  were  it  only  for  a 
thousand  years  and  not  for  ever  ?  Considcriug  what  is  told  us  of  the 
punishment  of  Dives,  would  that  alleviation  really  content  you?  I 
do  uot  believe  tt ;  you  would  not  be  sutistied  'n'ith  the  curtailment  of 
such  punishment  even  to  a  huudrod  years ;  nay,  uot  to  twenty,  uot 
to  a  dozen.  In  spite  of  the  word  of  Scripture,  your  imagination 
would  carry  you  away;  you  would  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  course 
of  suffering  altogether;  death  indeed  you  could  not  deny,  bat  "after 
death  the  judgment  "  and  a  trial  before  it,  would  cease  to  be  a  reality 
to  you.  It  is  a  subject  beyond  you  ;  it  is  not  duration  which  you  revolt 
from,  hut  rather  the  pain.  Indeed,  ore  we  sure  that  long  duration 
intensifies  pain  ?  We  have  no  positive  notion  afsufleriug  in  relation 
to  duration.  Punishment  is  not  therefore  iutinitc,  because  it  has 
no  end.  What  alone  we  know  about  eternity  ia  negatively,  that 
there  is  no  future  when  it  will  be  otherwise.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  told  is  that  the  stale  of  good  and  evil  is  Irreversible. 


X. 


But  again,  what  do  we  know  of  the  obstacles  to  a  rcconciliatios 
Vtwcou  God  and  manV  Su[iposc  the  punishment  is  self-inflicted; 
suppose  it  is  the  will,  the  proud  drtcmoination  of  the  lost  to  breathe 
defiance  to  his  Maker,  or  the  utter  loathing  of  His  Presence  or  His 
Court,  which  makes  a  reconciliation  with  Uim  impossible.  To  change 
such    a   one  may  be  to  change  his  identity.      IMorcover,  what  do  wc 
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^-oov  of  tlie  rules  Dcccssarr  for  tLe  moral  government  of  tlie  unirerse? 

-Wbat  acts  of  judgment  dte  or  arc  not  compatible  or  accordant  witb 

^j6  bearing  of  a  Just  Judge?  and  liy  w)iat  sclf-nvtdcnt  process  do  we 

lin  this?     What  of  His  knowledge  irho  is  able  to  "  search  the 

t?"    We  are  tojil  lie  is  one  who  "overcomes  when  He  js  judged;" 

bt  wc  not  to  have  the  whole  cshc  ftprcud  out  for  us,  an  it  will  bo 

itke  Last  Day,  before -we  venture   to   pronounce  upon  its  details? 

cy  arc  part*  of  a  whole.     Go  to  what  ia  the  root  of  the  mystery, 

itclL  us  what  is  the  Origin  of  Kvil.      Solve  this,  and  yon  may  see 

or  way  to  other  ditficultics.     Does  not  this  greatest  of  mysteries, 

Itbe"  Origin  of  Eril,''  fall  as  heanly  upon  Natnral  Religion  as  futnre 

tttioiiliment  upon   Revelation?     After  all,  the  Theist  needs  Faith  as 

|*eU  II  the  Christian.    All  religion  has  its  mysteries,  and  all  myatcriea 

|»rt  nrrelatire  vritb  faith  :  and,  where  Faith  is  absent,  the  action  of 

hconoeivc  reason,"  under  the  assumptioiiB  of  educated  society,  pa^ea 

[go  (u  I  have  given  offence  by  aasertiug)  from  Catholicity  to  Theism, 

nd  rn>m  Theism  to  a  matenatisliu  cauiM:  of  all  things.     Dr.  FairUairn 

alls  it  sceptical  to  preach  Faith,  and  to  practise  it. 


XI. 

1  Iwve  confined  myacif  to  the  Divine  Judgment ;  but  this  is  only  one 

I  vflHc  doctrines  which  the  abolition  of  the  M'oc  to  come  is  made  to 

eorapromisc.      Here  again  modem  philosophy  acts  to  the  injury  of 

[fwclrtion.    TItose  solemn  warnings  of  Scripture  against  disobedience 

'  lie  law  of  right  and  wrong  are  but  the  fellow  of  the  upbraidings 

neoacct    of   the    human    Conscience.      The    liclicf   in   future 

initliment  will  not  pass  away  without  grave  prcjnilicf-  to  that  high 

louiior.     Arc  you,  in    lowing  its  warning  voice,  to   lose   an    ever- 

eat  reminder  of  an  Unseen  God  ?     It  is  a  had  time  to  lose  this 

>Kf  when   efforts  bo  serious   have  w  long  been  making  to  resolve 

ioto  some   iutellectual   theory  or  secular  motive.     But  there   is 

aiifltLcr  doctrine,  too,  that  sulTers  when  future   punishment  is  Xam- 

witli — namely,   what  is   commonly  called  the   "  Atonement." 

:  Divine  Victim   took  the  plucc  of  nmu  :    how  will  this  doctrine 

if  Uic   final  doom  of  the  vieked  is  denied?     livery  one  who 

the  penally  of  pain,  escapes  it  by  virtue  of  the  Atonement 

for  it;   but  so  great  a  price  as  was   paid  for  the  remission 

•ofposes  an    unimaginable    debt.      If  the    need  was   not   immense, 

'wouU  such  a  Sacrilicc  have  been  called  for?    Does  not  that  Sacrifice 

^tkiDV  a  fearful  light  upon  the  need?     And  if  the  need   be  denied^ 

wt  the  Sacrifice   tw  uniulclligihlc?     The  early  martyrs  give  ns 

their  tense  of  it ;    they  considered   tbcir  torments  as   a  deliveraneo 

fran  their  full  deserts,  ami   felt  that,  had   they  recanted,  it  would 

IsKbecn  at  the  risk  of  their  eternal  welfare.     The  Great  Apostle  ia 

IB  \m  writings  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Power  who  has  "  delivered  us 
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from  the  vrAth  to  comu."     It  is  a  fouiulation  of  tlic  whole  spiriu 
fabric  on  winch  bis  life  is  built.     What  remains  of  his  Cbrbtiaci 
if  he  ia  no  lougcr  to  he  penetrated  by  tlic  thought  of  that   "ao, 
death"   from  which    he    had    beea    now    "dcliTercd? "      Can 
religion  with  irbich  Society  at  present  threatens  us  be  the 
as  the  Apostle's,  if  this  solemn  doctrine  is  ia  this  Koligion  snd. 
in  that  ? 

SII. 

Shall  I  be  answered  that  it  is  only  do^ma  whicli  is  left  ostial 
modern  Christianity'''  1  understand;  dogma  is  imneocauTy  brj 
faith,  because  faith  is  but  a  sentiment  ;  ricarious  suflcring  ii  u 
injustice ;  spiritual  bene&ts  cannot  be  wrought  by  material  iuslxv- 
mcnts  ;  sin  is  but  a  weakness  or  an  ignorance  j  this  life  has  naitri 
claims  on  us  than  the  next;  the  nature  of  man  is  sufficient  lirj 
itself;  the  rule  of  law  admits  no  miracles ;  and  so  on.  There  is  uyj 
number  of  these  assumptions  ready  for  the  nonce,  and  tberv  iij 
Mieio's  axiom  in  the  play,  soon  perhaps  to  come  upon  na,  "^oaotj 
flagitium,  mihi  ercde,  adolescciituluiu  scurtJiri.'" 

AVhcn  Reason  starts  from  assumptions  such  as  these,  its  oorrontej 
quality  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Dr.  Fairbatm. 

P.S. — This  is  all  I  think  it  necessary  to  set  down  in  expUnstio 
of  passages  in  my  '*  Apologia,"    As  to  my  other  writings,  I  caa  uldj 
leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Any  one  that  looks  into  th 
will  see  how  strangely  Principal  Fairbairu  has  misrepresented  Uitm.] 
But  perhaps,  fur  tUu  sake  of   those  who  do  not  know  theoi,  it  it  wn 
duty  to  ilcuouuce  iu  a  few  words  the  monstrous  words  which  he  bttj 
uaed  about  me. 

His  orffaiioa  of  criticism  is  the  old  "  Fallacy  of  the  Leading  Iik^' 
viz.,  that  of  imagining  to  himself  an  hypothesis,  by  which  be 
proceed  to  interpret  such  phenomeua  of  intellect  as  it  pleases  liim 
ascribe  to  me,  and  thereby  to  save  himself  the  task  of  quolalioiu,  i 
any  pains  to  which  a  conscientious  critic  would  feel  hiuisL-U'  buu 
la  factj  though  he  professes  to  have  read,  or  rather  to  have  "  itndifld," 
all  my  "  works,  tracts,  essays.  lectures,  histories,  and  treatises," 
all  he  has  selected  for  adverse  notice  (over  and  above  the  "  Apolopa' 
only  some  clanscs  iu  an   Oratorian   and  two  sentences  in  an  Oi 
Sermon. 

As  to  what  he  considers  my  "  Leading  Idea,"  it  is  in  truth  an  ij 
potation  as  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Catholic  as  it  is  prep 
in  itself;  it  is  that  I  have  been  and  am  thinking,  living,  profcsiis 
acting    upon  a  widc-strctcbiug,    all-reaching  platform  of    reli^ 
scepticism.     This  scepticism  is   the  real  key  to  my  thoughts,  o) 
arguments,  and  my  conclusions,  to  what  1  have  said  in  the  pulpit : 
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'ihitZ  bi 


but 


irntten  in  my  studv.    I  may  not  realize 

poet/'  and  "  tt  is  the  unconscious  and  undesigned  "  reveLationg  of  self 

"tkst  testify  more  truly  of  a  man  "  (p.  GG3).    This,  he  tells  us,  is  his 

dritWrate  vicv,  gained  with  pains  and  carc^  and  on  my  part  admits 

oS  no  escape. 

"It  will  be  necessary,"  he  says,  irhen  starting  on  his  search  for  it, 

L  "to  discover,   if  possible,  Dr.  Newman's  uUhnatc  ideas,  or  the  rtgu- 

Blalin  prineipha  of  his  tliought  "  (p.  663).     Next,  "  It  ia  difScult, 

^P  ilnost  a  cruel  thing,"  still  a  necessity,  "  to  attempt  to  reach  the 

^FaCluia/e  principles  that  govern  his  thought"  (p.  (UU).     "  Unlcsa  his 

SVsrm'tRff  ideas  are  reached,  neither  his  mind  nor  his  method  can  bo 

Bsdmtood"   {i&id.).     Once    more:  only  by  holding  certain  points 

dirtbct  "  can  ve  get  at  those  ultimate  principles  or  ickns  wc  arc  hero 

ioieirch  of"  (p.  GfiS). 

At  last  he  has  found  the  object  of  his  careful  searching  :  he  quotes 
MDK  hatr.seotenccs  from  my  "Apologia,''  wluch  he  does  not  undcr- 
>Ud4,  accuses  me  of  deuouuciug  the  faculty  of  lieasou  {tufn:,  p.  460), 
ubboT  1  come  to  do  so,  aud  then  nuuouuces  liis  discovery  :  "  The 
"Euou  must  be  sought  in  Dr.  Ncwmau's  undcrlyiity  pitiiotophy ," 
ilticb  is  "  empirical  aud  sceptical '''  (ji.  Gti7).  From  "  leadiug  ideas  " 
»d  *■  fundamental  principles"  I  have  all  through  my  life  shruuk  as 
Vpliiitical  aud  misleading,  but  1  do  nut  wonder  that  Dr.  Fairbairu 
■honld  Uke  them,  for  tliey  are  to  him,  as  I  have  intimated,  of 
">«  greatest  scn'ice.  His  "  uudcrlying  philosophy,"  gained  so 
f^nfuUy,  enables  him  to  dispense  in  his  criticisms  uu  mo  with 
^Uoutiotis,  references,  evidences,  altogether. 

To  this  nse  he  puts  his  "  Leading  Idea  "  in  the  very  next  sentence 
^^Vr  he  has  discovered  it;  aad  by  the  sole  virtue  of  it  he  at  ouoe 
^p^ters  a  sweeping  condcmnatiou  of  my  "  Grammar  of  .Assent,"  withont 
'^**y  ODC  quotation  or  reference  to  support  him.  Thus  he  writes  ; 
Tie  real  problem  of  the  'Grammar  of  Assent'  is,  How,  without  the 
DiCQt  and  irarrant  of  the  reason,  to  justify  the  being  of  religion, 
^^d  bith  in  that  infallible  church  which  alone  rcaliaca  it.  The  whole 
^*^aok  u  pervaded  by  the  intcnscat  philosophical  scepticism  ;  tliis 
^**  lilies  its  motif,  determines  its  problem,  necessitates  its  distinctions, 
^^*1bs  over  the  succession  and  gradatiou  of  its  arguments.  His 
<e  of  assent,  his  distinction  iuto  notional  and  real,  which  itself 
rn  a  philosophy  of  the  most  empirical  iudiindualism,  his 
of  Locke,  his  theories  of  inference,  certitude,  and  the  illative 
,  all  mean  Ihc  same  thing"  (p. (i07.).  Not  a  shred  of  quotation 
*■  pwa  to  support  this  charge — not  a  single  reference ;  but  at  the 
^«>4  of  it,  instead  of  such  ueccs&orj'  proof,  a  ucutcncc  is  tackwl  on  to 
I  ^  rtkh  after  some  search  1  found,  not  in  the  Jissay  on  Assent, 
L     W  m  one  of  my  Sermous,  written  above  thirty  years  before,  taken 

i—- 
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had  added  in    its  C'atliolic  edition.       6ucb  is  tbc  outcome   of  Dr.i 
Fairbairn's  scrupulous  care,  that  "  lectures  and  treatiBes  ihould  bo 
chronologically  arranged  "  (p.  fifiS).    Such,  above  all,  is  the  gain  of  t 
"  Leadiiig-  Idea,"  iind  it  ia  irresiKtihle  in  tlic  hands  of  Dr.  I'airbaini; 
it  ignores  or  overrides  facts,  however  luminous.  The  instance  I  1ut« 
given  is  a  strong  one,  hut  I  will  set  down  some  others. 

For  instance  :  1.  When  I  have  with  warmth  and  streuglli  of  mjtii 
denini  that  the  alternative  of  atheism  is  my  only  argument  fn 
bcHcritiK  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  given  evidence  in  contradiction 
of  the  charge,  he  answers  that  it  is  "  certainty  true"  on  the  coutrwj, 
that  "I believe  it  is  the  ovXynal  alternative"  (p.  GOi). 

2.  "^Vhen  I  express  my    rccognitiou    of  the  '*  formal    proob  a 
which  the  being  of  God  rest*,*'  and  "  the  irrefragable  demonstntjon 
thence  resultlug,"  he  says  that  my  "  recognition  must  be  criticiud  iaj 
the  light  of  my  own  fttndumcntal  principle ;  it  is   to  me  eutirelj| 
illegitimate"  (p.  OtiB). 

3.  He  canuot  help  beiug  obliged   to  quote  mo  as  saying  that  the 
"  unaided  reason,  when  correctly  cxerdscd,  leads  to  a  belief  in  God ; " 
still  he  boldly  says  of  me  that  "ia  my  intellect,  as  I  know  it,  in  my 
reason,  as  I  interpret  it,  I  Hud  no  religtou,  no  evidence  for  the  being 
of  a  God"  <p.  CG9). 

4.  AVhen  I  t;ay  that  I  am  a  Catholic  because  I  believe  in  God,  and 
that  Theism  is  attainable  even  under  paganism  ("  Univ.  Serm.," 
p.  2]),  "No,"  he  answers,  "you  really  mean  that  you  are  a  Catholic 
in  order  that  you  may  continue  Thcist "  (p.  GfiS). 

6.  And  when  I  say  that  the  Church's  iufallibiltty  is  ''far  from 
being"  the  only  way  of  withstanding  "the  energy  of  buroan  seep- 
ticiam**  ("  Apol."  p.  245),  he  answers  that  my  "  pofition  will  not 
allow  mo  to  hold,  that  Thciom  existed  without  and  independently 
of  Catholicism  "  (p,  Gfi5). 

fi.  "  Reason,"  I  have  said  in  my  **  University  Sermons,"  "  when  its 
exercise  is  conducted  rightly,  leads  to  knowledge;  when  wrongly,  to 
error.  It  is  able  from  small  beginnings  to  create  to  itself  a  world  of 
ideas.  It  is  unlimited  iu  its  range.  It  supplies  the  deficiency  of  tbe 
senses.  It  reaches  to  the  cuds  of  the  universe,  aud  to  tbe  throne  of 
God  beyond  them.  Also,  it  has  a  power  of  analysis  and  criticism  in 
all  opinion  aud  conduct;  nothing  is  true  or  right  but  what  may  be 
justified,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  proved  by  it ;  and  unless  the 
doctrines  received  by  faith  aro  approvahle  by  Reason,  they  have  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  aa  true"  (pp.  182,  2(M),  207,  25G). 

How  carefully  he  has  "studied"  my  writings!  The  acconot 
he  gives  of  their  teaching  ahout  lleason  is  this  :  "  There  is  another 

and  still  deeper  lUflcrencL — the  cmiception  of  the  Retuton Dr. 

Newman's  language  seems  to  me  often  a/most  impiova"  (p.  673). 

Such  arc  the  convenient  uses  to  which  he  puts  his  fundamental 
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principle.  No  wonder  he  gratefully  recognizes  and  records  the 
KTrice  which  his  fiindamental  principle  has  done  him  in  dispensing 
fitii  any  more  of  that  anxious  searching  which  he  found  necessary 
in  ittaining  it. 

"  Detailed  criticism/*  he  says,  "  of  Dr.  Newman's  position,  with 
its  rarious  assumptions  and  complex  coafusioa  of  thought,  is  of 
cotine  here  impossible  '*  (p.  669).  Of  course ;  impossible,  aud  there- 
fore let  alone. 

Marrellous  is  die  power  of  a  Fundamental  View.  Tliere  is  said 
to  hare  been  a  man  who  wrote  English  History,  and  could  not  be 
posuaded  that  the  Heptarchy  was  over  or  Queen  Anne  dead,  I 
fo^  which ;  and  who,  when  pressed  with  a  succession  of  facts  to  the 
nntnry,  did  hut  reply,  as  each  came  before  him,  "  O  but,  excuse 
me,  thai  was  an  exception  !  "  Dr.  Fairbairn  reminds  me  of  that 
nuui. 

John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman. 


LAND    RKFORMERS. 


IT  is  useleu  to  pretend  that  there  are  do  other  cliCTurcnees  amoa 
Liberals  at  tlic  (ireaent  moment  tlian  the  mere  ratu  uf  ^iug— 
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eomo  faster,  some  slower — towartis  the  same  ends.  On  inorcsubj 
ttiaii  one  they  difTrr,  even  as  to  the  ilii-ection  of  tho  path,  antl  as 
ttic  aim  to  be  kept  in  night.  To  sonu-  e\tcnt  this  may  be  due  torn 
want  of  kuowledge  or  to  miauuderstnnding,  ott  the  part  of  one  section^ 
or  the  other,  in  rc-ganl  to  particular  subjects.  Such,  perhaps,  fs  t6^ 
case  with  the  ioud  aud  almost  incoherent  cries,  raised  by  particuli^^ 
sections,  on  what  ia  called  "  the  Land  Question."  I  am  disposed  i^ 
think  fo,  because  I  frequently  see  opinions  erprcsscd,  in  which 
entirely  a^ce,  followed  almost  in  the  same  breath  by  rocommcni 
tions  with  vhich  these  opinions  arc  absolutely  incompatible  and  in 
consistent. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  general  aim  and  sentiment  of  the  Libcn) 
party  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  "limited  ownership,"  by  which  w 
meant  ownership  limited,   by  deeds  of  entail  or  settlement,  to  i  life 
interest.     Yet  not  a  few  of  the  very  men  who  are  aow  urging  I&ii, 
at  a  time  when   already  it  has   been  rery  nearly  attained,  are  iht 
same  men  who  are  demanding  of  Parliament  to  make  the  omifr- 
ahip  of  land  more  "  limited  "  than  ever.     Moreover,  the  new  limita- 
tions arc  to  be  much  more  mischieTous  than  the  old.     The  oU' 
kind   uf    limitation   was   one  at   least  compatible   with   the    falbt 
sense  of  enduraDce  and   stability.     Jlen  who  regarded  their  foo*' 
interest   as   identical  with  their  own  had  erery  possible  iadtewil 
and   inducement  to   improve   tbo   land   of  which   individually  tlit; 
were   only  life-owners.      Consequently,  this   kiad   of  limitalioa  ci>- 
existed  with  the  fullest  sense  of  property,  with  the  utmost  desire  Is 
improvej  and  with  the  most  self-sacriScing  devotion  of  income  to 
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outlays  of  every  kind  tending  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  Boi!.  It 
is,  iiuleed,  notorious  that  the  be«t  and  most  liberally  manned  estates 
hmve  been,  and  nov  are,  the  estatci  of  old  families  held  under 
TLrioiis  forms  of  settlement.  No  doubt  upon  small  estates  the  opera- 
tion of  "  limited  ownership  "  was  lcs«  favourable,  not  because  there 
was  le«ft  motive  to  improve,  but  because  there  was  less  power  to  do 
■o  from  the  limited  rental.  The  real  objection  to  the  limitations  oti 
ownership  which  consisted  in  hereditary  life  interciits,  was  that  they 
prevented  the  free  sale  of  land  when  such  sale  was  really 
required  to  place  estates  in  the  hands  of  men  who  bad  more  cnpitul 
or  a  larger  free  income.  But  these  limiiatious  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  discourage  men  from  the  acquisition  of  land.  On  the  contrary, 
they  miaistcrcd  to  the  desire  of  uc()uiring  land,  beciiusc  they  enabled 
-mea  to  satisfy  to  some  extent  the  natural  ambition  of  founding  a 
fiunily.  In  this  form,  and  in  this  sense,  under  the  old  system,  life 
intcnrts  were  really  and  effectually  perpotnal  intcrestH ;  and  tbe  nn- 
iable  evils  which  acfompanii-d  them  were  largely  modified  by 
'  higher  motives  which  give  to  men  an  interest  in  future  generations^ 
Bot  some  reformers  who  hare  been  most  eager  to  abolish  limitations 
tlua  class  are  now  advocating  other  limitations  on  the  owuersliip 
Ua  land,  which  are  infinitely  more  injnrions,  because  they  are  wholly 
Dmpanied  by  any  of  the  compensating  motives  whicb  have 
so  many  old  entailed  estates  the  very  bust  models  of  en- 
'Ifbleoed  mauagemcut  and  of  bounteous  outlay.  Whilst  professing 
llodeiiie  the  extension  and  multiplication  of  ownership  in  the  soil, 
I  tbtj  insist  on  measures  which  destroy  ownership  altogether,  by  divid- 
[it  between  a  duality  or  a  mnttiplicity  of  interests,  with  no  in- 
tcEigibie  principle  to  regulate  the  division,  and  with  no  freedom 
betTccD  man  and  man  to  settle  matters  of  business  on  business  prin- 
[fipfei.  Whilst  professing  to  do  away  with  what  they  call  "  feudalism," 
Ito establish  iu  its  stead  n  purely  commercial  ownership  in  the 
pflwy  insist  upon  State  interference  to  an  extent,  and  in  a  form, 
[iKch  must  scare  away  commercial  capital,  because  it  renders  the 
rmrd  of  outlay  and  expenditure  absolutely  uncertain,  and  artificially 
^jmxirious. 

If  a  poor  roan,  by  dint  of  great  industry  and  self-denial,    saves 

^h  money  to  buy  a  bit  of  land,  and   to   equip   it   with    all   tbe 

(WT  apparatus  of  cultivation,  he   ought   to   he   equally  free  to 

[enhiTite  that  land  himself,  or  to  let  it  out  on  hire,  either  wholly  or 

ipirt,  precisely  as  he  msy  find   most   suitable   for  himself  and  for 

I  family.     But  bow  can    he  do   this  when  the  State  steps  iu  aud 

ffetli  him  that  if  he  ventures  to  let  it  on  hire  his  tenant  must  become 

owner  with  himself,  that  the  bargain  he  makes  with  him  must 

'  lol^ect  to  revision  from   time  to  time  by  some  *'  Court,"  or  that 

trifling  outlay  on  tbe  part  of  his  tenant — perhaps  some  twentieth 
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or  thirtieth  part  of  his  own  oatlay — is  to  ^rc  that  tenant  the  f 
of  selling  the  occupaDcy  of  the  whole  posseuion  ?  Is  it  poii 
that  roea  of  common-sense  can  ever  be  indoccd  to  invest  m^ 
in  the  purchase  of  land  under  such  irrational  conditions? 
the  ownership  of  land  is  ever  to  he  indeed  made  free  and  a^i 
ftihic  to  all  who  may  hare  the  taate  and  the  means  to  tai'est  ( 
capital  in  it,  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  Icgialation  ought  to  be 
give  conSdcnce,  and  not  to  shake  it.  Such  coD6dcnce  caunocj 
given  by  "  meddling  and  muddling  "  Icgislatioo.  The  natural  tic 
aitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  still  more  the  sirstem  of  free  impoi 
make  the  returns  from  agricultural  land  of  necessity  more  oi  I 
precmous.  Uut  if,  in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  calcalating  tb 
adverse  chances,  an  owner  of  laud  must  also  contemplate  the  jmi 
arbitrary  interference  of  Parliament  with  the  freedom  of  hia  bar^ 
with  other  mcuj  nobody  can  have  the  amaltest  oonlidcnce  in  n 
owncrahip  as  an  investment  which  is  desirable  or  even  tolerablj  s 

I  commit  myself  to  no  abstract  dogma  against  legislation  in  i 
sphere  of  conduct.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  individual  frecdoo 
the  nilc,  and  that  every  attempt  to  interfere  with  it  muHt  make 
its  own  ease  of  high  expediency  or  of  necessity.  Life,  Health, 
Morals  are,  speaking  generally,  the  interests  on  behalf  of  which 
law  baa  been  most  frequently  and  most  properly  called  iipoB 
interfere,  in  recent  years,  by  protective  regulations.  Experi 
has  shown  that  such  interference  is  often  called  for — altbough  ) 
in  these  the  extent  of  interference  is  necessarily  limited, 
protect  Life  from  a  few  dangers,  but  not  from  a  thousand  otl 
We  protect  Health  from  a  few  sources  of  attaint,  but  from  a  few  a 
Kven  such  a  clear  case  as  compuUory  vacciuuttou  is  iu  some  da] 
of  breaking  down.  "We  can,  and  we  do,  take  some  legislative  pro 
Won*,  iu  the  interest  of  Morals,  as,  for  example,  against  frauds 
as  adulteration  of  goods.  But  the  general  rule  is  of  necessity 
rule  cart:ai  emptor — let  each  man  look  out  for  himself.  And 
without  laying  down  any  abstract  dogma,  we  may  say  with  truth 
all  eapcrieucc  as  well  as  all  reasoning  is  against  any  le^isU 
attempt  to  regulate  the  price  of  anything,  whether  to  dimiutsh  ot 
increase  it.  The  conditions  which  determine  Price  in  all  milt 
whatever  arc  too  many  and  too  complicated,  too  nicely  adjostd 
motives  and  inducements  which  are  out  of  sight,  to  be  a  subjecl 
which  legislation  can  ever  iutcrrcro  with  advantage,  or,  indeed,  widi 
disaster. 

Now  the  conditions  on  which  one  man  may  hire  land  from  snot 
arc  in  the  main  conditions  of  Price.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  U 
when  the  reformers  have  attained  their  professed,  object  of  abolub 
all  the  softening  and  modifying  considerations  which  they 
"  feudal."     These  modifying  couwdtralions  will  be  kept  up  \lj 
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j^  pTDprietora.     But  the  new  proprietors  who  arn  to  be  induced  to 

\iaT  laud  uu  the  commercial  footing  n-UI  be  free  from  tUem — except 

Uk  »o  far  w  they  epriog  and  grow  up  uaturally  from  the  very  nature 

of  ft  relation  wluch  is  more  euduriug  tbau  other  forma  cf  commercial 

dealing-    But  let  us  render  unto  Feeling  the  influences  which  belong 

to  it.  and  to  Kight  aud  Justice  the  iuflueucca  which  belong  to  them. 

Ilicre  can  be  no  result  but  utter  coufuisiou  when  the  law  confounds 

the  tvo. 

If  erer  there  was  a  case  in  wliich  H  is  needless  for  law  to  under- 

L  take  the  functions  which  naturally  belong  to  men  in  their  individual 

H  ttpacity,  it  ia  in  the  case  uf  the  ownership  of  agricultural  land.     The 

■  uhinatc  iuleresta  of  the  State,  and  of  such  an  owner,  arc,  and  must 

P  be,  identical   in   the  lung  run.      No  man  can   make  money  out  of 

jgricnltural  land  except  by  increasing  its  produce.    Even  the  compara- 

tJKly  small  or  barren  areas  of  ground  which  can  be  nsed  for  purposes 

of|)teasurc,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  exceptions  to  this  mie,  because, 

tltbough  they  may  not  increase  produce,  tbey  bring  rents  which  are 

iy  expended  on  the  improvement  of  land  which  is  purely  agri- 

nltnral.     Lord  Hartington  was  thoroughly  right  in  his  recent  speech 

fbeo  he  said,  '*  I  believe  the  interests  of  landowners  correspond  witli 

tbeir  duties."    This  is  the  fundamental  fact  with  regard  to  ownership 

fibicb  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  to   which   he  pointed  in  the  same 

lb — that  "  he  should  make  the  land  not  less  free,  but  more  free  " 

—more  easily  acquired,  and,  when  acquired,  as  fr«ely  dealt  with.    He 

■died,  with  equally  obTions  truth,   "  You  will   not  attract  buyers  to 

thepnrchase  of  land  if  you  begin  by  encumbering  the  possession  of 

iiuil  with  restrictions  and  liabihties  which  attach  to  no  other  de- 

Kription  of  property." 

Tbe  truth  of  all  thia  has  been  signally  illustrated  by  the  results, 
so  far  as  they  have  gone,  of  the  last  Irish  Ijand  Act.  No  doubt 
ihis  case  of  legislation  is  complicated  both  by  political  violence  and 
i^a  concniTcnt  period  of  agricultural  depression.  But  so  far  as 
nprds  the  depression  we  know  that  Occupancy — that  is  to  say, 
TEBUt-right — fetches  a  full  price  when  it  is  sold.  It  is  the 
Onerahip,  not  the  Occupancy,  of  land  which  has  become  wholly  un- 
laletble.  This  is  partly  the  rciinlt  of  a  ctimplete  nnaettlcmcnt  of  the 
pdilic  mind  on  every  question  relating  to  lanrled  property,  and  an 
irnkfioite  expectation  that  it  will  be  atitl  farther  injuriously  affected 
hf  legialation.  But  allowing  for  all  these  causes,  or  rather  counting 
t^  as  part  and  parcel  of  one  series  of  cflTects,  there  is,  over  and 
abn^  this  fatal  blow  to  ownership — that  the  Act  provides  for  au 
wihtnry  re-adjustment  of  rents  every  fifteen  years.  Now  this  period 
tt  oot  long  enough  to  allow  for  the  mere  repayment  of  capital  spent 
vpon  improrcmeuts.  If  a  landlord  were  to  lay  out  money  ou  buildings, 
aron  drainage,  he  could  not  rccorer  from  tbe  tenant  within  the  time. 
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in  tbe  almpe  of  increased  rent,  or  ia  the  shape  of  interest,  enongl 
recoup  him  for   his  outlay  aud  his  risk.     The  Court  at  the 
lifteen  years  may  cut  dowu  the  rent  far  below  tbe  figure  at  whic"" 
stood  before,   and   the  whole  of  the  landlord's   outlay   would   "^^ 
become  a  dead  loss.     The  Court  ia  bound  by  no  principle  what^^^ 
It  does  not  adminUtcr  "  laWj"  uor  any  knowu  judicial  priuciple.      a| 
IB  not  even  bound  to   coiiaiiler   tlic  element    of  market-value,     j, 
administers  a  [inrcly  arbitrary  diacreliou  :  and  there  is  the  coostruit 
underlying  feeliii{;  in   the  whole  community,  that  eueb  a  Court  nuj 
take,    and  will  very  probably  take,  "  public   feeling,"  or  in  ulier 
words  political  passion,  into  account  in  deciding  what  is  a  "bir^ 
rent.     The  consetjuciice  of  this  legislation  now  ia  that  the  State  i* 
placed  ip  the  ridiculous  position  of  haTtug  to  offer  a  large  bribe  t*i 
induce  mcu  to  purchase  land  in  Ireland,  although  of  all  countnu 
the  world  it  is  the  one  in  which  "land  hunger"  moat  cxtciiuvc 
prevails.     Moreover,  this   bribe   is  offered,  not   to   capitalists, 
exclusively  to  the  existing  tenants,  who,  over  a  large  part  of  h 
are  notoriously  impecunious.     I  do  not  know  whether  that  bribe  wi 
succeed  or  not.     My  owu  impression  is  that  it  will  uot,  and  that  f< 
the  simple  reasoD  that  uutil  rent  is  restored  to  its  natural  .po&itioo^- 
until  the  State  ceases  to  regulate  price  through  the  iutcrvcntiou 
body  purely  arbitrary  in  its  actiou, — uo  confidence  can  bo  restored 
men  who  seek  to  onu   the  commodity  which  is   subject  to  such 
process.     The  owncrshi|)  of  laud  in  Irclaud  has  become  uu>aleal>}|; 
because  the  law  has  mado  it  a  worthless  article.      If,  however, : 
largo  number  of  oucupiers  arc  tempted  to  Income  owners,  wo  may 
quite  sure  that  the  firttt  thing  they  will  do  will  be  ttt  agitate  for 
abolition  of  those  laws  which  restrain  them  iu  the  free  dealing 
the  property  they  have  acquired.     Mr.  Gladstone   himself  dc 
in  one  of  his  speeches  that  there   is  no  country  iu  the  world  wl 
would  derive  so  much  benefit  as  Ireland  from  perfectly  free  trade  in 
land.     It  would  seem  as  if  erroneous  legislation  had  then  got  us  into 
a  vicious  circle.     Out  of  that  circle  there  is  no  escape,  eicept  in  i 
great  accession  to  the  number  of  owners  :  whilst  in  it  there  is  hule 
or  no  hope  of  men  ever  wishing  to  enter  the  ranks  of  that  proscribod 
aud  fettered  class. 

But  any  approach  to  this  kiud  of  legislation.  mischierouB  as  it  ban 
been  in  Ireland,  would  he  still  more  mischievous  aud  even  fatal  in 
England  aud  iu  Scotland.  Kveu  the  Irish  Land  Act  indicated  the 
admission  by  Parliamcut  that  rents  ought  not  to  be  dealt  widi  by 
the  Laud  Court  iu  cases  where  the  owner  had  equipped  &nns  sitli 
all  permuiieut  improvemcuts.  This  system,  which  was  caroparaliKl; 
rare  iu  Ireland,  is  all  but  universal  in  Kugland  aud  in  Scothud.  Af 
capital  invested  by  uwuers,  first  iu  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  cai 
iu  its  equipment  aud  improvement,  is  always  immensely  greater  tbta 
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capital  wliich  the  tcoaiit  invests  in  mere  tillage.  Yet  many  "  land 
TcTormera"  are  now  aiming  at  legiftUtion  wtiioh  is  to  over-protect 
t\iat  one  of  the.  two  jmrtira  who  coutributcs  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
total  capital  iovolvcdj  at  the  cxpcusc  of  invading  and  impcriLling  the 
uciuity  of  that  other  one  of  the  two  parties  who  contrihntes  the 
grcit  bulk  of  that  capital.  Any  such  Ifpislntion  will  h«  not  only 
MJusl  as  rt^ards  the  jiaat,  but  prohibitive  as  regards  the  future. 
OU  onsen  will  he  pani»hcd  and  6ncd  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
die  oaday  they  hare  made  on  the  sefiirity  of  ancient  and  universal 
hvi;  whilst  new  men,  warned  hj  their  fate,  wilt  eschew  that  kind 
ot  propertr  and  of  ontlay  which  is  exposed  to  such  a  fate.  We  mav 
depciul  upon  it  that,  if  we  desire  a  large  number  of  new  men  to 
become  owners  of  land,  we  mnst  so  direct  legislation,  or  so  let  it 
itaMa,  that  tbey  may  be  free  to  make  the  very  best  and  the  very 
ooit  of  it.  Whether  they  wish  to  cultivate  it  themselves  or  to  let  it 
DDtfor  hire  to  others,  they  must  be  allowed  to  do  so  uuencumbered 
and  uoembarrassed  by  vexatious  limiutious. 

Tbeo  there  is  another  item  of  some  "  laud  reformers'  "  creed  whicli 

b  equally  obnoxious  to  every  principle  of  commou-seuse.     That  item 

a  «hat  is  called  "  Orec  cultivation."     By  this  it  is  meant  that,  when 

io  iodostrious  and  saving  man  has  iaventud   bis  capital   in  land,  ho 

nut  not  prevent  any  tenant  to  whom   he  may  let  it  from  raising 

okunting   crops   and   then   throwing  it  up  into  the  owner's  hands 

[pent  and  ruined — a  mere   cajmi   morfuum.     Of  course   it   will  be 

itsaei  that  thii  is  intended.     But,  as  it  never  can  be  to  the  interest 

of  ftoy  owner  of  land  to  prevent  hia  tenant  from  raising  the  most 

ffofit&ble  crops  which  are  consistent  with  good  husbandry,  it  is  quite 

ccrtaia  that  the  demand  for  "  free  cultivation  "  means  cultivation  free 

from  the  restraints  which  owners  must  impose  in  self-defence  against 

tkc  MOtirging  aud  impoverishment  of  their  land.     Those  who  raise 

ikis  cry  arc  for  the  most  part   criers  who    arc  themselves  wholly 

igDonnt    of  agriculture,    and    wholly    incapable    of  judging    what 

mtninta  are  and  what  are  not  required  for  the  niaiutenance  of  good 

liBihindiy.      J<ew  owners  will  certainly  require  freedom  to  judge  for 

theiDKlves  what  practices  are,  and  what  practices  are  uot,  compatible 

■ilb  the  ruin  of  their  laud,      if  this  freedom  is  uot  allowed,  then  the 

Lprafased  aim  and  object  of  all  these  "reforms"  will  not  be  attained, 

BMeawill  not  invest  in  a  kind  of  property  over  which  dreamers  and 

VAnnts  of  every  kind  are  allowed  to  exert  their  confusing  inflaence 

W  VI  J^ialation,      It  is  especially  irrational  to  suppose  that  any  statute 

!      cia  erer  deal  satisfactorily  or  justly  with  such  a  subject,  seeing  that  the 

pWgTEsa  of  agricultural  knowledge  in  chemistry  is  perpetually  making 

■er  discoveries  as  to  the  crops  which  can  or  cannot   be  raised  on 

pvticolar  soita,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  manures  or  as  to 
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iotervaU  of  rotatioa.  These  are  details  which  raiut  b«  left  to  perfect 
freedom  of  contract  betwecD  man  and  man.  No  owner  of  land  can 
have  auy  conceivable  object  in  restraining  his  tenant  from  any  cnlti- ■ 
Tatiou  which  is  profitable  and  yet  not  perroaneutly  injurious  to  tbcg 
soil.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  always  be  his  direct  interest  to 
encourage  and  promote  every  kind  of  good  husbandry  which  ia 
really  such. 

But  I  piuis  from  small  ovncrs  to  small  occupiers  of  land.  I  ac 
fully  satisfied  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  eonsolidatioa  of 
farmii  has  been  carried  to  an  excess.  But  this  is  au  evil  which  will 
cure  itself.  The  ovrucrs  of  land  arc  lludiug  out  that  the  smaller 
class  of  farms  are  less  affected  by  the  agricultural  depreciation  than 
the  very  large  farms.  But  as  farmers  of  all  kinds  ami  degrees  are 
men  who  hire  laud  because  they  have  not  enough  capital  to  bny  ittM 
and  also  to  stock  it  and  cultivate  it,  the  whole  class  of  hirers  most 
depend  on  Urn  class  of  owners  to  supply  that  portion  of  the  capital 
which  consisla  in  the  price  of  the  land,  and  in  the  cost  of  its  buildings, 
fencing,  and  draining.  The  same  general  considerations,  therefore, 
apply  to  all  IcgtHlatioii  which  aims  at  tlie  establishment  of  small  farms 
in  lieu  of  large  farms.  It  must  give  absolute  security  to  the  capital 
invested  by  the  owner,  and  any  special  and  forced  protection  of  the 
occupier,  whoae  capital  is  smaller  and  more  "  floating,"  must  of 
necessity  defeat  its  own  object  H 

There  is  nothing,  however,  against  sound  principle  in  this  work  ■ 
being  undertaken,  cither  by  pri%'ate  companies  becoming  owners  of 
estates  and  cutting  them  up  into  small  possessions,  or  in  the  same 
work  being  undertaken  by  public  bodies.  I  assume  that  these 
bodies  will  honestly  buy  land  iu  the  market,  and  at  the  market  price. 
There  never  was  a  better  time.  Millions'  worth  of  land  it  in  the 
market.  Municipalities  are  already  in  many  cases  enabled  by  local 
Acts  to  buy  laud  for  building  purposes,  aud  iu  some  cases  for 
allotments.  Iu  many  cities  they  have  exercised  these  powers  with 
benefit,  and  even  with  pecuniary  gain.  But  this  is  a  very  diflercat 
thing  from  undertaking  the  duties  aud  functions  of  a  landowner  orer 
a  large  number  of  farming  tenants.  Very  few  persons  among  the 
reformers  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the*oiitlays  and  of  the  risks  this 
would  involve — all  to  be  met  out  of  the  rates.  But  here,  again,  if 
it  is  to  succeedj  the  municipal  "  bodies  "  must  themsctres  be  Dree 
to  let  their  land  on  what  conditions  they  please — that  is  to  say,  on 
whatever  condltious  they  find  acceptable  in  the  market.  Many  of 
the  Burghs  iu  Scotland  arc  proprietors  of  farming  land  as  part  of 
the  "  Public  Good  "  of  the  town.  They  always  manage  their  estates 
precisely  on  the  same  principles  on  which  individual  landlords 
manage  their  estates.      They  build  the  necessary  buildings,  thejr 
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aod  fence,  and  they  generally  let  their  farms  by  public  auction, 
vfaioli  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  on  many  private 
nutei. 

Id  all  these  ciucs,  thcii,  ivfaat  vc  vr&nt  is  not  restriction,  but 
bccdom — the  same  freedom  whieh  h  ncedrd  above  all  thin;^  in 
CTCIT  other  business  of  life,  and  Trhich  is  certainly  not  less  needed 
in  ■  business  vhich  is  liable  to  be  affected,  not  only  by  the  vicissi- 
lades  of  the  seasons  in  our  own  country,  hut  by  tlie  overflowing 
ptodaction  of  all, other  countries  in  the  world. 

1  pass  now  both  from  smaller  properties  in  land,  and  from  smaller 
hna,  to  an  object  which  is  essentially  distinct  from  both — namely, 
t^oliicct  of  proridinjt  allotments  of  land  for  labourers,  or  for  men 
ibo  belong  in  a  general  sense  to  the  labouring  classes.  There  Is  no 
object  with  which  I  have  a  greater  sympathy.  But  one  cMcntial 
pnliminary  to  success  is  that  the  cry  against  "  enclosures  "  be  re- 
■ittd,  or  at  least  that  it  be  listened  to  only  when  toned  down  to 
nanon-sense.  Every  allotment  is  an  enclosure.  The  very  essence 
of  it  ii  that  it  is  some  givcu  area  uf  laud  fenced  off,  enclosed,  and 
pm  over  to  the  exclusive  possesiiiou  of  some  individual  man.  The 
ingress  of  enclosures  has  been  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
FDptss  of  agricultural  improvement.  U  has  been  univenally  so 
fjuded,  CTCU  by  such  Lthurals  as  Jurcray  Jiuntham,  For  purposes 
of  Rcrcation,  where  these  are  required  by  the  iiojmlation  of  great 
ntia,  the  preservation  of  commona  is,  indeed,  au  excellent  object. 
Att  for  the  purposes  of  agricullure,  whether  purKUcd  by  labouring 
■o,  or  by  farmers,  or  by  small  ownere,  the  principle  of  individualism 

III  «uatial.      1  am  not  excluding  the  case  of  club-faraia,  which  are, 
u  jet,  purely  experimental,      la  fact,  the  clitb  becomes  an  individual 
i&ttdi  case.      1  am  speaking  of  the  old  "commou-rightV'  the  wide 
^fprarance  of  which  is  so  often   deplored  as  a  "  robbery  "  of  the 
Wjwring  classes.      Under  that  system  the  only  result  was  wide  areaa 
•fbad  given  over  to  a  few  flocks  of  geese,  a  few  donkeys,  and  some 
iofcrior  cattle.     Under  such  a  system  no  land  can  ever  be  improved, 
>0  stock  can   ever  he  raised  in  quality.     No  man  will  ever  expend 
k»  earnings    in   buying  a  better  bull,  or  a  better  cow,  or  a  better 
ma  if  the  -quality  of  the  stock   is  to  be   kept  down  by  the  inferior 
b«ito  of  his  careless  neighbours.     T  have  always  found  in  my  own 
c^erieucc  that,  where  grazings  arc  held  in  common,  the  most  indus- 
tDOu  men  invariably  ask  that,  if  possible,  their  shore  shall  be  acpa- 
■  ntoly  enclosed.     And  (thia  is  the  system  of  all  modern  allotments, 
P  »fcetiier  the  separation  be  from  commons  or  from  larger  farms  which 
hsie  already  been  euclo*ed.     Tliev  arc  all  cnelosurcfl.     All  their  value, 
««1  aUlheir  hopefulness  as  regards  success,  is  that  they  should  be 
OMBtiaUy  indifidual,  attaiuablc  by  individual  thrift  and  industry. 
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seciiTed  to  indm<lual  skill   and  per8P%*erance,      Hut  in  this^  as  in  all 
the  other  cases,  the  very  possibility  of  succeRsfu!  cultivation  dppcndi 
on  Bn  cqaipmeut  in  honses  for  man  and  t>east,  and  in  fencing,  wbieft 
is  Tcry  costly.     Tf  these  are  to  he  provided  by  larger  capitalists,  Grhf 
puhlic  bodies  charging   the  cost  upon   tlie  rates,  then  such  bodi^ 
must  he  free  to  lee  the  allotments  at  rents  vhich  will  be  remiuiu^. 
tivc.     And  not  only  must  they  be  free  to  do  so,  bat  they  rami  {k 
bound  to  do  so,  otherwise  the  system  will  certaiuly  degenerate  imo 
a  new  form  of  outdoor  relief. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  aubject  on  which  many 
reformers  are  rery  inconsiderate  as  to  the  real  effect  of  their  |i 
poials.  Land  must  alvays  belong  to  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  oiled, 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  IJudget  speeches,  "  rateable  property," 
It  is  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  acce^ible,  the  most  tempting  to 
all  taxing  and  rating  authorities.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  the  leait 
remunerative  and  fruitful  nx  a  souroc  of  income,  and  pays  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest.  There  arc,  indeed,  great  difficulties — perhaps  ia- 
snperahle  difficulties — in  making  personal  propeKy  pay  any  adequatel 
share  of  the  local  taxes  which  now  affect  exeluHively  the  properly 
called  rateable.  This  places  a  high  prcminm  on  all  iuTcstmcnta 
of  capital  which  are  free  from  rates,  and  tends  to  a  correspond- 
ing discourflgcment  of  investments  in  land.  This  discouragement 
will  be  immensely  aggravated  by  every  new  scheme  which  coutem* 
plates  heavier  rates  for  puqioscs  wliich  are  quite  new,  and  the  success 
of  which  is  at  least  purely  exjicrimcutal.  But,  bewdcs  all  this,  it  is 
one  of  the  aims  of  many  eo-catlcd  reformers  tu  treat  rateable  property 
on  precisely  the  same  footing,  as  regards  imperial  taxation,  as  if  it 
bore  no  special  burden  in  respect  to  rates,  let  it  is  quite  certain 
that  every  proposal  of  this  kind  will  tend  to  make  the  possession  of 
laud  more  and  more  a  luxury  for  the  rich,  and  less  and  less  attractire 
as  a  means  of  living  for  the  poor,  or  even  for  men  of  moderate  means. 
I  duuht  whether  small  owners  would  survive  a  very  few  generations 
of  a  succc8Biou  duty  IcvieU  on  capital  value,  in  addition  to  the  neces- 
sary burden  of  all  local  rates.  Rich  men,  with  money  derived  from 
other  sources,  may  afford  it  easily,  for  they  would  jiay  it  out  of  eX' m 
traneons  resources.  But  small  owners  would  he  compelled  on  everyf 
succession  either  to  sell  or  to  borrow.  The  result  of  this  cannot  be 
doubtful.  Small  ownership  would  he  rendered  more  difficult  tlian 
ever;  or  perhaps  those  who  cling  to  it  would  he  slowly  but  «urelv 
reduced  to  such  conditions  of  life  a*  have  been  so  graphically  described 
in  the  recent  most  interesting  paperi  of  Lady  Veruey  on  the  Peasant 
rroprietora  of  many  parts  of  France. 

The  true  aim  of  all  reformers  ought  to  be  to  make  laud  as  easily 
acquired  as  possible,  and,  when  acquired,  to  make  it  as  freelj  dealt 
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I  any  other  kind  of  property.  And  bs,  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
t  always  he  more  hurdened  than  other  property  for  local  pur- 
the  incidence  of  imperial  taxation  should  be  regulated  with  a 
!gard  to  this  unavoidable  necessity.  Unrestricted  imports 
lake  agriculture  more  than  ever  precarious  in  this  country, 
we  wish  it  to  be  pursued  by  men  who  are  comparatively  poor^ 
it  not  so  direct  our  measures  as  to  discourage  others  from 
g  them  with  their  capital,  hy  trammelsj  restrictiona,  and 
ons  from  which  every  other  industry  is  free. 

Abotll. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  NORWAY, 


UNDER  ordinary  circumstances,  tlic  bare  record  of  a  yacliting 
cruise  iu  waters  wliicli  Imvc  been  made  familiar  by  the  writing* 
of  far  abler  jicm  tbaa  mine,  aa  well  as  by  much  direct  pcritoual  ex- 
perience, would  possess  no  attractions  for  the  reader*  of  the  Contim- 
roRART  Review.  The  value  of  the  record,  if  sueh  there  be,  will 
clearly  be  in  the  fact  that  it  refers  to  iueideuts  which  have  been  par- 
ticipated ii»,  to  a  greater  or  leaa  extent,  by  one-  on  whom  the  eves  of 
his  countrymen,  aud  indeed  ot  most  men,  have  loug  beeu  fixed  with 
attentionj  and  whose  perso7ial  imiKii'tauce  cxtouds  its  influence  to  all 
his  actions.  In,  conseutiug,  therefore,  to  write  au  account  of  the  cruise. 
I  felt,  after  couaidcrublu  hesitation,  that  the  simplest,  and  in  every 
way  the  most  desirable  mode  of  doing  so  would  be  to  send  & 
trauseript  of  my  travelling  diary,  without  attcmpUng  to  add  to  it  in 
ajiy  way. 

The  circuniHtances  which  led  to  tlic  voyage  to  Norway  being  under- 
iaVeu  by  Mr.  Glailstune  are  well  liuownj  and  rctiuirc  no  further  allusion. 
It  will  be  suQiciciit  to  say  that,  all  the  necesatiry  arrangements  for  the 
cruise  having  been  made,  we  embarked  on  boanl  t^e  Suu&ram  at 
Orcenhithc  ou  Snturday,  August  8  (having  deferred  our  departure 
until  the  afternoon,  iu  order  to  enable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  to  be 
prcHcut  at  the  christening  of  their  grandson),  and  proeecdcti  thence. 
under  steam,  at  6. SO  p.m.,  stopping  at  Gravcsend  for  a  few 
miuutcH  on  the  way  down  the  river.  Our  party  consisted  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Miss  Mary  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Bridge,  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  Mr.  Arnold  Morlcy,  Mr.  George  Leveson-Gower, 
Mr.  L.  V.  llarcourt,  my  husband,  three  daughters  and  myaelf. 
The  wind  was  fresh  from  the  south-west,  and  as  it  increased  we  flew 
before  it,  under  full  eail,  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  knots 
an  liour. 
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Sunday,  Augmt  9. — "tt'e  all  breakfasted  together,  except  Jfr. 
Gladttooe,  irho  remaiaed  in  hU  eabio,  whence  he  listened  later  on 
to  the  morning  service,  held  as  usual  iu  the  saloon.  The  weather 
T7a»  fine,  and  we  progressed  rapidly,  passing  through  a  largo  fleet  of 
fiahing-boats  upon  the  Dogger  Bank.  Most  of  the  party  assembled 
for  ereniog  prayers  and  dinner^  after  which  the  breeze  frcslieued 
coniiderably. 

Monday,  Avguat  10. — Harly  ia  the  moraiug  the  niud  changed  iti 

direction  about  two  points,  and  increased  in  force.      Several  of  those 

OD  board  sulfcred  a  good  deal;  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  keeping  quiet 

in  his  cabin^  was  not  at  all  uucomfurtable,  much  to  the  satisfactiou 

of  Sir  Andrew  Clark.      ^Ve   had  sighted  the  light  on  Ekcro  during 

the  previous  evening,  and  it  had  therefore  been  necessary  to  shorten 

Bi],  ta  aa  not  to  make  the  land  too  soon,  and  also  to  get  up  steam, 

in  order  to  pass  through  tlie  narrows.      A  terribly  bad  night  we  had 

of  it,  rolling  and  pitching  about.     The   noises  on  deck,  as  the  sails 

were  shifted  and  trimmed,  added  to  oar  discomfort,  the  yacht  having 

to  put  about  and  heaTC-to  in  the  face  of  a  stiff  twelve-knot  breeze,  with 

a  heavy  sea  running.     At  four  a  .m.  we  took  on  board  our  pilot,  the 

same  man,  curiously  enough,  who  had  been  with  us  in  the  Sunbemn 

during  her  first  cruise,  in  )87-i,  and  who,  thirty  years  ngo,  had  acted 

as  pilot  to  my  husband  in  his  little  yacht  the  Cjjml/n,  during  her 

toyage  up  the  Baltic. 

7W*rfffy,  Auffttxt  11. — By  seven  o'clock  we  were  safely  anchored 
in  the  small  harbour  of  Stavauger,  close  to  the  clean  little  town  of 
that  name;  and  all  met  at  breakfast  iu  good  spirits,  though  some- 
what {itigued  by  the  jcrkings,  tossitigs,  and  holdings-oti,  of  the  past 
Bi^t  The  Zingara  yacht,  with  the  Duchess  of  Montrose,  Lord 
Wiaehilwa,  Admiral  Montgomery,  t>r.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Taylor  on 
^KKti,  wu  anchored  not  far  from  us,  weatherbound,  on  her  way  from 
Hariuger  to  £kero. 
Ob  hndiug,  at  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  reception  which  we  mot 
in  this  cumpurativcly  out-of-the-way  place,  where  our  visit  had 
totally  uncKpecied,  was  very  striking.  From  early  morning 
uttle  groups  of  townspeople  had  been  hovering  about  the  quays, 
^TiBf  to  get  a  distant  ghmpsc  of  the  world- renowned  statesman  who 
TCitDong  onr  passengers;  and  when  I  at  last  steered  our  heavily 
■■*>  gig  to  the  landing-place,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  received  a 
OTvkl  ud  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  assembled  n|Mietatora,  who 
BMi  the  streets,  tmrchcadcd,  for  some  little  distance,  and  who 
•^••anis  followed  us  at  a  respectful  interval,  as  we  walked  through 
••  town.  Kvcry  window  and  doorway  was  filled  with  onlookers, 
•"•nl  flsgs  had  been  hoisted  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
"■«k  hells  were  set  ringing.  It  was  interesting  and  touching 
ttt  the  ex-Minister   walking   up  the   narrow   street,  his    hat 
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almost   constftDtly   rained   in   response   to  the  salatab'oni    of 
townspeople. 

After  ^-iwlitig  ami  insp*«ting  the  old   church,  our  p»rty  diTU 
some  goiiif;  for   a  long  walk,  while  others  returned   ou   board 
yacht  to  meet  the  little  steamer  which  had  beeu  provided  for  tu 
the  Vice-Coniul.       In   this  vessel  we  proceeded  to  Aardal,  at  tl 
head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Slavanger  Fiord.      Here  we 
embarked,  and,  proridcd  with  fishing-rods  of  various  ttizes,  took  up  i 
positions  by  the  waterside.      The  children  were  near  n  saialt  str 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  fish ;  I   was  close  to  the  month 
a  largn  river,  for  the  chance  of  some  sea-trout ;  white  others  walk 
on  to  Ihc  falls.     Uiifortntiately  there  was  very  little  water,  the 
jiools  being  almost  empty.      lu   these  circumstances  our  Hsluagw^'l 
not  verj'  successful ;  and  the  afternoon  having  turned  out  wet,  we  ultj. 
mately  soufjht   rest  and  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  cottage,  where  (j 
civil  woman,  with  an  enormous  family  of  small  infants,  provided  uy 
with  excellent  milk  and  sweet  raska. 

It  was  a  clean,  tidy  six-roomed  house,  and  numerous  as  were  tie 
children,  they  were  all  well  clad  and  evidently  well  fed.  Iq6i^, 
the  well-to-do  appearance  of  all  the  people  about  here  »  qukj 
8trikiug. 

Wc  then  went  to  lee  the  nets  drawn,  with   unsatisfactory  ret^ 
and  subsequently  returned  to  the  steamer,  wet  but  merry.     Oi  w 
way  down  the  fiord  wc  stojiped   at   one  point  to  hear  the  splendd 
echo,  the  sound  of  which  reverberated  among  the  chaios  of  quo. 
tains  like  distaut  artillery — to  use  a  hackneyed  but  usefnl  rink, 
"We  bad  a  cheery  dinner  on  board  the  little  steamer,  with  the  Vm^ 
Consul  aud  oajitain  as  our  hoi;t&,  aud  managed  to  exchange  a  pod, 
many   idca-s,  notwithstanding  our  limited    aequaiutaneo   with 
other's  laiijruage,      It    was  eleven    o'clock    before   we    reached 
Sanbeam,   where  wc   found    that   the  time   had   passed    pleanotli 
during  our  absence,  the  visitors  having  included  a  party  from 
Zingara,  and  an  agreeable    Norwegian    family,  who  were  grently 
lighted  with  the  yacht,  talked  a  little  Knglish,  and  made  sweet  aiou< 
hy  singing  some  charming  national  songs. 

IVednesHay ,  Augttui  12. — About  8.30  a.ii.  wc  got  under  »ci*h, 
left  the  friendly  little  harbour  of  Stavanger,  which  had  sheltficd  u« 
for  thirty-six  hours,  and  steamed  up  the  far-famed  Hardauger  Ym^, 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  n«ii 
description  by  me.  ^_ 

Strawberries  of  various  kinds  are  here  cheap  aud  plentiful,     ¥tftl^  ^M 
day  morning  we  were  surprised  to  receive  some  of  enormous  siir,  bi! 
remarkable  for  their  complete  want  of  flavour.     Last  night,  m  Ibe 
other  hand,  wc  cnjojed,  on  board  the  Bteamcrj  a  delicioua  mm  d 
tiny  mountain  strawberries,  of  line  flavour,  with  some  rich  cmn. 
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The  day  waa  showery,  and  the  fleeting  clouds  and  sudden  gleams 
of  bright  suDshine  produced  some  wonderful  cdcds  of  light  and 
ttliade  on  the  fresh  green  fields,  the  golden  stubble  (for  the  com  is 
slrcady  cut,  although  little  more  than  a  mouth  ago  the  snow  wu 
on  the  ground)  and  the  toy-like  red,  white,  and  yellow  woodea 
honaes,  each  the  exact  oouuterpart  of  the  other,  aud  all  dotted  about 
on  tlie  hillsides  and  banks  of  the  Fiord  iti  the  most  haphazard 
fasfaioo. 

We  anchored  off  Lervig  about  five  o'clock,  a»d  at  once  landed  at 

ic  Tillage,  acme  of  the  party  starting  on  a  walking  expedition,  while 

with  others  went  fishing.     A  rough  country   cart,   drawn   by  a 

small  duu  pony,  with  a  fair-haired  boy  as  driver,  was  hired  for  our 

lue,  and,  some  walking,  some   driving,  wc   proceeded  until  we  were 

met   by  a  farmer,  who  rowed  us  to  a  charming  Isko  just   above   the 

Tillage  of  Lervig.      Here  we   fished    for  some  time,  ia  the  midst  of 

Doe  of  the  heavy  thunder- storms  peculiar  to  mountainous   countries, 

and  subscfiucutiy   returned  to   the  yacht,   drenched    through    oud 

through,  but  with  a  nice  baskctfnt  of  small  trout 

Mr.  and  ilrs.  Gladstone,  Sir  Andrew  Clnrk,  and  other  mflmbers 
of  the  walking  party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  pastor  of  the  parish, 
hid  iu  the  meantime  made  a  pleasant  little  excursion,  in  the  roufbc 
of  which  they  bad  visited  a  room,  seven  hundred  ycartt  old,  said  to 
hmi  been  at  one  time  the  palace  of  a  king.  The  building,  which  is 
Bo»  walled  over  in  order  to  prcscrrc  it,  was  originally  constructed 
of  hage  baulks  of  timber,  procured  from  far  larger  trees  than  any 
^  wkieh  now  exist  in  Norway,  the  forests  having  all  been  cut  down, 
^ft  Tkttr$iay,  August  13. — We  started  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  proceeded 
^^■■ricr  steam  up  the  Hardanger  Ftord.  The  mountains  on  cither  side 
^^Hsh  places  to  a  height  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet ;  but  there  arc 
w* »  many  glaciers  and  snow-fields  to  be  seen  upon  them  aa,  for 
wWaace,  in  the  Sogne  Fiord,  where  we  hope  to  go  later  on.  There 
aic,  bowcver,  two  magnificent  waterfalls,  and  the  batika  throughout 
■«  »ooderfuUy  fertile  and  well  wooded.  Ou  we  weut,  past  Tcrgen 
ui  the  iiland  of  Varalso,  past  Jondal  aud  Utnc — the  point  of  junc- 
*ioB  vith  tbe  Sdr  Fionl,  uutil  at  last  we  reached  Vik,  at  the  end  of  the 
Eid  Tiord,  where  we  anchored,  at  5.30  f  .31.,  iu  the  only  possible  place, 
c^to  tbe  shore,  in  thirty-live  fathoms  of  water,  with  sixty  fathoms 
ofdntD  out.  Close  by  is  a  fine  salmon  river,  leased  by  Mr.  Waltera 
ud  tiis  son,  who  also  have  another  river  above  the  lake.  They  were 
OlfennJy  kind  in  giving  the  whole  of  our  party  free  jwrmission  to 
■*B>  u  well  as  in  seudiog  some  splendid  salmon  on  board.  Mr. 
^ihoi  and  his  son  also  dined  with  us,  and  gave  us  some  interesting 
ttbraiatton  about  the  place  and  their  experiences  here,  and  the 
■•thod  which  is  adopted  of  preserving  salmon  in  ice  for  exportation 
*uEo^d.      We  discussed   very  fully  all   our   plans  for  the  great 
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expedition  (for  it   was  really  rather  an   nodertaking,  especially  f^^ 
those  not  in  the  most  robust  health)  which  we  proposed  to  make  tfej 
next  day  to  the  Voring;  Fos ;  and  onr  counril  lasted  to  long  tlin  i| 
was  quite  late  before  we  separated  for  the  night. 

Friday,  August  14.— At  about  3.30  a.m.  I  was  awoke  by  "Sir  Roger' 
(my  intelligent  black  poodle)  standing  over  me,  acratcbing  with  all . 
migUt  and  main  at  the  clothes,  and  barking  violently.    Having  tcrenlj 
scolded  him  for  this  irregular  conduct  and  told  him  toliedown,  I  tried  la] 
go  to  sleep  again,  dreamily  wondering  what  could  be  Uiecaoaeofsaadijl 
violent  thumps  aiid  bumps  on  ihc  side  of  the   vessel,  whether  midnJ 
thing  was  wrong  with  the  rudder,  or  whether  some  careless  sailor  bi 
left  a   block   hanging   loose   overboard;    until  at  last  there  cuaei 
knocking  st  the  cabtu  door,  and    Kindred,  our  first  mate,  addressisi 
Tom  in  a  very  melancholy  voice,  said,  "  Please,  sir,  I  want  to  get ' 
steam^  as  her  stern  is  touching  the  shore."     We  were  on  deck  ia 
very  few  moments,  and   there,  to  our  horror,  we  found   our  bcloT 
Sunbeam  lying  almost   broadside  on  to  a  rocky  beach,  from  which  i 
sharp  stone  pier  jutted  out.  her  yards  projecting  over  the  garden  i 
the  snug-looking   little  hotel,  the  windows  of  which  were  now 
with  night-gowued  figures. 

Fortunately,  the  predicament  in  which  the  yacht  was  placed 
been  observed  from  the  shore  by  Mr.  Walters,  who  obtained  aatii(<l 
ancc,  and  thus  enabled  ns,  by  means  of  a  hawser  laid  out  to  a  bnofj 
to  keep  the  vciad'a  bow  from  touching  the  ground.  So  abruptly  i 
the  shore  shelve  at  tlnm  point,  that  although  we  were  aground  bv 
atcru,  there  was  at  least  tcri  fathoms  of  water  forward.  Theu  amftl 
audden  gusts  and  "witlicwnughs,''  rushing  down  from  the  mountain]^] 
accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  causing  u.<>,  as  soon  as  our  stera  n>] 
once  more  clear  of  the  gi-ound,  to  swing  round  in  a  perfectly  kelpbil 
and  alarming  manner,  and  finally  to  drift  dowu  upou  a  hirge  £«Uo 
smack  which  had  dropped  her  anchor  rather  too  close  to  us  dc 
the  night,  and  was  now  in  dangerous  proximity.  jVa  the  two  re 
metf  ominous  cracks  and  splintcriugs  ncrc  heard,  and  a  cer 
amount  of  damage  was  done,  iiutwithstiinding  llic  efforts  vli 
were  made  by  the  use  of  boat-hooka,  fenders,  and  dcck-acats,  to 
the  effects  of  the  collision.  There  was  no  one  on  l>oard  the 
I)oat,  and  some  of  o;ir  mcu  therefore  climbed  into  her,  and  cut  asi 
a  portion  of  the  riggingj  which  had  become  entangled  in  oui7,i 
which,  it  may  be  adiledj  was  old  and  rotten.  The 
was  that  the  wind  nearly  carried  her  mast  overboard ; 
as  scon  as  wc  were  again  free,  wo  replaced  with  new  roj 
which  had  been  destroyed  on  board  the  smack.  All  this  Iti 
we  were  getting  up  steam,  which  was  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  hour 
When  at  last  all  was  ready  for  a  start,  there  came  a  few  motuml 
?     great    anxiety   as  to   whether  the   Sunbeam's  screw    had 
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injored  by  tbe  rough  cont&ct  with  the  shore;  but  our  doabta  oa 
this  score  were  sooq  relieved,  aad  we  at  once  proceeded  to  Btc«ra 
•lowlr  ahead,  and  to  pick  up  our  eixt^  fsthocas  of  chain,  the  anchor 
fioaUjr  appearing  crowu- foremost,  with  three  turos  of  the  cable 
round  tbe  stock — a  auf&cieat  rcasou  fur  its  failure  to  bold  the 
gnnod.  Wb  made  another  attempt  to  rematu  at  our  anchorage  hj 
dfoppng  two  anchors,  each  with  sixty  fathuois  of  chain  attached; 
but  tbe  force  of  the  wiml  wa«  hy  this  time  so  great  ttiat  after  being 
once  more  nearly  dhren  ashore,  wc  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
Iware  them  np  again,  and  to  proceed  under  steam  to  Odde  in  search 
of  better  shelter,  leaving  all  our  fishing  and  expeditionary  programme 
■■■ccompUsbed,  oar  salmon  and  ice  behind,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
■HBe  of  our  bills  tineettled  for  the  time  being. 

Abcmt  five  o'clock,  when  the  incident  of  the  collision  was  prac- 
tieaDjr  terminated,  and  we  were  having  some  coQec  to  warm  ourselves, 
liter  ear  six  "  mauraia  qnarta  d'hcure,"  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  at 
tW  door  of  his  cabin  in  the  saloon,  where  we  were  sitting,  and  was 
pntlf  inierested  in  hearing  what  had  happened,  and  in  the  present 
wpftioa  of  alfaira.  Baby,  too,  had  come  up  from  her  berth  some 
prcnoualy  to  know  what  could  be  the  matter,  and  what  all  the 
was  about ;  and  Mrs.  Bridge,  Mabcllc,  and  M'r.  Morlcy  had  been 
on  deck  tKroai^tont ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  remainder  of  our 
bad  either  slept  through  the  affair  iu  blissful  ignorance 
w«>  not  as  it  should  be,  or  had  not  troubled  themselves  to 
tftom  thai  comfortable  beds  to  ascertain  what  wa»  happening, 
Act  had  been  conscious  that  something  was  wrong,  and  tliat 
Aeaoan  vbcfa  disturbed  them  were  somewhat  extraordinary. 

It  «M  7,30  xJt.  by  the  time  ve  had  fairly  k-ft  Vik,  and   eleven 

^^kak  Ufacc  we  reached  Odde,  at  the  heati  of  the  Sor  Fiord— hi 

arm  of  the  Hardanger ;  the  weather  meanwhile 

niproTcd,  tbna  enabling  us  to   enjoy   the  splendid 

beat  advantage.     At  Odde,  a  pretty  Hltle  Tillage,  and 

for  excursions,  we  found  that  a  largo  new  hotel 

been  built  since  our  last  visit  to   the  place, 

ago.     At  this  establishment  wc    proccc<led  to    make 

*•  tonNTf  anmngements  for  afternoon  eipcdltions,  Hr.  OUdstooCf 

&t  AifiBW  Ovfc,  Xt-  Lcvcion-Gower   and  Tom  dcddioft  to  visit 

fc  tartAa  and  Skartfos,  while  Mm.  Gladstone  and   I«  with  the 

■■  rf  A«  party,  went   to    the   Buerbnc   Glacier,      Wo  drove   in 

ftt    the   Saadenvaud    Lake,  and    having  rowed    acro», 

aad  foidei   (ooo  of  whom  Eiad  been  engaged  by   oa 

aad   wbo  recogniaed   nt  with   pleasure)  awailinjr 

w»  wcU  as    circumttanee*   would     pi*rmit,  for    there 

'^WttmnaiBf  ei  saddles,  we  pror«f»d«i]  up  iha  smiling  frrtila 

?*>«t&iu  a  Bile  of  onr  dntidatran,  whence  we  acrambhd 
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over  tlie  rocks  and  rough  ground  until  we  reached  the  beautiful 
dark  blue  ice  aruh  at  t}ie  foot  of  the  glacier,  and  Bnally  fouod 
ourselves  touching  the  glacier  iUelf,  which,  as  is  usually  the  ease, 
looked  much  \cis  hright  and  sparkling  and  unsullied  than  it  had 
done  from  a  distance,  the  surface  of  the  lover  portion  being  eoTcred 
vith  the  stones  and  <lirt  which  had  fallen  upon  it  from  the  moantain- 
sidcii  lu  it  forced  iti  way  downwards.  Mr.  Hareonrt  took  some 
photographs  of  the  scene,  which  wc  much  hope  will  turn  out 
BTicccsaftillr.  The  atmospheric  effects  were  fine,  hnt  somewhat  too 
transient,  heavy  showers  obliging  us  to  seek  frequent  shelter  l)cncath 
the  rocks.  It  was  altogether  rather  an  acduous  Kttlc  expedition,  and 
we  all  thought  it  wonderfully  plucky  of  Mra.  Gladstone  to  perscrere 
to  the  end. 

Wc  had  a  rough  row  back  across  the  take,  on  the  shore  of  which 
ire  met  Tom  aud  Mr.  LevesoU'Gover  walking  down  from  the 
Iiuthefoi),  wheuce  Mr,  Gladdtoue  and  Sir  Andrew  Clark  had  already 
preceded  them.  Then  a  very  quick  drive — the  horses  galloping 
dowu-hill  aud  rouud  the  sharp  corners  us  hard  as  ever  they  eould — 
brought  us  back  to  Udde,  where  huvtug  paid  a  briel'  visit  of  inspection 
to   the  old  church,  and  called  on.  tbe  Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  wi 


his  two  chaplains  (the  itev.  J.  K.  llarmer  aud  the  l(ev.  II.  K.  Savage), 
is  staying  licre  for  a  few  days,  we  returned  to  the  yacht. 

At  Odde,  aa  elsewhero  in  Norway,  it  has  been  extremely  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  received,  or  rather 
greeted,  by  the  country  people.  Without  undue  pressing  or  curio- 
sity, they  regard  him  with  the  closest  attention  and  evident  adinira* 
tion,  baring  their  heads  na  he  passes,  and  gazing  after  him  with  looks 
which  bctokeu  admiration  and  respect.  This  is  not  only  the  ease 
in  the  villages,  hut  in  remote  places  where  we  have  been  fishing,  and 
on  byroads  and  patlis,  where  wc  have  hapjiencd  to  meet  with  any  of 
the  peasantry.  The  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  these  Nor- 
wegian country-folk  should  know  so  much  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  and, 
having  heard  of  hia  arrival  in  their  part  of  the  country,  should  be  w 
greatly  interested  to  see  him,  imprewed  us  deeply. 

Saturdatj,  Augutt  15. — About  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mabellc, 
and  moat  of  the  gentlemen  set  out  for  the  Skjitggedalfos.  Tbry 
ought  really  to  have  started  earlier,  for  the  expedition  there  and 
back  occupies  at  least  thirteen  hours.  The  result  of  tbe  delay  was 
that,  although  they  enjoyed  the  row  to  Plads  Tyssedal,  and  tbe^ 
charming  though  somewhat  steep  walk  thence  to  Oaarden  Skjtegge"— 4 
dal,  they  did  not  actually  proceed  as  far  as  the  fall  itself. 

lu  the  meantime  I  iltovc  Mrs.  Gladstone,  in  a  stolkjoirre,  MurioI~^ 
and  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Eaby  ami  ^Miss  Gladstone  accompanying  aeEji 
in  similar  vehicles,  to  the  Laathefos  and  Skanifos.  On  the  way  ww^ 
met  Mr.  llarconrt  and  Mrs.   Bridge,  who  had  beea  taking  aoow^fll 
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plfjtographfl.  Muriel  returned  with  them  to  fish,  and  we  tfauii^ht 
iha  Sir  Andrew  Clark  had  done  the  some.  Wc  therefore  concinaed 
oir  course  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  mountaiu,  br  means  of  a 
Moil  hut  steep  zigzag  roati,  commanding  extensive  views  of  the 
fol^foud  Glacier.  At  the  summit  vo  found  that  thoaghtfol 
piDfuioQ  for  the  roquircmcnts  of  picnic  parties  hod  been  made 
by  tlk'  Norwegiau  Alpine  Ciub,  in  the  form  of  a  atone  tabic  and 
leits,  of  which  ire  arailed  onrscLvea  while  the  horses  rested.  After 
tiUuDg  on  a  little  farther  to  see  the  £spelandt-fo8,  and  stopping 
b  pitk  some  of  the  iuaumcrable  berries  of  oil  kinds  and  colours — 
■fplOf  blue,  crimsun,  scarlet,  aud  yellow — 'growing  by  the  wayside, 
thidi  held  forth  great  promises  in  the  way  of  Cable  decoration, 
teiiilfi  being  very  ^'(>:>d  to  cat,  wo  returned  in  the  direction  of  OJde; 

« by  and  I  tlrivint;  down  quickly  in  order  to  do  some  fishing; 
|ie  Mrs.  and  Miss  (ilat)stone,  after  Ataying  a  Uttle  while  longer 
irfmirc  the  view,  followed  slowly,  fjatlicriuj;  (lowers  on  the  way. 
HAif-vaydown,  to  our  surprise,  we  fonnd  Sir  Andrew  Clark  resting 
^tbc  wayside,  not  hanng  returned  with  the  fishing  party,  as  we 
bd  expected  him  to  do,  and  having  thus  been  left  behind. 
Wlile  we  were  at  lunch  several  carrioles  had  passed  us  en  route 
jnm  Chrtatiauia  to  Oddc,  including  one  procession  of  eight  of  the«e 
Ttfaicles,  seven  of  which  were  occupied  by  as  many  women,  who 
nold  have  been  "unprotected"  females,  but  for  the  occupant  of 
thceigbth,  their  "  tolk,"  or  escort-guide,  who  brought  up  the  reai". 
We  found  the  boats  awaiting  our  arrival,  but  the  fi»biug  was  not 
Twy  successful.  Itaby  hooked  one  fish  of  about  four  pounds  imme- 
dittely;  but  the  landing-net  unfortunately  whs  not  ready,  and  she 
iC 

'ay,  AuijuMt  Ifi, — At  half-past  eight  o'rinek,  in  the  midst  of  a 

and  continuous  downpour  of  rain,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and 

'two  chaplains  came  on  Imard  to  celebrate  the   Holy  Communion. 

T  on  we   landed  to  attend    the    English  service   held    by    the 

inp  at  the  hotel ;  aud  at  noon  tvc  proceeded  to  the  Norwegian 

•h  close  by,  a  plain  wooden,  whitewashed  structure,  with  a  slate 

and  a  tiny  spire.     The  iuterior  was  equally  inodc&t  and    unpre- 

in  style,  the  walU  of  the  long  aisle  and  of  the  apse  being 

litewaslicd  ;  while  the  roof  was  corcred  with  cream-coloured  paint. 

Aitk  further  end,  in  the  apse,  stood  what  looked  like  a  Roman  Catholic 

ihu.    In  front  of  it  was  the  communion-table,  upon  which  the  clcrgy- 

■b'i  vestments,  somewhat  elat)orato  in  style,  had  been  laid.  The  rector 

^Bthe  pariah  was  preaching  his  last  sermon  to  his  Hock,  previous  to  his 

^■utnre  to  another  district.     In   his  black  guwu  and  white  ruff 

*KpRsented  a  somewhat  striking  appearance,  standing  out  iu  strong 

■W  from  the  white  background.      On  one  side  of  the   church  sat 

tbe  women  and  girls  ',  on  the  other  the  men   and   boys ;  the  women 
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wearing  thoae  wonderful^  large,  Rnowy-wliitc,  crirapled  capSj  with  a 
queer  little  lappel  or  point  hcliind,  irhich  are  pccaliar  to  the 
iieighTwiirhood  of  the  Hardangcr  Fiord,  and  which  must  often  suffer 
MTercly  from  the  viciasitiidcs  of  the  climato.  The  simple  style 
of  ooiffuro  adopted  by  the  prls,  who  wear  their  hair  in  long  plaits 
on  either  Bidr;  of  the  head,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  this  aomc- 
■what  elaborate  bnt  effective  attempt  at  personal  adornment.  One 
could  not  help  thinking  rcgretfnlly  how  many  of  the  caps  wonld  be 
spoilt,  and  how  many  of  the  bright-coloured  bodices  would  be 
damaged  by  the  licavy  rain  which  was  still  falling,  and  which 
threatened  to  continue  throughout  the  day.  Many  of  the  congrega- 
tion had  come  from  placci  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Odde,  in 
the  little  street  of  which  their  stolkjocrres  and  carriole*  were  now 
waiting,  white  the  adjacent  beach  was  covered  with  boats  drawn  up 
high  and  dry  beyond  the  reach  uf  harm,  iu  case  of  a  sudden 
accession  of  bad  weather.  The  whole  moruitig,  from  as  early  as  eight 
o'cloclc,  had  these  boats  being  rowing  up  the  Jiord,  some  laden  with 
gronps  of  merry  hoys  and  girls,  others  containing  entire  families, 
includiug  sundry  babies  of  tender  age,  who  were  about  to  be 
christened ;  while  others,  again,  were  the  bearers  of  bereaved 
relatives  solemnly  conveying  the  body  of  a  loved  one  to  its  last 
resting-place. 

The  discourse  of  the  minister,  a  grave,  earnest-looking  man,  with 
reddish  hair  and  closely-cut  beard,  must  have  been  of  a  stirring 
character,  for  among  the  women  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye, 
while  many  of  them  sobbed  audibly.  I  had  observed  the  name  thing 
on  previous  occasions  when  visiting  churches  in  Norway ;  so  that, 
although  I  should  bo  sorry  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  power  of 
the  preacher's  eloquence,  which  appeared  to  be  great,  it  is  possible 
that  the  effect  produced  may  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  casilv 
excited  emotions  of  his  simple-minded  auditors.  The  fact,  too,  that, 
as  usual  when  there  is  service  at  Odde,  which  is  only  once  in  every 
three  weeks,  two  or  three  funerals  were  to  take  plscc  afterwards,  and 
that  the  mourners  formed  part  of  the  congregation,  shoald  perhaps 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  this  point.  The  church,  which 
ii  probably  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  hundred  people,  was  n 
crowded  that  it  was  difficult,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  verier. 
to  find  places,  or  to  move  when  ouce  we  were  seated.  Notwith- 
standing tliis,  most  of  the  men  of  the  cougrcgabion  contrived  to  leave 
their  places,  and  walkiug  up  the  aisle  in  solemn  procession,  to  lay 
down  their  offering  of  silver  or  copper  coin  upon  tlie  altar,  as  they 
passed  behind  it  and  returned  to  their  scats.  A  sad-sounding, 
wailing  hymn  was  meanwhile  sung  by  all  present.  Then  the  new 
rector  called  together  all  the  Httle  boys  and  girls  of  his  flock, 
and  arranging  them  In  two  rows  along  the  aisle,  proceeded  to  cate- 
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ehi*c  them.     The  children  paid  the  grca 

tiotiA  jkdA  Tctnarks ;  there  vw  not  a  vauHerins 

aod  their  rcf^ies  appeared  to  be  readr  aod  satit' 

Lntber'a   hTtnn,   sung   without  aoeompanimeiit 

ferronr ;  afler  which  we  begnu  to  thiak   tha' 

eooagh  in   the  close  stafiy  atmosphere  of  ^ 

which  no  attempt  whatever  appeared  to  be ' 

Tcotilatioii,  and  which  was   pervaded  hj  V 

bat  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  c^ 

as  he  eridentlv  was,  ia  the   service   aud/ 
Gkdatone,  Uke  the  rest  of  as,  was  obli/ 

get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  after  which  wt      ^^^  kind  of  vf«lry, 

whence  we  could  see  and  hear  what   woa  gouj^     ^^' without  niiniiiiH 

the  risk  of  being  aujfocatcd.  In  the  same  place  were  MTcral  wdrnni,  with 

habiCB  which  the^  had  brought  to  be  christciipd  :  whitu  rlnrwlmm  thn 

noomen  connected  with  four  fuueraU  wnrc  waiting  for  tlirir  •adder 

■hue  of  attcntiuu  from  the  poor  clergyman,  who  by  the  end  of  .tiMi 

dir  mtuEj  I  should  Uiink,  have  felt  fairlj  cxhaoatefl   with  his  laly/iira. 

lilt  parish  w,  however,  bo  acattercd  aud  csteuive  that  it  f>  tmtiomury 

to  oooeentrate  the  work  a*  mnch  as  powble  in  the  one  tinnday  of 

Mcfa  month  on  which,  as  I  hare  befim  noted,  taviet  b  bidd  tv  |Im> 

efairtb.     The  actual  tatermenta  of  ooane  take  pUee  m  tiM  HMOMif^ 

Bmei,  so  that  it  often  kappena  that  tfcc  icnke  it  mtd  and  Anrwsn 

aitttrewn  over  the  doaed  grare  of  ooe  vbo  baa  Imm  bSfM  ft/ritfnri' 

nigbt  or  more. 

Wben  at  hot  the  vumvt^0tkM  left  Ar  ikmk,  k  ««  JttmmtlM 
>ad  pleasant  to  obseive  on  vlkat  food  tenM  iW  AigfiMi  9m  «M 
b  lock,  and  how  fe  kad  ««■  «kk  Warta  mi  lUm  mmm  A»(iw 
In  how  expired  period  of  aAee.  Be  »■>■!  ihmA  lib  itiwilijawly 
■hakbg  baHb  sad  iiiiiatw^  >  Urn  IsmMf  wwvdb  Mtk  0^k  mi 
tO:  and  whea,  tww  hww  lurr,  W  irfaiJulo  iwrf  lfa(  tupmti»$ 
tteiBier,  a  large  cnvri  kad  MaaMad  m  mim  I*  aw  iW  1m«  a#  Mi»^ 
BU7  haadkociieft  hnf  vaaad  »  •  famafl  dipv  vM*  iiW  auwa 
•ttv  oMd  far  tic  ■■*  l9*M<B  fWfMs  a#  wlyi^iE  «■«■  Ami  i|» 
*tepiog  ejci  1^  Aor  w&mma^ 

(Srt  aad  1  weac  m e^ 4S  Ih  i   iiirgim 

P     JfoiAy,  .J^^  I7..-^P«  ««!>  .«MM  «  6(Mr  y^«v«.     1«y 
I        VOL  una. 
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Bisliop  and  hia  chaplains,  whom  we  had  iuvited  to  accompiujr  la 
were  ou  Ijoard  by  five  ;  aud  directly   afterwards    we   steamed  >«■ 
from  Odde  for  Vik,  where   we  arrived  soon   after  ten.      We  bnd^ 
without  delay,  aud  at  ouce  set  out  od  our   propoeed   and   poctpoo^ 
expedittou  to  the  Voriugfos,  Bomc  ou  foot  aud  others  in  stolkjocno, 
ill  which  way   we   reached    the  tthorea  of  the  Kidfiord  Vaud,  wlwie 
boalk  were  ia  readiuees  for  utu     A  fresh  breeze  swept  over  the  txaba 
of  the  little  lake,  which  is  surrouiided'by  precipiloos  moaiicaias;  u^ 
wiih  tlie  aid  of  oars,  umhrellos,  aiul  cloaks,  hoisted  as  substitatei  far 
sails,  we  soon  reached  the  tiny  village  of  Ssebo,  on  the  opposite  i^ 
where  the  ascent  of  the  Voritigfos  commences.      Here,  after  a  brief 
delay  at  the  iim,  we  found  ponies  enougli  for  the  whole  party,  togetkt 
with  a   moat  extraordinary'  and  miKcellaneoua  collection  of  udditt 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Hanner,  Tom.andoot 
or  two  others  preferred  to  walk^ — or  perhaps  I  should  say  to  go  « 
foot,  for  it  was  ceit&inly  much  more  of  a  scramhlc  than  a  tnne  vik 
in  many  places.     The  new  path  to  the  foot  of  the  falls  la  a  gmi 
improvement  upon  the  old  one,  however,  and  the  ponies  are  so  ta[^ 
footed  that  I  trusted  mine   to   carry  mc  nearly  the  whole   way,  iny 
saddle  being  a  curious  kind  of  armchair,   perched  on    his  back,  ud 
studded  all  over  with  brass-headed  niuls.     Even  over  the  great  itiny 
slabs  of  ice-like  gueiss  he  neither  stumbled  nor  slipjied,  much  less  UL 
About  half-way  up  we  met  a  young  Bulgarian,  who  inquired  wtk 
evident  interest  whether  we  had  seen  anything  of  Mr.  Gladstoorwk^ 
he  hod  understood,  was   making  the   nscent   to-day,   and  whom  k. 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen.    It  must  have  been  rather  tant]iiBB| 
to  him  to  learn  thnt  he  had  already  passed  the  gentleman  in  qontioD 
some  hatf-liour  previously,  without  rccogiii&iug  him,  and  that  brtUi 
time  he  must  be  a  long  way  ahead.     I   felt  sorry  that  the  nintio|' 
had  not  taken  place,  as  it  might  have  been  interesting. 

At  last,  after  much  climbing  and  scrambling,  we  reached  tbeco» 
parativcly  level  ground  just  below  the  fall,  at  a  height  of  about i 
thousand  feet  from  the  valley,  whence  a  glorious  view  of  snow.oofctl^ 
mountains  is  obtained.     The  new  path  then  passes  by  the  sideoftbt 
rock -en  compassed  gloomy-looking  lake,  from  which  there  appeiut  ts 
be  no  exit  till  it  reaches  the  comfortable  little  wooden  hat  enxAA 
by  the  Turistforeiiing  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  where  eiod> 
lent  beer  and  coffee  can  be  obtained,     lu  bad  weather  this  but  moH 
be  a  great  boon;  but  to-day,  happily,  the  sun  sboue  brightly, and R 
were  able  to  enjoy  the  graudeur  of  the  scenery  to  the  beat  adra&tagt 
The  contrast  of  the  masses  of  ferns,  foliage,  aud  Qowers  near  tin  Ul| 
with  the    bare,  rugged,  sterile   rocks,  over  which   we  had  receatlv 
struggled,  was  very  strikiug  at  this  point  of  the  expedition.    Tbof^ 
themselves  come  into  view,  after  a  walk  of  about  half  a  mile^saddolj 
«Qd  in  the  must  marvellous  manner,  as  one  turns  a  comer,  the 
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body  of  water  shooting  out  over  the  [lerpendicuUr  rock  into  «  Ixuin 
600  feet  below,  id  aa  uubroken  mass,  sending  up  n  volume  of  npny 
wliich  forms  bj  no  means  the  least  impressive  iwrt  of  (lie  spectacle. 
It  was  this  spray  nrhicb,  many  years  ago,  before  the  fall  bad  been 
diicovercd,  caused  the  natives  who  saw  it  Croui  a  distance  to  give  the 
pUoe  tbe  name  of  "  tbe  smokc-holc."  Indeed,  tlto  mj^xtery  doc<i  not 
appear  to  bave  been  cleared  up  until  1821,  wheti  the  lower  part  of 
the  fall  was  explored  by  Professor  Haiistccn. 

Hanng  duly   admired    the  wonderful    scene,   arul    the    charming 

rainhow  effects  produced  by  the  sheetti  of  apray  and  the  bright  sun- 

■hioe,  we  found  that  it  was  time  to  retrace  our  step  iu  the  direction  of 

VUl  lam  not  sure  that  the  descent  did  nut  seom  rougher  and  lunger 

tlian  our  journey  up  bad  been,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wo  got 

oier  the  ground  ranch   more   quickly.       As  wo  crossed    the  green 

putnrcs  on   the   level   ground  near   the  village  of  Sieho,   we    mot 

lereral  people  taking  their  evening  stroll,  and  also  a   tourist,  nppar* 

eatly  on  his  way  up  to  spend  the  night  near  the  Voririgfos.     The 

Tind  had   gone  down   since  the  morning,  and  wc  crossed  the  Itttlo 

lake  with  fair  rapidity,  admiring   as  wc  went  the  glorious  cITectJi  of 

the  letting   sua  npon  the  tops  of  the  precipitona  mountains,   and 

tie  wonderful  echo  which   was  aroused  for  our  benefit  by  the  boat- 

■tt.     An  extremely  jolty  drirc,   in   upringlcsn  country  carts,  soon 

Imugbc  na  to  the  little  inn  at  Vik,  and  by  half-past  eight  we  were  once 

DOR  on  hoard  the   Sunbuaia,  exactly   ten  hours  aftrr   setting  out 

Bpoa  onr  expedition,  which  had  included  a  ride  or  walk,  aa  the  case 

oiglit  be,  of  eighteen  miles,  independently  of  the  journey  by  Iwat 

nd  ctrt — a  hardish  day's  work  for  any  one,  but  really  a  wonderful 

tntertaking  for  a  man  of  seventy-five,   who  diMlained  all  profTcrml 

yp,  and  insisted  on  wklking  the  whole  distance. 

So  one  who  saw  Mr.  Gtadatooe  that  evening  at  dinner,  in  the 
In^liett  spirits,  and  diacnsaiog  rafaifecia  both  grave  and  gsy  with  the 
pcstcst  animation,  could  fail  to  admire  bii  marvHIonft  pluck  and 
tBcrgy,  or,  knowing  what  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of  doing 
b  the  way  of  pbytical  exertion,  conid  feel  much  auiicty  on  the 
vore  of  the  failure  of  hia  strength. 

TWcu&Tjr,  Auffust  18  —We  left  Vik  at  5^  on  a  splendid  nonriaf. 

>ii  had  a  pleaMjit  vayage  ihrtwgfa  ehanDtiif  secfier^  to  Rowsdal, 

■taned  in  ooe  of  the  noai  pkcneaqoe  tpouo^  tlse  Kanfanger  rtoH. 

Al  Tiflej  beUnd  the  vOhie  lead*  up  to  tbe  nu  Folgefovd  OJaeier, 

^md  which,  at  a  diataac^  aa  fhe  crow   Am*,  of  not  more   tlMM 

Inscy  mika,  ia  Odde,  wbere  we  apent  last  Soaday.     In  oHer   tn 

MCh  that  pbce,  however,  it  votU  be  neeeaaary  to  travel    at   least 

teiCB^  miles  liy  water,  uoleaa  ffce  gbeier  were  eroewcl,  which  i«  nM 

toin^Katly  dime.     One  of  the  priseipal  feacnrea  of  KntmtM  h  fh« 

vdMaon  Kvindhened  charch,  wUeh.  aaKhc  wtntt  tA  fht  M4fff«« 

L  t  2 
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^aiL  churcbes,  is  built  of  stone  itistead  of  wood,  the  «tvle  of  architec- 
ture beiag  what  is  kuowa  as  the  Karly  lilogUiih  Oothic  Mr  Ghid- 
stoae,  irho  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  such  edifices,  at  oDce  weot  off 
with  one  or  two  others  of  the  party  to  inspect  it ;  while  ^Ir.  Lere%^ 
■on-Uower,  Mr.  Uarcourt,  and  I  went  to  call  upon  Baron  KosenluoE 
who  resides  in  the  old  baronial  house  of  Uoseuilal.  It  is  a  rentar^ 
able-looking  mansion,  built  rouud  tbrec  sides  of  a  square,  not  unli^i 
an  Italian  courtyard,  with  massive  iron  gates,  outside  which,  hati^ 
rung  the  bell,  we  waited  and  watched  the  pigeons  flying  al>out,iii| 
the  huge  shaggy  brown  and  white  St.  Bernard  dog,  who  looked  sow. 
what  askance  at  us,  and  appeared  to  he  prepared  to  resent  oar  Tint 
as  an  intrusioD.  Having  with  some  difficulty  ascertained  that  tin 
proprietor  was  at  home,  we  were  shown  into  a  comfortable-looluB|l 
old-fashioned  apartment,  where,  one  after  another,  four  India 
pcarcd,  neither  of  whom  was  more  capable  of  speaking  Engliih 
French  than  wc  were  of  addrcjiung  tbcm  iu  their  own  laoguffcl 
The  conTersation,  such  as  it  was,  was  therefore  carried  on  in  Gi 
of  which  they  had  a  very  alight  knowledge ;  but  as  soon  as  our ! 
himself  appeared  all  our  ditricultie-s  were  rcmorcd,  for  we  fonad,  ml 
our  relief,  that  he  spoke  English  fluently,  although  with  some  bniift-l 
lion,  due  no  doubt  to  want  of  practice.  The  Baroo.  who  is  the  nk] 
aurvivor  of  the  old  Norwegian  nobility- — the  titles  of  all  those  batal 
Bubsetjuent  to  1821  having  been  abolished  by  law— receind  nj 
hospitably,  and  showed  us  oil  over  bis  iutcresting  mansion,  wbichl 
was  built  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  whidii 
tains  a  rare  colkctiou  of  hooks  of  all  aorta,  antique  carvings,  canoaij 
i\tc\i\iiXim,  Bome  wxy  fair  cants  of  Thorwaldseii's  most  famous  aaifa, 
many  old  paiutiiigg,  and  ecvcral  clever  modern  pictures  by 
Gude,  and  other  Norwegian  artiste.  The  gardens  were  8|acu%j 
attractive,  with  their  luxuriant  flowers,  the  delicious  fragrance  of  tbej 
avenues  of  lime  ti-ees,and  the  graceful  verdure  of  the  mountain  aBli,tfe] 
berries  of  which  were  just  turning  scarlet.  It  was  almost  difficnltj 
to  get  away,  so  kindly  hospitable  was  our  host;  but  at  lost  we  bJe 
him  farewell,  and  made  our  way  back  to  the  yacht,  overtaking  Ton 
and  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who  appeared  to  have  been  aomevluit  ^j 
appointed  with  their  visit  to  the  church. 

The  Rarou  and  his  family  shortly  afterwards  paid  a  return  visit  l»| 
the    Sunbeam^   and  were  duly   introduced   to    Mr.   Gladstoa«. 
honour  which  they  much  appreciated.     Very  soon,  however,  wc 
to  bid  farewell   to  our   newly   found   friends,    and   to    steam  M 
towards  Bergen,  where  we  ultimately  arrived  at  9.30  r.u. 

Wednesday,  August  19. — Bergen  looked  quite  picturesque 
bright  sunshine,  when  we  came  ou  deck  early  this  morning.  It  i& 
well  situated  in  point  of  scenic  efleiTt,  occupying  as  it  does  a  hElj 
peninsula  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-clad  mouutains,  which  rise  on  erer^ 
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kide.  Ita  position  is  so  slicltcred  that  it  is  one  of  the  mildest  places 
in  Norway — an  advantage  not  without  ita  dranbocks,  for  it  is  &Iso  ouc 
of  the  wettest,  the  average  rainfall  hciiif;  bctwocn  70  and  80  inches,  as 
compared  with  30  inches  at  Christian  is.  The  cnnrons  of  Bergen  are 
charming,  and  there  arc  many  pleasant  little  walks  and  excursions 
to  be  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  as  well  as 
farther  afield.  It  is,  however,  as  a  btisy  commercial  city,  rather 
thin  a  pliicc  of  reaort  for  tourist^  and  pIca-Mirc-seekcrs,  that  it  w 
best  known. 

At  half-past  eleven  we  landed,  and  were  received  hy  a  great  crowd, 
•ho  cheered   enthnnia-stically,  tittering  the  enrions  short  little  Nor- 
wegian hurrah.      Having  entered  the  carriages  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  us  by  Mr.  Janscn,  the  British  Vice-Consul,  wc  proceeded 
iknrly  through  the  picturesque  streets  to  the  interesting  museum,  at 
tbe  end  of  Christics-gade,  buitt  ou  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  on  the  out- 
»ltirti  of  the  town.     The  bystanders  iiud  passengers  in  each  street 
cither  cheered   us  or  took   off  their  hats  as  we  pawed,  while  every 
window  had  its  occupants ;  many  of  the  houses  being  even  decorated 
«ith  flags  in  honour  of  Mr.  Otadstoiie's  visit,   though  his  probable 
Kriral  could   only  have   been  known  a  few  hours  previously-     The 
director  and  curator  of  the  museum,  Mr.  Loruuge,  and  his  father-in- 
!■»,  received  and   showed  us  all  the  moat  iiitercBting  objects  of  the 
CsUection;   specially  the  northern  or  Scaudiuaviau  antiquities,  speci- 
nui  of  many  of  which  arc  only  to  be  met  with   hero.     The  objects 
CDuectcd  with  the  Vikings  had  special  attractions  for  nic;  but  what 
iolerestexl   me  more  were  some  beads  brought  back  from  Byzantium 
t?tiie  Varangian  guard  of  the  Emperor  Juatinian,  when  ho  made  his 
BMttm  expedition   about  the  year  300  a.d.  ;  some  swords  and  axes 
ttdoed  by  King  Canute  when    he  reigned   in  Britain,  for  tJic  use  of 
Ui  bodj-guard.  each  weapon  bearing  the  name  of  the  man  by  whom 
it  Its  made.     There  was  also   a  boat  hollowed  in  the  most   skilful 
*Mier  OQt  of  the  tronk  of  a  tree,  the  original  form  of  which,  with 
iRJcctions   showing   where  the  branches  had  been,  it  still  retained. 
^^  frail   craft  hod   been   picked    up    in    aomc    distant   sea    by  a 
Nawcgian   ship,  and  was  found  to  contain  two  poor  half-starved, 
**lf-drowocd  Indians,  who  had  either  drifted  far  away  from  their  own 
*^am,  cr  had  escaped   from  some  hostile  island  in   this  manner,  and 
*we  UTcd,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  their  rescuers,  from  certain  death. 
*(*e  were  alto  shown  the  golden  crown  of  laurel  which  was  presented 
^  tbc  great  vioHnuit  Ole  Bull  when  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
*fcortly  before  his  death. 

CnrioBaly  enough,  when  last  wc  were  here,  Bergen  was  doing  him 
•koaoor.  On  that  occasion  he  came  ou  board  the  Sunbeam,  and  was 
Vatd  enough  to  play  to  us.  To-day  the  inhabitants  are  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  in  connection  with  the  arrival  of  another  dig- 
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tiuguishcd  member  of  the  musical  art,  Madame  Christiue  NjUmii 
wtio  comes  by  the  ateamer  vbicb  is  due  here  to-morrow. 

The  risi't  to  the  museuiu,  interesting  as  it  had  beeD>  vai  Bome> 
what  fatiguing;  and  even  Mr.  GJaiistoucj  after  vralking,  and  Btandtog, 
utid  talking  incessantly  for  three  hours,  began  to  think  that  lunch 
was    not   undesirable.      We   accordingly    proceeded    to  the    new  and 
apparently  comfortable  Hotel  Norge,  which  has  been  opened  witbiit^ 
the  last  few  months.     The  civil  and  obliging  manager,  lAr.  Poo^fl 
mercnk,  apparently  thought   that   Mr.  Gladstone's  tastes   are   much 
le?B  simple  than  is  actually  the  case;  for  instead  of  allowing  us  to 
join  the  ordinary  two  o'clock  table-d'h&tc,  he  gave  us  a  sort  <4fl 
Hcliogabfllns'  feast,  which  wc  had  not  at  all  cipcctcd.     Fancy,  among 
other  things,  eating  "  cotclettcs  de  grives !  '*     The  poor  little  singing 
thrush  is  small  enough  already  as  an  article  of  food,  one  would  think, 
without  cutting  him  up  into  more  minute  particles,  and  sinothcrii 
htm  with  "  puree  de  trufl«s  "  ! 

MENU. 

Potage  a-  la  Dttcluttf. 

Champignons  Xaluref  en  CoquUltt. 

Fried  Cod-fsh. 

C&ttUtlfx  fit  Grivrt  A  la  puree  de  truffet. 

Filet  de  Dieuf  H  la  Jardiniirt, 

)Voodcock  tf  Saladn, 

Ghici  [Kinachi'e  Gateattx. 

Fro'HQ^e  Jioqut/wt  el  Beurre. 

Detiert. 

HSrst.  NoMn  h  19  Aout  IS85. 


Tlie  luncheon,  or  rather  dinner,  was,  however,  excellently  cooked, 
and  was  good  in  all  respects  except  that  of  length.     In  the  afternoon 
wc  went  to  call  on   Mr.  .lebscu,  the  lato    British  Consul,  who  had 
invited  us  all  to  a  banquet   in   houour  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  an  iovita-i 
tiun  which,  I  regret  to  say,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  declini 
on  the  ground  that,  as  far  as  the  chief  personage  in  question  was  con- 
cerned, its  acccjitancc  might  serve  as  a  precedent  in  other  cases  of  the 
same  hind.     Mr.  Jebsen,  who  retired  from  his  ofiicial  position  some 
years  ago,  rather  than   accept    the  lower  dignity  of  Vice-Consul  on 
the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  a  Consul -General  at  f!hi-i«i;«ni«, 
received   us  kindly,  and  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  interesting  informs-^— 
tion    about  the    country,   the    people,   the   Constitution,   and    t*v=a 
difficulties  which   arose  recently  between  the    Storthing,  or  Parlia— . 
mcnt,  and  the  King,  but  which  it  is  hoped  have  now  been  utit^k- 
factorily  overcome,  ^fl 

In  the  evening  wc  went  tc  the  public  garden,  or  so-called  "  P«4»^' 
to  listen  to  an  excellent  military  band,     lu  honour  of  our  visit  iLac 
baudmaeter  was  good  enough  to  substitute  "  llule  Britannia  "  for  oxie 
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the  items  of  the  printed  programme.     The  garden,  which  was 
tdl^  illnniinated  vith  coloured  laropa,  wcls  densely  crowded  vith 

rho  had  come  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  Mr,  Glndatone. 
\lhmdayt  Avgust  20. — Some  of  the  party  vent  early  to  the  fiah- 
ket,   or  Triongclen,   which,  to    my   mind,   is  one  of  the  most 
^teresting  sights  of  Borgen.     The  rule  here  is  to  sell  the  fiah  alirc, 
boats  being  all  provided  with  wells  in  order  to  keep  them  in  thia 
litiou,  and  then  to  kill  them  in  si;ght  of  the  purchaser,  it  being 
^al  actually  to  part  with  them  without  tirst  knocking  them  on  the 
lor  cutting  them  open.  This  rule  applies  both  to  the  fish  which  are 
,  from  the  boats  drawn  up  alongside  the  quay,  and  also  to  those 
of  in  the  warehouse  or  covered  market,  where  they  are  kept 
[tea  Urge  tanks,  supplied  with  water  from  the  sea,  and  fitted  with 
ible  bottoms,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  iu  order  to  bring 
&ab  to  the  surface,  and  so  to  get  at  them  :   an  operation  whicli 
perfonncd  with  wonderful  dc\t£rity  by  the  salesmen,   though  I 
ltd  think  it  must  be  very  uncomfortable  for  the  poor  fish. 
After  breakfast,  Mr.  and   Mr«.  Gladstone,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  aiid 
(obelle,  accomjiaiiiccl  by  ^\r.  Lorange  and  Mr.  Gaudc,  went  to  see 
tlie  old    church   at  Fantoft,  four    miles    to  the    south   of    Bergen, 
ijtDitcd  upon  the  estate  of  the  last-named  gentleman.     The  edifice 
in  question,  which  has  recently  been    re-ercctcd  by  ?4r.  Gaadc,  i* 
built  entirely  of  wood,  as  the  name  of  "  Stavckirkc  "  denotes,  and 
ia  ID  the  nsual  quaint  style   of  tbesc   ancient  Korncgiau  churches, 
tkc  best  specimens   of  which  arc   to  be   seen   at   Hitterdal  and  at 
Bofgund.      They  are  supposed  to  date   from   the   twelfth  century, 
of  the  details  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  Auglo-Kormau 
lings  of  the  same  period.     The  walU  are  composed  of  logs  of 
-wood,  laid  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  held  together  by  strong 
Ber-posts,  and  protected  from  the  weather  by  thick  coats  of  pitch, 
roof  is  lofty,  and  is  generally  separated  from  the  interior  of  the 
cli    by   a  ceiling.        ('urioua    tigures  and    the    most    elaborate 
ttrrings  decorate  the  most  prominent  points,  such  as  the  capitals  of 
te  pillars,  the  door-posts  and  frames,  and  also,  externally,  the  gables 
■id  edge    of  the    roof.       One  of   these    churches,    standing    near 
ftmwdhjcm,  was  purchased  by  King  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  in  1841, 
Bail  vas  removed  and  re-ercctcd  by  him  in  the  Ricsengebirge. 
B  'Ekere  ore  some  excellent  shops  in  Bergen,  and  the  establishment 
ofMr.  Hammer,  the  dealer  in  antiquities,  and  more  particularly  in 
■Irer-work,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is   too   well  known  to  need 
dncription.     We  paid  him  a  visit   during   the   morning,  and  found 
liiat,  as  usual,  he  had   a   large   number  of  beautiful   and   templing 
objects,  among  which   I  noticed  specially  a  very  fine  drinking-horn, 
oi  the  year  15O0,  a  handsome  silver  goblet  surmounted  by  the  figure 
o^ft  trumpeter,  and  a  silver-gitt  bridal  crown  of  the  same  period  as 
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tiic  horn.     The  latter  I  managed  to  securUt  ia   executioa   of  a 
mission.     I  aftervards  heard  that  the  goblet  was  on  board  the  yai 
Mohican,  and   was   interested  to   obacrrc  the   horn    on    board 
Osborne  whcu  ire  dined  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Molde. 

Mr.  Jcbsen,  with  several  members  of  his  Camily^  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs,   Jauson,  came  to  lunch,  after  which    we    had    virita  from 
and  Mrs.  Clark  and  partj,  of  the  jscht  Mohican,  now  in  tbc  liarbo 
and  Mr.and  Mra.  Burns,  of  tbe  Vapercaitsie,  just  arrived  from  Sbetlani 

At  half'paat  four,  the  El  Dorado,  b&ving  Madame  NUmou  on 
came  in  sight.     We  had  intended  to  go  out  to  meet  her,  bat  unA 
tunately  steam  could  not  be  got  up  In  time.     Some  of  the  pa 
therefore,  vent  on  shore  to   sec  her  land  instead^  and  deacribed 
enthusiastic   reception   aa   deeply    interesting.      Mr.    Gladstoae 
called  on  her  at  her  hotel  earlier  in  the  day.     We   hoped   that  i^ 
might  be  able  to  come  on  board  the  yacht  before  our  departure;  bat 
she  vas  naturally  fatigued  by  the  voyage,  and  by  her  triumphal  pro. 
grc&s  through  the  gaily  decorated  and  flower-bcatrcwn  streets. 

Visitors  detained  us  longer  than  wc  had  cipcctcd,  and  steam  ih 
up  Bomc  time  before  wc  were  really  ready  to  start.  In  fact,  aot 
old  pilot,  cridcDtly  caring  more  for  the  attractions  of  fier^ 
than  for  the  progress  of  our  voyage,  declared  that  it  was  now  ton 
late  to  start  at  all  to-day,  and  that  we  must  irait  until  the  monuii|; 
Having  a  keen  remembrance  of  fais  behaviour  under  similar  circaiD* 
stances  in  1874,  wc  practised  a  little  ruse  in  order  to  free  ounetni 
from  his  authority,  and  having  sent  him  on  board  the  El  Dorado  tat 
some  parcels,  we  got  under  weigh  in  his  absence,  and  steamed  alml;f 
down  the  harbour,  pursued  by  several  boats,  one  of  which,  1  gnatif, 
regret  to  say,  contained  Madame  Nilsson,  who  thus  had  the  froitlai 
trouble  of  attempting  to  pay  ua  a  visit.  We  heard  afterwards  tint 
she  bad  in  the  first  instance  gone  to  the  Mohican  by  mistake,  uAi 
had  spent  some  time  on  board  that  vessel,  under  the  impressiQB  Utit 
it  was  the  Sunbeam. 

Friday,  August  21. — The  scenery  increased  in  grandeur  as  »e 
steamed  up  the  Sognc  Fiord,  until  at  last,  when  we  reached  tb; 
entrance  to  the  AurlandsFjord,  leading  to  Gudvangen,  it  became  limpl]! 
RUpcrb.  The  day  had  been  as  fine  as  possible,  and  now,  ts  fc 
.approached  our  destination,  the  dim  light  of  evening  threw  an  ciln 
enchantment  over  the  scene.  The  Ntcro  Fiord,  which  is  a  branch  cf 
the  Sognc,  ia  extremely  uurrow,  the  precipitous  cliffs  on  eidiet 
side  completely  hemming  it  in,  and  forming  what  is  really  a  (Uep 
gloomy  ravine,  into  which  the  rays  of  the  moon  at  her  highest  Ecaiib 
never  penetrate  in  summer,  nor  thoee  of  the  sun  in  winter.  The 
banks  are  intersected  by  cross  ravines  or  valleys  at  frequent  intenil», 
among  which,  perched  high  above  the  lake — sometimes  as  moch 
from  1,500  to  3,000  feet — are  to  be  seen  occasionally  what  are 
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eagle-nest  fflnna.  They  arc  Apparently  quite  inaceesaiblc,  and  it  is 
marrelloDS  Iiot  tkey  can  ever  have  been  constructed  in  sueii  a  poBi- 
tion ;  but  in  each  there  is  some  sort  of  track  or  winding  staircaBC, 
of  the  roughest  and  steepest  description,  leading  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  to  the  ^ny  boathouse,  vithoitt  which  no  farm  would  be 
complete.  As  in  the  Geirauger  Fiord,  it  is  a  common  cnstom  to 
ttther  the  chiJflren  when  tbcy  are  playing  outside  these  lofty  cottigea, 
to  obviate  the  risk  of  their  rolling  over  the  edg:c  of  the  cliff.  At 
one  point  we  fired  a  cannon,  the  report  of  which  awoke  the  most 
wonderful  series  of  echoes,  sounding  like  the  roaring  of  lions,  or  the 
djatont  roll  of  thunder,  as  they  gradually  died  away. 

Saturday,  August   2^. — Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Harcoort,  and  I,  drew 
tlic  trammel-net  early,  and  found  a  few  good  fish  in  it. 

Aa  aoon  as  we  reached  Giidvan»en,  Mr.  Ingram,  a  friend  of 
Mr,  Morley**,  who  had  reached  Bergen  shortly  before  we  sailed,  and 
tisd  paid  UB  a  brief  risit,  came  on  board,  bringing  with  him  some 
pKksgca  which  had  arrived  by  the  Et  Dorado,  and  which,  not 
Wing  had  lime  ourselves  to  claim,  he  had  very  kindly  secured  and 
Imngbt  overland  for  ns.  After  dinner  we  landed,  and  went  to  the 
anlletit  hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Hellnnd,  where  we  found  Rn  excellent 
jfinoj  with  the  aid  of   which  Mrs.  Bridge  discoursed  sweet  music 

^H  At  nine  o'clock  we  all  set  out,  in  a  somewhat  miscellaneous 
^V  ogUeetiou  of  carriages,  for  Stalheim,  passing  through  the  picturesque 
~  W  lomewhat  chilly  Nierodal  Valley,  the  sides  of  which  were  ao 
^p  that  the  sun  did  not  reach  us  until  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the 
Stolbeimsklcv,  a  precipitous  cliff,  1,300  feet  in  height,  A  wondcr- 
U  ugtag  road  on  the  face  of  this  cliff  leads  to  a  spot  which 
■■tDtnds  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Norway,  down  into  the  deep 
gloomy  valley  which  we  had  just  Iraveraed,  and  over  the  ranges  of 
oosRtaiiH  ou  either  side. 
Ve  reached  Gudvangen  again  early  in  the  afternoon,  aud  at  once 
:hc  anchor  and  steamed  down  the  narrow  Nroro  Fiord  in  the 
-■■iLui  sunshine,  which  enabled  ua  to  form  an  idea  of  its  ottractious 
wder  different  conditions  to  that  which  had  prevailed  yesterday 
moing. 
At  Anrland,  where  we  arrived  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  we  lost  do 
"  in  landing,  and  at  once  availed  ourselves  of  the  kind  per- 
son of  Mr.  Wigram,  who  leases  the  river  here,  to  fish.  Air. 
Ji-ieoart  was  the  most  succcfisful  of  the  party,  for  he  landed  a  large 
Bih  after  a  tremendous  struggle  at  the  top  of  a  weir,  down  whicli  we 
nmiKntuily  expected  to  see  both  him  and  it  diftappear.  Mr.  Wigram 
iiBself  came  on  board  after  dinner,  bringing  a  fine  twelve-pound 
mIboii  which  be  had  just  caught,  aud  which  made  fifty-8c\-en  pounds 
ot  fiah  taken  ont  of  the  river  at  this  spot  to-day. 
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Sunday,  Avgv»t  23. — Each  daj  Eecms  to  surpass  the  last  in  poiut 
of  fine  weather.  We  vent  to  sec  tlic  people  going  to  church,  and 
found  that  the  women  wore  a  very  different  style  of  costume  to 
that  seen  on  the  Hanlangcr  Fiord;  and  further  observed  that  the 
congregation  appeared  to  enjoy  a  delightful  amount  of  freetlom,  for 
they  strolled  in  and  out  of  the  church  at  any  point  of  the  scrrice, 
apparently  as  the  fancy  happened  to  take  them. 

At  noon  we  had  the  usual  bunday  acreicc  on  board  the  Sunbeam^ 
which  was  attended  by  all  our  own  party  and  crew,  and  also  by 
many  strangers.  The  sou  of  an  old  farmer,  named  Christian 
Prethcim,  who  formed  one  of  our  little  conRrcgation,  brought  with 
him,  as  an  offering  from  his  father  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  curiously  carved 
Norwegian  bowl, about  three  hundred  years  old,  with  two  handles  in  the 
form  of  horees'  heads.  Originally  it  had  been  used  as  a  drinking- 
cup  for  beer,  but  it  was  now  filled  with  new-laid  eggs,  which  formed 
a  very  acceptable  present,  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  lugram,  Mr.  Wigrani,  and  Mr.  Campbell  cftme  to 
lunch,  after  which  Mr.  and  Mrs,  (iladstone  and  some  of  the  party 
drove  up  to  a  sniall  lake  some  little  distance  inland,  while  the 
remainder  rowed  up  to  Fretheim,  at  the  head  of  the  tiord,  and  spent 
a  pleasant  aftcnioon  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingram^  who  have  a  house 
near  Manm,  and  an  excellent  salmon  river. 

Monday,  Augtitt  24. — Wc  left  Aurland  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
steamed  up  to  the  head  of  the  Lystcr  Fiurd,  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Sogne  Fiord,  where  the  scenery  is  a  strange 
combination  of  graiidenr  and  soft  beauty,  the  numerous  bays  by 
which  the  mountainous  shores  are  diversified  being  the  site  of 
smiling  homesteads,  luxuriant  orchards,  and  prosperous-looking 
forms.  At  Urnaes,  on  the  point  of  a  promontory  which  forms  the 
inner  angle  of  a  bend  at  the  centre  of  the  tiord,  stands  another  old 
"  stavekirke,"  to  which  wc  paid  a  visit.  Externally  it  was  similar 
in  general  appearance  to  those  which  we  had  seen  previously,  though 
TDuch  more  Byzantine  in  the  character  of  its  details  ■  while  the  view^fl 
of  the  interior  fairly  transported  us  in  imagination  to  Constantinople  ™ 
or  to  Or&uada.  The  north  door  in  particular  seemed  to  be  an  exact 
copy  of  one  of  the  Moorish  arches  of  the  Alhambra.  Wc  were  not 
successful  iu  obtaining  any  precise  iuformatiou  with  regard  to  the 
age  or  the  history  of  the  church,  none  of  the  guide-books  houourtog 
it  with  a  detailed  description ;  but  I  am  making  turtber  iuquines 
which  will,  I  hopej  lead  to  some  result. 

After  proceeding  to  the  end  of  the  Lysler  Fiord,  we  reversed 
our  course,  and  steamed  to  the  pretty  Ese  Fiord,  where  we  anchored 
for  the  night 

Tuesday,  August  25. — Wc  continued  our  return  voyage  down  the 
Sogne  Fiord,   the  acenery  of  which  became  tamer  as  we  approached 
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moaUij  and,  turning  nortliwanls,  amved  in  che  eveDiDg  at 
[oldoeo,  a  little  fishing  station,  vbcre  ve  caught  aa  eaormous 
-a^ntity  of  fish  in  IH"  t. 

ffednetday,  Augiut  26, — Wo  got  under  weigh  at  an  early  honr, 
^d  found  the  sea  rather  rough  outside,  as  we  rounded  the  islands  of 
VaAgso  and  Sando.  We  reached  Aalesund  at  noon,  and  on  landing 
were  rceeircd  by  tlic  very  civil  and  obliging  [lostmaster  with  tele> 
gr&ni'f  sod  by  a  sciaU  crowd  of  eager  but  respectful  onlouken. 
After  strolling  about  and  making  sundry  small  purchases,  we  uent  to 
the  bookshop  of  the  place,  where  Mr.  (iUdstoue  was  much  interested 
to  meet  with  a  Norse  translation  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  Logic " 
tide  by  side  with  a  translation  of  the  well-knowu  work  entitled 
"  Three  in  Norway."  As  we  passed  through  the  streets  of  the 
thnviug  little  town,  the  windows  and  doors  filled  with  onlookers, 
irbilc  from  many  of  the  houses  girls  threw  flowers  at  Mr,  Glad- 
itone's  feet.  Although  wc  were  ao  short  a  time  on  shore,  most  of 
tbo shops  and  dwelling-houses  also  hoisted  their  flags  in  honour  of 
our  Ttsit,  which  was  entirely  unexpected. 

The  weather  had  become  somewhat  rough  and  threatening,  and  it 
vas  therefore  a  relief  to  our  minds  to  learu  that  a  large  steamer  was 
leaving  here  for  England  on  Friday  next,  by  which,  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  any  of  onr  party  could  return  home,  instead  of  being 
wettber-bound  here. 

'We  left  Aalesund  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  reached  Molde  at  half-past 
KTeo.  The  town  was  quickly  decorated  with  Hags,  a  deputation 
came  to  receive  us,  and  preparation  was  made  for  the  illumination 
of  K»ne  of  the  houses  and  hotels,  the  effect  of  which  in  the  evening 
•at  rery  pretty.  So  sudden  hod  been  the  transformation  from  the 
ordiBsry  appearance  of  the  place,  that  it  was  said  that  one  of  the 
tDWUpcoplc,  who  had  been  into  the  country  on  business  during  the 
di^,  fuled  to  recognize  it  on  his  return  in  the  evening. 

Thvndatj ,Amjusl  27. — After  Tom  and  I  had  had  a  long  consultation, 

oeceMJtatcd  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  weather,  vc  got  under 

vetgh  at  five  o'clock  this  morning,  and  arrived  at  Naca  at  half-past 

aise;  ia  the  midst  of  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.      Wc  bad  previously 

tiicipmphed  to  Veblnognaeti  for  a  supply  of  carrioles  to  he  in  readiness 

fbrnsat  Nacs,  and  found  fifteen  of  these  vehicles  awaiting  ourarriral. 

Is  these  wc  drove  up  the  lovely  Homsdal  Valley,  past  Aak,  formerly 

■  hotel — at  which  we  had  stopped  when   we  were  here  previously 

—but  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wills,  of  Bristol ;  and  past   poor  5£r. 

^mley-Davenport's  lodge,  occupied  this  year   by   his   son.     These 

Intues  are  situated  in  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  valley,  which 

u  overhung  by  the  magoificcut  Homsdalhoru,  5,000  feet  high,  which 

^^^  few  rivals  beyond    the  Mattcrhoru   in  grandeur  of  form.       At 

'■Orgheim  wc  rested  for  a  wbile^  and  then  resumed  our  snake-like 
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progress  up  the  valley  to  Flaiimark,  where,  after  Bomc  delay^  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  oue  dining-room  was  already  fully  occupied 
by  a  hunf^y  party,  consisting  of  two  missionaries   and  their  wires 
from  Miuiagaacar,  who  showed  no  disposition  to  hurry  themselTcSj 
obtained  .lomc  much-needed  refreshment. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'cloclt  before  we  got  bacls  to  Naes,  after  557 
magoificcnt  but  very  wet  drive,  and  we  at  once  steamed  off  in  the 
direction  of  Molde,  where  we  arrived  once  more  at  ten.  Although 
it  would,  in  many  respects,  have  bceu  more  agreeable  to  have  made 
the  cxcursiou  up  the  Romsdal  Valley  in  fine  weather,  the  exiatiug 
state  of  thing*  was  not  without  its  advantages,  inasmuch  as  what  was 
rain  with  us  was  buow  at  greater  altitudes,  the  grand  aspect  of  the 
surrounding  mouutaius  being  thus  greatly  increased. 

Fridai/,  Auffuvt  28.^-In  the  early  part  of  the  morning  we  had  a. 
visit  from  our  friends  Sir  James  and  Miss  Hatiueu,  who  arc  now 
travelling  iu  Norway.  We  landed  later  ou,  and,  in  carriages  which 
the  Vice-Coubul,  Mr.  Dahl,  had  been  good  enough  to  provide  for 
us,  drove  round  the  town,  along  the  Fanestraud,  where  several  of 
the  Christiansund  merchants  have  built  pretty  villas,  and  to  the 
lloekuoeshau^,  which  ia  said  to  command  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque views  in  Is'orway.  At  the  foot  is  the  excellently  managed 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  n  disease  which  is  now  gradu-  ^ 
ally  being  stamped  out  in  Norway.  Luncheon  at  the  Grand  HotdV 
was  once  more  such  a  long  aSoir,  that  we  had  to  leave  before  it 
was  over,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  all  we  could 
of  the  place. 

The  royal  yacht  Osborne  had,  quite  uncitpcctedly,  arrived  in  the 
Course  of  the  morning,  and  during  the  afternoon  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Suffield,  the  Comtc  do  St.  Priest,  Sir  Allen 
Young,  and  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  Wilson,  came  to  tea  and  was  good  enough 
to  insist  on  otir  all  (a  party  of  eleven)  going  to  dine  with  him  on 
board  the  Osborne,  where  we  spent  a  pleasant  evening.  The  Prince 
was  in  great  spirits,  and  appeared  to  be  immensely  interested  in 
his  visit  to  Norway,  the  drive  from  Vosscvangen  over  the  Stalheim  — 
to  Gudvaugen  haviug  been  one  of  its  most  agreeable  ineidenta.  At*^ 
we  left  tlie  royal  yacht  there  was  a  highly  effective  display  of  blue- 
lighl8,which  excited  geueral  admiration  ashore  and  afloat. 

Saiurdtiy,  Auffuat  29. — Sir  Audrew  Clark  went  on  board  the 
Osborne  during  the  morning  with  the  two  children.  Wc  had  intended 
to  make  au  early  ntart,  but  there  being  no  wind,  we  had  to  get  up 
stciiui,  and  it  was  coon  before  we  were  fairly  under  weigh.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  delay,  we  jiaid  a  pleasant  visit  to  Mrs.  Doh)^  and 
admired  the  beautiful  view  from  her  bouse.  At  Aaleaund,  where 
we  arrived  at  four  o'clock,  our  pilot  left  us,  thus  breaking  the  last 
link  which  connected  us  with  the  land  in  which  wc  have  spcut  nearlr 
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tlirec  weeks  so  agreeably.     By  half-past  eight  in  the  erening  most 

of  xu  had  had  our  final  glimpso  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  oar 

coarse  vas  shaped    direct   for  Lerwick.     There  was  a  light   breeze 

from  the  northward,  and  by  midnight  we  were  nnder  full  sail. 

^B    Sunday,  August  30. — A  fine  sailing  breeze  carried  xn  ou  our  course 

^^rooghout  the  day,  though  a  rolling  sea  interfered  somewhat  with 

our  thorough  appreciation  of  this  favourable  condition  of  things.     We 

had  the  Litany  at  1 1.30.     A  little  later,  while  hauling  on  a  purchase, 

the  block  fell   upon   the  head   of  one  of  the  ?eamen,  named  Beach, 

knocking  him  down  against  the  stcnm-chcat,  and  cracking  hta  jaw* 

boDA.     He  was  a  good  deal  hurt  at  the  time,  but  I  am  glad  to  say 

^at,  nnder  the  skilful  treatment  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  he  soon   re- 

oorered;  the  injury  not  now  being  considered  likely  to  be   attended 

vith  serious  results.      At  uoon   we   were   119   miles  from   Lerwick, 

I  ud  at  seven  o'clock  we  made  the  lights  on  North  and  South  Unst. 
A  change  in  the  weather  had,  however,  taken  place,  and  a  falling 
Urometer  indicated  the  possibility  of  a  storm.  A  great  consultation 
*u  thereupon  held  as  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  idea  of 
nriliag  Lerwick,  where  we  might,  of  course,  he  detained  for  much 
knger  than  would  be  desirable  or  conveuient.  It  coat  me  a  bitter 
pug  to  give  up  the  Shetlnnds  where  I  knew  that  we  were  cspected, 
ud  »hcrc  I  had  promised  to  present  some  St.  John  ambulance 
ttitificatca;  but  under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  altcmattve 
W  to  do  BO. 

Mmday,  August  31. — At  6  a.h.  Fair  Island  was  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  the  Orkneys  being  well  in  sight  ahead.  We  deliberated  for 
Mne  time  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better,  having  regard  to  the 
*Wb  of  the  weather,  to  make  for  Thurso  or  for  Wick,  and  finally 
<hcided  in  favour  of  the  latter  port,  where  we  arrived  in  the  course 
uf  the  afternoon.  The  Provost  and  several  people  of  importance 
"Jwed  off  to  the  yacht  to  visit  ilr.  Gladstone  ;  but,  the  weather 
htiiig  »o  rough,  they  declined  to  come  ou  board.  At  nine  o'clock 
■VKstuned  our  southward  course  under  xnil  for  Dingwall,  a  town 
"f  ptfticular  interest  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  birthplace  of  his 
BotHer,  and  as  still  being  the  place  of  residence  of  some  members 
Bf  Ui  family. 

"haday,  September  1. — The  wind  having  died  away,  we  got  up 
*tai&  at  3  Ji.if.  Finding  that  we  should  be  unable  to  get  nearer  to 
^(vall  than  Invergordou,  eight  miles  distant,  in  Cromarty  Firth, 
*c  decided  to  make  for  luveruess  instead,  Mr.  Gladstone  being 
Utious  to  reach  Fasque  lu  time  to  assist  in  celebrating  his  brother's 

II  |qU«q  wedding.  At  six  o'clock,  as  we  were  passing  through  a  flcot 
of  fishing-boats  in  the  Moray  Firth,  a  thick  fog  suddenly  came  on, 
enuring  conaiderable  delay.  On  arriving  at  Munlochy  we  found  that 
il  voold  be   impossible  to  reach  Inverness  iu  time  to  catch  the 
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morning   mail,  an(l  acnonlingly  returned  to  Port  George,  where  we; 
succeeded  in  intercepting  it,  owing  to  its  being  an  hour  laic. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  voyage  was  now  practically  at  an  end.  Before 
lauding  he  addressed  a  few  kitidly  words  to  the  crew,  which  wera 
greatly  appreciated,  and  which  I  now  venture  to  quote : — 


I 


"  Mr  DEAB  FntENDS, — Onr  most  pleasant  and  interesting  voyage  has  come  to- 
an  end,  nnd  I  cannot  leave  the  XunSAim  without  conTeylng  to  you,  not  only  oa 
my  own  part  and  the  part  of  my  family,  hut  alao  on  the  part  of  every  one  of 
cor  fellow-gneata,  our  sincere  and  cordial  th^nk^  for  tlie  hearty  and  skilful 
icrvice  which  you  have  rendered  to  u*  during  the  voyape.  Prom  every  uua 
in  his  tlopsrtment  we  have  received  the  most  loyal  twrvice,  and  to  evtry  uue 
without  exception  our  thanks  nr«  due,  nnd  now  grat«fiil]y  t«aden!cl.  The 
calling  which  you  follow  is  a  noblo  one,  and  is  calculated  to  bring  forth  the 
hifjUcst  qualities  of  our  common  nature,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  any  occQpa> 
tioii  to  make  a  m»n  in  the  highest  and  w-ideet  sense  of  che  word,  it  is  the  occn- 
paliou  10  which  your  lives  are  given.  How  closely  it  ii  connected  witli  the 
proRpi'rily  and  fame  of  this  great  nation,  how  closely,  indcod,  it  ia  conncctcij 
witli  ihc  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  world,  it 
needs  no  words  of  mine  lo  tell  you,  for  in  your  work  and  life  you  know  it 
well  and  foel  it  truly.  This  voyage  hoa  not  bo<!ii  m:ide  pleiiant  and  safe 
without  on  your  part  a  high  sense  of  duty,  constant  walchfulneaa,  and  anluoui 
exertion  ;  but  hard  oa  hm  been  your  work,  and  close  as  has  been  your  car«, 
I  doubt  if  any  one  of  you  has  worked  harder  and  watched  more  closely  thao 
our  skilful  commander  and  Iioat,  Sir  Thomas  Tlraiwey.  No  doubt  the  ii«»  baa 
been  kind,  and  oH  the  other  elements  propitions ;  no  doubt  we  hav«  been 
e^)ecially  favoured  in  many  vrays ;  Htill,  it  i»  to  his  incessant  devotion, 
to  his  vara  knowledge  of  practical  seamMiiship,  and  to  his  unfailing  and  kindly 
lhoughtfuIn«!M,  that  the  long  dist&nce  we  have  travelled,  the  dcvioua  traclu 
we  have  followed,  and  our  sailing  across  this  northern  sea,  has  been  attended 
with  such  signal  success  at  tha  cost  of  such  small  discomforla.  Wq  are  not 
all  pood  sailors,  ami  oven  in  easy  waters  1  am  »  little  of  the  beati  that  on 
this  head  1  am  afraid  that  any  claim,  if  J  made  it,  to  be  a  shipmate  with  yoa  ^ 
on  the  Sunbto'i  would  be  rejected.  My  friends,  you  have  seconded  tiobly  th«>fl 
genial  and  generous  hospitality  of  Sir  ^omaa  aud  Lady  Braaeey,  and  nntljing 
has  been  left  undone  which  could  have  bowi  douc  for  our  comfort  and  im- 
provement ol  our  health.  Once  more,  then,  on  behalf  of  my  follow-guests 
and  myself,  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  help  and  kindness  90  gladly 

fiven  to  ua.     In  their  name  and  my  own  I  wish  you  healtli  and  happineo, aod 
nmv  thfit  Goil  mv  !jii(>(<(1  vmi  in  nil  (li.it  vmi  niii^prtnlf*. '' 


I  pray  that  God  my  speed  you  in  all  that  you  uadertake. 


AxNiB  Bhassct. 


E!JGLISH  MONEY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


TH£  United  Kingdom  is  stirred  to  its  doptlis  whcu  it  has  to  pro- 
ride  a  war  creditor £10,000,000;  ami  this  not  because  there  haj 
Wn  tbe  least  hesitation  of  vill  or  doubt  as  to  ability  to  pay^  but 
Bwel;  because,  of  all  other  attributes,  that  which  rules — and  may  it 
teigrale — the  nation,  ia  a  rlose  scrutiny  of  the  national  till.  It  is 
tiiiiejeto  business  which  enables  the  nation  to  enjoy  its  persistent 
iadnlgence  to  purely  charitable  outlay.  It  is  always  in  funds,  just 
■  tiihe  careful  shopkeeper.  But  occasioually  the  nation  is  led  oa 
>4  forget  the  totals  to  which  perpetual  outlay  of  minor  sunu  in 
»>5^Ten  direction  commits  it. 

Hiring  but  just  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  varioui 
dutncti  of  South  Africa,  I  came  back  couvinced  that  ueither  South 
A&icuu  nor  the  home-keeping  pubttc  at  all  realize  the  great  total 
ofllie  minor  sums  from  time  to  time  paid  away  in  South  Africa  by 
tiw  iiome  tax-payer.  The  various  tiative  wars  alcne  have  cost  very 
■ttD.r  millions,  and  as  I  writCj  at  the  least  .£'100,000  of  English  taxes  is 
■tiU  being  paid  each  month  to  assert  Knglish  supremacy  in  Ucchuana- 
'ntd.  fiDgliahmen  at  home  do  not  forget  thAt  when  vc  took  over 
^  Cspe  Colony  from  the  Dutch,  eighty  years  ago,  we  advanced  to 
^  Datch  some  Jt8,000,000,  in  return  for  which  they  handed  over 
"»tr  eolooies  at  tbe  Cape  and  in  what  ia  now  British  Guiana, 
^ita  then,  on  frequent  occa&iona  the  English  Government  has 
'«lded  financial  asaiatancc;  an  this  lost  spring,  whcu  the  Cajw 
"tuitiy  found  themselves  unable  to  extend  the  railway  system  up 
*  Kimberley,  it  advanced  the  necessary  £400,000  at  the  very 
"^nteof  3^  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  Government,  in  intro- 
'^^  the  measure  into  the  House  of  Commons,  had  the  question- 
"•isgracc  to  say  that  this  liberality  to  a  colony  was  only  undertaken 
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because  the  colony  Lad  tried  but  failed  to  obtain  the  mooej,  whei 
as  the  completiuu  of  the  railway  would  meau  the  saving  to  the 
Imperial  Kxche([uer  of  £2,000  a  month  for  as  luug  as  the  Bechuana- 
laud  expeditiou  remained  iu  the  country.  This  last  vas  a  remarkable 
Teason  to  give,  seeing  that  the  railway  could  not  be  completed  much 
before  Cbriatmas ;  whereas  every  soldier  was  to  be  out  of  Bechnaualand 
by  November.  Nor  did  the  Imperial  Goverumeut  heed  the  advice  given 
them,  that  there  were  local  influences  at  Tcork  which  made  it  agreeable 
even  if  not  necessary,  for  the  Cape  Government  to  find  itself  unable 
to  obtain  the  money.  Local  politicians  knew  well  the  local  political 
Taluc  of  a  snub  to  Kimberlcy,  as  well  as  of  the  support  of  those  who 
arc  now  reaping  so  very  considerable  a  harvest  as  "  transport- riders  " 
or  carriers  between  Kimbcrley  and  the  present  railway  terminus  at 
the  Orange  River.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  generous  aid  of 
the  Home  Government  has  had  a  most  wholesome  and  widespread 
effect  for  good  in  South  Africa ;  and  it  will,  as  it  were,  compel  the 
Cape  Colony  to  push  forward  its.  own  best  interests  by  thus  complet- 
■  ing  the  main  trunk  line  of  railway  %o  far  into  the  interior,  aud  rtghtfl 
'  lip  to  so  important  a  commercial  centre  as  Kimberley.  There  hare 
been  sundry  other  contribution?,  snch  as  the  X'90,O0O  paid  to  the 
Orange  Free  State  in  compensation  for  the  annexation  of  Griqualaud 
'U'est.  Altogether,  neither  Englishmen  at  home  nor  Englishmen 
or  Dutchmen  In  the  Cape  Colony  should  forget  that  the  mauy 
millions  expended  iu  the  original  purchase  and  subscc^uent  protectiua 
and  improvement  of  the  English  South  African  settlements  are 
millions  that  must  bu  kept  in  mind  as  by  uo  means  thoughtlessly 
squandered,  but  jicrmancutly  entered  iu  the  "  capital  account  "  t£  the 
English  nation. 

Besides  all  this,  there  has  been,  since  the  English  took  over  South 
Africa,  at  the  least  £25,(XK>,0(.X)  of  KngHsh  money  invested  in  the 
GoTcmment  securities  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  while  in 
various  private  enterprises  there  is  invested  in  fixed  and  floating 
capital  an  amount  that  it  is  diflicult  to  gauge,  but  which  is  ccrtainlyfl 
to  be  counted  in  tens  of  millions.  On  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  the 
English  investor  has  only  a  right  to  expect  punctual  payment  of 
interest ;  but  he  is  naturally  also  eager  as  to  the  rate  of  that  interest, 
and  is  therefore  ever  anxious  to  do  what  he  can  to  promote  South 
African  prosperity. 

I  thus  allude  to  the  money  standard  by  which  nowadays  all  property 
is  measured,  in  order  to  «how  how  large  is  the  material  stake  of 
the  English  nation  in  Sonth  Africa.  In  England  itself  these  facts  are 
apt  to  be  ignored,  became  transactions  there  are  so  gigantic  that 
South  Africa  takes  but  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  capital  in  work,  and  aboot 
one-fortieth  of  the  external  trade.  But  although  there  arc  in  England 
but    few,    comparatively    speaking,    directly    connected  with    Scut 
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QriCK,  there  is  no  reruoQ  for  auppositig  ttiat  Soutb  Africa  {where 
nrl;  ftll  ttie  exteraallj  supplied  capital  is  EaglUli,  aud  surcatecu- 
entieth*  of  tbe  external  trade  done  vith  iilugtaiid)  can  get  along 

rery  well  hy  itself. 

South  Africans,  and  eupccially  those  few  who  coDHcieutiousIy  hope 

{gf  iotJepeudeuce,  would  do  well  to  ponder  over  a  few  obvious  questions, 
ndi  aa:  Where  would  tbe  Cai>e  Colony  and  Natal  have  been  bad  not 
Ac  English  taxpayer  freely  and  perpetually  paid  for  "  little  ''  Kafir 
lod  Zulu  wars,  not  even  grudging  millioua  at  a  lime  ?  Where  would 
tlte  colonists  hare  obtained  at  so  low  a  price,  or  indeed  at  all,  the 
i£5,00O,O0O  of  capital  that  bare  given  them  their  network  of 
riilirays  aud  their  harbours,  such  as  they  arc,  and  docks  aud  bridges? 
(Tic  Transvaal  and  Free  State  cannot  obtain  loans  in  Huro[)c,  liccnusc 
fifiucial  people  know  well  that,  being  independent  States,  they  may 
it  any  moment,  and  legally,  ''repudiate"  payment  of  interest  or  re- 
ptjiueut  of  capital,  a  thing  impossible  in  an  English  colony.)  Where 
would  have  been  the  traders  but  for  support  from  honscs  and 
ctpitslisti  at  home  ?  W^hcrc  would  have  been  the  setf-govcmment 
tod  Urge  political  liberty  enjoyed  for  so  long  by  the  Europeans  in 
Sostb  Africa,  except  for  the  kindly  supremacy  and  protection  of 
2s(laud  ?  Much  is  said  of  loyalty  in  South  .\fnca,  but  if  South 
AEricaas  wish  to  be  loyal  to  their  own  interests  and  welfare,  they  will 
bv  loyal  to  the  British  connection,  and  seek  to  maintain  their  present 
fniud  position  as  a  worthy  aud  vigorous  portion  of  the  great  Uritisli 

^pire. 

HWhat  I  ^bh,  however,  siKcially  to  urge  in  this  article  ia,  that  the 
Inglish  taxpayer  and  elector  at  home  should  give  rencww!  and  definite 
itlention  to  South  Africa,  whether  on  the  score  of  the  many  millions 
hi  has  already  invested  or  cx[)ended  there,  or  of  the  millions  he  may 
jet  Had  himself  willing  to  pay,  to  carry  out  his  Kelf^imposcd  cham- 
ptnuliip  cf  humanity,  or  his  national  duty  of  ultimate  guardian  of 
eniy  acre  of  soil  of  the  wide  Uritish  Empire. 
In  South  Africa,  as  cUewhere,  politics  control  the  expenditure  of 
iDcy,  and  also  tbe  profits  on  investments  ;  and  in  South  Africa, 
tlue  purposes  of  this  article,  we  may  cooreniently  divide  all  things 
Icr  the  two  heads,  White  and  Block  policy.  I  hope  under  these 
lisbas  to  set  out,  in  brief,  deductions  made  from  long  study,  ^» 
idl  aa  recent  inquiry'  ou  the  spot,  as  to  what  can  and  should  be  done 
ia  South  Africa  to  occure  a  belter  and  more  economical  prosperity  for 

botli  Europeans  and  natives  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 
First,  then,  as  ti  such  policy  or  political  action  as  concerns  itself 

iitfa  tbe  Kuropeaus  in  South  Africa.      We  hare  first  of  all   the  men 

ihenselrcs,  and  then  their  natural  environments,  and  then  their  works, 

ifld  finally  the  political  conditions  under  which  tbcy  work. 
It  will  be  well,  in  limine,  to  tabnlotc  relative  numbers : — 
OL.    XLVIII.  u   u 
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Cot4Wr  0«  DwmcT. 


Ckpe  Colony  .  .  . 
Tnuiskri  terrttohM 
Baantolutd     .     . 

N.lal  .  .  .  .  , 
UMhiuuialnad 

TotklB      .     .     , 


ToitJ 
Suit**. 


950,000 
270.000 
140,000 

400,000 
2fiO,00O 


s,oto,ooo 


Total 


8S0,O{)fl 
10,000 

l.OM 


Ortflnil 


171,000 
4.0M 

iii,ooo 

400 


3fi2^i00         102,400 


146,000 

«,000 

BOO 

16,000 

soo 

16»,100 


I  use  the  term  "original  Europeans"  to  denote  the  desceudaots  of 
families  already  settled  in  South  Africa  when  hrst  it  became  au  English 
posecssion  in  the  beginning  of  this  century — both  those  of  the  oljl 
Dutch  stock  and  the  representatives  of  that  great  Ilugueuot  exodus  who 
introduced  into  South  Africa  so  many  sturdy,  frugal,  and  high-prin- 
cipled families.  It  will  he  observed,  that  the  Kuglihh  dominions  in 
South  Africa  are  inhabited  by  360,000  personsi  of  European  tstock, 
and  about  2,000,000  natives.  T<or  may  it  tie  fut^otten  that  on  the 
immcdiat(!  frontiers  northtvards  arc  millions  of  native  races,  for  the 
moat  pnrt  itulopuudent,  but  in  the  Free  St:iteand  Transvaal  controlled 
by  about  100,000  Eiirotieaus,  of  whom  80,000  arc  of  the  original  stock, 
and  about  2C1,(K)0  English. 

The  two  main  circumHtaiiccs  of  thta  peculiar  distribution  of  popa- 
latioii  arc  llu!  rclatiotisi  between  black  and  white,  and  those  between 
British  and  Boer.  Tlic  former  I  will  deal  with  subsequently ;  in 
regard  to  the  latter  wc  face  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  circum* 
stances  connected  with  South  Africii.  There  is  radical  •  difference  of 
sentiment  and  character  between  the  two  races,  and  the  necessity  of 
compromisiog  these  differences  iu  admiuistraiiou  La«  weakened, 
and  at  times  disastroualy  weakened,  the  action  of  the  government 
of  the  day  or  place.  ^m 

In  South  Africa  I  found  it  rather  the  faahiou  to  throw  all  thU 
blame  of  this  unfortunate  race  autagouism  on  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his 
"  Majuba  surrcudcr."  But  on  all  hands  I  also  found  evidence  that, 
although  Miijuba  undoubtedly  embittered  relations,  these  had  been 
previously  strained  from  the  very  lirst  inauguratiou  of  firitish  rule. 
Those  conversant  with  South  African  history  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Slaughter's  Nek  hanging,  or  of  the  method  of  com- 
pensating fur  slaves,  as  earlier  instances  quite  as  invariably  ud 
strongly  appealed  to  as  Majuba. 

The  real  fact  is,  this  rnce  antagonism  is  coeval  with  the  coming  in 
of  the  supremacy  of  lilnglish  ideas  and  £uglish  character,  hut  fruitfully 
grafted  on  to  the  bitter  hoatility  of  the  Dutch  free  colonists 
to  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company ;  and  it  is  au  unfor- 
tunate antagoniam,  having  nothing  in  common  with  wholesome  race 
competition,  and  being  wholly  evil  in  its  effects. 
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Sir  Bartic  Frere,  bringing  a  wealtt  of  experience  to  bear  on  the 

local  necdft  of  South  Africa,  saw  at  oucc  that  this  antagonism  mtut  . 

be  put  an  end  to ;  and  he  saw  this  could  be  clone  hy  a  due  odmix- 

tUTc  of  conciliation  and  courageous  firmness.    Doctrinaire  prejudice 

in  high  places  in  Knglaud  failed  altogether  to  appreciate  such  true 

statesmanship,  and  tlic  consequence  was  the  great  potilical  crime  of 

the  whole  Majuba  episoilej  which  deatrojcd  the  very  material  advances 

towards  a   new  and  permaucnt  harmony  between  Boer  and  JDngLisfa 

which  had  resulted  from  the  indefatigable  and  wise  labours  of  Sir 

Bartic  Frere. 

Tberc  is  a  great  deal  that  is  most  excellent  in  the  Doer  com- 
pwitioQ,  and  I  speak  from  conniderable  personal  experience.  I  use 
tb  term  Boer  as  the  term  in  popular  acceptation,  iucludiug  all 
Abikaodcrs  of  thoee  families  the  English  found  already  in  occupation 
wben  they  took  over  the  country.  Moat  people  have  read  of  their 
peculiar  charact<!:ristic9,  varying  from  the  descriptions  of  them  a& 
coloDising  Calviuista,  Bible  in  hand,  proclaiming  themselves  com- 
nudcd,  as  if  by  men  of  God  of  old,  to  go  into  the  land  of  the  South 
African  natives  and  possess  it,  and  to  expel  the  Cannanitcs  and  the 
:  Aintes  and  the  Jebuaitcs,  obeying  the  comfortable  beheat,  "  Ye 
lUI  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  show  any  mercy  unto  them : 
tb  Lord  hath  given  the  land  for  an  inheritance  to  you  and  to  your 
fWldrett/'— to  the  (ie«criptioo.s  which  alternately  describe  them  as  all 
f)>t  is  ignorant  and  lying,  and  »11  that  ie  persevering  and  hospitable. 
I  was  told,  and  that  more  than  once,  that  I  should  leave  South 
Africa  with  the  impression  that  Truth  hardly  found  a  congenial 
■tmotpbere  in  South  Africa ;  but  after  seeing  something  at  all 
nentiofall  classes,  I  unhesitatingly  set  down  this  sweeping  generalt- 
litiao  to  puerile  vexation  of  spirit,  and  to  inexperienee  of  any  other 
DbiUr  communities.  To  my  thinking  it  is  entirely  unjustified,  but 
u  it  was  asserted  by  South  Africans  themselves^  I  was  left  in  the 
Vtll-known  dilemma  in  which  the  Greeks  found  thcmaclvea  when 
"  Ejiimenidcs  the  Cretan  said,  All  Cretan»  arc  liars."  1  found  the 
isaie  to  be  the  cose  with  the  many  other  general  condemnations 
jttMed  against  all  things,  persons,  and  places  South  African. 

The  chief  fault  I  ha%'e  to  find  with  the  Boer  is,  that  he  docs  not 
ncteed  in  making  himself  prosperous,  and  is,  in  addition,  a  drag  on 
tbe  prosperity  of  his  neighbours.  He  is  the  firm  enemy  of  all 
co-operation  ;  he  has  that  fatalistic  religion?  bias  that  has  lc<l  him 
00  occasion  to  declare  it  impious  to  make  dams  where  God  has 
nen  fit  to  provide  but  little  water ;  and  although  I  have  suggested 
to  soch  Boers  that  in  principle  it  must  be  just  as  impious  for  the 
Boer  daily  to  make  water  hot  in  order  that  he  should  drink  his 
&TCQrite  coffee,  seeing  that  Providence  saw  fit  to  supply  only  cold 
vstcr,  none  the  less  tbeie  peculiarities  of  character  make  the  Boer 
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little  able  tu  make  tbe  best  use  for  liimsclf  of  bis  Burronndt 
There  are  of  course  exceptioiia ;  b»t  as  a  rule  tbe  Boer  is  sloir. 
net,  averse  from  cbangc,  greedy  of  land,  disdainfully  ignoraot.  S 
wine-growers  complained  grievoasly  tbat  tbeir  wine  had  no  sale 
Europe.  I  replied,  "  Ves ;  hut  then  your  wine  ia  not  suited  to 
European  taste."  They  quietly  and  proudly  answered,  "  It  is 
wc  nil  drink  and  like ;  if  it  is  not  to  tbe  taste  of  tbe  Kura| 
market,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  market."  But  the  "  njji 
argument  is  two-edged,  and  fails  to  get  them  a  remunerative  pria 

I  have  said  they  arc  independent  and  greedy  of  land.     Thdr 
ambition  is  to  buy  up  large  areas  of  soil,  but  they  refuse  to  cuhJT; 
except  as  a  last  resort.     Only  the  otber  day  a  Boer  farmer  io 
west  suddenly  gave  up  a  large  area  of  cultivation.      His  neigl 
aaked  htm  why  P  aud  the  reply  came,  "  Because  now  I  have 
«U  my  debts."     The  experteace  of  easily  makiug  sufficient  to  paj^c 
heavy  debts  was  no  incentive  tu  continue  thus  to  accumulate  wealtb, 

II  valuable  agricultural  area  lapses  ugaiu  into  wilderness,  "presemd 
against  all  cultivators.  Boer  "  farming  "  is,  in  a  word,  Lati/vti 
run  to  xocd.  Enormous  areas  of  laud  are  bought  up,  but  in  pU( 
of  hard'Worked  s.Iaves,  and  agriculture,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  N«ia 
there  are  neither  stock,  crops,  nor  labourers ;  and  all  is,  as  it  t&t, 
pastoral  wilderness.  The  political  inHuence  of  this  peculiar  ^ux^ 
people  resists,  and  often  only  too  successfully,  the  introdncliooi 
improvements  or  facilities  that  have  bcca  proved  by  experience  i 
other  similar  lands  to  insure  success  and  prosperity.  The  Boi 
element  needs  a  great  reforming,  whether  by  leavening  of  other  Uh 
or  by  the  friction  process  of  competition,  if  the  Boers  are  to  be  CM 
monly  prosperous. 

This  latter  process  of  friction  day  by  day  increases.  Nearly  i 
land  is  more  or  less  mortgaged,  and  the  mortgagees  are  but  rw 
Bocre.  It  is  true  that  nearly  every  Boer  religiously  retains  a  ncll 
egg  of  ready  cash,  in  cases  amounting  to  several  hundred  fovA 
but  when  he  wishes  for  any  capital  to  expend  upon  bis  land,  h 
pledges  the  land  as  security.  Many  Boers  thus  feel,  in  a  meaun 
under  the  thumb  of  the  English,  and  this  tbreateaing  of  tU 
independence  urges  them  perpetually  to  look  for  new  lands  of  t1 
Canaanites  who  are  still  outside  tbe  frontiers  of  tbe  [)roi 
British.  Consequently  wc  find  them,  even  during  the  last 
months — vainly  in  Becbuaualand,  but  succesafully  at  Thabanoho 
in  Zululaud — driving  the  native  tribc!<  off  (heir  own  lands. 

In  other  ways  also   the  English   in    South    Africa    are   qoii 
getting  the  upper  band.      But    in    the    Cape    Colony    is    paini 
evident  tbeir  maia  fault — and  it  is  for  them  a  highly  injurious  faul 
namely,  a  perpetual   eelf-depreciation,  a  perpetual  running  dowa 
their  colony,  their  men,  tbeir  cliniate,  and  all  that  is  theirs :  a  fi 
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g  the  title  of  the  "  Apologetic  Colony^."     They  complain  of 
ahortoomings  of  N'aturc,  man,  auim&Is,  aud  plants — as  thouf^h 
ilMujhts,  lying,  icab,  and   rast  were   not  equally  serious  pests  in 
other  lands.      For    instance,  how  does   the  Cape   Colony   compare 
filh  prosperous,  go-ahead  New    South   Wales,  where  the   Minister 
for  Mines  the  other  day  did  not  scruple  to  point  out  that  the  recent 
icrere  droughts  had  robbed  that  cohiiiy  of  stock  to  the  value  of 
jtl,000,OO0.    The  only  praiso  the  Cape  men  have  for  themselves  is  as 
"pioiiMr  farmers."     Even  a  slight  experience  of  what  pioneers  have 
dooe  in  Xorth  America  and  AustraliH.ihuwis  that  this  pmisc  is  almost 
B  UDJnstified  as  is  the  former  condemnation.     But  while   they   are 
Uiiu  in  error  both  in  their  apologies  and  their  boasts,  they  fail  to 
mognize    the    solid   achievements   which  are    very  much    to  their 
adit.      The    French   immigrants    brought  with   them    viiica    and 
nrtdligeut  knowledge  of  wine.making,  hut  the  new  industry  fell,  under 
Ibenpaa  shadow  of  Boer  conservatism  and  indolence,  to  its  present 
loff  and  unprofitable  level.    Fnglish  farmers  at  the  Cape  can,  however, 
tout  that   they    hare    introduced    two    new  industries,    prodncing 
wpectively  ostrich  feathers  and    mohair.     Ostrich-fanning  has.  I 
Wiere,  never  been  attempted  elsewhere  or  at  any  other  time;  and 
tlilioogh  Angora  goat«  are   kept   in   Asia  Minor,  I  have  not  been 
ibleto  discover  that  they  have  been  purposely  introduced  into  any 
er  country  in  large  numbers.     The  Kuglish  farmers  at  the  Cape 
If  therefore  with  much  justice   boast   of  their  successfnl  enter- 
in   devising    and  working    up  to    a    successful   issue    two    new 
bmiiag  industries,  which  the  keenest  enterprise  of  farmers  elsewhere, 
neo  in  Australia  or  North  America,  failed  altogether  to  start.     To 
thoie  who    have,  by  the  light  of  knowloilge    of  similar    industries 
ud  opportunities  in  such  similar  countries  as  Australia  and   North 
Americs,  been  inquiring  of  and  watching  Cape  Colonists,  it  is  most 
filpibly  evident  that  spirit  and  cntcrpriKC  arc  by  no  means  wanting, 
bttt  that  a  little  more  proper  pride  and  well-founded  self-confidence 
WHdd  add  weight  to  that  Knglish-bred  enterprise  which  has  already 
ioie  90  ranch  for  South  Africa,  and  will  yet  do  more  as  it  influences 
^good  the  *'  stagnation  iiystcms  of  the  original  colonists," 
■  It  may   be  well    here  to  note  that  a  vigorous  movement  is  now 
Mfoot,  untlcr  the  singularly  able  guidance  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir 
pi  II.    de   Villiers.  appropriately  to  commemorate    next    year    the 
Uoding  of  the  Huguenots  in  South  Africa,  just  200  year*  ago.     It 
maj  be  hoped  that  this  commemoratiou,  in  awaking  worthy  memories, 
»ill  also  revive  those  habits  of  sturdy   enterprise   and   enlightened 
perttTerauce   which  those   capable   French  immigrants  brought  with 
tknn  from   France,  but   which   they  appear  in   too  many  cases   to 
hire  lost  with  tbeir  mother-tongue,  which  the  Dutch  rulers  of  the  duy 
n  tyrannicBlly  suppressed. 
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Progress  iu  South  Africa  is  seferely  handicapped  becaase  the 
labouring  cIhsbch  arc  natives.  Two  evils  result.  In  the  first  place, 
white  laixiur  ia  the  hackboiie  of  DinctecDth-ccntnrr  advauce  %ud 
proeperity.  It  is  by  the  presence  of  white  labour  alone  that  the  great 
man  of  a  nntion  becomes  6rcd  with  unconqucrabtc  energy.  This  buck- 
Imnc  is  absent  from  the  South  African  body  politic.  In  the  second 
place,  the  fact  that  the  black  is  there  ready  to  labour  degrades  labour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whites.  I  am  not  referring  to  sentiments  or  fancies, 
hnt  to  those  actual  opinions  which  do  ai)  a  matter  of  fact  regulate 
men's  acts.  My  meaning  will  be  sufficiently  ilhistrated  by  one 
experience.  A  rery  respectable  well-to-do  English  woman,  living 
not  one  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Town,  doing  a  successful  small 
business  in  a  big  I'illagc,  has  three  daughters  now  growing  up. 
She  told  us  she  must  emigrate  to  Australia.  But  why  ?  "  Because 
my  girls  are  just  the  girls  to  do  uncommonly  well  as  domestic 
servants,  but  you  can't  send  them  out  to  service  here,  because  they^H 
would  serve  with  natives;  and,  that's  too  degrsiding."  ^H 

Thiukiug  of  things  in  this  light,  one  might  eveu  see  some  rcaaon 
iu  the  barbarous  wish  that  the  Boer  had  had  his  own  way  all  over 
South  Africa,  and  left  not  a  native  behiud.  However,  as  it  is, 
there  is  the  native ;  and  although  them  are  signs  in  many  aettled 
districts  that  he  may  there  die  out  any  time  during  the  next  Mty  ^m 
years,  none  the  less  he  is  there  for  the  present.  ^| 

To  my  thinking  one  great  step  that  could  be  taken  to  mend 
the  failings  of  the  present  population  ia  to  plant  somewhere  and 
at  once  a  new  colony,  as  it  were,  of  several  thousand  Kngliah.  In 
1830  the  British  taxpayer  gave  i^50,000  to  establish  5,000  emigrants 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  The  admirable  effects,  indnstrial  aa  well 
as  national,  of  this  eompcirativcly  small  infusion  of  new  energetic 
blood  have  been  universally  acknowledged.  The  general  trade  of) 
the  whole  colony  would  receive  an  invaluable  impulse  from  a  uew 
movc^meut  of  this  kind,  the  original  nucleus  acting  as  a  permanuut 
magnet,  attracting  other  desirable  immigrants  from  time  to  time. 
New  Zealand  is  an  instance  of  the  rapid  progress  and  prosperity 
attending  on  the  org-inized  colonization  of  tracts  of  territory  by 
selected  groups  of  emigrants.  The  Cape  Colony  or  Natal,  with  ita 
eipcricnce  of  wholesome  iuvasiou  of  Vorkshiremeu  in  18-19,  could 
not  do  themselves  a  greater  good  than  ut  ouec  setting  about  some 
new  pliiQ  of  organized  colonization,  and  thus  adding  both  producers* 
and  consumers  to  their  (.'otnmuuitiiis. 

Passing  rruin  the  men  to  their  natural  environments,  it  ia  at  once 
evident  tliat  great  changes  for  the  better  are  both  poa&ible  and 
likely.  The  Knglish  territories  in  South  Africa  are  of  wide  extent 
and  of  varied  altitudes  above  the  sea;  there  is  every  kind  of  climnte, 
and  although  there  is  the  necessary  and  usual  admixture  of  drought' j 
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lad  flood,  warmth  and  cold,  barrenness  and  fertilitr,  it  ia  none  tho 
Icti  an  area  capable  of  great  things  iudeod.  Happily,  on  ercrj  aide 
ou  ■«*  much  more  cfln  be  done  than  is  or  has  been  done  as  yet  to 
preaiote  prosperity.  There  Is  ample  room  for  cnortnons  improvement 
ioibe  farming  systems.  Water,  in  all  places  auflicient  for  the  watering 
oi  itock,  and  in  many  for  tlie  irrigation  of  cultivable  lauda,  falls 
ffDoi  heaven,  but  has  for  the  most  part  been  allowed  hitherto  to 
ran  off  unused.  This  evil  is  even  eolianced  by  the  faulty  system 
of  tlock-farming  in  vogue.  According  to  this  a  certain  head  of  stock 
is  liept  on  one  fann^  of  say  0,000  to  10,000  acres,  and  herded 
cr  kraallcd  every  night  on  the  aamc  spot.  Not  only  docs  this 
■ake  their  night  quarters  a  sicuplc  hotbed  of  disease,  but  the 
Mceasary  tramping  to  and  fro  to  the  feeding- grounds  destroys  all 
the  herbage,  and  so  hardens  the  surface  that  in  a  few  years  for 
long  distances  around  the  homestead  no  rain  can  penetrate,  and  all 
ii  bare.  When  rain  does  fall  it  simply  runs  off.  All  these  evils 
»re  in  process  of  being  cured-  During  the  last  year  and  a  half 
ifere  has  been  an  altt^cther  unprecedented  more  in  the  direction 
of  naktng  dams  and  fencing  in,  and  this  even  among  the  Boers. 
U  to  thi:i  can  be  added  tree-planting  iu  the  Cape  Colony  on  a 
Msk  at  alt  similar  to  that  at  present  in  fashion  in  Katal,  marked 

iCfits  will  assuredly  follow.      Already  Boer  farmers  discover  tbat> 
ample  water  and   the  better  grazing   capabilities  secured  by 

iogf  their  fiarma  will  carry  many  more  ahccp,  sometimes  twice 

three  times  as   many  as  were  f»rried    before.     Thus  these  very 
tly  adopted  reforms  will  not  only  improve  the  output,  but  lead 
grofrally  to  the  adoption  of  other  reforms. 

No  doubt  the  eountry  itself  is  rich.  The  langh  has  not  always 
Raained  on  th?  side  of  the  scofTer.  There  is  the  Karoo  district, 
■hicfa  occupies  the  interior  of  the  Capo  Colony,  and  in  which  no 
^ttis  whatever  grows,  although  there  is  plenty  of  a  small  shnib 
haom  as  Karoo  bush.  The  legend  of  this  district  is,  that  a  Scotch 
fcrtner  arriving  there  remarked,  "  Poor  country  this." — "  Yes," 
repiicd  a  local  man,  but  it  does  capitally  as  a  sheep  walk." — "Walk! 
Tint's  about  all  sheep  could  do  there  !  "  Perhaps  it  was  the  same 
Koffer  who  remarked,  he  supposed  the  Afrikander  sheep  had  such 
lug  legs  because  he  had  to  gallop  from  one  tuft  of  bush  to  another 
if  be  would  get  enough  to  eat  in  a  day.  Nevertheless,  the  Karoo 
i>  a  splendid  sheep  country,  very  much  as  is  the  Mallee  Scub  of 
Avstnlian  notoriety. 

Aaothcr  main  drawback  to  the  rapid  advance  of  South  Africa  has 
been  the  comparative  absence  of  facilities  of  communication.  Many 
tracts  for  many  months  in  dry  years  are  waterless,  until  wells  have 
been  Masted  or  crcclcs  dammed.  There  are  rough  mountain  ranges 
utanecting  the  country  in  many  directions,  but  now  the  railway 
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systen]  has  been  extended  far ;  and  although  the  fioal  junction  line 
atill  hangs  fi  ro^  which  i»  to  iioite  the  whole  system  in  one  and  connect 
all  with  the  cupital  coal  of  the  Iiidiwe  and  Cyj>hcrgat  mitics, 
nprcrtliclcss  the  main  portions  of  the  syHCcm  arc  con]|)Iete.  But  here 
ofiiciaU  check  and  hinder  goofl  results  hy  lerying  very  high  rates  oafl 
ftll  goods — an  inipojiition  which  GoTcrnment  should  do  its  utma«  to 
do  away  with.  On  the  Eflstcrn  line,  for  instance,  which  runs  from 
the  seaport  of  East  London  up  to  Aliwal  North,  the  distance  covered 
is  not  130  miles,  but  Government,  on  the  plea  of  paucity  of  traffic, 
now  ruu8  one  train  every  other  day,  and  no  night  trains.  The 
oousequcucc  is,  that  to  do  the  distance  by  train  it  may  take  three 
days,  or  about  tlic  same  time  as  a  well-horsed  cart.  In  America  or 
Australia,  if  traffic  is  ever  found  to  fail,  the  exiwrimeot,  at  all  events, 
would  liave  been  tried  of  duubliuj^  the  number  of  traicia  and  lowering 
the  rates.  The  business  way  of  dealing'  with  aucU  things  u 
undoubtedly  to  do  all  things  rcoHonable  to  keep  in  full  work  the  Hoe 
and  rolling  stock  on  which  so  much  capital  has  been  expended,  for  even 
if  the  working  expenses  were  barely  covered  by  the  receipts,  th^fl 
benefits  enjoyed  by  those  who  nse  the  line  amply  repay  the  community™ 
in  the  long  run.  Moreover,  the  feeding  such  fully  employed  lines 
would  give  much  new  and  profitable  employmeut  to  the  now 
deapondiog  "  transport  riders." 

In  the  matter  of  water  carriage  Nature  has  been  so  strikingly 
niggardly  to  South  Africa  as  to  induce  the  common  remark,  that 
Providence  never  intended  any  one  to  enter  South  Africa  except  \tj 
land.  However,  now  a  wise  cxpendititre  of  capital  has  made  Cape 
Town  a  real  port,  safe  and  accessible  in  all  weathers.  Along  the 
sonth  coast  there  are  several  landing-places,  the  chief  at  Mossel  Bay, 
Port  Kliisabcth,  Port  Alfred,  East  Ijondon,  and  Durban.  But  they 
arc  ail  impracticable  for  many  days  in  the  year,  owiug  to  the  heavy 
surf  that  periodically  breaks  along  this  shore.  Eflbrts  have  been 
made  at  each  place  to  remedy  this  defect,  but  to  an  outsider  the 
iuitial  error  seemti  to  Lave  been  attempting  in  each  of  these  five 
places  to  do  something,  whereas  the  expenditure  thus  frittered  away, 
if  concentrated  ou  one  or  two,  would  have  given  South  Africa  three 
good  ports,  open  at  all  times  to  ocean-going  vessels — say  at  Cape  Town, 
Fort  Elizabeth,  and  Durban.  The  beuefits  of  concentrated  and 
suilicieut  expenditure  are  well  proven  in  Cape  Town.  The  money 
expended  on  all  the  other  harbours,  divided  into  two,  would  havMl 
suiliced  to  have  giveu  Port  Elizabeth  and  Durban  all  the  advantages 
of  weil-cousidered,  complete,  and  sufficient  plans.  A  coast  line  of 
railway  counecting  such  places  as  King  Williamstown  and  Grahams^ 
town  with  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Kokstad  with  Durban,  would  have 
given  all  three  districts  much  greater  facilities  for  shipping  goods 
than  they  at  present  possess  in    the  ambitious  little  ports    frequet 
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akin^  the  coast  but  where  communications  are  often  interrupted  for 
diyt,  my  weeks,  together. 

The  industriea  of  South  Africa  arc  thus  carried  on  uuder  the 
diuiiniitagea  both  of  the  pcrsoDal  character  of  a  great  portiou  of  the 
iobfattantfl,  and  also  of  drawbacks  of  natural  environment.  Nevcrthe* 
Im,  in  many  respects  thev  contriTc  to  be  in  aoine  measure  succeasful. 
llicdi&aiond  induBtry,  the  exporting  of  produce  from  the  interior 
(i»0(rj-  and  '*  ekins  "  and  ostrich  fcatlicrs),  and  of  the  products  of  oelrich- 
farioing  and  the  keeping  of  Angora  goats,  and  indeed  the  export  of 
(iniinaiT  "sheep's  wool/'  arc  at  present  the  staple  Cape  industries. 
A  chief  reason  of  the  present  depression  is  undoubtedly  the  falling  in 
prioes  of  all  these  iitaptes. 

Of  old  the  carefully  regulated  monopoly  of  diamond  supply  enjoyed 
l)f  Brazil  maintained  high  prices  for  diamonds ;  but  the  almost 
fabdously  rich  deposits  discovered  at  Kimberley  have  thrown  on  the 
^  fflnkct  nearly  i:50,O0O.OOU  worth  of  diamouus,  aud  as  a  natural 
^P  nuequeQce  the  value  of  diauiuudit  has  fallen  to  oue'third  of  what 
W  it  m.  At  present  the  industry  has  felt  severely  this  fall  iu  price. 
I  Btn  the  cost  of  production  is  great,  and  much  greater  now  that  much 
I  of  tbe  best  "  ground  "  iu  the  quarry-like  mines  is  buried  under  the 
I  lideior**  reefs  "  that  have  fallen  in.  The  supply  will  be  greatly  car- 
F  tiilf^,  uid  it  seems  almost  certain  that  prioei  of  this  article  of  export 
»ill  ihorlly  rise. 

hi  regard  to  tbe  products  of  the  interior,  skins  and  ivory  year 
^  jear  become  more  scarce,  and  although  their  prices,  and  especially 
tbote  of  ivory,  even  rise,  siill  the  supply  of  commodities  dwindles  so 
M  to  make  it  immaterial  in  the  near  fhture  what  happens  in 
Ktpect  of  these  commodities,  unless  tbe  opening  up  of  an  easy  and 
veil -protected  trade-route  up  Becbuanaland  taps  for  the  Cape  Colony 
I  fresh  source  of  interior  trade — which  it  may  easily  do. 

In  regard  to  "  feathers,"  there  has,  however,  been  a  very  serious 
falling  oiT  in  price,  which  affects  not  ouly  the  interior  trade,  but 
also  that  industry  of  ostrich -farming  which  has  been  started  with  to 
ranch  credit  and  at  first  with  so  much  profit  to  the  Cape  Colony 
farmers.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  hope  for  increase  of 
price  here,  for  matters  did  not  mend  even  when  tbe  great  Soudan 
feather  supply — estimated  to  reach  an  auunal  value  of  over  half  s 
millioD,  or  nearly  as  great  as  that  uf  the  Cape  Colony — came 
to  a  sodden  end,  with  the  Madhi  war.  However,  if  Cape  farmers 
ena  continue  to  supply  tbe  merchant  at  present  prices  at  even  a 
oull  profit,  they  will  do  well,  as  prices  cannot  well  be  lower.  In 
ragard  to  wool,  aa  I  have  already  said,  a  very  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  in  South  Africa  to  improve  tbe  quality  of  the  wool 
■tupped.  At  very  little  expenditure  of  money,  but  at  some  expendi- 
taxc  of  intelligence  and  euergy,  prices  may  in  most  ca«es  be  doubled. 
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At  the  head  of  rcfonns  and  improTemeuts  possible  stand 
tbe  political  cocditiona  nnder  which  men  work  in  South 
There  are  four  great  Kuropenn  com  in  unities,  and  outside  of  thcnqj 
variety  of  native  States,  territories,  and  tribes  in  various  degr« 
of  protection  and  dependence.  Of  the  fonr  European  comm 
ties,  two  arc  lioer  States  and  two  English  colonies.  Tbe  Boer  St|; 
being  politically  independent,  bare  no  further  place  in  this  argntOi 
except  that  one  would  wish  to  put  on  record  the  warm  interest 
concern  all  Englishmen  feel  in  their  prosperity,  and  that  they  wool 
fain  wish  them  free  uf  their  threatening  financial  embarrassments, m 
though  these  wishes  arc  largely  leavened  by  well-founded  anxiety.  W 
can  only  hope  that  tlie  Transvaal  and  the  IrVee  State  may  yet  be  able  I 
prove  tbe  truth  of  President  Brand's  comforting  motto,  "  Alloa 
recbt  konimen,"  although  Englishmenj  not  without  some  expericaef 
prefer  the  motto,  "  HeaTCu  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  tot 
maxim  which  has  aa  important  a  hold  on  all  Boer  natures,  "  W: 
oen  bichte,'*  or,  in  plain  English,  "Put  it  off." 

Of  the  two  English  colonics,  the  Cape  enjoys  responsible  govrri 
and  is  therefore  outside  the  pale  of  importa!  coiitrt)!  of  its  in' 
aflain  ;  bat  in  the  foregoing  account  of  its  industrial  position  I  k 
ventured  to  tonch  upon  such  industrial  reforms  and  improveni 
M  are  considered  feasible  and  requisite  by  those  who  understand  tl 
Cape  best.  Tbe  application  of  such  remedies  is  entirely  in  the  handl 
of  the  people  and  administralion  of  the  colony  itself.  The  othfl 
English  colony — Natal — has  not  yet  taken  the  full  francluK 
responsible  goycmmeiit.  It  is  iu  a  transition  stage,  and  althi 
nominally  it«  ufl'aira  arc  much  in  the  control  of  the  Imperial  G 
mentj  actually  a  great  deal  is  couce<led  to  local  initiative  and 
opinion  and  experience,  especially  iu  regard  to  all  internal  aflai 
And  judging  by  the  ]>ast,  tbe  English  in  Natal  are  ever  ready  to 
with  the  Home  authorities  in  doing  all  that  may  be  done  to  proi 
their  own  prosperity. 

But  the  political  conditions  under  which  Europeans  work  in 
Africa  arc  entirely  overshadowed  by  the  ono  main   feature  of 
African    politics — the    native   question.     It  will  be  well  briefly 
dcacriljc  these  natirea. 

There  arc  three  main  classes — vix.,  the  black  Caffrcs,  the  brown  B^ 
men  and  Ilottcntots,  and  the  light-coloured  half-breeds,  or  Oriqoas. 
to  their  general  characteristics  we  find  among  the  first-named — ' 
Ama-Zulus,  Amatongas,  Matabele,  &c.,  who  have  been  gradi 
pushing  their  way  southwards  from  the  north-east.  Physically 
most  powerful,  their  national  arm  is  a  stabbing  spear.  They  fl 
friendly  to  Europeans  when  not  on  the  war-path,  but  do  not  reafi 
adopt  the  arts  of  civilization  or  Euro|ieau  habits  or  clothing.  Tbi 
uorth-cBstern  hordes  have  striven    to  push  back  before  them  auoti 
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ip  of  black  races,  comprising  tho  Basnto,  Ba-rotoug,  tia-kwuua, 
Bs-B»<>^ato,  and  other  Bcchnana  tribes,  of  less  physical  power, 
^^^chieflv  with  throwiug  spears,  much  given  to  apiculture  a»  well 
HReeping  stock,  and  taking  readily  to  European  dreas  and  the 
Ke  of  other  Earopean  articles. 

*  The  brown  Bushmen  are  a  race  to  themselves.  They  are  the  South 
ItHretn  representatives  of  a  weird  eavage  civilizatioti  which  seems  to 
bite  Misted  in  its  own  perfection  before  it  was  overnm  by  the  more 
njoitm  savage  races.  There  were  representatives  in  New  Zealand 
.vbo  were  utterly  destroyed  when  the  Maoris  first  arrived.  The 
[•ante  arm  of  the  Bushmen  is  Uio  host  nnd  arrow,  and  as  the 
was  often  poisoned,  the  pioneer  eulouists  eatertaiued  a  holy 
of  these  tribes,  and  it  waa  only  the  introduction  of  firearms, 
eventually  drove  them  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  until  now 
are  merely  Uie  disappearing  remnant  of  a  race  dwelling  away  in 
slitile-fcnown  wcnlcrn  deserts.  It  is  the  only  race  i[i  South  Africa 
shows  any  artistic  ability,  and  their  rock  paintings,  so  common 
ith  Africa,  prove  them  to  have  been,  even  up  to  recent  years, 
both  of  drawing  and  of  colour.  Many  travellers  have  recorded 
iiemnrkahlc  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  practical  surgery  and  mcdi- 
t,  widespread  among  all  members  of  these  tribes,  puts  to  the 
■b  our  own  much  vaunted  nystems  of  jwpular  education.  The 
kman  language  is  classed  inflection  ally  with  the  Basque,  Fiu,  &c. 
tribes  exhibit  a  haughty  aversion  from  the  trammels  and  toils 
flf  oor  Western  civilization.  They  refuse  to  assist  in  any  labour,  with 
lietiception  of  any  form  of  sporting  or  hunting,  and  in  this  they 
lie  »  xealous,  aa  persevering,  and  an  knowing  as  the  keenest  of 
Knflith  sportsmen. 

Hie  Hottentots,  on  the  other  band,  a]ipcar  to  1)e  a  negroid  race  of 
in&fior  organization  and  weak  powers  ;  but  they  have  this  in  com- 
BOBwith  the  Bushmen,  that  they  are  rapidly  dwindling  in  numbers. 
The  half-bred  Criquas  arc  a  race  descended  from  Boer  fathers  and 
Hoitcatot  mothers,  which  has  spread  in  small  bands  over  most  of 
ffwtcm  South  Africa,  and  attempt-',  but  with  small  success,  an 
nitatioD  of  European  manners,  langungc,  and  dress. 

Within  the  frontiers  of  European  snpremacy  there  are  probably 
hlf  a  million  of  thc"Ama"  tribes  and  a  tniltion  of  the  "  Ba  " 
Tribtt ;  while  another  half-miUiuu  is  composed  of  Uottentotif,  Bush- 
0X8,  Griqua»,  Indian  Coolies,  Malays,  and  other  "native"  descendants 
of  freed  slaves.  In  regard  to  numbcrij,  although  under  favourable  con- 
dilioM  the  blacks  thrive  and  incrcii>ic,  conditions  very  speedily  become 
Di&TOttrable.  Jt  is  a  commonplace  with  uutbropologists,  as  well  as 
WTih  European  and  even  local  political  speakers  and  writers,  to  point 
wi  Khai  the  natives  of  South  Africa  arc  an  exception  to  the  general 
that  "savage"   races   dwindle   before  civilization.     A    better 
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acguftintance  with  the  actual  facts  proves,  however,  that  the  black  a  ^ 
of  South  Africa  src  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Thcjr  die  outH 
whenever  they  come  face  to  face  with  civilization  ;  whenever,  that  is, 
they  come  icto  compctitiou  with  the  iutercsts  or  the  labour  of  white 
men.  Two  causes  are,  however,  at  work  iu  South  Africa  which  prevent 
this  effect  from  becoming  readily  or  everywhere  apparent.  The  main 
cause  is  the  continuous  immigratiou  of  blacks  from  outside.  There 
may  be  two  millions  within  the  frontiers  of  the  South  African  States, 
but  there  are  many  millions  imiucdiatcly  across  those  frontiers,  from 
whose  ranks  are  coming  ])crcunial  streams  of  immigrants  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  and  rewards  of  civilized  life.  Iu  Natal  this  influx  it 
reversing  the  usual  South  African  order  of  events,  in  which  the  while 
encroaches  on  the  lands  of  the  native^  for  the  native  is  here  begging 
for  lands  from  the  white.  In  Griqunland  \Vc.st  there  is  continual 
incursion  of  blacks  to  earn  wages  as  labourers  in  the  diamond-fields; 
and  alt  along  the  frontier  line  immigration  is  proccciling.  Another 
cause  is  the  policy,  pursued  in  its  entirety  in  Natal  and  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  Cape  Colony,  of  assigning  certain  lauds  as  native 
locations.  There  are  many  such  districts  scattered  over  both^ 
colonics;  and  outside  the  colonial  borders  wc  have  such  "  protected "^| 
areas  as  Basntolaud,  Becbuanalnnd,  and  the  Transkei  territories.  In 
all  such  districts  the  black  man  does  not  come  into  direct  contact 
with  civilization  ;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  restrained  from  the 
Malthusian  check  of  war.  As  a  rule  he  obtains  abundance  of  food, 
and  the  consequence  is,  he  thrives  exetscdingly.  This  is  all  very  good 
for  trade,  as  with  prosperity  there  grows  up  a  desire  for  Kuropcao 
manufactures.  It  is  said  that  in  Basutoland,  when  we  first  took  over 
the  country  in  IHOy,  there  was  not  a  trader's  shop  in  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, but  ten  years  of  our  rule  had  induced  a  "foreign"  trade 
Talued  at  actually  half  a  million  sterling  [)er  annum.  fl 

Even  in  these  protected  districts,  however,  healthy  and  natural™ 
increase  is  endangered  by  drink  and  disease,  both  apparently 
increasing  with  sad  rapidity.  Nothing  seems  to  stay  the  spread  of 
drink,  and  the  evils  arc  painfully  apparent  in  the  wide  Cape  Colony. 
There  the  native  in  many  districts  is  on  an  equal  footingwith  any  other 
inhabitant, and  can  obtain  what  drink  be  will;  in  all  such  districts 
he  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers.  Indeed,  in  South  Africa,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  evident  that,  once  the  native  comes  into  actual  com- 
petition with  whites,  or  into  direct  contact  with  an  advancing 
civilization,  he  dies  out. 

Naturally  the  great  interest  in  the  question  as  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  black,  centres  in  the  fact  of  whether  or  no  he  can 
properly  supply  the  demand  for  labour  for  these  colonies.  At  the 
Diamond  Fields  he  has  done  so,  acquiring  even  a  liking  for  Btcady 
work  at  wages  ;  but  it  sccms  uufortunately  only  too  true  that  when 
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Testdcfl  for  generations  among  the  whites  he  loses  these  qnalities, 
]id  refuses  to  work  except  just  irhen  he  wishes  to  indulge  in  some 
,peci&I  cipcnditurc.  As  labourers,  in  the  ordinftry  »eceptation  of  the 
f/grm.  blacks  arc  good  as  herds  and  in  the  charge  of  stock,  but  for 
sisoaal  labour  they  arc  indolent  and  careless  to  a  degree.  You  may 
aire  them  as  cxaet  and  full  inatractions  as  you  will,  bat  they  will 
not  Gsrry  them  out,  tmlcss,  as  one  farmer  put  it,  "  you  hare  an  ovcr< 
iter  to  every  labourer." 

His  rapid  dyiug  out  of  the  black  in  auy  settled  district  is  one 

important  feature  of  the  present   position.      It   is  true  that   iu  very 

guy  individual  cases  natives  rise  above  their  traditions  and  become 

ofsers  of  land  and  houses  and  cattle.     The  franchise   is  open   to 

tBem,  and  this  baa  had  an  excellent  eftect  iu  stimulating  nattves,  in 

<Hiler  to  acqntrc  the  right  to  its  exercise,  to  accumiitatc  property  of 

b  innnal  value  of  £25,   or  earn    wages  to   an  annual  amount  of 

■(0.    la  some  constituencies  the  native  vote  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

fttbllt.     But  these  nobler  osjiirations  are  the  exception,  and  rcla- 

Belf  too  weak  to  counterbalance  physical  decadence — even  unto  death. 

'  lathe  native  locations  indolence  and  ffurrcptitions  drinking  have 

fall  pUVi  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  unfavourable  seasons  there 

it  Ksrcity  of  food,  and  stock -stealing  becomes  rife.      Further  afield,  as 

-uBasutoland  or  the  Transkci,  where  there  is  less  control,  drink,  disease, 

Bieft,  aud  even  armed  quarreltitig,  are  alwap  present,  and  just  now 

^ily  on  the  increa<«e.     The  recent  Cape  Government  Commission 

Rb  the  Liquor  Traffic  placed  on  record  most  distressing   accounts, 

BOTTero  tbcy  able  to  suggest  any  remedy  for  the  sod  state  of  affairs 

fithiu  the  Cape  Colony  proper.     Proliibitiou  is  urgently  reeommeuded 

brsll  native  districts  aud  depeudeueies.     But  the  evils  are  painted  in 

,  itiODg  terms : — 

■  "THe  Commiasion  has  been  dt:cply  iinprcsaud  with  the  emphatic  and  urgem. 

HfreMatations  contatnL>d  in  nvnrlynU  iliu  evidence  taken,  and  ssp{<dnl]yt'rom 

HbnsttTU  Uiemselvca,  on  the  evils  arising  oiiC  of  ilia  sale  and  consumpdoii 

^Titrong  driiiktt.     All  this  evidi^nce  points  in  tlie  clearest  wny  10   the  u.«e  of 

^■ritiiouit  liquors  (chielly  ardent  spirits,  the  produce  of  the  distilloriwt)  iia  nn 

wiautigitcd  vvil  to  the  native  races,  and  tlisl  no  other  cnuse  oi-  influence  m> 

dirtrtly  increiuot  idleness  and  crime,  and   is   80  crmtplelely  i3«atriictive,  not 

ffiijrot'  all  progress  or  improvement,  but  ev«ii  of  thd  reKsonable  hope  of  any 

[fo^nn  or  ituprov«in«nt  ...  if  ucidieckeil,  it  cuii  only  have  one  result,  and 

liotiV  the  entire  dettructiun  of  that  portion  of  the  mrticee  who  QCquiie  tht  taste 

fw  (randy.     All  the  better  class  of  natives,  and  even  the  heathen  and  iinedu* 

oted  portion,  appear  to  be  conscious  of  tliie,  and  have  implored  the  Com- 

aiwoQ  to  suitress  the  evH,  which  ia  bringing  ruin  on  tJiemselves  and  their 

wuatty." 

Disease  and  theft  unfortunately  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  drink, 
aad  famine  succeeds  for  a  certainty.     This  ia  occurring  now  on  the 
tutern  frontier' of  the  Cape  Colony,  throwing  on  our  fellow- citizens  in 
•iat  part  of  the  empire  a  fresh  burden  of  anxiety  and  expense. 
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Moreover,  tlie  native  ia  slow  to  fui^et  his  former  life  of  perpetual 
irarfare,  ^v.iX  bis  lightiug  iiutiucta  are  dormant,  not  dead.     In  Natul 
and  the  two  Boer  States  the  natives  are  practically  without  arms,  and 
their  squabbles,  it  is  thought,  can  be  easily  quelled.     This  is  doe  to 
internal   legislation.     But  iu  Bechuanaland,  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
Jiasutoland,   the    natives  are  armed.     The  endeavours  of  the  Cape 
Colony  to   stop   the  importation  of  arms  were  not  only  aucccssfnlly 
eroded,  but  led  the  natives  to  place  a  wildly  fictitious  value   on  the 
possession  of  anns.     They  were  ready  to  do  anything  and  to  undergo 
any  saerificc  for  this  one  fond  purpose.    In  addition  to  this,  the  Cape 
Gorernmcut  neutralized  all  its  years  of  effort  in   this  direction  by 
allowing  firearms   to  l>c   given   in  lieu  of  wages  to  men  working  on 
tlie  railway  extensions.      It  is  said   on   excellent  authority  that  not 
less  than  half  a  million  of  guns  and  rilles  thus   passed  very  quickly 
into    the    possession    of  the    CaflVcs.       One   result   of  this   strange 
Government  action  was  the  lamentable  Basuto  war.     Other  reaolts 
have  been  fatal   fights   and   squabbles  among  the  natives  themselves. 
|,  Iu  England  it  would  be  welt  to  take  to  heart  the  fact,  that  in  South 
Africa  total   prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  or  of  firearms  has  not 
only  failed  altogether,   but  positively  set  a  new  v&lae  on  those   for- 
bidden fruits.     It   is   clearly  evident    that  a  more   nitioual  system, 
which  would  set  ou  foot  really  rational  restrictions,  can  aloue  succeed. 
It  will  be  well,  before  summing  up  the  evils  of  the  present  position, 
briefly  to  describe  the  native  policy  adopted  respectively  by  the  Boer 
tiovemnients,  and  our  own  Colonics  of  ICatuI  and  the  Cape. 

The  Dutch  system  bus  bud  as  well  as  good  points.  The  natives  are 
regarded  as  inferiors,  and  their  title  to  their  own  country  as  altogether 
worthless.  ltsuppurt*i,  fur  instance,  tlio  trekking  of  a  force  of  Boers 
into  any  native  country  to  seize  u]jou  lai^c  areas  of  soil  under  the 
name  of  farms.  Sometimes  the  "trekkcrs"  assist  some  native  chief 
in  his  loeul  squabbles,  and  elaim  from  him  the  lands  of  his  foes ;  in 
others  the  lands  even  of  the  entertaining  chief  are  appropriated.  In  all 
eases  ultimately  the  Boer  farmer  becomes  possessed  of  new  and  citcn- 
sivc  lands.  Afterwards  the  main  object  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  ^ 
those  actually  required  to  do  the  small  labour  of  stock-minding,  thefl 
number  of  natives  living  ou  each  fnrm.  The  remainder  of  the  natives 
are  forced  to  Icove  the  district.  A  great  instance  of  the  Dutch  native 
policy  has  occurred  quite  recently  in  the  Free  State.  One  portion  of 
old  Basutoland  became  possessed  by  some  Barolongs  under  their 
chief  Moroko,  who  left  two  sous,  Scpinaar  and  Samuel — sons,  that 
is,  aceording  to  Caffrc  custom  ;  for  the  Caffre,  with  a  wisdom  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Europeans,  maintains  that  actual  descent  can  only 
be  traced  to  the  mother.  These  two  chiefs  were  sous  of  Moroko's 
"  first "  wife.  There  was  a  dispute  for  the  chieftainship,  and  both  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  decision  uf  the  Tree   State   President   as   arbitrator. 
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t,  finding  that  Samuel  was  sou  of  the  wife  oulj  some  years  after  the 

er's  deaths  gave  judgmeat  in  favour  of  Sepiuaar,  who  entered  oa 

"jiis  inheritouce,    Sepinaar  last  winter  was  murdered — it  is  asserted — 

b^  Samuel's   party.     Tlic  L'Vcc  State  territory  surrouuds  this  Nutire 

urriUiry,  and  no  sooner  la  this  chief  put  an   end    to   than   the  Free 

State  steps  in  and  proclaims  this  Native  territory  to  be  Free  State 

territory.      At  odcc  the   whole  system  of  greater  and  lesser  chiefs 

toil  all  other  organizations  of  the  Ba.rotoug  tribes  are  gone,  and  the 

ires  all  become   cqnal  in  the  eye  of  the  Free  State  law— cqoal, 

at  is,  to  one  another,  but  altogether  and  hopelessly  suboMinate  to 

liie  interests  and    needs  of    the  Iloers.     The   immediate  practical 

is  a  forwd  exodus  of  large  uumbcra  of  natives  out  of  their 

territory,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  all  the  Ba-roloag 

will  haro  become  Boer  farms,  and  the  Ba-roLouga  of  Moroko 

OB  merely  historical.     The  X-'ree  State  Boers  do  not  deign   to 

ipluQ  what  rifffii  tliey  have  to  tlio  lauds  of  a  tribe  simply  because 

I  chief  was  murdered.     It  sueuia   that    the  iuteruational  ethics  of 

nrope  hare  no  hold  ou  the  Boer.    Ou  their  farms,  the  Boers  appear 

I  treat  well   the  few  natives  they  allow  there,  cveu  though  severity 

independently  exercised  against   the   refractory.     But  the  strict 

system  soon  strips  a  country  of  its  natives.      This  system  has 

full  and  free   play  in  the   I-'ree  -State,  and   is  to  be  seen  there 

til  its   perfection.     In   tliat   State  the  numbers  of  natives  and 

opeans  arc  about   equal.     But  then  the   Boer  requires   hardly 

nr  hired  labour   in   his  peculiar  system  of  no-railed  farming.     In 

i«ord,  the  native  policy  adopted  in  the  Boer  States  is  "get  rid  of 

tl]  Datives  we  cannot  actually  use  as  labourers." 

Wc  have  also  two  distinct  systems  of  native  policy  pursued  in 
our  tKo  Colonics  of  Natal  and  the  Cape,  lu  the  Cape  Colony  unlives 
lire  either  in  uative  locations  or  outside.  In.  the  one  ease  they  come 
itder  ipecial  laws  and  regulations  well  fitted  to  promote  their  jtroa- 
rity,  but  too  frequently  rendered  nugatory  hy  the  opporluuities  for 
licit  drinking.  In  the  other  case  the  natives  are  simply  on  the 
odioary  footiog  of  other  citizens  of  the  colony,  capable  of  all  rights 
ui  adrantages  opeu  to  white  men.  But  then  ou  its  borders  the 
ape  Colony  attempts  to  maintain  a  Native  empire,  which  governs 
!  natives  by  special  regulations  aud  under  Cape  oflicials.  This  is 
ittMly  system,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  exactly  the  Cape  is 
Ike  gainer.  The  pleasures  of  empire  over  Basutolaud  have  cost  the 
nlony  a  debt  of  .£4,000,000.  Mr.  Merriman  told  the  House  of 
Aaembly  the  other  day  that  attempting  to  rale  the  Tranakei  had 
abaady  coat  the  colony  ii/Oj.OOO.  Prom  this  costly  luxury  the 
tnlooy  reaps  little  profit,  but  runs  considerable  risk,  as  when  it 
fuflered  virtual  defeat  when  the  140,000  Basutos  came  suddenly  and 
Hfterly  to  oppose  its  behests.    The  fact  is  the  Cape  colonists  are  and 
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ought  to  remain  busiecl  about  developing  the  resonrccfl  of  their  on 
land,  and  to  be  called  aside  to  this  supplementary  and  gratuitous  tast 
of  controlling  natives  outside  their  frontier  is  to  be  called  aside 
5om  useful  to  useless  work.  Aa  Sir  Hercules  itobiusoa  not  long  tfo 
reminded  the  Cape  public, 

'*  It  was  too  Tnnc'h  to  Axpcct  thnt  the  colony  vrhcn  first  started  la  the  oonrit 
of  6o1f-go7ernmcnl.  could  at  tli«  same  lime  take  upon   itself  ibt  udminutq. 
tios  of  populguH  native  territories  beyond  its  borders,     lo  placing  ext«ti»)rp 
native  territories  imder  the  government  of  l!ie  mujority  for  the  time  beiof  a 
lli«  popular  branch  of  a  Legislature  ill    wbicL   tb«se   native   tt;rriton'>i  ttt 
wholly  utirepreseuted,   the  ByM«m   Ims  lirukcu  down,     Tli<>  colony  Itu  bm 
obliged  in  consequence  to  resturc  UiiHUtoIaud  to  iho  Imperial  Oovemnieouul 
if  it  wotdd  in  like  tiiiLiiner  s€e  its  wiiy  to  freo  iiajlf,  at  ail  event*  fiwai 
from  tlio  rci^usibUil.y  and  burden  of  the  Trnnskeiau  province*,  bo ' ' 
then  look  forward  with  great  confidence  to  the  future  of  tbe  Cape." 

So  too  A!r.  Froude,  when   speaking  of  the  un desirability  of  mi 
of  South  Africa  one  self-governing  dominion,  said,  "  Self-gorer 
in  South  Africa  means  the  government  of  the  natives  by  the  Kuropttqj 
colonists,  and  not  self-government  ....  the  Europeans,  he  did  Del] 
doubt,  would  control  the  natives,  but  ouly  by  measures  irfaich  Grutj 
Britain  would  never  allow  to  be  carried,  out  in  the  Queen's  name." 

I  claicn  to  know  something  at  all  events  of  the  men  and  meuum 
that  have  made  tbcir  mark  in  South  African  af^air^  and  Ittateaj 
distinctly  as  worda  wit]  allow  that  the  public    men    of  otir  £D|TiAi 
colonies  are  to  the  full  as  careful  of  the  rights  of  the  natives  aittaj 
public  men   at  home.      It  is  true  that  their  views  occasiouall; 
that   political    persiiective  which    can    aione    make   clear  that 
personal  needs  of  the  colonists  do  occasionally  come  into  coUtfloaj 
with  the  just  rights  of  the  natives.    But  the  great  weak  point  iB,tlut| 
the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  European  colonial  oomtDanily 
arc   very  inferior  to   the  native  forces  they  have  to   control,  ladl 
thus  we  have  mensurcsj  such  as  the  fatal   Basuto  Disarmament  Act,| 
wbich  would  not  even  suggest  themselves  to  an  administration  kavii 
the  Imperial  forces  at  its  back  and  under  iti  immediate  control. 
fact  is.  the  Cape  system  is  not  a  success.    It  is  a  costly  but  unneeei-l 
sary  playing  at  empire,  a  useless  burden  and  distraction  for  theCipe| 
colonist.      Commercially  it  ciidcavonrs  to  open   to   Ploropean 
native  districts,  but  the  goods  that  penetrate  are  mainly  of  Ennpenj 
origin,  and  the  task  is  thus  one  that  may  well  be  left  to  Impefitlj 
care.      Indeed,  the  Cape  colonist  has  a  fair  right  to  call  on  ihj 
Imperial  Government  to  relieve  him  of  the  charge  of  neighboori^j 
native  areas,  more  especially  as  the  strong  humauitariau  sympathy  tfJ 
the  British  public  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  force  the  Imperial  Gosm*! 
ment  to  interfere  in  all  native  concerns. 

It  was  whispered   to  me   in  South  Africa  that  a  small — 1  bdim 
small — class,  interested  in  pushing  its  own  way,  highly  appnm 
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of  tfac  present  sfetem,  for  tlie  reason  that  it  means  [icnodical  expe- 
ditious at  the  coEt  of  the  British  exchequer.  No  doubt  money  i* 
thua  thrown  into  the  colony.  Uut  is  this  gain  nut  altogether 
swallowed  up  in  the  evils  that  necessarily  accompany  it?  A  South 
AAricaa  war  unsettles  everybody  and  ererytbiug.  Young  men  of  all 
classes — barristers  and  clerks  aa  well  a&  jH>rtcrs  and  eabmcn — oU  rukh 
to  the  front;  abnormal  imporLi  upset  trade;  a  momentary,  but  in 
reality  >  fictitious,  prosperity  leads  to  over-confidcnec^  unjuatifled 
expenditure,  and  inflated  speculations  ;  country  districts  are  for  the 
time  denuded  of  supplies,  and  also  of  all  means  of  carriafje.  In  nhurt, 
erery  industry  and  occupation  is  upset  by  the  fighting  fever,  and  by 
the  unwholesome  demands  of  a  campaign.  Thus,  although  there 
may  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  expended  in  the  eotony, 
more  than  hundreds  of  thousands  are  lost  in  this  general  boiUt' 
rerseinent  of  all  legitimate  occupations  and  all  systems  of  oomraerco 
uul  finance. 

la  Natal  the   native  policy  is  all  in  all,   seeing  that  there  are 
nearly  400,000   natives  resident  within    the   colony,  although  there 
are   not  40>000  Kuropeaus.     The  system   thero    is   to  confine   the 
natives  to  locations  under  uati^-e  administration,  although  by  placing  to 
each  a  white  magistrate  and  bringing  all  under  the  contrr^l  of  a  special 
code  of  laws,  the  power  of  the  chiefs  is  being  gradually  undermined, 
and  European  ideas  of  administration  cautiously  instiUuI  into  the 
native  mind.      Natives  have,  indeed,  the  liberty  to  leave  their  loca- 
tions, and  become  full  citizens  of  Natal,  on  equal  footiog  with  the 
whites ;    but  to  do  this  they  most   coofbrm    in   all   things,    drew 
incloded,  to  European  customs,  and  tlua  the  Zuln  ia  yewf  loili  lo  da 
The  immediate  consequences  of  this  iTalaB  has  beta  a  larg*  {BcrMMt 
in  the  numbers  of  natives,  chiefly  doe  to  iraraigralaon.     Then  ia 
general  contentment,  and  willtng  payacat  of  a  bnt-la  ui  14*^  fm 
knt     The  system  is  only  not  a  BuoeaB  in  the  two  if  ortaat  fileto 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  ia  risk  </  more  Zolan  cMcring  Natal 
ihaa  there  ore  lands  to  prondc  lood  Sot ;  «ad  MOlfc0>  ifcM  aoBW 
mdden  fanaticism  or  mistake  matf  lead  to  Mtm  oMfcfMka,     IW 
first  of  these  cventnalitica  can  only  br  fwanlcd  bf  ttoffin^  imm^ 
Sntioii.  as  would  be  at  met  6cm  wo*  JEng^MA  l»  mmi  fmltiutd 
andieserre  it  foriheZalaa,  lh*MtMmi^1htm4m§tmhnhtktti, 
bat  only  at  great  eipeaat,  by  tW  «aiBC«anM»  «f  n  fwy  ■— iiiiyt 
garrisoa  of  Impeiial  traof^ 

Tbe  capacity  of  the  ■irtwi,  riainii  •vwyXamyMn State,  t»  grtran 
thcnaelrea  ia  limited  hf  the  jsaaf  u(  MttsfaoMe  thn  wisiaa  hBM; 
Adv  adventurer  can  at 
thijcs.     He  and  his 

aid.  one  if  not  two  aaiian  *  Kmbm  '  av  sfMMf  aad  Miflf  9MC  m» 
U  existence.     Were  it  aoc  ftr  Aat 
rot.  XLTUI.  »  » 
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the  natives  vould  readily  rule  themselves.  Even  the  chief  Kh 
vhom  I  had  the  advantage  of  viaitiag  with  Sir  Charles  Warren 
the  far  iDtorior  at  his  big  tovn  of  Sbochong,  600  miles  north 
Kimberlcy,  and  actaally  in  tropical  Africa,  carried  on  a  most  effectji 
administration,  aappreasing  crime  and  druokennesfl  with  an 
swerving  hand,  and  encouraging  edacotion,  the  improvement 
roads  and  advance  in  agriculture.  But  he  lived  in  perpetual  dread 
this  fatal,  and  apparently  inevitable,  interference  on  the  part  of  wl 
frontier  advcnturcra,  and  wm  fain  to  beg  the  Queen's  protectortl 
The  capacity  for  admiuist ration  1*1  hereditary  with  these  chieb, 
the  people  arc  thoronghly  obedient  to  their  government.  Bnt  4 
system  ts  completely  at  the  mercy  of  any  white  adventurer.  A| 
the  one  main  fact  that  the  practical  statesman  has  to  face  in  Son 
Africa  is  the  steady  inevitable  encroaching  of  the  Europeans  oa 
lands  and  independence  of  the  native  tribett.  This  would  teen 
proper  province  for  the  interference  and  aid  of  an  empire  vlun 
bencBcent  rule  has  done  so  much  for  the  wetl-beiDg  of  native  rwei, 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  chief  evils  of  the  present  systen 
native  policy  in  South  Africa  are ; — 

1.  Hiat   the   Boer  syirtem  means  in  result,  whatever  the  motin 
simply  the  extermination  of  the  natives,  and  the   appropnatioD 
their  lands  by  the  whites. 

3.  Iliat  the  various  colonial  systems  mean  an  altogether  muun 
sary  burdening  of  the  colonics  with  the  expenses,  responsibiliUe^ 
risks  of  ruling  natives,  thus  disastrously  checking  the  growth  oftt 
colonies. 

3.  That,  although  with  every  variety  of  control,  the  natives  audi 
colonial  rule  are  more  and  more  becoming  drnnkards ;  that  cnmei 
want  arc  far  too  common ;  and  that  the  risk  of  rebellion  is  slvi 
present,  and  the  colonial  forces  too  weak  to  suppress  a  big  rtnt^ 

'V  That  no  permanent  provision  is  made  for  protecting  nstifi 
on  the  borders,  who  are  ever  subject  to  the  marauding  encroaduwii 
of  wliitc  adventurers,  who  make  the  colonics  their  bate  for  hoit 
operations. 

6.  That  in  consequence  there  are  perpetual  calls  on  the  Britii 
taxpayer  to  make  good  acts  of  omission  or  commission  in  Soul 
Africa,  with  which  his  own  Government  has  had  no  concern. 

How  to  remedy  all  this  is  a  problem  which  can  only  be  colrcd^ 
the  hopeful  words  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Slate,  by  careful  ioqni 
and  anxious  cousideratiou.     But  solved  it  must  be  and  that|: 

Perhaps  the  most  painful,  but  in  another  sense  most  rcassuri: 
come  of  a  ftdl  study  of  this  problem  is  the  conclusion  that  the 
evils  are  distiuctly  the  fault  of  nobody  among  permanent  or 
officialB.     They  are  the  resultants  of  a  variety  of  circnmstancei 
forces  J  they  are,  as  it  were,  natural  developments  which  can  nor 
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but  coald  not  liavc  been  befoKj  dealt  with  in  a  complete  tod  iatU- 
(actoiy  manner. 

Tbe  erUs  tlicmsclTcs  arc  widely  recognized,  and  remedies  freely 
proposed.      As  a  rule,  these  proposals  arc  mndc  in  some  partieular 
criBU  and  the  horizon  of  treatmeitt  is  too  confined.      Few  »cem  to 
kaovj  for  instance^  that  "  the  Cape  "  ia  only  one  of  seven  Govero- 
Bienta  in  South  Africa,  iudupeiidcut  of  each  gther.     Tbuii  tbe  Pall 
Malt  Gaselte  once  proposed  "  the   establishment  of   a  permaocnl 
Native  Dcpartiucal  at  the  Cape,  emp'jwere<l  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  deal  iu  concert  with  the  Culuuial  Uoveroment  with  all  native 
qoeAtions  as  they  arise,  on  certain  easily  defined  and  well-established 
lines.''     Mr.  Saul   Solomon,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Cape  statesmen^ 
also  advocatea  Uic  government  of  native  districts  from  Lome  tbrougli 
the  gorenior  at  the  Cape,    and  by  means   of  a  special  magisterial 
and  police  service,  leaving  some  kind  of  veto  to  the  Cape  Pnrliamcot. 
The  practical  objcctiuus  to  such  a  course  which  arc  at  once  obvious 
are  that  large  areas,  noir  or  hereafter  more  or  Less  under  British 
iofinence  and  for  which  the  British  arc  responsible,  arc  altogethcnin- 
provided  for,  as  are  many  native  districti  contiguous  to  Natal.      There 
is  the  recent  instance  of  Beehuanaland.     Neither  the  Govemment 
nor  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  been  able  to  come  to 
aay  decision  as  to  that  enormous  native  territory.      Had  a  "  Native 
DepartmeDt "  or  "Governor"  to  wait  for  the  advice  or  consent  of 
tbe  Cape  Colony  authorities,  he  might  often  have  to  wait  until  tbe 
oecaaion  for  action  was  gone  for  ever,  and  he  would  fre(]ueiitly  find 
that  advice  given  one  year  would  be  reversed  the  next.      But  all  the 
tchemea  which  involve  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Governments  most  iurolve  joint  control  aod  joint  eontribu- 
tioD,  if  they  are  to  be  practically  successful.     These  are  matters  even 
Dora  difficult  of  adjustment  than  joint  advice. 

Lord  Grey  advises — "  The  management  of  our  relations  with  tbe 

tnbea,  which  arc  more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  British  iodnence, 

u  veil  as  with  the  Bcpnblics   of  the   Transvaal  and   the  Orange 

^tftte,  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  sole  control  of  tbe  Governor 

«ad  High  Cornmiasioser  who  represents  tbe  Crown,  without  his  being 

Wporcd  fay  having  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mininteni  responsible  to 

^  local  Parliaments  only.''     The  Utc  Sir  Dartlc  Frere  would  place 

*illi  tbe  natives,  bat  under  the  orders  of  the    High   Commisioncr, 

"  aa  English  official  entrusted  with  sufficient  powers,  and  charged  to 

^o  right  and  execute  justice  according  to  KngUsh  idea*,  but  through 

*k«tiw  machinery  of  sdminiatratiou,  and  to  give  security  of  life  and 

^gperty  to  tbe  people."     It  is,  however,  to  a  speech  of  Lonl  Car- 

•■•voo's,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  we  can  tarn  for  tbe  mo«t  Mmoise 

•••wiption  of  the  complete  type  of  administration  that  is  requisite : — 

"The  power  of  responsible  government  in  the  colony  was  by  no 
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mcaus  tbe  best  iuatniraent  for  dealing  vitli  tlie  ntttivea  on  oatire 
affairs.     These  native  tribes  louked  iritb  mucb  more  coufideuce  to  a 
single  bead,  sucb  as  the  Queen  or  a  resident  guveroor,  tbau   to  ozt 
assembly  of  respoasible  represeutatives.     Tbe  very  system   of  parlia- 
meutary    goverumeut   involved   a   frequcut   chaoge   of   officera  and 
functtouaries,  aud    it   was   impossible  iu   such   circumstances  there 
could  be  tbat  fixity  aud  coutinuiLy  of  goverument  which  was  abso- 
lutely essential  in  dealing  with  native  races.     A  far  easier  aud  betttr 
system  of  government  for  such  a  country  and  people  would  be  »(ll^ ' 
thing  in  the  nature  of  the  government  of  Crown  colonies,  bnt  of  tlie 
Kimplest  possible  kind.      What  wc  had  to  do  was  to  make  every  utif; 
feel  tbat  justice  was  administered  as  between  man  and  man." 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  key-note  of  a  complete  system  bn 
not  yet  been  irtruck  by  any  of  the  statesmen  who  have  dealt  ■ilk 
this  question.  Many  home  statesmen  hare  failed  to  grasp  actial 
gco^aphical  conditions  ;  the  horizon  of  the  South  A5ican  statemto 
is  too  often  limited  to  that  of  his  own  colony.  In  short,  it  tjiy  be 
said  that  hitherto  progress  in  South  Africa  has  been  retudtd 
because  most  of  the  measures  applied  have  been  interfered  witfc, 
either  by  those  who  did  not  know  South  Africa  or  by  those  who  did 
not  know  any  other  country. 

Taking  a  properly  wide  view  it  becomes  most  evident  that,  if  ibg 
English  are  to  redeem  their  pledge  to  protect  the  natives,  aud  iha 
their  desire  to  relieve  their  own  two  colonies  of  the  grcatent  hurdn 
under  which  they  struggle  at  present,  the  English  nation  must  ukt 
up  this  native  qucatiou  as  a  whole.  We  must  deal  on  commia 
lines  with  Ucchnanaland,  Basutoland,  the  Tranake!  territories,  aad 
Zululand.  In  so  doing  all  things  will  come  easier;  ccodobt, 
security,  and  success  arc  thus,  and  thus  alone,  to  be  ensured.  Tbi 
is  the  problem.  Local  cx|)cncncc  coupled  with  applicable  experitsec 
of  what  has  been  successfully  done  in  other  places,  suggests  a  ^nt^ 
ticablc  and  easy  solution.  But  these  things  can  only  be  cairiri 
through  under  the  seal  of  authority.  The  political  exigencies  of  tbe 
Liberal  Government  prevented  their  formulating,  at  the  time,  mt 
permanent  native  policy  for  South  Africa,  or  drawing  upon  ihetmpie 
knowledge  and  experience  at  the  command  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  Conservative  Government  naturally  hold  their  hand  just  nw, , 
but  tbe  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has  said  that  inquiry  and  ooo- 
eideratton  may  easily  lead  to  action.  Many  advocate  the  proapt 
reference  of  tbe  whole  question  to  a  Koyal  Commission.  Certainlir 
there  must  be  a  coltectiug  and  a  collating,  by  independent  baudi,Df 
the  necessary  information  ;  above  all,  there  must  be  hearty  co- 
operation between  the  home  and  the  colonial  authorities.  Br  thai 
inaugurating  a  new  and  fundamental  departure  iu  South  Afticsu 
native  policy  the  Imperial  Government  may  rid  both   South  A&iet 
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ind  Eoglaod  of  an  exhaiuting  political  abscesa  that  has  defied  all 
Mlliative  trcattnout. 

The  present  position  of  aSaira  m  South  Africa  is  favourable  to 
kach  a  new  dejiarture.  The  Englisli  taxpayer  has  just  put  dowD  a 
milliou  sterling  iu  Berhuanalaud  ;  in  ilasutolaiid  and  tlie  Trauskei 
wmctliiag  strenuous  will  hare  to  be  done  to  vindicate  our  auttiority, 
ludj  indeed,  our  reputation ;  Zululand  appears  to  be  on  thu  eve  of 
unesatioD.  Now,  is  therefore  the  accepted  time.  Tlic  Trauskei  is 
bnediog  troubles  from  vhicb  the  Cape  Uovemment  «rouId  fain  csRa[>e  ; 
I  ihfi  feeling  is  strong  in  the  Cape  Colony  that  it  is  foolish  for  so  young 
I  leommnnity  to  burden  itself  with  affairs  outside  ita  own  already  vast 
ttmlories. 

Some  remedy,  then,  must  he  devised  -which  will  bring  the  natives 
jcimanently  under  the  control  of  consistent  civilization,  and  imnic- 
liitely  under  the  control  of  force  immeasurably  their  superior.  We 
ibfll  thus  and  thns  alone  fulfil  to  them  our  pledges  in  the  cau<4C  of 
Umnity  and  justice  ;  vc  xhall  relieve  our  fellow-countrymen  of  the 
Oife  Colony  and  Natal  of  harassing  and  distracting  burdens,  and 
lufe  them  free  and  unfettered  to  concentrate  all  their  energies  and 
MtciitioD  on  the  development  of  their  owu  resources.  We  sliall 
foUov  at  once  our  duty  and  our  interest  in  thus  taking  a  new 
I  dipartUTC  iu  South  Africau  native  policy.  And  tbat  departure  must 
be  based  on  unprejudiced  inijuiry,  and  proceed  in  the  direction  of 
iudtatiag  a  new  independent  control  of  native  aflTairs.  And  it  can 
.  aly  be  nndertaken  vhh  i^uccess  by  bringing  to  its  aid  both  the  local 
eiperience  of  the  colonists  and  the  vorld-widc  experience  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 

In  this  article  I  have  shown  what  definite  work  may  be  at 
once  undertaken  by  the  autliorities  in  South  Africa  as  well  as  by  the 
Ifliperial  anthoritics — the  one  in  various  internal  matters,  and  the 
(idier  in  promptly  defining  and  solving  the  great  problem  of  a  defi- 
nite Dative  policy — in  order  to  secure  at  the  least  expenditure  a  better 
piwperity  for  both  Europeans  aud  natives  in  South  Africa.  1  com- 
aenced  by  pointing  out  that  the  English  taxpayer  has  sown  as  seed 
b  South  Africa  at  least  .4:30,000,000  of  invested  moneys,  and  that 
Ik  hu  weeded  and  watered  and  guarded  this  domain  by  continuous 
Cipeoditure,  which  in  the  total  already  reaches  many  millions 
ittrling.  The  harvest-time  approaches  when  he  may,  if  be  will, 
mp  the  fruits  of  all  this,  not  only  in  opening  np  new  channels  for 
Ills  own  trade,  but  ulsoin  assisting  his  fellow-citizeus  in  South  Africa 
to  attain  to  a  substantial  prosperity  greater  than  any  they  have  yet 
ioa*n,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  securing  to  several  millions  of 
Mtives  for  whose  well-being  he  lias  already  made  himself  morally 
nspousible,  unprecedented  advance  on  the  paths  of  Christianity  and 
dTDixatioD. 

Georok  Baden-Puwell, 


RECREATIVE    LEARNING    AND 
VOLUNTARY  TEACHING, 


IN  a  paper  read  last  year  at  the  Birmmgham  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  Mr.  Walter  Besaui  drew  attention  to 
what  he  called  "  the  great  voluntary  movement  of  the  present  day." 
"  It  is  the  noblest  thing/*  he  said,  "  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  1 
beliere  it  ia  only  just  beginning.  More  and  more  we  are  getting 
voUmtccr  labour  into  almost  every  department." 

Mr.  ficsant's  object  in  »i]cakiug  was  to  point  out  a  fresh  channel 
for  tlie  energies  of  voluntary  workers.  He  told  of  the  grim  and 
sordid  nglineaa  and  dullness  M'hich  wrap  the  lives  of  tbousauds  upon 
thousands  of  the  dwellers  in  East  Loodon — "  the  biggest,  ugliest, 
and  meanest  city  in  the  whole  world  ; "  of  the  men  and  women  who 
arc  crowded  together  to  minister  to  our  needs  and  luxuriesj  tbeir 
own  existence  empty  of  all  that  makes  life  bright  or  beautiful,  while 
temptationB  to  that  which  is  evil  and  debasing  beset  ^em  on  every 
side.  And  then  he  apoke,  as  an  artist  may,  of  the  beauty  and  the 
joy  of  art.  ^M 

"No  life,"  Ic  Buiil,  "can  be  wholly  unhappy  which  is  chtered  by  th^^ 
power  of  playing  no  instrumtnr,  dancing,  poiming,  carving,  modelling,  ain^_ 
ing,  making  tiction,  writing  pot^try  ;  it  is  not  neceanary  to  do  thew  tilings  ^^^ 
well  aa  to  he  itblc  to  lire  by  tbem,  but  every  mnn  who  practines  oq«  of  tL^ac 
&rla  is  during  bis  work  drawn  ont   of  bimsclt'  and  away  from  tlm  bod  C'^o- 

ditioits  of  hia  life W«  winH  tlint  every  boy  and  every  girl  shall  lev&ru 

Nometliing,  and  it  matters  liuW  wbetber  we  make  )iiiii  dtaw,  dedgn,  p^B.ixit, 
iluconitn,  Ciirve,  work  in  bruM  or  in  Icatlier,  ....  provided  b9  In 
instructed  in  tlio  true  principles  of  art.  luiaginu,  if  you  can,  a  time  wlia^xi.  ia 
pvery  family  of  hoyji  and  girlB  one  shall  be  n  muscinn,  and  another  n  ca>T-rer 
in  wood,  aikd  a  third  a  painter;  wlien  Gvory  home  elinll  be  full  of  artistic;  tutd 
hrnntiful  things,  and  tho  present  uglineea  be  only  remembered  ns  a  kind  of  t*»d 
dream.  This  may  appear  to  Borae  impossible ;  but  it  is,  on  the  other  liand, 
very  possible,  and  sure  to  come  to  pass  in  the  immediate  future." 
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What  then  ilr.  Besant  asked  of  England^a  voluntary  workers  was 
tbat  they  should  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  to  see  and  the  eara  of  the 
deaf  to  hear  that  which  is  lovely  aud  of  good  report ;  that  they  should 
develop  the  instinct  of  making  in  hands  for  which  in  idle  hours  the 
spirit  of  evil  is  apt  to  find  employment  in  a  distinctly  opposite 
direction;  in  a  word,  that  they  should  bring  the  joy  and  innocent 
recreatioD  of  art  as  a  familiar  factor  into  the  people's  lives,  a  Bplciidid 
and  priceless  gift  from  the  rich  to  the  poor. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  that  what  to  some  may 
appear  a  mcro  Utopian  dream  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  vital  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  practical  qnestions  of  elementary  education ; 
that  the  working  classes  themselves  are  beginning  to  recognize  tliia 
connection,  and  to  tell  those  who  may  wish  to  take  a  part  in  this 
new  educational  work  how  much  their  services  are  needed  at  the 
preacnt  moment,  and  how  they  may  at  once  begin  to  help. 

When,  fourteen   years  ago,  education  became  compulsory  in  the 
^TJaited    Kingdom,    many  of   the    advocates    of   the    new   Act   felt 
exceedingly  ftanguine  a»  to  its  moral  results.      But  the  connection 
between  good  conduct  and  book-leamieg  is  not  so  cloae  as  might  at 
first   sight   be   inferred   from    columns   vhereiu    the    educated  aud 
criminal    classes  ligure  in  opposing   array.      Within  the  past   few 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  advauce  in  public  oplnioa  as  to  the 
necessity  tor  the  industrial  clement  iu  educatiou  which  is  intended 
to  form  the  character.     In  re-forming  the  character  which  has  been 
allowed  to  become  blemished,  iudustrial  traiuiog  tukcs  every  day  a 
more  assured  position.     No  weed  grows  faatcr  in  neglected  sail  than 
mischief  grows  in  the  soil  of  idleness,  aud  this  fact  is  recognized  atid 
acted   on   iu   reformatories ;  the   weeds   arc  uprooted,  and  the  soil 
cvefully  cultivated  to  bear  a  very  different  crop.     But  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  if  industrial  trainiug  were  made  part  of  the 
tdacation   of  every  child ;  nay,  more^  if  pains  were  taken  to  make 
CTery  child  love  indnstry  and  take  an  intelligent  interest  and  pleasure 
in  lutng  its  hands  and  eyes,  who  can  say  how  much  waste,  aud  worse 
thu  waste,  of  human  life  and  ability  might  be  saved,  or  to  what  ex- 
lent  the  necessity  for  our  vast  and  expensive  machinery  of  prisons 
nd  reformatories  might  be  done  away  ?     Impatience  of  waste  is  a 
daraetenatic  of  the  present  century.     The  increasing  desire  of  the 
rich  unemployed  for  work  bears  witness  to  this  feeling.      Here,  then, 
■  a  great  unosed  force  waiting  for   employment,  and  a  good  task 
wiittDg  to  be  performed.      I  shall  try  to  Hhow  that  the  task  is  one 
vhich  calls  for  the  very  qualifications  which  those  possessed  of  leisure 
uul  general  culture  are  best  able  to  bring  to  it. 

As  to  the  degree  of  industrial  training  which  it  is  desirable  to 
Kive  to  children  generaUy,  let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  a  well-known 
French  authority. 
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"Id  converRation,  M.  Xiaiig  expr«sBed  to  ttie  Commiasioaen  hit  riews 
oerning  the  tinestion  of  Mchnical  edncatioo  ai  carried  ont  io  France,  moi 
especially  with  regnnl  to  iipprentice  schools.  He  is  itrongly  in  tbrour  of  ih 
introduodon,  even  into  the  pritnarj  school,  of  a  ccruin  amounc  of  liuntlicn 
work  ;  yet  he  doc*  not  think  thnt  the  establisliment  of  spMial  AppreoU'ceihi 
schools  shonl'l  be  largely  promoted,  lie  conceives  that  the  iocrodactiaa  i 
such  toAnueil  inAtructioii  should  be  mado  oaly  to  the  ext4>at  of  glvinc  boys 
certiiin  amount  of  readiness  and  aptitude  in  oaing  their  hnnds.  He  belief^ 
that  these  exercises  not  only  give  lliein  this  valanbte  power,  bnt  lik<!wui 
^eatly  develop  their  Ibculties  of  observation.  A  general  iocrcnap  in  tF^ 
kind  of  ntftnaiU  instruction  to  more  th&a  three  hours  per  we«k  he  w(k«J 
deprecate,  believing  that  ihi.*  municiphliiy  or  State  is  not  called  upon  to  fumi| 
iDch  instruction  as  •qualities  for  any  uoc  pKrticuiur  trade,  but  simply  to  go  ^ 
far  M  that  the  knowledge  gained  uioy  bo  applied  tu  trades  geaeraJiy."* 

There  are  roany  considerations  wbicb  mast  be  borae  in  mind  i^ 
choosiag  the  special  occupations  which  are  to  create  the  "readiaets 
aud  aptitude"  of  which  M.  Laog  speaks,  aud  which  draw  out  tlie 
powers  of  observation.  For  the  younger  pupils  it  must  be  lucti  n 
vill  not  demaQd  much  strain  of  muscle,  and  for  all  it  must  be  of  a 
nature  which  will  not  overtax  either  the  miod  or  body  of  puptU  win 
are  tired  with  mental  escrcises.  To  introduce  a  dry  and  tedioM 
species  of  handwork  would  be  to  disgust  the  younger  pupils  »itli 
industrial  occupations,  and  predispose  them  to  idleness  tn  holidiji 
time  ;  it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  he  of  a  kind  to  attract  and  iutmit 
them,  a  grcut  point  bcinf^  f^tncd  if  they  will  practise  it  volnntiTtlf 
at  home.  Some  of  the  limitations  which  attach  to  what  arc  termal 
"  peasant  industries  "  apply  also  to  occupations  suited  for  cducatloial 
purposes.  The  "  plant '''  required  ouglit  not  to  be  cumbrous  or  «• 
pensive ;  the  woik  should  be  such  as  can  l>e  practised  without  iocof 
venience  in  an  ordinary  dwelling,  aud  which  can  be  taken  up  ind 
laid  down  readily  by  those  who  are  liable  to  be  called  away  by  othtr 
avocations.  As  to  what  are  suitable  employments  for  educslioitti 
purposes,  Kature  seems  to  poiut  them  out  with  almost  singular  clenr- 
ness.  There  is  scarcely  a  childish  iusUnct  of  manual  activity  wlttck 
does  not  find  \X»  reflex  and  cunHummatiou  in  some  of  tbo«e  siaifdcr 
forms  of  artistic  handicraft  which  have  been  aud  cvcrvitlbedic 
delisbt  of  men  and  women  in  every  age  aud  couutry.  Few  oavpi- 
tions  arc  more  distinctly  educative  than  clay-modelling,  aud  cby 
modelling  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  glorified  mud-piu  mnkiug, 
just  as  wuod-carving  may  he  considered  as  the  sublimated  whitUiug 
of  sticks.  It  is  but  a  step  from  the  simpler  and  a|iparcQtly  ioitiuc- 
tivc  process  to  the  more  refined  and  complex,  and  the  transition  » 
one  BO  entirely  in  accordance  with  Nature's  diclationi  that  we  m 
not  feel  Rurprixcd  that  children  manifest  in  experiencing  it  tlic  engcT' 
ness  and  plcjuiire  which  usually  attend  any  purely  natural  develo|in)ra.' 
of  the  instincts.     Other  minor  arts  might  be  named  vbich  bcvtta 
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•amc  close  and  obrjoua  relation  to  the  rudimentary  occupationn  wliich 
appear  to  occur  to  every  child  who  plays  with  sticks  or  straws,  mud 
or  pcbbici,  by  field  or  roadway.     The  children  of  the  wcaltliicr 
danes  are  as  a  rule  overladca  with   ready-made  toys  in  a  manner 
wbidi  is  not  conducive   to  developing   llie  creatiro  instinct,  and  tlio 
vholesoDQe  desire  which  maDifests  itself  to  fathom  the  secrets  of  oon> 
struction — to  ascertain  what  is  itiside  a  costly  plaything,  what  "  makes 
it  go " — is  not   always   regarded   with  due  appreciation  by  nursery 
authorities.      Wanton  destruction,  which  likewise  manifests  itself  in 
well-to-do  nurseries   and  elsewhere,  is  something  ditTercDt ;  it  is  the 
iostinct  of  activity  perverted    and   degeneratetl   by  neglect,   bearing 
poisonous  instead  of  wholesome    fruit.     There  is  something  pathetic 
io  a  child's  eagerness  to  '*  make  things,"  its  pride  iu  supposed  success, 
its  abortive  efforts — efforts  too   often    put   aside   by  parents  with  a 
smile,  some  game  or  purely  mechanical  occupation  being  substituted, 
which  makes  less  mess  and  gives  less  trouble,  while  it  perhaps  does 
nothing  to  draw  forth   the   innate  powers   which  bad   been  forcing 
themselres  into  notice,  and  hungrily  presenting  themselves  for  appro- 
priate nurture.    No  instinct  requires  more  careful  or  delicate  handling 
than  this  divine  instinet  of  creation,  if  it   is  to   be   brought  to  f<ill 
maturity,  and  bear  its  ripened  fruit  tbroagh  all  future  life :  frait  not 
evidenced  only  in  the  making  of  tangible   things,  but   fruit  of  wise 
and  well-ordered  energy,  directed  to  the  orderly  and  iKautiftil  maklof 
and  shaping  of  life  itself.      The  occupations   chosen   must   be  pfO- 
portioned  to  the  child's  growing  powers,  and  every  incentive  ^mto 
peneterance  aud  thorotiyfinfn* ;  things  may  !«  made  too  tuj  M  well 
u  too  difficult,  but  the  child  must  be  tenderly  and  patiently  helped 
to  overcome  difCcidtits  which  might  readily  prove  too  much  for  tbe 
nond  hbre  tliat  ought  gradoaUy  to  strengthen  along  with  the  meaUl 
ssd  pbystcaL.      Such  work  is  esaeatially  work  for  cultivated  womon. 

Three  years  ago,  in  orging  the  Deed  of  mtrodnoog  baodworit  into 
oar  elementary  icboDla,*  1  described  an  experisMBt  tfaen  han^  tritd 
ia  FhQadelphia.  That  experiasent  was  based  on  the  principle  that  % 
<kild  wboae  faruna  and  mnacla  sere  not  snfiUnentfjr  dwrioptd  to  make 
it  dmrable  that  be  sboald  be  taagbt ''  »  serioos  or  Mfcve  brsofit  of 
niostry,"  might  be  so  trained  fay  means  of  easj  and  attraetiT* 
oocnpttions,  prafUftioBcd  to  ba  afsaad  apnbiKtien,  that  be  "  iboaU 
!» iblB  to  take  np  anjr  fciid  vi  baJwarii  mdily  and  {atdTifnitif « 
W  as  to  learn  a  trade  sooner  than  be  wooM  oehenrise  fanre  do*e.''t 
itantber  principle,  noc  jc<  wBiiindy  muapuauA  in  Eiim^,  fay  at 
the  biae  of  the  Phibaelpfciaa  c^oimac  0ni«B  aw«t  aoC  \m 
Uttglit,  u  it  too  frequently  ia  with  ■•,  m  «  braneb  merely ;  it  invM 
U  Kgaided  aa  the  very  moC  of  awiiriirT  ia  artMCsa   bffhlwMlk. 


t  Froa>p^iri—db^hs«slwimi»y<rfA<»byC.fa.  I.«laM,  FsK,  4,  )4MI>. 
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Moreover,  the  element  of  enjoyment  was  rccog;nizcd  and  emphasized. 
Tliis  was  no  sentimental  question  of  sugaring  an  unpleasant  medicine, 
of  that  shrinking  from  what  is  difficult  ur  disagreeable,  which  eharac- 
tcrizcs  a  feeble  gcneratiou.  Rather  it  waa  tlio  affirmation  that  the 
food  most  etuily  assimilated  by  the  youngs  and  which  most  tends  to 
growth,  is  not  that  which  is  dry  and  didicult  of  mastication ;  that 
Nature  iutended  the  deTelopmeat  of  the  creatire  instinct  to  be 
atlended  by  the  nittiiral  pleasure  which  follow*  the  deTelopment  of 
other  healthy  instincts;  that  as  the  bird  "wings  and  sings."  so 
yonth  ehould  rejoice  in  making  and  shaping,  in  beauty  of  colour 
and  form,  in  the  growing  skill  of  the  "  cunning  workman/'  in  "  the 
fiuding  out  of  many  iuveutions/'  The  results  of  sueh  natural 
dcTclopmcnt  would  be  onduritig.  Whatever  "  unhealthy  and  orcr- 
darkcned  ways  "  might  await  the  pupil  in  after-life,  whatever  grim- 
ncss  of  mechanical  drudgeries,  some  shape  of  beauty^  some  memory 
of  work  that  was  full  of  enjoyment,  would  still  be  with  him  to  move 
away  the  pall  from  his  spirit.  In  the  evening,  his  day's  labour  past, 
he  would  Rtitl  be  able  to  turn  to  some  recreative  occupation  learned 
in  school -days,  happy  in  carrying  it  to  greater  perfection  or  more  com- 
plicated results,  "  for  the  artist  never  grows  old."  Knuwiug  the  way 
to  do  so,  he  would  be  led  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  his 
home  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  there  arc  few  greater  safe- 
guards to  a  man  than  pride  iu  his  home.  Pk-a»ure  would  be  asao- 
ctatcd  with  that  which  is  creative,  not  with  that  which  is  destractire ; 
with  activity,  not  with  idleness.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the 
rbiladelphiau  system  is  gaining  ground  with  our  practical  Traoa- 
atlantic  neighbours,  and  is  not  only  making  way  iu  schools,  hut  ii 
also  attracting  attentioa  in  connection  with  questions  of  reform  iaj 
prisons  and  asylums. 

A  little  book  X  by  Mr.  Lelaud,  the  originator  of  the  ajrstem,  he-] 
came  popular  iu  Kngland.  The  plan  of  village  classes  was  suggested, 
and,  like  a  eccd  blown  across  the  sea,  the  idea  took  root  in  Kngland. 
The  occupationa  which  had  been  tried  in  Philadelphia  were  the 
minor  arts,  some  of  which  are  practised  with  very  practical  financial 
result  by  children  and  pcusaut»  iu  other  countries,  and  the  best 
known  of  which  arc  frequently  practised  hy  amateurs  in  our  own, 
but  practised  often  iu  a  half-bear  ted  way,  which  leads  to  small  result, 
owing  to  a  feeling  that  tlic  amount  of  time  and  energy  expended  on 
occupations  which  are  taken  ap  only  for  amusement  is  scarcely 
justifiable  in  an  age  when  so  much  serious  work  puts  forth  its  higher 
claims.  By  some  such  workers  the  prospect  of  employing  their 
talents  for  art  handicraft  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  uaefid  waj 
was  felt  as  a  real  happiness.  Boys  and  youths  were  gathered  into 
small  classes  held  on  Saturdays,  or  the  cvcuiugs  of  other  week-days,. 
«  "  TLe  Minor  Aib."    By  C.  Q.  Leknd.     MufmilUn  k,  Co. 
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the  work  soon  developed  in  &  way  which  ccrtoinly  wai  not 
Ipccted  at  the  outset.  ^VQod-carving  was  the  art  first  and  still 
cbi^J  practised,  on  art  so  well  Etdnpted  for  educational  purposes  that 
^  Sweden  it  now  foroia  part  of  the  national  nchoul  course.  Boys 
gud  teachers  alike  delighted  iu  the  attempt,  and  iu  the  absence  of 
(my  «ort  of  hard  training,  beyond  drawing,  in  the  pupil's  school  life, 
jt  -was  felt  that  the  work,  at  first  undertaken  simply  with  a  view 
to  recreation,  might,  judiciously  carried  on,  become  a  useful  factor 
io,   tlicir  practical  edueation, 

"Without  entering  into  the  vexed  questioa  of  how  much  a  State 

QUght  or  ought  not  to  do  for  the  general  iuatruction  of  its  children, 

it   n&y  be  interesting  tn   this  context,  to  show  the  position  which 

■Eoglao*!  occupies  relatively  to  other  countries,  in  regard  to  educational 

^xpeuditxire. 

^k  "  la  considering,"  say  the  Technical  Com  mtttsi  oners,  "  by  whom  tlie  coat  of 
H|^  turther  deT«lopment  of  technical  eijumtion  xhould  b«  borne,  vre  miiat  not 
BjbfSt*  dat,  if  it  be  true  that  in  foreign  couatma  ulmosl  tli«  eiiLira  cokC  uf  the 
hig^***' S^^^^i^  '■"<'  teciinivftl  inxLructiuu  is  boruo  by  the  Statv,  on  the  other 
^4  the  highest  elemciiUry  nud  wcondary  instruction  in  science  falU  oa.  Uio 
toaliti«s  to  a  much  grtsler  est€ul  llisn  with  us;  whilst  as  to  Uio  ordinary 
etcaieatary  schools  the  cost  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  is  almost  excluairuly 
bone  by  the  localitiea;  and  this  was  aldo  the  case  in  L'mnce  and  Belgium, 
HDlil  the  people  of  ttiost)  countries  bccnme  impatient  ot'  t1io  luincntable  absence 
ofpriniDrj-  instruction  on  the  part  of  vasi  numbers  of  the  rural,  and  in  sodic 
lutsflocs  of  tlio  town  population — an  evil  which  large  State  subventions  alone 
«dd  cm*  within  any  reasonable  period  of  lime.  With  the  exception  of 
FnuM,  there  is  no  European  coimlry  of  th<?  firat  raulc  that  has  an  imperial 
bodget  for  education  comgiarablv  in  amount  Lo  our  own.  In  the  IJiiited 
luB|doiii  at  least  oiie-hulf  of  tho  cost  ol'  vlviituutnry  education  t«  defrayed  out 
ofioiperial  ftinds,  and  ihu  iiuttritctloa  of  urtisuns  in  Bcloncv  and  art  is  almost 
Mlirely  borne  by  the  •State.  Hunce  it  will  be  noceesxry  to  look  in  the  main 
to  local  resources  for  any  large  addition  to  tbu  funds  required  for  the  further 
dtTclopni«ot  of  technical  instruction  in  this  couutry," 

It  may  be  added  that  the  State  expenditure  on  education  in  the 

United  States  exceeds  our  own.      In  Ireland,  where  a  special   need 

for  band-traiuing  exists,  a  special   effort  was   made  by  the  Com- 

ffliitioners  to  arouse  local  effort  iu  establishing  handwork  classes  in 

coDDOctioQ  with  the  elementary  scliouls.     A  circular  druwiug  uttcn- 

tion  to  the  subject  wa.s  widely  disscmiuated  throughout  the  country, 

but  the   soil   hrh  nut  generally  prepared  to  receive  the   scud   thus 

•om.**'    At  that  time,  however,  a  few  workers  here  and  there  in  the 

(Wintry  were  already  beginning  to  gather  a  handful  uf  lads  into  such 

little  recreation  classes  as  I   have  alluded  to.      Undoubtedly  some 

practical  demoustratiou  of  this  kind  is  what  is  needed  ns  n  first  step 

both   iu  Ireland  and   elsewhere.     The  sight  of  a  few  boys  actually 

learning  to  use  their  hands  and  employing  their  idle  hours  in  pro- 

*  S«ooad  Report  of  tlie    Hoyai  Coianiiuiouera  on  T«clin)cal   Instruction,   voL   i. 
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<lucin^  saleaWc  work  brings  home  some  at  least  of  tbe  uses  of 
industrial  training  in  a  iray  which  nothing  else  is  likely  to  do  as 
effectually.  Moreover,  if  the  teachers  arc  persons  mixing  tu  fhc 
general  society  of  the  ucighbourLood,  a  degree  of  healthy  interest  is 
aroused  omougst  those  best  able  to  stir  up  "local  effort."  Stimn- 
latiog  efforts  are  brought  to  bear  which  would  be  absent  were  the 
affair  nbolly  one  of  official  routine.  The  Commisiiioiiers,  prompt  to 
encourage  any  wholesome  effort,  however  siuall,  showed  in  their 
attitude  towards  these  little  beginnings  an  unvarviug  kindnesn  uad 
appreciation  which  has  gone  far  to  bring  about  the  development  of 
the  movement  which  has  recently  taken  place.  The  first  village 
classci  resulted  iu  the  formation  of  others  both  in  town  and  country. 
In  some  the  teaching  was  quite  free,  iu  others  a  small  fee  was 
exacted;  tools  for  working  at  home  were  Ictit  on  receipt  of  a  trilling 
payment ;  prizes  were  givcu,  and  small  local  enhibition^  held.  It 
was  the  cumbincd  promise  and  shortconnngn  of  the  little  classes, 
their  obvious  nKefuineaH  and  capability  of  development,  and  the  nceil 
of  union  and  crganizntion  to  make  that  development  possible^  to 
foster  and  maintain  a  good  standard  of  work,  and  to  find  out  and 
lead  the  way  to  new  and  appropriate  branches  of  handicraft,  that 
led  to  the  formnlion  of  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association. 

The  lirst  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  was  held  last  July  at 
the  town-house  of  the  president.  Earl  Brownlow.  The  greater 
number  of  exhibits  were  of  wood-carving,  but  there  were  also  specimens 
of  rejjousti'  work  in  metal,  beaten  ironwork,  carved  chalk,  pottery, 
hand-spun  linen,  and  different  kiuds  of  needlework.  A  loan  exhibit 
uf  Swedish  hand-woven  stuffs  and  embroideries,  made  by  fisber- 
womcn,  and  used  both  fur  household  purposes  and  clotliing,  beautiful 
Fpecimens  of  embossed  leather  and  of  a  strong  species  of  mosaic, 
easily  made,  suggested  branches  which  are  likely  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  classes  before  long.  Among  the  visitors  and  purchasers  were 
M.K.H.  tbe  Princess  of  AV  a  tea  and  U.K. II.  the  Princess  Louise.  It 
was  pleasant  to  sec  some  pale-faced  London  boys  going  round  the 
exhibition,  and  pointing  nut  with  prido  what  they  thcroRelves  had 
done.  The  work  shown  was  the  outcome  of  hrtliduy  hours  happily 
spent  by  working  boys  and  men  and  girls  wlio  had  been  taught  by 
amateurs  with  or  without  professional  assistance,  and  nearly  all  was 
of  a  character  suitable  for  the  beautifying  of  working  men's  home*. 
No  one  looking  round  could  hel]i  feeling  that  a  fund  of  artistic 
ability  exists  in  our  islnuds,  if  any  one  will  take  the  pains  to  culti- 
vate it.  Some  l>eantifnl  rppouas/'  work  in  brass  from  Ke»wick  was 
greatly  admired,  and  deserves  especial  mention :  the  peasant  pupils 
had  been  entirely  taught  by  their  clergyman  and  his  wife,  who  speak 
most  warmly  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  work.  From  the  firet, 
indeed,  the  clergy,  especially  those  most  interested  in  the  temperance 
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Q)o  vemeat,  hare  showu  tlicmselves  pronijit  to  see  tbe  uses  of  recreative 
jigxi<3"'ork,  and  ercry  iustauce  like  this,  wUerc  energy  and  persever- 
gooc  have  attained  such  practical  result,  must  be  felt  as  an  encourage- 
aeot  by  all. 

Tlie  work,  done  in  manual  education  by  tlie  Brotbem  and  Sisters 

g{  -fclie  reli^ous  orders,  botb  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent  is  too  veil 

iaOitrn  to  require  comment.    Why  should  this  beneficeut  work  be  con- 

fiae^l  to  tbe  clerical  body  or  to  the  interior  of  convents  ?     There  are 

[ilcoty  of  laymen,  and   eren  a  greater  number  of  womeOj  in  every 

county  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  would  lead  happier  litcs  if  part 

»erc  devoted  to  mi  occupation  which  offers  ao  wide  a  field  for  different 

kinds  of  talents  and  degrees  of  capability.     1  have  already  pointed 

oot  how  obviously  snitable  and  delightful  au  occupation  for  women 

19  the  task  of  developing  the  creative  instinct  in  children  ;  from  per- 

soo.'i  exjicriencc  and  the  experience  of  friends,  I  have  uo  hesitation 

jn  «aying  that  the  influence  of  ladies  is  also  bencBcial  at  a  later  age, 

irbea  growing  lads,  and  girls  too,  arc  likely  to  shake  off  restraint, 

uid  when  taming  and  civilizing  influences  are  specially  desirable. 

Jia  point  of  fact,  since  the  idea  of  both  men  and  women  of 
leisure  finding  employment  in  tbe  voluntary  teaching  of  handwork 
ira&  tirst  mooted,  tbe  progress  of  its  popularity  has  beea  steadily 
^vaiicing. 

\eara   ago,  when  the  scheme  of  handwork  classes  was    still    in 

embryo,   Mr.    ^YBltcr   Bcsant  wrote    in   a   letter  of  tbe   "joy  and 

ddight "  which  such  work  might  bring  into  thousands  of  lives.     He 

spoke  of  the  pupils  ;  since  then  the  same  words  have  been  used  by  a 

teacher  to  describe  a  teacher's  feeling  about  it.     Perhaps  only  those 

who  have  been  actually  engaged  in  the  building  up  of  these  classes 

in  town  or  country — often  uphill   work  enough   at  the  outset — can 

understand  the  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  is  sometimes  engendered, 

Tkere  is  the  sense  of  dormant  power  wakened  and  utilized  ;  the  hap> 

ptaets  of  feeling   it  not  merely   a  pleasure   but   a   duty  to  become 

ptrfected  in   some   already  favourite  pursuit,  followed  no  longer  for 

lelfish  amusemeutj  but  for  the  good  of  others.     There  is  a  realization 

of  things   passed  by  before,  an  interest  in  the  technic]{ne  of  work, 

vhich  is  no   longer   a  matter  of  mere  dilettantism.     This  interest 

tprcads  curiously  in  a  neighbourhood,  and  is  not  confined  to  the 

teachers ;  friends  and  neighbours  become  good-humoured  ly  critical,  and 

qaeations  of  art  and    manufacture   are    discussed ;  old  continoutal 

treasures  are  looked  up  aud  new  oues  brought  home,  the  question 

being  more  and  more  frequeutly  aaked,  "  Why  don't  we  make  these 

tluDgs  over  here  ?  "     When  wo  think  what  a  large  portion  of  life  is 

covered  by  buying  and  selling,  making  aud  using,  aud  how  pernicious 

in  result  has  been  the  gap  which  has   hitherto  separated  the  buyin|^ 

iad  using  from  the  classes  actually  engaged  in  mauufacturc,  we  may 
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think  UopefuU^  of  all  that  a  closer  uoioo  and  better  uaderitaadiiig 
may  briug  in  ttieir  traiu.  m 

Then  there  is  the  gradual  growth  of  intereat  ia  the  pupils ;  the  * 
friendly  rclatioBs  of  a  new  and  pleasant  kind   established   between 
tfaow  who,  with  the  beat  will  in  the  world,  do  not  alw&Ts  know  how 
to  Bct  about  becomiiig  friends.      In  the  recreation- room  and  work- 
tiho])  the  desired  intercourse  becomes  cuy  and  natural.     There  U  sc^^ 
mnch  to  do,  to  show,  to  talk  about;  and  the  edncated  teacher  Stul^^ 
hinuclf  posscssM  of  what  to  hi^  pupils  is  a  wealth  of  general  hooi^^ 
ledge   which  they  arc  not  slow  to  dwell  upon.     The  utility  of  tl^j^ 
general  culture  comes  in  sometimes  in  unexpected  ways,  and  in  noQ^ 
more  than  in  the  teaching  of  design.     Practically  it  is  found  hot  |o 
commence  with  the  study  of  geometric  forms.     Here  Nature,  in  ]^ 
lower  iDorganic  kingdom,  may  be  called  on  to  Uluatrato  the  lawicf 
beauty  and  construction.     The  mineral  and  the  snow-crystal  nay  be 
brought  under  the  pupil's  obtLCrvation,  and  a  great  deal  that  ig  Liiicjr 
to  interest  him  aud  open  his  eyes  may  be  shown  without  atntjio^ 
au  inch  from  the  immediate  business  in  hand.     Yet  more  intere»tiii| 
are  the  later  stages,  wheu  some  of  the  simplest  laws  of  organic  gmtli 
may   bo   shown  in   Uieir  application  to  design,  and  Nature  in  W 
higher  forma  is  continually  appealed   to,  obscircd,  aud    considertd. 
Again,  there  is  the  historic  eoneideraliou  of  ornameut,  wliich  Icoilt  aa 
interest   to  every  public    building   with  which  the  pupils  may  le 
acquainted. 

Fart  of  the  work  of  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Associatkm 
has  been  to  open  studios  at  1,  Langham  Chambers,  W.,  vhof 
voluntary  teachers  arc  trained  in  a  variety  of  minor  arts,  and  bom 
whence  it  is  hoped,  in  time  to  send  forth  both  paid  and  volimtuj 
teachers  to  differcut  pubs  of  the  country.  An  application  has  beta 
made  to  and  granted  by  the  council  of  the  Society,  that  a  \uft 
number  of  voluntary  teachers  should  at  once  be  trained  on  spuoal 
terms  to  supply  the  demand  created  by  the  openiug  of  the  Loadoa 
Board  Schools  for  evening  classes,  which  are  to  be  at  once  ''  rccrea* 
tive  and  practical "  in  character.  Such  recreative  branches  as  are 
sot  iuclnded  in  the  Code  are  to  be  taught  by  voluntary  toacfacnt  and 
these  branches  iuclude  some  of  the  educative  minor  arts  which  it  is 
the  special  object  of  the  Association  to  eucourage.  These  schools  are 
being  opened  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  by  working  men- 
through  the  medium  of  their  Trades'  Council.  They  arc  practicall;?'; 
then,  asking  us  to  give  their  children  that  which  we  had  been  pre' 
paring  to  offer.  Need  it  bo  aatd  that  will  be  most  joyfully  given 
But  the  training  of  a  larf^e  number  of  tcachcn  on  special  terms 
be  a  strain  on  tlic  resources  of  this  infant  Hocicty — a  strain  increate^^ 
by  the  demands  for  help  which,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  countr^^ 
from  those  who  wish  to  start  village  classes  on  the  lines  which  hav»i^ 
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beeu  fuuud  to  succeed  best,  testify  to  tbc  need  of  the  vtork  which  has 

i    been  uuderlakcu.     When  the  need  ind  the  irork  arc  mure  widely 

Imown,  I  do  oot  bclicTf  wc   shall  have  loag  to  wait  fur  workers  or 

^for  funds  to  carry  out  our  task  widely  and  eilicicutty.      In  reading 

^|he  reports  of  societies  in   France  and  in  America  boaring  a  rcscni' 

^oiUnce  to  the  Home  Arta  Associatioi),  I  noticed  that  donations  were 

'     not  confined  to  money  only.     When  the  "  Sociutc  pour  I'Instructiou 

professioncUc  dea  Femmes  "  was  formed  in  Paris,  gifts  of  books  and 

materials  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  its  traioinK  school  were  freely 

made  by   wcll-known   public   individuals,  by   publishers,  merchants, 

and   private  persons.      Gifts   of  a  similar  description,  especiaUy  of 

snch  materials  as  wood,  brass,  leather,  kc,  and  Bpecimctta  of  artistic 

handicraft,  would  materially  assist  the  operations  of  the   Home  Arts 

'      uid  Industries  Asaociation,  especially  in  the  training  of  its  volnntary 

I      teachers. 

^^  In  Sweden  a  society  called  the  "  Tricnds  of  Handwork,"  connsttng 
^BfiVe  ours  of  a  large  number  of  payinf^  membcn,  is  assisted  by  a 
^■ttuU  grant  from  the  State.  Without  looking  for  this,  it  may  be 
^F  hoped  that  in  msuy  instances  the  local  classes  of  the  Home  Arts 
[  AMociation  may  win  their  way  to  a  grant  similar  in  priuciple  to  that 
I  sSonled  to  affiliated  cookery  classes  under  the  Code.  This,  however, 
^_  greatly  depends  on  the  power  of  the  Association  in  thu  fint  instance 
^B  tonisc  the  standard  of  their  work  to  a  satisfactory  levcl^  and  to 
dtrelop  thin  power  of  help  iu  the  Association. 

Odc  word  is  needed  as  to  the  position  which  the  association  occupies 

rcbtiTely  to  the  Ccpartuient  of  Science  and  Art  and  other  great  official 

orpnizations.  The  work  which  it  does  is  work  whidi  in  no  way  trespasses 

« theirs,  but,  on  the  coutrary,.  in  many  instances  Icadu  up  to  it      It 

•Inild  be  diatinetly  rec<^uized  that  the  training  given  to  the  pupils  in 

tkbandwork  classes  is  training  which  under  existing  circumstances 

t^r  would  not  otherwise  receive.    The  advantages  of  higher  technical 

trusiog  will   be   explained  and   impressed   upon  them  with  the  net 

raoltlhat  a  larger  number  of  students  will  probably  seek  to  obtain 

tWtt  adrantages  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  new  Society  not 

oiitent.     Pupils  will  be  encouraged  to  save  the  little  earnings  made 

in  the  handwork  classes,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  higher  technical 

nWmrtion  should  opportunity  arise.     But  while  thus  acting  as  the 

Widmaiden   of  these   greater   organizations,  it   may  he  maintained 

te  the  Society  proposes  to  do  a  work  in  many  respects  of  quite  a 

^>&*ent  and  separate  character  from  theirs,  and  which,  owing  to  its 

^■aiiiar  and   unofficial    natnre,   enters   into  the   hearts  and  lires 

■d  heme*  of  the  people  iu  a  way  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  merit 

<*  its  own. 

1  We  DO  wish  to  claim  for  the  Society's  clasaea  a  degree  of  use- 

B        Mb«  which  as  yet  is  but  very  partially  developed  ;  the  movement 
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is  atill  in  its  first  tentative  nage ;  there  is  xaueh  to  learn  and  to  amend; 
but  from  -what  I  have  already  experienced  and  obscrred,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  in  the  general  teachiog  of  handwork  to  boya  and  girls 
by  voluntary  instructors  gifted  with  leisure,  culture,  and  a  quiet 
enthusiasin  fur  tUeir  wortc,  tKere  Ilea  a  hope  of  achieremcut  of  which 
it  is  dilGcult  as  yet  to  predict  the  full  extent  and  value. 

Here,  then,  i*  work  for  the  unemployed.  The  voluntary  teachers 
required  for  Lonilou  alone  constitute  a  small  arrny^  and  other  towns 
are  throwing  opeo  their  schools  for  eveuing  classes  ia  the  same  way. 
Teachers  are  wauled  in  every  town  where  young  men  and  women 
and  chUdreu  need  wholesome  recreation  and  kind  and  educated 
friends  ;  in  every  village  where  bop  and  girts  are  to  be  found  wasting 
or  misusing  their  energies,  hoys  and  girls  capable  of  becoming  good 
and  useful  members  of  society  if  taken  by  the  band  and  wan  over 
to  industry  and  thrift. 

To  share  iu  such  work  on  appeal  is  made,  not  without  hope  of 
response,  to  those  who  may  etill  find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
"  unemployed." 

£.  L.  Jbiii 
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April  29,  1882,  there  died  at  Bournemouth,  at  the  age  of 

eighty,  John  NclaoQ  Darby,  whose  life  exercised  a   profo^md 

»nd  vcTf  Taricd  influence.     lie  founded  a  somewhat  obscure  sect, 

iodccd,  but   a    brief   Bkctcb    will    show  how   much    wider  was  the 

fange   of  his  influeucc,   whieh    embraced   and    sha|>ed — directly  or 

^directly — the  lires   of  meu  celebrated   ia  the  world  of  thougUt 

*nd  hterature. 

|i  John  NcUoa  Darby  was  bora  at  Westmiuster  in  the  year  1801^  of 

^p    highly  honourable  family  ia  the   King's  County,   the   Darhys  of 

^Pl^ap  Castle.      He  was  thus  by  accident  of  EngliAh  birth,  hut  othcr- 

^F^iae  WM  thoroughly  Irish.      He  entered  Triuity  Cullei^'C;  IJubliti,  as  a 

fcllQv-comnioner   at  the  age    of    fi£tceu,  aud  graduated    there    as 

Classical  Gold  Medallist,  when   liltto   more  tliau  eighteen  years  old, 

*^  the  summer  of  ISl'J.      His  father  had  destiued  him  to  tlie  Bar,  but 

^ough  called  ia  due  course,  he  soon  abauduued  the  din  and  bustle  of 

•lie  Uw  courts  for  the  calmer  pursuits  of  the  clerical  life  after  which, 

«e  had   ever  longed.     He  was  of  a  profoundly  religious  spirit  by 

'^lare,  and  in  the  days  of  his  earlier  manhood — between  1820  and 

Sia — strorc   to  satisfy  that   spirit   by   all   the   practices  of  strict 

'hnrchmansbip.      In  lH2o  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  February 

priest,   by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Magee,  Archbishop   of  Dublin, 

father  of  the   present   Bishop  of  Peterborough.     Darby  soon 

**«De  into  collision   with   the  prcvftlcnt  religious   spirit  of  Dublin. 

Archbishop  Magcc  and  the  DubUo  clergy  had  taken  alarm  at  the 

'*«ipeoding  emancipation  of  the  Koman  Catholics.     The  Archbishop 

^ivered  a  Charge,  aud  the  clergy  published  a  declaration  addressed 

*o  Parliament,  denouncing  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  claiming 

t»P«i»l  favour  and  protection  for  themselves  on  arowcdly  Erastiau 
TOL.  XLTIII.  O  O 
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principles.  They  based  their  demuads  itimply  ou  the  ground  that 
fiomauism  was  opposed  to  the  State>  ivhilu  their  own  ajfttem  vas 
allied  with,  if  not  even  subserricnt  to,  it.  Darby's  mind  revolted 
agaiofit  such  a  miserably  low  unapiritual  view  of  the  Churcli.  He 
drew  up,  therefore,  and  circulated  privately  a  very  vigorovu  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  clergy,  a  suJlicieutly  coiiiagcoua  step  for  a 
young  curate  of  two  years'  standing.  This  protest  Mr.  Darby  re- 
published fifty  years  later  in  the  first  of  the  thirty-one  volumes  of 
his  "  Collected  Writings."  It  is  u  very  intereHting  document  when 
read  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  and  explains  the  intensely 
Erastiau  tone  in  the  Church  of  that  day,  of  which  the  early  Tractariau 
■writers  so  bitterly  complained,  and  against  which  they  so  jjersistcutly 
struggled.  Darby's  protest  was  unavailing.  The  Establishment  was 
everything  with  the  CImrchmcn  of  that  time,  the  Church  of  God 
waa  nothing  regarded,  and  Darby's  soul  was  vexed  thereat.  He 
looked  around,  therefore,  for  some  body  which  might  answer  his 
aapiratioDs  after  a  spiritual  communion  based  on  New  Testament  and 
rcligiom  principles,  and  not  on  mere  political  expediency,  and  soon 
found  it  in  a  society,  or  rather  an  unorganized  collection  of  societies, 
which  had  been  for  many  years  growing  and  developing,  and  irhich 
under  his  guidance  was  destined  to  take  5nal  shape  in  the  sect  now 
called  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

We  cannot  understand  the  course  subsequently  pursued  by  Darby 
unless  wo  first  take  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  very  curious  aud 
Btrikiug  religious  phcuomena  prescutcd  by  the  Church  in  the  icigu 
of  Qeorge  IV.  It  is  often  remarked,  and  with  much  justice,  that 
of  no  period  are  mcu  so  densely  ignorant  as  of  that  which  imme- 
diately precedes  their  own  time.  Every  man  of  ordinary  education 
can  tell  the  details  of  the  great  Civil  War,  or  the  Kevolution  uf  16S8, 
or  even  the  leading  eveuta  uf  the  Freuch  Kevolution.  How  few  can 
give  any  correct  account  of  Koman  CalhoUc  Kmanctpatioa,  the 
Tractarian  Movement,  the  Com  Law  League,  or  the  Papal  Aggression. 
Vet  men  are  well  acquainted  with  these  names,  and  their  rery 
acquaiutauce  helps  to  cheat  them  into  a  belief  that  they  know  some- 
thing about  the  history  thereof!.  Now  to  understand  the  principal 
religious  movements  of  the  present  age,  the  Broad  Church  and 
the  Oxford  movemcntB,  as  well  as  the  great  disintegrating 
movement  of  Plymouth  Brcthrenism,  wc  must  realize  the 
prominent  religious  features  of  the  days  of  the  Regency  and 
of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  In  the  first  twenty-five  vears 
of  this  century  the  Evangelical  movement  was  iu  the  full  swing 
of  prosperity.  Externally  its  prospects  were  brightening  every 
day.  The  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Bible  .Society,  and 
uumerous  similar  institutions  attested  its  zeal  and  organizing 
power.     Internally,  however,  a  canker-worm  had  already  attacked 
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it«  life.     AmoDg    tbo    leaders  uf  the    party,  about  the  jeor  1800, 
no  OQC  held  a  higher  poaitioa  thau  the  Ucv.  John  Walker,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  chaplain  of  the  Gcthesda  Cba[)el,  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  followers  of  Whitefield  and  Lady  Huntingdoo 
in  the  Irish  capital.     Walker  held  and  taught  an  extreme  Cahia- 
istic  crced,  which,  he  bitterly  and  vigorously  defended  in  a  prolonged 
coatroversy  with  the  celebrated  Irish  layman,  Alexander  Knox,  the 
real  &ther  of  the  Oxford  movement.      But  he  very  soon  grew  weary  of 
even  a  very  nominal  conformity  to  the  Church  system.      He  recog- 
nized ioatinctircly  that  its  fundamental  idea,  which  identified  baptism 
and  Church  mcmbcrahip,  woa  coutradictory  to  his  own,  which  made 
God's  secret  election  and  its  manifestation  in  conversion  the  only 
basis  of  Church  membership  and  communion.     In  the  year  18G4  be 
formally  seceded   from   the   Church,   and  established   a  sect  called 
Separatists  or  Walkerites,  which  will  still  be  found  leading  here  and 
there  a  lingering  existence  in  Bixiuiugham,  Dublin,  and  a  few  other 
Urge  towns.     "Hieir  principles  were  very  similar  to  the  Bi-owuista  of 
Qaeen  Klizabeth's  time.    Waltcer  held  the  extrcmest  form  of  Calvin- 
ittic    doctriue,    rejected    ordination     and    uu    appointed    ministry, 
practised  close   commuuiou,  refusing    to   admit  any  save  his   own 
Ibllowera  to  the  Holy  ComDiuuiou,  and  taught    that  he  could  not 
tfeo  pray  or  sing  with  any  others,  as  >thc  pt'a^'ers  of  the  wicked — 
uder  which   amiable  category  he  classed   his   opponents — wore  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord. 

This  sect  decayed,  indeed,  hut  its  principles  survived  and  exercised 

a  very  corroding  influence  on   the  labours  of  the  Evangelical  party 

iB  through  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.     The  Separatists  pursued 

tke  leading  Evangelical  teachers  everywhere ;    poaching  upon  their 

coagregations,  robbing  them  of  their  most    devout  adherents,  and 

■tpnaCDting  themselves  as    specially  spiritual    in  contract  with  the 

Efugelieal  clergy,  whom  they  described  as  hankering  after  the  flcsh- 

prts  of  Egypt,  meaning  thereby  the  endowments    of    the  Church 

Jrtablishment.    Ouc  instance  will  illustrate  the  pertinacious  character 

oftlittr  attacks.     Among  the  most  pious  and  devoted  Evangelical 

'*»ders  of  that  day  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Roc.     Like  so  many  others 

of  that  party,  he  was  au  Irishmaa,  who  was  as  well  known,  however, 

ia  Loudon  and    Bath,    as    in  Dublin  or  his  own   city,   Kilkenny, 

*l)cre  he  ministered.      His  biography — which  can  often  be  picked  up 

^  a  ihilliug  ou  a  bookstall — is  a  singularly  heavy  book  for  persons 

ta  parsuit  of  light  reading,  but  for  those  desirous  of    tracing  the 

'iiaogea  of  religious  thought,  it  is  full  of  interest.     From  that  hook 

^c  le&m  that  the  Walkerites  were  so  successful  in  their  efforts  about 

^  rear    1815,  that  Roe,  together  with  the   two  leading  English 

'^^ugclicals  of  that  day,  Messrs.  Simeon  and  Lcgh  Richmond,  pub- 

'**hed  a  volume  called    "  The  Evils   of   Separatlou,"  to  warn  their 

o  o  2 
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follovcTs  against  their  tenets.  Yft,  notwithstBiiding  rU  t 
deDunciations,  the  Separatist  societies — in  virtue  of  their  moi 
logical  poaition — flourished  and  increased,  especially  in  the  Wai 
of  England,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  as  well  as  in  Dublin 
many  other  places  throughout  Ireland. 

Another  influence  told  powerfully  in  their  favour.  Young  Dar' 
as  already  mentioned,  was  intensely  disgusted  by  the  open  aud  avo 
Erastianism  of  Archbishop  Magee  and  his  clergy.  la  bis  opi^li^ 
they  had  lost  all  sense  of  what  a  Church  is,  and  were  desiroui  g 
roducirg  it  to  a  department  of  the  Civil  Serrice,  aud  he  was  not  ^ 
wrong.  Dr.  Magce's  charge  was  only  an  illustratioa  of  the  intcui 
secularism  which  then  perradcd  the  Church,  a  topic  upon  which  lite 
Separatists  were  perpetually  harping.  The  Eraogcltcal  partj  di 
but  little  to  remedy  this.  They  acted  in  that  period  as  ia 
own  day,  hesitating  to  devote  much  attcntiou  to  corporate  Cb 
action.  They  stirred  up  individuals,  but  neglected  work  and 
organized  on  a  Church  basis.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  a  Church  with 
organization  and  discipline  found  only  a  very  subordinate,  if,  iod 
any  place  at  all,  in  their  system.  The  High  Churchmen, again,  oftl 
generation  were  simply  ultra-Protestants  of  a  political  type.  MsaoUj 
has  depicted  the  High  Church  feeling  of  that  age  in  his  ballad  oathi 
"Country  Clergyman's  Trip  to  Cambridge.*'  The  term  High  CfauRfe 
man,  indeed,  now  betokens  anything  save  a  rabid  Protestant,  yet  it  ii 
a  curious  fact  that  in  rural  districts  of  Ulster  the  phrase  Uig 
Churchman  still  rctaius  its  Georgian  significance,  and  deaotei 
Protestant  of  the  popular  Orange  type.  The  High  Churcbw 
then,  of  that  day  cuuld  lend  no  help  in  combatiug  the  prerailio 
Krastian  tone.  And  yet  tlic  iutcuse  secularism  pervading  lb 
Church  some  sixty  years  ago  was  something  of  which  the  mei 
this  generation  have  no  conception.  The  study  of  the  popular  lito* 
ture  of  that  time  will  alone  reveal  it.  Let  us  take  au  iustance.  Tbi 
careful  student  of  old  bookstalls  will  sometimes  come  across 
curious  work  called  the  "  Parson's  Horn  Book,"  published  nw 
than  fifty  years  ago.  A  glance  through  its  pages  will  show  «Ii 
was  the  popular  idea  of  the  higher  clergy  of  that  age,  when 
bishopric,  in  Ireland  at  least,  was  esteemed  a  fair  and  fitting  fa 
vision  for  the  younger  sou  of  a  noble  house.  It  will  cxpltin,  Id 
the  intense  dislike  manifested  by  the  Separatists  to  the  very  idesof 
Church  Establishment. 

The  "  Horn  Book  "  is  a  very  scurrilous  pamphlet  indeed ;  it  dqis 
the  wealth  and  neglect  of  the  clergy  in  the  darkest  colours,  aad  aM 
of  it  was  doubtless  exaggerated.  Yet  there  must  have  boeo  Mm 
foundation  for  the  satire,  or  it  would  not  hare  taken  with  the  popi 
lace.  The  following  lines  are  a  fair  specimen  of  it.  They  aretskfl 
from  a  piece  called  the  "Devil's  Shooting  R.xcursioB." 
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"  The  montii  vm  Kovcmlivr,  tlio  morning  tine, 
TIte  dock  hkd  JTut  Btruck  IiaK  put  niii«, 
Tlic  devil  huA  atrollowcil  hii  coffee  ftml  tOAst, 
And  tot  by  lh«  ttrv  f«miiing  tho  ['f>*i.* 
'  A  rmre  monuug,'  orici  he,  '  Lo  !  tny  dog  and  my  guu, 
1  vov  I  mnat  forth  ft-r  a  taste  of  fun.'  " 

idW  noting  his  various  preparationa  for  sportiDgj  Uic  poem 


"  Awvj  bfl  «-«lk»d  adotm  bia  f&nn, 
Ifii  tail  ]ik«  a  lady's  tnun  dvot  bit  arm. 
Hit  gun  on  bis  Dhoulder,  bis  dog  by  hU  AAa, 
And  Cerberus  cutin^  id  thrc«-]icta«d  pride. 
What  It  wi !  to  bo !  ID  nortli.  wnt  and  vast 
P(itut«d  at  unco  th«  wvll-traincd  beast, 
l^licn  n])  fMm  tho  (ttablilc  three  iianonn  anuie 
Witli  a  Hluj^L;iMb  winj^  like  iht^ir  coaeinB  Ike  croira. 
Bang  !   flani;  t  iloun  iMcnn  tun  wtiiU^  (1i«  tliin)  tnnds  OB. 
Tlw  Devil  cbucklcA  tind  unc<,  Well  done : 
Coolly  li«  jiicka  ii]iaiiil  hogn  the  sUin, 
Titey  tf^re  f^t  aud  tlivir  cruwa  w«r«  Iille'l  with  gTAin. 
Six  biabopB  nvst  lie  met  iu  n  bovy 
And  nutlipg  along  la  pomp  to  Icvco: 
And  aa  thfry  ennniiigly  Bch«med  in  paira, 
How  eacli  w  Ha  tti  broach  tJ>«re  fait  liUIc  aflJurtj 
l'li«  Devil  c-imi^  on  tbam  noawarw. 
From  tbc  ajiruncd  lot  a  Irraee  be  {nckctl, 
Tenacca  Vibr  nml  tlitiUKh  rijie  cncIoiM, 
Tb«y  died  as  hard  ns  bird«aei  felouR." 

difficult  for  na  to  realize  hov  sucli  lauipooiii  could  hare  been 

hut  then  ve  can  have  no  idea  how  secular  iu  that  time  the 

clergy  were.     Two  practical  examples,  however,  one  drawn 

Ireland,   the   other  from    Englaud,  will  help  to   explain  the 

e  of  religion    which    led    Darby  and    men    like    him    to  look 

1  true  spiritual   Church  elsewhere   than   in   the   EstaMishmuiit, 

whichj  at  the  very  same  period,  stirred  up  Hugh  James  Hose 

the  early  Tractariaiia  to  combat   that  eeeularity  and  to  revive 

spiritual    idea  of   a    Chiireti    within  the    bouiidB   of  the  aanio 

lUislimcnt.      One   of   the   best  known  Irish  clergymen  in    the 

irlv  part  of  this  century  was  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Power  le  Poer 

ch,  last   Archbishop  of  Tuam.    lie  was  ordained  iu  179^.    The 

IBC  Tcar,  he  was  appointed  Hector  of  TJallinasloc — his  family  seat. 

otion    after    promotion    rapidly    followed.      In    1793    he    waa 

Mated  to  the  Union  of  Rawdenf-town,  in   the  diocese   of  Meath, 

rticb  le  held  together  with   Ballinasloc.     At  the  same  time  he  was 

lie  laud  agent  on  the  extennive  estates  of  his  father,  the  Earl   of 

liacartj-.-t     Further  alUl,  he  was  captain  of  the  Yeomanry  in  1798, 

K-oureil  the  country  day  and  uight  hunting  the  iiisurgcuta.     Id 

1803  tie  VI  aa  appointed  Bishop  cf  Wuterford,  whence  he  was  soon  after 


, '  1W  (wpiilar  Frotcetant  Dublin  papor  of  the  time. 

f  ila  cotttom  of  dignified  clcrgyuiGti  holding  large  land  igflSdM  only  dim!  out 
''hia  the  Uat  twenty  yaara.     The  laat  of  tli«  nuw  wm  the  Dean  «f  Buta.     lie  bcld  a 

Bory  in  OirU.  ttn-  n-dory  of  Lisburii,  and  was  aj;piit  over  tbe  vaat  property  of  tlir 

"am  of  Hertford,  now  owned  by  Sir  ft.  Wallace,  M.l*. 
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tranaferred  to  the  richer  See  of  Elphiu.  la  the  year  1803  the  ^liite- 
boys  were  vtry  troublctiome.  Tbey  auenililed  ou  oue  occasion  to 
,  destroy  the  turf-stacks  raised  oa  the  bogB  near  the  town  of  Eltihin, 
the  episcopal  reEidencc.  This  vas  too  audaciouB  a  proceeding  for 
the  bishop  to  overlook.  So  he  called  out  a  detachment  of  the 
Enniakillen  Dragoons,  and  dit^pcrsL^d  the  rioters,  riding  so  fiercely  iu 
pursuit  that  the  troopers  tumbled  oB*  their  horses  while  striving  to 
keep  pace  with  a  prelate  whose  military  and  equestrian  vigour  quite 
equalled  that  of  Synesius,  the  celebrated  North  African  prelate  of 
the  fifth  century,  whose  hunting  fame  Kingsley  celebrates  in  his 
"  Hypatio."  Yet  all  this  time  Bishop  Trench  was  regarded  as 
quite  a  model  clergyman.  This,  however,  was  only  Ireland,  says 
the  sclf-xati«6ed  Anglican.  Yet  England  was  not  one  whit  better. 
A  simple  reference  to  the  well-known  ease  of  Bishop  Watson  amply 
prove!!  thi.i,  for  a  careful  study  of  his  citenaivc  works  will  show 
that  politics,  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  scheming  for  promotion 
occupied  hia  whole  attention. 

These  two  instances  arc  fair  specimens — and  I  have  by  no  means 
chosen  the  most  extraordinary  ones^-of  the  secular  and  Eraatiaa 
spirit  then  prevalent  iu  the  Chureh. 

The  formation  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  sect  is  due  to  two  men 
whose  names  are  uuknowu  to  this  generation.     One   was  Anthony 
Norris  Graves,  of  Esctcr;  the  other  was   a  Dublin  barrister   named 
Bellett.     Orovcs  was   once   well   known   as  a  wide  and   cultivated 
traveller^  and  specially  as  the   friend  and    patron  of  T>r.    Kitto,  the 
Biblical  critic.     Grovc!!  was  bom  in   1700;  established  himself  aa  a 
dcutist   first  at  Plymouth   and    theu  at   Exeter,   wliere   he  rapidly 
accumulated  a  large  fortune.      AVhcn   thirty  years  of  age  he  deter- 
mined  to   take  lioly  orders,   having  been   deeply  impressed  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Evangelical  elergy  at  Plymouth.     AVith   this  view 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  about  the   year  1825,  where  he 
soon  came  iu  contact  with  Bellctt  and    Darby  at  the  drawing-room 
meetings  for  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  ercn  still 
take  the  place  of  lighter   amusements   in   a   somewhat   extensire 
circle    in    the    Irish     metropolis,     and     which    then    were    quite 
the  rage  with  all  serious   minds.      These  meetings   were    lai^ly      ^ 
nnder     the     influence     of     what    we     have     ntylcd     Separatists^ 
riews.     Their  leaders  were  disgusted  with  the  political  Protestant i^i^^^^ 
then  in  vogue.     They   regarded   as  sacrilege  the   imposition   of  t\^^^g 
Holy  Communion   as   a  mere  political    test.     Tbey  could   not   he^^p 
contrastiug  the  very  mi.'ied   and  very  uufrequent  Communions  whV^^^ 
resulted  with  that  spiritual  feast  of  which  the  New  Testament  speja-^lTks 
as  celebrated   every  Lord's  Day  at    least.     The  train  was  now  Ia.^^Sd. 
The  materials  for  an  explosion  had   all   been  long  and  carefully  p:^Krv- 
pared.     The  match  was   soon  applied.     In  the  year  1826  Gn^"^^^ 
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^^ttondcd   at  one   of  the  Diblu   Ik>adings  to   vhich  1  have  alluded. 

HUr.  BeUett  was  then  presentj  -wHqu  Groves  said  to  him,  "  It  appears 

io  mc  from  Scripture  that   believers  meetiug  together  as  disciples  of 

Christ  arc  free  to  break  bread  together,  ns  their  LonL  boa  odmoaiahed 

them ;  and  in  as  far  as  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  can  be  a  guide, 

cTe»7  Lord's    Day  should  be  set  apart  for  thus    remembering  the 

Lord's  death  and  obcyiug  the   Lord's  command."      This  suggestion 

was  at  once  carried  out  by  himself  and  his  friends  in  Dublin.     This, 

says  liis  biographer,  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  termed  Plymouth 

Brethrem»m.       Events    now    moved    apace.       Groves    and    Darby 

imbibed  wruples  about  the   doctrine   and   disciplino  of  the  Church. 

They  rejected   ordinatJnnj  and  hcsitatetl   ahout  the  lawfulness  of  a 

Church  Kstablishmeut.     Groves  at   once  relinquished  any  intention 

of  taking  holy  orders,  but  Darby  did  not  at  once  surrender  his 

clerical  position.     Befoi-e  he  did   so,  two  remarkable  men  appeared 

oa  the  Bceoe,  and   largely  modified  his   future   course.     Tliese   two 

were  Edward  Irviug  and  Francis  William   Newman,  brother  to  John 

Ucary  Newmau.     Let  us  take  Edward   Irviug  llrst.     The  men  oE 

this  generation  liave  very  little  idea  of  the  vast  iuflueuce  exercised  by 

tlie  weird,  ra^estic   eloquence,  the   seer-like   utteraii<:es,  the  colossal 

penon  of  the  famous   Scotch  preacher.     Ministers  of  State,  uohle- 

Bxa,  theologians,  literary  men,  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  society, 

were  led  captive  by  him.      His  teaching,  which  was  closely  moilelled 

npoa  the  style   of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  dealt  very  largely  with 

the  rabject  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  and  the  speedy   manifestation  of 

the  Second  Advent  of  Christ.      Irving  infected    his  hearers  with  his 

WW5  and  expectations.     Meetings  for  the  study  oP  prophecy  became 

ihebshton.      Thus  in  the  year  182*  a  scries  of  prophetical  mcctiuga 

•tie  establifihod  at  Albury  Park  in  Surrey,  the  residence  of  the  wcU- 

b(wn    Henry   Drumraond,    banker    and    Member    of    Parliament. 

The    late     Dean     M'Xcilc    of     Ripon    was    then    rector    of    that 

iiarish.      Tliesc   meetings    were      attended    by    M'Neile,    Irviug, 

**iA  a   host    of   the    leading  Evangelicals  of  that   day,   when    the 

'ooadation    of  the    Irviugite   body    was    laid,   which    still    looks 

Wk.  to   Albury    as    its    birthplace,   and    still    retains     ita    head- 

^Qtfters   there.     Among  the    devout  and  honourable    women  who 

U^ttfluled  the  Albury  conferences  in  great  numben,  was  the  Counteas 

^pf  Foweraconrt.      She  was   so  delighted  with  them  that  she  estab- 

l*aljed  a  similar  series  of  meetings  at  Powerscourt  House  near  Bray^ 

***  ibo  county  Wicklow,  which  for  several  yearn  were  presided  over 

"J  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  late   Bishop  Daly  of  Cashel.     These 

^kaetings  lasted  till  1B33,  when  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  retire  on 

^^oconnt  of  the  extreme  anti-Church  views  which  were  openly  avowed. 

^^*Iis  retirement  did  not,  however,  hinder  the  advance  of  the  move- 

■«*«Bt.     At  the  last  Powerscourt  meeting  Mr.  MiiUer,  the  founder 
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of  the  celebrated  Aahlcy  Down  Orplmn  Honsc  near  BmtoJf, 
appeared  on  the  secnc.  He  waa  at  that  time  the  English  leader 
the  Separatist  movement.  He  had  formerly  been  a  Baptixt  mimiti 
ill  DcTonsliirej  but,  disgusted  at  the  dirinionB  and  sectarian  KtriTe 
Christendom,  he  left  the  Baptist  Kcct  in  search  of  a  riMhly  unit^ 
Christian  communion,  free  from  the  bondage  of  test^  and  subset^ 
tions,  which  seemed  to  him  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  He  cai^ 
over  to  pQwerscourt  and  established  a  meeting  for  breaking  of  hrcaif 
open  lo  all  ivho  loved  Christ.  Lady  Powerscourt  embraced  \\av 
vtcva.  She  seceded  from  the  Church  and  Joined  the  Brethren,  ii 
they  were  uovr  called,  and  shortly  after  established  a  kind  of 
Plymouth  Brethren  monastery  at  a  lovely  but  very  lonely  ictnu 
on  the  hanks  of  Lougli  Bray,  in  the  very  depths  of  the  Dublui 
mountains.*  These  events  were  not  without  a  great  influenne  « 
Darby.  He  was  fur  some  time  curate  of  Calary,  the  next  pariihto 
Powerscourt,  where  he  inihilKrd  the  Irvingite  theories  about  proplieq-. 
which  coincided  with  his  natural  turn  of  mind.  He  became  inteaulj 
ascetic.  TKe  overstrained  expectation  of  Chriat's  speedy  personil 
Advent  worked  in  1830  the  same  practical  rc^nlts  as  tbey  did  in  tlw 
second  century  with  the  Montaniats,  and  again  about  the  jw 
1000  A.O.,  when  men  thought  the  end  of  the  world  waa  suielyit 
hand.  What,  they  naturally  said,  was  the  use  of  earthly  laboor, 
or  comfort]  or  enjoyment,  when  this  world  is  so  soon  to  pass  airtf 
as  a  dream,  and  the  world  of  eternal  realities  so  soon  to  be  re^xaled? 
Darby  lived  on  Calary  Bog — a  lofty  upland  a  thousand  feet  over  the 
sea,  juBt  beyond  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountain — in  a  peasant's  lint 
He  lived  the  life  of  an  ancient  anchorite,  like  an  AntboDjr  oT 
Egypt,  or  a  St.  Kevin  of  Glendaloughj  in  his  own  immediitr 
neighbourhood. t  His  raiment  was  of  the  meaner  kind,  his  penooi! 
appearance  neglected;  so  neglected,  indeed,  that  a  gentleman  isnid 
to  have  once  flung  him  a  penny  in  the  streets  of  Limerick, mis- 
taking him  for  a  beggar ;  while  as  regards  food,  hia  body  sccanai 
almost  independent  of  such  a  casual  consideration.  Day  nndnigfat  ncn 
devoted  to  his  pastoral  work,  striving  to  rouse  hia  highland  flock  lo 
a  sense  of  the  impending  Advent.  So  asectie,  indeed,  was  hij  lifc,» 
rigorona  his  scIf-dcnial,  so  unceasing  his  laboursi,  that  his  Romn 
Catholic  parishioners  concluded  that  one  of  the  real  old  saintj  hod 
risen  up  again  in  his  person.  This  asceticism  was  not  confined  u 
Darby.  It  was  a  common  feature  of  the  movement.  Viider  ib 
influence  Lady  Powerscourt  retired  to  her  mountain  eloiatcr.    AaotW 

■  "  Tbi-  lAilitf*  ifif  Ijuly  rowerBooTift "  umb  pnLluIied  by  Biah&n  Daly,  vilLi 
liiiOittonr  Pref»t>?.  Tlifly  abow  bow  iiiutd  of  llie  •pint  of  tb«  aDci«iit  Moalitriih— 
in  tlie  nbolv  moveinent.  llcr  Ivttm  rend  in  tnuiy  pljicta  lik«  the  wiitiugi  rf 
Tcrtiillian  after  lie  joined  that  Hct. 

t  St-  Kovici*  B«d,  -wkII  known  tn  nil    tournta  to  (ileutUloush,  iu  WfeUov,  i 
e\'idfiBtly  Mlect«d  m  tl)«  saifit's  rt-trcat  aiiar  tb«  model  of  tlie  EKyplian  hcntiUi 
oikbntul  1^  Jobo  Cuaiao.    EgyptiAD  sod  Ctttio  moauttcUni  wen:  ckudy  aUM. 
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clerical  leader  of  that  date,  belonging  to  a  familj  distingaislicd  both 
in  Church  and  State,  refused  to  have^  a  carpet  iu  his  Tipperarr 
panooagc,  and  surrendering  the  comforU  of  n  decent  residence 
provided  by  his  mother,  retired  to  a  stabk.  The  good  lady, 
iudeed,  followed  her  strosg-wiUcd  sod  vith  her  kiodncas,  and 
provided  the  stable  iritb  a  carpet,  which  lie  straightway  cut  up  into 
blankets  for  the  poor.  For  what,  lie  aud  such  aa  he  argued,  has  a 
Christiau  to  do  with  the  comforts  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness? 

This  tendency  to  asceticism  aud  separation,  joined  to  jirophctical 
spcculatton,  still,  indeed,  marks  the  followers  of  Durby.     No   true 
member  of  the  brethren   will    be  a  magistrate  or  take  any  other 
part  in  the  organization  of  this  wicked  world.     They  will  not  even 
coQlrtbute  to  eliaritable  organizations,  and,  like  the  original  Quakers, 
arc  wont  to  regard  music,  painting,  and  similar  recreations,  as  coming 
under  those   lusts  of  the  flesh   and  of  the  eye   which  Scripture  so 
itrongly   denounces.     From  Irving,  then,  Darby   derived   his   pro- 
phetical system,  which  became  one  of  the   moat    prominent  features 
of  Im  system,  and  one  of  the  rocks,  too,  on  which  that  system  was 
TCBi  asunder.      From   Darby,  on   the  other   hand,  Francis    William 
Neirman  received  a  mental   impulse   and  direction  from   which  he 
Mier  recovered   himself.     The  full   talc  is  told  by  him  in  the  first 
(latf  or  fifty  pages  of  the  "  Phasca   of  Faith ;  "  and  as  the  modem 
njiiic&I   moYcment   is  largely  due  to  the  writings  and  influence  of 
N'cvman,  it   may,  at  the   same  time,  through  Newman  be   in  some 
tl^ee  credited    to  John    Nelson  Darby.     Let   us  briefly    tell  the 
■Wfjr; — Francis  AVilliara   Newman  was    contemporary    with    John 
^nrj  at  Oxford,  but  speedily  fouud  himself  separating  from  him. 
Jolia  Uenry,  though  still  a  nominal   Kvangelical,  a  member  of  the 
(^kmck  Missionary   Society,   one  of   the   original   founders  of  the 
'^i^'W,  aud  a   preacher  in  such   prominent  Evangelical   pulpits  as 
^1  of  Henry  A'enn  Elliott's  at  Brighton,  was  quite  too  High  Church 
livlui  brother.*     He  was  also  rapidly  developing  views  which  seemed 
^  liii  brother  quite  inconsistent  with  Scri]ituTat  trutli.     Both,  indeed, 
"n  discontented    with   the   existing   state   of   the   Church.      Both 
''«t«l  for  external  and  visible  unity,  but   each  sought  for  it  in  an 
iPfQiite  direction.     Some  time   about   the  yenr  1427  the  younger 
Xetmin  was  engaged  as  n  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
"Siielithcr,   of  the   Irish   Queen's  Bench,  well  known  as  the  judge 
^^  presided  over  the  famous  but  abortive  trial  of  Daniel  O'Conncll. 
*•  Pcnnefathcr  was,  at  the  time  we   speak  of,  a  leading   Chancery 
"Oilier.     He  had  been  married   twenty   years   before   to    Darby's 


*J'  IBM.    Jalj-  27.    I  rotd  pnyera.     Tbg  R«t,  J.  H.  Kawmait.  /«Uow  sad  tiiUr  of 

!!"■•  Mtubcd   on    I»uiih   tin    '^.      A    capJUl   coD£r«)giiti(jn."~IUteniui'a    LJlc    of 

,  f**' n.  V.KIluiU,  p.  1I1>.      Robert    Wilbrrforxw,  nlM>,  nnd  Chartta  Simeon  a!amt<-(l 
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eldest  8ist«r.  Ho  was  therefore  a  inau  well  past  middle  life,  ^fr^^ 
Darby,  however,  tUougb  only  a  man  of  aix-aud-lweaty,  tad  cstaUlishcc 
OT©r  Mr.  Pennefatlicr  and  over  all  his  family  the  oompletest  mora 
tnijiremacy.  They  aU  bowed  bel'urc  liis  dccisiuu  ju  all  mattent  spiri- 
tual. Into  the  magic  circle  of  that  influence  Newman  wag  uow 
introduced,  and  to  it  he  at  once  vicldcd  himttclf.  Darby  taught  him 
the  uiiBpiritual  character  of  the  Church.  The  bishops  of  the  day,  he 
boldly  declared  in  one  of  bis  earlier  pamphlets  to  have  been,  almost 
without  exception,  devoid  of  any  divine  call  to  their  office.  Tlie 
spiritual  clergy^  he  tells  ua,  in  private  aclinowledged  only  six  of  the 
bishops  OS  men  of  God,  or  called  by  God  tp  their  high  office.  Hifl 
taught  Newman  to  reject  all  human  creeds,  all  articles  of  faith,  all 
councils  and  synods,  as  being  mere  devices  of  Satan  to  introduce 
divioionfi  among  true  Christiana ;  while  he  impressed  upon  him  that 
to  the  Bible,  and  to  the  Bible  alone,  was  he  to  bow,  aa  being  in  every 
jot  and  tittle  the  very  voice  of  the  Eternal  God.  Newman  yielded 
himself  completely  to  this  teaching.  Ho  dared  not  to  question. 
Darby's  personal  influence  was  like  that  of  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Hilde- 
brand.  It  swept  all  obstacles  from  its  path.  Newman  bowcti  before 
it,  enrolled  himself  among  his  followers,  and  introduced  Darby  to 
Oxford  ia  the  year  18^30,  where  he  exercised,  for  the  time  a  tre^^ 
mcndous  influence.  " 

Of  that  visit  to  Oxford  in  1829  or  1S30,  Newman  thus  writes  in 
"  Phases  of  Faith,"  p.  +1 :  "  When  I  returned  to  Oxford  I  induced 
the  Irish  clcrj^ymari  (the  name  by  which  he  always  designates  Air. 
Darby]  to  vi&it  the  University,  and  inlrodueed  iiim  to  many  my  ci|uala 
in  age  or  juniors.     Most  striking  was  it  to  sec  how  instantaiieonsly 
he  assumed  the  jdacc  of  universal  father-confessor  as  if  he  had  been 
a  known  and  long-trusted  friend.     Uis  insight  into  character   and 
tctidcruess  pervading  his  activity  bo  opened  young  men's  hearts  that 
day  after  day  there  was  no  end  of  secret  closctings  with  him."    Darby, 
in  fact,  evidently  possessed  that  sympathetic  power  combined  with 
that  iron  wiU,  that  determined  purpose,  that  utter  disregard  of  mere 
material  and  worldly  considerations  which  strike  young  men's  imagina-    ^ 
tiona  and  have  ever  marked  the  leaders  of  great  spiritual  movemcnts^^ 
an  Athanasius,  a  Dominic,  an  Ignatius  Loyola,  or  a  John  Wes1cy.^p 
Bat  Darby  was  not  the  only  influence  which  shaped  F.  W.  Ncvma^H 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  hi^i  brother  was  then  moringgi 
Theologians  and  expositors  of  a  my.'itical  sort  hare  often  noticed  frocraa 
the  case  of  St.  Andrew  the  power  which  au  inferior  mind  of  a  spiritoi^    i 
type  often  exercises  over  its  superior.     Andrew  was  much  ioferi^HM 
to  St.  Peter,  still  his  spiritual  gifts  and  his   personal  acquaiotan      ct 
with  Christ  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  vast  and  abiding  iuflucnee  o^^^er 
the  future  of  his  far  ahUr  brother.      So  has  it  been  in  every  simtBl  -tr 
movement.     The   most   influential   minds  have  not  been   the  m^^^t 
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powearhU  or  the  most  intellectual  oats,  and  so  it  was  witli  tbc  move- 
ment  of  which  tre  arc  speaking.     Its  moat  striking  charactoristtcs 
and  its  most  practical  efforts  were  due,  not  to  the  intellectual  superi- 
ority of  Darbyj  but  to  the  more  retiring  and  contemplative  mind  of 
Anthony  Norria  Groves.     Wc  have  already  mentioned  Him  as  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  party.     In   the  year  lB2f>  he  wrote  a 
trart  called  "  Christian  Devotcdness,"  which  exercised   a  wonderful 
inflacnce  at  that  time ;  and  yet  it  had  nothing  that  is  new  to  any  well- 
read  historian.    It  simply  inculcated  the  principles  which  St  Dominic 
and   Francis   Assisi    and    St.   Colnmba  and    St.   Anthony    and    the 
fonridera  of  monasticiitm   and  asceticism  in  every  age  hare  taught. 
lu  title-page  proclaims   the  nature  of  the  treatise.      It   is   a  coa- 
w3eration  of  onr  Saviour's  precept,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourself  treasures 
upon  earth ;  "  and  the  truct  then  proceed!)  to  make  a  far  more  close 
xai.  literal  applicatioa  of  the  Scrmou  ou  the  Mount  than  ever  the  most 
tlorough-going  follower  of  George  Fox.   has  done.     Groves,  in  his 
puaphlet,  teaches  that  the  one  principle  needful  to  extend  the  Charch 
>*  an  unreserved  dedication  to  Uod  of  all  we  possess  and  of  all  we  can 
bf  diligence  in  our  several  vucation»  procnrc,  including  all   provision 
for  the  future,  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth. 

Tbi>  view  resulted  from. the  favourite  principle  of  all  those  earliest 

BtcthrcD  concerning  the  speedy  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.     Tliey 

irttd,  therefore,  like  the  Thcssalonians    in  St.  Paul's  time.      They 

Ut  all  interest,  as  we  have  already  noted,  in  the  affairs  of  this  pre- 

Kat  life.     When  their  leaders  were  asked  whether  a  true  Christian 

could  take   part  in   art,  learning,  literature,  business  of  any   kind, 

'be  answer  was  an  immediate  and  universal  negative.     A  mere  maa 

of  the  world  might   take  part    in  these  things;   hut  how  could  one 

*l»  knew   that  very   shortly  all   these  things  must    hs    consumed 

*|*nd  his  few  remaining  days  in  such  solemn  triflings;  how  could 

be A>  aught  else  save,  ridding  himself  of  all   worlilly  cares,  preach 

ifc  OtMpel  to  a  perishing  world  ?      And  Grovcn's  teaching  took  effect. 

Qc  posaessed  a  banilsome  fortune.     He  surrendered  it  all   for  the 

**I>port  of  missions.      He  had  a  wife  and  chiMren,  but  his  principles 

Atttdcd  to  them  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  forbade  him  to  make  any 

i^Ofision  for  them.     In  all  probability,  he  argued,  they  never  would 

'•ittire  any  such  provision,  as  the  Lord's  appearance  would  bring  with  it 

^^ott  ipintual  bodies  and  that  higher  dispensation  whei'e  material  ne- 

®ci«itin  have  no  existence  j  and  if  ever  the  need  should  arise,  they  have 

^t  Father  of  the  fathurless  aud  the  Crod  of  the  widow  to  fall  back 

"iKio.     He  went  farther  still.      He   started  off  with  his   wife   and 

^mily  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  tho  Matiometans  of  Bagdad,  depcnd- 

'"g,  like  the  Mendicants  of  the  Middlu  Ages,  ujrau  the  alms  of  the 

iiUifcd  for  his  entire  support,  and   among  the  records  of  missionary 

^^terprise  there  e.\ists  no  nobler  story  of  toil,  privation  and  suffering 
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bravely  and  trustfully  eiiilured,  thao  that  unfolded  ia   the  joora^^ 
of  Groves.*      He  left  England  in  a  small  sailing  yacht  in  June  182^ 
Bailud  to  St.  Petersburg,  aud  thence  madt;  his  May  to  hii  destinati.^^' 
by  way  of  Moscow   and  Persia,   aTriving   at   Bagdad   about  k\. 
months  after   his   departure    from    London.      He   made  little  w^j 
indeed,  as  a  missionary,  hut   the  plain  vigorous   teaching  and  tig 
chivatrous  self-denying  example  of  Groves  told  upoa  many  at  turob 
It  was  a  novel  feature  in  the  religion  of  those  days,  aud  came  witi 
all  the  force  of  a  revelation  upon    a  nation  whose  spiritual  life  liid 
been  largely  nurtured  upon  controversial  sermons  and  fiery  dcnnncu. 
tions  of  Roman  Catholic  vmanci|)atiun.     Many  hastened  to  adopt  il, 
The    teaching   of   "Christian    Devotedncss"   found   adherent*  ntn 
within  the  Eatablishmeut.     Twenty  years  ago  the  memory  of  iu  fd- 
lowers  and  of  their  actions  had  not  died  away  in  the  county  Tippmrr. 
The  lion.  John  Vcsey  I'araell,  afterwards  the  second  Baron  Coog^ 
ton,  and  the  cousin  of  the  famous  politician  of  our   own  dir,  n 
one  of  the  English  leaders  of  the  movement.      He  bad   been  Utl  i 
fortune  of  twelve  hundred  a.  year  by  a  rich  uncle.      He  act<d  liU 
Mr.  GroveSj  consecrated  it  all  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  ealabliibeil 
himself  and  his  family  iu  a  house  at  Teignmouth  at  an  auuuil  fcdUI 
of  £12,  without  a  car|>et,  with  wooden  cliairsj  a  plain  deal  table,  tteel 
forks,  pewter  teaspoons,  and  all  else  to  match.     It  was  into  a  Kidetj 
where  such  enthusiastic  views  were  prevalent  that   Francis  Willim 
Newman  was  tlirown.      They  juat  suited  his  existing  frame  of  mini, 
which  is  best  described  by  the  word  "  thorough."     He  bowed  in- 
plicitly  before  the  Bible  as  in  every  jot  and  tittle  the  voice  of  Ae 
Most  High,  and  he  only  longed  for  a  perfect  obedience  to  itsdictata 
The  teaching  of  "  Christian    Devotedues*  "  atruck  bito   aa  the  wtj 
thing  he  sought.      Here  at  last  he  had  found  a  man  who  not  onljr 
believed,  but  also   lived,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  be  ieia- 
mined  to  join  him  iu  bis  missiouary  work.      Iu  September  1^,  i 
party  was  formed  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Grove*.      Thrtn  m* 
no  misisiouary  orgauizatiuu,  indeed,  to  keep  up  funds  and  look  ifitr 
the  infinite  details  which  compass  sucit  au  cnterpriBC,   for  iac!iiu 
organization  would  have  Implied  a  lack  of  faith.     Mr.  Pomell's  fro- 
perty  supplied   the  espeuses,  aud  uudcr  his  guidaucc  a  party  ol  tii 
— three  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  including  Parncll  himself  ud 
Newman — started   c(V  upon  a  voyage  which  lasted   from  SeiitcBjlxr 
till  the  following  June.     The  journey  was  conducted  upon  a  strini; 
primitive  model.     They  fallowed  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul,  giiicg 
over  the  same  ground  as  he  did  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  aud  ei- 
perieneing  much  the  same  difficulties.     Newman  followed  apostcfic 
example  in  other  respects  too.     He  concluded  that  infant 
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was  iuvalid.      He  was  rebaptized  tberefore.      He  was  prostrated  with 
tbe  pla^e :   ivheu  be  was  at  the  worst,  aud  &11  bopes  bad  becu  girea 
Dp.   tbe   Bretbreu    resorted    to    tbe   Scriptures   for   advice.      Tbey 
ftnouitcd  bim  witb  oil  ia  tbe  uame  of  tbe  Lord  according'  to  tbe 
advice  of  St.  James,  and  [iraycd  over  bim ;  aud  Kcwtnaii  was  restored 
to  the  sorrowiog  flock.     But  yet  Ncwraau  bail  not  fuuml  rest.      His 
Oxfonl  training  bad  taugtit  bim  Dean  Ahlricli's  logic,  and  logic  kept 
him  in  a  state  of  perpetcal  su3[)ense.     A  Mahometan  carpenter  at 
\leppo  performed  the  same  uDQce  fur  bim  as  tbe  fatuous  Zulu  per- 
formed   for    Bishop    Colensu.       Newmnu    essayed    to    convert    the 
carpenter,  and  the  carpenter  well-nigh  converted  him.     He  went  to 
Biiidad  and   laboured  there  devotedly  for  three  years,  gaining  that 
funiliarity  with  the  modern  Arabic  which  has  ever  since  made  him 
la  tothority  on  that  difficult  subject.   At  Bagdad,  Newman  strove  to 
iwlum  a  dissolute  but  clever  Englishman,  and  the  sinner  repaid  the 
tnthfnl  preacher  by  suggesting  fresh  doubts  to  the  ever-rcatlcsa  spirit. 
Xcwman  bowed  to  the  Bible,  as  I  have  said ;  but  the  Tcry  deptlu  of 
his  reverence  increased  bis  doubts.      He  studied  St.  John,  and  that 
Gospel,  which  orthodoiy  prizes  as  the  very  key  of  the  citadel,  seemed 
to  kirn  to  overthrow  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Trinitarian  scheme.     St. 
John's  Gospel  seemed  to  him  to  teach  plain  Arianism.     He  accepted 
CWit  as  a  secondary  deity  ;  but  these  words  of  our  Lord's  eucharistic 
prajrer, "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesni  Cliriat  whom  Thou  hast  sent,''  seemed  quite  inconsistent  with 
tbe  orthodox  doctrine.     His  doubts  increased  every  day,  aud  at  last 
"beu  ho  returned  home   determined  to  seek  satisfaction  by   com> 
oiunion  with  Mr.  Darby,  whom  still  be  reverenced  as  of  yore,  he  found 
tbtt  the  tongue  of  scandal  hud  been  before  him  and  had  proclaimed 
Ub  a  heretic.     He  was  still,  however,  a  devout   follower  of  tbe 
Brethren,  preaching  in  their  chapels,  at  the  expense  even  of  a  per- 
OttMDt  separation  from  John  Henry  Newman,  who  could  not  tolerate 
inch  an  iuTosion  of  tbo  sacerdotal  office.      He  was  suspeetcd,  how- 
crer,  and  yet  he  had  hope.      Mr.  Darby  had  taught  bim  to  regard 
<ieeds,  councils,  and  confessions  as  an  institution  of  the  Devil,  and  to 
look  for  guidance  to    the  written  Word  alone,  interpreted  by  the 
ituli?idoal  conscience.     That  written  Wurrl   taught  bitu  his  peculiar 
*ieiri,  and  snrely  Darby  would  sympathize  with  and  help  him.      But 
he  lonad  that  he  was  utterly  mistaken.    Darby  might  reject  the  creeds 
of  Catholic  Christendom  and  the  authority  of  councils  as  venerable 
«ui  u  universally  received  as  those  of  Nice  or  Constantinople,  but 
^  W  never  abandoned  the  creed  of  John  Nelson  Darby,  which  was 
"Iciitical    in   doctrine   with  the  symbolical  documents  he   rejected. 
^cwman    and    Darby    debated.       Darby    asserted    that    Newman's 
ttion  of  the  Uomoousion,  or  the  true,  real,  and  essential  deity  of 
It  contradicted  holy  Scripture.     Newman   retorted  that  it  was 
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the  Tcry  words  of  Scripture  taught  him  this  view.  Darby  replied 
that  Newman's  interpretation  of  the  passage  quoted  bv  him,  and 
specially  of  our  Lord's  word*  in  the  seventeenth  of  St.  Johu,  waa 
rejected  by  the  whole  Church,  and  then  Newman,  to  his  horror, 
discovered  that  Darby  wai  just  aa  bad  as  any  of  the  dogmatic 
Churches  which  he  had  rejected,  for  wheu  hard  pressed  he  followed 
their  example,  and  fell  back  from  the  simple  Word  of  God,  inter- 
{irctcd  by  the  individual  Christiaa  conscience,  upon  the  decisions 
and  decrees  and  authority  of  fallible  men.  And  the  end — 
pathetically  tuld  as  it  is  by  Newman — was  not  far  off;  for  the 
vision  of  a  pure  Biblical  Christianity  had 'faded  away  from  before 
his  eyC8j  and  nothing  remained  for  him  now  but  to  go  out  all  alone 
into  the  barren  and  dry  land  of  scepticism  to  lie  in  his  own  person 
at  once  the  apostle  of  reverent  coascientious  doubt  and,  at  the  same 
time,  when  contrasted  with  his  celebrated  brother  and  with  Darby 
himself,  an  illustration  of  those  most  prcgnaut  words  of  .the  Maater^_ 
"  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword.''  ^M 

Darby  practically  abandoned  his  clerical  position  in  the  year  lft83. 
The  cup  of  the  Church's  iniquity  was  filled  for  him  by  Arcbbtshop 
'Whatcly.  That  prelate  had  jost  then  united  with  the  Soman 
Catholic  Archbishop  Dr.  Murray  in  establishing  the  Irisli  system  of 
national  education.  That  institution  had  long  to  struggle  against 
the  hitter  hatred  of  Irish  Evangelicalism,  a  feeling  iu  which  Darby 
heartily  and  thoroughly  joined.  One  of  his  earliest  and  most  cu- 
Tcnomed  publications  was,  indeed,  directed  against  the  GoTemmenC 
plan,  iuTented  by  the  late  Lord  Derby,  aa  being  a  complete 
submission  to  Rome.  Henceforth  Darby  directed  hia  efforts,  and 
they  were  stupendous,  to  building  up  his  society.  Every  quarter  of 
the  civilized  world  was  visited  by  him.  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  New  Zealand  felt  the  power  of  bis 
presence.  But  it  docs  not  come  withiu  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
present  an  exhaustive  narrative  of  hia  life;  I  have  written  it  rather  to 
show  his  itiduencc  at  a  great  religious  crisis,  and  to  explain  the  origio 
of  his  followers.  It  must  suffice,  in  conclusion,  to  dwell  briefly 
on  two  points — their  continental  action  and  their  home  divisions.  Tbc 
Darbyitcsj  forty  years  ago,  made  as  great  a  stir  in  Switzerland 
as  the  Salvation  Army  has  of  l&tc.  Swiss  Protestantism  was  in  a  very 
languid  state  when  Darby  was  invited  thitber  about  the  year  1839. 
The  Methodisl-a  had  endeavoured  to  inspire  new  life  into  it,  bat 
Methodism  of  John  Wesley's  type  was  regarded  by  Darby  and  men 
like  him  as  a  perversion  of  the  Gospel.*     Darby  therefore  came  to 

*  Ja1in  Wftlk«r,  whom  I  hsv«  described  »■  th«  teacher  of  I>arh7,  imiAd  mo  mAittm 
ioAJnxMaiXoT  Kiiok  and  tho  W«sleyant  about  ISO't,  iu  wliluh  lie  pticod  tlivm  and  kU 
aoa-CAlvinisUt  out  of  the  |mi1«  of  aalvatioii,  Tliroti^h  Alexander- Kddx.  the  Osfonl 
moveueut  couuecta  itself  with  Wesl«y,  aa  Darby  is  coonectcd  with  WhitcUcld  through 
Walker. 
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Lausoanc,  Tigorously  opposed  tbu  Metho{]ist5,  and   that  with  such 
success  that  the  Darbyitc  party  absorbed  all  the  elements  of  dissent 
from    the    National    Church,  and    even    atiU    numbers  upwards  of 
seventy   cougregatJoas.      iiut  troublous  days  soou  came.      The  years 
between  l&M  and  1HI8  were  full  of  peril,  and  religious  van  again 
cast  their  baleftil  shadow  across  the  Swias  valleys.     Darby's  followers 
were  persecuted,  his  own  life  was  in  perils  and  he  had  to  fty  to  Eng- 
land^ where,  indeed,  hia  presence  was  much  needed,  for  doctrinal 
troubles  bpgan    to  split  up   and   divide   the   Brethren  once  united 
in  closest   bonds.     The  year  1818    was  marked  by  a  division,  which 
has  never  since  been  healed,  but  boa   been  the  cause  of  as  much 
hfartbnrning  and   bitterness  ns  any  religious  feud  that  CTcr  existed. 
It  has  been,  indeed,   an   illustration  of  the  oft-mndc   remark  that 
tbeobgtcal   quarrels   increase  in   bitterness    in   the    inverse   ratio 
of  the  difference  between    the    conibatants.     The   Vresbyteriaus    ol 
Scotland   ai'e  united   on  all    fundaraeutal  (inestions,  yet  Scotland  is 
lirt^niiuently  the  land  of  theological  strife.    The  Brethren  to  au  out- 
lidcr  appear   one   iu  doctrine,  yet  the   hostility  between  an  Ulster 
Onuigemau  and  the  most  devoted  Ultramoutaue  is  nothing  as  com- 
piTed  to  the  feeling  with  which  an  Exclusive  or  pure  Darbyito  now 
Rginis  a  Miillerite  or  Bethesda  adhereat  of  the  same   party.     We 
OBit  brielly  explain.     About  the   year   1845   Mr.  Benjamin  Wills 
Nrvtou,  one  of  the  onginal  founders  of  the  movcmoiitj  was  minis- 
tering at  the  Providence  Chapel,  Plymouth^  where  lie  numbered  the 
otlfbrated  critic  Mr.  Tregellcs  among  his  supporters.      Plymouth  had 
bom  the  beginning  been  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  muvcmeut,  whence 
Ae  deaignatiou   of  Plymouth   Brethren   by   which  the  sect  is  now 
IcMvn.     There  Newton   broached  some  peculiar  views  on  prophecy 
Bu)  the  person  of  Christ,  that  crux  for   theological  speculators  over 
rtich  so  many   from  earliest   days    have   puzzled  themselves    and 
tccB  oonfonndcd.      Darby  was  always  keenly  alive  to  heresy  on  this 
nbjcct.      His  old  theological  training  taught  him  the  ntal  import- 
uccof  the  Catholic  doctrine,   and  as  he  had  once  escomrouoicated 
^Vimtau  for  error  on  this  point,  so  now  he  proceeded  to  deal  with 
Kntou,  solemnly  dcUreriDg  him  over  to  Satan,  and  calling  upon  alt 
■tW  meetings  iii  communion  with  him  to  do  likewise.     At  Bristol 
Oun  existed,   and   there  still  exists,  a  large  congregation  under  the 
KQBistry  of  George  Miillcr,  who  was  aUo  one  of  the  original  founders 
oftLesect.    It  is  called  Betliesda,  and  well  deserves  the  title  "House  of 
Mnrjf,"  on  accouut  of  the  great  Ashley  Down  Orphanage  connected 
>W«trith.     Miiller  had  not  the  same  keen  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic 
niihi  as  Darby.     He  declined   to   take  any  octiou  about  KcwtonV 
opiaiotis,  and  according  to  the  original  views  of  the  Brethren,  admitted 
ill  to  communion  who  made  a  profession  of  faith  iu  Christ,  whether 
^j  came  from  Plymouth  or  anywhere  else.     Darby,  on  the  other 
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hftnd,  declined  to  admit  any  unlcu  tliey  vonld  accept  vhat  hi 
friends  technically  still  call  the  Bcthcada  tent,  vhereby  not  only  Kewt< 
is  condemnal,  hut  also  all  those  who  stand  neutral  in  the  fight,  liJ 
MuUeracd  his  party.  Darby,  lu  fact,  showed  that  he  wag  a  thorot 
IriebmaD.  lie  far  preferred  an  open  enemy  to  those  who  showed 
little  spirit  as  to  take  no  »ide  at  all  when  a  good  honest  fight 
going  ou.  Since  that  quarrel  the  Brethren  iiave  everywhere 
split  into  two  camps — the  Open  lircthren  and  the  Eiclusives — bath 
which  Trill  be  found  in  the  obscurer  parts  of  all  our  towns;  fijri&gl 
Exclusivca  alone,  a  few  years  ago,  returned  their  number  at  oOj 
congregatioua  iu  the  United  Kingdom.  The  spirit  of  division  Im, 
however,  increased  aa  years  rolled  on,  and  the  Brethren  who  ata^ 
only  half  a  century  ago  to  prmcnt  the  world  with  the  speetaclpofi 
visihly  united  communion,  have  ended  by  creating  a  iresh  scliun  in 
their  own  ranlts  every  fire  or  six  years.  There  are  now  no  lesi  tjaii 
fire  great  hostile  Kccliona  of  them.  The  Kxclusivcs  are  dirided 
into  Darbyites,  KcUjitcs,  and  Cluffites ;  the  Open  Brethren  iataj 
MiiUeritcs,  or  the  Rcthcsda  party,  and  Newtonians.  As  for  DariiT,j 
be  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  till  the  end  came;  developincy 
however,  strangely  enough  ever  higher  and  higher  claimi  for 
own  party.  Those  who  agreed  with  him  were  the  Church  of  God  npoa] 
earth.  Those  who  disagreed  with  him  on  any  point  of  doctric 
or  of  discipline,  he  excommunicated  at  once,  and  regarded  as  ouuid 
the  covenanted  mercies  of  God.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
he  Ured  ut  the  Priory,  Islingtun,  which,  during  the  decade  betv 
1870  and  1880,  was  regarded  by  his  followers  as  a  kind  of  Ic 
Vatican,  whence  issued  decrees  ou  all  topics,  demanding  instant 
unmurmuring  obedience.  Why,  even  the  very  change  of  a  mcctii 
from  one  locality  to  another  without  permission  was  regarded  aa 
act  of  carnal  « elf-pleasing  and  rebellion,  and  punished  as 
And  the  end  of  a  moTcmcut  for  spiritual  tiulc|iendencc  and  ia  defei 
of  the  rights  of  the  indiridual  Christian  conscience  was  a  very 
appointing  one,  for  it  only  terminated  in  the  establishment  of 
crushing  and  intrusive  spiritual  tyranny,  embracing  all  the  preteosic 
but  carrying  with  it  none  of  the  antiquity  and  historic  glory  whii 
cast  a  halo  round  Papal  Supremacy.  Verily,  as  we  view  Darl 
early  teaching  and  action,  and  contrast  them  with  Ida  latest  days, 
read  iu  them  a  new  illufitration  of  the  words  of  the  wise  man  :  "  The 
thing  that  hath  been,  it  ia  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is 
done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done :  and  there  is  uo  new  thing  uad 
the  sun."' 

GcoBGE  T.  Stokbs. 


<  to  Diu-by's  death. 
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fin  one  of  tbe  prefaces  to  hia  poeraa,  Heine  relates  how,  in  May  1818,  ho 
dragged  himself  into  the  Louvre  to  take  farewell  of  our  dear  Lady  of 
Milo.  "I  lay,"  he  said,  "for  a  long  time  at  her  feet,  weeping  bo 
bitterly  Uiat  a  stone  must  hare  had  pity  od  me.  And  though  the 
goddess  looked  down  on  me  with  compasnion,  it  was  a  compassion 
without  comfort,  as  if  she  would  say,  '  See'st  thou  not  that  I  have  no 
arms,  and  so  caanot  give  thoe  help  ?  ' "] 


ONCE  more  I  come  before  mine  eyelids  fail 
And  drop  between  me  and  the  light  I  see. 
Once  more  I  come  to  take  my  farewell  look 
Of  her  who,  like  a  glory,  led  my  youth. 
And  gave  a  shape  and  colour  to  its  dreams. 
But  once  again  before  I  turn  away 
Into  my  living  grave  to  die — to  die. 

O  perfect  form  of  perfect  woman,  clad 
In  that  sweet  light  not  born  of  earth,  but  drawn 
From  those  high  realms  that  bend  above  the  gods, 
"Whose  sun  has  lent  the  softest  of  its  light 
To  cling  forever  round  this  splendid  form 
That  cares  not  for  our  worship,  nor  the  love 
Of  pilgrims  drawn  by  unseen  links  to  lay 
Their  highest  love — highest  as  no  desire 
Can  ever  mingle  with  it — at  thy  feet ! 
Thou  wert  to  me  as  sunshine  to  the  day. 
The  presence  by  whose  side  I  knelt  and  saw 
The  shadowy  curtains  of  the  land  of  dreams 
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Lift,  as  a  morning  mist  takes  to  tlie  liUls, 
And  thine  the  voico  that,  soft  as  April  raiu, 
ilade  mc  rise  up  and  enter.      But  amid 
Those  forms  that  haunt  tho  regions  of  our  sleep, 
Or  look  in  on  cur  day-dreams  in  the  light. 
When,  vithout  sleeping,  'iro  dream  purest  dreams. 
Thou  wert  the  fairest  of  them  all,  and  rose 
Perfect  in  all  thy  glorious  womanhood, 
Yet  so  apart  that  all  the  meaner  air 
3Inde  circles  round  thee  till  the  inner  light 
Took  softer  fire  from  thee,  and  crowned  thy  brow 
With  beautir  winch  the  gods  aloue  pos»es» 
TVlio  dwell  beyond  the  shining  of  the  stars. 

That  haunting  sense  of  beauty  which  the  gods 
Bestow  on  some  wild  mortal  whose  rash  foot 
Strikes  on  the  threshold  of  their  calm,  was  mine 
To  touch  my  heart  as  with  a  sudden  fire 
Snatched  from  their  own  pure  altars.     Aa  I  stood 
In  that  high  wonderland  of  dreams,  I  heard 
Footstcpa  that  were  like  music,  voices  clear 
As  the  melodious  murmur  of  a  stream 
Half-lm«hed  by  moouli^ht.     As  they  aang,  I  knew 
My  worship  was  au  echo  of  their  own ; 
For  in  it,  like  the  yearning  in  a  song, 
Bose  that  most  passionate  cry  for  fairest  forms. 
Such  as  for  ever  haunt  and  wander  through 
The  dreams  of  some  Endymioo,  as  he  lies 
Upon  the  Latmian  hill  of  early  love, 
And  thine  was  still  the  shape  to  which  they  sang. 

Thou  knowcst  my  worship.     Yea  !  for  when  I  fougbl 
In  the  keen  ranks  of  thought,  and  kept  mj  place 
Amid  the  heavy  tramp  of  men  who  knew 
No  higher  worship  than  their  own  desiresj 
I  still  was  true  to  all  my  love  for  thee. 


I  fought  and  stung  :  for  one,  perforce,  must  use 
The  weapons  of  Lis  foe,  but  whcu  I  struck 
1  felt  the  wound  I  gave  and  that  keen  pain 
That  follows  bleeding  when  no  blood  is  seen. 
For  this  I  live  in  exile,  bearing  not 
The  speech  in  which  I  sing,  for  1  had  songs 
That  still  took  all  their  spirit  from  thine  oim. 
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And  from  those  eyes,  as  if  their  calm  white  orbs 
Grew  teudcr  with  a  touch  of  human  Ioto 
And  Baddeued.      Nay,  but  this  could  never  be. 
For  thou  art  far  apart  from  us,  aud  hast 
That  immortality  which  says  to  all, 
"I  know  not  that  strange  sorrow  bom  of  death." 

Alas,  my  life- long  worship  and  my  dreams 

Of  thee  and  of  a  thousand  shapes  that  toolc 

Their  life  from  thee,  most  end.     Even  as  I  look 

They  pass  before  me,  veiling  tear-wct  eyes 

"Within  the  flowing  sunshine  of  their  hair, 

Each  clasping  long  fair  hands  upon  her  breast 

As  loth  to  go.      One  lifts  a  strange  sad  face, 

Pale  with  divinity  of  sorrow  past, 

Prom  out  the  golden  glory  of  licr  haur 

And,  weeping,  questions — "Must  we  say  farewell?* 

I  answer,  but  I  dare  not  meet  lier  eyes — 
"  Farewell,  farewell ;  for  all  behind  me  Death 
Stands  with  his  shadow  forward.     It  may  be 
That  in  that  land  to  which  1  blindly  go. 
Hereafter  I  may  see  thee  fairer  still. 
Ah,  God,  I  guess  but  darkly,  bo  farewell.*' 

But  thou  who  standcat  with  no  arms  to  clasp 
Thy  worshipper,  nor  tears  to  dim  the  light 
In  those  pure  eyes  of  thine ;  how  can  I  say 
Farewell  and  pass  away  from  thee  ?     I  stand, 
Tliy  latest  lover,  worn  and  weak  of  heart, 
"With  tiiX  my  dreams,  like  leaves  in  Autumn,  shed 
Before  this  touch  of  coming  death,  and  know 
That  I  but  drag  myself  away  from  thee 
To  that  long  torture  of  the  living  grave 
Amid  the  streets  of  men  where,  growing  blind, 
I  ahatl  but  see  thee  with  the  inward  eye, 
Looking  one  calm  white  pity  as  I  fade 
Away  into  that  other  land  whose  dreams — 
Ah,  dare  1  question — will  they  he  like  thine? 
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T  pass,  but  thou  wilt  never  pass  away  : 
The  years  that  show  no  pity  unto  men, 
But  only  proffer  graves  to  cover  each, 
Have  smiles  for  thee  that,  mingling  with  the  light 
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Around  tliy  gracious  presence,  crown  thee  still 

With  immortality  to  stand  to  all 

The  white  perfection  of  those  dreaniB  that  come 

To  lovers  in  the  rcstlcsa  years  of  youth. 

And  of  my  own  that,  shrunk  and  withered  up, 

llnatle  like  dead  leaves  in  the  winds  of  death- — ■ 

I  cast  Ihem  in  my  sorrow  at  thy  feet. 

But  why  should  there  be  tears  within  mine  eyes? 

And  why  should  sorrow  shake  ray  voice?  for  thou- 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  and  disdaineat  tears 

As  all  unworthy  of  that  life  which  needs 

No  beating  of  a  little  crimson  fide 

As  in  the  veins  of  mortals.      For  the  goda 

Who  mode  time  thus  immortal  in  their  love, 

Stand  near  thee  and  possess  thee.     They  alooe 

Know  the  white  secret  in  thine  eyes,  and  that 

Unchanging  pity  for  some  thiofj  afar^ 

Which  thou  and  they  can  ouly  see.      They  walk 

With  silent  footstep  through  ihy  dreams,  and  bow 

lu  worship;  and  tlieir  murmurs  fill  tbiue  ear 

W'ith  music  that  can  never  reach  our  own, 

For  we,  being  mortal,  cannot  hear,  and  live. 

Our  own  dull  life  around  n«  tike  a  wall 

Amid  the  daily  things  we  understand. 


Farewell  t  I  turn  away  to  that  long  death 

Whose  shadow  is  upon  me,  and  these  eyes 

Will  never  see  thee.     Only  in  my  dreams. 

Perchance  thou  raaycst  be  dimly  seen,  as  now 

I  see  thee  through  the  miats  of  keen  regreta 

At  my  lost  youth — and  in  their  tender  veil 

Tliy  beauty  will  be  as  a  star  that  shines 

When  early  light  is  slipping  up  the  sky. 

But  1  shall  not  behold  thee  with  those  eyes, 

Whose  light  is  slowly  fading,  to  be  lost 

In  that  thick  darkness  born  of  death.     Alas, 

ThoH  evcQ  now  art  fading;  for  my  tears 

Grow  thicker,  and  my  dreams  of  what  thou  wert 

Are  also  ainUing.     One  long  look,  and  then 

I  turn  to  live  again  my  passionate  life, 

Whose  thoughts,  like  waves  that  lap  some  fairy  shore. 

Were  ever  at  thy  feet  to  break  in  song ; 

But  now  there  shall  be  silence,  for  I  go 
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To  that  live  grare  amid  the  rush  of  feet — 

A  grave  that  will  not  offer  rest,  but  thou, 

Wilt  thou  not  bend  above  me  as  I  lie, 

And  throv  upon  the  darkness  of  mine  eyes 

The  shadov  of  thy  light,  that  I  may  know 

Thou  still  art  near  me  ?  lo  I   I  wait  to  hear 

The  music  of  those  lipa  ;  hut  wait  in  vain — 

No  answer ! — and  I  turn  airay  to  feel 

The  coming  darkness  settle  like  a  pall 

Between  mine  eyes  and  thee.     Farewell !  farewell  I 

Alexander  Andbkson. 
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PURPLE  and  gold — how  well  the  words  go  togcOicr.  They  arc 
both  of  tbem  royal,  imperia],  and  in  combination  they  express 
a  eumptuous  beauty.  And  oar  Heath  is  all  purple  and  gold.  For 
the  low-growing,  Autumn -flowering,  furze  is  jiut  of  a  height  with  the 
heather,  so  that  the  broad  levels  of  purple  bloom  are  shot  through 
and  through  with  thrcad-of-gold.  The  basis  of  the  splendid  fabric 
is  a  deep  bronzed  green,  of  wondrous  pile  and  softness,  and  tlicrc- 
upoti,  as  iu  the  "  Kincohs  "  of  the  East,  is  worked  with  hcatlicr- 
blusBumj  a  rich  brocade,  the  colour  of  ripening  mulberries,  and 
streaked  and  spangled  and  flowered  with  the  yellowest  of  yellow. 

Here,  the  furze  ruua  like  a  fringe  round  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
purple,  gildiug  the  edges  of  it  as  you  see  tbo  edges  of  clouds  at 
sunset  gilt.  There,  it  boldly  invades  the  level  colour,  damascening 
it    as   with    in-beatcn   metal,    euchasiug   it    with     gulden     tracery. 


Yonder  it  mixes  up  with  the  heather,  bunch  for  bunch,  alternate 
patches  of  Tyrian  dye  and  Ophir,  like  the  floor  of  Bchhazzar'a 
fcasting-house,  yellow  and  glorioua  purple — a  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  i 

And  the  bracken  hero  and  there  holds  up  fronds  of  chestnut  and 
cauaiy  and  daflfudil,  strange  sun-ripcncd  tints  of  russet  and  auburn^ 
and  round  and  about  stand  the  hawthorns  in  their  autumn  liTery, 
viuous-bronzcd  aud  tawny  and  scarlet,  berried  on  every  spray  with 
crimson  bunches.  Here  and  there,  too,  are  clamps  of  broom  and  tall 
Spring-flowering  gorse^  dark  green,  on  which  the  whin-chats  perch  to 
whistle  siguals  to  each  other,  aud  the  yellow-hammer  sits  to  ask  for 
a  "little,  little,  bit  of  bread  and  noo-oo  chec-ccse;"  where  the 
goldGnches  sometimes  stop  for  a  minute  to  flirt,  and  in  aud  out  ■ 
of  which  in  the  evening  birds  come  aud  go,  flitting  mysteriously, 
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c1  osc  ^o  ^^  ground,  sUpping  in  at  one  side  and  slipping  out  at  the 
,jtber. 

This  has  always  struck  mc  curiously,  that  after  annset  one  should 

,^e  upon   the   Heath  so  many  raorc  birds    than  during  the  day. 

\iVliea  the  sun  is  shining  the  larks  arc  hidden  in  the  sky.     There 

^  0  perpetual  antiphony  of  finches  secreted  tn  the  buahe^L      From 

tufc  to  tuft  the  pipits    arc  calling   to  one   another.     But  in  the 

dask  of  the  eFening,  though  all  are  quiet  except  perhaps  a  humming 

oight-jar  or  family  of  belated  8tarUng^  and  the  loudest  sound  you 

hear  is  the  boom  of  the  passing  beetle,  the  birds  are  seen  everywhere. 

Hitting  across  the  grassy  paths,  dipping  into  the  heather,  fluttering, 

at   the  sound  of  your  passing,  out  of  the  brambles.     The  place  is 

alive  with  them,  dodging  about  iu  a  queer  crepuscular,  cunspirator- 

like  way.     The  swallows  stay  out  late,  and   no  wonder,  for   in  the 

autamn  twilight  a  myriad  of  weak-winged  insects,  feeble  folk  of  the 

gloaming,  are  Bickering  above  the  Heath  and  the  fern,  and  the  swift- 

iriugcd  himndincs  have  them  at  their  mercy. 

MVhat  a  delight  an  Autumn  day  is  on  such  a  Heath  as  this  1    I  am 

one  of  those  who  can   contemplate  heather  quite  ajiart  from  grouse. 

Xhe  colours  of  the  landscape,  the  songs  of  the  binla,  the  perfumes 

vrhicb  the  breeze  is  perpetually  blowing  about,  the  insect  life,  sufBce 

to  make  my  holidays  perfectly  happy.     And  I  know  no  one  who  can 

be    so  "  accurately  well "  idle  as  I  can   be.     A  holiday,  as  I  define 

it,    is  "the   negation  of  work  in  its  greatest  energy."     Anything 

like   yi/oB*— oh  1    the  horror    of   the    plan-maker — »\io\\»    ray  day. 

AVatchea,  I  think,  should  be  left  at  home;  aud  if  any  oue  opens  his 

mouth  on  the  subject  of  busiueas  he  should  be  at  ouce  put  to  death, 

kindly  but  firmly.     There  must  be  no  appointmeatts  made   to   meet 

anywhere,   at  any  time.     Much   better    thuu   this   that   everj'body 

should  get  lost  by  himself.     Nor  must  there  be   any  preconcerted 

purpose  in  iho  day's  proceedings.     If  1  have  to  go  to  see  "  a  sight," 

the  day  is  no  louger  a  holiday.      It  is  an  expedttiou.      When  1  am 

shooting,  fishing,  sketching,  "  naturalizing,"  I   am   at   work.     I   do 

Knot  count  playing  in  a  cricket-match  a  holiday.      If  I  come  upou 
one  being  played,  and  lie  down  on  the  hank  and  watch  it,  well  aud 
good;  hut  1    am    not  going  to  field   out    half  &   day,  aud  try  to 
mftke  mjaelf  believe   that  I  have  been   enjoying   idleness.     To  be 
tbonaghly  idle  there  most  be  nothing  so  serious  as  s]>ort  or  play 
mixed  up  with  my  vacancy.     All  I  want  is  to  be  sunned  upon,  and 
breesed  at,  and  be-flowered,  be-hirded,  and  be- butter II led  ;  to  He  down 
a  little  all  about  and  look  up  into  the  ^rcen  of  trees ;  to  walk  with 
rostling  feet  in  drifts  of  dead  leaves ;  to  watch  rabbits  bob  iu  and  out. 
If  I  hare  a  companion  with  me  it  must  be  some  one  witbont  a  will, 
with  no  authority  to  originate,  nor  privilege  of  contention,  some  one 
wlio  vill  not  be  offended  by  silence,  and  with  whonr  talk 
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DoaBense.  I  have  an  excellent  device  witen  I  am  oa  Uie  Heath. 
soy,  "  Let  ua  look  for  white  heather/'  There  is  not  much  of 
ahout,  but  still  enough  to  give  search  some  remote  chances  of  sue 
And  "  looking  for  white  heather "  means  with  mc  lying  on  mosTJ 
banks  listening  to  skjlarks,  sitting  by  the  pond  and  watching  dra^.r 
flies,  strolling  about  in  all  directions  among  the  purple  and  gold,  oj) 
and  down  the  beautiful  hillocks.  Some  day,  when  decrepitude  bu 
overtaken  me,  and  overwork  made  a  wreck  of  me,  I  think  IihtQ 
go  to  old  Fiddymaa's  Farm  aud  apply  for  some  cows  to  look 
after  mc 

There  arc  a  number  of  cows  ou  the  Heath  now  who  look  after  ■! 
small  boy.  But  they  could  manage  much  more  than  that,  hny  oot 
of  them  is  a  more  rcspoiisiblc-lookiDg,  ocusihle  person  than  the  tm. 
While  he  is  asleep  under  the  honeysuckles  they  graze  all  aruuud  lin 
to  sue  that  uuhudy  steals  his  stick.  But  they  never  disturb  him.  \Vlien 
he  wakes  up  thuy  let  him  go  black  berrying,  but  as  soon  aa  it  it 
suppcr-tiuie  they  take  him,  back  punctually  to  the  Farm  and  oukc 
him  over  to  old  Fiddyman. 

Meanwhile,  do  nut  let  us  stand.     "To  sit  ta  better  than  to  sttod; 
to  lie  down  is  better  than  to  sit,"  say  the  Persians,  and  out  here  it 
the  mellow  sutisliine,  with  the  springy  heather  and  moss  tempting  u, 
iu  all  directions,  why  crucify  our  comfort  by  standing?     (Jet  y«tr| 
eyea  level  with  the  harc-bcUs  and  watch  the  republic  of  the  iiuecK 
at  their  business  and  pleasure.      A  drop  of  dew  is  still  lying  in  tie 
down  of  the  young  plantain-leaf,  and  a  green  small   fij,  with  wntp 
that  ore  perpetually  on  the  fidget,  no  waist,  and  a  brilHaut  red  tip 
to  its  tail,  is  reconnoitring  tlic  little  pool.    It  fidgets  about,  searckicgj 
the  Icavea  on  both  sidcN,  as  if  it  expected  to  find  something  aad  «u' 
dtaappointcd— and  then  it  is  off.    Yet  wc  were  nearly  being  spectaUw- 
of  a  tragedy.     This  tiny  insect  is  a  terrible  flying-dragon  to  uuHl 
caterpillars,  for  it  pounces  upon  them,  stings  them,  aud  lays  an  egg  isl 
the  wound.      Thereafter  the  egg  batches,  and  the  6y-grub  feeds  npoaj 
the  caterpillar,  hollowing  out  Its  skin,  but  carefully  avoidiog  litil 
parts,  until  it  is  full-grown.     Then  it  turns  into  a  minute  chiynlk] 
aud  goes  comfortably  to  sleep,  aud  the  poor  caterpillar,  tboogh  it 
must  feel  strangely  hollow,  thinks  it  is  time  to  turn  chrysalis  too,ui| 
BO  it  spins  itself  a  little  web  and  bangs  itself  op  by  its  tail,  awaitJLg ' 
the  change  which  never  takes  place,  for  instead  of  turning  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  after  that  into  a  little  moth,  its  skiu  merely  shrivelinpi 
into  a  kind  of  waterproof  cover  for  the  smaller  trespasser  inside,  vlu 
in  time  emergens  "  the  image  of  its  mother  "  aud  flits  off,  with  the  uoe  | 
nervous  twitching  wings,  to  look  for  other  little  green  caterpillars  to  i 
victimize. 

See  here  who  comes  along — a  moth  with   white  winga  \mm} 
up  on  its  shoulders,  and  long  tapering  boms   slicking   straight  oatj 
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before  it.     It  looks  something  like  a  bisoD — something  too  like  thoi^e 
oxen  with  wondrous  liorus  that  were  shipped  from  ludia  as  food  for 
our  troops  in  Suakita.      M'hat  sport  tbej  gave,  those  rampant  cattle ! 
I   have  stood   myself  ou  a  heap   of  coal  nod   watched    one  of  them 
cbargiog  up  aud  dowu  the  jctty^  clearing  everybody  off  it,  trausport 
ofiicen  ami  commissariat  coolies,   Arabs  and  Negroes,  soldiers  aad 
sailors,  and  Lueus  &  Aird's  iiavrics.     To  get  it  off  the  ship  was  the 
first  difficulty,  but  half-hustlcd,  half-dragged,  the  Hcrcc  homed  thing 
"Would  at  last  Ix;  forced  down  the  sloping  gangway  ou  to  the  landing- 
place — and  then  "  Stand  clear  I  "  was.  the  word.     No  sooner  were  its 
ropes  slipped  than  the  beast  was  oil',  straight  up  the  jetty,  round  the 
jiilcd-up  coals,  back  agaiu^  round  und  round,  up  and  down,  snorting, 
capcriug,    prodding,  as  nimble  as    the  old  experienced  bulls  of  the 
Portngoesc  bull-riug' — 'who  make  such  sport  for  the  spectators  by 
chasing  the  ring-keepers  and  water- sellers  round  the  outer  passage — 
and  OS  furious  as  any  Spanish  one.  And  how  every  one  vanished  off 
its  path,  jumping  to  right  and  left,  into  the  shallow  water,  climbing 
up  on  to  the  coal!     And  then  the  great  white  brute,  master  of  the 
situation,  would  stand  and  paw  the  planks  and  bellow  triumphantly, 
and  toss  its  horns,  till  some  moving  Arab  in  the  distance  caught  its 
rye — and  then  it  was    off  again,  tail  up  in  air  and  head  down,  at  a 
wondeHul  speed.    But  how  hard  it  is,  with  the  sky  above  me  ringing 
with  lariu,  the  bumble-bees  fumbling  over  the  white  clover,  here  ou  thia 
KcDtiah  iJeath,  stretched  at  ease  and  pipe  in  mouth,  to  recall  tbe 
Soudan.with  its  scorching  sand  and  its  dead  camels  and  prowling  Arabs. 
Meanwhile,  where  is  our   little  hump-backed   moth?     It   has  forg- 
athered with  another  of  its  kind,  and  they  are  dancing  a  country- 
dance  on  opposite  sides  of  a  grass-blade.     How  do  these  little  mites 
find  each  other  in  such  wilderncaees  ?  This  instinct  for  discovering  one, 
aaother  is  surely  one  of  the  most  wonderful   iu  Nature.     See  here 
CTteping  along  up   the   slender  stem,  cornea  a  ladybird.     It  thinks 
pcibaps  there  are  some  blight  among  the  blosHoma  at  the  top,  and  if 
i\«n  arc  it  will  cat  them.     It  is  a  nimble  little  creature,  this  bug  in 
t tortoiae-ahcll,  and  a  wolf  to  the  "blight,**  for  it  falls  upon  them  as 
»tolf  upon  o  flock    of  sheep,  and  worries  them  one  after  the  other, 
Icmiag  only  their  empty  skins  behind.      But  it  is  disappointed  now. 
"IW  bare-bclla  have  got  no  blight   upon  them,  and  the  ladybird  is 
E^iiig  up  on  tiptoe  to  Jly  away. 

"  FticgDacli  Oaten, 
Fliog  noch  WoaUn, 
Flieg  tUhin  wo  mvin  Licbitor  wohnt." 

Ittit  vhence  arose  the  universal  idea  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the 
P'TOj  insect  ?  They  crawl  like  bugs— iu  fact,  "  lady-bug  "  is  their 
lol  Dune— and  if  you  push  them  tticy  shut  up  and  do  not  even 
^'ul.    It  Cakes  them  a  long  time,  unless  the  day  be  very  bright,  to 
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make  up  tlicir  minds  to  fly,  and,  in  short,  tbeyare  thoroughly  pcd* 
trian,  commonplace  little  hectics.  That  they  eat  the  "  blight "  ra^ 
such  voracity  makes  tlicm  great  favourites  of  mine,  aud  many  ii ' 
pill-boxful  that  1  hare  carried  home  off  the  forzc  to  clear  my  gr 
house  for  me.  But  this  does  not  wcm  to  he  sufficient  to  make  il 
such  very  sacred  creatures  as  they  seem  to  be.  Only  listen  to 
of  their  names  in  various  European  languapica — "  the  little  bird  of  \ 
snn ;  "  "  the  little  lady  of  the  sun ;  "  '*  St.  Michacl'B  chicken, " 
St.  Lucia's;  "  St.  Nicholas'  little  dove;"  "tlic  Bishop  Buroabr;' 
"  the  animal  of  heaven  ;  "  "  the  little  bird  of  Mary  ;  "  "  the  liiil 
cow,"  "  little  bird,"  "little  horse"  "  of  God."  Now,  how  ilii)  tli 
insignificant,  but  pretty-looking,  crcatore  arrive  at  all  this  prodipo 
honour  ?  I  have  never,  as  yet,  met  with  any  explanation.  Hoi 
here  they  are  ;  so 

"  Flieg  iiMch  0*tcn, 

FUog  dahin  ivo  mcin  Lutbst«r  wobnt." 

The  EentiaU  folk  hereabouts  say  they  are  good,  when  powdered 
against  measles  and  colic.    Kill  oae,and  you'll  break  your  leg  \tdk 
the  snow  falls. 

Not  that   I   protest  at  all   against   such   whimsicalities.     Tliei 
old-world  fancies  about  beasts  and  birds,  insects  and  flowers,  go  a 
way  towards  making  Natural  History  fasctuatiog,  and  I  am  iac 
to  resent  all  intcrfcrcucc  with  them. 

"  Hare-bell/'  so  niscly-stupid  folk  try  to  persuade  as,  ought  to 
"  air-bell/'  "  bair-bell  "  or  something  elst  Now,  why  ?  h 
any  reason  for  supposing  tliat,  liecausc  they  have  no  imagii 
themselves,  therefore  no  one  else  ever  had?  '^\'hy  should  it 
be  Anre-hell,  meaning  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  thehcw- 
tiful  blue  cnmpauile,  with  its  little  clapper,  is  the  veritable  tdl 
which  the  hares  ring?  "Why  should  they  ring  a  bell?"  asksCrr-ai* 
dnst.  "Why  should  not  they  ?"  retorts  ^Vlicc.  It  wu  a  fancy,  udi 
very  pretty  ouc,  too,  I  tliink,  that  out  here,  on  this  heath,  ultK 
hares  delight  to  bounce  about,  the  animals  rang  these  bells.  "Wiiclia' 
thimble  "  is  another  name  for  the  flower,  which, 

"  for  b«r  •taitiloM  txan  bna, 
Clnimi  t»  bo  warn  of  none  but  of  tb«  troc^" 

and  perhaps  some  mouldy  wiseacre  will  be  so  good  aa  to  explain 
away   too  as   some  "  corruption  "  of  the  words  ?     The  Freurfi  > 
the   little   white  harc-bell   "  nun  of  the  fields."     Thcu  why  not,  ti 
nil  conscience,  "  hare-hcW  "  ?     We  have  colt's-foot,  ox-eye,  dog-T 
<;at-mint,  mouse-ear,  fox-gtovc,  sow-tbistle,  horse-radish,  buck-i 
hart's -tongue,  shccp's-hit,  and  ever  so  many  more  beasts,  hinis,  ■: 
insects,  and  why  should  every  one  who  writes  about   our   cxquniti 
heath-land  blue-bell  insist  on  saying  that  "hair"  is  better  than  *i 
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— in  consequence,  foniaotb,  of  the  delicate,  liair-like  elegance  of  the 
stalk?  But,  aa  a  matter  of  fact^  the  people  who  uameil  our  wild- 
Bowers  were  poets,  and  what  beautrfnl  names  they  have  ^vcn  many 
of  thciu,  sjiocdwell  and  forget- rac-not^  buttercup  and  hcartseiiHe  I 
uid  PrafcMor  Ftin^ua  is  do  more  in  sympathy  with  them  than  rooks 
are  with  the  Muses.  Of  course  it  is  Aarc-bcll.  The  hares  ring  them 
then  they  want  to.  The  next  hare  coming  along  can  tell  where  the 
first  hare  has  gone,  hecanse  the  hells  which  it  set  rin^ng  as  it 
bnuhed  past^  are  still  "  wagging  their  sweet  heads." 

By-the-way,  talking  of  names,  how  very  cbaractcristie  of  the  rustic 

inetheart  many  arc — "  lad's-Iove,"  "  nonc-so-prctty,"  "  call-mc-to- 

^oa,"  "  jump-up-and-kiss-me,"    "  kiss-me-quick,"    *'  ki«s-me-twicc,'* 

"cnddle-mc-to-jou."     Here  is  the  language  of  flowers  straight  from 

Qniopluaticated  Nature — and  what  a  posy  to  give  to  a  snectbeart  1 

It  would  save  the  bashful  tougue-tied  rustic  much  painful  composition, 

md  relieve  him  from  a  great  many  perplexing  propositions.    Courting 

couples  walk  out  on  the  Heath  on  Suudays,  and  it  is  very  curious  to 

witch  them.     As  for  as  I  can   make  out,  they  do  not  talk  to  each 

atlicr  at  all,  nor    do  they   seem    to    derive  any  enjoyment    from 

tke  scenery  about  them.     Whenever  they    pass  a    bush  they    pult 

leaves  off  and  tear  them  up  abstractedly  as  they  go  along.     They  are 

^eacrally   looking   in   opposite   directions.      If  they  meet   another 

touple — village  neighbours  all  the  week — their  demeanour  is  even 

more  lodicroualy  constrained.      The  girls  look  at  each  other's  frocks 

»nJ  bats.     The  lada  ask  the  most  commonplace  questions  in  the  sbcep- 

ahtst  way  imaginable.     Then  how  awkwardly  they  part !    And  what 

■  relief  the  parting  is.     Each  couple  has  now  at  any  rate  one  remark 

lo  make.     There  is  an  affectation  of  brisking  up.    It  almost  seems  as 

iT  cuarcntation    were  going  to  ensue.     But  Bolf-consciousness  again 

raitervcneii,   and   on    they    go,   as  silent    and   dc^presscd    as    ghosts 

on  the  banks  of  Styx.     Yet  I  suppose  they  arc  prc-cmiucntly  happy, 

loT  "your  lover  is  always  melancholy.''      All  the  same,  I  feci  inclined 

t^Dcd  to  knock  their  beads  together,  or  joj;;  them. 

A,  fir  more  diverting  personage  is  your  "  boy/'  the  irrepressible, 
airersal  boy. 

I  ^eu  come  upon  the  boy  grazing  in  a  most  promiscuous  manner 
iwthe  Heath.  I  do  not  know  wUrI  the  birds  think  of  it,  his  wbolc- 
■fc  consumption  of  their  hips-aud-haws  and  blackberries.  He  eat« 
m  otuge-coloured  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  carefully  scrapiug  out  the 
"choke"  with  a  tstubby  little  knife,  and  the  boueysuckle  berries 
*<l  crab-apples  and  slotn  and  elder-berries — all  of  which  t)cloiig  to 
** finches.  Tliesc  ai«  the  birds*  crops,  their  orchards;  aud  if  they 
'■'ik  the  boy 'a  ways  immoral  they  have  considerable  excuse.  All  the 
J^^iPttad  we  are  doing  our  best  to  terrify  them  off  our  own  fields 
"i  prdens,  not   hesitating  even  to  go  to  imch  unseemly  lengths  as 
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hanging  up  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives  as  acarccrom.     I| 
seen  a  long  string  of  sparrow-skins  dangling  in  the  wind  across  a  btjj 
peas,  and  surely  tiiis  must  shock  the  other  little  birds  very  murb,i 
offend  their  best  and  tcaUcrcst  feelings?     Now  suppose  sonw 
the  feathered  folk  were  to  combine  and  naob  &  little  boy,  whom 
riiuglit  atuffiog  his  small  graceless  person  with  their  blsckl 
and  hang  him  in  the  hedge  as  a  "  scare-urchin  "  ?     Should  ire 
auy  fair  ground  for  complaint?     It  is  true  that  children,  eren  *( 
they  have  long-legged  fatlicrs  with  them,  only  broti'se  as  a  rale 
the  Lowest  brauchcs  and  along  the  bottoms  of  the  hedgerows,  and 
the  birds  have  a  monopoly  of  the  tops  and  of  "  the  other  side." 
all  the  same,  the  suppleuientary  meals  which  the  country   nrcnj 
gather  off  the  budges  and  bushes  are  so  much  food  taken  frtnn 
supply  of  the  feathered  tribes.     Not  that  the  boy  thinks  so. 
guus  about  with  a  stick  whacking  the  bushes  and  carrying  his  ji 
smudged  face  in  front  of  him,  as  if  he  was  within  his  rtghta. 
brown   hands   are  alt  cobwebbed  with  fine  scratches,  and  cIotd 
cheek  runs  a  centipede  scrawl  showing  where  the  bramble  had  spr 
back.     Not  that    he   cares  much  for  such  accidents;  they  are 
in  the  day's  work,  and  so   he  strolls  along  marauding  with  a 
assertion  of  natural   rights  which  is  very  diverting.     And  I  so| 
after  a  fashion  the  blackberries  arc  his  just  as  much  as  the  bli 
birds'.      He   is  human,  of  conrne  ;  hut  all  the  same  he  moves 
queer  Httlc  world  of  his  own.  Grown-up  folk  in  general  he  legatdtj 
a  discipline,  and  not  friendly  on  the  whole  to  his  personal  inter 
His  parents  are  necessary  ;   so  much  is  obvious  to  him.     Bat 
have    extraordinary    ideas    about    right   and    wrong,  theorize  pre?' 
posterously  on  wet  feet  and  holes  in  trousers,  and  hold  unacconotalik 
opinions  about  school   and  the   washing  of  faces  and   hands.    He 
submits  to   alt  this    as  far  as   he  must,  and  consoles  himself  with 
the  reSectioQ   that  some  duy  he  will  be  old  enough  to  do  mtlnat 
parents,  and  then  he  will  uot  wash  bis  face  oftcncr  than  he  cfaooNS, 
nor  go  to  school.     lu  the  meantime  Uc  plays  truant  as  frequeutlf  u 
he  can,  and  cspeciaLly  wltcn  Autumn,  with  her  mellowing  fiugen,  ku 
been  busy  among  the  wild  fruit   is  he   to  be  found  afield.     Wbit  a 
happy   little  wretch  it  is  I      Evcr^'tliiug  about  him  excites  him  to 
activity ;    everything    affords    him    pleasure.      Whistling,  thrDving 
stones,  chasing  butterflies,  eating   blackberries,   he  wanders  aboat,a 
thoroughly  careless,  irreponaibic,  gladsome   urchin.     Nothing  hurts 
him.      He  triumphs   over   the   miscellaneous  food  he  crams  lunuelf 
with;  comes   up    smiling  after  every   accident        His   body   is  ill 
elastic  and  hinges,  and  it   clues  not  matter  much  how  he  tninbl& 
J  saw  some  time  ago  an  account  of  a  boy  who  sat  on  the  blow-bole 
of  H  stranded  whale,  and  was  suddenly  snorted  off  by  the  indignini 
Behemoth  fifty  feet  up  in  the  air  and  as  many  yards  out  to  ica. 
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fttorjr  U  true,  but  I  hope  it  is.  So  too,  quite  recently,  a  boy 
along  ID  a  field  in  Cornwall  was  suddenly  snatched  np  by  a 
{vind  and  whisked  over  the  hedge.  But  in  each  case  he  came 
quite  unhurt.  There  is  one  catastrophe,  however,  to  which  he 
particularly  liable,  and  that  is  the  wasp.  Where  he  finds  so 
it  is  difficult  to  Bay,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  a  poaitiTO 
for  getting  stung.  This  demoralizes  him  altogether,  and  he 
f1)een  known  to  run  prodigious  distances  to  report  the  calamity 
lie  domrstic  cirdcj  roaring  all  the  way.  For  one  thing  the 
is  like  the  boy,  a  rummager  in  hedge*rows ;  for  another,  it  is 
fond  of  blackberries.  Moreover,  it  is  given  to  concealing  itself, 
lly  in  fruit,  and  as  the  urchin,  with  sweet  tnistfalness  ia 
in  general,  seems  to  think  it  a  reflection  upon  Froridence  that 
jold  examine  what  be  is  going  to  eat  before  he  puts  it  in  his 
he  does  not  as  a  rule  detect  the  insect  upon  the  berry  or 
the  plum  till  it  is  too  late,  and  the  wasp  baa  made  its  protect. 
I  boy's  confidence  iu  Nature  is  so  complete,  so  geuerous,  that  he 
anything  that  hm  the  appearance  of  caution,  and  when  one 
him  iu  the  middle  of  a  bramble-bush  picking  with  both  hands, 
i  popping  in  the  berries  without  the  least  examination,  it  is  per- 
awful  to  think  of  the  entomological  odds-ami -cuds  that  ho 
consume  iu  the  course  of  a  day's  debauch.  The  wasp,  ou  the 
'  luutd»  ia  of  a  suspicious  sort,  quick  to  take  ofleuce,  and  prompt 
in  reprisals  when  liberties  are  takcu  with  it.  It  has  only  oneargu- 
neat,  but  that  is  a  stinging  one,  and  the  boy,  therefore,  holds  the 
"«opa*'  in  abomination.  They  hare  a  nest  in  the  graveUpitorer  by 
tfe  Scotch  firs  beyond,  and  at  all  htjurs  of  the  day  you  may  see  them 
tliochawkiug  for  flics.  Their  tactics  arc  very  interesting,  for  they 
lillfly  backwards  and  forwards  time  after  time,  as  if  to  let  the  fly 
liukiog  on  a  pebble  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  so  tlirow  off  its  guard; 
Inlill  of  a  sudden  they  will  pounce  down  on  it  exactly  like  a  kestrel 
n  ft  field-mouse.  Very  often  they  miss  their  aim,  and  still  more 
oilea  they  dart  at  tbiugs  that  arc  not  flies,  mistaking  specks  on  a 
or  little  fragmcuts  of  twig  or  flower  for  their  prey.  Their 
raoce  at  such  discomfitures  is  very  odd.  They  strut  about 
ig  their  wings,  and  jerking  themselves  in  an  excited,  out-of- 
er  way  that  is  unmistakable  ;  but  when  they  strike  their  victim 
ferocious  rapidity  is  dreadful  to  watch.  Curving  their  sling 
od,  they  benumb  the  Qy  with  a  thrust,  nip  off  its  wing^  aud  legs, 
it  up  into  a  little  pill,  tuc:k  it  iu  bctweeu  their  knees,  and 
I'ltnight  otr  to  the  nest.  But  never  mind  the  wasps  now ;  listen 
jtbe  pines  overhead. 

IWhat  a  mystery  and  a  melody  there  is  in  the  voices  of  the  pines. 
ere  I  am  now  writing,   "  about  a  young  bird's  flutter   from  the 
food,"  the  sound  of  "  a  going"  in  the  tree-tops  reaches  me.     For 
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tlic  pines  arc  &tl  murmuring  t(^ct1icr.  Shut  your  cyoa  and  it  is  the 
sea  itself.  No  wonder  they  have  always  been  sacred  trees,  or  aborc 
all  consecrated  to  that  moat  glorious  of  the  divinities,  the  great  god 
Pan.  What  a  noble  essay  that  in  of  Bacon's.  I  read  it  {irst  when 
I  was  a  boy  At  Marlborough,  and  have  ncrer  stoce  forgotten  what 
the  Greeks  meant  by  "  Pan/'  or  how  beautiful  the  myth  was.  It 
was  under  the  pines  that  the  Fauns  gathered  with  their  reeds,  and 
the  nymphs  met  them.  Cybele,  "  mother  of  the  gods,"  has  the 
pine-tree  for  her  cognizance,  and  Bacchus  tipped  bis  thyrsus  with  its 
fruit  They  say  that  if  you  cut  a  cone  open  you  will  see  a  Uaud  in 
it — the  palm  of  Jesus  as  he  uplifted  it  when  blessing  the  tree  for 
concealiug  titm  from  his  pursuers.  But  I  have  just  cat  several  into 
bits  and  failed  to  find  it.  Not  so  with  the  mimic  oak-tree,  which 
you  may  find  iu  the  stems  of  bracken.  It  is  just  at  the  right  stage 
now,  and,  if  sliced  astaut  the  stalk  shows  "  King  Charles's  tree  "  in 
miuiature  as  delicately-exact  as  iu  auy  moss  agate,  But  the  wind  ti 
stirring,  aud  Usteu  to  the  piues  1  "  Tales  of  wood-folk  vex  my  mind." 
They  are  iu  agitated  discourao;  from  their  breezy  eminence,  overlooking 
half  a  couuty,  perhapa  they  see  something  we  cannot  sec.  iVod 
BOW  they  have  quieted  dowu  again  iuto  their  favourite  slumbcroos 
whispering.  Aud  what  a  dreamy  tint  the  foliage  has  as  you  look  up 
iuto  it — a  misty  twilight  colour,  aa  in  Keats'  caves  deep  auiier 
the  sea. 

But,  look  you,  who  cotnea  here?     A  squirrel.      He  is  the  rightful 
owner  of  this  corner  of  wild  orchard,  aud  the  pine-cones,  "  beset  with 
many  a  scale  and  chestnut  in  its  coat  of  mail,"  are  bis  too.     So 
no  wonder  he  sits  on  the  hough  and  stamps  at  us  in   "  anger  iutig- 
uificantly  fierce."      We  are  treapQssera  on  hia  estate,  where  the  haw- 
thorn grows  its  berries  and  the  hazel  its  nuts.    He  is  going  his  rounds 
to  see  how  the  acorns  arc  getting  on  upon  the  oak  down  by  the  gate. 
But  look,   here  comes  a  friendly  visitor.      Stand  by  and  watch,  and 
you  will  sec  some  apcrt.     Do  the  creatures  think  of  us  sitting  under- 
neath  and  looking   at  them  ?     Not  a  bit  of  it.     For  all  they  care, 
there  might  not  be  another  living  thing  in  all   Kent  but  they  two. 
Was  ever  romp  so  wild,  so  furious,  bo  frantic  ?      How  do  they  stick 
to  the  tree  na  they  go  whirling  round  and  round  the  trunk  after  eacli 
other?     If  they  happened  to  let  go  they  would  fly  off  iuto  tpa<«. 
But  they  hold  on,  and  the  mad  frolic  continues,  up  and  down,  in  tod 
out,  dodging,  jumping  over  each  other,  scrambling,  avoiding  coUisioDs 
by  miraculous  agility,  each  in  his  turn  chasing  the  other,  and  iriii 
such  a  scratching  of  little  claws  upon   the   flakiug  bark  as  a  dona 
kittens  rather  than  two  squirrels  might  make.     All  of  a  sudden  tli<y 
stop — "  time  !  " — aud  while  one  hangs  ridiculously  in  a  limp  sort  of 
way  across  a  fork,  with  its  tail  blowing   about  iu  the  wind,  auli^j 
nose  inquisitively  pointed   do^vnwards,  the  other,  sticking  flat  on  toj 
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tbe  trunk,  and  looking  more  like  a  squirrel-skin  glued  ou  to  the  tree 
thau  a  lire  thing,  looks  upirarda  at  lU  playmate.  Tbe  latter  gradu- 
ally withdraws  its  head  and  creeps  off,  choosing  a  long  branch  that 
orerhangs  a  nut-bush.  It  does  it  xery  cleverly,  for  all  I  should  sec 
oE  it  as  it  goes  is  au  occanioual  paw  if  it  were  not  for  that  loug  fluffy 
tail  which  betrays  its  owucr.  The  other  is  carefully  watching.  It 
i»  ait  old  game  evidently,  aud  its  tail  gives  impatient  little  quirks,  its 
bead  twitches.  Its  playmate  has  reached  the  end  of  the  bough,  and 
looki  round.  Its  friend  has  its  uycs  on  it.  So  souse  !  here  goes, 
and  the  squirrel  dives  head-6rst  straight  into  the  nut-bush  with  a 
mighty  splosh  of  leaves.  The  uext  instaut  it  la  on  the  grouad,  and 
away  down  the  grassy  drive,  but  none  too  aoou,  for  the  other.  Jumping 
atraight  away  off  the  trunk,  lands  on  the  turf  withiu  a  yard  of  the 
mnavay  as  it  paaaea  the  pine-tree.  And  the  two  go  bouncing  off, 
their  long  tails  straight  out  behind  them,  and  looking  redder  thau 
ever  upon  the  green  tm-f,  bounce^  bounce,  bounce,  and  into  the  bracken, 
and  out  of  sight. 

What  delightful  things  these  s{]uirrels  are  in  freedom,  "  akimming 
vp  the  aileut  beech "  or  "  dancing  oak  trees  round  and  round.*^ 
^w  good,  by-thc-way,  that  "  silent ''  is  for  the  beech  with  ita 
anixith-sklnried  trunk,  the  squirrel's  noiseless  highway  to  the  deep 
traoquillity  of  the  leafy  dome.  Or  to  lie  out  in  the  autumn  sun 
and  SCO  them  go  skipping  along  the  stair-waya  of  their  mazy  foreit- 
hooies,  quietly  picking  the  seeds  out  of  a  cone  in  the  top  of  a  wind- 
bloim  fir,  or  on  the  mossy  bank  under  a  buvcr  of  hazels  aitting  to 
crack  their  nuts.  IIow  deft  its  tiny  fingcta  are,  how  sensible  its 
bright  eyes. 

**  Soft  ie  Us  shmixg  subnrn  coat, 
As  ermine  while  hi«  dnwny  throdt, 

Iiitctligcnt  hia  mien  : 
With  feathery  tail  anil  ears  alert. 
And  littls  pawR  w  lianda  «xp«n, 

And  eyes  lo  bliwk  adiI  k«ca," 

Then  what  a  change  to  sec  the  same  creature  in  a  cage.  How 
feople  can  keep  tbem  I  cannot  understand,  any  better  than  I  can 
voderstand  how  men  and  women  can  bear  to  keep  caged  larks.  To 
aj  miod,  there  ]s  nothing  in  Nature  more  pathetic,  not  even  the 
mbbuig  of  n  little  child  in  trouble,  tban  the  song  of  the  lark 
liehiQd  bara.  Beautiful,  no  doubt,  but  charged  with  such  ineffable 
upmh.  If  it  did  not  sing  it  must  die.  Could  we  but 
ndentand  its  song!  It  sounds  like  the  breaking  of  a  bird's  heart — - 
a»  Appeal  to  the  genius  of  the  blue  summer  sky,  its  home ;  to  the 
gitat  good  sun  whom  it  worshipped  with  sweet  orisons;  to  the  angela 
U  Heaven's  gate.  It  is  an  appeal  against  the  outrage  of  its  captivity — 
«n  sFpeal  to  the  hearts  of  men.  "  Surely  if  I  sing  my  sweetest  song. 
B7  itroogest  and  xay  best,  they  will  let  me  go.  .  -  -  •  Not  sweet 
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enoogli?  All  I  then  it  is  tbe  tadncAS  at  mv  heart  that  mates  me 
fail."  Then  it  tries  again  with  a  second  flood  of  melody  to  reach 
the  s^viupathy  of  a  city.  Ala«!  in  vain — brave  bird.  You  are  but 
rivetting  your  own  fetters. 

If  one  could  only  learn  the  language  of  birds  t  Listen  to  those 
two  wliin-chata.  They  have  got  a  secret  of  some  kind  !)ctwecn 
them,  for  they  are  not  speaking  their  minds  out  Their  conversation 
is  evidently  in  cipher^  as  it  were,  and  by  signals.  What  is  it?  Is 
one  uf  the  brood  a  cripple  and  unable  to  fly,  or  do  they  think  T  am 
sonic  kiud  of  maitcat-wcasclbawk  ?  Do  you  rcnicmhcr  hov,  when  the 
Pilgrims  were  on  their  progress,  they  came  to  a  wood  where  the  birds 
sang  liynius  in  alternate  verses  ?  Tlicy  were  told  they  were  "  the  conntry 
birds  "  of  the  locality,  "  They  are  very  fine  company/' they  said, "  when 
we  are  melancholy;  also  they  make  woods  desirable  to  live  in."  I 
sbouJd  think  so.  To  live  id  such  woods  I  would  cat  all  the  flesh  of 
all  the  "white  suakca  "  I  eonid  find,  and  German  legend  says  that 
snch  a  diet  will  teach  us  to  understand  what  birds  say.  Sigurd, 
"l-'afnir's  bane,"  ate  the  heart  of  the  dragon  Hogni,  so  the  Volsnng 
tale  avcrsj  and  was  thenceforth  free  of  the  speech  of  everything  in  fur 
or  feathers.  But  if  there  is  one  bird  of  all  others  that  one  might 
despair  of  nudcrstnndiii;^,  it  i«  the  whin-chat.  It  must  be  the  veriest 
polyglot  of  birds,  for  it  ranges  from  Archangel  to  Ulundi. 

I  was  lying  on  a  slope  among  the  heather,  in  a  little  open  space, 
all  springy  with  moti8  and  sweet  with  wild  thyme,  and  the  purple  and 
yellow  round  me  for  a  wall,  when  1  became  aware  of  an  approachiug 
visitor,  a  toad.  Slowly  and  with  toilsome  step  the  pilgrim  cmmc 
climbing  up  the  bill,  taking  bold  with  its  hands,  so  it  seemed,  of  the 
hare-bell  and  the  scabious  to  help  itself  up.  And  I  thought  of 
Christiana  journeying  to  the  City  and  the  bill  called  Difficulty.  How 
hard  it  found  it,  this  si.^  or  seven  feet  of  slanting  turf.  Its  steps 
were  uuly  half  an  inch  long,  and  if  it  had  come  from  the  very  bottom 
of  the  delL  the  distance  was  indeed  no  Sabbath-day's  journey  for 
such  as  it. 

I  waa  half  inclined  to  get  up  and  carry  it  to  the  top.  But,  then, 
I  was  not  sure  where  it  wanted  to  ga  I  did  not  kuow  enough  of  I 
alfairs  to  justify  iuterference.  My  kindness  might  have  proved  n. 
high-handed  piece  of  brutality.  So  I  let  it  creep  and  crawl,  watcH* 
ing  its  shoulders  working  round  with  such  fatigued  determination,  tlae 
hind  legs  moving  up  eo  languidly  and  slow.  And  then  all  of  a 
sudden  the  traveller  came  upon  the  edge  of  the  plaid  which  I  bad 
spread  under  me.  It  stopped,  raised  itself  on  its  forc-pnws,  loolced 
up. 

"I  dare  say,"  said  panting  ChriGtiana,  "this  is  a  breathing  hill.** 

And  with  the  same  weary  solemnity  of  grace  it  stepped  on  to   no/ 
nig,  and  rested. 
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"  For  aU  thing*  hnring  lifp  moinctimpM  IulUi  quiet  rost. 
The  bearing  an,  the  dnwiag  ox  aud  every  tftJicr  bnut." 

Ilieii  it  looked  about  it.     Nu  good  Shepherd  was   there   to   lend  it 

with  which  it  might  catch  sight  of  the  wtshed-fur  Celestial 

Stjr.     But  it  breathed  itself,  gnrc  a  shake,  and  started  off  again, 

:  the  stout-hearted  stalwart  little  toad-errant  that  it  was.      And  as  I 

Itched  it  coming  nearer  and   nearer,  so  slowly    and    deliberately 

u'^htup  tome,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  all  kinds  of  stories  where 

holds  had  gone  on  errands  of  great  importance  aud   with  wonderful 

Hlidings  for  people  iu  trouble — wise  old  toads  who  knew  how  the  talks 

FVliicli  unkind  stepmothera  gave  to  pretty  maideug  were  to  be  dooc  in 

^timc,  who  gave  advice  that  always  proved  to  be  well  worth  foUow- 

and  were  benevolent  and  sagacious  and  trustworthy.     Perhaps 

;v«8  coming  to  tell  mf  something? 

I  vas  lying  ou  my  side  half  raised  oa  my  elbow,  with  my  head 

on  mr  hand.     As  it  was  passing  my  foot  I  moved  it.     Sir  Feregnne 

itoppeti.      "This  is  a  moving   mountain,  uo  doubt,"  he  eaid,  "like 

^tbt  of  Laputa,"  and  went  plodding  ou.      I   moved    the   plaid,   aud 

the  toad  stopped — "or  of  the  nature  of  an  earthquake,"  quoth 

e,  and  resumed  his  climb.      And,  unmolested,  I  let  the  fat  round* 

Icrcd   tittle   traveller  como  up  to  my  elbow.     There  it  rested, 

I  looked  at  it.      What  bright  eyes  it  had — no  wonder  they  say 

;"wcars  a  jewel  in  its  head."     And  it  looked  at  me. 

Just  then  my  little  daughter  came  up.     "  Kdie,"  I  said,  "  here  is 

I  tittle  toad.      He  is  taking  a  message  up  the  hill  to  the  dormouse 

eats  the  nuts,  and  is  very  tired.      What  a  pity  we  have  not  got 

,  toadstool  for  it  to  sit  and  rest  on  !  "     But  Kdie  knew  where  there 

a  big  one  just  close  by  under  the  Scotch  firs,  and  she  fetched 

,tstnrdy  brown  boletus. 

So  I  made  a  hole  in  the  turf,  and  phintcd  it  firm,  and  fetched 

Bufo,  who  had  only  got  a  foot  away,  and  set  him  upon  hia 

ol.    The  comical  look  of  the  full-blown  creature  perched  ou  high 

us  laugh  prodigiously.    I  wished   Spenser   could   have  seeu  it. 

"  The  gr»ly  toadstool  grotrn  tliere  might  I  we, 
And  loatn^d  [laddocka  hrdingon  the  tame." 

'Bnt  ]>erhaps  it  will  be  late  with  its  message  to    the    dormouso," 

[aid  Edie,  at  Inst.     "  Or  perhaiKi/'  1  said,  "  it  is  going  to  a  party  ; 

:  u  make  it  look  smart."    Then  Edie  picked  some  heather,  aud  we 

[Mnogthe  tiny  bells  on  a  fine  grass-blade,  and  bent  it  into  a  circle, 

[unhung  it  round  the  toad's  neck,  and  set  it  going  again.     And 

Miy  it  went  np  the  hill  slower  than  ever,  and  disappeared  into  the 

bwlher,  with  its  wre.ith   round  its  neck.     "  How  pretty  the  other 

|tou]s  will  think  it,"  said  Edie.     "  I  hope  they  will,"  said  I. 

Phil  Rodisson. 
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arc  going,  lu  a  couple  of  months,  to  a  general  electioa  upn 
an  extcntleil  siiffragc.  For  the  first  time  in  oor  history 
every  male  houscliolder  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  connty  or  in 
)}OTongh,  is  to  be  entitled  to  a  vote.  Bjr  common  consent  the  cbugc 
i»  looked  forward  to  as  great,  eventful,  conclusive  of  our  fatJiit 
Further,  we  arc  going  to  the  country  under  unusual  party  couditicoi; 
with  a  Liberal  Government  having  thrown  up  office  and  crottedow 
into  Opposition,  and  with  a  Conservative  party  in  power  and  in  offiw, 
though  supported  only  by  a  minority  of  the  House  of  Commooi. 

There  arc  many  udranlages  iu  this  situation  for  the  present  Goven- 
meut.  TL«y  have  to  administer ;  they  have  to  carry  out  the  fo&cji 
of  their  predeccason  in  Egypt  autl  tu  Afghanistan ;  they  are  uni\ 
from  the  dangers  of  any  initiative.  It  would  be  uureasoutbk  to 
find  fault  with  them  ;  they  cannot  do  anything  or  be  expected  todoj 
anything  until  aJ'Ler  the  general  election,  and  then  only  in  what  n1 
liuld  the  imprubahlo  event  of  tbetr  being  iu  a  majority. 

Meantime  they  having  formed  aGovcrnnieut — Utoy,  who  we  thonghtrj 
and  wlio  thought  themselves,  ineapahlo  of  the  feat — the  prestige  tad] 
success  which  almost  always  wait  on  the  earliest  daya  of  any  GoTcnt- 
meut,  the  fact  that  in  foreign  polities  a  change  of  Goverament  oif J 
be  a  positive  advautuge,  if  uu  change  of  policy  be  introduced,  becviwi 
it  commits  both  parties  to  the  same  policy,  and  thus  offers  a  IkUu 
guarantee,  in  their  dealings  with  us,  to  foreign  Powers^  the  cnai- 
tion  whilst  Parliament  lasted,  whatever  the  cause,  of  obstructioii  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  now,  not  even  the  begianiogs  of  hetiilt 
criticism  of  new  policies  because  they  have  not  yet  been  called  iato 
existence  : — all   these    conditions  teU   greatly  for  the   Conscmtire 
party,  and  will  help  them  at  the  poll. 
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Od  the  other  side  ire,  the  Liberals,  have  the  fact  of  our  existing 
majority,  and  the  general  understanding  that  for  Liberal  ideas  and 
policies  you  must  look  to  the  Liberal  and  not  to  the  Conserrativc  or 
Tory-Democratic  party,  irhichever  it  may  now  be.  And  this  will  tell 
a*  much  as  CTer  in  the  towas,  whiUt  in  the  county  diviaiona  the 
newly  enfranchised  labourer  is  not  unlikely,  as  quickly  as  he  becomes 
political  at  all,  to  embrace  politics  of  a  decidedly  advanced  a^^grcs- 
«re  and  democratic  type.  There  is  thus  ample  reason  for  each 
party  putting  itself  in  order  ;  and  with  so  much  that  is  yet  unknown 
aa  to  the  politics  of  the  most  recently  enfranchised  aud  as  to  the 
effect  of  redistribution,  tt  can  be  no  cause  of  surprise  that  politicians 
on  both  sides  should  be  considering  how  to  build  the  platform  on 
—which  they  are  to  stand. 

I  What  ia  to  be  the  Liberal  programme,  the  Liberal  ciy  ?  Lot  me 
at  OQCC  say  that  the  question  so  phrased  ia  distasteful  to  me.  It 
smacks  too  much  of  mere  party  tactics.  It  might  too  easily  bo  in* 
terpreted  to  mean — the  people  hare  come  to  power,  what  can  wo 
of  either  party  bring  ourselves  to  oifcr  that  they  may  choose  ua  as 
thrar  rulers,  and  not  our  opponents,  for  a  lease  it  may  be  of  six 
jean  to  come  ? 

But  to  permit  such  au  interpretation  would  be  unworthy  and 
QQwise,  and  would  imply,  it  seems  to  mc,  an  altogether  inadequate 
conception  of  the  forces  for  progress  now  at  work,  and  of  the  true 
lod  great  future  of  the  Liberal  party  and  cause. 

It  would  seem  aa  if  the  cafranchtscd  people  were  likely  to  think 
of  nothing  but  what  they  could  get  or  make  out  of  the  business  for 
tknnaelvcs;  and  that  the  quc:4tion  might  ho  which  pnrty  would  bid 
kj^eat  and  pay  most. 

I  nttcrly  disbelieve  that  this  is  the  state  of  mJod  of  any 
Oouiderablc  portion  of  our  people,  or  that  this  is  the  way  to  their 
^anfidence.  We  arc  in  the  midst  of  a  great  popularizing  current 
of  social  and  political  ideas.  The  platform  and  the  press  hare  been 
^tiiaiag  a  veritable  army  of  ipcakerii  and  writer*  on  these 
^vbjecta.  The  questions  on  which  we  shall  have  to  legislate  have 
^kflta  ripening  in  the  public  mind  before  the  extension  of  the 
*>iBehi«e  had  come;  it  is  itself  a  product  of  the  intclleclual  more- 
^loil  of  which  I  speak. 

The  moral  of  the  situation  is  the  marriage  between  forward 
^xddlectiial  thought  and  the  needs  and  iatttucts  of  the  people. 
■*W  two  together  supply  an  ample  force  for  an  inevitable  and 
^Hgnidoent  progress.  We  have  no  need  for  a  cry.  Let  ui  go 
Ott  in  the  consciousncM  of  this  ample  power — inevitably  ours — 
^•dy  and  foarlcssly  to  work  out,  one  by  one,  the  problems  before 
"^  u  rapidly  sa  may  consist  with  good  legislative  results.  To  work 
^  lUa  Hint,  tn  think    lirat   nf  trup  nmirTRM.   nf   Liberal  duty,  and 
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tho  Liberal  cause,  aud  tLcu,  but  Dot  till  tbcn,  of  the  Libera]  ^. 
as  an  InstrumeDt  for  suuh  purposcSj  is  our  true  poliej. 

Looking  back  upon  tbcse  lines,  Mr.  Gt&tlxtonc's  address  to  tlie 
electors  of  Midlothian  is  before  me ;  and  1  find  nothiag  in  it  thich 
does  not  consist  with  the  views  which  I  bare  expressed. 

In  point  of  urgency  aud  of  importance,  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
Local  Government  Keform — largely  because  of  its  bearings  upon 
the  Irish  question — and  Land  Law  Eeforra  most  take  the  fitit 
rank. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  splitting  of  the  Liberal  party  apoa 
these  or  upon  other  questions  of  the  proximate  future;  a&f 
splittiDg  into  so-called — inaccurately  called — li\T»ig  and  Radial 
scctious.  In  so  great  a  tide  as  that  on  vhicli  we  are  embukid 
some  will  drifl  away  upon  the  aauds;  but  the  danger  of  sucli  ■ 
aplit  as  would  gladdea  the  heart  oC  Lord  Randolph  Cburcbill  ii 
purely  imaginary. 

Laud  Law  Kuform  will  begin  with  freeing  tho  land  £roin  ^ 
fetters  uf  the  past,  dealing  with  primogeniture,  settlement,  enliil, 
simplifyiug  aud  facilitating  the  transfer  of  laud,  so  that  more  tod 
more  it  may  como  into  the  hands  of  absolute  owners  vith  uneiiciiii* 
bered  iutcrests,  free  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of  t^ 
soil. 

Other  questions  will  come  next — the  home  and  homotttj 
questions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but  they  will  come  most  adnu- 
tagcoa^ly,  I  bold,  and  wc  shall  he  beat  prepared  to  discuss  tkm, 
when  wc  shall  have  first  cleared  the  ground  of  lawa  which  interfBR 
with  free  sale  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  land.  But  they  will  bve 
to  he  treated ;  of  this  I  have  no  doubt. 

How  far  it  may  he  possible  or  worth  while  or  safe  for  the  Sttte 
or  the  local  authority  to  seek  to  create  a  peasant  proprietary,  l»r 
the  advance  of  money  or  the  compulsory  pnrchaae  of  laud,  will  have 
to  be  discussed  and  threshed  out  as  a  problem  of  political  ecoaomj— 
of  a  new  political  economy  no  doubt. 

But  the  homes  of  the  people  is  a  much  moce  serioas  aadriUl 
question.  The  family  is  the  unit,  the  basis  of  the  State.  lliebMt 
thing  that  you  can  dofor  a  population — and  the  essential  thing, hoireTET 
difficult,  however  cautiously  to  be  attempted — is  to  secure  thedeceat 
home,  where  health,  morals,  and  some  decency  of  personal  lubV 
may  be  not  impossible  things.  However  difficult,  however  dangcrom 
the  task,  you  have  done  nothing  until  you  have  attempted  tlia 
and  you  may  have  to  make  many  trials,  cautiouflj  tentative,  bcfor 
you  accomplish  any  real  success. 

And  next  to  this  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  secure  fic 
the  children  of  the  people  the  best  possible  elementary  and  pric 
tical  training,  fitting  them  for  their  fature  struggle,  their  futua 
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life.  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  that  it  should  be  free.  T  agree 
entirely  vith  him  in  his  object  nnd  in  bis  reasons,  as  I  understand 
them  ;  and  I  undertake  to  say,  indeed  I  know,  that  its  parHameutory 
advocates  will  not  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  Radicalism  alone. 

ludced,  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  iu  the  fear  that 
"  moderate  Liberals  "  may  be  fto  shocked  and  alarmed  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  considering  and  diocussing  sucli  questions.  I  do  not  expect 
to  find  iheni  iu  any  numbers  taking  afTright.  The  old  ecliool  of 
Radicalism,  if  it  still  survives,  would  be  much  more  likely  resolutely 
to  oppoae. 

I  note  with  an  especial  interest  Mr.  Gladatone'i  views  upon 
these  two  subjects. 

After  speaking  with  no  uncertain  voice  upon  the  freeing  of  the 
land  from  restrictive  land  laws^  he  passes  on  to  say,  "  I  shall  rejoice 
if  the  means  thus  to  he  provided,  or  other  means  in  tfianselves  com- 
mendable, shall  lead  to  a  close  connection  between  the  notion  and 
the  soil,  through  a  large  extCDsian  in  the  number  of  those  directly 
iatereated  in  its  possession,  and  in  its  produce,  but  most  of  all  in 
the  proprietorship  of  their  own  dwellings," 

On  the  subject  of  gratuitous  education,  indeed^  &Ir.  Gladatone 
iDdicatca  donbts  aud  possible  diSerenecs  of  opinion.  But,  be  it 
nourked,  he  treats  the  question  as  if  it  necessarily  involved  a  mid 
UpOD  denominational  schools,  or  at  least  the  limitation  of  instruction 
to  matters  purely  secular  or  the  impoaitiou  by  authority  of  one  and 
the  same  scheme  of  religious  instruction  throughout.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  necessarily  implies  any  of  these  things.  ^Vhat  it  docs  imply 
ii  the  abolition  of  the  school  fee  for  primary  education,  a  proposal, 
M  1  think,  of  the  highest  value — all  else  is  matter  for  fair  arrange- 
ment when  the  time  comes, 

.Men  and  women  must  be  very  poorly  read  to  be  frightened  by 
mch  measures  as  these  about  the  homes  and  the  education  of  the 
poor  being  called  "  socialiBtic."  There  is  at  least  no  unhealthy 
■Qcialism  necessarily  about  them,  aud  conaidering  its  history,  aud 
^  the  meaning  of  the  term  itself  is  changing,  it  might  be  as  well 
te  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  socialism  in  this  coonectiou  in  the 
blue. 

I  for  one  have  no  objection  to  steps  being  taken  involving  cou- 
*)^enLhlc  public  expenditure,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  raise  the 
■cnloftfae  physical,  intellectual,  aud  moral  health  of  the  great  mass 
tf  the  population.  Such  expenditure  seems  to  me  quite  as  legitimate 
Mthe  ordinary  expenditure  of  govcrnmeuta;  and  it  may  easily  be 
Id*  wasteful  in  ita  method  aud  far  more  profitable  in  its  results, 
'We  DO  doubt  vrhatsoevcr  that  the  same  amount  of  power — and 
■>>  is  the  question — which  wc  now  get  out  of  our  army  and 
***]r  could  easily  be  purchased  at  a  saving   of  waste   which  would 
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more  thau   meet  the  catimatod   cost   of  giving  free  elecuentarf  ^^kf 
some  free  tcchuicol  Lmiiiing  to  the  children  of  the  people. 

There  ia  one  safe  test,  1  thinkj  by  which  to  judge  such  metmi^ , 
we  should  never  yield  to  the  temptation  of  them  unless  we  caa  fij^ 
satisfy   ourselves  that,  if  successful,  they   will  not,  at  once  or  Utt;     J 
undermine  and   sap,  but  on  the  contrary  that   they  will  gire  im 
life  and  vigour  to  iiidcpendonco  of  character  and  habit  of  miBd,  t^ 
to   the  sijirit   and   capacity  of  nelf-hclp  and  self-control.     If  tlc^ 
stand  thin  teat,  there  is  little  danger  to  apprehend ;  and  yoo  te 
proceed  without   fear   to  discuss   their  probable  success  and  Uts 
cost. 

I  hold  it  to  be  quite  clear  at  this  moment  that  oursystvnof 
national  cdiication  has  stood  this  test;  and  I  believe  that  itwiUctud 
it  none  the  worse  when  it  is  free. 

There  are  many  kiudred  questions — kindred  in  this  seoae,  Out 
they  arc  concerned  with  the  true  "  condition  of  the  people  "  quaba 
—that  is  to  say  the  condition  of  their  lives,  from  the  cradle  to  Iht 
grave,  which  will  demand  and  compel,  in  our  now  era,  a  ^rale 
share  of  thou^^ht  and  of  atteutiou  on  the  part  of  men  and  wona 
than  they  have  hitherto  reecivud.  I  am  thinking  now  of  social  ud 
moral  questions,  including  those  of  temperance  and  the  di)oo■Ilg^ 
mcnt  of  vice,  iu  which  women  are  cs|iccially  interested. 

And  in  these  respects  a  great  change  has  come,  ia  coming,  whidt 
political  men  of  the  world  will  he  mistaken  if  they  do  not  beed. 

The  religious  movement  in  this  country  is  not  dead ;  and  tlio 
Church  ia  not  a  mere  department  of  the  State,  "  established "  thu  ti 
may  have  no  soul.  And  lofty  faiths  are  being  appealed  to,  era 
where  they  do  not  take  dogmatic  form ;  faith  in  pnuciplca,  in  mail 
principles  above  all,  in  progrc&a  and  in  practical  devotion  to  unielfiili 
and  lofty  aims. 

Of  late  years,  in   many  ways  the  hearts  and  minds  of  tlMMmsdt 
of  men    and  women,  who  can  think  and  writ^'   and   speak  and  acd 
have  been  deeply  stirred.    Tbcy  have  come  to  say,  with  a  deepiiitEat, 
that  the  conditions  of  life  and  law  shall,  if  it  be  pDS!<ible  by  any  con- 
tributory  eOWt  of  theirs,  be   put  upon  the   side  of  ph}'sical,  natsl, 
intellectual  health;  they  have  grown  weary  of  the  mere  machioeryof 
personal  or  party   ambition.      Amongpt  Liberals   there   will  be,  I 
undertake  to  say,  in  the  new  Parliament  a  largely  increased  number 
who  are  determined,  as  far  as  they  can,  that  the  Liberal  party  v; 
exists  or  ought  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  Liberal  cauiie,  truly 
nobly    nuderstood,    shall    not  propter    vitam,  ptrdeie  causae    vii 
It  will  be  useless  for  the  strictest  party  man  to  blame  them ;  ^'t.'i 
allegiance   is  only  i>DS8ible   if  within   the   party  its  member 
liberty  to  make  their  impress  upon  it,  and    thus  to  moralize 
they  may. 
(  people  wilt  lend  their  whole  force   to  solve  the  prod 
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decent  hooies  for  our  people ;  they  will  desire  to  dimtni&h  in  more 
ways  than  one  the  temptatiuns  to  druukciiiicss  aud  to  vice  ;  they 
will  demand,  they  are  demanding,  the  suppression,  the  piinishme&t 
with  a  stern  hand,  of  sexual  crime;  thuy  will  ofroctively  protest 
against  anything  in  law  or  in  adminiiitration  which  lowers  the  moral 
standard  of  life  of  our  popnlatioti.  Gorernmcnt  and  law  shall  be 
on  the  side  of  morals — as  the  old  common  l»w  was  on  their  aide — or 
there  is  an  inextinguishable  party  that  will  "  know  the  reason  why." 

1  am  one  of  these.  I  cannot  be  accused  in  my  parliamentary 
career  of  baring  ever  lost  sight  of  the  honourable  obligations  of  a 
public  man  to  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  I  know  well  at  this 
momentj  none  better,  the  necessity  of  union  in  the  interest  of  the 
Liberal  cause;  but  I  am  eonviticcd  that  it  wilt  prove  as  necessary 
*8  it  is  tight,  that  heed  should  be  paid  to  the  great  and  growing j 
interest  of  men  aud  women  in  other  subjects  than  those  which' 
generally  form  the  materials  for  party  strife;. 

What  Mr.  Gladstoue  8ay»  iu  his  letter,  speskiug  of  the  various 
political  sections  of  the  party,  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  her«  .-^ 

"Liberalism  hos  ever  sought  to  unite  freedom  of  individual  thought  and 
■ctioo,  to  sdiicb  it  >a  largely  owua  ila  healthy  atmoaphero,  with  corpomte 
effki«ocy.  This  aim  \a  noble,  but  it  \a  dillicuU.  For  my  uwu  part,  although 
U  ii   Hut   the    method   bent  adapted   La   the  pemunal   couvenience  nf  those 

who  may  lend,  nuthiag  would  induce  rtie  to  «xchsDg«  it M 

"Doubtless  tlicre  uru  mnny  Libcmls  who  vrould  decliao  to  countersign  oUV 
a>|  opinions,  nor  ooulii  1  uadurtako  to  bo  ccspouublc  for  all  tbcJrs.     Uut  no 
MctioQ  constitute*  tlio  Liberal  p^rty.     Etiuh  sccliou  coustitutos  au  ulujuout  ul 
tb«  Liberal  parly ;  and  it  is  by  thu  mixture  aud  cuitiposiliou  of  iUi  oloiueots, 
M  by  tfa«  UDcliechvd  doiniuiiuco  o£  any  one  amoog  tbcui,  that  ita  result*  _ 
bn  bMD  aod  will  be  attained."  ■ 

These  evident  truths  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  require  a  wider 
■oterpretatiun  and  application  in  the  future  than  they  have  so  tar 
Roeired  in  the  past. 

The  passing  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  has  furnished 
cHdenoe  of  this  new  element,  jias  une  quantUi  negiigeable,  which 
'*ill  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  political  calculations.  I  need 
«»rdly  point  the  moral.  It  is  perfectly  well  known,  though  it  may 
**<  officially  denied,  that  inflaences  outside  ordinary  party  polities, 
■•uI  convictions  deeper  than  were  ever  sounded  by  any  party  plummet, 
^^rricd  thst  measure  in  the  last  days  of  an  expiring  Parliament, 
^th  a  GoTemmcnt  in  a  minority  occupying  the  Treasury  bench. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  these  facts  arc  another  illustration  of  the 
**y  in  which  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  Eveiy 
•dvance  of  the  sulTragc  has  alwsys  and  everywhere  been  preceded 
vy  m  genera]  political,  intellectual,  and  moral  advance ;  so  that 
^hen  the  sufixage  comes  to  be  enlarged  the  immediate  consetiaence 
*■  iht  canying  of  measure*  and  the  adopting  of  policies,  thought 
*=Hit  Hod  intellectually  aoc^ted  before,  or  well  on  the  road  to  be  so. 
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And  80  with  t1ic»c  social  nud  moral  questtona ;  they  hare  befl 
precuraors  ;  they  will  have  their  speedy  and  appropriate  reward  :  tl 
new  HoiiHC  wilt  ir.akc  short  work  or  questions  nnon  which  some 
us  hare  been  ^pcudiiig  large  portions  of  our  lires;  nor  shali  i 
delay  ill  putting  it  to  the  proof.  I  will  cite  the  most  strikin 
example,  tlic  long  agitariou,  long,  laborious,  costly  in  more  wi^ 
than  one,  which  led,  two  years  ago,  to  the  partial  auspcnsioa  of  th 
Contagioui  Diseases  Acts. 

Their  enactment,  their  ohstinatc  continuance,  are  a  ahamcfal  pig| 
in  our  contemporary  history.  These  Acts  of  1866  and  18til>  vetr 
passed  by  a  Liberal  Government,  and  the  blame  and  the  shsme  sqj 
the  responsibility  haie  rested  on  them  since  they  passed.  W'c  ooir 
know  from  the  late  Prime  Minister  that  they  were  passed  irittoui 
the  House,  the  country,  the  Government,  or  the  Cabinet  ittelf 
knowing  what  they  were  or  how  they  passed.  They  have  outrigej 
and  revolted  the  sense  of  justice  as  between  women  and  men,  lb 
ideas  of  liberty  and  of  law,  the  moral  and  religious  sense  of  tbe 
common  ity. 

More  than  sixteen  years  hare  eUpsed  since  the  last  of  those  Acb; 
the  agitation  against  them,  despite  political  parties  and  a  boitile 
press,  has  been  unceasing,  unwearying,  persistent  till  two  years  igo 
when — as  by  a  surprise,  but  not  to  us — they  were  condcnuied  w 
moral  grounds  Ijy  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  CoDomoua.  Tbe; 
have  been  ]]artially  suspended  since;  and  no  one  baa  dared  to 
propose  their  reinforcement ;  but  they  were  not  repealed  by  Iks 
Government  of  the  Liberal  party  which  was  responsible  for  tlieir 
enactment,  but  which  condemned  by  suspending  them  ;  aud  thtf 
still  endure  upon  the  Statute-book  a  disgrace  to  our  Legislatun  aoj' 
our  law,  and  a  danger  before  which,  in  the  interests  of  justiof,  of 
liberty,  of  mornlity,  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  law  ilsell) 
we  are  bound,  as  wc  shall  do,  promptly,  energetically,  and  as  I  dosbt 
not  decisively,  to  protest.  And  yet  it  is  true  that  we  have  had  alrcadji 
large  reward.  Aim  high  and  persist,  and  you  shall  have  your  renrd; 
though  some  may  perish  by  the  way.  A  conspiracy  of  silence  ia  tbe 
press;  all  the  forces  of  so-c»]led  society  against  us  ;  political  pirtici 
against  us ;  the  dead-weight  of  passive  acquiescence  in  iniquity 
which  by  fraud  and  stealth  had  gained  its  vantage-ground,  sgaiott 
us;  lives  spent,  hope  deferred,  some  hearts  faiut.  All  at  ouce— cd- 
lapse  of  the  opposing  forces  and — light.  It  is  we  who  gain  a  vautagC' 
ground  in  face  of  day  against  which  the  powers  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail.  The  measure  of  our  labour  aud  sacrifice  aud  jwreistcacc; 
and  of  tlie  long  deferring  of  our  hope,  has  beeu  the  measure  o(vtt 
assured  reward. 

We    luuk    u)i,    around;    we   find  ourselves  upon  higher  ^od 

d  upon  u  wider  field,  with  new  allies.     We  have  not  ret  rvpealol 
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Acts,  though  that  is  certain  ;  but  we  have  already   ilone   more. 

CAOBc  of  our  persistence,  and  that  we  ha^-e  not  been  permitted  to 

lin  a  cheap  and  easy  victory,  the  struggle  has  lasted,  and  lasting,  it 

'lu  growTi.     Out  of  it  has  come  the  new  life  on  all  theac  subjects  of  the 

barphes,  the  moral  purity  assoctationB,  the  discovery  of  the  Belgian 

Ee,  the  House  of  Lords  inquiry,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 

'Act.  the  societies  and  organizations  which   arc  being  called  into 

aiiteuce   to  enforce  it,   to  protect   the  young   and  the  weak,  to 

pfOfide    "an    open    door"    and  a  fnend  in   need   for    the  nnfor' 

tnmtc,  willing,  could  she  but  find  the  way,  to  return  unto  a  truer 

The  fatal  defect  and  cowardice  of  the  past  was  that  "  the  man  of 
world  "  held  up  his  head,  the  virtuous  man  hung  backj  as  if 
buned  or  afraid.  That  is  so  no  longer,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of 
bb  repeal  movement.  We  hold  no  terms  with  TJce  or  crime, 
boogb  they  be  dealt  with  in  different  ways;  men  shall  be  on  one 
pdc  or  on  the  other,  and  iromen  too,  if  we  can  make  it  so.  The 
iijiooa  world,  the  moral  world,  all  those  who  have  any  feeling  of 
"ike  sacred ncss  of  human  individuality,  of  liberty,  of  law  itself,  shall 
be  marshalled  against  the  world  of  vice  and  of  its  consequential 
eriiie. 

^Well  may  we  he  grateful  as  we  are ;  determined  ni  we  arc, 
oSdcnt  as  wc  are.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  see  that  this  question 
broagbt  to  a  speedy  issue. 

To  continue  any  longer,  after  the  new  Parliament,  this  anomalous 
ncdition  of  suspended  animation  of  the  still  existiog  Acts  would, 
ID  onr  view,  be  too  discreditable,  too  damaging  to  party  Government 
itwlf. 

The  Acts  must  be  enforced  or  repealed;  let  who  may  venture, 
jnopose  their  reinforcement  in  the  new  House. 

In  this  regard,  after  these  long  and  shameful  years,  it  is   party 

[GoTemmeut  that  is  under  obligations  to  us,  not  ve  to  party  Govern- 

est     For  me,  it  is  known  that  I  recognize  that  my  first  duty  ia  to 

question,   which    I   will    see  settJcd,  if    I   can,    forthwith,    by 

Dcouditional  repeal;  and  it  should  also  be  knowu  that  iu  this  new 

rlisment,  with  others   as   with   myself,   no  party   obligations   can 

lukas  liigh.* 

The  statecraft  of  the  oldcn  time  thought  more  of  how  successfully 

aaintain  the  interests  of  a  party,  of  how  raoet  easily  to  govern 

|ieoplc.      It  must  be  for  us  not  to  think  only  or  most  of  how  to 

Tsattify  them    and    secure  their   support ;    the   great  object  of  the 

'      Liberalism  of  the   future   muct   be   to  raise  the  whole   jiopulation 

^Klo  a  higher  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  health,  so  that  they  may 

^■Inow  how  best  to  govern  themselves  individually  and  collectively. 

To  do  this  WQ  must  wage  war  not  only  against  the  crimes,  but 
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against  the  vices  of  men,  and  we  must  addresii  ourselrci  also  to 
coabliiig  tkem,  whilst  respecting  their  iDtlependcncc  uud  c-acoura|iDg 
tbo  spirit  of  self-help,  to  live  iu  couditiuns  which  shall  make  dccenl, 
healthy,  ^-irtuuuF,   and   independent  life   possible  to  all    the  pel 
masses  of  our  population. 

This  is  ahove  all  the  true  "condition  of  the  people"  qaeitiai; 
and  happily  it  is  a  question  in  which  there  need  be  no  ptrtr 
rivalry,  eave  the  honourable  rivalry  of  vho  can  best  sabwnc 
the  common  end.  It  vitl  be  for  the  hcuefit  and  the  cn^ 
of  both  great  parl-iea  in  the  State  that  such  a  spirit  and  that  wd 
views  sliouhl  prevail ;  for  the  greatest  of  all  benefits  which  m 
numhcr  of  men  con  confer  upon  party  Government  is  to  noralittii, 
to  raise  its  tone,  and  to  find  some  common  ground  on  which  men 
of  all  partic::!  may  unite  in  common  purpose  for  the  general  good. 

Aniongat  the  cjueations  which  now  find  a  not  inconsiderable  np- 
port  in  Liberal  ranks,  but  which  arc  not  favourably  regarded  feau  i 
mere  party  [loint  of  view,  is  the  question  of  women'ft  suffrage. 

In  principle  it  is  not  easy  for  a  Liberal  to  deny  the  right. 

If  household  suffrage  be  now  the  basia  of  our  coustitotioD,  on 
what  principle  is  the  suffrage  to  he  denied  to  women- householder}? 

If  the  Liberal  idea  be  that  of  fairly  representing  all  the  forco; 
the  ideas,  the  needs  of  our  popnlatiun,  oa  what  principle  arc  we  to 
deny  any  representation  to  nomen,  at  the  same  time  that  we  grul 
and  extend  it  to  all  male  householders? 

To  mcu  of  Liberal  idcaa,  of  a  keen  bcuec  of  justice  and  equlitj, 
and  of  individual  right,  without  reference  to  sex  or  claas,  it  it 
difficult  indeed  to  defend  their  exclusion. 

If  we  come  to  political  interests,  we  find,  on  the  one  band,  tiic 
preconception  among  many  Liberal  politicians,  that  the  rotei  cf 
women  may  not  on  the  whole  prove  of  advantage  to  the  liknl 
party,  or  to  the  progress  of  Liberal  political  thought. 

Amongst  ConMirratives,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  their  iiatindJ 
and  habits  of  mind  are  opposed  to  so  great  an  innovation  on  the  pn> 
rogalives  of  the  past,  parly  cnlculatious  are  not  unlikely  to  iro^wl  \ 
Conservative  advantage  in  their  ndmission. 

'Whilst  on  both  sides  there  may  exist  the  fear,  not  sltogetW 
unfounded  nor  altogether  evil,  that  women  may  prove  lew  wnensWe 
to  party  Organization  than  men. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  foresee  with  coofidence  in  the  aeir 
future  how  these  various  considerutiono  may  practieally  affect  tk 
policy  of  cither  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State.  But 
this  seems  elear  to  me,  that  the  class  of  politicians  to  whom  I  hxn 
referred,  as  an  iucrea&ing  class,  who  will  be  less  and  less  wilhng  te 
'  '*aided  hy  party  considerations  olone,  and  more  and  more  likclj 
en  the  social  and  moral  questions  with  regard  to  which  tkr 
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feel  a  special  ioterest  and  responsibility,  will  undoubtedly  be  led  to 
farour  Uie  emancipatiou  of  womeu,  on  the  grouud  of  moral  riglit, 
as  also  on  that  of  the  new  forces  vhicb  they  will  bring  to  bear  in 
farour  of  moral  and  social  reform. 

With  great  questious. coming  to  the  front,  in  the  »lution  of  which 
women  have  a  special  right  to  be  consnltcd,  and  have  a  special  contri- 
bution to  makc^  bearing  in  mind  the  progress  of  women  in  the 
buaioess  of  life  outside  the  home,  the  place  they  are  taking  in 
aaefol  public  work,  and  the  constant  assertion  of  their  claims, 
there  is  little  danger  that  this  question  of  their  enfranchisement 
will  he  allowed  to  fall  into  the  backgronnd.  It  will  be  conti- 
nnoualy  pressed  forward  for  decision,  and  the  decifiion,  when  the 
time  arrives,  will,  I  hope  and  beliere,  be  in  favour  of  their  right. 

If  there  be  any  principle  of  action  to  which  the  Liberal  party  is 
bound  it  is  the  principle  of  complete  representation,  without  waiting 
to  consider  its  immediate  effect  on  the  future  of  the  Liberal  party 
or  cten  of  the  causes  which  it  rcprcaeuls ;  nnd  I  entertain  a  not 
anreasouiug  hope  that  this  principle  will  prevail  to  secure  their 
rapport. 

I  most  return  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  MauifestOj  and  I  desire  to  note 
three  other  subjects  tUau  those  I  hare  already  mentioned,  with  which 
be  deala. 

They  are  the  subjects  of  Parliamentary  Procedure,  of  our  Egyptian 
policy,  and  of  Ireland. 

It  is  unnece5e.ary  to  dwell  on  the  question  of  Proecdurc.  The 
country  expects  that  the  time  of  Pariinmcnt  shuH  not  bo  rleliberatcly 
occupied  and  wasted  for  purposes  of  obstruction.  I  know  of  no 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Liberal  ranks  as  to  the  necessity  of  so 
modifying  the  Kides  of  Parliament  as  to  afford  an  cfticicut  protection 
■(sinsC  the  arts  of  mere  obstmction,  and  to  prevent  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons  being  wasted  by  trivial  and  unnecessary  questions, 
or  by  the  prolongation  of  debate  after  sufficient  opportunity  of  serious 
liiKuasion  has  been  afforded. 

On  the  subject  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Gladstone's  deliverance  is  as  salis- 
&rtoiy  as  it  could  be  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  viewed  from  the 
my  first,  with  dislike  and  distrust,  the  part  which  events,  unfor^ 
tuately  "  stronger  than  men,"  led  his  Government  to  play  in  that 
oxutry. 

Mr,  Gladstone  held,  and  still  holds,  that  "  the  paramount  interest 
of  boDonr  compelled  us,  in  the  execution  of  our  pledge  for  the  main- 
^Quooe  of  a  native  goremment,  to  re-establish  tbe  authority  of  the 
KMire  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  to  prosecute  all  the 
Pncticable  reforms." 

1  ksve  never  held  that  opinion  ;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  dbcuss  that 
*abjcrt  now. 
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But  Mr.  Gladctone  admits  serious  errors  of  judgmeat  vith  co^t  of 
treasure  and  of  precious  lives  in  tbc  Soudau  ;  "  miscarriagex,"  u  be 
calls  tlicni,  "  tlic   proper  and   certain   con^cqucucc  of  uudertaluop 
that  war  against  Nature;,  and   that  lie  beyond  the  Kopc  o£  liiuauj 
means  and  of  rational  and  prudent  human  action/* 

And  ibcn,  leaving   the  Soudan   and   coming   back  to   Egypt,  iej 
expresses  "  an   earnest   aspiration   for  our  entire    vritbdra'nal  froa 
Kgypltan  territory  at  the  earliest  moment  vrhich  honour  will  permit'' 

He  protc&tm  against  annexation,  or  a  British  protcctoratCj  oria 
indefinite  or  grcntlj  prolonged  occupation. 

And  he  declares  that   from  the  ycrj  first — by  which  I  nndentud, 
him  to  mean  a  date  earlier  than  the  formation  of  hts  late  Admini^ 
tration  —  "we  committed  bjr  our   intcrrention  in   Egypt  a  gnrtj 
political  error,  and  tbat  the  consequence  vrbich  tbc  providential  oidet 
commonly  allots   to   auch  errors   is   not  compensation,    bat   ret 
bution." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  more  clearly  or  more  deeide%,| 
in  a  sense  satisfactory  to  tbat  large  and  preponderant  proportion 
the  Liberal  parly  who  either  firom  the  first  disapproved  our  inter* 
vention  in  Kgypt,  or  who,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  it 
not  to  be  avoided,  have  come  to  the  strongest  conrictioo,  enfor 
by  the  teaching  of  experience,  that  what  we  have  now  to  desire 
to  do  the  (irst  moment  that  we  can,    is  to  free  ourselves  &om 
embarrassment  of  an  impossible  task. 

The  last  of  my  subjects  is  Ireland ;  the  last  and  the  most  diSeatt. 

Bepcal  of  the  Union  is  quite  conceivable,  and  a  Parliameal  n| 
College  Green.    Though  highly  inconvenient,  detrimental  as  1  dm 
it  to  the  best  interests  of  both  countries,  as  compared  with  btttir j 
expedients,    and    dangerous    to    peace,   it    is    not    impossible,  iitli[ 
guarantees  of  what  would  be  most  essential  to  Imperial  unity. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  see  a  statement  of  Irish  views  unant^l 
niitically  put  could  not  do  better  than  read  "The  Price  of  Pesaiij 
Ireland,"  by  Sir  Charlea  Gavan  Duffy. 

lie  propounds  the  view  that "  ati  Act  reviving  the  Irish  Parlii.  | 
ment  might  specify  the  questions  reserved  for  a  Parliament  of  tbj 
Empire." 

h  e  states  truly  that  "  precedents  of  reserved  qnestions  may  baj 
found  in  the  constitutions   of  Canada,  Australia,  aud  the  »i-| 
Stales  of  the  American  Union." 

ile  admits  that  "  satisfactory  securities  must  be  taken  for  seciinB| 
the  interests  of  the   Prctestant  and  propurticd  minorities;"  'tut 
thinks  it  practicable  to  provide  securities  "  which  would  satisfv 
most  timid." 

Sir  Charles  Gavan  Dufly  says  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  odi| 
Customs    Law;    for   be  is   thinking   on    the    linen    of  his 
xpcrience. 
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Mr,  Paraell'v  view  appean  to  be  a  Croira  Coloay  with  a  future 
ConstitutioD.  or  an  iDilepeD^eiit  P^liaincut  at  oace. 

But  a  Crowu  Colony  withiu  two  hours*  steam  of  Orcat  Britain 
has  no  precedeut  iu  history,  uor  fouudaliou  ia  commou  sense. 
Ireland  must  form  part  of  our  Imperial  unity  ou  fair  terms,  or  be 
indepeudent ;  and  the  latter  in  an  impossible  solution ;  irhilst  the 
precedents  of  the  sereral  States,  each  (;rcater  than  a  kingdom,  of 
the  vast  American  Federation  can  be  no  guide  for  our  small  grttup 
of  islands.  Ireland  could  be  so  dealt  n'ith  were  she  some  thousand 
miles  away,  not  otherwise  advantageously  or  permanently,  I  believe. 
It  is  needless  to  say  thnt  Mr.  Pamell  aud  his  friends  are  entirely 
within  their  right  in  raising  this  question.  An  Act  that  has  been 
paswd  can  be  repealed;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  ho  cau  gain  in 
this  country  by  the  policy  he  has  announced  of  making  government 
impossible  here,  if  his  demands  be  not  literally  complied  with. 

I  have  nothing  whataoever  to  say  against  the  discussion  of  the 
question ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  it  would  be  of  advantage — 
the  only  way,  iu  fact,  of  coming  ultimately  to  some  reasonable, 
practicable  and  beneficial  common  riev;  and  for  this  reason  I  will 
dtactus  it  shortly  now. 

I  h^D  by  the  most  ample  admission,  or  rather  the  statement  of 
Ott  strongest  conviction,  that  Ireland  is  entitled  at  the  hands  of  the 
larger  population  of  Great  Britain  to  absolute  equality  of  treat- 
meat;  and  that  we  ought  at  once  to  agree  to  give  her  the  com- 
plct«at  possible  self-gorernment  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
diuorities  and  with  Imperial  unity;  meaning  by  Imperial  unity  not 
&<rely  the  being  united  under  one  Crown,  but  the  securing  a  uuity 
of  policy  and  of  action  iu  all  Imperial  questions.  But  subject  to 
^a,  Ireland  should  be  goverucd  by  the  Irish,  and  not  by  oflUci&U, 
political  or  permanent,  imported  from  this  conntry. 

The  question  to  me  is  one  of  method ;  and  the  method  of  a 
Kptrate  Parliament  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  or 
tbebest, 

Mr.  Paroell  speaks  of  the  surviral  of  an  Irish  nation,  as  if,  that 
••^■'  granted,  there  was  only  one  ultimate  issue — Irish  indepen- 
<Waee;  subject  only  to  some  loose  federative  tic. 

Re  says  that  Scotland  has  lost  her  nationality  and  become  merged 
'4  England. 

Xationality  is  national  iDdiriduality,  with  the  characteristics  and 
*i^bU  at  individuality. 

Has  Scotland  loit  these?  Scotch  character  remains  distinct. 
^wteh  law  diflers  from  English  law,  more  than  docs  tlie  law  in 
Icdand;  more  than  in  many  respects  it  would  be  likely  tu  do,  as  far 
^  1  cu  see,  even  with  an  Irish  Parliament.  Scotch  legislation  and 
^ttawtstration  are  determined  by  Scotchmen  in  all  that  by  conjmon 
it  is  not  Imperial  hut  Scotch  only. 
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No   Kaglishman  lias   the   remotest   deairc   to   override   Scotch 
opinion  in  these  matters. 

How  lias  Scotland  lost  her  nationality?     In  what  way  !•  the  I 
national  than  Ireland,  save  in  respect  of  national  aotAgouiim,  w. 
wc  ought  to  wish  to  abatCj  and  which  will  ab&te  with  the  aba 
of  its  causes,  and  in  time. 

In  one  respect   Scotland  has  more  natioaal  unity  than  I 
ShS'has  no  Ulster. 

It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  say  that  where  there  is  nationality  tlin 
also  there  must  be  practically  complete  independence ;  a  mistalct  n 
regard  to  uationol  as  in  regard  to  human  indtTidualitics. 

The  family  is  our  true  unit,  alike  for  nations  and  for  iadirijul 
human  beings:  and  there  are  families  of  nations  bound  together lir 
every  variety  of  influence  and  circumstance,  and  yet  not  absolattit 
one. 

Were  Ireland  drifted  away  from  us,  there  ut  a  part  of  henelf— 
rister — not  homogeneous  with  the  rest ;  having  an  iudividaalitr  of 
ita  own. 

Is  Ulster,  in  such  case,  to  be  a  nation  if  she  wish?  If  nnt, 
licr  individuality  must  be  respected,  though  her  separate  existence  be 
denied, 

"Why  cannot  England  act  towards  Ireland  as  the  greater  put  of 
Ireland  would  have  to  act  towards  Ulster,  on  the  hypothesis  to  whid 
I  have  referred  ?  I  desire  every  liberty,  and  a  perfect  equali^  with 
ourselves  for  the  Irish  i>coplc,  but  I  do  not  desire  separation,  nor  in 
I  think  it  at  all  likely  that  Great  Britain  will  desire  or  accept  it; 
any  more  than  iu  the  United  States  the  Korth  could  accept 
separation  of  the  South, 

Our  past  policy  has  taught  the  Irish  people  to  fight  for  their  m 
hand.      Who  con  blame  them  ?     What  would  they  have 
without  ? 

But  this  admission  cannot  bind  me  or  those  with  whoso  opinioai 
T  may  agree,  to  accept  a  solution  which  would  in  my  convictioo  b«, 
equally  bad  and  mischievous  for  both  countries. 

There  is  no  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  long  manifesto  which  m 
compare  in  interest  or  in  value  to  my  mind  with  that  most  adminbte 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  Ireland. 

His  definition  of  the  limit  within  which  the  desires  of  Irclud 
may  and  beyond  which  they  cannot  receive  the  assent  of  Parlifr 
meut,  is  irreproachable  in  respect  of  clearness,  compreheosiTcats;, 
decistou. 

"To  maintain  the  supremaoy  of  the  Crown,  the  imlty  of  the  Empin,  ud 
all  tlic  authority  of  Parliament  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  thtfutitj, 
is  the  first  duty  of  every  representative  of  iho  peo[^c.  Subject  to  ia 
governing  principle,  every  grant   to  portions  of  the  country  of  enlai^ 
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powers  {or  the  nunagetneat  of  their  ourn  aflTuU's,  ii,  ia  my  view,  nob  a  aoaroa 
of  dai^er,  but  a  meuu  of  arertiog  it ;  and  ia  ia  the  nature  of  n.  new  guarantee 
for  inereued  coheuon,  happiness  and  alrenglli." 

And  eren  more  ailmirabic,  because  more  needed  and  more  rare, 
are  the  words  of  sympathy  aud  yet  of  warning  in  which  he  appeals 
to  the  sense  of  the  authority  of  reason  and  jiistice  which  ought  to 
coEerciw  a  modenitiag  influence  npon  the  Irish  mind. 

The  main  question  is,  he  says,  "  whether  the  thorough  and 
enduring  harmony  which  has  now  long  been  established  between 
Boglaod  and  Scotland  should  JncUtde  Irelaad  also. 

"  If  the  duty  ot  working  for  this  end  canuot  be  doubted,  then  I 
trust  that  qu  the  cue  haud  Ireland  will  remember  that  she  too  is 
subject  to  the  authority  of  rcasou  and  justice,  and  cannot  always 
plead  the  wrongs  of  other  days  in  bar  of  submission  to  tli^m." 

Why  should  not  all  that  is  reasonable,  possible,  desirable  withiu 
oar  Imperial  unity  be  assured  to  Ireland  by  relations  such  us  those 
which  Scotland  holds  towards  Kuglaud,  largely  tnodilied  as  they 
tDeritably  would  be  in  what  I  might  call  an  Irish  sense,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coming  principle  of  large  local  self-gorernmetit  and  by 
our  democratic  future. 

1  admit  that  Ireland  must  have  guarantees  of  a  future  local 
wtonomy.  I  see  no  diflSculty  in  affording  them.  The  greatest 
guarantee  she  has — is  she  unconscious  of  the  fact  ? — already  obtaiued. 
The  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  added  to  the  strength  of  oar  Imperial  unity. 
Gteat  Britain  u  less  likely  than  over  to  consent  to  the  separation  of 
Irdaod.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  advent  of  democracy 
comes  the  immeasurably  greater  readiness  to  accept  the  will  of  the 
people  in  each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whenever  that  ia  possible 
eojuiitcntly  with  the  unity  of  our  Krapirc. 

Instead  of  refusing  to  listen  to  Irish  demands  for  reform^  we 
ikiU,  in  my  belief,  in  the  new  Parliament  and  in  the  future,  eagerly 
intitethem.  ^Vhen  they  do  not  clash  with  Imperial  unity  they  will, 
I  tttheve,  be  accepted  with  readiness  and  facility,  aud  sooq,  as  with 
SootJaod,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Some  things  are  sometimes  better  done  without  machinery  thau 
*ith;  and  so  it  is  likely  that  a  common  understanding,  a  harmo- 
Qicna  freedom  iu  co-opcraliun,  may  be  best  and  most  safely,  most 
woipietely  and  lastingly  brought  about  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  without  the  machinery  of  separate  Parliaments. 

tkat  is  a  Nemesis  which  waits  on  **  serious  error ;  "  it  descends 

JlpQO  the  children  to  the  thinl  and  fourth  generation  ;  but  its  form 

a«  time  passes  and  a  cause  is  won ;  and  the  time  does  come 

eyes  arc  opened  and  the  veil   of  past   injustice   and   injuries^ 

ig  the  sight  of  both  parties  to  a  feud  of  generations,  ii  with- 
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drawn;  aud  thea  comes — as  ia  the  United  States  themselves  tlicre 
came—that  truer  Nemesis  which  cousUts  not  iu  sevcrauce,  hut  iu  a 
truer,  au  cc^uitl,  a  freer  aud  yet  closer  uiiiou,  iu  which  the  people 
which  waa  thu  injured  and  the  weaker  comes  back  to  exercise  an 
influence,  even  mure  thau  in  normal  proportion  to  its  nnmbers  and 
its  strength,  njKiii  the  common  life. 

I  thiutCj  I  trust,  it  is  not  merely  the  wish  that  is  father  to  the 
thought — that  the  fear  of  Irebiid  is,  judging  from  the  past,  that  she 
c&unot  looli  for  fair-play,  aud  that  uuIchii  practically  screred  she,  as 
the  weaker,  must  go  to  the  wall.  I  belieref  on  the  contmry,  that 
without  that  severance,  which  to  me  seems  a  policy  of  despair,  she 
may  he  perfectly  free  for  practical  self-governmeut,  whilst  holding 
at  least  her  own  in  Imperial  councils,  with  Irishmen  alone  admin- 
istcriiig  their  own  aflairs,  with  Irishmen  taking  their  equal  share  with 
us  in  all  ]m|icrial  action,  in  our  Imperial  I'arliaraeut,  and  in  the 
highest  offices  of  the  State.  May  God  grant  that  there  be  snch  a 
futnrc  before  the  two  countries  of  onr  affection  and  our  birth. 


JjkUES  Stansfeld. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
IN  TURKEY. 
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FKW  months  since  an  oW  Turk  anxiouslr  inqnircl  what  was  tlie 
meaning  of  all  the  talk  about  war  m  Ktiropc.  He  added,  "  I 
Can't  uDdcrstand  it  at  all.  1  only  kiio'T  that  the  |}ut  is  boiling,  and  when 
the  coTcr  comes  down  it  is  certain  to  fall  on  our  heads."  Wiser  men 
than  he  hare  long  since  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  the  prospect 
of  &  war  between  England  ami  Russia  created  a  state  of  anxietv  and 
aiarm  here  from  which  wc  have  not  vet  recovered. 

No  one  can  fully  appreciate  this  I'eeling,  or  understand  the  motives 
%iiidt  actuate  Turkish  statesmen,  who  docs  not  hear  in  mind  the  heavy 
icnn  of  Turkey  and  the  rapid  decline  of  her  power  since  the  Crimean 
^W,  which  closed  only  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have 
^icn  a  new  len^e  of  life  to  this  Empire.  A  sad  life  it  has  been  !  In 
thpiw  years  Turkey  has  almost  lost  her  hold  upon  Europe.  The  Dannhc 
19  no  longer  a  Turkish  river.  Wallachia  aud  Moldavia  have  disap- 
ptared  in  the  independent  kingdom  of  Iloum.inia.  There  is  no  longer 
a  Turkish  garrison  at  Belgrade,  and  Scrvia  as  well  as  Montenegro  is 
■  udependent.  The  old  provinces  of  Bosnia  aud  Herzegovina,  from 
"*bich  Turkey  drew  some  of  her  best  soldiers,  have  been  seized  bv 
■Awtria,  who  is  already  coveting  Macedonia  in  addition.  Bulgaria  and 
Eaitem  Roumelia,  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Empire,  have  gone  for 
*Ter  from  under  Turkish  rule,  and  the  boundary  of  the  Empire  has 
Cnmc  down  to  within  about  eighty  miles  of  Constautiuople  on  the 
^Uck  Sea.  Greece  also  has  taken  her  share^  and  pushed  up  her 
*twiijer  nearly  to  Salonica.  Albania  is  held  only  by  a  militar>-  occupa- 
^a,  and  is  in  constant  revolt.  There  is  but  little  left  of  the  mag- 
^^ifittDt  European  Empire  which  belonged  to  the  Sultan  thirty  rears 

lo  Africa,  France  is  in  Tunis,  England  in  Egypt,  and  Italy  on  the  Red 
^^;  Tripoli  is  threatened.  Only  the  Asiatic  provinces  and  the  islands 
•*o»in.  Ofthese,  England  hastaken  Cyprus.  Crete  is  under  European 
fnieclion,  and  so  is  Lebanon,  and  Russia  holds  Batonm  and  Kars^  with  a 

*ot,  XLVni.  X  K 
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large  slice  nf  Armctiia.  Kiiropc  has  also  acquired  the  ri|;lit  by  treaty 
to  interfere  in  Armenia  and  Macedonia.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
Kmpire,  whieli  had  uo  dehl.  cf  any  impurtaiico  at  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  AVar,  has  hecomc  hopelc&sty  haiiknipt,  and  the  smnual  revenue 
falls  below  the  necessary  cxpeuses  notwithstanding  the  ^cat  increase 
of  taxation.  Constantinople  itself  has  lost  much  of  its  commercial 
importance,  and  is  steadily  declining.  The  completion  of  the  railway 
to  Vicuna  will  |)ut  an  end  to  what  remains  of  its  trade  with  J3ulgaria 
and  Roumclia. 

It  ia  easy  for  the  people  of  Kiiropc  to  for^t  all  this,  hot  here  it  is 
never  forgotten,  even  for  an  hour,  and  we  are  always  ready  to  ask  at 
any  ruinonr  of  war,  What  are  w€  to  lose  next?  No  matter  what  the 
war  may  be,  we  have  cvcrythinjj  to  lose  and  nothing  to  jjain.  Turkey 
ia  afraid  to  be  on  too  intimate  terms  with  England  Jest  she  should 
provoke  Rn-ssia.  She  caniiot  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Russia 
Decause  she  fears  England  and  Austria.  She  has  no  fftith  in  France 
aiuce  the  Tunis  alfBir.  She  has  found  that  when  her  friends  "coa- 
aolidato  "  her  Empire,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  when  her  enemiea 
dismember  it.  It  is  not  strange  that  she  looks  to  the  strong  mau  of 
Europe  as  her  forlorn  hope.  Bismarck  is  powerful.  He  is  not  a 
tipif^hlKiiir,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  immediate  designs  opon  anv 
part  of  the  Kmpire.  What  is  better,  Kngland,  France,  Russia,  anil 
Austria  are  all  afraid  of  liim. 

In  the  prospect  of  a  war  between  England  and  Kussia,  the  only  bopc 
of  Turkey  was  in  maintaining  absolute  neutrality  under  the  protection 
of  Germany,  and  no  mau  here  saw  this  more  clearly  tliaa  the  Saltan 
himself.  Neitlicr  Russia  nor  England  hatl  anything  to  offer  him  to 
tempt  him  to  become  her  ally.  It  is  of  no  use  to  speculate  now  upon 
the  question  whether  Germany  would  have  secured  this  ncutralitj*  to 
Turkey,  or  whether  Turkey  would  liave  finally  nllied  herself  to  England 
or  Russia.  My  purpose  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  influence  of 
the  calamities  of  the  last  thirty  years  upon  the  Turkish  mind.  The 
one  purjiose  of  the  Turk  is  to  defend  and  strengthen  what  remains  of 
his  Empire,  and  tie  has  no  faith  iu  any  of  his  old  allies.  He  may,  at 
some  time,  be  driven  into  a  new  alliance  with  some  one  of  them.  He 
may  try  to  play  one  against  another,  but  he  will  trust  none  of  them. 
Any  policy  which  is  based  upon  winning  the  hearty  confidence  of  the 
SuUaii  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

W'ith  (lermany  the  case  is  diflereut,  and  she  has  more  iofluence  at 
Constantinople  to-day  than  any  other  European  Power.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  win  her  good-will  and  secure  her  protection.  But  I  doubt 
whether  the  case  is  so  different  as  appears  at  first  sight.  The  Sultan 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rclatioas  between  Gerouuiy 
and  the  Empires  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Some  one  is  sure  to  have 
told  him  of  the  rumour  that  Germany  is  thinking  of  Asia  Elinor  aa  a 
more  favourable  ticld  for  colonization  than  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
More  than  all,  (iermauy  is  a  Christian  Power,  and  therefore  a.s  little  to 
be  trusted  in  an  emergency  for  tlte  defcuec  of  i^Iohammedauism  as  any 
Other. 

She  is  simply  not  associated  with  any  of  the  losses  of  the  last  thirtf 
ywn,  not  occupying  any  Turkish  territory,  and  inclined  to  accept  the 
friendly  advances  of  the  Sultan.     No  one  will  accuse  cither  party 
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^  ctcting  unwisely  in  tftking  atlvaiitage  of  these  circumstances,  and 
Q^Vins  the  mofit  of  them.  Although  itismarck  "would  not  sacrifice 
4gie   Poinerauian  suldier  "  Tor  the  sake  of  the  Sultaa,  or  the  Sultan 

,  ggfi  Anatolian  Turk  for  Hinmarck,  still  there  id  nothing  latt,  and  much 
'la  be  gained.  b_r  both  parties  in  this  frieiKlly  informal  alliance,  and  it 
tonst  hti  taken  into  acconnt  by  any  Power  seeking  alliance  with 
Turkey. 

It  is  probable  that  a  somewhat  similar  feeling  ha»  led  the  Sultan  to 
tfck  an  alliance  with  the  United  States.  That  country  has  never  had 
uTthing  to  do  with  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and  lias  no  designs 
i^st  her.     lier  late  Minister,   General  Wallace,  was  perhaps  the 

I,  Snltao's  most  intimate  friend,  and  his  advice  was  asked,  if  not  followed, 
onuiost  important  occasions.  It  ia  understood  that  an  attempt  was 
Dade  to  secure  American  intervention  in  iigypt  at  a  critical  moment; 
bat  there  islitltu  reasun  to  expect  that  this  f'rieu(isUip  will  ever  develop 
into  any  serious  alliance.  There  can  hardly  be  any  inclination  in 
America  to  meddle  with  the  Uiistent  Question,  which  has  so  long  been 
ik  torment  of  Europe. 

The  truth  i»,  that  Turkey  stands  alone,  and  that,  in  view  of  the 
(TEDts  of  the  past  thirty  years,  she  feels  it  more  keenly  than  ever 
before.  She  seeks  security  now  in  skilful  diplomacy,  directed  by  the 
Sultan  himself,  and  in  the  development  of  her  power  as  the  Empire 
ef  the  Caliph,  the  leader  of  the  Moliammedan  world. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Sultan,  M'ho  is  no  doubt  a  sincere 
believer,  this  is  the  highest  wisdom,  and  I  cannot  but  admire  the  bold- 
noiand  skill  with  which  he  fights  his  battle — alone  a^nat  the  world, 
Ifa  has  certainly  won  the  syinpathy  and  admiration  of  all  those  who 
biTC  come  in  close  contact  with  him,  as  a  true  kiu^,  bora  for  better 
dars.  It  ia  not  for  me  to  criticize  his  position  ;  I  am  airaply  a  reporter 
of  contemporary  life  and  thought  as  I  sec  it.  I  have  spoken  of  ths 
Sdtan  aa  alone,  not  simply  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  no  ally 
vhoo)  be  fully  trusts,  but  also  because  he  alone  conducts  the  affairs  of 
the  Empire.  His  J^IiuiKtera  are  simply  his  clerks,  and  there  seems  to 
be  BO  man  in  whom  he  fully  contidfis.  The  inconveniences  resulting 
from  this  arc  obvious,  and  they  arc  felt  not  only  in  Constantinople  by 
llio«;  who  occupy  high  posts  and  by  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Government,  but  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  Kmpirc.     I  do  not 

1    knov  how  much  credence  is  to  he  given  to  the  rumours  of  aeriotu 

'    dJMXKitent  which  have  been  current  all  this  year;  but  in  the  present 
critical  position  of  the  Empire  there  must  be  serious  didcrcnccft  of 
(|iaion  amon^  enlightened  men  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  save  it. 
There  arc  somcj  even  among  the  leading  Turks,  who  hold  what  may 

I  beeallod  the  European  view  of  the  situation.  They  feel  as  deeply  aa 
odicn  the  calnmitit.'s  which  have  fallen  upon  Turkey,  but  they  think 
dial  they  arc  due  primarily  to  the  miKtakcs  of  the  Turkish  Government 
ititlf,  and  not  to  any  foreign  alliances.  They  have  no  fallh  in  any 
gnat  Mubammedau  revival,  and  no  faith  in  the  power  of  Turkey  alone 
toreniit  the  advance  of  Ku»sia  and  Austria.  They  wotdd  encourage 
tbe  material  development  of  the  country,  wcloomc  foreign  capital,  and 
takt  a  Bcrious  atliaucc  with  England.  There  arc  men  with  auch  ideas, 
bnt,  90  far  as  I  know,  they  have  no  influence  at  the  present  time. 
Tke  mission  of  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  to  CouEtantinopIe  has  roused 
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the  curiosity  of  the  people  aud  attracted  general  attection.     As  I  do] 
not  know  what  the  objecrt  of  his  mission  may  be  and  hare  no  gift  ofi 
prophcey,  I  have  no  opinion  to  express  about  it.    So  far  as  I  can  learn,] 
the  general  imprcssiuu  at  Constant inoplc  is  that  he  has  come  on  a  foors 
erraml — that  llic  Sultan,  who  is  never  in  haste  to  decide  any  qncstion, 
great  or  umall,  will  enter  into  no  serious  nejrotiations  with  a  Govern-' 
Toent  wliich  may  not  be  in  existence  three  months  hence.     If  he  has 
come  to  offer  to  restore  K^pt  to  Tnrkc}-.  his  ofl'cr  will  no  doubt  be 
gladly  accepted.     Even  Cyprus  woiilii  not  be  refused.    I  can  think  of 
no  other  proposition  which  he  couh)  make  which  would  awakeu  any  h 
cnthnsiasm  at  Constantinople,  or  fall  in  with  the  official  view  of  ths^f 
true  policy  of  the  Empire. 

Those  who  arc  most  snnguine  in  regard  to  his  success  believe  that 
his  mission  is  simply  desired  to  bring  about  a  hetter  understanding 
and  more  cordial  relations  between  Englantl  and  Turkey — to  do  away 
with  the  unpleasant  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  SuHaa 
Lord  Duffcrin  ;  hut  the  fact  that  a  special  commissioner  has  been  aj 
pointed  to  treat  with  the  Suit au  wcuhl  imply  that  he  brings  definite  pr 
posala  of  some  kind  in  relation  to  Kgypt. 

The  Egyptian  Quciition  is  a  very  difficult  ancl  complicated  one  as  seen 
from  London,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  Constantinople  it  is  very 
simple.  Kgypt  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  Kmpirc,  and  England 
has  no  more  right  to  occupy  it  than  Russia  would  have  to  occupy  Con- 
etantinople.  All  that  England  has  to  do  is  to  withdraw  her  troops 
and  Iniivo  the  SuUan  to  deal  as  it  seems  to  him  best  with  his  vassal. 
He  neither  needs  nor  wishes  auy  foreign  aid.  lie  feels  quite  strong 
enough  to  rrstnre  pence  tn  Egypt,  and  to  put  an  eud  to  the  troubles  iu 
the  Sondan.  Any  English  Government  ivhich  is  ready  to  adopt  the 
same  view  can  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Turkey. 

]\Iuch  is  said  in  Constantinople  just  now  of  the  efforts  of  Russia  to 
secure  ihe  good-will  of  the  Sultan  and  prevent  the  success  of  Sir 
Dnimmonfl  Wolff's  niission.  It  goes  without  spying  that  Kussia  uill 
do  what  she  can  to  accomplish  these  ohjcets.  It  may  seem  to  thosefl 
unfamiliar  with  the  course  of  crenta  at  Constantinople  that  the  tradi-™ 
tional  enemy  of  Turkey  ought  not  to  have  much  influence  here;  but 
it  is  generally  more  important  for  a  weak  nation  to  conciliate  powerful 
enemies  than  to  offend  ihem  in  the  interest  of  those  from  whom  it 
has  nothing  to  fear,  i^lore  than  une  English  ambassador  here  baa 
found  himself  powerless  against  llussian  intlncncc  because  the  Turks 
felt  that  it  was  perfectly  sufc  to  put  olf  England,  but  very  unsafe  to 
resist  Kussia.  ]  think  it  has  been  generally  true  since  the  Crimean 
War  that  Russian  influence  has  been  more  effective  at  Constantinople 
than  English,  and  1  cannot  recall  any  period  when  Russia  has  been 
more  active  or  more  cnraplacent  here  than  she  is  now,  and  tlic  impres- 
sion exists  among  the  'J'urlis  that  at  present  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
and  little  to  hope  from  I'higland.  Under  these  circumstauces  it  is  the 
general  opinion  tliat  Russian  influence  will  prevail  now  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Kngljind  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  Sir  William 
"White  at  Constantinople  as  her  representative.  So  long  as  be  remains 
it  is  certain  that  no  mistakes  will  he  made  at  the  Embassy.  In  all 
this  f|ncstion,  however,  everything  depends  upon  what  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff  is  commissioned  to  offer  the  Turks  in  Egj-pt.    The  currcol 
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,  of  wbich  I  liave  spoken  is  based  chiefly  on  the  experieuce  of 
on  the  fact  that  the  Sultan  is  siLppo^cd  to  have  do  faith 
jf)  ~i~^sitivc  active  alliance  with  cither  England  or  Itusiiia,  and  OQ 
tJie  fact  that  Kussia  demands  uothing  but  u  friendly  neutrality,  which, 
isvhat  the  Turks  generally  would  prefer. 

It  is  perhaps  quite  as  trcll  for  Turkey  to  avoid  an  intimate  alliance 

mth  the  European  Powers,  but  her  distrust  of  f'ureignen  is  carried  so 

^gt  that  ahe  diBCOuragcii  the  invcsimciit  of  foreign  capital  in  Turkey. 

^pii  is  m  positive  evil.     The  country  is  poor,  very  poor,  and  growing 

'"poorer  every  day.     Its  great  want  is  active  capital  to  develop  its  re- 

looices,  wbich  are  cither  lyiiiR  't^'c  or  wasting  away  under  the  burden 

of  oppressive  taxation.     The  fureign  capital  which  is  seeking  safe  in- 

tment  would  infuse  a  new  life  into  Turkey,  and  at  once  increase  the 

fcnues  of  the  Government,  if  it  were  encouraged  to  come,  but,  on  the 

Dtrary,  everytbiog  is  done  to  keep  it  away.     English  capital  8ccn]s 

ibe  regarded  as  specially  undesirable.     It  would  be  accepted  in  the 

of  a  loan,  but  not  otherwise.     The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Turkey 

Id  be  glad  to  follow  the  example  of  itismarck,  and  expel  foreigners 

the  country,  or  the  example  of  the  United  States,  and  enact  a 

i!kutiese  law"  to  keep  out  all  Kuropeans.     No  doubt  Turkey  has 

ed  much  from  foreigners,  especially  from  Baron  Hirsch,  but  she 

lybe  considered  to  have  Lalancf.'d  this  account  when  she  repudiated 

liw  debt,  and  what  foreigners  now  ask  is  simply  the  right  to  use  their 

capital  tbemiselves  iu  the  country  at  their  own  ri^k.     It  is  a  pity  that 

there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  ibcir  being  permitted  to  do  ao. 

While  the  mission  of  Sir  Drummoud  Wolfi'has  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Kgyptian  Question,  and  while  the  prospect  of  a  war  between 
Kugland  and  Kussia  for  the  moment  ahaorbed  all  thouglit  at  Coustan- 
tiuoijlCi  the  question  wbich  concerns  us  more  nearly  than  any  other, 
«ii3  tlie  one  which  has  more  intiucnce  upon  European  politics  than  any 
^^er,  is  that  of  the  Balkan  peuiu»ula.  l<pou  ibis  Imngs  the  late  of 
^mstantinoplc,  and  conticqucncly  Turkey  clings  tennciously  to  whatever 
influence  is  left  to  her  there.  Upon  this  depends  the  future  of  Austria 
uul  Uussia,  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is  this  which  bas  moved 
Germany  to  form  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  give  Uussia  a  free  hand  in 
Ajoi.  In  this  is  bound  up  the  fate  of  the  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and 
Serrians,  of  iMi)ntvnc};ro  and  Albania.  Singularly  enough,  there  is 
only  one  capital  where  the  details  of  this  question  are  thoroughly 
nutered — that  is  Vienna.  That  is  the  one  place  where  notbiug  is  lelt 
todmnce  which  concerns  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

Srmn,  under  Prince  Milan,  has  come  decidedly  under  the  influence 
of  Austria.  Uussia  has  fought  her  diplomatic  battle  there  and  lost  it. 
She  has  managed  thoroughly  to  alienate  the  Government  and  thu 
Bijimty  of  the  people  from  all  sympathy  with  her.  There  is  still  a 
Riraisn  party,  and  Russia  is  believed  to  have  encouraged  the  late 
■tienipt  at  revolution.  She  has  at  least  openly  palronized  the  Karu- 
porgovjtch  family,  and  married  the  son  to  the  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  .Montenegro.  But  the  better  class  of  Servians  have  come  reluc- 
unity  to  the  eonelusion  that  their  liberty  is  more  secure  under 
Austrian  than  Russian  protection.  Whether  they  arc  right  or  not, 
t^'sia  the  fact.  Scrvia  is  do  longer  Russian  iu  its  sympathies. 
Macedonia  is  the  general  battle-field  of  all  the  cuuUictiug  interests 
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in  the  Balkan  pcninHula,  and,  unhappily  for  ita  inhabitants,  the  conflic 
is  not  altogether  diplomatic.  The  Turks  hold  it,  the  Greeks  and] 
Sulgariaus  claim  it,  the  yvr\-tauB,  Albatiiaus.  and  even  the  Rouraauiaui 
assert  their  elaimn,  and  Austria  oovnts  it.  Russia  i»  active  there.] 
During  the  present  year  it  has  been  invaded  hy  revolutionary  band* 
from  Bulgaria,  Scrvia,  Albania,  and  Grceee.  Tlic  origin  uf  this  move- 1 
ment  is  a  mystery.  It  commenced  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  RoumeIia,j 
where  there  arc  large  numbers  of  Macedonian  refugees,  some  of  whom,] 
arc  little  better  tliun  professional  brigands,  who  live  quietly  in  Bulgaria,.] 
but  take  the  name  of  insurgents  when  they  cross  the  frontier  inta'. 
jMaccdonia. 

This  movement  was  not  favoured  in  any  way  by  the  Governments  of 
JBulgaria  or  ?'astcm  Ronmelia.  On  the  contrary,  it  cnme  at  a  ttmo 
vhcn  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  a  friendly 
underfitandin^  with  the  I'urte  in  rcgarct  to  the  question  of  sending 
bishops  into  Maewdonia,  which  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Greek* 
on  the  very  ground  that  the  Bulgarians  were  revolutiouists.  The 
Governments  at  Sofia  and  Philippopolis  acted  with  ^reat  energy  in 
concert  with  the  Turks  to  put  down  the  movement,  but  a  certain 
nnrabtir  of  insurgents  escaped  them  in  the  Khodope  Mountains  and 
caused  no  little  trouble  in  Macedonia,  in  view  of  which  ihc  Tnrks 
drew  back  from  tlieir  ajjrecracnt  with  the  Kxarch.  The  Bulgarian 
Government  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  its  vigorous  action,  which 
was  not  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  cannot  sec  what 
the  Government  of  the  Prince  understands  perfectly — that  itis  not  for 
the  interest  uf  Bulgaria  to  press  the  solution  of  thin  question,  but 
rather  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Porte  and  to  secure  an 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia,  in 
accordance  witb  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  asBuring  the  Turks  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  of  Bulgaria,  Loyal  and  friendly 
action  on  both  sides  wcidd  soon  put  an  end  to  this  af^itation,  which  is 
now  a  constant  danger  to  all  parties.  Unless  something  is  done  there 
is  reason  to  fear  a  new  attempt  next  spring. 

Still,  it  is  a  mystery  who  stirred  up  the  trouble  this  ye»r,  and 
brought  about  the  simultaneoutt  movement  from  Bulgaria,  Serria, 
GrcecCj  and  Albania,  Both  llussia  and  Austria  have  the  credit  of  it, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  conuectton  with  the  Afghan 
excitement.  Russia  has  not  only  disowned  it,  but  has  attempted  to> 
gain  credit  with  the  Turk*  on  the  ground  that  it  was  her  inilaeuce 
which  put  an  end  to  it.  PoEsihly  both  Austria  and  Russia  had  a  baud 
in  it.  Such  things  have  happened  before  in  Macedonia.  Before  this 
outbreak  things  had  6oniewhat  improved  in  this  unhappy  province,  and 
the  Turks  were  evidently  doing  their  beat  to  secure  tranquillity  there; 
but  even  then  it  was  in  a  pitiable  condition.  All  parties  sutfcr,  but 
the  Bulgarians  most  of  aU,  as  the  Turks  distrust  them,  the  Greeks 
persecute  Ihem,  and  the  brigands  plunder  them  in  common  with  all 
the  rest.  The  Bulgarian  papers  are  always  reporting  their  sufTeriags. 
My  own  inipreafcion  is  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
provicce  if  the  Porte  would  allow  the  Exarch  to  send  the  Bulgarian 
bishops  to  their  Sees.  The  Greeks  would  resent  it  and  Russia  does 
not  favour  it,  hut  I  have  read  what  the  Greek  p&jM^rs  hare  to  say  on 
the  subject^  and  I  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  their  claims.    As  a  religions 
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fiucstioti,  there  is  no  reason  wlir  the  Tnrks  should  comiwl  tlir  lliil|[n. 
rians  to  submit  to  Gre*k  bishops.  As  *  political  nucntioii,  lUt-rv  i*  no 
ressoQ  to  beliere  that  the  Bulgarians  in  .Mnccdoiim  arr  any  lo^n  lovnl 
to  the  Portc  than  th«  Greeks.  Tim  iinostion  whether  thi'  Cliri»ti»ri« 
of  Macedonia  are  really  Greeks  or  Bulgarians  i^  nul  ciiic  (i>  he  M'ttlrd 
b,?  force,  hut  should  he  left  to  he  settleil  frei-lv  by  the  people  ihiini- 
aclves.  This  most  rcp^ltablc  conflict  hctwren  Creek  and  Hiil^nrian 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula  can  only  be  settled  by  a  loyal  rccoKnition  on 
each  side  of  all  the  legitiniatu  rtghti)  of  the  other. 

The  little  province  of  A'fwf^ru  lioumtliti,  crralrd  by  the  Ciin|{re«»or 

Berlin,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  bi-autiful  couulricti  in  Kuropc. 

Some  day  it  will  be  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists.    Notlii»i;  ia  wanting 

bnt  good  hoteU,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  thia  want  in  iiippllnd  liy  the 

monasteries  and  convents,  which  are  open  to  all,  and  uro  Hupulenientrd 

by  the  generous  ho!!>pitality  of  the  pi-a[jlc.     It  in  another   I'yrrd.     It 

ought  to  be  a  rich,  prosperous,  and  happy  cmmlry,     Thi-  pwplit  arc 

very   industrious  and    frugal,   very   Intelligent,    and    en  t  hum  anile    for 

nnivcrsal  education.     They  have  made  rcinarkablu  proitrcM  in  Hclf- 

government  since  the  war,  and  there  ia  perfect  neourity  for  life  nnd 

property  everywhere.    The  people  hare  n  j^pratcful  npprcciatioii  of  nil 

that  they  have  gained,  but  they  are  very  far  from  urinK  either  con* 

tented  or  happy.     It  is  not  to  human  nature  thnt  they  should  be. 

They  wish  to  be  united  with  Bulgaria,  and  th<;y  arc  constantly  aiwred 

that  some  day,  if  they  are  only  patient,  they  will  be.    Th«y  feci  thnt 

tverythiug  in  Eastern  Koumelia  »  proviiional  and  uneertain.     Tfaoy 

do  not  sec  how  the  onion  ia  to  he  brought  about,  and  they  fear  that  it 

may  involve  them  again   in  the  horrors  of  war.     Kren  under  Ibcve 

trying  circumstances  ic  would  be  easier  to  be  patient  if  their  praaent 

position  wa.<t  fsvonrable.     It  certainly  ta  not.     Thr^y  are  orwlwr4fMd 

«ith   a   cumbroos   and    coatlj   adtniDistration    which     tbt)r    oaoot 

Bodify,  and  which  woald  terwe  a  nstiOB  of  tfcns  niUiaBav  hit  b  ill 

adapted  to  an  aairicnltwml  people  of  only  MOfiWt.    Tbcy  trc  not  crm 

free  to  make  laws  onder  thu  ayalcB,foreTerythiR(c  baa  to  be 

at  Conatancinopt^  whcr^  fat  miom   nmoma,  tt  »  mmaiAf  laft 

uupproved.    In  addmoa  ta  afi  tUa,  tbeir  ummwM  )nlUirwm  m* 

ifitrrfered  vitk,  awl  mbc  of  their  iafcihiee  km  ben  nriaad  bf  lU 

■niiicial  line  wUeh  wpaiilia  Umb  Amb  Balyie,  md  amkm  Um 

tnde  between  the  pconaeea  'mifOimU^    fUi  i»  a 

ofinitatiofli. 

BHttn 
Wbad 

Bulgtnaa,  aad  *&•  baa  Jawa  hii  a  Ugfe  mfmmkm  fcr  lait8«rllf , 
Xd  one  doofafei  tkat  ha  data  fia  be*  fm  llM  pMeMnCy  of  th<  ^/v>fie«, 
Iwthts  ponboaiaaot  ataftaBcvnaMaaae.  Ha  ia ax«eat«ft  tr.  mrtn 
Mt  only  two,  bat  sasy  oaaaccA  la  dw  tjtm  ei  (fea  MM  b«  ia  « 
Twfcbh  Vaii  wkam  ink  dMy  i»  »  «»  Marf  Ito  m$mu  ^  «m 
^Qpire.  latbaapneCAv  JaipaiaMbaliaMMaf  C^MlNMlMMl 
haxK,  ^umA  ta  eany  ob»  *■»  $ium>,  >>»  itinm  iA  «»  fmm*  MW 

iioaiirtad  boa,  anna  fai»Ca  avM  b4)y  t«MnaM  aailer 

<<  her  cowd  aa  nOypoMfc.     Tlw  AaawiM' «M«I  bw- p- ^  !•«  -   .< 

•ha  ooght  ID  b«  dnavjMi  ««  ChMh  OMMliaat  M«v«  Md  pimrt«x  «« 


baa  a  Gottnm-O^ivmik  iriko  m  a  JMprfMV  WhO) 
iaca  ia  aABmrtntioa  Cbaa  ilMMl  mgf  otku 

baa  vaaoa  bait  a  biBk  MBHliinMi  lor  bitfMBnlT, 
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either  of  the  others.  Among  tbc  people  there  are  conflicting  pwtiei 
represented  by  papcra  which  arc  uncontrolled  by  law,  which  ttUck 
the  Government  withont  mercy,  and  often  adi'oc&te  revolation.  Hna 
far  the  country  lias  Iwen  saved  from  anarchy  aud  from  the  supreme 
folly  of  rchcllion  hy  thc]iatienccand  akillof  ihc  ('OTcriior^ieaeruuj 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  Bulgarian  character  a  foundation  of  w^ 
practical  common- seme.  The  people  kuow  what  war  ia,  and  tbeyiR 
not  inclined  to  adopt  rash  measures. 

Still,  the  situation  is  full  of  peril  for  Eaatern  Boumelis^  for  Tnrkejr, 
and  for  Europe.  An  over-zealous  and  excituhtc  Russian  constil  m 
Philippopolis  could  probably  cause  a  revolution  at  any  time.  It  sluald 
IjC  said,  however,  tliat  Russian  policy  at  the  present  seems  to  be  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  peaceful  iutcntiuns  ollhc  Focte.  But  thodan^ 
exists,  and  the  sooner  xt  can  be  removed  the  better  for  all  partiei  I 
have  DO  hesitation  in  saying  that,  next  to  tbc  Bulgarians  tbeniBelTa, 
the  Turks  have  more  to  ^in  from  a  union  of  Hnlgaria  and  liasten 
Rouraelia  than  niiy  one  else.  A  united  Bulgaria  would  uf  necessily  be 
the  best  friend  of  Turkey.  With  a  long  open  frontier  totrartU  Cvd- 
stantinople,  \vith  every  pu^ible  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
^Kttxks  ^lu*  at  Constantinople,  with  nothing  to  fear  except  fron  (be 
enemies  of  Turkey,  Uulf^aha  could  not  fail  to  be  a  faithful  ally.  Em 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  Turkey  ji 
rapidly  disappearing  from  Bulgaria. 

The  Principtdihj  of  BidgnrUi.  has  had  in  some  respects  quite  u 
hard  a  time  since  the  war  as  Kastern   Iloumelia,  and  is  uudoubtedlr 
atill  in  a  somewhat  critical  position.     She  commenced  her  career  wilh 
a  3'oung  German  Prince  without  experience,  a  democratic  Constitntwtt, 
and  a  Russian  army,  without  any  recognized  leaders  of  her  ohu,  tnl 
without  a  man  of  any  practical  experience  iu  government,  with  avm 
small  percentage  of  cflucated  men,  and  society  dinorganized  by  «ar  viil 
military  uccuputiou.     Tlie  wonder  is  that  the  whole  country  did  lupt 
fall  into  anarchy  and  conl'uiiion.     The  ]>n)gress  whidi  has  been  nalt 
is  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who  knowthecouatrj, 
Tlte  administration  of  all  departroents  of  the  government  is  carried  « 
with  a  regularity  and  Ky»tcni  which  proves  Cliat  the  Kutgarians  bsfci 
genius  for  thin  work,  and,  what  is  better,  they  seem  to  have  a  fullsppn- 
elation  uf  their  deficiencies  and  to  be  anxious  to  remedy  them.    'Ac 
organization  of  the  army  has  been  the  work  of  Russia,  and  in  nj 
opinion,  which  may  not  be  of  any  great  value,  the  army  is  a  good  ow. 
The  soldiers  appear  well,  and  there  seems  to  be  much  of  promise  id  ik 
young  Bulgarinn  officers.     The  army  is  certainly  much  too  large  l«r 
the  country,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Russians  seem  to  caro  moreior 
men  than  fur  tiupplying  the  arsenals  with  the  material  of  war,  wbiebif 
said  to  be  detirient  and  of  an  inferior  quality.     The  departmcatoC 
Public  Works  is  also  under  Russian  direction.     The  rest  of  the  ailmm- 
ist ration  is  Bulgarian,  and  it  certainly  compares  very  favourably  with  th« 
Rustiaii   departments.     The  country  generally  has  advauCL-d  rapidly 
and  no  one  can  visit  it  without  being  impressed  with  the  great  chaogc 
which  hare  tukcn  place  there  since  the  war.     The  Bulgarians  there  atf 
iu  Kastern  Roumelia  have  certainly  progressed  during  these  six  yea* 
at  a  rate  which  is  exceptional  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  political  history  of  Dulgar? 
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(luring  tbese  Tears  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  recall.  There  has  been  n 
ftiupensioQ  of  the  Coustitutioa,  a  restoratiuu  of  it,  and  there  hnvc  been 
Ministerial  changes  almost  without  number,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
unpleasant  events.  The  Prince  himself  has  been  made  to  feci  that  his 
position  was  very  insecure,  mid  the  [jeoplc  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
chronic  excitemeut.  Party  «pirit  has  been  bitter  and  violent.  This 
state  of  things  has  no  doubt  been  due  in  part  to  llic  inexperience  of 
the  Prince  and  of  his  Miuistersj  but  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  due 
<Thieflr  to  foreign  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  conntry. 

Bulgaria  owei*  her  iiidependeiicc  to  HuiwiiL,  and  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  recognised  the  right  of  Ku&sin  to  cicrcisc  a  coutroiUiig  influence 
in  the  organization  of  the  country.     Bulgaria  in  her  (jratitudp  welcomed 
this  influence.     We  must  suppose  that  Russia  has  honcj*tIy  dcftirc*!  t(t 
complete   the   worit  which   shu    began,   and   to    kcu   Bulj^aria  a   well* 
I      i^rerned  and  flourishing  Principality  ;  but  it  wouhl  a[»pear  that  no 
I      serious  attenliou  has  ever  hccu  given  to  this  prohlctn  at  St.  I'cters- 
I      burg.       Everythirij;  lia,s   been   loft   to  aubordinnte    agents,   who   have 
\      uever  worked  harmoniously,  and  who  have  aehlom  taken  the  pain*  to 
^Knuderstaud  the  Bu])j:ariuu  peopU'.     Uussia  jjavc  Bulgaria  u  democratic 
^BCoosiitution,  and   before   the  Prince  ever  entered    Ilulgaria  he  was 
^PUclnsed  to  abolish  it.     She  gave  Bulgaria  u  Prince,  and  ahc  has  done 
'Vr  best  to  displace  him.     She  has  more  than  once  given  exactly 
opposite   instnictioDs  to  her  consul    at   Solia    and  to   the    Russian 
.Mmi<.tcrs  in  the  Government.     She  Ims  almost  alwayii  acted  in  opposi- 
tion to  whatever  .Ministry  was  in  poiver.    She  has  been  most  unfurtunatv 
io  the  eharnctcr  of  many  of  her  agents,  and  has  changed  them  con- 
Miotjy.     She  has  kept  up  a  elate  of  constant  irritation  iu  tho  country, 
uul  even  in  the  army.     She  has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  stablo 
pwernment  at  Sofia.     The  result  is  what  might  be  expected.     She  has 
ttoioch  influence  iu  the  country  as  she  had  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
'HKCoantry  is  bcginnin;^  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  old  Bulgarian 
Eureb,  who  said  to  a  Kussian  general,  "  Yes,  we  are  very  grateful  lo 
Jou  for  deUreriug  us  from  the  Turks,  but  now  wlio  will  deliver  us  from 
.fott*'"     I  think  that  the  Prince  and  the  Bulgarian  people  honestly 
desire  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Russia,  and  are  ready  to  make  great 
■Bcri^ces  to  please  Kussia.     They  are  grateful   for  the  past,  aud  they 
Vopatbize  with  tlic  KuMian  people,  as  of  the  same  race  and  religion  ; 
pot  It  is  a  fajct  that^  while  their  theoretical  love  for  Russia  and  the  Cxar 
*»  unchsngcd,  they  are  uttt-rly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  policy  of 
J^Uatis  in  Bulgaria.    'Hie  truth  seems  to  be  that  Russia  has  no  tised 
Pc^iey  there. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  wisdom  of  Austria  in  contrast  with  this 
^CdeMDeaa  of  Russia.  Ten  yeajB  ago  the  Bulgviaua  hated  tlw 
^Irtriint  more  than  thry  did  the  Turks.  Perhaps  they  do  not  lora 
*h«a  DOW,  but  Austria  lias  carefully  developed  her  commercial  rcls- 
^^On  vith  Bulgaria  and  Kastem  Koumelia.  She  has  ad'^pted  a  friendly 
•*<JeoiiCtli»lorypobcT;  she  avoids  irritating  interference;  "heiapatictil; 
*^wpporta  the  Prince  and  the  Government.  Ucr  inflacnow  is  thus 
**«sdily  increasing.  Russia  has  done  none  of  tbcw  Unags.  Khn  ba« 
^*ktn  no  pains  to  establish  oommercial  relations;  she  has  budt  no 
'^ways;  she  has  sent  no  capiul  into  the  roantry ;  she  assum**  tho 
Postwo  of  a  dictator;  she  haa  oppoaed  the  Prioce,  and  allowed  her 
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agents  to  interfere  in  everything  in  tlic  most  offensive  way  ;  wlie  has 
hundred*  of  officials  liviug  on  the  Bulgarians.  The  result  is  what 
miglit  he  expected.  With  all  their  sincere  gratitude,  with  all  their 
zcspect  for  the  Czar,  the  people  are  becoming  restive,  and  more  and 
more  inclined  to  auBcrt  their  indi-iM^ndenoo. 

The  poMtion  of  the  Prince  of  Bul;5aria  has  bc«n  a  Tcry  difficult  one — 
even  more  difticnlt  llian  that  of  the  Governor-General  of  Roumelia; 
but  he  lias  won  the  {confidence  and  atfi'^tiou  of  tlic  people.  lie  has 
profited  by  his  experience,  and  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever  before ;  he 
la  the  chief  hope  of  Hulgaria,and  the  Bulgarians  arc  just  now  rejoicing  in 
the  report  that  he  will  heiK-cfortK  bcsiipiiort*^  by  the  Czar.  Lie  certainly 
ouglit  lo  have  the  support  a'lcl  sympathy  of  all  the  Powers  interested 
in  tlie  peace  and  pruspyrity  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  A  strong  and 
independent  Bulgaria,  and  uUintatcly  an  alliance  of  the  Balkan  States, 
including  Koumania,  would  remove  all  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
from  tlii»  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  countrr, 
inhabited  by  ns  interesting  and  promising  a  people  aa  can  be  found  in 
Kurope.  If  they  can  only  have  the  time  and  the  opportunity  for 
development,  if  tliey  can  advance  n»  rapiiily  for  a  few  years  to  come  a« 
they  have  since  the  war,  if  they  can  only  he  left  to  theroselres  and 
made  to  hclieve  in  the  stability  of  their  position,  they  wilt  win  for 
themsflvcs  an  honourable  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  All 
that  thfy  need  is  to  feel  that  their  destiny  is  in  their  own  ha.ida. 

All  this  may  seem  to  be  ideal  politics  in  view  of  the  ambitions  and 
jealousies  of  the  (ireat  Powers  of  Europe,  but  it  exactly  expresses  tlie 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  Bnllcan  peninsula.  They  do  not  wish 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  any  great  nation.  They  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
go  Iheir  own  way,  and  work  out  their  own  destiny.  So  far  aa  ihcy 
arc  concerned,  the  action  of  Germany  in  preventing  aconflict  between 
Au5tria  ami  K^^sia  has  been  a  great  blessing;  and  if  the  \mion  of 
Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  could  be  accomplished  in  a  peaceful 
way,  with  the  cousciit  of  Turkey,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  any 
war  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  There  need  be  no  hostility  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  On  the  contrary,  the  longer  the  Sultan  reigns 
at  Constantinople  tlie  better  for  Bulgaria.  And  I  have  been  assured 
by  a  distinguished  Austrian  statesman  that  if  they  can  only  be  certain 
that  Bulgaria  is  not  an  armed  outpost  of  Russia  they  will  do  what 
they  can  to  »ecuru  her  independence  and  prosperity. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  that 
Konmnnia  and  the  Balkan  States  should  be  left  to  themselves;  and  it  is  in 
the  first  degree  essential  to  thcLr  prosperity  and  progress  that  they  should 
act  upon  this  theory — that  they  should  derole  thenieelves  earneslly 
to  their  own  moral,  intellcelufll,  and  material  development,  and  culti- 
vate friendly  relations  between  themselves.     The  present  difficultiM 
between   Bulgaria  und  Scrvia  and   Koumania   are  artificial    and  of 
foreign  origin.      Thev  have   no   serious   importance   in   themscJves.    - 
A  regrettable  party  spirit  lias  been  developed  in  these  countries,  bnt  ^ 
this  also  is  due  in  part  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  present  situatioti,.^ 
and  it  may  be  hopeil  that  it  will  pass  away  in  time. 

These  States  have  still  much  to  learn  which  can  only  be  learnetr-za 
from  experience,  and  Europe  ought  to  look  upon  their  mistakes  wilh^^ 
charity  and  patience.     It  will  be  a  greater  shame  to  Europe  than  tt^" 
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theae  nations  if  these  children  of  European  diplomacy  do  not  grow  up 
to  be  an  honour  to  the  family. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  article  that  alt  life  and  thought  in 
the  East  is  political.  Too  much  of  it  is,  but  this  is  not  our  fault.  It 
ii  oar  misfortune ;  and  in  spite  of  our  political  environment  all  the 
nationalities  of  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States  have  a  religious  and 
intellectual  life  which  is  not  only  interesting  to  them  but  of  some  im- 
portance to  Europe.  The  progress  in  this  respect  during  the  last  thirty 
jears,  even  among  the  Turks^  has  been  very  marked^  and  must  have  a 
neat  influence  upon  the  future  history  of  the  East.  The  traditional 
furk,  who  sits  on  his  heels  and  smokes  all  day,  thinking  of  nothing, 
lias  disappeared  from  Constantinople,  and  a  still  greater  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  Christian  nationalities.  But  these  changes  cannot 
Iw  discussed  here,  at  the  close  of  a  political  article.  They  merit  a 
oore  careful  study. 

As  Old  Kesidbnt. 

OoxcTAKTisorLE,  iSe^tn^tr  15,  ISSiJ. 
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I— MODERN  HISTORY. 

HISTORICAL  students  IV ill  welcome  with  pleasure  another  itirtij 
mcnt  o(  >rr.  Hodgkin's  "Italy  aiui  her  Iiiv;iders."*   The  tii 
volumes  which  have  just  appeared  deal  with  one  of  the  most  intcreitm 
perioda  of  history,  the  fortunes  of  the  Gothic  mooarchy  in  Itolj 
No  Bubjcct  is  more  fuU  of  dramatic  iutereat  than  the  advcuiurom 
of  Tbcodoric  the  Ostrogothj  his  marvellous  power  of  orgaiiiaiag 
new  kin<>Ylniti,  which   aimed  at  comhini[icr  all  the  best  etemeriti  o 
Koman  niul  Germanic  civihzation,  and  theu  the  rapid  fallof  tWpon 
"■hick  lie  had  bo  carefully  established.     The  interest  of  the  stoti 
suddenly  shifts  on  the  death  of  Thcodoric  from  Raveima  to  BTzaatian 
After  the  statesman  who  brought  order  by  j^od  g:ovcrnment  aA&jfiti  i 
his  folk,  came  a  revival  of  the  lloman  Empire,  remarkable  rathirfa 
the  success  with  which    it  u»cd  old  names  and  phrases  than  for  n 
promise  of  the  future.     Yet  experience  showed  that  the  new  cinloi 
lion  of  the  Goths  had  not  dulled  their  vigour,  while  theKmpirc«bichfai4 
so  often  tottered  to  apparently  hopeless  decay  could  produce  a  gencrd 
who  trained  s  mixed  army  of  foreipn  races  to  act  worthily  o(  th) 
heroic  days  of  Rome.     Tbcodoric,  Justinian,  BcliKariua,  and  Totili 
eouhl  not  bo  dull  in  any  hands;  in  the  hands  uf  Mr.  Uodgkia  tbe 
subject  is  as  exciting  as  a  romance.     Mr.  Hodgkin's  Ktylc  isclearui 
flowing.    He  tells  hi»  tale  admirably,  and  is  never  dull.    His  leanuif 
is  great,  but  he  gives  its  results  without  aU'ectatiou  or  pedautrj.    fie 
has  left  nothing  nndunc  which  could  add  clearness  to  his  namtin. 
He  has  carefully  visited  the  places  which  were  of  importance,  and  hu 
come  to  his  unii  conclusion  about  the  site  of  the  buttle  of  iiii,  vbitk 
he  thinks  was  near  the  village  of  La  Schc^gia  between  Gabbio  ul 
CagU.     Every  where  his  pages  show  thorough  workman^hill,  and  liii 
digressions  will  be  read  with  interest.     His  picture  of  Rome  in  Ik 
days  when  Bclisarius  first  entered  it,  before  the  siege  of  the  Golb, 
which  was  the  cause  of  its  decay,  is  vivid   and   picturesque.    Hit 
account  of  the  walls  and  aqueducts  of  Rome  clothes  with  reality  a  ml 
amount  of  orch.Tolotficnl  rc!>carcli.    In  niilitnry  matters  Mr.  Hod^kio'i 
powers  uf  description  arc  seen  at  their  twst.     The   geoeraUhip  « 
Beliauriuit,  the  composition  of  his  army,  his  skill  in  taking  advanti^ 
of  every  error  of  his  enemy  who  was  far  nupcriur  in  nnmbera,  hi 
power  of  inspiring  confidence  in  his  own  men — all  arc  graphically  tob 
Mr.  Hodgkiu'sbook  is  a  contribution  to  general  litcralnro  no  leisthi 
to  historical  science.    It  is  not  writteu  only  for  the  student,  but  it  f\ 

•  "  Italy  and  bor  InvMlen."    Vol^  III.  uid  IV.— The  OOrogoUiio  InffMfea:  1 
laitjeriiLl  llortonUion.    Oxfonl :  ClftreDdon  I'rau.     ISt>&. 
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of  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  ecea  workiug  in  the  past  the  same 
motives  ss  animate  the  present.  Its  pages  are  full  of  happy  analogies, 
anfl  illustrations  drawn  from  all  periods  of  Uistorv.  It  has  all  the 
attractiveneaa  of  a  hook  written  with  genuine  enthuaiaamj  while  he 
hns  spared  do  labour  to  make  it  ns  complete  as  possible. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  Justinian  to  Warren  Hasting;   but  Sir 
Jamca  Stephen's  "  Nuncomar  and  Impey^'is  the  only  other  English 
work  of  first-rate  importance  winch  we  have  to  record.*     It  is  a  book 
which  appeals  to  maoy  classes  or  readers,  and  may  be  read  and  enjoyed 
from  different  points  of  view.    Jt  will  interest  those  who  lake  pleasure 
in  the  det.tils  of  criminal  procedure  by  its  admirable  uuravclling  of  a 
complicated  case.     It  will  appeal  to  the  student  of  Indian  liistory  by 
the  information  which  it  gives  of  the  dilliciilties  which  beset  the 
administration  of  taw  in  India.     It<)  calm  discrimination  of  character 
nd  motive  dispels  many  of  the  misrepresentatious  which  have  gathered 
round  the  career  of  one  of  the  great  fonnders  of  the  KnglisK  Empire 
in  ludia,  Warren  Hastings.     It  instructs  ll»e  man  of  letters  into  the 
means  by  which  Lord  Macaulay  was  enabled  to  construct  Kiich  telling 
pictures,  and  impress  his  own  conrictions  with  such  artistic  cHV-ct  upon 
tbc  public  mind.     To  the  student  nf  historical   uielliod  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  conferred  a  great  boon  by  the  incidental  remarks  oa  the 
presuppositions  of  historical  writing  with  which  his  pages  arc  strewn. 
Sir    James   Stephen    professes    the   warmest    admiration    for   Lord 
Macaulay ;  but  his  book  is  one  long  indictment  agaiuut  Macaulaj's 
temper  and  method.     He  shows  us  the  sources  from  which  Macaulay 
|ji';kcd  up  his  views,  and  discloses  how  he  made  up  for  want  of  careful 
inrcstigatioa  by  strength  of  assertion  and  pictorial  writing.     It  i* 
^Idom  that  the  judicial  attitude  of  mind  is  directed  towards  solving 
Wtoricai  problems.     It  is  well  to  be  reminded  sometimes  how  great 
isthe  difference  between  the  justice  which  we  administer  to  an  ordinary 
felon  and  that  which  literary  historians  measure  ont  to  the  great  men 
»ho  have  moulded  human  affairs.    After  a  careful  investigation  nf  the 
evidence  given  at  the  trial  of  Nuncomar,  and  of  all  that  was  brought 
forward  at  the  impeachment  of  Impey,  Sir  James  Stephea  acquits 
Irnpey  of  any  deliberate  misdoing.    When  we  remember  liow  Macaulay 
coupled  Impey  with  Jefferica  we  sec  on  liow  slight  foundation  villains 
"re  constructed  bv  those  in  search  of  the  picturesque.     Sir  James 
■Stephen  writes  judicially.     His  hook  is  one  long  summing  up.     He 
puts  a  case  before  a  jury,  pointing  out  the  flaws  in  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution.     He  does  so  with  strict  impartiality.     He  does  not 
wish  to  impute  motives,  but  the  sarcasm  natural  to  a  clear-headed 
'Qan  who  has  had  to  listen  to  much  claptrap  occasionally  breaks  out 
an<J  gives  a  flavour  to  his  jiages.     He  atatids  on  the  plain  foundation 
'*r  common  sense,   and   uses  several   canons  of  jtitlgnient   which  the 
prdinary  historian  despises.    He  refuses  to  believe  on  d  jmorl  ground* 
'.O  the  existence  of  liends  in  human  shape  holding  conspicuous  positions 
)ti  life.     Me  does  not  think  that  the  tracin;^  of  a  possible  motive  to 
'^mmit  a  crime  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  crime  wa»  committed.     If 
J'hese  two  assumptions  be  de^itroyed,  what  is  to  become  of  pictorial 
niatory?     When  Sir  James  Stephen  further  says  of  the  imiHiaaioncil 

•  "TW  Story  ai    Nuncomar  wtJ    tie  Imp-acliiofnl  •(  ^ir  Bij">t»  li>'|*y"     iu  % 
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pcroratiou  of  Sir  ritlbert  Elliot's  impcachiucnt  of  Impe;,  "  to  ae,  Hbt 
most  eloquence,  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  mouldy  weddia^. 
cake,"  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  ao  iconocla«t  wbo  doo 
not  even  respect  the  basis  of  our  existing  political  system.  If  LonI 
Maeaulay  falls,  he  falls  in  good  company. 

The  steady  advance  in  the  publication  of  the  "  DictioQuy  o 
National  Biography,"  of  which  the  third  volatnc  has  recently  appeand,* 
places  at  the.  uisposal  of  historical  students  a  vast  mass  of  matrni] 
for  reference,  and  each  volume  increases  the  uscfuluesa  of  the  iholc 
work.  The  list  of  authorities  at  the  end  of  articles  gives  ample  1k^ 
for  independent  research. 

The  publication  of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  naturally  crei^ai 
steady  literature  of  commentB,  especially  amonjjst  the  German^,  wKok 
industry  in  producing  monographs  is  inexhaustible.  Dr.  Buscli  Im 
subjected  tlie  diplomacy  of  Euglaud  under  Wolscy's  directiou  frns 
1518  to  1521  to  a  careful  scrutiny.f  The  rcsalt  of  every  inrestig*^ 
into  the  proceedings  of  Wolsey  is  to  set  him  higher  as  a  geoins  ia 
statescraft.  Generals  might  fight  in  the  field,  but  *  statesrais  af 
Wolscy's  type  was  engaged  in  a  never-ending  conflict.  A  single  fili« 
step  overtlirew  an  elaborate  scheme ;  an  error  in  calculation  mzAt  ioaj 
labours  uacless.  Yet  Wolsey  lolled  on  with  dauntless  energy,  sul  tir 
his  skill  raised  England  to  a  position  of  importance  in  Knrope  wbid 
was  far  beyond  her  real  due,  if  measured  by  material  resources.  Dr. 
Busch  shows  how  Wolsey  tried  to  mediate  in  all  European  qnestioai, 
to  make  the  voice  of  England  ^a-tti,  at  all  events,  to  bedecdsirc  iutbeir 
solution.  Different  estimates  may  be  taken  of  the  usefoIiicBi  ti 
WoUey'fl  pt.Iicy;  there  ran  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  abiliivwitli 
which  he  carried  it  out.  Though  Dr.  Uiifich  does  not  a-^sign  toEuglud 
ao  high  an  iullueuco  on  European  alTairK  an  does  Dr.  Brewer,  both  igree 
about  the  qualities!  which  Wolsey  displayed. 

Mrs.    Napier    lliggina   lias    undertaken  an    interesting  sahiect: 
"Women  of  Kuropc  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries";*  boi 
the  »calc  of  the  work  thrcati^iL^  to  he  unwieldy.     Two  stont  volunei 
only  deal  with  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Poland,  Germany  and  HunguyiO 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Mrs.  Higgins  does  not  attcBpt 
to  disentangle  the  purely  pemoiial  interest  in  her  heroines ;  the  vesTct 
round  them  the  history  of  their  time.     This  ia  scarcely  a  useful  wtf 
of  writing  history,  nor  is  it  a  satisfactory  way  of  illustratinji  tii 
inlluence  of  women.     We  fear  that  Mi's,  lliggius'  book  will  not  ben 
mucti  read  a.s  it  deserves  to  be.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  tbonracli 
work  in  fields  ivhich  aic  rarely  traversed.     There  is  a  tjood  deal  of  t» 
family  history  of  our  powerful  houses  on  whose  action  the  affiin  of 
Europe  grt;atly  depcndeil.     Mrs.  Higgins  has  worked  with  all  the  seaL 
and  cnertiy  of  a  student.     Bbe  hat)  chosen  a  subject  which  renders  il 
imposbible  fur  tier  to  arrange  her  materials  to  good  purpose. 

The  history  of  Papal  Rome  seems  to  have  an  attraction  for  KngUs."" 
readers.  Perhaps  visitors  to  Home  who  hare  heard  of  the  old  itm 
of  Tapal  rule  are  curious  about  its  details.     Ikliss  Maclaoghlin 


«  Vtila.  L-ni.     I^ondnn  :  Smith  Elder  ft  Co-     ISSSw 
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tried  to  gratify  them  by  an  adaptation  of  Signer  Silvag-ui's  work  oa 
"  The  Court  and  the  Society  of  Konic  in  the  Eighttientli  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries."*     The  hook  scarcely  merited  a  translation.      It  contains 
uothiug  that  is  uew,  except  a  few  uuiiiiportant  extracts  from  the  diai'y 
of  an  Italian  Abate  at  the  end  of  lost  century.     It  coasiata  of  a  string 
of  gossiping  chapters,  put  together  without  much  method  in  such  a 
%ray  as  to  satiftfy  the  ta^tc  of  an  indolent  reader.     It  abounds  in 
scandal,  and  ita  attempts  at  historical  narrative  are  poor.    It  ia  written 
to  suit  the  ideas  audopiuious  of  modern  Italy,  and  dwell*  complacently 
on  the  changes  hctwccu  the  condition  of  Papal  Konic  and  the  Homo 
of  to-d&y.    It  is  h&rdly  fair  to  apply  tKi&  method  to  liome  exclusively. 
The  changes  between  Austrian  Venice  or  Bourbon  Naples  and  the 
modem  cities  would  be  equally  great.     Some  features  in  Roman  life 
»cre  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  capital  of  a  small  province,  some 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  province  was  under  Papal  rule.     It 
rojnircs  a  little  care  to  distinguish  between  these  two  seta  of  con- 
ditions, and  Sigaor  SiLvagni  has  not  attempted  the  task.     The  hook 
doee  not  rite  beyond  trivial  gossip,  aud  the  tcuuslutor  does  not  show 
B  very  accurate  knowledge  of  details. 

A  book  of  another  cliaracter  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Papacy 

daring  the  last  three  centuries.      It  is  a  postiiumuus  work   uf  the 

Italian  patriot  and  statctiman  Count  Tercuzio  Maminiii,  who  was  one 

of  the  last  of  the  generation  which  laid  the  foundation  of  United 

Italy.     Count  Mumiani  is  best  kuowu  us  a  philosopher,  who  tilled  up 

the  intfrvalit  of  political  activity  by  a  series  of  philosophical  essays. 

His  lut  work  was  written  at  the  age  of  cighty.fivc.*     It  is  rather  au 

liirtorical  essay  than  a  coiitiuuoua  history.     It  takes  a  lofty  view  of 

tite  Roman  Church  in  itn  general  relation  to  human  progress.     From 

tiw  position  of  aphilosopUic  tlieist  Count  Mamiani  criticizes  thchiBtory 

ofttic  Papacy.     He  docs  not  80  much  quarrel  with  its  religious  ideas, 

ur  its  religious  system,  both  of  which  he  considers  more  reasonable 

tHui  thote  of  Protestant  sects,  but  with  its  political  activity.    Tim 

I^apacjr  reduced  to  a  purely  Hpiriuial  power  aud  deprtvL'd  of  its  temporal 

onminions  is  at  last  free  to  work   \t»  own  work,  prir>vidcd  only  tUat  it 

docs  not  become  rigid  as  a  corpse  by  attempting  an  impossible  reac- 

lioiL     Count  Mamiani  in  fact  constru^'ts  a  pliilu'iophy  of  religious 

^tory  to  justify  the  actions  which  created  modern  Italy,    Whether 

this  justiGcation  be  convincing  or  uot,  phili^i^ophicaLly,  the  actual  cventa 

Uiemselves  are  full  of  interest,  and  are  well  told  by  Col.  Probyn  iu 

"Ja  "  History  of  Modern   Italy,"      Much  of  coiir*e  remains   to  be 

knowa ;  but  CoL  Pfobyn  iiaa  written  au  excellent  and  lucid  narrative 

^'^  ■  sober  spirit. 

M.   CUEIGHTON. 


fc. 
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II.— PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 


Tv  we  look  at  a  f^nslipht  tbrotigli  n  glol>e  of  Venetian  glass  for  the  lint 
time,  we  are  Hisappointe^l  At  finding  that  the  blue  op&lcseeticp,  wliieh 
is  the  charm  of  the  material  when  looked  at  br  light  scaltc^<^(l  rroniii 
particles,  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  transmitted  light,  and  that  lix 
^B-flame  simply  appears  of  a  erooky  hue.  There  arc  many  other  wb- 
stances  which  exhibit  nn  analogous  phenomenon,  though  its  ohMmtiaii 
is  not  one  of  evcry-day  occurrence.  In  the  eaac  of  the  atmospbcrt, 
however,  we  have  a  very  similar  action  with  which  all  are  faoiiiw. 
though  few  m&y  have  recognized  the  simiiiiuilc.  In  the  light  scattmd 
by  the  mioate  particles  Aunpcnded  in  the  air  there  U  a  cotuidtnUe 
preponderance  of  blue,  causing  the  apparent  blucncu  of  the  ekr  It 
is  to  Professor  Tyndall  that  wc  arc  indebted  for  most  of  what  we  kwi 
about  thi?  subject.  It  In  clear  that  the  diffiined  light  must  haTCcooe 
from  the  aun,  and  if  in  the  light  thus  scaltered  there  is  a  prepoadaaw 
of  blue,  it  is  also  clear  that  in  the  sunlight  which  is  directly  Irun- 
mitted,  and  which  consists  only  of  those  rays  which  escape  the  actici 
of  the  dilfustng  particles,  there  must  be  a  smaller  percentage  of  blu 
light  than  exists  in  the  solar  radiation  before  it  penetrates  thests»l 
sphere ;  in  other  words,  the  sun's  rays  as  they  reach  us  coatain  a  lew 
]>ercentage  of  blue  light  than  when  they  left  the  sun.  If  wc  icaagiM-| 
the  sun  to  be  shining  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  bine  Itgbt  vhidj 
reaches  us  from  every  point  in,  the  heavens  collected  together  and  adM  i 
to  the  light  which  reaches  us  direct  from  the  sun,  the  resultant  tin 
will  approximate  to  that  which  the  sun  would  appear  to  po«scM  if  be 
were  seen  directly  without  the  intervention  of  the  atmosphere,  Ixttii 
would  be  less  blue  than  the  sun  really  is,  because  about  half  of  thf 
blue  light  from  the  particles  suspended  in  the  air  is  radiated  into  ipuc,  I 
and  fails  to  reach  the  earth  at  all.  In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Rojil ' 
Institution  on  April  17,  Professor  S.  P.  Langlcy  gave  an  accoHmrf 
his  recent  attempt  to  deterraiDC  the  inflaence  of  the  eartb's  atmo«pVert 
on  the  character  of  the  solar  radiation  which  reaches  the  earth's  w- 
face.  As  it  i»  impossible  to  make  obser\'ntlons  outside  the  atmospKtre 
altogether,  the  only  method  available  is  to  mea&ure  the  intensity  of  tW 
several  eonstituenti<  of  the  sun's  radiation  near  to  the  sea-lcTcl,  aiuii( 
the  same  time  to  measure  the  same  constituents  at  the  nest  loft? 
Etation  accessible.  The  difference  tn  the  results  will  show  tboasionl 
of  absorption  caused  by  the  air  between  these  two  levels.  From  tkii 
the  amount  of  absorption  due  to  the  air  above  the  higher  level  Bwybf 
estimated.  Tor  the  experiments  to  be  satisfactory  it  is  necessiry  tUt 
the  two  stations  should  be  as  near  together  as  possible,  roeasurrd  luin- 
zontally.and  tliat  the  air  should  be  as  dry  as  possible.  Mount  WKitaty, 
which  is  about  15,000  feet  high,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  was  selectwlfor 
the  observations.  The  measurements  were  made  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument designed  by  Professor  Langley,  and  called  a  bolomct<^r  It 
consists  of  a  very  fine  platinum  wire  which  is  connected  witli  a  inltfir 
and  galvanometer  in  such  a  way  that  any  variation  in  the  n*wUattol 
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the  wire  is  detected  by  the  galvanometer.  Any  increase  of  tempera- 
ture iricrf^ases  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  am)  thiiH  the  instnimctit  serves 
to  measure  the  intcusitv  of  the  radiation  to  which  it  in  exposed.  The 
solar  light  is  spread  out  into  a  vpcetrum  hy  lacans  of  prisms,  or,  prc< 
fcrahly.hy  « (rrating.ancl  the  |ihitiiintii  wire  in  movi'il  along  the  spectrum, 
remaining  parallel  to  the  Frauiihofer  line?.  The  galvniioiQeter  indicates 
the  intensity  of  tlic  solar  radinliuii  at  every  point  of  the  spectrum. 
With  the  holometer,  Professor  Lnngley  fmind  that  he  could  detect 
■olar  radiation  at  a  far  greater  distance  beyond  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  than  it  had  ever  heeu  observed  hefore.  The  comparison 
bettrccu  the  ohscrvatious  made  on  the  plain  and  on  the  »«ummit  of  the 
mountain  showed  that  the  atmospheric  ahsorptiou  was  niticli  ^renter 
than  had  previously  hccn  believed,  but,  while  this  was  the  case  through- 
oat  the  spectrum,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  absorption  took  place 
at  the  blue  end.  lly  combiuing  toj^cther  the  eouHtitueiits  of  aolar 
%ht  in  the  proportion)!  in  which  they  appear  to  exist  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  the  colour  which  the  suit 
voald  appear  to  have  if  seen  directly  eitn  be  imitated,  and  is  vcrj' 
iligtiuctly  blue. 

These  results  of  ProfcsKor  Langley'a  have  another  and  a  very 
important  bearing.  They  show  thnt  the  estimates  which  have  hitlicrto 
been  made  of  the  amount  of  energy  annually  radiated  by  the  sun  arc 
Ev  below  the  mark,  iiLaiiiunch  ns  the  cnrrectiona  vanda  for  fitmosphcrtc 
tbaorptiou  have  been  much  too  small,  and  that  the  nolar  radiation 
cioe^s  1^,000  horsepower  per  si[uare  foot  of  the  euu's  surface; 

Bat  Professor  Langley's  are  not  tlie  only  attempts  which  have  been 

nude  during  the  last  few  mouths  to  increase  cur  Uuowledgc  of  Kolar 

ndiation.     Captain  Ericsson  last  anmmcr   erected  at  New  York  a 

loUr  prrometer  couBititing  of  a  scries  of  i>f3  mirrors,  nrranged  bo  as  to 

foRD  a  frustrum  of  a  pyramid  of  DO  sides,  the  iliamcter  at  the  base 

bdag  eight  feet.    The  axis  of  the  pyramid  was  directed  towardn  the 

■Ui,  and  the  solar  rays  reHeeted  from  the  mirrors  were  received  by  a 

oonkal  "heater"  of  rolled  iron.    Two  heaters  of  difl'ereut  »izes  were 

entpluyed.      The   experiment   consisted  in  dctcrmitiing   the   highest 

tficuperature  to  which  the  heater  could  be  raised  by  the  solar  radiation. 

'Ulourancc  being  made  for  the  heat  lost  in  reflection  at  the  mirrors, 

'^bd  for  absorption  hy  the  earth's  atmosphere,  it  is  easy  to  detecmiue 

*h&t  fraction  of  the  sun's   heat   reaches   tho  heater,  and,  since  the 

'^^perature  of  the  heater   has   attained   its  maximum,  the   amount 

^liaorbed  by  it  from  the  sun  must  he  equal  to  the  amount  radiated 

^om  its  surface  in  all  directions.     Hence  the  heat  radiated  by  the 

'tQatcr  at  the  temperature  it  has  attained  (;J3t)-3°  F.  for  the  small  one, 

*tid  2UO-5*   F.   for   the   large    heater}   can  be   compnrnd  with   that 

'^^^ted  by  the  same  area  of  the  sun'»  surface  if  we  know  the  eo- 

^f&cient  of  absorption  of  the  iron  heater.     So  for  the  method  is  sound, 

'*Ut  EricMon  assumed  the  truth  of  "  Newton's  law  of  cooling  " — viz., 

*Hat  the  radiation  is  proportional  to  tho  excess  of  the  temperature  of 

^^  body  above  that  of  its. <iurroiindinga, — and  hence  deduced  a  tcmpern- 

^«  for   the  iuu  exceeding  S,OUO,i>)00'  1-'.     If,  instead  of  assuming 

"ewton's  law,  which  we  know  to  be  only  approximately  true  for  small 

^Uff«reaces  of  temperature,  we  assume  the  results  of  Dulong  and  Petit 

^  bold  for  such  high   temperatures  as   that  of  the  sun,  then  the 
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temperature  of  Ericsson**  heater  would  be  accotinled  for  if  the 
perature  of  tliu  suu's  pkotoephere  were  lower  than  that  of  racier 
iron,  provided  its  radiating  powtir  were  equal  to  that  of  liinip-black.( 

Accordinjf  to  the   dyiinraical  theory,  a  gaa  consists  of  iodej 
molecules,   excrliug  uo   action   opou   one  another   except  during  t 
"  cotliftiun  " — that  is,  ^vliiLc  they  arc  much  nearer  lo  nnc  another  tliuii 
f(cncrally  the  caitc  in  f(a<tca  at  ordinary  preiuturc.    The  pressure  of  tbc 
gas  is  due  to  the  continual  impact  of  these  molecules  against  the  tmfttt 
exposed  to   them.     The  menu  or   average  cnci^r  of  motioa  of  tlir 
moIccuJei!  iucreoscs  uuiformly  with  the  temperature,  but  at  ao;  gitfa 
temperature  the  velocities  of  individual   particles  may  be  ytrjptti 
or  very  small,  provided  the  whole  enci-gy  of  the  gas  remain  theuBc 
lu  addition  to  this  motion  of  translation,  the  spectroscope  shonilw 
the  molecules  of  a  gas,  when  suHicicntly  lieated,  poasees  also  vibrtur^ 
motions,  the  pcrioil*  of  wliich  are  clmracterUtic  of  each  particuW  jb, 
corn%poudiii(;  to  the  vibration   periods   of  the   bhglit   lines  id  iii 
spectrum-     Some  gases  show  very  many  such  lines.     It  is  nttunl  ijJ 
auppusc  that  the»e  vihratious  are  duu  to  the  complex  structure  of  t^l 
individuul  muleculcA,  anil  wc  hliouhl   further  expect  that  Bomesnilg] 
relation  would  obtain  between  the  vibration  periods  corresponding  igj 
the  several  bright  lines  of  the  same  gas,  similar  to  tbo  relations  betnaj 
the  upper  partlals  of  Hounding  bodies.     Though  very  carefully  wmi^l 
no  such  relation  could,  however,  be  discovered,  and  the  seanb  mj 
regarded  as  hopeless.     Ucrr  Ealmcr  has  now  found  that  tJic  *uc| 
lengths  of  the  hydrogen  lines  arc  given  by  the  formula  ^^C  when  n' 
may   be  any    integer  from   A    to    IB,   and   Cornu  has  shown  dut 
the  wave  lengths  of  the  idtra-violct  lines  of  aluminium  and  thaliin 
arc    strictly    proportional    to    thtijic    of    the    ultm-violct    liaes  of 
hydrogen. 

"The  lirst  determinations  of  the  resistance  of  distilled  water  to  tlq, 
passage  of  an  electric  .current  wero  made  by  Ca^Tndish  morctliiiii 
century  ago.     Cavendish  was  his  own  galvanometer,  and  app«an 
Fiavc  compared  the  water  with  an  iron  wire  by  dividing-  a  shock  ixt« 
the  wire  and    his  own  body  in  tlie  first  experiment,  and  Ijetwccntbe 
column  of  water  and  himself  in  the  second,  varying  the  coliimwof, 
water  till  the  shock  ai.pcarcd  of  tlio  same  intensity.     Cavcmlish  i 
eluded  that  the  resistance  of  rain  wntcr  was  7Z0  times  that  of 
saturated  solution  of  sea  sult^  and  1-(J0,<)()D,IKIU  times  that  of  iroavir 
In  another  experiment  he  found  that  the  resistance  of  distilled 
was  about  2*4  limes  that  of  rain  water.     The  resistances  of  eledrol] 
havo  been  curcl'ully  studicil  by  Kuhlrausch,  and  his  results  IistccOD- 
firmcd  those  of  Cavendish  for  various  saline  solutions  in  a  manner  tbt 
is  astonisliing,  considering  the  apparatus  which  Cavendish  had  at  \m 
disposal.     Kohlrausch  found  the  resistance  of  dtstUled  water  to  be 
enormously  great  when  care  nas  taken  to  keep  it  as  pure  as  poHttrie 
(exposure   for  a  few  houn;  to  air  containing  a  small  amount  of  tobieco 
smoke  very  much  diminished  the  resistance),  and  it  was  thought  hj 
some  that  absolutely  pure  water  would  prove  to  be  a  good  iaattlatof' 
it  could  be  obtained.     Kohlransch  has  recently  meastmxl  the  rcsis 
of  water  distilled  in  a  vacuum  under  a  pressure  of  only  '01  mm.' 
mercury,  which  is  less  than  one  seventy- thousandth  of  an  atmosphi 
From  his  rcsuhs  it  appears  that  a  column  of  water  a  metre  in 
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andaaqiiarc  niillimctro  in  section  wnulrl  have  a  rc^iKtancc  of  about 
40,OU0,0UO,000  olim!«,  so  tliat  the  rcsistaiicc  of  water  prcpBrcd  in 
this  way  is  about  i--l,0()n,(Kin.UI}0  times  that  of  mercury,  or  nearly 
400,000,00*1,000  limes  that  of  iron. 

II.  W.  Ucnipel  lias  found  that  the  araoiiut  of  electricity  aiTordfd  hy 
an  influence  inaeliiue  (such  as  the  Holtz  or  Voss  muchine)  depends  uu 
both  the  nature  and  the  prcasnre  of  tlie  ea*  in  wliich  it  i«  worked.  In 
hiK  exporiments  the  niachtiu;  was  ptaecd  ttndi?r  a  stron<;  iron  bell,  whicit 
could  be  tilled  with  air  or  other  j^aaes  at  pressures  up  to  seven  atrao- 
spheres.  The  machine  wan  driveii  by  an  elect roinutor  placed  within 
the  bell,  and  t)ie  auKjuut  of  cUietriiMty  allurdcd  durin;;  -100  rotations 
of  the  plates  was  mcasureri.  Uy  increasing-  tlic  pressure  to  \^  atmo- 
ipheren,  the  yield  was  increased  sixfold,  and  was  ^reatt^r  iu  air  and 
earbuuic  aiihyiiridc  than  in  hydrogen.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  tliat  at 
B  pressure  of  -ij  atmospheres  iu  carbouic  anhydride,  t!ic  "gaseous 
friction"  was  so  great  tliat  the  motor  could  scarcely  drive  the  tnachine. 

In  electric  light  installations  it  is  very  often  of  great  importance 
that  the  Kteam-eu^iucs  or  utkcr  prime  luovera  should  be  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  lamps.   Tlila  k  cspeeially  important  when  water- 
^irer  is  available  in  the  nci<;hbonrhood.     The  horse-power  conveyed 
by  BD  electric  current  is  nieaaured  by  tlie  product  of  the  number  of 
unptires  of  current,  und  tlie  number  of  vuUh  between  the  tertniuals, 
4iridcd  by  740.     With    incandescent  lamps  the  number  of  volts  ad- 
miuiblc  cannot  generally  much  exceed  n  hundred,  nuil  eaeh  2U-eaudlc 
lamp  may  be  taken  to  require  about  half  an  iimptVe  of  current,  so  that 
rery  large  currents  at  low  potentials  must  he  supplied  when  there  is  a 
large  number  of  lamps.     Now,  with   a  given  conductor,  the  energy 
WMted  jKrr  second  by  conversion  into  heat  in  the  wire  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  current,  but  docs  not  otherwise  depend  on  the 
electromotive  force  bclwecn  the  terminals.     Hence,  if  the  power  must 
b«  conveyetl  for  a  long  distance,  it  is  important  to  employ  a  small  cur- 
«"enl  at  very  high  jiotential;  otherwise  extremely  heavy  conductors 
l>€comc  necessary.     For  example,  tlie  transmission  of  a  current  for  the 
■upply  of  2U,0CU  lamps  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  pcnenitors  with  a 
loa  of  only  ten  per  ccnt.of  tiie  power  in  the  eoudnctors  would  necessitate 
tbc  ciBpIoyraent  of  nearly   1,500  tons  of  copper  in  the  Icarls,  if  the 
*^Urrent  were  supplied  nt  100  volts,  but  the  same  amount  of  power  might 
^e  transmitted  with  the  same  loss  by  the  employment  of  only  3J  tons 
of  cojiptT  if  the  ]>oteutial  were  raised  to  ii.OOO  volts.     To  utilize  the 
'^tnall  eurrcnl  at  hi-jb  potential  for  the  production  of  a  mucli  greater 
Current  with  a  corrt^poudinf(ly  less  electromotive  force  U  a  problem 
^lie  wlutiou  of  which  has  been  atlurded  by  the  secondary  generators 
*tf  Mcurs.  tiaulard  &  Gibbs.      These  act  on  the  same  principle  as  an 
Ordinary  induction  coil,  but  the  secondary  wire,  instead  of  being  very 
loQgand  thin,  is  made  np,  like  the  priraar3',of  a  kind  of  helical  ribbon 
torracdof  slit  rings  of  sheet  copper.     A  rapidly  alternating  current  of 
^i%h  electromotive  force  i:;  scut  tlirough  the  primary  coils  of  a  number 
*f  tb«e  generators  in  succession,  and  the  induecil  currents  from  the 
*«oondary  coil  of  each  generator  supply  the  lamps  in  its  immediate 
^Itiglibonrhuoih     The  generators  of  tlm  latest  pattern  shuw  n  very  high 
•Ocicney,  and  atTurin  lumps  were  supplied  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
^%eBty-four  mile&  from  the  source  ot  power.      When  power  can  hu 
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obtained  very  cheaply  at  a  distance  of  ti  few  miles,  llic  e; etcm  bas  ml 
to  recommend  it. 

An  improvement  on  these  generntors  has  very  recently  been  effecM 
by  Mcssra.    Zipernonski,  D^rl  &  BMthy,   who  wind  the  primary  tnrf 
secondary  wires  together   into   a   flat   coil  of  considerable  diamflrr. 
Around  thia  coil  they  wind  transvcrBcir  a  quantity  of  soft  iron  m/c 
which  has  been  varnished  so  as  to  insulate  each  torn  from  the  othtn, 
This  wire,  while  holdin;;  the  coil  together,  serves  also  to  conducl  thr 
lines  of  maj^nelin  force  due  to  the  primary  cnrrcnt  completely  nMnJ 
the  coil.     Si^viral  yearn  ago  it  was  recommended  that  ordinary  ia(^D^ 
tion  coils  mlionld  he  completely  encased  lu  soft  iron,  »  ecporatc  coiitaa 
breaker  being  employed,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  pnbliahwL   h 
appears  that  for  the  same  weight  of  copper  a  much  greater  yieW  ai 
be  obtained  from  these  converters  than  from  those  of  MessPB.  GaiM 
&  Qibbs,  and  fewer  reversals  per  second  of  the  primary  contnt  ut 
necessary. 

Another  solution  of  the  problem  i»  afforded  by  the  employment  of 
the  small  current  nf  high  clcctromotiTc  force  to  drive  a  motor  h>ni| , 
a  considerable  Ieng1.h  of  wire  in  its  armature,  and  to  cauae  this  mdkt  { 
to  drive  a  dynamo  bo  coustrucled  as  to  furnish  a  much  Rreatcr  curroil 
at  a  correspondingly  lower  potential,  which  will  be  adapted  to  tiie 
lamps.    A  more  efficient  arran^jieraent,  howci'cr,  is  a  eombinalioo  rf| 
motor  and  dynamo  in  one  machine,  with  one  set  of  field  magnets,  bsl 
the  armnture  wound  with  two  wires,  one  long  and  fine  to  receiTe  Ihc 
primarj'  current,  the  other  thicker  and  shorter  to  generate  the  cnnett ; 
for  the  lamps.    This  solution,  which  has  more  than  once  beea  sif'j 
gested,  has  recently  been'  practically  realized    hy  Messrs.  Para  tm| 
Scott,  at  Norwich.  In  their  apparatus  ttic  primary  and  secondarrwim 
are  wound  together  in  the  same  armature  of  the  motor-dynamo  a 
"transformer,"  and  it  is  the  secondary  current,  or,  rather,  a  shimtri 
portion  of  it,  which  maintains  the  field  magnets  of  the  transfomicr 
To  understand  the  action  we  may  imagine  an  arbitrary  case.    Boppon 
the  primary  generator  to  supply  a  current  at,  say,  1,U50  volts;  fctlW] 
resistance  of  the  primary  circuit  be  10  ohms,  and  suppose  that  tfcmj 
arc  just  ten  times  as  many  turns  of  primary  wire  in  the  armatoRi 
the  transformer  as  of  secondary  wire.     Then  there  will  be  tlrt  mu| 
electromotive  force  in  each  turn  of  wire  in  the  tmnsformt-r  whrtlw 
it  belong  to  the  primary  or  the  secondary  circuit.    Suppose,  tliea,  thitl 
the  back  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  wire  is  1,(100  volts;  the 
electromotive  force  in  the  secondary  will  be  one-tenth  cMT  this— Uittif, 
lUi>  volts.     The  rejtultant  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  cimii 
will  be  50  volts,  giving  a  current  of  5  amperes.     The  current  in  tla 
secondary  wire  must  bo  less  than  ten  times  this — that  is,  leas  tkm 
50  amperes — by  an  amount  which  shall  enable  the  primary  cnrrentto 
overcome  the  mechanical  resistance  of  the  motor,  for,  if  the  currciit  in 
the  secondary  reaehetl  -jU  am])ere8,  this  current  (lowing  iu  one  turn  of 
wire  would  just  balance  the  primarj'  current  of  o  amperes  in  teohiriis 
of  wire  and  there  would  he  no  resultant  force  to  turn  the  motor.   For 
this  condition  of  ntTairs  to  obtain,  the  resistance  of  the  secondinr 
eircuit  must  he  such  that  a  current  somewhat  Icjis  than  r)0  amprmi) 
maintained  by  an  electromotive  force  of  lUD  volts — that  is,  it  nraftbi)] 
a  little  greater  thaii  i  ohmt^.     The  apparatus  thus  trnnsfomu  lb  j 
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energy  of  a  current  of  5  ampt-res  at  l.UGO  voltfl  into  tliat  of  a  current 
of  something  Ictia  than  50  ampiTCs  at  100  volts.  TIic  success  of  tlio 
sTstem  will  depend  on  what  h  involved  In  tlie  words  "something  Icbs/' 
but  it  has  the  aiivantagc  of  suppij  iiig  continuous  currents,  while  those 
of  the  secondary  pcncrntors  of  Gnulard  Sc  (ribbs  and  of  Zi])cruow8ki 
&  Deri  are  altematiiif;.  It  is  also  claimed  for  the  Hy^tcm  that  any 
numht^roftransformcra  may  be  coupled  in  parallel  arcs, and  he  employed 
to  light  a  eorreapondiugly  large  number  of  lamps,  without  injuriously 
atlecting  one  auothcr.  An  important  advantage  accrues  from  the 
primary  and  secondary  wires  being  wound  together,  since  it  enables  the 
primary  and  secondary  currents  to  uearly  destroy  each  other's  inductive 
action,  so  that  a  mucU  higher  efficiency  may  bo  expected  than  could  be 
the  case  with  a  simple  motor  receiving  the  same  current. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches   to    observations   of  the   nebulffi,  for 

aceordiuf?   to   the    nebular  theory   of  Laplace   they    represent  solar 

ijstcms  in  a  very  early  stage  of  existence.     There  are  many  apparent 

aelnila:  which,  when  examined  with  instruments  of  high  puwer,  are 

resolved  into  innumerable  minute  stars.     These  may  he  dismissed  aa 

Wing  in  reality  star  clusters,  and  not  nebulae  at  all.     A  true  nebula 

remains  such  under  the  highest  magnifying  |H)Wcr,  and  when  examined 

with  a  spcetroBCope,  instead  of  presenting  the  spectrum  exhibited  by 

il«rs,  which,  like  the  solar  spectrum,  is  continuous  except  for  com- 

pirativcly  narrow  black  lines,  it  shows  a  bright  Hue  spectrum  similar 

10  the  spectra  uf  incandescent  gasc$.     Hence  it  is  inferred  that  a  nebula 

tOQsists  of  a  mass  of  incandescent  gas.     There  are  some  ncbuhu  which 

present  no  special  features ;  others  show   an  apparent  condensation 

ibont  a  point  or  points;  in  others,  again,  the  condensatiou  is  so  far 

advanced  tliat  a  distinct  nucleus  appears,  like  a  star  in  the  midst  of 

tht  nebula.     These  are  successive  stagcj*  iu  the  development  of  the 

*fttcm.     According  to  the  hypothc»is  of  Laplace,  the  Kolar  svatem, 

like  all  other  coamical  systems,  wns  at  one  time  a  mass  of  incandescent 

jrs»— in  fact,  a  nebula.     Liuppoiiing  such  a  mass  to  be  moving  in  space, 

titc  chance  that  it  would  have  no  motion  of  rotation   is  iiiilcrmitely 

*niill.      We   may   therefore   assume   that   every    nebula  possesses   a 

oiotion  of  rotation.      The   combined    eficcts   of  gravitaliou    and  of 

•^Jollng  will  tend  to  reduce   the  diraensious   of  the   nebula.     Kvery 

'^'(^traction  of  its  bulk  must,  however,  be  accompanied  by  an  evolution 

'*f  beat,   6o   that  the   process  of  cooling   and   contraction    must  of 

***ce«Bity  be  a  very  slow  one.     The  Jieat  developed  by  the  contraction 

^  •  mass  of  gas,  cxtcuding  origiualty  to  the  furthest  knowu  planet| 

••mil  it  formed  our  sun,  would  supply   that  luminary  with  radiant 

^'lergy,   according   to   his   present    rate  of  expenditure,   for  several 

***iUion«  of  years.    The  process  of  contraction,  though  slow,  must  be 

^^t  »nd  it  is  equally  certain  that,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  mass 

'*iuiini»h,  the  speed  of  rotation,  or  angular  velocity,  nmst  increase,  for 

/fbeuR  system  is  acted  upon  only  by  the  forces  between  its  own  parts, 

***«  dynamical  quantity  known    to   mathematieuiua  as  the  aiKjiibir 

*'*onic«(uJrt  must  remain  invariable.     At  lengtb  the  speed  of  rotation 

**»*y  become  so  great  that  gravitation  is  unable  to  compel  tbe  outer- 

***<»•*  ring  of  the  system  to  contract  along  with  the  ceutml  portion, 

*«»d  this  will  split  oil;  and,  for   llic  moment  at   any  rate,  may  be 

**»ppo»cd,  like  Saturn's  riugs,  to  rcuiuiii  iutact  rotating  around  tho 
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central  body.    But  such  a  ring  will  in  genera)  be  unstable,  and 
soon   break  up  so  a«  to  lose  its   auuiUar   character,  and    the  pai 
coalescing,  a  planet  will  be  formed,  wliicli  will  not  onlj?  rotate  MOI 
its  primary,  but  also  about  an  axis  through  its  own  centre  of  grantj 
The   central  niasa  will  then  go   on   contracting  till  another  rin^ ; 
tbrowTi  off,  and  so  on ;  ivhilc  cai^h  planet,  behaving  like  the  ceutnl 
mass,  itself  in  process  of  time  \\\ay  throw  off  secondary  rings,  vluc^ 
will  become  satellites,  until  at  length  the  syslcm  Is  complete.    If  tin 
theory  be  true,  wc  may  expect  in  the  various  nebular  whteli  aurmonl 
118  to  see  pictured  several  phases  in  the  history  of  the  aolar  syiina, 
and  if  life  were  long  enough  wc  might  ho|)e  to  sec  the  history  of  lla 
system  repeated  in  them.     The  ncbnia  of  Andromeda  is  one  vlMie 
nature   U    still   questionable.      It   exhibits   a   nucleus   which,  ulil 
recently,  did  nut  exhibit  the  cbaraet<:rigtic3  of  a  star.     On  Augnst  Slit 
a  true  star  was  observed  in  the  nucleus.     It  was  seen  by  Dr.  Uoffiiw 
on   September  ;ird,   when  it  gave  a  contiuooiu  star  sjiectrum,  but 
showed  some  signs  of  bright  lines  between  the  solar  bncaDu^k 
It  appeared  as  an  orange  star  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  migiii' 
tudes.     Lord  Rosse  dcKcribcd  it  aa  exhibiting  a  coiitinuoua  specUwi 
with  a  bright  band  in  tlic  green.     Mr.  W.  F.  Denning  dcacrilxd  il a 
a  yellow  star,  whose  magnitude  might  be  set  down  »«  about  i{. 
has  &hown  some  Ktgns,  however,  uf  clianging  its  position  with  rcipcct 
to  the    nucleus,  and  it  is    not    improbable    that   the    new  stu  ii  k 
variable  star  like  that  of  I  ^r>(),  not  belunging  at  all  to  the  Dcbuti,  tnt 
much  nearer  to  th(^  earth,  though  happening  to  he  in  the  eame  hnei 
sight.     There  is  some  evidence  that  the  star  was  liiitt  seen  in  ^^^^H 
by    a   schoolboy,   Lawrence    Richardson,    at    Uoolhain,  York-^B 
Bootham  school  is  provided  with  au  observatory,  containing  a  cloti, 
transit  inslrumcnt,  and  a  four-inch  equatorial  with  driving  clock, 
BUpplied  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Son.     On  the  evening  of  Scpicmbcr  h 
Bichard&ou  wus  examining  the  nebula  iu  Andromeda  with  tltebu 
inch  c(]uaEortal,  when  he  noticed  Llic  »tar,  which  he  did  not  retDcmbi 
to   have  seen  before,  and  be  made  a  note  thereof  at  the  time, 
would  be  uu  advantage  if  other  schools  in  the  couutry  wex«  staiilii 
provided  wiili  observatories,  for  there  is  no   reason  why  good  ra 
should  not  Ik  done  by  young  astronomcrft;  and  few  occupations  lull 
a  greater  educational  value  thau  astronomical  ohservatioua,  if  pnpa 
directed. 

W.  Gaixcb. 


III.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Miss  HooiSKVELT's  "Life  and  Rcminiscencea  of  Gustave  ^^^^ 
would  have  been  better  had  it  been  shorter  and  more  compactly  p 
together.  The  very  title—"  Life  and  Reminiscences  "— indicataiOB 
uncertainty  of  plan  ;  but  the  authorLvs'  inatcrials  ore  certain!*' copf 
ous;  tbeyare  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  original  sources  ^li 

*  LoDiloa :  SunptoD  Low  h.  Co. 
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ihound  ID  ilcUiU  of  an  intcrcatinj;  character :  the?  wt»  iltustr«M  wHh 

samerDng   hitherto   unpubti&hrd  sLcichrs   frura   l>orv>'«  own   (wui^it  i 

mil  on  the  vholr,  while  hrr  Atandpoiut  of  nlruo<)(  iilolatrQU*  miIuiu'k- 

tkm  will  not  be  generally  shared,  her  book  rumi'ihctt  n  rvmlaliln  ami 

uiimating  account  of  the  popular  French  painter. — Colonel   Uul(cr^l 

"Torcnne*'  is  a  piece  of  more  careful  and  efffctivi)  work.     It  U  tho 

tbird,  and  in  some  rcfipccts  the  bcijt,  of  the  n'rirs  of  ahorl  mlUtai',v  bio< 

Snphies  projected  by  Messrs.  Chapmati  ic  llnll.     It  iioi  iu\\y  ijivra  ii» 

tconcise  and  clear  account  of  the  career  ol  Turcnup.  niid  (litt  iitiniiivr- 

ncnts  be  intruiluced  into  thu  art  of  war,  hut  c^tphiinii  Ki'iiitrull)  tliu 

military  tactics  of  the  time,  and  the   rcnucnii  why  tlivy  H^rl1  Lh«n 

idopted.     The  book  is  thus  one  of  valun  for  the  niiliLnry  utiidtinl,  »\ul 

jrt  it  is  written   popularly  enough  to  he  a^'reeahln  to  ihfl  KniiArnl 

reader. — Until  Mr.   DufTicId   published    hi*  excrctlcnt   tninalntiiiti    id' 

"Don  Quixote  "  two  years  ago,  ShrltonV — the  llrftl  K.ri|;liiih  viT*iim-  ■ 

Jtill  remained  much  the  best,  and  ShrIton'n  wa«  u{U:u  Uituvurniv,  mid, 

u  Mr.   Ormsby  says,    "  barbarouHly   literal,"   and    iiii   dinlloii    Imt 

become   antiquated.     Mr.  Ormaby'it  first  idea  wan   mcrt^ly  to  rcfiMi 

Sheiton,  but,  finding  that  impracticable,  he  uiidcrlu<>k  a  ttew  IruiisliUUiit 

without  knowing  of  Mr.  DufEeld  bein|c  uroiUrl/  eQgagod,  ftitd  hu  now 

publtKbcd  it  in  joor  elegant  volome*.*     If  be  nujr  tVfi  cr>iiij»(;Ui  with 

Mr.  DufhcldV  rich  tcboUrthtp  be  ban  certain  advwit^M  tif  «tyl«,  mid 

Ku  prodnced  a,  nuMt  sitislactory  work,  Ibr  which  Kii|[lufi  ruMAtn  mu«t 

be  gratefuL    TW  aoies  an  choft,  bat  pointed  and  <fU£(,— Mr  Janmi 

Loog,  lecturer  oo  dairy-Guviag  at  t^  luititaU  0A  A|pinill4V;  aud 

otherwise  well  known  w  "Mafia*  vt  tih«  Vidi  awwiJuMr  f^^M. 

anting  the  mportonce  of  Ae  fromiaK  Mtf  fmmhg  MMmm  i»  tfw* 

ocMQtrT,  has  fumul  s  ttry  «hM  ami  mmMoh  IttnlhaiA  /m  tks 

witject.t  deicrihng  with  gaaft  thmJmrrctiagU  mj  40iuU~^inmtt 

aa  &raa  paaBfale,*  be  itatai^  "bas  pccannl  eafiofawie  *'--4JUk  v1m4« 

maaagemeat  tdimrj-fMrna,  an!  ^wOk,  \11m0r,  iAtauir^  IffflMWir^  «a4 

otbcr ptgdada.    Wm9fmemwm  namtimmmmtmf  in ibam §/»»»■ 

ally  aceMtoi,  bit  aaya—  waHkyUmaaA  tmm$k\m,  fafi^  Hmt 

arefooBded  am  Ac  witerfliMaiwiiii  4f  iHj|iW>lW<»iHW<|lrt<<  <y 

himri^  aa  vdl  aa  a  -viAe  rihamnaiua  «f  tfi«  ^vm^Iom  <<£  ^rfiiAr  umu. 

traei  vbere  daarf-fannitt;  loa  vewsbod  aii  u 

lc«tt  iai»«lint  SMS  <m^m  ttwek  ia^Aw  jwwiiin  v^  -ji 
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idea  of  proportional    representation  has    not    yd  got    a 
hearing  in  this  country.     TEiose,  at  all  event*,  who  profcu  to  be  xt.% 
to  comprehend  the  idea,  will  hare  no  reason   to  saj-  no  after  rew 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  brief  but  instructive  Tolume, — In    "  Brazil  | 
Java"*  we  have  a  bulky  report  written  by  M.  Van  Delden  Laeniq 
Dutch  official  at   Itatavia,  who  was  scut  by  the  Goveromentof 
Metherlands  on  a  special  tnisaion  to  Brazil  to  inqnire  into  the  a 
cultivation  and  cofil'u  trade  of  that  eouutry.     It  is  a  very  tboroi 
Btudy  of  the  whole  economic  condition  of  Itrazil,  with  much  infon 
tiou  besides  on  colTee-planting  in  Java  and  elsewhere.   Among  the  in 
iiitcrcAting  chapters  are   those  on   Brazilian   slavery   and   Bru'd 
railways.  —  Mr.   G.    Powell   publishes   a  very   good    translatwn 
M.  Henry  liavard's  "Dutch  School  of  Painting," f  which  deaeri 
the  development  and  charactcristica  of  Dutch   art  and  artista  q 
very  lucid  and  agreeable  style.    It  will  form  an  excellent  guide 
those   who  wish   to   know   about   the   Dutch   paiatcrs.  —  A   aei 
pleasant  atoricti  and  CMays  contributed   to  journals   and  magaiim 
"  Woven  in  Darkness  "  X  i*  ^^^^  work  of  a  painter  who  has  h^ 
misfortune  of  hceominr;  blind.     His  love  of  the  brush  haa  am  ~ 
tratioti  in  the  delightful  cssaya  upon  landscape,  but  the  aki! 
in  telling  short  weird  tales  gives  him  a  real  standing  iu  the  worij 
literature.     It  Fins  oilen  been  said  that  it  13  more  difficnlt  to  wri 
Btory  in  limited  than  in  large  compass,     Mr.  Fenn's  deprivatioa  a 
rally  enou'^h  puts  a  pathetic  colour  through  some  of  his  pieces; 
witli  hi«  gift  of  ca«y  and  interesting  narrative  as  substitute  for  the 
vision  of  the  painter,  })c  has  to  be  congratulated  rather  thin 
miseratcd.   The  numcroua  pieces  in  the  two  stout  volnmea  are  un 
readable. — In  his  "  Parliamentary  History  "  ^   Mr.  Raven  has  |i] 
rather  a  skeleton  enmraary  of  events  since  lSy2  than  anything  " 
to  be  coneidered  historical.     As  a  useful  handbook  of  rcfcreni 
more  important  Bills  passed  by  Parliament,  it  deserves  a  place  ia 
political  library.     His  method  of  making  each  year  a  chapter  bai 
sidorablti  advantage,  and  the  attention  given  to  financial  figUKs 
maiuls  recognition.     For  the  moat  part  the  ntyleisasgood  ase* 
abbreviation  will  allow,  but  occaaionnlly  several  sentences  are  poti 
one  irrespective  of  the  claims  of  souiut  punctuation.      Kir.  Ba' 
analysis  comes  down  to  IStiO. 

*  tondon :  W.  H.  AUen  &.  Co.  +  l^nd«n :  OhhU  &  1 

;  "Wvvvu  in   Darkuou:    «    Modlcy  of  Storiw.  KsMva  and    Dnwni 

W.  W.  Fenn,  author  of  "Hdrnoiim  of  Blind  Man'a   HoliiUy.".  " Aft«r. 

nr,  the  I**lflt«  ami  tbe  Peii,"  ic.     fii  2  voI«.     Loiutoii :  Kelly  k  Co. 
g  "  The  I'arliftmentary  ]lutory  of  ICneland,  from  tbu  I'luuing  uC  tliv  £ttf«tiii  Bdll 

1S32."    ByJobaKavea.     LoBtlon :  Elliot  Stwk. 
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TT  had  long  been  foreseen  that  the  Opportunist  party  would  come 
1  off  very  badly  in  the  elections,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Right 
itiil  the  Extreme  Left.  This  U  precisely  what  has  happened ;  and 
(lie  only  surprise  is  in  the  severity  of  the  defeat.  On  the 
4lb  of  October  the  Right  gained  more  than  a  hundred  scats. 
Hus  i»  the  capital  fact.  The  ballots  of  the  ISth  still  further 
inCTCawd  the  number,  though  they  did  not  altogether  justify  the 
kpu  of  the  IteactionistSj  intoxicated  as  tUoy  were  with  their 
mcess.  Some  of  these  elections  will  no  doubt  be  invalidated^  and 
tfe*  fresh  elections  will  take  plaec^  probably  in  January.  But  it 
b  bf  this  time  perfectly  clear  what  the  com|)ositiun  of  the  new 
Qhunber  will  be,  and  we  arc  fairly  in  a  |)oattion  to  enter  on  the  dis- 
eunon  of  it.  Once  it  is  uccn  that  there  is  an  indisputable  majority, 
1  few  seats  more  or  less  can  make  no  difference  tu  the  general 
uiiution  of  parties. 

The  Monarchical  Right,  which  in  the  last  Chamber  reckoned  only 
ninety  seats,  will  in  the  new  Chamber  have  nearly  two  hundred.  Two 
Imndred  deputies  are  not,  indeed,  a  majority ;  but  if  they  hold 
tof^ther  they  can  decide  the  majority  at  pleasure.  Such  a  union 
will  not  be  easy,  in  spite  of  their  elcctionccriug  alliance  ;  it  certainly 
vill  uot  be  constant;  we  must  expect  dissensions,  and  crcn  paa- 
aioiute  coullicts,  between  the  two  parties,  neither  of  which  can  succeed 
bnt  by  the  ruin  of  the  otlicr,  and  %Fliieh  arc  so  profoundly  dissimilar 
Ri  their  arigin,  their  principles,  their  education,  aud  their  beliefs. 
But,  divided  as  they  may  be  in  defence  and  in  preparatiou,  they  can 
ttOl  cohere  for  purposes  of  attack.  If  crer  they  think  that  the 
lUiDeni  has  come  for  making  an  end  of  the  Republic,  wc  shall  sec 
liem  concentrate  all  their  forces  to  back  np  the  excesses  of  the 
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Kxtretnc  Left.     It  is  clear  that   the  cotintrr  is  in  tlicir  hftnds,  nnj 
that  it  is  in  their  power  to  make  all  goverDtnent  impossible. 

Now,  how  has  this  come  about  ?  Is  it  due  to  a  moDarchicoI  tis 
action?  Iso  one  here  believes  it  for  a  moment — not  even  ilit 
{Mirtics  concerned.  The  truth  h,  that  the  Opportunist  policy  baj 
excited  universal  disgust.  This  policy  consists,  as  its  name  itnpliei, 
iu  following  public  opinion  instead  of  leading  it  A  Cabinet  aitr, 
under  these  conditionSj  prolong  its  existence  for  a  time  by  careful 
management ;  but  oiiec  it  falls,  there  is  nothing  left  of  it,  tot  it 
represents  no  interest  aiid  no  political  theory.  The  Opportu!iti:i 
had  wearied  the  country  by  their  greediness  for  place.  It  vii  tif 
government  of  a  coterie;  and  France  was  sacrillccd  to  pcnoul 
umbitions  and  self-sufficient  incapaeity. 

If.  Ferry  had  struck  two  great  blows — one  at  home,  by  Articlsy 
of  the  f^taw  of  Public  Instruction,  which  was  tbc  beginning  of  lb 
struggle  with  the  clergy ;  the  other  abroad,  by  the  conqacrt  d 
Tonr^nin.  Throughout  the  whole  of  thi»  hist  affair  he  went  itnu|liC 
forward  without  ever  consulting  Parliament,  and  asked  for  crt^itt 
only  when  the  money  was  as  good  as  spent.  There  is  not  a  donbC 
that,  had  the  campaign  been  successful,  the  Ministry  would  biK 
been  secure  for  a  good  while  to  come.  The  growth  of  our  coloain 
and  the  success  of  our  arms  would  have  grutificd  the  national  rauitf. 
It  would  not  even  huvc  becu  uccesHar)-  that  the  accjuisitiou  shoolilia 
itself  be  lulvautEigcous  to  us.  But  it  was  one  of  thuso  euter|)riscsii 
which  a  Guveriiuicnt  stakes  everything  on  the  chance  of  gaiciiig 
everything.  The  first  reverse  was  ruin.  The  moment  M.  Ferry  iai 
fallen  everyone  turned  against  him,  even  his  noisiest  admirers  of  i« 
hour  ago.  The  aebi  of  courage  and  good  sense  which  bad  mirU 
his  liomc  administration  were  forgotten  ;  the  real  service  he  had  It* 
dered  us  in  Tunis  wiis  ignored.  The  disasters  in  Tonquin  obhtetuol 
all.  Our  army,  our  ilcct,  our  material  of  war,  all  were  passed  nnda 
cxamioation,  and  every  defect  exaggerated.  The  sums  etpeade 
were  reckimed  up  and  found  to  be  enormous.  The  treasary  dcSdt 
was  investigated  and  amplified.  Iu  short,  every  one  xras  exclaimiog 
against  the  author  of  the  Tonquin  campaign ;  and  it  was  to  thi* 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Ilcpublicau  parly,  that  the  elections  too 

The  Right  had  the  same  causes  of  complaint,  exacerbated  by 
spirit  &ud  the  raneoui-s  of  the  clergy  and  the  magistracy. 
clergy,  even  when  they  take  no  open  action,  arc  a  great  force  in 
Catholic  couutry.  In  the  rural  districts  they  retatu  a  poW' 
influence;  in  tbc  towns  they  have  gained  adhercuts  since  they  btf 
been  made  the  objects  of  petty  perbceutiun  by  the  authorities ;  aa\ 
alt  womcu  arc  on  their  side.  All  these  causes  taken  together  afford 
a  sutficicnt  explanation  of  the  collnpso  of  the  late  Aliuistry  aadat' 
tbo  Opportunist  party  which  supported  it. 
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The  electors   have  voted   iu   one   place   for  the  lladicala  aud  in 

anotber   for   the   Riglit,  in    urdur   nut  to  vote  for  the  Ojiportunists. 

Tlie    rote   of  the   -Uh  of  October  is   primarily   a   vote   of  censure. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as  the  prelude  to  cither  a  Radical 

or  a  Monarchical  revolution.     I-'raiice,  as  a  'whole,  has  a  perfect  drcnd 

ot  the  red  Hag,  and  of  everything  which   reminds  her  of  1793;  she 

iua  ont  foi^otten  Sedan,  and  she  sees,  naorcovcr,  that  the  Bonapar- 

tists  are  divided  into  two  camps;  while  the  Orleanists,  wlio  certainly 

\vre  made  some  progress,  -will  not  force  themselves  on  the  country, 

anil  they  are   a  long  way  off  being  sent   for.     What   the   conntry 

reqoirea  is  not  a  new  form  of  govcmraeiit,  hut  peace  and  tranqnillity 

Twder  the  existing   form.      Thia  is  asaurcdly  the   mcaninfj  of  the 

eicclions   of  the    Hh  of  October  :  "  We   want   no    revolutions,  no 

nn,  no   rash   adtrcnturea  ;    we   long    for   security,   for  quiet,   for 

economy ;  we  want  to  have  done  with  meddlers,  and  blnudercrs,  and 

uiopiHts  ;    wc  want  a  strong  govcnimeut  to  protect  us,  an  industrious 

goremmeDt  to  complete  the  economic  organization  of  the  country." 

I  do  not  even  believe  that  the  country  nisbcB  for  a  change  of  per- 

•ons.    It  is  sick  of  the  struggle  for  places  ;  and  the  a\ Ai\&h\c  personnef 

of  office  is  so  limited  that  it  sees  little  use  iu  continually  chaugiug  one 

Minister  for  another.      M.  GfL-vy  has  but  to  lift  a  finger,  and  he  will 

Hi:  re-elected  iu  December  ;  M,  Urisson  tmd  M.  de  Frcycinet  may  stay 

ilicrc  they  arc,  if  they  only  have  the  good  seuse  to  avoid  idle  and 

uielcss  dificuasious  and  occupy  Parliament  with  matters  of  husiiicss 

ud  important  reforms. 

It  may  aeem  strange  that  I  should  speak  of  a  dearth  of  states- 
oeo ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  really  men  that  arc  wauting,  but  available 
■en.  The  followers  of  M.  Oambctta  and  M.  I'Vrry  have  set  tliem- 
•cWes  to  xnokc  a  return  to  otticc  iiupoHi^iblc  for  those  who,  while 
upholding  the  Republican  priticipic,  have  opposed  tlieir  doetrinea 
ud  policy ;  and  thus  they  have  stamped  with  nupojitilarity  all 
tKtt  was  led  of  courage  and  capacity  iu  the  great  Republican 
fvty.  I  confess  that  1  sec  no  statesmen  in  nil  otir  Jaeuhin 
Uon&tain ;  wc  liavc  orators,  wc  have  tribunes;  hut  unless 
•o«ic  extraordiuar)'  ractamorphosis  takes  place  I  do  not  see  one 
*!»  is  capable  of  governing.  They  may  have  a  Dclccluse  among 
(fcein;  they  certainly  have  not  even  a  Rossel.  The  Monarchical 
[wtics,  OD  the  contrary,  and  especially  the  Orleanist  party,  are  not 
'iiliout  meu.  M-  Boehcr,  M.  Buffet,  M.  dc  Rroghe  are  no  mere 
<*Uc>r9;  but  it  would  talcc  a  revolution  to  bring  them  back  ;  and  at 
juttent— just  as  truly  as  before  the  cicctioas — a  revolution  can  only 
Ixnxne  possible  by  the  repeated  and  persistent  fault  of  the  Republic. 
Bat  while  1  thus  discard  all  idea  of  an  approaching  revolution, 
Iiloaotfail  to  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  two  sulicut  facts  of 
^  tlecUous — the  sudden  incursion  of  two  hundred  Deputies  of  the 
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Right,  aud  the  character  of  the  Parisian  list,  composed,  u  it  Ji 
entirely  of  Uadicals.  It  seems  like  two  mmbUngs  of  reTololjoi 
coming  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  horizon,  and  as  if  Fnm 
would  have  to  decide  either  between  the  two  ItoralticA  she  bi 
in  revemon  or  for  the  Republic  of  1793,  which  now  call*  itself  tke 
Commune.  Looking  at  it  from  a  distance,  all  the<e  threatcsiu 
forces  mu«t  appear  to  have  made  considerable  way.  But  I  repeu 
that  it  is  not  bo  in  tlie  case  of  any  one  of  them,  and  will  oat 
he,  uiitcfs  the  Kcpublic,  bj  its  own  miiiconduct,  should  itself  leM 
tbem  a  helping  hand. 

And  now  let  u£  examine  the  nature  of  these  forces,  each  is  id 
tuni.  The  Imperialist  p«rty,  notwithstanding  tlie  terrible  anodi. 
tiuns  it  had  fur  us,  waa  the  grcatcHt  danger  of  the  young  Republic 
duritig  its  flr»t  yean.  It  has  now  been  nlmoat  annihilated  by  tlute 
successive  losses — the  Emperor,  the  Kmperor's  son,  and  M.  Ilonktr. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  it  haa  had  no  dynastic clu((j 
since  the  death  of  M.  Bouher,  it  has  had  no  atatesmao.  I'riate 
■Teromc,  who  is  a  man  of  mark,  has  found  moans  to  alienate  bis  on 
party;  his  son's  revolt  has  given  it  the  tinal  blow.  The  Imppiialifli 
hare,  in  this  election,  allied  thcmsclvea  with  the  Orlcanists-si 
alliance  which  a  short  time  ago  would  have  seemed  impossible,  vkiik 
must  have  been  excessively  painful  to  both  parties,  and  which  iau; 
case  cannot  last  long.  The  result  has  ehown  the  comparative  dedisi 
of  the  Bonapartiats,  who  have  secured  only  eighty-five  or  niot^ 
seats  out  of  a  hundred  and  aincty-seven.  There  is  desertion  in  tker 
ranks.  More  than  one  of  their  leading  raen  has  gone  over  to  U» 
Orleanists.  The  party  is  crushed  for  the  moment;  and  it  is  doobifal 
whether  it  can  ever  rise  again. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Orleanists.  The  number  of  seats  tber 
have  gained  is  very  considerable;  and  this  is  the  more  reroorkahlc, 
because    the    help    of    their    allies    has    been    neither    very  Bdira 
nor  very  trustworthy — ^witncss  the  position  of  the  Due  dc  Broglieia 
the  Kure.     The    leaders    of   the    party   arc  united,   estimable,  ud 
esteemed.     ^Ul   the  princes  arc   distinguished   men — some  of  tlioii 
men    of  very    high    distinction    indeed.     They    haTc  no  tcinUB 
record    against    them    like    that   of    Sedan.      The    dislike  of  the 
pure  Lcgitimbibi  goes  for  absolntcly  nothing.     We  have  hcre,tlHii« 
a  T«al  party,  which  roust  he  reckoned  for  in  any  forecast  of  tbe 
future.      But  there  arc  two  obstacles  to  its  immediate  accession,  sad 
the  first  of  these  lies  in  the  very  nature  and  character  of  the  party 
itself.     It  18  not  one  which  can  resort  to  a  coup  d'etat.     Its  pclicy 
is  to  bold  itself  in  readiness,  but  to  make  no  advance.     It  »  mttx- 
tially  a  party  of  non-compulsion.     Its  leaders  have,  as  their  sctiau* 
have  repeatedly  provcil,  a  sincere  regard  for  legality  and  a  bomr  «r 
provoking  civil  war.    The  other  obstacle  is  on  the  side  uf  tliccLcct- 
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crale.     It   may    be    talien    for    certain   that    if    ihc    two   Iitiudrcd 

candidates  who  liavc  just  bean  elected  had  said  to  llicir  con»titiienta  : 

"Vote  for  me,  that  I  may  go  to  Paria  and  overthrow  the  llepiiblic," 

not  one  of  them  would  ha\'c  been  rctunietl.     They  did   not   lower 

their  flag  or  conceal  their  preferences;  but  the  country,  which  knew 

tteir  opinions,  knew  also  their  dis^rption  and  their  impotence.      I 

will  go  so   far  as  to  say  that,  if  the  Oorcrnmcnt  will  show  itself 

ftaukly  conservative,  they  will  support  it — a  course  which  will   do 

tliem  inliDitc  honour.    I  do  not  forget  the  2-Uh  of  May,  nor  yet  the 

XOtii  of  May — no  one  can  imagine  it  possible  for  me  to  forget  them. 

Xlut  these  arc  not  the  same  men  ;  this  is  not  the  same  party  ;  death  htm 

made  terrible  changes  in  its  ranks ;  and  circuia stances  arc  no  longer 

the  same^  either  among  them  or  around  them. 

The  news  of  these  two  hundred  Conservative  elections  has  sorac- 

-what   diverted  attention   from   what   is   bappeuiug   iu   Paris,  which 

nevertheless  it  is  impouihle  to  dixrcgard.      Paris  has  greatly  chtuigcd 

m'uHTC  the  funeral  of  M.  'L'htc»,  and  even  since  that  of  M.  (Jambotta. 

Out  of  the  thirty-eigitt  Pariaiau  deputies  only  four  were  clucted  ou 

-^bc   ith  of  October.      M.  Luekruy,  iM.  Tloquet,  M.  Anatotc  de  la 

X'orgc,  and  M.  Brissou  alone  obtained  the  necessary  majorities.    The 

erutin  de  lisle  is  so  tedious  and  complicated  a  process,  when  it  is  a 

question  of  electing  as  many  as  thirty-eight  deputies,  that  ou  the 

iMionung  of  Saturday  the  10th — six  days  after  the   election — it  waa 

^'till  uncertain  whether  the  result  would  be  officially  known  by  night. 

It  was  a  serious  matter,  for  the  law  requires  that  a  full  week  at  the 

Xc»st  should  elapse  between  the  publication  of  the  original  result  and 

«fce  repetition   of  the  process;    and   hence,   if   the  result   had    not 

1>«eQ   obtained    on    Saturday,    the  second    ballot    must    have  been 

X>*Htponcd    from    Saturday    the  18th    to  Sunday  the  25th.      This 

long  duration  of  the  proccM  of  continuing  the  votes  will  cost  the 

«ityof  Paris,  which  has  to  maintain  the  tellers,  a  million  francs;  aud 

i-«  iu  itself  a  proof  of  the  state  ofcoufusiuu  ire  arc  iu.    Ou  all  hands 

'>■'«  have  committees,  with  no   particular  claim  to  authority,  pub- 

l^ahiag    their  various    aud    very    different    lisbf,    all    composed   of 

nwues  one  hardly  known  at  all,  or  of  names  one  knows  only  too 

"•dl,  and   drtails    accordingly.      Moderate    men    like  M,   Frederic 

^•»f  allow   themselves  to   be  put  forward  in   evil  company.      We 

find  in  the  same  list  the   names   of  Cabinet   MinintcrH  aud   names 

*Ud  one  can  only  describe  as  those  of  rebels.     On  the  day  of  the 

biBot  the  voters  will  meet  in   the  sections,  list  in  hund,  and  ask 

•■di  otbcTf  "  Uo  you  know  them  ?  "  and  nobody  will  know  moro 

%a  ten  or  twelve  of  the  names  in  any  one  list.     Even  of  thoto, 

luoy  will  only  be   recognized   as    having  fignred   on  the  benolin 

o(  the    Isst   Charahcr.       "What,    for    instance,    arc    the    claims    of 

H.  Koqnea  de  Filhol ?      What  serrices  has  ho   rendered?     Wbow 
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candidate  is  he  ?  Why  is  he  selected  to  Bland  ?  As  to  it, 
wc  know  who  he  is.  M.  Hasly  is  the  aubrrrgiste  who  led  tie  -,„g 
of  An/,in.  That  is  his  only  distiuctioo.  These  gentlcraeu  are  ao^ 
yet  elected — they  ore  as  yet  but  candidates  for  election  ;  but  ire 
may  in  any  case  be  very  suro  that  no  member  of  the  reactiocu-Y 
parties,  nor  yet  any  raodi^rato  roan,  unless  perhaps  M.  I'assy,  viij 
have  a  chance.  All  our  Paris  Deputies  vill  be  either  Cammumti 
or  Radicals.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  I  may  add  thattbeT 
win  not  all  he  of  the  highcit  staudtiif^  in  the  matter  of  intellij^Qoe 
and  education.  Paris  is  still  the  city  nrhich,  havini;  to  ehoo«c 
between  M.  de  Ilcmusat  and  M,  Barodet,  chose  M.  Barodet. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  grainty  of  the  situation.  It  would  he  very 
f!Tcat  indeed  if  wc  were  still  living  in  the  days  when  a  rcTolution  in 
Paris  wns  necessarily  accepted  by  the  ■whole  of  France.  Tbe  Cona- 
mune,  quite  involuntarily,  bas  done  us  the  service  of  altering  tint. 

We  thought,  indee<l,  in  1871    and  1H72,  that  it  had  done  ui  tbc 
further  service  of  ridding  us  for  ever  of  those  who  mske  a  trade  of 
civil  war,  by  striking  a  snfhcieut  uumber  of  their  dupes  to  terrify  the 
rest     Xothiug  short  of  this  would  have  been  an  adequate  compeitsa- 
tion  for  the  moral  and  material  ruin  that  it  vrrouglit.    Rut  this  it  did 
not  do.     At  a  certain  moment  it  suited  the  pt-rsoiial  )K>liry  of  Oam. 
bctta  and   his   friends,  who  were  lookitig   round  for  the  mean*  of 
Eupplcincntiii;;  their  miijurity,  to   recall   from  e^ile   tlicse  same  lais- 
cbievous  and  turbulent  spirits,  irho  have  no  other  pursuit  than  that 
of  social  strife,  and  to  grant  an   amnesty  to   those  whom   they  had 
misled.      This  latter  measure  was,  indeed,  more  explicable  than  the 
former,  but  it  destroyed  all  the  good  which  was  to  be  expected  from 
•a  juat  and  exemplary  severity.     We  have  now  got  back  oar  whole 
personnel  of  revolt ;  and  wc  have  got  them  back  exasperated  hy  their 
sufferinga  at  the  galleys,  uplifted  in  their  own  eyes    by  the  ovatiou* 
which  greeted  their  return,  and  persuaded  that  their  day  of  rengcsnoe 
will  come.    Thus,  through  the  selfish  reelcleiLinejis  of  a  few  politjciios^ 
the  whole  value  cf  the  lesson    has  been  lost,  for  which    both  tic 
and  vanquished  had  paid  so  heavy  a  price. 

But  one  thing  the  amnesty  could  not  take  from  ns.  It  has 
proved  to  demonstration,  and  that  by  the  Commune  itself,  tb*.1 
hencefortb  a  riot  in  Paris  does  not  mean  a  revolution  in  Fnincc?  - 
Paris  had  accustomed  the  country  to  follow  her  blindfold.  It  bs.«3. 
taken  armies  to  do  it  under  the  first  Republic,  but  it  bad  Itcen  done  ; 
by  the  time  the  It^volutiou  was  over  it  was  an  understood  tiling. 
The  Kmptre,  with  tbc  strong  centralization  it  created,  completed  llxe 
work  and  fairly  established  tbe  supremacy  of  a  city  from  which  era-w^ 
impulse  proceeded  and  towards  which  every  movement  conver^^^d 
A  monarch  took  possession  of  the  Tuilcriea,  and  France  aeknowleii^fA 
her  master.     The  Tuilerics   were   sacked    by   the   populace,  srL«!l  \ 
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Committee  iottallcd  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  id  that  Commitloe  FMQM 
Kcogoizcd  the  ncir  Gorenimcut.  Of  courao  the  ucw  (loventmeul 
bid  thirty-five  milliona  of  enemies  in  the  ppovinwt  j  thoro  wft«  uo 
<k>ubt  about  it ;  but  the  Governmental  ninchiiiory  workoil  for  it  at 
it  hod  vorked  for  its  predecessor,  and  the  thirly-fivu  milliou  PUPinioi^ 
without  beeomitjjf  a  whit  less  hostile,  became  thirly-OvQ  iiiilttuti 
lubjects.  This  is  the  state  of  things  imxw  xrbich  the  C-'oiimiuiio  bM 
delivered  us.  It  held  jKissesaiou  of  Paris  for  iievoral  weeks,  niiiL  li 
nct'cr  held  possesMon  of  aoythiug  but  I'tiris.  In  I'nriq  it  rir>rini(td 
tbe  most  absolute  domiuiou  ;  it  had  mure  ({una  than  utiy  itinurmtUun 
before  it  liad  ever  been  able  to  muster;  there  wati  uulbiiif(  it  felt 
bound  to  respect,  neither  law  nor  constitution,  neither  ■.■(iiii|)niil  nor 
tradition  nor  religion;  it  decreed  and  executed  without  brRilatlon 
ooofiacations  and  burning  and  maasacrea.  It  went  an  far  »•  to 
Knd  oat  its  mandates  over  tbc  leni^Ui  and  brciuUh  of  (he  country, 
and,  foreseeing  that  a  telegraphed  order  might  Imi  hardly  enuiit(h  to 
ensure  obedience,  it  scat  its  emtaaarics  to  all  the  great  towni  fi  lupport 
iti  cotomands.  Vet  all  thi-i  notwithstanding,  it  mnained  a  purely 
Parisian  iusurrectiont  confined,  l*esteged  within  the  rirrnit  of  i}tr 
fortifications ;  and  it  would  noG  ereo  have  lasted  its  twn  months  bwl 
not  tbc  Government  been  aoxiooa  to  spare  tbe  ionoc«nt  p^ipnlati/iti 
and  to  pnt  down  tiie  insarrcctioa  witboat  destroying  the  t\%y. 
Henceforward  Paris  is  no  longer  fnnot,  it  i*  Only  Paris.  Tb« 
geaieaX  in  commanii  of  a  rorpM  tfarmtt  who  •hoobi  now  rerem  nt* 
Order  ligDed  by  Geoertl  E«lc*  or  soaie  o<Wf  uMgiAsti**  liKdW 
WDold  at  oooe  pot  by  tbe  d<K«twl  »  s  pbee  of  MMf ,  !»  ftd^heti 
it  a  few  days  later  befbvc  » eoart*aiartMlr  Wa  may  tbersfors  reganrrf 
«  TCTolatkm.  by  loaotRctioa  a*  beoecferik  MsyosnWe. 

Even  a  riot,  a  nam  twamn  nA,  hea  haoone,  H  not  imponiU*, 
*A  kasc  ia  the  U^at  Jepee  imlikely.  The  old  bettlRA«tHs  c(  \mxiit' 
'«.4jtaoa  Ml  loafir  siat  rtose  owRieil  dieinets  irilli  iMglfr  bowew 
v^Ml  Buiuv  stmtay  wubIi^  eueefl  fl^  ^nttt  w&^^  Hnfeedse^  mm 
bristliBg  wttb  (pnu  as  every  «{ndo<v,  wold  be  tamed  in  a  few  hottr* 
^«o  wpRgBshte  IbrtnoBes.  The  beoed  meda  «hi«h  haw  bwa 
ovt  im  every  direecioo  cbfOimlHioc  t)m  r>ity.  aC  osee  mhe  if 
far  die  niMimiWfiay  of  a  i<egaler  vimj,  and  (yitice  enmsn- 
far  pertun  vorfiue.  W«  hemv  m  «Wtr  and  fesnlti«e 
have  die  jbecM  d  thm  flWilWpel  ^Mrd,  the  srwiat- 
vi  ifce  Seine,  tiu!  Mups  of  police,  ead  a  I011P  girvisOM  ;  ife  hetO 
of  iwrtfcmioas  atooDd  is»,  eifd  ivUvvyv  »  miliiMN  m  >»f^nfr 
«p  frcsfc  ifgiMMitti  at  aaed ;  we  aiv>  in  fInC,, «  AoMMMMf  /bniMhH 
^ith  the  nane  of  imoMdiole  inwiausuu  a>  ts  loeve  m»  e*MM  f» 
who  iDdolge  Uwir  te^  «M  fii>  tonw*  rtf  fnolt> 
We  BMy  add  dwt  no  tJiM^  o#  m  appeal  to  ntHV  oMr  (ff  (1w 
of  the  pet^.     Thff  sagipNHm  i»  wry  rwHy  pM  fonrartl  Irf 
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the  clnfa*.  and  when  it  is,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  awake 
thunder  of  the  cannon,  but  only  the  gentler  thunder  of  a  little  ch| 
applfttiftc — and  even  this  it  sometimes  fails  to  do.  Bcaidcs,  the  cIqi 
arc  not  the  plaec  for  it.  It  is  in  the  secret  societies  that  a  rising  ^ 
this  sort  is  concocted  ;  and  vc  have  nov  no  secret  societies.  The  oiij 
leaders  know  very  well  that  they  have  not  a  general  among  thno— 
and  that  wc  have.  The  populace  which,  up  to  the  4th  of  October, 
allowed  them  to  go  psaccably  to  the  poll,  would  not  show  the  aiine 
iadalKcnce  if  they  should  venture  to  draw  the  trigj^r.  The  aciij 
elected  candidates  of  the  Farisiau  masses,  much  as  they  are  to  Ik 
dreaded  as  legislators,  have  notUtug  of  the  rioter  in  Lhem.  I  nou 
admit  that  there  are  three  or  four  of  them  for  whom  I  cannot  aosvtr, 
as  I  know  uochiog  whatever  about  them  except  the  ttjllabtca  oftbet 
names;  but  lean  answer  for  thirty-four  out  of  the  thirty-eight,  lod 
it  almost  stands  to  reason  that  the  other  four  will  be  of  the  imz 
mind.  The  faubourgH  arc  perfectly  aware  of  itj  and  like  them  aoot 
the  less.  Nobody  means  fighting  or  imagines  it  possible.  Ai  I 
said  before,  a  revolution  of  the  old  sort  is  ont  of  the  question;  uul 
a  mere  rising  ia  so  improbable  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  reckoKd 
among  the  chances  of  the  faturc. 

Does  it  follow,  then,  that  French  society  is  open  to  no  attack,  laii 
that  the  present  form  of  government  may  defy  every  effort  of  iu 
enemies  on  the  Right  and  on  the  Left?  Assuredly  not.  Tboe  » 
one  other  force  which  may  yet  imperil  the  French  Ilepublic  and  cten 
society  itself.  This  force  lies,  not  iu  the  hands  of  this  or  tUt 
pretender,  nor  of  any  mob  of  anarchists,  but  in  those  of  the  Bcpablie 
itself.  Already  the  Republic  has  made  large  use  of  it,  not  knowing 
what  it  did ;  and  it  has  thereby  lost  much  of  the  solidity  which  ii 
possessed  six  years  ago.  Many  wise  and  earnest  men,  who  dnire 
to  sec  reform  without  revolution,  arc  asking  themselves  in  diamijr 
whether  this  force  is  to  be  set  in  motion  once  again,  at  a  momoA 
when  there  is  hardly  a  blunder  left  to  make. 

If  the  Government  had  eyes  to  see,  the  indtrstions  afforded  bf  tk 
action  of  the  electorate  are  this  time  plain  enough  to  guide  it.  Oa 
the  one  hand  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  the  direction  of  modenie 
ideas;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  n  dUtinct  though  a  muchlcnl 
jnaasire  movement  in  the  direction  of  extreme  ideas.  Now  a  Govern- 
ment is  necessarily  bound  to  attach  itself  to  that  aide  whioh  bhi 
it  an  accession  of  strength — the  moderate  side,  and  to  avoid  that 
side  which  threatens  to  weaken  it — the  side  of  extravagance.  Agaii 
looking  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  we  find  that  the  electioi 
give  proof  of  a  general  and  deei>-seated  uneasiness.  The  Government 
may  he  sure  of  the  adhesion  of  the  country  in  setting  aside  all  tho*e 
questions  wliich  simpty  tend  to  increase  this  uneasiness,  and  il 
endeavouring  by  every  means  in  tliuir  power  to  further  the  rees 
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tion  of  busiiieas  and  to  relieve  the  dcprcwion  of  industry  nnd  ii[;ri- 
colture.  Once  started  on  this  path,  it  will  have  the  cuuntry  with 
it;  and  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  equivocal  position  in  which 
t-he  elections  have  placed  it,  will  have  no  choice  but  to  follow. 

Bat  will  it  enter  on  this  path  ?     If  it  docs,  all  i»  well  for  a  long 

awhile  to  come.    But  I  fear  that  it  will  do  jnst  the  contrary.      I   am 

xjot  speaking  in  particular  of  M.  Brisson's  T^Iinistry  ;  1  ani  Hiieaking  of 

^he  Ministry,  whether  his  or   any  other,  which   is  to  be  tbo  fmal 

*3p«hot  of  the   efforts  at  present  being  made  by  the   party  lentlcn. 

31.  Paul   Bert   Las  already  spoken  the  word  by  which   all   may  be 

lost :  "  Vp'c  must  give  the   helm  a  turn  to  the   left."     To  forsake 

^our  own  programme  in  order  to  approximate  to  that  of  the  Irrecun- 

«nlables — this  can  only  mean  au  attempt  to  reinforce  your  miijonty 

liy  catching  the  votes  of  the  Irrecoucilables.      M.  Paul  Utrt  be]oiig» 

-Ao  the  Opportunist  school,  for  whom  the  art  of  gaveramcnt  ooniista 

-XI  obeying  the  majority  of  voters  during  the  elections  and  the  mujority 

«if  deputies  during  the  session.      Tbis  may  be  in   eouformity  with 

-Abe  spirit  of  universal  suffrage;  but  universal  auf^'nige,  thus  carried 

^Dut,  completely  aanrificca  ca|)acity  to  mere  multitude.      It  creates  a 

'Vnilliun<lieadL-d  tyrant,  against  whom  there  ih  no  reaonrce,  no  appeal, 

^o  right  even  of  remonstrance.      It  is  not  the  art  of  govcmmont, 

Trot  the  art  of  suicide.     Instead  of  having  a  .Minister  wlio  leads  Uw 

s^injority,  wc  have  a  majority  thinking  and  deciding  fur  the  minister. 

Xow  the  parliameotarr  majority  begins  at  the   benches  where 

'^d.  Ribot,  M.  Germain  and  M.  PhilippoteauK  used  to  Mt,  end  Cod* 

^t  those   over  which   M.   Clemeuceau   excrttics   his    IrreooocUeUe 

vcrercignty.    It  is  a  good  way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  tbere  te 

vcwm  between  the  two  for  tererel  repablJca.     In    Mlditiou  to   tlie 

difference  of  opinion  between  tbe  BepuUieant  down  below  tad   ibe 

Aepoblicans   tip   above,  there  ii   also  the  difference   of  chamcter, 

^iithcrto.  the  character  of  tfae  ModiTrtf  bM  been  eoeommodettji(>  lb 

^liiLTaetcr  of  31 .  Cfeneww  lod  Us  fiwDde  hee  bees  miwproMililig. 

^bese    two  words   explain   tbe  wbok   sstaetkm.     M.  CVidbmw 

^^aa  plenty  of  taleat,  bat  be  k  Uw  aaiy  weMhir  at  hii  party  ibal 

W.   Orletasadd,iGrJHtke'Hfce,V.Ce«lteMblia.  IbateuUe 

^Wo  ;  tbere  is  no  third.     Am  to  tbcsr  tktnrf  of  gmmnatmt,  it  wtmU 

^c«d  to  be  applied  &r  bat  ow  ^egle  ham  ior  mmf  Me  to  see  Ibe 

■hopelessness  of  it.     Oa  Oe  lemtr  hiaibin,  «■  Ae  amtrmy,  Ibwa  is 

W>«)edge,  experwooiv  bumf^  wwiom',  bat  vtib  itt  IbH  •  tfMt 

^  oompliance  whicb  wfftamhn  immHtf,  aad  ie  «e 

&t>Qi  cowardioc.     IV  Me^irMes  fca»«  fbrK  dkc 

'orcc,  but  they  be*c  m*  i^atmht»  ibe  fon*  to  mrf/  (Mt  <b4lr  «»- 

mictions.    The  wiabe*  «^  A*  Safins  e«»  ffiU  mvitl^,  tM  m  mf 

Vkte  they  stSck  to  ibw.    D»  vW  It  wM^  «P  Outnmwtvmt  ttMT 

<»««  on  the  Karwaia,  UOkf  vf  iUf  HMmtmi  ^titU^m^k 
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ietly     ^k 


tbe  support  of  the  IrrcconcilaWcs,  and  as  tlie  IrrcPoneilaWes  neyet 
give  way,  it  has  to  give  way  to  them,  or  go  wilhoiil  their  vcter?^. 
In  this  way  a  majority  of  380,  composed  of  more  tlian  300  memlic  -^ 
who  are  altTuyx  ready  to  yield,  aud  lifty  members  who  never  field 
all,  i«  practically  a  majority  of  300  victims  aud  fifty  opprcssoF 
The  coiiscqueucc  ia  that,  uudcr  the  pretext  of  blind  obedience  to  i^^b,( 

majority,  the  majority   is  always  being  trampled  on.     It  is  hijd. ^. 

likely  that  M.  Cl^meuceau  should  take  the  trouble  to  stir  up  a  ric 
It  is  not  CTea  ticccKsary  for  him  to  make  a  speech.     To  make  hii 
self  master  of  the  sititation,  be  has  notiiing  to  do  but  sit  qaietlT 
his  place. 

Such  is  the  outcome  of  the  Opportunist  theory.      It  sup| 
the   executive,  by  placing  it   at   the  mercy,   not,  as  it  professes,        ^ 
the    mnjority   itself,   but  of    the    nncompromisitig    section  of  t^^. 
majority.  '  | 

Whereupon,  this  is  what  happens:  a  handful  of  Radicals  conim^.^  i 
the  majority,  which  commands  the  Ministry,  which   jfoverns  Pratk.*:,. 
All   this   is  done  under    the    shelter  of    the  Constitution  ;    but    jt 
really  is  the   Constitution   of   1793— a  single  Chamber,  gOTemin. 
through  its  Committees. 

In  proportion  an  the  situation  develops,  it  will  become  more  aitj 
more  evident  tbat  it  is  so.  Aod  this  is  why  I  maintain  that  tlie 
Itopublic  is  preparing  to  die  by  its  own  hand  if  it  turns  the  Iieln 
towards  the  Extreme  Left.  The  Republic  must  stand  or  fall  by  \a 
ovn  act.  l<]ithcr  her  moderation  must  pave  her,  or  her  eitrmTagaxxn 
must  destroy  her.      AH  other  perils  are  purely  imaginary. 

JCLES    SUO' 


RECENT   OBSERVATIONS  ON  THK  HABITS 
OF  ANTS,    BEES   AND    WASPS. 


OVE  of  the  most  ioteresting  questions  connected  with  tlio  invtincti 
and  powers   of  auimaU  lias  reference  to  tlie  manner  in  wliiolt 
they  Bod  tlieir  vay  back  after  liaviog  been  curried  to  a  dUtance  from 
•uone.     This  has  by    ftonie  been  attributed  to   the  poiiteiMtan  nf   a 
•pccial  *'  sense  of  direction." 

On  tliia  subject  Mr.  Dartriii  suggcated  that  it  would  \>t!  interesliatf 

^o  try  the  eSi-ct  of  putting  animals  "in  a  circular  Ikix  witti  an  ailo, 

'•bicL  could  be  made  to   revolve  very  rapidly,  fint  in  one  dircctiou 

Atid  liicn  ill  anoLlicr^  so  as  to  destroy  for  a  time  all  leusu  of  direction 

">     tlie    insecta.      1    have    sometimes/'    lie    said,    "  imaxined    that 

^Qinials  may  feel   in    vbicb   direction   tbcy  were   at  tL«    first   start 

f^A.r-ned."      In  factj  in  parts  of  Fraooe  it  u  conaidered  that  if  a  cat 

^'^       nirricd    from    one    house    to    another  in  a  ba^,    and    the   bm 

^™    Mliirled   round  and  round,  the  cat  loses  her  direction  and  cannot 

*'^t.ijm  to  her  old  home. 

KJn  this  subject  M.  Fabrc  has  made  some  interesting  and  asiusiug 

^^  pcrimenta.       He     took    10     bees    (Chalicodoma),    marlted    tlicm 

^^     the  usual  manner  with  a  spot  of  white,  and   put   then  in  a  bag, 

^I«  then  carried  them  half  a  kilometre  in  one  direction,  ctopping  at 

^      point    where  a   cross    ctands    by    the   wayaide,  and  whirled  the 

^*^  rapidly  roond  hla  head.     While  he  was  doing  ao  a  good  wokuu 

*^^ikie  hy,  who  was   not   a  little  aurprised  to  6ud  the  aged  tMotcMaor 

^^^nding  in   front   uf  the  (tom  m/letnul/  whirling  a  hag  round  his 

^^^.  and,  M.  Fabre  fears,  ttroogjy    kuijjectad  Liai  of  aoiiie  afttaiiic 

P*'acticc.      Uowerer  t2iis  mar  be,  having  auflieietitly  whirled  his  bow, 

^'<  Fabre  started  at  bwok  in  cfac  tyjwaite  dimcties,  auO  carried   his 

ptiaonen  to  a  di«t«aee  Iran  ^flfar  imn*  «f  9  fctloncU«a.     Uerv  he 

*4^io  whirled  them  round,  and  then  let  them  go  v&v  by  ooe.     Tfaey 
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made  oue  or  two  hurnx  roand  him  and  tlien  flew  off  in  tbc  directioa 
of  borne.  In  the  mc&nwhilc  his  daughter  AntoDia  was  on  Uk 
watch.  The  first  bcc  did  the  mile  and  three-quarters  in  a  (juartcrof 
an  hour.  Some  hours  after  two  more  returned,  the  other  sctcq  did 
not  reappear. 

The  next  day  he  repealed  this  experiment — of  course  with  difftrcot 
bees.  The  first  returned  in  five  minutes,  and  two  more  in  alioDt  u 
hour.     In  this  case,  again,  3  oat  of  10  found  their  way  bouc. 

Ill  his  next  experiment  he  took  -19  bees.  When  tot  out  a  fei 
started  wrong,  but  he  says  that  "  lorsque  la  rapidlte  du  vol  meliisK 
rcconnaitre  la  direction,"  the  great  majority  fiew  homewards.  The 
first  arrived  in  15  minutes.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  IL  had  rvlurncd, 
iu  5  hours  G  more,  malting  17  out  of  49.  Agaiu  he  expeiimcBltd 
with  20}  of  which  7  found  their  way  home.  In  the  next  expcriBeni 
he  took  the  bees  rallicr  further — to  a  distance  of  about  2^  Boila. 
In  an  hour  and  a  half  2  had  returned,  in  three  hours  and  a  half 
7morc;  total^  0  niiCof-lO.  Lnitily  he  took30hcr-s;  15  marked  me 
he  took  by  a  roundabout  route  of  over  5  miles ;  the  other  15  muk(4 
blue  be  Kctit  straight  to  the  rendezvous,  about  \\  miles  from  hmt. 
All  the  30  were  let  out  at  noon  ;  by  5  in  the  evening  7  "  rose"  bea 
and  6  "  bine"  bccB  had  returned,  so  that  the  long  detour  bad  vain 
no  appreciable  difference.  These  cxperimenta  seem  to  51.  F»bn 
conclusive.  "  La  dcmonvtratioo,"  be  says,  "  est  suffiftantc.  Xi  la 
mouvcmeuls  cnchevetn^  d'une  rotation  comme  jc  I'ai  deenic;ni 
I'ohtitacle  de  collincs  a  francliir  et  dc  bois  &  trarerser;  ni  Is 
embuchcs  d'une  vuie  qui  s'avance,  retrograde  ct  revicot  par  untn^ 
circuit,  ne  peuveut  troublcr  les  Chalicodomea  d^payscs  et  In 
empiJcher  de  rcvenir  au  nid."* 

1  am    not    ashamed    to    confess    that,  charmed    by   31.  Fabrc'i 
enthusiasm,  dazzled  by  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity,   I  was  at  Era! 
disposed  to  adopt  this  view.      Calmer  consideration,  howerefj  led  me 
to  doubt,  and  though  M.  Fabrc's   observations  are  most  ingenious, 
and  are  very  amusingly  described,  they  do  not  carry   conviction 
my  mind.     There  are  two  points  specially  to  be  considered — 

1.  The  direction  taken  by  the  bees  when  released. 

2.  The  success  of  the  bees  in  making  good  their  return  home. 
As  rrganU  the  first  point,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  st 

bees  were  in  the  following  proportion,  viz. : — 

3  out  of  10 

\       „       10 

17       „       49 

7  „  20 
9  „  40 
7       „       IS 


or  altogether     47       „     144 
*  "Soarcaux  Souvenin  Entomolugiqa^B,"  p.  119,     By  T.  H.  VtXxt. 
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TbU  is  not  a  txry  large  proportion.     Out  of  the  whole  cumber  no 

lest  than  97  appear  to  hare  lost  their  v»j.    May  not  the  47  bare  fouud 

tbeirs  by  sight  or  by  accident?     Instinct,  however  iuferiorto  reason, 

-has  the  advantage  of  being  geaerally  uneiriag.    ^Vbeo  two  out  of  three 

^xeavont  wrong,  tre  mey,I  think,  safely  dismiss  the  idea  of  instinct. 

iorcovcr,  the   distance  from  home  was  only  1^  to  3  miles.     Kow, 

certainly  know  the  country  for  some  distance  round  their  home ; 

low  far  they  generally  forage  I  hcltcvo  wc  have  no  certain  iuforma- 

'tiouj  but  it  seemti  not  uurcasonuhlc  to  su])[iosc  that  if  they  once  came 

^thia  a  mile  of  their  ncnt  they  would  fiiut  thcmsclrm  withiu  ken  of 

some  familiar  lanilmark.      Now,  if  we  suppose  that   ISO  bees  are  let 

out  2   milcA  from  home,  and  that  they  flew  away  at  random,  dis- 

"tributing  them^cU'cs  equaUy  in  all  dircctiuus,  a  little  consideratiuu 

'▼ill  show  that  some  30  of  them  would  find  themselves  within  a  mile 

<rf  home,  and  consequently  •would  know  where  they  were.      I  have 

aiever  myself  experimented  with  Chalicodomas,  but  1  have  observed 

that  if  fl  hive  bee  is  taken  to  a  distance  she  behaves  as  a  pigeon  does 

iindcr  similar   circumstances;    that  is   to  say.  she  flics   round  and 

jrc/and,  i^adually  rising  higher  and  higher  and  enlarging  bcr  circle, 

-until  1  suppose  her  strength  fails  or  she  comes  within  sight  of  some 

sown  object.    Again,  if  the  bees  had  returned  by  a  sense  of  direction 

would  have  been  back  in  a  few  minutes.     To  tly  I J  or  2  miles 

'Wiald  not  take  5  minutea ;  one  bee  out  of  the  1-17  did  it  in  that 

"Cine,    but    the    others    took    1,  2,   3,  or  even  5   hours.      Surely, 

<(>ea,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  lost  some  time  before 

^ey  came  in  aight  of  any  object  known  to  them.    The  second  result 

*>f  M.  Fabre's  observations  is  not  opcu  to  these  remarks.     He  obscrres 

*bat  the  great  majority  of  his  Chalicodomas  at  once  took  the  dircc- 

^>OQ  home.      He  confesses,  in  the  sentence  I  have  already  quoted, 

''^K&t  it  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  bees  with  the  eye.     Admitting 

*be  fact,  however^  it  seems  to  mc  far  from  imiioMiiblc  that  the  bees 

■*''*iew  where  they  were;    and   at  any  rate  this   does   not  seem   so 

"*J  probable  that  wo  should  be  driven  lo  admit  the  eiiatence  of  a  new 

*^Osc,  which  we  ought  only  to  assume  as  a  last  resource. 

£at^l.  Fabre  himself  says,  "lorsqne  la  rapidity  du  vol  mc  laissc 
^•Sconnaitrc  la  direction,"  which  seems  to  imply  a  doubt.  Moreover, 
*^>Kie  years  previously  he  had  made  a  similar  experiment  with  the 
**''Vw  sjiecics,  but  taking  them  direct  to  a  point  rather  over  '2  miles 
'"^  Itilometrcs)  from  the  nest,  and  not  whirling  them  round  his  head. 
'^  looked  back  therefore  to  his  previous  work  to  see  how  tliese 
■*e1jtvcd,  and  I  find  he  says  (p.  305) — 

**Autdl>'it  lihrcs,  lea  Chalicodomes  fuient,  ccMnma  cffMn'^f  qui  dans  una 
'v*'^<''i'^a,  qui  linns  la  dirt-ciion  tout  oppos^.  Autaat  que  lo  permet  leur  vol 
^  "igiicQx,  j»  crois  D'-anmoinfl  reconnaltr«  uq  prompt  retour  des  aboUles 
^Qc^  ii  I'appoe^  de  leur  dciacur«,  et  la  msjoritc-  me  aemble  M  dlriger  dn 
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QtA^  de  I'horizon  ou  sc  troare  lu  nid.     Jo  laisse  c«  point  avec  de*  ila«^ 
que  rcii()«iit  iDL-viublcs  dcs  insectca  pcrdus  de  rue  u  une  ringtaine  de  taiim 
c  difltuncf." 


i 


la  this  case  some  weat  in  ooe  direction,  some  id  BDOther  U 
certainly  would  be  remarkable  if  bees  vhtch  Mere  taken  riircd 
missed  tliclr  wny,  while  those  which  were  whirled  round  and  noM 
went  straight  home. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  after  all  thev  did  not  fly  straight  liooe. 
If  they  had  done  so  they  would  have  been  hack  in  thrr^?  or  foaf 
mitiutcs,  whereas  they  tooh  far  longer.  Krcn  then  if  they  »iu:n| 
in  the  right  direction,  it  is  clear  that  they  did  not  fly  straight  hone. 

1  have  myself  tried  experiments  of  the  same  kind  with  liivc  beet  ml 
ants.  For  instance,  I  took  4^  ant5  which  were  feeding  ou  me 
honey,  and  put  them  down  on  a  grarel-path  about  50  yards  fna 
the  nest,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  square  IK  in.  in  diameter  wbici  I 
marked  out  on  the  path  by  straws.  They  wandered  about  titt 
every  appearHoce  of  baring  lost  themselves,  and  crutiMxl  ttt 
boundary  in  all  directions.  I  marked  down  where  they  left  ibi 
square  and  then  took  them  near  the  nest,  which  they  joyfnlif 
entered.  Two  of  them,  however,  we  watched  for  an  hour  fKb. 
They  meandered  about,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  one  was  abni 

2  ft.  from  where  bltc  started,  but  scarcely  any  nearer  home;  tW 
other  about  6  ft.  away  and  nearly  as  much  farther  from  home. 

I  prepared  a  curre»po tiding  square  on  papt;r  and  having  indiuwl 
by  the  arrow  the  direction  of  the  nest,  I  marked  down  the  %jff, 
wh?re  each  ant  pa!<.sed  the  boundary.  They  crosited  it  in  il 
directions,  and  if  the  square  were  divided  into  two  halve*,  uw 
towards  the  iicst  and  one  awny  from  it,  the  number  in  each  tm 
almost  exactly  the  same. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  qnestions  in  connection  with  itiitincti 
arises  from  the  remarkable  habit  of  certain  solitary  wasps  (Sjjt)Ciu4 
Ammophila).     The  Ammophila,  for  instance,  baling  built  Lerctll, 
places  in   it   as  food  for   her  young  a   fuU-growa  lar\a  of  XotlMl 
segetum.      Now  if  the  lorra  were  uninjured,  it   would  ttmggle  bl 
escape  and  almost  inevitably  destroy   the  egg,  nor  would  it  pcnnit 
itself  to  be  ca1en;  ou   the  other   band,   if  it   were  killed  it  vanll 
decay  and  become  unfit  for  food.     The  ioiect,  however,  avoids  bolli 
horns  of  this  ciilemma.      Having   found   her   prey,  she  pierces  «itM 
her  sting  the  memhraQe  between  the  head  and   the  first  scgnicBti 
the  body,  thus  nearly  disabling  the  caterjiillar,  and  then  proceedi  taj 
inflict   eight  more  wounds  between    the   following  segments;  lutlf] 
crushing  tlie  head  and  thus  completely  paralysing  her  victim,  but  Dot  i 
actually  killing  it;  so  that  it  lies  hr-l|dcs»  aud  motionless,  but.  tboogb 
living,   let  ns  hope   insensible.     Kow    M.    Fahrc    argues  that  liiis 
remarkable  instinct  cannot  have  been  gradually  acquired. 
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Tlic  spots  selected  are  cisctlj  those  oceutucd  by  the  f  BitylM.      Nn 

others  amoag^  the  innumerable  points  which  tniglil  havti  bwii  ohiuttu 

wotitd  have  answered  the  purpose ;  uot  one  wound  was  misjiUciNl  m 

thrown  awav.      M.  Fibre  truly  observer  that  i'hnnoo  cmiltl   mit  *>%• 

plain  the  difBcu]t)'.     If,  he  says,  the  in*rct   "exoollc  iUii«  nrl.o'oil 

i)u'i]  e«t  douc,  uou  sculcmcnt  d'outiU,  niais  encore  du  U  Mmiti^iv  di> 

s'en  scrvtr.      £t  cc  don  est  origiucl,  parfuit  dm  Ic  (lol)iil  i   lo  |t»H<'' 

n'y  a  ricn  ajoute,  Tavcnir  n  y  ajoiitera  rien.     Tel  il  tilnii,  lf>)   )l  pil 

et  tel  ii  sera."     The  prohlrm  !:»  certainly  ono  of  grent  dillldiilly,  fitul 

it  is  with  dillideucc  tbat  I  would  suggest  to  M.   l'*abro   t^rtrtlu   rtut* 

sideratioDs  which   may  perhaps   throw   somo   liglil   on   it.      Lol   lis 

examine  some  of  the  other  solitary   wasps   and   sue    wliollicr   Ihoir 

habits  may  aSbrd  us  any  clue.     That  au  oniroal  of  prey  Itiiui**  wlivro 

its  victim  is  most  vulnerable,  has  not  in  itself  anytblii);  unusual  or 

unaccountable.      The  genua  Bcmliex   kills   tlio    iiistrcts   nn    wtitiji    |U 

young  arc  led,  and  sapplies  the  cell  witli  a   fresh    viclirii    from    Uuw 

to  time.     JCumenes  like  Ammophila  anil  8pci  storm  up  tlin  vuilhiis 

oQcc  for   all.     They   are   ^ieTOoaly   wotiiided,   but  Jiol  ftll<lf*|iMr 

psraly«ed.      Here,  then,  we  hare  the  very  condition  vMeli  H,  ftbni 

ooBsiden  wouM  be  fatal  to  the  trader  egg  of  the   *Mp,     Hut  Itui 

Bfiotsaarily  so.     The  wretched  atOfUlm  lio  io  n  Vffgvlioif  unum  U 

the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  a  dear  spice  is  left  nbow  thant,  m^ti  ff»m 

the  sammit  of  the  ceO  tke  detictle  cgy  i*  mmptntdM  kf  «  %m  tkff^, 

n  that  ercs  if  ttmAed  bf  •  t  rfwidJtr  im  «m  ti  iU  mmffUldm 

ttmggln  it  wooid  tim^f  tma^  manf  ts  MlMf ,     W|«»  tft«  f«*W 

puh  is  hatched,  tt  i   ij '  I  itmM  to  tkm  Ikfmi  hf  •  aMMw  i4tmm 

>&  wMtb  it  knf»  kad  iiimiMdi  tfMT  'm  fMMMr    iMm  §m  (mT 

tten  ttnf^  ^mdk  m  KfkkHS  it  mtmm  a^  A$  MAw  m$  «r 
Wn's  war.  !■  <%Mn»  «■  ■iiiiyiif  k  9ttf  mMl^,  iM  Att 
Pihiifc|iyaHiiliiiihJf  tatfte  w^tw$  <al  Jm»M»MMMM#* 
(bhe.  Mm  mm,  «Ue  m  *e  mStagf  haw  and  ttw^^  <^  N^ 
°f  «tc  eg  ii  gwiinfll/  Ar  fcaj  i|  1 1  fi  i  Mh»  4i<  ^llv 

**gM,  in  OdjM^—  mmmt^taff,ma$.  itmtim^ftwi*  jinlUtfWWi/ 
the  fgg  m  hid  hrf—  ^r  faad  ■  jwnflliJI     fl6i  ^MdHM  «M*  tt»«^ 

%tt  wm  ^f  ^mtfm  mf^    Mv  ipMJV  4#  ith. 

*>?paiite   B  oBifc  odD  ant  itaw  dtaM'  iWUW^rlDw  rtWlWi.   • 
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during  these  long  oj^cs  they  mar  liarc  ^adasUy  learot  the  ipoti  wicj^ 
their  sting  would  be  most  cGTectiTe,  and  thua  Rsviog  tfaemsclvei  tbe 
trouble  of  capturing  a  number  of  victims,  have  found  that  it  irula) 
trouble  to  select  a  fine  fat  common  caterpillar  of  Noctaa  flc^etva 
and  so  have  gradually  acquired  their  jircsent  habits.  ^Vondcr^ 
doubtless  they  are;  but,  though  I  hint  the  suggestion  Trith  alUcfcr- 
cncc,  such  a  sc<|urucc  docs  not  seem  to  mc  to  prcMint  any  iri!>n|»ral)le 
difficulty.  That  instincts  are  modifiable  by  change  of  circumttaiicEi 
oanuot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  M.  Fabrc,  indeed,  regards  iostuia* 
something  invariable  and  unalterable.  But  innumerable  caaes  mi^ 
be  quoted  to  show  that  this  is  not  so.  Eutncnes  pomiformis  bujli^ 
as  already  mcutioQcd,  a  cell  in  the  0|>cn  air.  If  attached  to  a  bnd 
base,  "  Cest  un  dome  avcc  goulot  central,  cvaM^  en  embouduDc 
d'urnc.  Maus  quand  I'uppui  se  r^uit  k  un  poiut,  aur  an  nam 
d'urbustc  pur  exewpk-,  li;  nid  devieut  uue  capsule  spheriqac,  nr 
montee  toujuurs  d'un  goulot,  bicu  uutcudu."* 

I  may  quote  another  iutereating  case  from  the  same  esoelltiL 
observer.  In  a  previous  paper  he  has  described  the  habits  of  S[iIiq 
flavipcuuis.  This  species,  M-hicli  provii>ioa8  its  uest  vith  small  grut. 
hoppers,  vhen  it  returns  to  the  cell  leaves  the  grasshopper  oaiii^, 
and  goes  down  for  a  moment  to  see  that  all  is  right.  Dariagin 
absence  M.  Fabrc  moved  the  grasshopper  a  little.  Out  cametlN 
Sphex,  soon  found  her  Tictim,  dragged  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  ceH.mi 
though  she  had  jn.st  been  down  again  left  her  prey  as  ntnal,  aiuUnn 
alone  into  the  cell.  Again  M.  Fabre  moved  the  graJ«hop[>er,  Ibc 
wasp  found  it,  dragged  it  to  tbe  cell,  and  left  it  as  before.  A^ 
and  again  M.  Fabrc  moved  tbe  grasshopper,  but  every  time  theSpbei 
did  exactly  the  same  thiug,  until  M.  Fabre  was  tired  out.  All  titt 
iusecla  of  this  colony  had  the  same  curious  habit ;  but  on  trying  ihe 
same  expcrinieut  with  a  Sphex  of  tliu  followiug  year,  after  tvupr 
three  disappointmuuts  the  Sphex  learut  wisdom  by  cspeheurr,  mi 
carried  tlic  grHsshoppcr  directly  down  into  the  cell. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  askeil  why  should  tbe  insect  danp 
its  habit  V  .Several  reat^uns  might  be  s^uggcsted.  The  prey  fint 
selected  might  be  exterminated,  or  at  any  rate  diminish  in  numbent 
and  though  each  species  as  a  general  rule  confines  itaelf  to  ooespeail 
victim,  some  execptiona  have  already  been  noticed.  For  ioitua, 
Sphex  flavipennis  habitually  preys  on  a  species  of  grasshopper,  bM 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  M.  Fabre  found  it,  on  the  coDtnrr, 
attacking  a  licld  cricket,  whether  from  the  abscucc  of  tlic  ^*- 
hopper  or  not  he  wai  unable  to  determine. 

In   coiKtidering  the  question  whether   these  remarkable  iastmu 
were  purposely  (so  to  say)  engrafted  in   the   insect,  or  wbetber  tlwj 
vere  the  result  of  innumerable  repetitions  of  similar  actions  cirried 
•  "  Nonveatu  Souvcaim  EatomologiquB%"  p.  C9.    BfT.  H.  Fnlva 
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and  the  larva,  the  Bembex  was  quite  at  a  loss,  and  did  not  ctcq 
recognize  her  onit  oft'spring.  It  seems  as  if  she  kncir  the  door,  tlie 
nursery,  and  the  passage,  but  not  her  child. 

Anatht;r  Ingenious  experiment  of  M.  Fabre's  was  made  with  CbsII- 
codoma.  This  genus  is  enclosed  in  an  earthen  cell,  throogh  fflich 
at  matnrity  the  young  insect  eats  its  way.  M.  Fabre  found  Ihat  if 
he  pasted  a  piece  of  paper  round  the  cell  the  insect  had  no  difficulij- 
in  eating  through  it;  but  if  he  enclosed  the  c«ll  in  a  paper  case,  w 
that  there  was  a  space  even  of  only  a  few  lines  between  the  cell  and 
the  paper,  in  that  case  the  paper  formed  an  effectual  prison.  The 
instinct  of  the  insect  taught  it  to  bite  through  one  cnclosurej  bat  it 
had  not  wit  enough  to  do  so  a  accord  time. 

One   of  the  moert  striking  instances  of  stupidity  (may  T  1117)  u 
given  by  M.  Fabrc  (p.  163)  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  favourite  bcesjthe 
ChaUcoJoQia  pyrenaica.     This  species  builds  cells  of  masonry,  wliiA 
she  hlls  with  ho>iey  as  she  goes   on,  raising  the  rim   a  little,  tliea 
making  a  few  journeys  for  honey^  theu  raising  the  rim  agaio,  and  » 
uu  until  the  cell  is  completed.     She  then   prepares   a  last  loud  of 
mortar,  brings  it  in  her   mandibles,  lays  her  e^'g   aud  iinmedisuly 
closes  up  the  eell;  having  doubtless  provided  the  mortar  befordiitafl, 
lest  during  her  absence   an  enemy  should  destroy  the   egg  or  iny 
parasitic  insect  should   gain   admittance.     This  being  so,  M.  FibR 
chose  a  cell  which  was  all   but  finished,  and  during  the  absence  of 
the  bee   he  broke  away  part  of  the  cell -covering.     Again,  in  woe 
half-finished  culls  he  broke  awny  a   little   of  the  wall.      In  all  tbeit 
cases  the  bee,  as  might  be  expected,  repaired  the  mischief,  the  opera- 
tion being  in  the  natural   order  of  her  work.     But  now  comes  tbe 
curious  fact.     In  auother  series  of  cells  M.  Fabre  pierced  a  bole  in 
the  cell  below  the   part  where   the  bee   was   working,  and  throngl' 
which  the  honey  at  once  began  to  exnde.     The   poor  stupid  Hltlc 
bee,  however,  never  thought  of  repairing  the  breach.      She  workw 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     In   her  alternate  journeys  sbe 
brought  first  mortar  and  then  honey,  which,  however,  ran  out  ijsio 
as  fast  Bs  it  was  poured  in.     This  experiment  be  repeated  ovcrMW 
orer  again,  and  with  various  modifications  in  detail,  but  always  '^ 
the   same  result.      It  may  be  suggested   that  possibly  the  b«  w* 
unable  to  stop  up  a  hole   once   formed.     But   diat   could   not  haie 
been  the  case.      M.  Fabre  took  one  of  the  pellets  of  mortar  hronglit 
by  the  bee,  and  successfully  stopped  the  hole  himself.     The  omiwio'' 
therefore  was  due,  not  to  a  want  of  power,  but   of  intellect.    Btrt 
M.  Fabrc  carried  his  experiment  still  further.      Pcrhapa  the  bee  taJ 
not  noticed  the  injury.      He  chose  therefore  a  cell  which  was  only  j«»* 
begun  and  contained  very  little  honey.      In  this   he   mode  a  coio* 
paratively  large  hole.     The   bee  returned  with  a  supply  of  hone?; 
and.  seeming  much  surprised  to  find  the  hole  in  tbe  bottom  oftli^ 
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^,  euTnined  it  carefully,  felt  it  with  licr  antcnuso,  aod  even  pushed 

t^in  through   it.     Did   she   tlieu,   as   loigbt    natunitly   have   been 

(spected,   stop   it  up?     Xot   a  bit.      The  uuuxpectcd   cataatruphe 

tiuMceoded  the  range  of  her  inteUcct,  and  she  calmly  proceeded  to 

pour  into  this  vessel  of  Dauaia  load  after  load    of  honejr,  which  of 

cooiH!  r^u  out  of  the  bottom  as  fast  as  she  poured  it  ia  at  the  top. 

.  the  aftenioua  she  laboured  at  this  fruitless  task,  and  began  m^n 

liscouragrd  the  next  mumiug.     At  length,  irhen  ehc  had  brought 

:  usual  cumplcmcut  of  hcney,  she  laid  her  egg,  and  gravtly  scaled 

I  die  empty  cell.     In  another  case  he  made  a   large   hole  in   tlie 

ill  above  the  level  of  the  honey  :  a  hole  bo  large  that  through  it  he 

Jd  see  the  bee  lay  her  egg.     Having  done  so  she  carefully  closed 

top  of  the  cell,  but  though  she  closely  ciEamiucd  the  hole  in  the 

dc,  it  did  not  enter  into  the  raugc  of  hor  ideas  that  such  an  accident 

take   place,  and   it  never  occurred   to   her   to   cover   it   up. 

Iier   curious   point  raised  by   these  ingenious  cxpcrimenta   has 

ice  to  the  quantity  of  honey.     The  cell  is  by  no  nicaus  fillcil : 

\tfice  i«  always  left  between  the   honey  and   the  roof  of  the  cell. 

be  usnal  depth  of  the  honey  in  a  completed  cell  is  10  millimetres. 

.  the  bee  is  not  guided  by  thisi  measuremeut,  for  in  the  preceding 

she  aomctimes  closed  the  cell  when  the  honey  had  a  depth  of 

I  millimetres,  of  3,  or  even  when  the  cell  was  quite  empty.     No ;  in 

m  mysterioiu  manner  the  bcc  feels  when  she  has  provided  as  much 

ey  aa  her  ancostresa  had  done  before  her,  aud  regards  her  work 

socompltBhed.     What  a  wonderful,  but  what  a  narrow,  nature  I 

has  built  the  cell  and  provided  the  honey  ;  but  there  her  instiuot 

:  if  the  cell  is   pierced,  if  the  honey  is  removed,  it  does   not 

to  her  to  repair  the  one   or  fill  up  the  other.     M.  Fabre  not 

irally  asks :  * — "  Avec  la  moindre  Incur  rationnclle,  I'insecte 

ut<il    son    oiufs    sur     le    tiers,    sur    le   dixieme    dea    rivrcs 

iirea;    le  d^poscrait-il  dans  une    cellule  vide;  laisserait-il  le 

(SOU   sans  nourriture,  iucroyable  aberration  dc  la  maternity? 

li  reconte,  que  le  lecteur  decide." 

M.  Adlerz  has  written  a  very  intercittiug  paper  on  the  curious 
eies  Stenamma  'WestwoodLi.  This  little  ant  lives  with  the  Horse 
Hts,  following  them  when  they  change  their  nest,  running  about 
DDg  them  and  between  their  legs,  tapping  them  inquisitively  with 
antennsc,  and  even  sometimes  climbing  on  to  their  backs,  as  if 
'8  ride,  while  the  large  ants  seem  to  take  little  notice  of  them. 
Itttve  ventured  to  suggest  they  almost  seem  to  be  the  dogs  or  the 
(ati  of  the  ants.  As  every  one  knowsj  the  ants  possess  the 
iBleicsting  feature  of  comprising  two  or  more  kinds  of  females — 
Cbe  queens  or  perfect  fcmaleuj  and  the  workers,  of  which  again  there 
m  ia  some  eases  two  or  even  more  distinct  forma.     The  males, 

"KouveauT  Sourflnirt  KDtomologiquca,"  p.  IT7.     By  T.  H.  Fabre. 
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however,  in  all  tlie  ordinary  species  of  anta  are  all  alike,  and  are 
in  almost  every  case  winged.  M.  Adlerz,  however,  has  found 
that  in  Stenamraa,  besides  the  winged  males,  there  arc  others 
which,  though  functionally  perfect,  do  not  possess  wings.  There 
are  in  fact  not  only  two  distinct  forms  of  the  female,  but  also  of 
the  male.  The  wingless  males,  however,  do  not,  any  more  than 
those  with  wings,  lake  any  part  in  household  duties.  The  wingless 
form  had  already  been  observed,  but  in  the  absence  of  complete 
information  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  diOereut  species. 

These  observations  of  11.  Adlera  have  rendered  it  prohable  that 
Poaera  androgyuB,  which  hwl  been  supposed  to  be  a  hermaphrodite 
form  of  P.  puuctatiasiiua,  is  really  in  the  same  way  a  wiiigletH  but 
perfect  male. 

M.  Adlerz  confirms  the  statements  of  previous  observers  that 
the  large  F.  rufa  take  no  notice  whatever  of  their  little  com- 
panions. It  almost  seems  as  if  the  latter  were  provided  with  caps 
of  invisibility.  Once  or  twice  only  he  saw  a  F.  rufa  touch  a 
Stcnamma,  as  if  aware  of  its  presence.  In  factj  the  relation^^ 
hetwcoii  the  two  species  still  remains  involved  in  much  obscnrity.^^ 
Kor  ia  it  known  ou  what  the  Stenamma  feed.  M.  Adlerz  never  ^^ 
observed  them  to  leave  the  nest,  nor  would  they  touch  any  of  the 
delicacies  wrhich  he  offered  them.  Meanwhile  the  community 
flourished,  and  the  larviL-  grew  rapidly.  A  dark  suspicion  naturally 
arises  that  the  Stcuamiua  feed  on  the  larvte  of  the  Horse  Ants,  bul 
there  is  as  yet  no  direct  evidence  against  them,  and  as  the  Hone 
Ants  have  uot  attacked  them,  as  one  would  in  such  a  case  naturally 
expect  they  would,  we  must  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  here  a  very  interesting  subject  for  farther 
study. 

Br.  Blockmana  has  published  some  observations  on  the  formationi 
of  new  iiests,  afjout  whicli  we  had  no  certaiu  knowledge  until  [ 
succeeded  in  keeping  two  females  of  Myrmica  which  successfullr 
brought  up  a  family.  McCouk  confirmed  this  by  similar  observa- 
tioD  with  Campoiiotus,  and  Dr.  Blockmonn  has  cow  repeated  the 
same  e.xperience. 

The  anterior  segment  of  the  abdomen  in  the  Formicida:  is  scpzx 
rated  from  the  rest  and  is  known  as  the  "  knot."  In  the  Myrmicid.^^ 
the  two  first  segments  are  thus  detached,  so  that  there  arc  iv  ■« 
"  kuota."  Some  years  ago  I  ventured  to  connect  the  existence  o^" 
second  knot  among  the  Myrmicidfe  with  their  ^owcr  of  stinging,  -^iba 
advantage  which  the  Furniicidffi  do  uot  possess:  suggesting  tk^&  4 
"  though  the  principal  mobility  of  the  abdomen  is  given  in  ^~ '^~\ 
former,  as  in  the  latter,  by  the  joint  between  the  metathorax  a^-VM 
the  knot,  atiU  the  second  segment  of  the  peduncle  must  increase  -*.fce 
flexibility,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  special  advantage  to  thk. 
species  which  have  a  sliag." 
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I  felt  tnyselfj  however,  bound  iu  cacidour  to  admit  that  tlje  geuus 
CEcophvlla,  which  has  ouXy  one  "  knot/'  was  said  to  [losseiis  a  atiog  ; 
which  of  course  would  be  au  objectiou,  though  not,  1  thought,  an 
insuperable  cjbjcctioii,  to  my  theory.  M.  Korcl,  however,  has  [joiuted 
out  that  the  fitatcnujiit  aa  regards  (Kuophylla  is  really  incorrect,  and 
that  the  stiog  in  that  genus  is  really  rtulimcntary  as  in  tho  other 
Formicidff!. 

AVhcu  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  ants  in  a  nest,  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  over  500,000,  it  is  a  moat  remarkable  fact  that 
they  all  know  one  another.  If  a  stranger,  even  belonging  to  the 
iamc  species,  is  placed  among  them,  she  ia  at  once  attacked  and 
driven  out  of  the  nest.  Nay  more,  I  have  found  that  they  remem- 
ber their  friends  even  after  more  than  a  year's  scpnration.  This  is 
not  by  any  sign  or  pass-word,  because  even  if  rendered  intoxicated, 
so  as  to  be  utterly  insensible,  they  are  still  recognized.  As  regards 
the  mode  o(  recognition,  Mr.  McCook  considers  that  it  is  by  scent, 
and  states  that  if  ants  arc  more  or  less  soaked  in  water,  they  arc  no 
longer  recognized  by  their  friends,  but  are  attacked.  He  mentions 
&  case  io  which  an  ant  fell  accideutally  into  some  water: 

"She  remained  in  the  lifjuid  several  moments  and  crept  out  of  it  Tmm«fli- 
*ely  she  was  mizM  in  a  hostile  manner,  first  by  one,  then  another,  then  by  a 
tbtrd;  tbo  two  antennic  and  ono  leg  were  thus  bctr).  A  fourth  ant  asmuited 
tberaiddie  thorax  and  petiole.  The  poor  little  bather  was  thus  dragged  help- 
k«ly  to  and  fro  for  a  long  time,  and  was  eviileully  urdiiined  to  death. 
PrtMOtly  I  took  up  tlie  struggling  heap.  Two  of  the  assailimts  k«pt  their 
l>old;  oDc  finally  dropped,  the  other  1  could  not  tear  ]oosf>,  and  so  put  iho 
pttr  bsck  upon  the  trve,  l«a\ing  the  doo:ned  immersioniat  to  her  hard  JUte." 

His  attention  having  been  called  to  this  he  noticed  several  other 

cues,  always  with  the  same  result.     I  have  not  myself  been  able  to 

■"spcat  the  observation  with   the  same  species^  but  with  two  at  least 

•Jf  our  native  ants   the  rcsnlta  were  exactly  reversed.      In  one  case 

'^ve  specimens  of  Lasius  niger  fell  into  water  and  remained  immersed 

•Or  three  hour*.     I  then  look  them  oat  and  put  them  into  a  buttle  to 

'*Cofcr  themselves.    The  following  morning  I  allowed  them  to  return, 

■**ey  were  received  as  friends,  and  though  wo  witched  them  from 

•So  till  1.30  every  hour  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  hostility. 

■"^o  nest  was  moreover  placed  in  a  closed  box  so  that  if  any  aut  were 

'^*Ued  wc  could  inevitably  liud  the  body,  and  no  aut  died.     In  this 

***•«  therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  immersion  did  not  prevect  them 

^'Otn  being  recognized.     Again,  three  specimeus  of    Formica  fusca 

^'^pped  into  water.     After  three  houni  I  took  them  out,  and  after 

r^^Oping  tbcm  by  themselves  for  the  tiiglit  to  recover,  I  put  them 

*<;k  in  the  nesl.     They  were  unquestionably  received  as   friends, 

^*thont  the   slightest  sign  of  hostility  or  even  of  doubt.     I  must, 

'^*^Wevrr,  repeat   these  experiments,  returning  the  ants  at  oucc  into 

**»©  nest. 

ICot  the  least  interesting  fact  which  has  resulted  frommf  obaerr«» 
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tiona  lias  been  the  unexpected  longevity  of  these  interesting  insects. 
The  general  opinion  used  to  be  that  they  lived  for  a  single  season,, 
liltc  wasps.  Amtotle  long  ago  stated  that  queen-bees  live  for  six 
and  some  even  for  seven  years.  Bevan,  however,  obBcrrca  that  '*  th& 
notions  of  both  ancients  and  moderns  upon  tlus  subject  have  been 
purely  conjectural.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  length  of  life  which  the  former  seem  to  hare  attributed 
to  individual  bees  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  existence  of  each 
hec-comm  unity." 

The  ncbts,  however,  which  I  have  devised  liave  enabled  me  to 
throw  considerable  light  ou  this  qucatiou.  The  queen  ants  are  so 
easily  distinguished  from  the  workers  that  they  can  be  at  once 
identified,  while,  if  a  nest  be  taken  in  which  there  is  no  queen,  we 
can  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  workers,  because,  though  it  is  true 
that  workers  do  sometimes  lay  eggs,  those  eggs  invariably  produce 
male  ants.  Hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  duration  of  the  neat  gives  us 
the  age  of  the  workers ;  at  least  they  cannot  bo  younger,  though,  of 
course,  they  may  be  older.  In  this  way  1  have  kept  workers  of 
Lasius  niger  and  yormica  fuaca  for  more  than  seven  years.  But 
what  is  more  remarkable  still,  I  have  now  two  queens  of  the  latter 
species  which  I  have  kept  ever  since  1874,  and  which,  as  they  were  then 
full-groini,  must  now  be  nearly  twelve  years  old.  They  laid  fertile 
eggs  again  this  year,  a  fact  the  interest  of  which  physiologists  will 
recognize.  Although  a  little  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  less  active  than 
they  once  were,  they  are  still  strong  sad  well,  and  I  hope  I  may 
still  keep  them  in  health  for  some  time  to  come.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  shall  do  my  best ;  but  1  hope  that  the  iutercst  I  feel  in  them 
myself  may  not  have  tempted  me  to  trespass  too  long  on  the  kind- 
ness and  induigence  of  my  readers. 

JOBK    LCBBOCK. 
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N  no  part  of  Great  Britain  lias  the  extension   of  the  franchise 
been  GO  stimulative   to  agriuiaa   agitation  as  in   the  ^Vujtcrll 
Highlands  and  Islaiids  of  Scotland.     Oiio   of  the   first   results   has 
beeu  a  widespread  resolve,  endorsed  at   scores  of  meetings  wnongst 
crofters  and  labourers  throughout  the  northernmost  counties,  to  oppose 
1  landlord   cjindidatcs,  no  matter  how  liheral  their   promises  or 
how  excellent  their  iodiridual  reputation.     Ido  not  mention  this  fact 
aj  affording  any  certain   prognostic  of  the   results  of  the  coming 
elections,  bnt   rather   as   indicating   the  temper   of  the  people  vrho 
•ufier    most   under  the   present  laud  system.     There  is  something 
touching  in  the  simplicity  with  whicli  the    new  voters,  ignoring  all 
financial    difBcultics,   all    social  iuHucnccs,  and   all  official  caprices 
A.bout  polling-places,  imagine  that  they  have  onlj  to  nominate  the 
right  man  in  order  to  secure  a  rcprescutative  after  their  own  hearts. 
When  we  sec  the  young  master  of  an  elementary  school  put  forward 
%olcly  because  of  his  patriotic  ardour  and  popular  tulcuts,  to  wrest 
seat  from  the  noble  heir  of  nearly  a  whole  couuty,  we  are  tempted 
be   as   incredulous  as  the   camp    of   Israel   when   the   unknown 
tthepherd-boy  oflered   to  dispose   of  Goliath.     We  may   indeed   be 
tnclincd  to  say  with  Saul,  '*  Go,  and  the  Lord  ho  with  thee."     liut 
we  reflect  that  the  age  of  miracles   is   past,  and  vc   are  uncomfort- 
able about  the  possible  consequences  of  defeat.      For  if,  after  all  the 
■Agitation  amongst  the  crofters  and  all  their  valiant  resolutions,  the 
TBp»eacntation  of  Northern  Scotland  should  he  unchanged,  or  should 
liecoroe  more   Conservative,   there  will   be  plenty   of  men  iu   high 
places  to  point  to  the  result  as  a  proof  that  the  demand  for  reform 
hu  been  greatly  exaggerated.     At   any  rate,  the  impulse  to   fresh 
4ation  will  have  lost  half  its  force.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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result  amongst  the  people  themselves  will  be  an  aggrarntion  of  thwr 
discontent  by  disappointment.  And  if  forest  lavs  should  be  harshly 
enforced  or  eTictions  take  place  danng  the  coming  year,  there  will 
be  more  thnn  one  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  in  store  for  any  Govern- 
ment that  ra&y  he  in  power.  It  is  to  I)c  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
forlime*  of  the  crofters  will  not  be  wholly  dependent  upon  tbeir 
inexperienced  mnuagemcnt  of  elections.  It  will  be  more  their  mis- 
fortune than  their  fault  if  they  have  now  to  learn,  in  the  first 
cxcrciec  of  their  new  powers,  that  a  {;ood  cause  and  au  canicst  pur- 
pose arc  nut  iii  thcmselvea  infallible  guarantees  of  success.  Let 
them  experience  the  benefit  of  merabersbip  in  one  united  commoa- 
\vcaltb  by  Hniling  that  their  wrongs  are  recognized  as  the  tfrongs  of 
the  whole  people,  and  that  their  deliverance  ii  felt  to  be  essential  ta 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation. 

Urged  by  such  considerationa  I  venture  to  offer  the  readers 
of  the  CoxTEMroiuRT  Review  some  observations  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  crofter  question.  During  the  past  summer  I  have 
liod  vci-y  good  opportunities  of  studying  the  subject  in  parts  of  lloss 
nnd  Inverness  where  typical  casc»  arc  numerous.  Previous  and 
more  genrral  ('recursions  through  Northern  Scotland  and  the  Isles^ 
from  Shetland  to  Oban^  together  with  a  careful  reading  and  re* 
reading  of  the  Commi&sioucr&'  Report  and  all  other  accessible 
literature,  will,  I  hope,  prevent  too  ready  a  generalization  from  special 
instances.  But  where  you  can  get  really  typical  examples,  they  are 
often  more  instructive  than  any  amount  of  general  statistics.  Here  I 
may  as  well  deprecate  misunderstanding  by  the  acknowledgmcut,  very 
sincerely  made,  that,  ao  far  as  my  experience  goes,  gricraQees  in  the 
Highlands,  as  elsewhere,  arc  attributable  far  more  to  law  and 
custom  than  to  men.  It  is  true  of  course  that  law  and  custom  are 
made  by  men.  But  then  they  are  made  by  many  geucmtions,  made 
for  the  most  part  with  but  little  prevision,  and  under  the  stress  of 
circumstance.  For  the  eviU  that  result  it  is  ufleu  impossible  to  hold 
any  particular  men  morally  responsible.  Individual  fault  begins 
only  wIktc  there  is  a  seUish  and  obstinate  resistance  to  needful 
remedies.  Such  a  temper  may  of  course  exist  here  and  there  amongst 
Highland  landlords.  All  I  have  to  any  ia^  that  it  baa  not  come 
within  the  range  of  my  observation.  Although  I  can  underutdnd, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  even  sympathize  with,  the  dis|M>8itiou  of 
crofters  to  "  boycott  ■' — in  a  political  sense  only — all  landlord  candi- 
date!), I  nm  hnund  to  confess  that  from  such  landlords  and  factors 
as  T  have  met  I  have  heard  the  heartiest  expressions  of  sympathy 
vilh  the  complaining  people,  and  the  most  earnest  desires  for  a 
hcttrr  state  of  things  all  rounrl.  Of  course,  when  details  of  propoaed 
reforms  arc  discussed,  the  difference  between  the  points  of  view 
natural  to  owner  and  occupier  become  very  apparent.     The  difference 
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irrcdacible  that  one  side  or  other  will  have  to  give  wnr,  and  I 
-^i».ll  not  conceal  my  conriciion  as  to  which  side  it  ought  to  be.      In 
^^xiS    sense  and  to  this  degree  it  is  nselcsa  to  deny  that  there  is  a  con- 
vict cf  classes  which  must  be  fought  out.     Bat  while  we  may  hold 
I'^a.t  the  issue  is  one  which  need  never  liarc  been   raised  if  former 
eeocratioDS  of  Highland  landlords  had  not   imitated  the  proBtable 
encroachments  of  their  southern  brethreu  on  the  co-ordinatv  rigbta 
of  l&udworkcrs,  we  may  with  perfect  cousistency  respect  those  of  tb& 
present   day  who   fight  fairly   for  what   they  think   tbeir  etjuitablo 
cbuma. 

But  whatever  coQcesaions  we  may  freely  make  as  to  the  personal 
.otives   actuating  the  defence  of    untenable    positiouSj    the    more 
plainly  every  one  speaks  about  the  substantial  question  at  issue  the 
better  tt  will  he  in  the  end.     The  late  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  would 
bare  been  very  ineffectnal  if  it  had  been  passed.     But    though   no 
land  reformers   have  wept   over  it,  vc  are   not  to  suppose  that  its 
•bandonmcnt  has  left  matters  juttt  where  they  were  before.    The  one 
damning  defect  in  that  Bill,  t)ic  fault  that  would  have  killed  it  even 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  remained  in    power,  was   the  absence  of  any 
prorision  for  giving  the  crofter*  more  land.     To  tiib  Jlr.  D.  II.  AEac- 
farlane  called  attention  in  the   notice  of  nmcndmcut  with  which  he 
threatened  the  second  reading-     Now  if  the  people  most  concerned 
had   cared   much  for  the   Bill,  even   as   an  instalment,  they  would 
scarcely  have  thanked  him  for  such  a  course  of  action.      But,  ou  the 
ooutrary,  that  notice  was  widely  appro^-ed.     It  waa  emphatically 
endorsed  by  the  L'ortree  Conference ;  and  if,  notwtthstaudiug  Liberal 
divisions — in    this  case    threefold — )lr.  Muufarlauc   is   reluruud  fur 
ArgrUsbire,  the  chief  commieaiou  with  which  he  will  be  charged  will 
be  to  stick  to  that  notice,  and  to  oppose  every  attempt  to  oaLisfy  the 
cruftcrn  without  giving  them  "  more   land."     This  demand   was  en- 
dorsed  laat  year  by  the  authority  of  Lord    Napier  and   his  fellow- 
Commissioners,  who  devoted  several  pages  of  their  report  to  a  scheme 
for  meeting  it.     Their  scheme  was  condemned  as  antiquated  or  fau- 
taatic.     But  it  is  not  so  regarded  by  the  crofters  themselves;  and 
tho  melancholy  catalogue  of  our  failures  iu  Irclaud  ought  surely  to 
break  us  of  the  obstinate  arrogance  which  insists  ou  legislating  for 
people  of  another  rare  according  to  our  own  ideas,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
looal  cnatom*,  traditions,   or  sentiments.      Be  that   as   it  may,  the 
*li«cuMion  and  agitation  following  the  abandonment  of  the  Crofters* 
^ill  has  made  it  abundantly  clear,  even  if  it  never  was  so   before, 
*^a.t,  either  by  the  Commissioner!*'  scheme  or  some  other,  more  Und 
***i*st  be  found.     The  people  do  not  want   it  for  nothing.     They  are 
<lixite  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent,  though  they  think  the  amount 
*H.ould  be  fixed  by  an  authority  iudependeot  of  the  laudlords.     Aud 
^l^ey  are  so  convinced  of  the  sacredness  of  property,  that  they  insist 
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on  ample  guarantees  for  the  retention  in.  their  own  handi  of  the  full' 
value  of  the  results   of  their   labour.      In  other  words,  they  cbiuk 
"  the  three  Fe"  would  be  quite  as  good  for  tbem  08  for  members  of 
the  same  race  in  tbcir  original  home.      But  their  case   is  different 
from  that  of  the  Irish  iu  this  respect,  that  the  three  F's  will  b^^^^ 
little  use  to  them  uulcss  they  get  more  land.  ^1^1 

The  cx'ideuce  for  the  cxwtcncc  of  this  need  is  so  notorious  thaii^^ 
may  he  taken  -for  (irrantcd  here.  In  fact,  no  one  denies  it  The 
landlords  themselves,  their  factors,  the  late  Commissioners,  and  all  con- 
cerned, join  in  unanimfiufl  lamentation  over  the  huddlcd-up  condition 
of  the  crofters,  and  their  unfortunate  tendency  to  increase  in  nnmben 
though  their  land  does  not  grow.  The  only  open  question  is  as  to 
■where  this  "more  land"  is  to  be  found.  Benevolent  landlords  say 
it  can  be  had  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  AustraLia,  or  New 
Zealand,  aud  they  are  quite  ready  to  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  any  well  thought-out  emigratum 
acheme,  though  they  hiut  thnt  Governmcut  funds  would  be  more 
suitable  as  mcII  as  mure  ample.  JBut  an  ominous  change  ha»  come 
over  the  temper  of  thu  people  in  regard  to  such  proposals.  Their 
gieat-uuclcs  and  remote  cuusius  were  deported  by  the  thousand 
without  other  rcmoustaaoe  than  the  inarticulate  wail  of  their  bag- 
pipes. But  the  present  generation  are  of  another  mood.  They  ereu 
go  so  far  as  to  hiut  that  if  there  is  not  room  fur  landlords  and  crofters 
at  homCj  the  landlords  could  emigrate  with  much  less  hardship  and 
inconvenience  than  the  tenants.  This  sounds  like  mere  superBuity 
of  naughtiness  to  all  who  regard  the  ancient  social  hierarchy  as  part 
of  the  order  of  Nature ;  but  in  reality  it  is  only  one  among  many 
signs  that  the  British  land  question  has  reached  a  stage  of  revolution. 
That  it  will  prove  to  be  a  peaceful  process  wc  need  not  doubt ;  but 
there  is  no  use  in  disguising  its  revolutionary  character.  For  argu- 
ments like  those  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,*  from  ancient  chartcm, 
Jeascs,  aud  Acts  of  Parliament,  arc  no  longer  of  any  practical  force. 
They  may  serve  to  mitigate  judgment,  but  they  cannot  avert  it.  Oor 
laud  ayfitem  will  never  be  in  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  again 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  agricultural  aud  pastoral  laud  of  the 
country  carries  as  grcut  a  uumber  of  landworkers  as  is  consistent 
with  other  industrial  iutercsts.  Where  it  can  be  urged  that  to  crowd 
the  land  with  little  eultivaturti  or  mauy-handed  farms  would  interfere 
with  useful  forestry,  needful  ]ja«ture,  or  other  reproductive  modes  of 
using  uuinhabited  ureas,  the  public  advantage  will  be  held  a  sufficient 
reason  for  restraining  occupation.  Hut  it  will  bo  of  nu  avail  to  lu'gc 
the  pleasure  enjoyed  by  a  fortunate  few  iu  shooting,  hunting,  or  deer* 
stalking.  No  fancies  of  private  owners  will  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  prime  function  of  a  nation's  land,  the  susteuance  of  the, 
people  bom  on  it. 

•  L«tter  to  tiie  Tt$M*. 
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T^ow,  is  this  prime  function  of  the  laud  fulfilled  in  the  High- 
kaucls  ?     Those  who   declare  that  the   redundant   crofters  ought  to 
^iKiigrate  maintiuu  ia  effect  that  it  is  so.      In  their  view  Scotland   is 
fif     fidl   that   there  is  no   more  room  for  her  children-     This  judg- 
iP^sit,  however,  tq&j  bo  interpreted  in  two  different  ways.     It  may 
aie«n  literally  that   no  more   land   cultivable  by  crofters   exists  in 
crofting   districts ;  or  it   may  mean   that  none  is  available  without 
interference  with  other  and  more  important  iuterc<t«.     Let  us  take 
the  former  iuterpretatiou   iirst.     There  are   perhaps   verj'  few  who 
voold  make   such  an   as&ertiou   baldly  or  without  limitation.      But 
it  is  90  much  the  fatbiou  to  minimize  the  crofter's  chances  at  borne, 
tad  to  deny  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  he  loves,  that  we  may  as  welt 
tmind  ourselves  of  a  few  significant  facta  bearing  on   this  point, 
before  we   turn   to   the  question  of  rival  and   couflieting  interests. 
Ttw    Highland    clearances   arc   a  familiar  story.     Their   political, 
manH,  or   economic   hcaritigs  need    not  be  discasscd  at  this  point. 
Bat  it  will   hardly  be  contended  that  the  people  were  removed  from 
their  glens   because   they  could    not  find  auHtcnanec  there.     They 
removed  simply  because  it  was  cxjicctcd  that  Hliecp-runa  would 
ly  the  landowners   better.      Now,  it   may  fairly  be   argued   that 
ihcre  the  people  found  a  living  a  hundred  years  apo  they  could  find 
t  tiring  now.     It  is  true   that   the  Isnd   in  these  deserted  glens  is 
•ot  equal  to  what  it  was  when  the  clausmcn  were  expelled.     Not- 
only  are  the  habitations  gone,  the  fences  levelled,  and  all   the  little 
dcriccs  of  a  rude  agriculture  destroyed ;   but    the   pasture    is  dcteri- 
onted  and  the   soil    impoverished   by  the   everlasting  uibbliug  of 
ibc^  which   make  no   sufficient    return    to   the   laud.*      Yet   the 
restoration  of  cattle  and   human  labour  would  soou  effect  an  im- 
protemcnt    iu    the    arable    portions  i     ai    any    rate,    hundreds  of 
ooflera   are   only  too  ansious  to  try  it.     The   mountain   pastures, 
liir  fiinular  reasons,   would   not  be  worth   to  them  what  they  weru 
to  the   grandfathers   of    the    present    croftera ;   but   in  time  the 
laUoduction  of  cattle  in  moderate  numbers,  with  the  careful  Hmita- 
tiua  of  sheep,  would  make  a  difference.      Meantime   it  seems  rather 
hud  to  urge   the   destructive  effect  of  those  cruel  clearances  as  a 

■  Tin  fnllowiiiff  cxtnct  from  x  MS-  report  by  Itodvnok  IUgImui,  Kw).!  factor  to  Sir 
iki.  M&tU«Ma,  Bart.,  and  kiodty  loot  nu  by  tlio  (onaar  gvntJsman.  puts  pluuly  sud 
tlMttjr  line  reealtfl  of  exdiik^vn  ttlicr-p  graxm^'.  thoiish  mdh  detail*  ma  <|Me(ttioii»tj1e : — 
"Tkc  dnjipuiga  of  CAUie  tiiaaiiru  tltt  wiil ;  tJio«u  ot  tlio  ahc«[t,  if  not  ttiu  rvr«r««,  at  uy 
nl«  do  not  itnprore.  In  jiEiuxiufr,  iL«  bone,  by  uieuia  of  iU  upper  »Rd  lowei'  inciKon. 
aiik«  a  dear  cut,  Rimply  raakinj;  btre  tli«  gnue  ynt'ttont  oprooting ;  the  ox,  though  itt 
Mk  art  tcamtd  like  Ihiwc  of  th«  mhetp,  Ix-iiig  limiulrr.  ]mrtmlly  (.nte  And  p&nially 
tanthograu,  but  duvw  uot  npronti  ttiu  iiUcpp,  with  itn  u:iTri>u'  tecLU  iKioa  bKCominc 
U«BUd.  «it«  but  little,  nml  vouuiiueiiUy  twn  the  h'ntM  out  of  root,  kkving  tb«  rail 
tt  indnc*  &  lower  order  of  vc^tntion  in  tlia  form  of  '  fog,'  through  vraot  uf  muinriDii. 
Tun  U  no  doaht  thftt  the  ox«(Mi  nrchr^piii  aIio  tiaonrccof  dttcMif  in  grouse aod  of  tba 
dsnu*  of  sUniDD.  Without  guitiu  into  dutaila.  binls  hsTo  b«.-a  ab»erT«4  to  pk-k  tApe- 
*wnto«t  of  iluwp  dropping*,  ami  a  ta{)«wortn  ham  recently  boca  iokca  out  of  Balmoa 
tnAltaa  tbe  Siver  C«min  At  UlnUlvM.  Micep  Bomctimaa  drop  )kr^w>w*MuiuiUr 
lo  tie  rATtb-wonn,  uxd,  if  carri«c)  (lown  to  rivers,  BoimoD  hwiUow  then  * 
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reason  wliy  ilic  crofters  sliouM  be  denied  for  ever  all  hope  of  retnm- 
iog  to  tlic  liomcs  uf  tlieir  fstbcrs. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  tu  suppose  that  tbese  clesr&nces  were  con-. 
fined  to  the  end  of  laat  century,  or  the  earliest  years  of  tbi».  Thcj^^ 
were  coutiuued  as  long  as  Khecp-ruus  seemed  a  promiaiog  RpecuU.^ 
tion.  What  foUo^red  when  this  source  of  fortune  began  to  fail  «i^^^ 
eail  for  remark  presently.  But  the  memory  retained  of  these  <^'t»o^ 
ances,  and  the  undying  protest  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  pres^^. 
generation  cannot  be  estimated  from  Parliamentary  reixtrts.  1*^ 
realize  how  impossible  is  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  (^  j 
things^  one  has  only  to  walk  for  a  few  miles  through  a  silent  hvx 
once  populous  glen  in  company  with  three  or  four  of  the  neirly 
enfranchised  votersj  men  who  know  that  their  class  and  the 
sympathizers  with  their  class  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  nortbtni 
population.  They  show  the  grass-covered  foundations  on  wlidi 
once  a  "township"  stood.  They  point  to  what  the  unpractised tjt 
has  not  disccrticd,  the  traces  of  the  "  rigs"  that  once  dirided  tiie 
arable  pjots.  ^Vhcre  a  ditch  or  a  hank  hy  the  roadside  eibiliiii  i 
section  of  the  soil,  they  expatiate  on  JLi  depth  and  richness^  and  wk 
what  an  industrious  man  could  desire  better  than  a  few  acres  of  tliu 
to  labour  on.  Then  they  will  tell  the  number  of  familiei  who  occe 
found  a  living  here,  and  often  can  trace  their  descendants  toCanadi, 
'and  "the  States"  abroad,  or  the  pamwr's  cot  at  home.  Pasung 
thus  from  dt^olate  glen  to  gten^  and  lioaring  tradition^  couftnned  by 
manifest  signs  of  the  humble  societies  that  once  lluurisbed  then,  tlie 
listener,  howerer  moderate  his  politics,  and  however  indisposed  to 
condemn  any  class  of  men  for  yielding  to  circumstances,  yet  feels  aa 
though  Nature  herself  were  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  proprie- 
tary rights,  while  he  recognizes  in  the  decay  of  everything  bnt  d 
forests  the  iJnal  temptation  that  precedes  retribution. 

Nowhere  arc  such  feelings  likely  to  be  stronger  than  in  a  seen 
surveyed,  1   believe,  by  the  late  Commissioners  with  lirely  emotion 
of  which,   however,   they   have  left  no  public  record.     This   sceoe 
must   be   described  with    some  particularity.      In   a  strath   at  the 
bead  of   Loch   Duich,  and    on    the    Glenshiel    side  of    the    RiTez^ 
Chroe,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  low  land,  which  down  to   M 
Tcry  short  time  ago  contained  two  farms,  and  at  the  beginning  of  th^ 
century  was  held  by  crofters.    The  glen,  watered  by  the  River  Shiel»^ 
is  some  twenty  miles  in  tength,  and  this  also  till  the  beginning  <J 
the  century  was  divided  into  crjftiiig  townships.    This  Glen  Sbiel — * 
not  the  parish  called  by  that  name,  but  the  glen  itself — was,  aboaxt 
1802,  turned  iuLo  a  great  sheep-run,  and  the  crofters  were  buddle>^ 
on  to  the  shore  of  Loch  Luing,  a  few  miles  away.    Here  they  recciv«=^^ 
bouse  "stances,"  sni nil  plots  of  land  measuring  fifty  yards  by  twel'^i?' 
half.     They  had  to  build  houses  for  thcmselres,  which     ■< 
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«&Tse  became  the  property  of  the  thea  lanctlonl  and  ouccessive  pur- 
i,9«ers  uf   the  cstutc.      The  vicissitudes   of  fortuao  experienced  by 
icae  people  aud   their   successors  vould   form  a   history  in  itaelf, 
erhaps  aa  rich  ia  tragedy  and  comedy  as  the  lives  of  ancient  Greek 
illagea.     But  we  ciuinot  fallow  them.      At  the  present  momeut  the 
lepreseatativea  of  those  evicted  crofters  have  resumed  oa  a  scnuty 
iC&le  their  father's  mode  of  Hfe.     Dut  their  cry  is  for  mure  land,  aud 
irith  the  glens  occupied  hy  their  prcdecesaora  in  fall  view  U  is  very 
difficalt  to  convince  them  that  there  is  no  land  to  be  bad.     Mean- 
while, sheep  fftrraing  survives  in  Glen  Shiel,  subject  to  the  accumu- 
lating difficulties  that  beset  the  business  now ;    but  if  at  any  time 
the  shccp-farming  should  be  abandoned,  the  crofters  arc  not  likely  to 
get  aay  land  out  of  it.     It  will  follow  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring 
Glea  Chror ;  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Atnericati  mitlionaire, 
Mr.  Winans;  and,  like  the  neighbouring  valley,  over  which  even  the 
Commiuioners   almost   wept,  will   become,   in   the  language  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  "  an  astonishment  and  a  hissing." 

The  scenery  round  the  head  of  Loch  Duich  is  amongst  the  most 
nigoificent  in  Scotlaud.  There  Scuir  Ourau  lifts  its  peak  to  a 
height  at  which  nearly  all  the  Western  Isles  are  seen  stretched  out 
like  a  raised  map  in  bronze  filleted  with  silver.  There  within  a  few 
nilcs  is  Glomacb,  surely  the  grandest  waterfall  in  alt  the  Uoitcd 
Kingdom — awhile  torrent  tumbling  three  buuded  and  fifty  feet  itito 
a  blsck  gorge,  where  Nature  has  provided  a  rock  rostntm  in  mid-air, 
and  between  the  noise  and  the  stillness  one  feels  as  though  watching 
the  passionate  stream  of  time  fall  into  the  silence  and  darkneaa  of 
eternity.  But  not  here,  as  in  Switzerland,  do  the  inspirationa  of 
Nature  harmonize  with  the  fraternity  and  equality  of  human  institu> 
lions.  Let  bim  approach  how  he  may,  and  pass  which  way  he  will, 
tbc  travcUer  here  is  haunted  everywhere  with  the  shadow  of  a  huge 
[Qonopoly,  which  lifts  luxury  into  an  almost  snblimo  audacity,  and 
depresKs  labour  into  despair.  As  we  land  in  the  beud  of  the  loch 
roDBing  up  into  Glen  Chroe,  we  aee  everywhere  tbe  signs  of  a  culti- 
ntioD  arrested  by  some  blight.  There  are  rude  cottages  along  the 
bilbide ;  but  how  the  cottars  can  pick  up  a  liviog,  unless  by  Bsbiog, 
Is  B  pDzzle  ;  for  they  evidently  have  uo  crofts,  and  the  farms  at  hand,  on 
«tiich  (hey  might  be  supposed  to  labour,  are  deserted.  Here  are  large 
foicrd  fields  with  tbe  bay-crop  of  last  year  standing  uncut.  Here 
are  ditches  choked  with  rauk  vegetation.  We  pass  a  gate  still  in  good 
orier,  and  opening  on  to  an  apparently  private  road  leading  up  to  a 
'v^  farmhouse.  As  wc  approach  wc  note  little  elum|Ki  of  cver- 
pttnm,  set  aa  though  the  occupier  had  been  a  man  of  taste,  with  an 
e»c  to  landflcapp  gardeninj;.  But  when  we  reach  the  house  wc  are 
tmindcd  of  Tennyson's  dreary  picture  :— 
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"  All  within  In  duk  u  night. 
In  tliu  windows  U  uo  liuUt, 
Anil  no  murmur  at  the  aoor 
&u  £r»4ueQh  on  it«  htngo  b«fon. 

*'  CloM  tlM  <!c>ur,  t!i«  *hutt«n  oIom, 
Or  ttiTo'  tbd  windows  w«  slull  ue 
Tbo  nnko-tnras  nnd  vacftocy 
Of  tlio  dark  dcMrtcd  bonw." 

Grass  i^ovs  in  the  yard,  the  vindov-panes  are  broken,  the  dooi 
are  dropping  off  their  hiugcs,  and  the  whole  range  of  building  is  fa 
ing  to  ruio.  Were  it  not  for  the  modern  style  of  CTcrything,  we  migl 
inaagtne  that  wc  were  back  in  "  the  '45/'  that  wo  were  on  the  ti 
of  a  hostile  army,  and  had  come  upon  a  post  just  deserted  by  Cm 
berland's  "  lambs."     But   it  is  neither  wai-  uor  pestilence  that  ht 
wrought  this  desolation,  unless,  indeed,  Luxury  be  a  pestilence.    ~Whi 
has  occurred  is  simply  one  of  the  most  recent  encroachments  on  in- 
dustry by  "  sport."      For  we  are  here  on  the  borders  of  Mr.  Winana*^ 
vast  deer  forestsj  and  should  we  meet  his  "  stoppers,"  as  the  peopl^H 
signiBcantly  call  his  gillies,  we  shall  be  warned  off  from  soil  now 
consecrated  to  Diana.    The  particularity  of  that  gentleman  as  to  hi»^ 
territorial  tights  has  been   amply  illustrated   by  the   notorious  petf 
Iamb  cose  which  arose  in  this  very  glen.     Though  the  whole  area  it 
riotous  with  a  vegetable  struggle  for  life,  not  a  mouth  must  nibble  at-j 
the  grass  but  that  of  the  saercd  deer.     And  so  a  cottar's  pet  lamb^ 
straying  a  few  yards  up  the  hilUide,  gai'c  months  of  occupation  tpl 
all  the  biggest  wigs  in  Scotland.    Aa  to  the  motircs  of  Mr.  Winans,  JT 
shall  presently  suggest   reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  the  most 
benevolent  possible,  and  based  on  the  most  far-seeing  philanthropy. 
But  at  present  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  existence  of  more  land^ 
suitable  for  industrious  crofters.     t>urcly  with   such  scenes   as  thi«^ 
familiar  to  them,  it  is  an  insult  to  their  common-sense  to  tell  them 
that  the  land  is  overstocked  with  men. 

In  Glenelg,  just  across  the  border  of  Inverness,  I  met  an  old  gen- 
tleman, seventy-four  years  of  age,  wLo  now  acts  as  5chool  attendance 
uHiL-er.      ilis  mind  is  even  more  vigorous  than  his  body^  and,  like 
mojit  men  of  his  age,  he  rctaiuK  a  mure  vivid  recollection  of  some 
experiences  of  his  childhood  than  of  the  events  of  last  year.      One  of 
tlie  memories  that  seemed  most  fresh  was  his  first  sight  of  Glonclg. 
It  appeared  to  come  back  to  him  with  such  brightness  that  the  words, 
"1  mind  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday,"  recurred  in   his  narrative  Uke 
the    burden   of  a  refrain,      lie   was   born  in  a  neighbouring  glen, 
divided  from  the  broad  upper  reaches  of  tUenelg  by  a  pass  of  con- 
sidorable  height.     Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  he  had  never  been  out 
of  bis  lonely  native  glen,  hut  was  tUen  taken  by  hi»  mother  across 
the  ridge  into  Glenelg.      When  they  readied  the  top  of  the  pass,  and 
were  able  to  look  down,  the  sight  ho  saw  filled  him  with  never- 
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forgotten  wonder.     Tlie  numbers  of  1iouse«,  the   waTing  fields  of 
'oats,  the  kaUyartlB  and   potato  plots,  the  cattle  browBing  ou  the  biU- 
si^ei,  the  men  and  wi>aicii   at  their  work,  formed  a  panorama  that 
0lled  him  with  admiration.      It  iraa  the  first  revelation  to  his  young 
oind  of  the  busy  world.     Let  any  one  stand  on  the  same  ridge  now, 
^d  alt  he  will  see  is  a  wide  expanse  of  rough  and  deteriorating  pas- 
ture, with  hardly  a  sign  of  human  life  except  only  the  miacd  frag- 
]jients  of  long-abandoned  huts.* 

Such  cases  as  these  might  bo  multiplied  indefinitely.t  Bat  there 
ii  no  need.  It  must  he  obvious  enough  that  when  the  crofters  ask 
foe  more  land,  and  the  reply  is  made  that  there  is  none  to  girc  them, 
this  reply  cannot  be  accepted  in  a  bald,  literal  sense.  What  it  mast 
Dttn  is,  that  such  land  as  was  once  under  crofters,  and  might  sustain 
them  again,  is  now  engrossed  by  other  and  more  important  interests, 
which  ought  not  to  he  Histurlied.  What  arc  those  interests?  They 
sie  those  of  landlords,  large  farmers,  and  sportsmen,  especially 
deer-stalkers  and  the  growing  clasa  of  deer-hutchers.  The  two 
bller  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  The  physical  rigour,  and  skill, 
sud  pluck,  and  patience  needful  for  real  deer-stalking  compel  us  to 
sekiwwicdgc  it  as  a  manly  sport,  though  we  may  retain  our  opinion 
that  there  is  no  room  for  It  in  this  little  island.  But  wbeu  we  hear 
fif  gentlemen  ordering  deer  to  he  driven  at  a  convenient  distance  in 
fropt  of  them,  that  thpy  may  Blauglitrr  the  creatures  nt  ease — even 
firing  from  au  easy-chair  drawn  up  to  an  open  windoir — Tfc  can  only 
wocdcr  why  such  people  do  not  take  a  turn  at  the  butcher's  shambles  '. 
it  wonM  be  quite  as  good  "  sport,"  and  would  not  require  such  a  waste 
of  land.  For  our  present  pur[H>sc,  however,  deer-butchcra  and  decr- 
sulkers  are  all  one  ;  for  they  equally  insist  that  some  three  thousand 

»iquare  miles  and  more  of  Scottish  land  shall  be  abstracted  from  every 
Other  nse  to  he  given  up  to  them.  But  the  landlords  and  the  large 
/imners  demand  onr  first  consideration. 

As  to  landlords,  it  is  impo«*ibIc  within  the  range  of  this  paper  to 
iliscuH  the  ultimate  principles  by  which  their  rights  are  cither 
UQctioned  or  limited.     But  even   though  the  rights  of  Scottisli 

*  The  KhoTe-mrntinnrd  nM  ^ntlomnn  aoRompunleil  iti«  sotn«  tsfl«s  to  the  bout,  uul 
ki«  lart  wnnU  ab  I  vtcppol  m  were,  '*  Vuu  trill  Iw  writing  ■otnetbing  about  this ;  nnd  if 
vna  <lo,  lemennber  itut  wa  m«  all  utiKtiPil  «icL  our  yuunu  lain]."  This  oomminioa  I 
uiiui>t  oeglect.     It  only  coafimiB  whiit  X  lis^vc  Kiid  alr«tdy  h  to  ths  soeud  (eeliiig  in 

t  I  will  here  »ilil  101110 nthcr  ouea  meuttoned  tn  tnc,  all  un  tlienwinlMiiI.  filcn«tnitb- 
limr,  ftUwt  tvciity-two  milM  Ion^>,  !•  uid  to  have  BiipportMl  formerly  110  (atntltM. 
I  caoaoc  gqimtlM  tb«  nuinbor,  bot  at  Ul  wonts  it  vru  conndemble.  AU  this  is  now 
nwlcrilMr  alone,  beiog  held  by  Mr.  Wirmi*.  (Jlen  CAtmrich,  in  Strntlielus,  fortncHy 
Ivd  e^bt  crrifunt;  towasliipa.  hut  liow  m&ny  fiunilMW  tlwrv  went  in  eacJi  1  covld  noc 
ban.  That  olita  i«  now  under  door  nluue.  beiiijj  held  by  Mr.  Wiuau*.  filea  AiTric. 
likavM  ID  .strAthclOKi,  had  nnce  crortcn,  and  this  slfo  ia  now  under  deer  olona,  being 
isl4  by  Mr.  Wmana.  In  Achus^ihriliich.  now  L'lrd  Wimhornc'i  forest,  and  given  orar 
i>  daer,  tbero  irer«,  an  lut*  iv>  ISIi^l,  i£  I  mii  ri^litly  infocmed,  aix  crofting  fnmilioa. 
^W»  ii  no  rowdu  wliy  I  Niiould  not  cive  tbo  Uiune  of  my  informant— Mr.  Fartjubar 
"Mm,  ahephcH.  Loohalith.  whoae  knowledge  of  local  history  has  be«Q  found 
Ibroa^hly  Lnutworlby  wherovor  I  could  leal  it. 
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laudlorcts  vere  a«  UDlimited  and  mdefeasible  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
iroulil   make  tliem,  there  are   not   muxiy  now  who  ia  the  light    of 
eipcrieuco  will  maiutaiu  that  the   Uighlaud  clearances  seneU  the 
real  and  lustiug  iuteresls  of  the  laudlord  cias^i.     There  is  a   marvel- 
lous moral  uciity  in  tlju  various  phases  of  ilcernal  Power  wherever 
mail    ia   concerned.      Ilovrcrcr  shocked   we  may  be   at  the    Divine 
arrangements  fur  the  feeding  of  tigers,  boa- constrictors,  and  sharks, 
yet  where  man  is  concerned  we  never  have  cause  to  complain  that 
ficIFiBhtLess  or  cruelly  works  well  in  the  long  run  for  those  who  may 
ftcck  profit  thereby.      It  is  not  only  conscience  that  resents  it;  not 
only  the   sympathies   of   our  kind    that  are  revolted.      Even    the 
physical  world,  in  alt  its  climatic,  chcraicalj  and  physiological  workings^ 
somehow  rebukes  any  attempt  of  man  to  outrage  moral  law.     Thua^ 
slave  labour  docs  not  pay  so  well  as  free  labour ;  the  selfish  protec- 
tion of  trade  interests  in  the  long  run  ruins  the  protected  ;   and  we 
arc  now  Hading  another  illustration  of   the  moral  working  of  the 
physical  world,  wherever  man  is  concerned,  in  the  Nemesis  falllug  upon 
present  Scottish  landlords  for  the  sins  of  their  predecessors.    Crofters 
were  evicted    to   make  room    for    sheep,  because   sheep-runs  were 
expected  to  he  always  more  profitable  to  the  landlord.      But^  after  a 
not  «'ery  long  s]jell  of  high  rents  and  large  profits,  Australia  spoiled 
the  wool  market.      The  endeavour   to   secure   better  prices  by  the 
introduction  of  fifaecp  with  hncr  wool  increased  expenses,  because  of 
tlie  comparative  delicacy  of  the  new  breed.     Then,  as  stated  above, 
it  lias  been  found  that  the  mountain  pastures,  whcu  grazed  by  sheep 
alone,  continually  deteriorate.*    The  burning  of  heattier  and  bracken 
has  beeu  kept  within  far  too  narrow  limilSj  fur  fear  of  injuring  the 
shootings.    And  tlie  general  result  of  all  these  changes  has  beeu  that 
the  expenses  of  sheep  farming  have  grown,  while  the  selling  pricea 
of  wool  and  sheep  have  diminished.     As  a  consequence,  hindlords 
have  been  constantly  importuned  for  reductions  or  remissions  of  rent 
They  naturally  prefer  to  return  a  percentage,  hoping  for  better  time*. 
But  better  times  do  not  come;  and  amongst  those  best  able  to  form 
B  judgment  tlicre  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  that  the  rents  at  preaent 
paid  cannot  be  kept  up,  that  there  must  he  yet  a  very  serious  fall, 
and  that,  altogether  apart  from  the  supposed  plundering  dcsigus  of 
Eadical  agitators,  landlords   will   have  to  face  a  loss.      Meanwhile 
large  farmers  struggle  as  best  they  can  to  carry  out  the  engagements 
of  their  leases,  relying  ou  the  forbearance  of  their  landlords,  whicb, 
to  speak  fairly,  is  generally  and  even  generously  conceded ;   while 
those   who  have   the   opportunity   and  would   gladly   abandon   the 
husiness   are   pnTVCuted    from   doiug  so  by  the   enormous  sacrifices 
demanded  of  tlicni  when  Ihcy  attempt  to  dispose  of  their  stock  in  aa 
always   falling   market.      Crofters  also   are  diseoutcuted  with  thor' 

•  See  &gU  p.  635. 
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vmts,  KoA  not  witbont  mwon ;  for  in  thfir  new  m>tl1rrufn(«  ihnj 
^enenllr  par  st  &  proportionallv  higher  ralr  Uiau  th<>  Inrf^  farmm. 
On  k  Twiev  of  the  whole  circumstances  it  cannot.  Imt  \)c  conMtloiTil 
Bkelr  tliat  had  the  old  generation  of  croften  ticnn  altownl  la  remain 
-vfaere  ihe^r  were,  the  landlords  would  hare  been  in  ttpitrr  l>Ugltt 
tch<isy  than  they  are  now — except  for  one  resource  to  bo  mcnUoned 
presently. 

But  eren  as  things  are  now,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  landuwnen 

that  croflers  shonld  be  prevented  from  takinit  n]\,  wliorevrr  |>ohiiIIjI«, 

tbe  old  crofting  grounds  now  merged  in  slicc|i-niriB.     The  ililllciilty 

is  constautlr  raised^  that  even  were  the  loA^ohohlerii  dispoiml  uf,  tho 

crofters  could  not  restock  the  ancient  holdii)K«,  wliilo  tnoat  uwueN 

would  be  unable,  and  none  havo  much  ciicourngomont,  to  advanoo 

them  money.     This  objcctiuu  i»  iudcvd   fatul  to  any  nMuigrntion  as 

sudden  and  extensive  as  the  clearances  were,  unlrrM  ( iovorntncnt  loans 

were  ieeued,  or  local  authorities  wore,  as  uilv(H,-ntn(]   \iy  Mr.  ('hnm- 

herUin,  to  step  into  the  place  of  luudlonlit.      Hut  the  same  dillieuHy 

does  uot  affect  partial  and  tentative  movements  of  the  kind,  and  tlieae 

would  soon  bring  others  in  their  train.     All  round  the  eondts^  whi'm 

crofters  now  are  mainly  crowded,  there  arc  men  still  in  (he  prime  of 

life  wEio  have  saved  a  little  money  from  wages  earned  at  son  or  olhoT' 

wise.     They  may  not  be  many  in  numtwr;  but  they  arc  enrmf(h  to 

Dike  a  start  with.    They  havo  relatives  in  various  |>art<i  of  the  world, 

wlio  woold  be  willing  and  able  to  help  them.    In  faet,  irrctpectlva  of 

otnshipy  the  Highlanders  in  Chicago  are  raiding  money  to  help  Iho 

Jtfitical  Ktion  of  their  friends  at  home,  and  they,  and  Withers  pfo* 

b^,  would  not  be  le»  willing  to  aid  by  a  iy«t«m  of  secnred  lo«fic 

fifct^  run  of  reaettlement   in   the   old   t^fwnfthipM,     Bnt   fit 

the  men  thevuelves  nor  tlteir  h«ck«r<  would  look  at 

whicb  did  not  promine  at  lea«t  a*  mn«h  secnrity  «•  I*. 

hf  biah  tenants.     f>i«e  them  5tity  of  tennre  at  Mp 

nry  lov  after  all   that  han  happened  — with  fnw 

:  ti  tike  Qennre,  and  there  are  noc  waatiog  n^n  who  wonid  hniltf 

[liaiues,  and  fence  and  recbtim  !)ome  plot  of  ontbla  hnd. 

^V  s^^K  t&ey   would  require    a  proportionate   ar^A  of   nHHmtna 

flv  wall;  and  aa  they  generally  erpect  to  pay  their  rent  hf 

:ailbireattli^lka:pnnnc,if  a<  pfD9ersxteat,.  would  «ertainly 

AriMnmtB,  and  ««dll  paobafcty  fasjpnwtt.     9ach  a  method  of 

wnnld  he  sbv,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Mw 

will  )ie  rvtntcnc  with  it.      But  it  ha*  the  arfvanCege  of  being 

iRi  ihti  laodlnrda  onw,  withoQC  any  change  ia  tbetaw — for  thtfy 

***!&  pncticatly  insert  "  the  three  ft "  m  a  I«3M» — and  one  of  firi> 

Id   coMw  <if  the   kind   would  set   hondrcd"   of  young   men 

and  «aviug,  and  correspoudin)^  with  forei^  eoumnff.  with  a 

^'v*  tn  •  itmilar  chance.    Thia,  it  im  saul,  wonld  reduce  the  landlord 

nu.  xiTtit.  ss 
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"  to  a  mere  rent-charger  "  on  the  plots  thus  diaposed  of.  Qaiie  ly. 
but  as  tldagm  are  going  no-tr^  manr  landlorda,  or  their  children,  nui  | 
fair  chance  of  having  no  rent  at  all  to  charge,  aad  of  haviug  to  tun 
crofters  thcm»clvcfl.  Then  the  question  arises,  supposing  laci  u] 
arrangement  would  be  a  happ^r  resource  for  landlords  if  made  Tolna, 
tarily,  why  should  it  he  a  bad  thing  if  done  compuUorily,  and 
the  operation  of  public  funds?  I  cannot  answer;  though  I  wiibtf 
could  be  doue  otherwise.  Whatet'er  might  be  the  fate  of  nte- 
payers  ur  taxpayers,  looking  at  the  present  prospects  of  limt 
owners,  it  would  eccm  that  ou  the  whole  the/  would  do  ireU  to 
adrocatc  such  a  scheme  themselves. 

To  the  case  of  the  large  farmers  not  so  much  space  need  be  d^ 
Totcd.  The  arable  farmers  of  the  east  coast  are  scarcely  affeclai 
by  the  quDslion.  W'hciro  crofters  abound  and  are  crying  for  man 
land,  the  largo  holdings  arc  mostly  those  of  aheep  grazifrs^  lhA 
there  are  not  many  who  would  not  bo  only  too  glad  to  be  out  c^ 
the  buaincss,  if  only  tbey  were  released  from  tlicir  covenants,  ami 
could  secure  a  reasonable  amount  for  their  stock.  The  apponcilif 
hoaLilc  attitude  aiisumcil  hy  Homo  of  them  before  the  Commiiisiou  m 
due  to  an  apprehension  that  their  ranges  of  pasture  were  to  be  curtailal 
and  mutilated  without  any  adequate  consideration  or  compcnsatioo. 
"  We  want  more  land  **  said  the  inhabitants  of  Altnasow,  a  totm- 
ship  in  Lochalsb.  '*  Well,''  said  the  Commissioucrs,  "  where  could 
you  Gud  it  ?  "  ''  Oh,  there's  plenty  land  in  Conchra  " — a  Ui^  »li«p 
farm  iu  the  neighbourhood.  "  We  want  more  land,"  repeated  tie 
tcuauls  of  Ardclvc,  ou  the  other  side  of  the  same  farm.  "  C&a  tub 
point  to  any  land  available  ?  ''  "  Oh,  there's  plenty  land  in  Coadira." 
^'uw,  when  the  sume  question  and  the  same  answer  were  repeatetj  1^ 
one  ur  two  otitcr  townships  bordering  ou  CouchrBf  the  holder 
that  farm,  a  gentleman  of  real  sympathy  with  the  peojile,  ta^ 
very  well  be  pardoned  if  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  family  of 
own  to  provide  for.  Ve(,  as  a  rule,  sheep- fanning  in  general 
now  become  sucli  a  desperate  struggle  against  adverse  circumi 
that  holdings  are  being  continually  lessened,  if  nut  wholly  abauc 
by  desire  of  the  tenant ;  and  if  only  the  difUculty  of  tiudiug 
market  for  the  stock  could  be  met,  tbere  would  be  so  many  cases  i 
the  biud  that  land  enough  would  be  found  for  crofters. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  land  that  is  surrendered  by 
farmers?  A  distinguished  member  of  the  late  commission,  Ca 
of  LoehicI,  has  given  a  somewhat  startling  answer  to  this  qui 
in  "  A  Defence  of  Beer  Forests,"  contributed  to  the  Aagust  nui 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  "With  commendable  candour  he  st 
at  the  outset  a  fact  which,  in  the  view  of  all  land-lav  rcfonne 
enormously  aggravates  the  diCficulty  of  the  caae  he  undertakes 
maintaiu.     lie  tells  us  that  "  for  everr  acre  of  mountaia  land 
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igBfdoyed  ' — that  is,  as  ilccr  forest — "  in  1810,  there  are  at  least 
en  in  the  prcscut  year/*  Surety  there  has  been  nothing  like  this 
aBCC  the  creation  of  the  New  Forest  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
^iid  lomc  of  the  reasons  suggested,  or  at  least  "  operative  causcb  '' 
mijncd,  for  this  extraordinary  reversion  in  the  heart  of  an  "ovcr- 
jnpalated  ''•  country  to  the  hunting  stage  oT  savage  society,  are 
ilmott  as  surprising.  They  are  "an  increasing  love  of  8{>ort  and  a 
tigher  appreciation  of  wild  scenery ;  improved  communication, 
iffording  aeress  to  regions  hitherto  almost  unexplored;  iLccutuu- 
fttioD  of  wealth  among  tlie  trading  and  commcreial  classes;  and 
■it,  not  least,  the  genius  of  Sir  Edwin  Lnndsccr,  whose  unrivaltcd 
licturcs  and  skclchea,  representing  the  habits  and  aspect  of  red  deer 
ntiicirwild  statu,  have  familiarised  us  with  each  ever-changing 
ibue  of  forest  life/' 

These  words  suggest  some  questions  which  wc  cannot  help  pausing 
p  ask.  How  many  people  are  included  by  the  pronoun  *'  ns  "  in  the 
Mclaafle?  What  proportion  of  the  thirty-one  millions  inhabiting 
^mt  Britain  can  enjoy  the  delight  of  verifying  Sir  Edwin  Laudsecr's 
octores  by  shooting  "the  red  deer  in  their  wild  state?"  Arc  they 
ine  thuusauJ  all  told  ?  We  decline  to  include  the  gillies.  Now,  the 
ilea  of  the  deer  forests,  increasing  tenfold,  as  Mr.  Cameron  tells  us, 
n  forty-five  years,  has  reached  close  on  2,000,000  acres,  or  more 
Ilia  3,0(>0  stjuarc  miles.  That  is,  a  proportion  of  the  population 
mbably  not  exceeding  a  thirty-onc  thousandth  part  of  the  nation 
tare  about  three  square  miles  apiece  kept  as  a  wilderness  for 
sporl.  Again,  is  it  not  a  sitignlar  anticlimax  that  "  improved 
lUDication,  affording  access  to  regions  hitherto  almost  uncx- 
1,"  should  result  only  in  the  exclusion  of  pastoral  industry  and 
ma  travel  ?  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  ("ameron  expresses  a 
ianful  indignation   against   Mr.   Bryce's   "  Access    to    Mountains 

E"  as  an  expedient  for  "worrying  to  death/'  not  the  deer,  bat 
'  alleged  owners.  So,  then,  improved  communication  is  to  be  oC 
lu  use  to  any  one  but  a  privileged  fraction  of  the  population, 
Uaoaaling  to  one  thirty-one  thousandth  of  the  whole.  There  is 
Uotber  of  the  "  operative  causes "  which  goes  much  nearer  to  the 
iMut  of  the  matter ;  I  refer  to  the  "  accumulation  of  wealth  amoug 
pH  trading  and  commercial  elaascs."  Let  us  recall  one  or  two 
IfBcimens  of  the  operation  of  this  cause. 

I  A  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  the  manngcment  of  Highland 
BRperty  told  me  that  he  hail  been  consulted  on  the  value,  for 
IpHteral  occupation,  of  a  range  of  mountain  land  comprising  about 
I'CtOOO  acres.  He  thought  that  as  pa-sturc  it  might  be  worth  £200 
A  number  of  crofters  olfered  to  club  together  and  take  it 
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at  X'lU).  la  the  event  it  was  let  at  £l,DOO  a  year  asdcci 
similar  tract  nf  0,500  acres  formed  part  of  a  large  shcep-r 
visitciL  myself.  It  is  on  tlic  cittatc  oP  oiic  of  the  l)est 
dc&crvciUy  rcapcctcd  laniHoriia  in  Scotland.  Tbc  farmer  wi 
from  tbe  (lc|)rcHston  alTccting  all  lilx  cinaa,  and  was  anxiou 
liis  rcsponai  bill  tics.  The  landlord,  to  meet  his  views,  sep 
area  from  the  holdinfi^,  and  deducted  .£160  from  the  rent  a 
of  the  detached  portion.  There  was  an  instant  coropctitit 
forest^  and  it  was  let  for  this  purpose  at  a  rent  of  jt 
is  cTidcut,  theu,  that  the  "  accumulation  of  wealth  "  in  o 
of  society  is  a  very  powerful  cause  indeed  of  the  cxtenau 
forests.  fl 

Hut  even  Mr.  Cameron  does  not  contend  that  the  rnak 
of  obtainable  rent  is  in  itirclf  a  suilicient  reason  fur  such  I 
ment  of  land.  The  principles  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Ai 
undoubtedly  inroI%'e  this,  though  an  amiable  inconsiste 
probably  prevent  him  from  carrying  them  out.  If  a  1 
juetitied  iu  putting  his  land  to  any  purpose  that  will  brii 
the  highest  rent,  the  whole  north  of  Scotlaud  might  be  af 
ten  years ;  for  there  ore  no  bounds  to  what  rich  people  •% 
"  sport."  But  a  much  more  plausible  argument  than  tli 
landlords  is  the  hold  dcclaratian,  that  "if  deer  forests  we» 
abolished  or  rendered  impossible  by  harassing  1c;pslat)on,  ae? 
of  the  land  in  the  Highlands  now  under  deer  would  bcunai 
any  other  purpose ;  "  and  ihis  the  champion  of  deer-forests  p 
he  says/'  to  prove."  Now,  of  course  it  is  impossible  fyf  any  < 
present  writer  to  compete  in  knowledge  of  such  a  subject  wil 
cate  bearing  the  historic  name  of  Camerou  of  Ijocbiel.  I  m 
however,  that  ibis  name  is  appeoded  to  the  lieport  which 
"  the  evidence  on  this  head  is  very  conflicting,"  *  and  that 
brought  forward  "cases  where  undoubtedly  land  now  ui 
had  been  furnicrly  occupied  by  crofters,  and  where  croft 
again  be  located."  And  agaiu  :  "  It  is  of  course  true  ihw 
few  deer  forests  where  an  occasional  cjiot  of  hard  green  1 
not  be  found  which  would  be  available  for  a  crofter's  resi 
cultivation."  Then  the  Keport  proceeds  to  minimize  ai 
away  these  admissions,  hut  not,  I  think,  with  complete  su( 
altogether  this  vital  issue  receives  very  scant  treatment  in 
paragraph  assigned  to  it.  But  further,  Mr.  Cameron's  " 
vehemently  controverted,  by  men  of  Immblcr  station  indect 
have  painful  cause  for  far  more  practical  knowledge  than  e 
claim.  Besides,  the  "  proof"  ia  only  a  demonstration,  han 
in  the  present  state  of  affaim,  that  large  sheep  farms  are  ] 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  actual  alternative  proposed, 

•  B«I)ort,  p.  83. 
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«f  mountain   pasture   to   crofters,  he   lias   notliing  to   say  but  that 

Mirnmcr  shielings  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  that  "  they  paid  a  rent 

» imall  as  to  be  harilly  worth  taking  into  account,"  that  "  to    rcio- 

M&tc  Tillage  commuuitics  in  the  heart  of  the  Itoss-shirc  forests  would 

rnjoire  an  cxpcaditure  of  capital  wholly  incommensurate  with  tho 

rciums,"  and  that  in  the  abBeuce  of  deer  forests  the  crofters  would 

fce  crushed  by  rates  and  taxes.      Now,  if  this   convinced   the   people 

■loit  concerned,  a  "  southron  "  would  hare   nothing  to  say,  however 

nucfa  he  might  wonder  at  their  facility  of  helicf.     But  it  does  not 

4oanace   them.     The  very   same   improvement  of  communications 

vbich  is  urged  as    a  reason  for   making    the   Highlands  simply  an 

Eoglish  playground,  would  very  possibly  make  summer  pasturing  ou 

tlie  high  mouutains  easier  of  arrangement  than  iu  the  last  century. 

la  almost  all  deer  forests  tiie  neighbauring  luhabitants  can  point  out 

ilio  portions  that   were  formerly  attached   as  mountain   pasture  to 

«raftiDg  townshijis.     It  is  true  that  the  rent  obtainable  was  very 

aall,  and  would  he  very  small  nowj  but  tbc  people  wholly  deny — 

aad  I  am  bound  to  say  tliat   I    agree  with  them — that  this   is  any 

sofficient  reason  why  they  should  have  bccu  driven  oil'  the  land,  or 

wby  they  should  not  be  restored  to  it  now.      As   to   the  rates,  they 

are  willing  to  take  their  chance;  and  as  to  the  expenditure  of  capital 

by  landlords,  they  do  not  ask  it. 

So  far  as  my  own  opinion  is  cooccmed,  1  do  not  like  Govcrnmcat 

loaos,  or  public  loans  of  any  kind,  to  private  individuals,  if  they  can 

Ik  avoided.     But  landlords  have  not  always  shown  a  strong  ohjec- 

ti(m  to  theu  in  their  own  case ;  and  tu  Trclaud  the  Legislature  has 

■dmowledged  that  the  far-reachiug  results  of  historic  wrougs  may 

©Knpel  such   an    expedient.     Nor    do  I  like  a  sudden   revolution; 

kt  sometimes    a    prolonged    resistance    to    obviously    just   claims 

■ikes  it  ioevitable,  aa  suggested  already.     If  even  now  entcr[)riB- 

i*g  young  men  of  the  crofter  class,  who  have  saved  a  little  money, 

CQUid  be  planted  in  deserted  glens,  with  absolute  security  of   tenure 

Wd  adequate   mountain   pasture,  at    a  sufficiently  low   rent,    they 

VOtild  content  themselves   with  a  very  poor  livelihood   at  first,  for 

1^  certainty  of  retaining  the  fruits  of  their   industry.      They  would 

ptdually    establish    themselves,  and    others    would     follow.      But 

pwUhly  it   la   too   late   for  that,  niid  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of 

•unicipal  or  coromunol  landholding  and   laiul-lctting  may  be  tried 

^  in  the  Highlands.     It  is  advocated  by  the  present  member  for 

Bft»-shirc,  and  other  landlords  are  inclined  to  sec  i'l  it  the  best  chance 

^*  lettlrmcnt.      But  whether  the  process  he  gradual  or  sudden,  the 

fnwnt  system  is  doomed.  Througho'UiMr.Camerou'*"  Defence"  there 

"Hi  an  undertone  of  foreboding  that  the  end  is  iu>t  far  off.    So  far 

•"leer  forests  arc  concerned,  there  is  a  conlident  and  well-grounded 

that   Mr.  Winans  will   be  their  destroyer.      Indeed  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  obncn'c  his  scumful  progrcM  from  hill  to  hill,  or  to  roafk. 
tbc  stcrti  (IctiTrainntion  with  which  he  enforces  the  rights  of  property 
OTcr  some  eight  hundred  square  miles,  without  suspecting  that,  as  an 
envoy  of  the  AmeriCRn  democracy,  he  is  bent  ou  teaching  the  proud 
Britishers  a  lesson  on  the  antiquated  absnrdity  of  their  inslitntiooi. 
He  wishes  to  »how  them  that  under  their   land  laws  a  man  who  hs» 
UDlimited  money,  and  a  determinatiou  to  uae  it,  may  grasp  whole 
counties   far   more  easily  thau  an   armed  iuvader,  and  exercise  the 
strictest  rights  of  conquest  with  impunity.     And  therefore  he  ncrtr 
misses  an  opportunity  of  fresh  auiicxations.     If  a  lease  falls  out  or* 
leaseholder  sliows  weakness,  the  landlord  is  besieged  with  nc^otiatioet 
for  an  cular^meut   of  this  American   province   ia  Britain.    Aatl 
when  the  negotiation  Bucccirdii,  stipulations  arc  made  for  the  futuip-j 
acquisition  of  any  neighbouring  farms  not  on  the  instant  BTiilaUti 
No  unhallowed  intrusion  is  tolerated  in  these  vast  solitudes.     Wloij 
happened  to  a  pet  lamb  we   all   know.     But   still   further  to  awntoj 
slow  islanders  to  the  humour  of  the  situation,  the  British  eidKnusJ 
was  recently  ordered  off,  and  bad  to  retire,  ballleil,  before  the  mLnlom 
of  the  American  potentate.     It  is  of  course  quite  imposwUc  m 
suppose  that  Mr.  "VViuaus  can  find  an  adequate  retnrn  for  hiseiptt«j 
diture  in  an  occusioual  shot  at  a  stag.     This  pleasure  ia  to  be  cDJojei,] 
at  much  less  expense,  and  under  much  more  eidting  circania 
iu  the  still  bigger  wildcrnessea  of  his  native  land.      He  mast  sordfj 
have  greater  objects  ia  view.      He  may  design  to  teach  bow  ridicokw 
it  is  for  our  aristocracy  to  suppose  that  in  a  Uttlc  island  like  oBtiJ 
they  eai]  always  And  room  for  the  sports  appropriate  to  lite  gigutin 
West.     He  may  wish  to  show  to  what  monstrous  issues   their 
of  exchisivciicsa  may  be  carried,  and  how  untenable  their  uotioai 
proprietary  rights  may  be  when  pushed  to  logical  consequences.  Ba 
whatever  his  intentions,  the  croflers  regard  him  as  a  frieud  ;  aod  *t 
their  cry  for  more   hinrf   ia  answered,  they  and  their  childrea  liB' 
retain  a   grateful  memory  of  the  man  who  made  their  oppoDenttj 
ridiculous. 

J.  ALUUfSON'  PlCTOS. 


OBSTRUCTION  TO  LAND  TENURE 
REFORM. 


TH1?Il£  is  no  more  nncompromUing  defender  of  a^iculturaj 
abuses  than  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  upon  whose  article  iti  the 
October  number  of  this  Review,  curiomly  eutitled  "  Land  B«fonnei»" 
I  deiire  to  make  a  few  remarks.  It  seems  scarcely  an  cxaggeratioB 
to  ny  that.  In  the  Duke's  opinioa,  CTerytiuug  U  fur  the  beet  iu  the 
beit  of  all  possible  agricultnrml  worlds,  existing  under  tlie  English 
^vtem  of  land  tenure.  Kren  limited  ownership  in  laud  has  in  bin 
an  almost  entbusiasiic  apologist,  as  he  declares,  not  only  that  "  tb« 
hdt  and  most  liberallj  managed  estates  have  been,  and  now  are,  the 
estates  of  old  families  held  under  Tahoos  forms  of  settlement,"  but 
that  even  upon  ^mall  estates  "tlie  opefBtion  of  limited  ouuen»hip 
»w  less  faronrable,  not  because  there  was  less  motire  to  improve, 
but  because  there  w&»  leas  power  to  do  so  from  the  limited  rentaL'' 
Por  mj  own  part,  I  am  di^wsed  to  the  opinion  that  the  movement 
ttk  CsTonr  of  free  trade  in  land  is  a  morcment  in  the  wrong  direction, 
VUsmoeh  as  it  cQConraKes  the  unoonstitational  idea  of  abaolnte 
Owaenhip  in  land.  It  may  be  admitted,  too,  that  some  of  Iht  iMrge 
Settled  estates  are  amoug  the  best  and  most  libcrallr  Twimitgwft  in 
*hm  kingdom.  Still,  to  say  that  limited  ownership  does  not  dii' 
I'OiDige  the  motive  to  improve,  erco  ou  small  estates,  is  ao  maai- 
'^tlf  erroneons.  that  any  one  who  makes  that  statement  standa 
"clf-convicted  of  bliud  prejudice  aud  bias,  and  cannot  lail  on  that 
*<:cDtu)t  to  iojore  his  owu  side.  Nearly  all  the  large  estates  iu  the 
*^«mtr7  are  settled  estates,  and  Bome  of  them  are  well  and  UberaUf 
'^^^aaged,  to  spite  of,  and  nut  because  of,  tlieir  Msttlement  There 
*«>tiit  be  leas  motive  to  improve  when  the  owner  of  an  eetate  knows 
^^>at  any  money  which  he  spends  wiU  be  so  much  added  to  the 
health  of  his   too  fortunate  heir,  and   so  much   drawn   from   the 
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property  wlncli  he  might  leave  to  his  other  children  c 
At  nearly  every  oae  admiU  this,  U  ia  Dot  worth  while  to 
the  paiut,  aad  I  proceed  to  deal  with  those  porlioo*  of 
paper  which  iurolve  what  appears  to  me  to  be  far  mon 
queatious. 

The  pnDcipal  object  of  the  Dniic  of  Argyll's  article 
be  to  advocate  the  contlDoaDcc  of  the  existiag  onc-stded 
the  management  of  land.  The  owner,  he  thioki, 
perfect  liberty,  while  the  tenant  should  be  kept  in  a  strai 
He  objects  first  to  the  tenant  being  allowed  to  s( 
provcments,  and  secondly  to  his  being  allowed  freedom 
his  own  business.  Further  freedom  which  he  would  se 
landlord,  and  nominally  to  the  tenant  also,  is  freedom 
bargain  as  to  rent.      Let  us  consider  each  of  these  pointi 

When  one  man  farms  land  owned  by  another  he  ineri 
his    property   with   the  owner's  property.     Consequent 
tyatem  of  landlord  and  tenant,  there  Is  no  choice  betwecd 
tion  of  dual  ownership  in  land  and  con^scation.     Thai 
law  and  simple  plan  "  was  to  adopt  the  latter  altenikth 
sttU  in  Toguc  to  a  serious  extent,  though  there  is  not 
confiacatc  in  these  days  uf  agricultural  depression   as 
prosperous  times.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  does  not  deny 
giring  an  outgoing   tenant   some  amount  of  compeuni 
improvements.     Indeed,  that  fundamental  question  d 
within   the  scope  of  the  article   now  under  considcratioi 
particular  method   of   compensation,  and    not  compena^ 
against  which  the  Duke  utters  his  protest.     Still,  as  th^ 
method   in  question   ia   now  advocated  on  account  of  to 
the  only  methods  yet  tried  in  Kngland  or  Scotland — a  fi| 
the  Duke  has  materially  helped  to  produce — the  whole  a^ 
be  briefly  noticed  iu  pawing.     The  only  plan  of  compeni 
in  Great  Britain  before  the  second  Agricultural  Holdin  "" 
into  force— for  the  first  Act  left  contract  entirely  free, 
for   nothing — was  that  of  leaving   each  tenant  to  m 
bargain  he  could  for  his  own  protection.     The  failure  of 
notorious,  though  out  of  it  there  grew  up  in  a  few  ooun 
more  or  less  niggardly  towards  tenaats,  which  acquired  j 
law.     When   this   failure  came   to  be   generally  admtt^ 
never  by  tlie  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  "  homily  to  landlwds  "  « 
the   form  of  an  Act  of   Parbament,  and   produced   abo4 
effect  as  a  speech  by  Sir  Wilfrid   Iawroh  on  the   beaul 
option  would  produce  upon  an  audience  of  licensed  rictnal 
came  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883,  which  no 
legal*        '*v  to  tenants  for  the  less  costly  of  their  i 
8(  thcin  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  Ian 
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diould  be  foolish  cnougU  to  execute  iniprovcmcntB  of  j)crmanc&( 
mlue.  I  saj  that  the  Act  "  uotniaally  *'  gave  tki*  partial  locurity^, 
because  in  rcalit;  it  only  secures  tbe  balance,  if  auy,  of  tlio  catimalmt 
value  of  certain  improvementa  remaioiog  after  various  uufair  il«duo- 
tious  bare  been  made  and  heavy  expeuses  iucurrcd.  If  space  voro 
of  DO  importance,  it  vould  be  caay  to  show  that  in  the  cases  alrcndjr 
bried  uuder  the  Act  iit  Courts  of  Law  or  Arhitratiou,  the  tennuts 
have  received  little  or  nothiug.  As  a  rule,  tlic  tenant  has  himIc  a 
claim  for  impruvcmouts ;  tbo  latidtard  lias  made  n  couutcr-claim  for 
dilapidations  ur  breaches  of  antiquated,  atisurd,  and  entirely  niia> 
chievous  covenants;  the  judge,  or  umpire,  has  made  a  rough  guois 
ia  cutting  down  each  claim  ;  nnd  the  balance  has  been  nearly  or 
quite  absorbed  iu  legal  or  arbitration  cxpcnsesj  and  often  a  great 
deal  besides.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  every  one  who  has  read  his 
writings  knows,  denies  the  justice  of  giving  the  tenant  the  full  value 
of  his  improvements.  lie  is  the  real  author  of  the  amendment  to  tlio 
Act  of  1883,  moved  by  Sir  Michael  Ilicks-Bcach,  which  destroyed  tho 
principle  of  the  Act — payment  to  the  tenant  of  value  receivcil  by 
the  landlord  iu  respect  of  a  limited  number  of  improvements — by 
providing  for  the  deduction  of  a  supposititious  sum  "  due  to  the 
inherent  capabilities  of  tho  soil."  But  if  the  Act  had  been  as 
liberal  as  it  is  stingy,  if  it  had  given  the  tenant  secnrity  for  every 
improvement  that  he  makes,  its  system  of  comiiensation  by  valuation 
would  have  broken  down  only  less  completely  than  it  is  breaking 
down  now  to  this  extent,  but  the  remnant  of  compensation  not 
■wallowed  by  lawyers  or  arbitrators  would  have  been  larger. 

It   is  on  account  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of   the   arbitration 

system  that  free  sale  is  advocated.      The  advantages  of  tlio  latter 

l^an  are  obvious.      Under  it  the  expenses  would  be  smaller  than 

mder  the   former  plan.     Another   and   a  very  great  advantage  ia 

^M,  instead   of  submitting  bis  property  to  the  results  of  a  bliod 

chance,  and  a  single  chance,  nnleaa  be  risks  the  heavy  expenses  of  a 

llgal  appeal,  the  quitting  tenant  can  offer  and  offer  until  he  obtains 

-flu  foil  market  value  of  what  he  has  to  sell.     Some  tenanU  objeet 

Ihtt  in  such  times  of  depremon  aa  the  present  tbey  woaU  get  no 

oSer.     That  is  an  erroneows  ideft,  except  in  relaiioa  to  land  thtl  im 

'vortb  no  rent  at  all,  as  »  portion  of  the  letting  valoe  would  alwa^a* 

•Ten  in  the  most  deprttd  tinea,  heJoag  to  the  improving  teoaot, 

aad  the  more  be  had  iapfoied  the  larger  bis  share  would  be.     M 

■ay  nte,  he  wonld  get  the  fall  market  value  of  bis  improTemenU. 

nd  all  that  ibej  voald  be  worth  to  his  landlord.      U  ander  any 

■Jitem  the  landlord  had  t/>  p«y  more,  be  wonM  he  wronged,     Bwt, 

H  ia  forther  objected,  what  is  worth  ItUle  Of  nothing  lo-day  may  h« 

*«rdi  a  great  deal  a  few  yean  hence.      9o  far  am  there  ia  any  (riroM 

ia  this  otgeetin.  ic  applies  to  jodieial  rent  as  well  aa  to  the  marh«| 
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value  of  improvements,  and  is   therefore  self-destructive.     I  doal 
whether  a  tcnaat — at  any  rate  au  improving  tenant — could  be  found 
who,  having  ouc-o  had  the  right  of  free  sale,  would  gire  it  np 
favour  of  any  other  system  of  compensation. 
'  Concluding;  that  free  snle  would  lie  good  for  the  teoaiit,  let  ns 
how  it  would  affect  the  nation.     As  a  stimulus  to  improved  farming/ 
it  is  equal  to  absolute  ownership  of  the  land,  for  in  the  one  case  the 
farmer  has  just  aa  complete  a  property  in  his  improvements  as  he  haA 
in  the  other.     Nor   la  this    all ;  for,  other  things   iM-ing  equal,  the 
tenant  with  a  right  of  free  sale  has  more  money  to  spare  for  improve- 
ments than  the  occupying  owner  has.     Free  sale  has  never  yet  had 
a  fair  chance  anywhere  ;  but  the  public  advantage  of  even  limited 
free  sale  aa  it  has  long  existed  in  Ulster  needs  no  description, 
daases  arc  benefited    by   it,    except  landlords   with    felonious 
pensitics ;   and  labourer*  and  country  tradesmen  arc  especially  beni 
fited.      The  Duke  of  Argyll  makes  the  astounding  declaration  that 
"  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  it  is  neediest  for  the  law 
imdcrtnke   the  functions   which  naturally  belong   to   men   in   their' 
individual  capacity,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  ownership  of  agricnlturaL 
land.''^     There  is  here  a  begging  of  the  question  in  the   assnmptiod 
that    uncontrolled    license   iu  landlordism  "  naturally  "  belongs  t© 
the    owners  of  land ;  but  let  that   pass.     The    Duke  supports  his 
statement  by  saying  that  "  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  State,  and 
of  such  an  owner,  arc,  and  must  be,  tdcntical  iu   the   long  ran,"  as 
"  no  man  can  make   money  out   of  agricultural  land,  except   by  in- 
creasing its  produce."     Tn  reply  to   these  statements,  I   ftrst   object 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  interests  of  landlords  and  the 
State  are  in   all  respects  ideutical,  even  iu  the  long  run,  while  they 
certainty  are  not  in  tlic  short  run.     For  instance,  it  would  certainly 
be  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  State  to  imjiose  high  duties  on 
agricultural  produce,  while  it  would  as  certainly  he  advantageous  to 
landlords,  so  long  as  a  revolution  could  be  stared  off.      In  times  of 
ogriciittnral   prosperity,  again,  the  confiscation   of  tenants'  improve- 
ments in  increased  rent  has  put  millions  of  pounds  sterling  into  tbo- 
poekcte  of  landlords.     That  this  course  of  action  does  not  answer  i^ 
the  long  run  landowners  arc  now  finding  out  to  their  cost,  though  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  few  of  them  trace  the  effect  to  its  cause.      Evei^ 
if  the  interests  of  landlords  and  the  people  at  large  arc   identical  ii^ 
the  long  run,  it  does  uot   follow  that  State  action  is  not  needed  to 
compel  them  to  secure  those  interests.     Tlicy  may  not  be  wise  enough 
to  recognize  the  conditions  conducive  to  their  own  welfare,  or  they 
may  prefer  present  advantages  for  themselves  to  ultimate  benefits  tojl 
their  successors.     In  the  past  they  certaiuly  have  not  acted  for  the' 
welfare  of  the  State.     They  fought  against  tlie  repeal   of  ihc  Corn 
Duties  to  the  utmost,  and  they  have  always  resisted,  aud  resist  still. 
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|t    efforts  to  secure  to  tenants  a  legal  right  of  property  in  improve- 

irtCii^  effected  by  them.     Tlicrc  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  land- 

v>'r(3s  will  he  as  wise  in  the  tuturc  as  they  hare   been   foolish  in  the 

n^at.      Beside*,  aimrt  from  interests   in   the   pecuniary  sense   of  tho 

XiCTixt)  landlords   have  ahowu   that   they  ot'cen  value    privileges   and 

power  more  highly  than  money,     Por  ths   sake  of  game  they  hare 

devastated  the  crops  of  their  estates,  avowedly  acceptiug  lotrer  rents 

tbai^   'l>€y  otherwise  could  have  cummauded,  aud  certaiuty  not   in 

ihis  way  increasiug  the  produce  o£  the  soil   in   accordance  with  the 

ijitercsta  of  the  State.     AgitJUj  for  the  sake  of  political  powcr^  they 

bAVti  stifled  the  energies  of  their  tenants  by  keeping  thcni  iu  a  state 

of  slavish  dcpcndciiL-e,  satisfying  the  poor  men,  ptrhajn,  hy  miserable 

doles,  hut  not  iu  any  way  cumpeusatiDg  tho  public  fur  the  loss   of 

nroclucc  which  free  and  enterprisiog  farmers  vould  have  brought  out 

of  tlic  earth. 

Having  BO  far  conatdcrcd  the  effects  of  free  sale  upon  tenants  and 
tte  public  generally,  it  remains  to  consider  how  it  would  affect  land- 
lords.    In  the  first  place,  it  would  render  tenants  independent,  and 
thus  sweep  away  certain  privileges  and  powers  which  many  landlord* 
pri*e  highly.      It  would  also  prevent  "felonious   landlords"   from 
appropriating   their   tenants'  improvements.      But  it   by  no  racaua 
(allows  that  fjree  sale  would  be  iDJurious  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
[aitdJords  as  a  class  "  in  the  Long  run."     On  the  contrary,  it  would 
leud  to  keep  their  land  continuoasly  iu  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
ind  to  prevent  or  diminish  those  frcqucutly  recurring  falls  in  rent 
«hicU  have  taken  place  in  the  past.     If  for  a  time  it  should  decrease 
ihc  selling  value  of  laud,  this  would  be  only  because  it  would  take 
«My   the  unfair  powers  and  privileges  at  present  attaching  to  tho 
ownenbip   of  land.       But  if  my   contention    that  free    sale   would 
benefit  tcnanta  and  the  public  be  true,  landlords  would  soon  share  the 
adva.utage.     Land  would  sell  better  because  of  the  certainly  of  reot 
payment  and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  couutry.     Tho  Duke  cites 
tLc  case  of  Ireland  in  opposition  to  such  expectations,  but  he  himself 
explains  why  the  benefits  of  free  sale  have  not  told  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  the  greater  part   of  Ireland.      Seditions   agitation   is 
keeping  the  tenant*  from  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act,  tnrning 
their  attention  from  their  business,  and  raising  hope*  of  the  confiaca- 
ticm  of  their  landlords'  property.      But  in  Ulster,  where  alone  frrc 
sale  bos  had  half  a  chance  of  producing  its  natural  resulta,  landlonls 
as  well  as  tcoauts,  and   all  other  cla-^ses  of  the  people,  have  reaped 
peat  beueiit.      Did  land  sell  worse  or  better  in  UUlcr  than  iu  the 
™''  of   Ireland  when  free  sale  iu  a  modified  form  existed  iu  Ulster 
■J«ie  ?       There  is  no  need  to  answer  the  question.     When  the  Duke 
•^^^t^  iff  a  tenant  who  has  made  only  some  "  trifling  outlay  " — per- 
Xne  twentieth  or  thirtieth  part  of  the  laadlord's  aatby — wiling 
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the  occopaucf  of  the  vliolc  poasession^  he  ignores  the  pre-emption  - 
the  landlord  which  nearly  all  advocates  of  free  sale  would  ^o^^^' 
The  landlord  would  only  have  to  pay  Ida  tenant  the  market  price  ^^* 
this  "  twentieth  or  thirtieth  "  part  of  his  own  ouLlay  in  order  to  h^^^ 
t^e  holding  in  his  own  hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  faoweTer-H>.  "^ 
believe  timt,  apart  from  huihUngs  and  fences,  the  tenants  of  Eogli^  ^'  ' 
and  Scotland  have  sunk  a  great  deal  more  capita]  in  the  land  tt>  J/^ 
hta  been  spent  by  the  owners. 

It  may  readily   be  admitted  that  the  objection  to  jodlrial  f^ 
is  much   stronger  than   that  raised   against    free  sale  :    and   it 
obvious  that  the  latter  cannot  be  secured  without  the  former,  .^, 
none  -would  buy  an  outgoing  tenant's  improvements  if  they  could  h.^e 
confiscated  by  means   of  increased   rent  upon  tbem.     There  is  e^^o 
necessity,   however,  to    have   Judicial  rent  in  England  or  Scotlica  i 
after  the  Irish  fashion.     That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  need  to  iatcrfe^r-e 
with  (he   market  value  of  the   landlurd's  legitimate  property  in       i 
farm.     All  that   is  necciisnry  is  to  ascertain  what  the  value  cf  it&( 
landlord's  property  is,  apart  from  the  improvements  made  or  n'gbk  c 
fully  acquired  by  the  tenant^  and  to  allow  the  latter  to  sell  the  nm.'t. 
How  this  can  he  arranged  ia  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  draft  Land  B£.  Jl 
for  England  prepared  by  the  l-'armers'  Alliance. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  stability,  as  opposed  to  abralntc  fitit^p', 
oF  tenure   is   also   essential   to  free  sale ;    for  no  one  would  bay      z 
quitting  tenant's  improvements  if  he  were  liable  to  be  turned  on!  of 
the  holding  at  a  year's  notice.      A  purchaser  would  require  to  h:>c 
secured  several  years'  occupancy  at  the  rent  determined  as  thatdLxe 
to  the  laudlord.     Under  this  system,  although  landlords  might  rescK^t 
the  toss  of  power  and  privilege  involved  in  it,  I  am  convinced  th^t 
they  would  obtain  in  the  lung  run  higher  rents,  more  regularly  pai«3y 
than  they  can  obtain  under  the  existing  system,  for  reasons  be(bKr~c 
explained. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Duke's  objections  to  giving  the  agriciu^- 
tural  tenant  freedom  iu  the  conduct  of  his  business.  1c  is  obtiuijawa 
that  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  must  bo  ut  least  as  nesrL 
identical  as  the  interests  of  landlords  and  the  State,  and  it  is  not 
little  curious  to  sec  that  the  Duke,  who  has  such  perfect  confiden 
iu  the  landlords'  wisdom  in  so  acting  as  to  conduce  to  their  o 
interests,  has  no  confidence  at  all  ia  the  like  sagacity  on  the  psrt 
the  tenants.  That  the  landlord  can  and  often  does  injure  the  Sts 
in  the  management  of  his  estate  has  been  sufficiently  shown;  ant^^  ^ 
that  the  tenant  can  and  often  docs  injure  the  landlord  in  the  manage—  "^^ 
ment  of  his  husinc»9  is  equally  true.  But,  whereas  the  Duke  of  ^^^ 
Argyll  would  give  the  landlord  full  license  and  keep  the  tenant  in*^*" 
leading-strings,  the  advocates  of  free  sale  would  restrict  both.  Ho 
they  would  restrain  the  landlord  from  folly  and  mischief  has  already 
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I  partially  explaineil.  Tlicy  would  rcstrsin  the  tenant  from 
injuring  his  laufllord  and  the  State  by  comiwUing  hira  to  pny  for  the 
tlet«rioration  of  his  holding,  and  tliey  would  allow  &  legal  injunction 
tu  stop  hira  in  the  hejiiniiing  of  such  mischief  when  necessary.  This, 
again,  is  equitably  provided  for  in  the  IJiil  of  the  Farmers*  Alliance. 
But  what  the  Dulfc  of  Argyll  wants  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  land- 
lord's power  to  pnt  all  sorts  of  restrictions  and  disabilities  on  hU 
tenant;  to  tell  him  what  he  shall  grow  and  when  he  shall  grow  it, 
and  what  he  shall  sell  and  what  he  shall  not  sell.  What  chance  has 
aa  unfortunate  British  farmer,  under  such  circumstances,  in  the 
tierce  competition  which  he  has  to  meet  from  the  perfectly  free 
farmers  of  the  United  States  and  all  other  new  countries?  Oa 
this  point  we  have  from  the  Duke  the  same  assumption  of  landlords' 
infallibility  as  that  put  forward  in  relation  to  improvements.  "It 
never  can  be  to  the  interest  of  any  owner  of  land,"  he  saye,  "io 
prevent  hta  tenant  from  raising  the  most  proBtsblc  crops  which  are 
consistent  with  good  husbandry."  Perfectly  true;  but  does  the 
landlord  always  knoWj  in  each  individual  case  and  under  changing 
drcumstanccs,  what  is  the  best  husbandry  ?  Let  the  restrictive 
leases,  still  the  rule  in  Great  Britain,  supply  the  answer.  So 
irrational  and  utterly  intolerable  are  their  terms  thut  very  few 
tenants  attempt  to  follow  them  literally.  Very  often  it  h  absolutely 
impossible  to  do  so.  The  Duke  himself  unwittingly  supplies  the 
strongest  of  arguments  against  his  own  contention  that  every  tenant 
should  be  bound  in  swaddling-elothe*  and  then  told  to  malce  a  living 
and  pay  a  high  rent.  He  says:  "  It  is  especially  irrational  to  sup- 
pose that  any  statute  can  ever  deal  satisfactorily  or  justly  with  such 
a  subject  (as  farm  practice),  seeing  that  the  progress  of  agricultural 
knowledge  in  chemistry  is  perpetually  making  new  discoveries  as  t& 
the  crops  which  can  or  cannot  be  raised  on  particular  soils,  and 
under-  what  conditions  as  to  manures  or  as  to  intervals  of  rotation." 
Precisely  so;  and  this  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  lawyer- 

budc  leases  and  agreementg,  commouly  based  on  precedents  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  old,  which  are  still  general. 

This  subject  rc<iuirea  an  article  to  itself,  and  Jt  would  be  easy  to 
fill  the  Co.NTi:>iPOKAKY  Keview  with  examples  of  utterly  absurd  and 
oppressive  clauses  from  the  ordinary  leases  and  agreements  now  in 
use.  It  is  well  known  that  comparatively  few  tenants  are  allowed 
to  sell  straw  even  where  it  is  worth  to  sell  four  times  as  much  aa  its 
manurial  value,  and  where  four  times  as  much  manure  as  the  straw 
.would  make,  with  more  or  less  expense  in  the  making,  can  be  obtained 

■p  exchange  for  the  straw.  In  such  coses,  which  are  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception,  the  landlords  or  their  agents  have  not  even  tho 
common  sense  to  allow  straw  to  be  sold  provided  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  manure  is  brought  back. 
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To  take  another  illustration  of  the:  Immperiag  effects  of  reitrictifi 
covenant* :    a  Dcvonsliirc   farmer  wrote   to   the  Mark  Lane  Exprc. 
the  other  Jay,  to  ask  how  farmers  can  grow  fodder  cropt  for  cnsi 
instead  of  roots  when  their  leases  hind   them  to   hare  one-fourth 
the  lund  under  rooU.      It  is  the  same  vlth  aay  cbacge  which  ma^! 
he  dcsirahle  to  meet  the  altered  circumstaQccs  of  the  timers  ;    ancient 
and  tu  no  one  useful   restrictions  ia   farm    agreements  stand  iu  the 
vay.     It  is  not  people  ignorant  of  agTteultnre  who  object  to  restrio-] 
tivc  covenaats,  as  the  Dtikc  of  Argyll  deelarra^  hut  farmers   almost 
unanimously.     Those  of  them  who  ure  taking  fresh  farms  under  the 
present  exceptional  circumstauccs  may  be  able  to  reject  such  entcrpnse-l 
checking  bondage ;  but  a  few  years  ago  a  tenant  was  told  that  such 
and  such  were  the  ctrnditiouH  under  which    farmct   on  any  particular 
estate  vere  letj  and  he  could  take  the  farm  he  applied  for  under  thi 
conditions  or  leave  it.      A  few  years  hence  this  kind  of  thing,  face* 
tiously  termed  "  freedom  of  contract,"  may  again  be   in   vogue 
generally  as  it  ever  was. 

AH  that  Parliament  is  asked  to  do  in  this  matter  is  to  order  that 
no  damages  shall  he  recoverable  from  a  tenant  for  breaches  of 
covenant  except  to  the  extent  of  actual  damage  proved.  That^ 
together  with  a  modified  form  of  the  three  F*9,  would  meet  the  easev 
If  I  am  told  that  tenants  never  are  fined  except  for  damage  done,  I 
have  only  to  point  to  a  case  recently  tried  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  iu  which  the  umpire  was  obliged  to  fine  the  tenant  for 
a  breach  of  croppiug-covenants  which  he  admitted  to  he  beneficial  to 
the  landlord.  This  is  no  exceptional  cose,  though  the  acknowledge* 
nient  referred  to  is  seldom  made  by  arbitrators  or  judges. 

There  is  one  more  statement  iu  the  article  under  notice  that  cannot 
be  passed  by.  Legisktion  which  aims  at  the  cstablishmeat  of  small 
tenancies,  the  Duke  says,  "  must  give  absolute  security  to  the  capital 
invested  by  the  owner,  and  any  special  or  forced  protection  of  tbw 
occupier,  whose  capital  is  smaller  and  more  *  floating,'  must  of  ncccs^ 
sity  defeat  its  own  object.'*  According  to  this  dictum,  the  rentJ 
taker,  and  not  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  is  the  one  who  needs  sccurit* 
and  freedom.  Why?  The  only  reasons  given  are  that  the  formed 
has  more  capital  than  the  latter,  and  has  to  do  all  the  huildingr' 
fencing  and  draining.  The  Duke  habitually  underrates  the  propor- 
tion of  improvements  carried  out  by  tenants,  although,  as  a  large 
landlord,  he  must  have  profited  by  them  to  the  extent  of  many  thou-' 
sands  of  pounds.  N'cry  large  quantities  of  draining  and  fencing,  and^ 
a  considerable  amount  of  building,  have  been  done  by  tenants  iu  tbs 
past.  In  future  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  to  do  all  sucli 
work,  under  perfect  legal  security,  than  to  keep  them  in  the  con- 
dition of  farmers  wlio  dare  not  do  their  best  by  the  land.  The  dual 
management  of  laud,  that  the  Duke  loves  so  well,  ia  the  great  curse 
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^%jj  agricultural  system ;  for  what  sliould  be  done  by  one  of  the 
,  capitalists  is  commonly  left  to  the  other,  and  not  doae  by  either. 
^iitci  opposition  to  the  Diike  of  Argyll's  recommendation  as  to 
islation  intended  to  make  farming  on  a  small  scale  successful, 
jj,  I  contend  that— always  providing  for  perfect  justice  to  the 
ueTs  of  land — ^it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  insignificance  whether 
.  l»Qdlord  is  an  active  estate  manager  or  a  mere  lay  figure,  provided 
it-  the  cultivating  occupier  of  the  land  has  security  and  freedom. 

William  E.  Beak. 
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A  REPLY  TO  PEINCrPAL  FAIRBAIRX. 


*'  TT  OW  may  the  Christian  Faith  be  preached  with  success  to  la  to- 
Xl  tellectual  uineteenth  cectury?"  Such  is  the  question  Prindni 
Fairbairn  handles  in  the  four  very  striking  and  suggestive  papmoct 
"The  Churches  and  the  Ideal  of  Kcligiou,"  "  Catholicism  and  Apolo- 
getics/' "  Catholicism  and  Hcligiuus  Thought/'  and  "  Catbolidsmud 
Historical  Criticism/'  which,  as  was  uattiral  iu  the  ease  of  lo  iLii- 
tingnisheil  a  writer,  have  been  KiJely  read  and  commented  upon, 
That  Dr.  Tairbuirn  has  shown  himself  learned,  forcible^  and  eloquent, 
tLS  well  as  a  man  of  very  kindly  feeling  towards  those  who  dife 
from  him  ;  that  he  bus  illustrated  his  subject  on  every  side,  aad  com- 
bined history,  criticism,  and  metaphysics  after  a  rare  and  in»trueti»e 
manner;  that,  in  especial,  he  has  given  proof  of  a  most  iatiaitte 
acquaintance  with  Catholic  literature  during  the  last  boailni) 
years,  I  need  not  inform  any  one  who  has  but  glanced  at  these  twap. 
I  should  like,  for  my  own  part,  to  add  how  encouraging  it  is,  in  i 
time  of  sharp  autagouisins  aud  controversies  about  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Christianity,  to  meet  with  an  author  whose  conclasiani, 
widely  as  I  dissent  from  certain  of  them,  are  dictated  by  a  profoua^ 
religious  spirit,  and  have  for  their  purpose  to  persuade  an  uuljcliedu; 
age  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  still  the  begiuuing  and  the  end  of  viidoa, 
because  lie  is  the  "only- begotten  Son  of  God/*  Many  things  ire 
implied  in  this  confession,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  Dr.  Fsirbsin 
hati  overlooked  or  will  not  grant ;  but  the  ariiculus  atant'is  vet  eadt^ 
ecc.lfsi<e  is  ever  that  of  Christ's  divine  personality,  and  I  rejoice  to 
think  of  Dr.  Fairbaim,  and  the  many  for  whom  he  speaks,  aica 
this  point  uot  separated  from  the  Roman  Communiou  which,  cm 
whilst  criticiKiDg  it,  he  has  described  in  glowing  and  geoeroui  tenni. 
Thus  he  and  we  stand  together  on  the  flame  side  of  that  gulf  saw 
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I  vc  address  agnostics,  atheists,  disbelievers  in  tbiogs  Qnsonn, 
be  rast  crowd  tbat  neither  believes  nor  diabcliere»  but  ift  in- 
0ut.  So  much  I  gladly  recognize.  However,  the  picture  has 
ipbadowii,  if  it  baa  also  ngrceabic  and  uucijicctcd  ligbts,  for  a 
fhc  III  defending  Clirititianity,  thcjic  Four  cssaya,  I  ri'gret 
^,  make  art  iissauU  not  only  iipfin  tbc  most  vcncrabli^  cmbodi- 
,  of  it,  vbich  Dr.  Fairbairii  arknowlcdges  tbe  Roman  Cbiircb 
tj  but  upon  authority  itself,  coni^idcrcd  as  the  basis  of  llcTcalcd 

VOQ. 

tFcsamplc :  The  problem  being  to  preach  Christianity  so  that  men 
|again  believe  it,  we  are  told  tbat  "  ire  must  take  some  higher 
IhsD  the  ancient  one  of  founding  and  maintainiu«;  clmrches ;  " 
religion  must  be  emancipated  from  the  churches,  siuce  these 
^  on  the  whole,  "  become  sim^jly  the  most  irreligious  of  insti- 
lls, mischievous  iu  the  very  degree  of  their  power."  "The 
!  ])crfectly  orga,uized    and  admiuiBtercd    ecclesiastictam,"    it  is 

f"  may   but  circctually  imprison  the   living  Spirit  of  God." 
harder  words  follow.      What  is  the  great  enemy  of  Ood  in 
i  days'/      Materialism,  one  might   answer,  or   inditTereuce,  or 
atic  immorality,  all  of  which  count  their  disciples  by  Ihou- 
aod  tens  of  thousands  around  us.    But  Dr.  Fairbairn  proclaims 
"  the  great   enemy  of  (Jod   is  the  idea  of  the  C'linrcb  and  its 
ood."     Not  vithout  patu  docs  one  read  or  quote  a  sentence 
mnuirating  at  a  single  stroke,  the   Roman,  the  Auglican,  and 
reek  C'burchcs,  and  cbnrgtng  them  vrith  u  common  apostasy 
that  which,  at  any  rate,  they  hare  endeavoured  to  keep  alive 
fag  men — the  Gosjiel  teaching.      Visible  Christianity  would  thus 
i  frustrated  the  very  purpose  which   it  professes  to  carry  out; 
ten  the  church  and  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  there  would  be  no 
jbable  difference;  and  the  work  of  the  Founder  would  need  to 
Due  over  ugaiu,  as  it  lie  bad  wrought  in  vain.     80  wc  are  told 
pt,     "  The  clamant  need  of  our  day  is  to  recover  the  religious 
[of  Jesus."     That  idcii,  then,  lias  been  lost ;  historic  churches 
jbislcadiug  caricatures  of  the  Ktcrnal  and  ought  to  be  reformed 
lerhaps  dispensed  wiih ;  and  religion  as  it  created   may  abolish 
L     There  was  once  a  visible  Christ;  iu  Dr.  Fairbairn's  opinion 

Bnot  at  all  imply  that  He  established  or  even  ticriously  con- 
a  visible  Church  as  conveying  His  message  to  the  ecnturics. 
ial  in6ucnce  gains  in  power  by  taking  an  organic  form  and 
iring  round  itself  the  majesty  tbat  to  most  men  seems  insepaniblc 
ji  greatness.  Kcligion  alooc,  if  these  Essays  may  l>c  followed, 
lost  indefinitely  more  tban  it  has  gained,  by  condescending  to 
•s  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  It  is  something  impalpable 
lliould  have  no  whereabouts  in  the  phenomenul  world,  if  it 
1  remaia  what  Christ  bequeathed  to  us. 
n..  xLviii,  Y  r 
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Now,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  the  meaning  ot  |^ 

word  lieligioQ  as  here  employed.     But  Chriationity  U  a  fact,  ^^ 

like  other  facts  mny  be  studied  in  the  world's  chronicles,  which  "neoti 

its  origin,  growth  and  TiciaBitudea.    It  has  never  been  simply  inrisftj^ 

From   the   first  it  has  lived  and  wiDnght  as  a  social  power.    [Ja. 

believers  arc  in  complete  accordance  with  believers  on  this  paint, 

if  on  no  other.     The  Cbristiau  religion,  as  hitherto  couoeivcd,  bu 

been  whatever  else  you  please,  but  rcrtainlT  an  organised  syBt«m  of 

teaching,  one  rhnrch  or  a  liundred  churches,  hut  always  a  body  re- 

quiring  from  its  mcm1}cr3  Aubmi^iaion  to  artictca,  or  to  the  Bihle  » 

cutting  short  disputes  by  virtue  of   its  inspiration.      Ootaide  tW 

Roman  Church,  no  lc«a  than  ivithin  it,  Christians  have  looked  npoo 

tbeir  religion  as  bound  np  with  an  historic  creed,  with  definite  moda 

of  thought,  unchangeable  ritea,  and  a  divioelT-given  authority  to 

apeak  in  Christ's  name  and  captivate  to  His  yoke  every  uudcntafld* 

iug.      Until  lately  it  was  never  imagiued  tliat  a  Christian  vu  on 

who  lii'St  proved  the  articles  of  the  creed  by  syllogism,  and  then  t«ft 

his  Master's  word  that  they   were   true.     This    would    hare  btm 

deemed  a  superlluous  aud  grotesque  proceeding  before  what  is  ciN 

in  Ocrrauny  Liberal   Protestantism   was  born.      lu  the  last  ccntuir 

Butler  and  Faley  allowed  or  iusintcd  that  to  Christianity  we  caraot 

como  unions  by  employing  reason.     Voltaire  had   learnt  the  tan 

doctrine  from  his  Jesuit  teachers.      But  neither  Voltaire  nor  Butler 

nor  Paley  would   fur   a  momeut  have  dreamt  that  Christians  pnm 

the  mysteries  of  Kevelntion  by  reason,  or  do  not  receive  them  apm 

authority.      Who  could  hold  the  Trinity,   the  Incarnation,  or  liu 

efficacy  of  Christ's  death  on  the  crosa,  unless  he  were  assured  tint  ibe 

Master  had  taught  them  ?       Who  could  prove  these  things  to  bennf, 

or  knew  anything  about  them,  except  on  His  word,  and  the  wordoftbe 

Apostles  ?     And  what  had  reason  to  do  in  all  this,  but  simply  to  tei^ 

the  credentials  set  before    it,  oud  then  how  to  the   authority  Ibey 

proclaimed  ?      "  Reason,"  aaid  St.   Aagustioe,  "  doe*  not  fomke 

authority  wlicn  wc  consider  who  it  is  that  we  must  believe." 

Dr.  Fairbairn  argues  that  reason  would  forsake  itself  did  it  heuki 

to  a  voice  from  without;  and  he  calls  authority  "a  violation  ofitt.' 

This  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  method,  but  ii  nna 

clean  counter  to  the  history  of  religion,  which  never  tells  of  tie 

doirnfall  of  one  authority  without  showing  how  another  rose  npoa 

the  ruins  of  the  first.     A  religion  uncontrolled  by  authority  tooIA 

he  the  rankest  "  individualism."    Much  more  so  would  the  C 

religion  divorced    from   the  supreme  infallible   personality 

created  and  sustains  it.     If  ever  the  principle  of  authority  was 

pliticd  in  this  world,  it  was  when  the  discipics  "  left  all  and  fol 
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len  thej  staked  their  h&ppineu  here  and  hercn£tcr  on  the 
}otA  of  faith,  sabdii^  tlieir  reason  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  saw 
ritli  His  eyes  and  took  hold  of  His  philosophy.    "  Wc  ohsenre,"  aay* 

gustinc  once  more,  "that  He  willed  nothing  more  earnestly  or 
principally  than  that  credence  should  be  given  to  him,"  *     I 

DOt  insiauRtiag  that  Uis  disciples  abdicated  their  reasou^  or  irere 

B^ed  hy  an  enthusiasoi  of  which  they  could  render  uo  account. 
Botas  they  preached  "Jesus  Christ,  through  Whom  wc  received  grace 
ud  apostleship  unto  obeiliuncc  of  faith  among  all  the  nations  for  His 
ume's  sake/'  so  did  they  yield  to  Him  tliat  obedience  of  faith 
jrhicli  they  pressed  niHjn  others  us  the  first  of  duties.  Nor  can  a 
iiDglc  human  being  dispense  with  it  and  remain  a  Christian.  How, 
beUmug  in  our  Lord  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  should  wc 
Jire  to  dispute  a  syllable  He  uttered  ?  But^  again,  who  is  so  bold 
kto  imagine  the  Bible  with  its  principles,  fiLcts,  and  assumptions 
written  on  the  tablets  of  his  heart  ?     Jjeft  to  himself  each  of 

lould  alter  the  messageorthemanner  of  it ;  and  Protestantism  his 

swn  by  a  long  experience  that  its  method  is  nothing  else  than  the 
ilooic  theory  applied  to  religion.  Let  these  four  essays  serrc  ns  an 
;umplc.  Their  author  chaises  Cardinal  Newman  with  "  individu- 
klism"  in  philosophy.  The  Cardinal's  individualism  has  at  least 
Inougbt  him  into  the  largest  communion  aud  the  oldest  of  churches 
itoir  extant ;  whereas  Dr.  Fairbairn,  standing  between  Rome  and 
llie  Rerolution,  might  appear  to  be  asking  these  two  great  move* 
aieats  of  humanity  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other  through  liim. 
Of  course  he  makes  uo  such  pretension;  but  his  language,  unless  I 
kceire  myself,  has  Homcthing  of  thi&  in  it.  The  Catholic  Church, 
irc learn,  must  "lay  aside  her  high  claims"  and  cease  to  be  sacer- 
jotal,  hierarchical,  and  papal ;  she  must  renounce  her  mysteries,  for 
Qiey  are  only  "  inar%c!s,**  and  her  sacraments,  for  they   abound  in 

Jsc  supernaturaiism."     And  why?     Because  authority  in  matters 

Jijion  is  out  of  place.     Now,  granting  the   principle,  it   would 

a  plain  deduction  from  it  to  abandon  not  only  the  Church,  but 

!  Bible  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  well.  For  what  is  the  Bible, 
tebn  AS  an   inspired  volume,  but  au  authority ;  what  is   Christ  but 

I  greatest  of  authorities  ?  I  can  fancy  a  son  of  the  Revolution 
ering  Dr.  Fairbaira  to  this  effect — 

f  Berenmd  air,"  he  might  ubacrve.  "  you  go  too  far  or  not  far  enoogh.     You 

[iD«  to  reject  voices  from  without  and  at  the  anmo  time  to  bdieve  the 

Is  not  that  a  contradiction?     My  reason  diies  not  view  this  world 

ways  of  life  as  your  New  Teslamcnl  does;    and  I  must  go  by  tho 

witfaiD  mc.     I  cannot  tlurrefore  takti  your  Master's  word  that  thiags  are 

lile  describes  them.     Nor  ought  you.     Were  you  to  affirm  that  your  private 

coincided  exactly  with  your  divine  Teacher's,  1  should  congratulate 


*  "Do  Dtflitate  Crwlcadi,  c.  H. 
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yoti  00  poRSfssin^  sn  rare  an  intitition  ;  hut  tlien  I  slioiild  ask  ym  v^vi^i't 
vre  need  any  one  to  tell  ns  what  we  can  {ind  out  for  ourselves.  I  aniidjKtt 
your  reply;  it  provpA,  I  think,  th  .it  if  ;i  dogmatic  church  is  uiireiuonablc^ 
A  dngmatin  or  inspired  Chriiit  i.4  unnecessary.  You  think  alightly  offig,! 
Anglican  Vin  Meilin.  So  do  I.  But  may  nnt  vour  own  positioa,  n^tn\^ 
sir,  be  likewise  n  Via  AMia  in  the  oppoaiic  direction,  on  the  row)  mhui 
Unds  not  towards  Itome  hut  towards  Untionnliim  or  &  disbelief  in  Chriitiuitj 
Altogether?  I  urn  speaking  of  tlic  principle,  nnt  of  doctrines  held,  ni  [u«r« 
is  no  nvnA  of  remarking,  with  the  (n'^:tt*^t  posetbl?  sincerity,  by  iiiodaro  Vn- 
tvst.-tnU  and  inlieriUsd  iVom  mediaeval  periods.  But  in  the  system  you  upbiM 
reason  and  faith  a,r«  identified  rather  than  reconciled.  I  prefer  to  look  tijxa 
my  reason  an  TClf-sufKcing  and  tipon  faith  as  a  delusion.  I  follow  no  luan'i 
judgment  but  my  uwu,  and  I  view  the  Dible  and  your  Maker's  te«cluDe  m  [Ik 
light  of  etaiemeuljj  to  be  tested,  not  of  autlioritiee  to  be  obeyed." 

I  cannot  tell  how,  when  ]ii8  pnnoiplc  was  thus  urged  Rgainst  ]m 
doctrines,  tlin  accomplished  writer  could  save  both.      It  is  uu  enta> 
prise  of  gnutt  pith  and  iiioment  to  convert  the  Roman  Church  from 
her    traditions ;    and   not   less  so  to  convince  M.    Jules  Ferrr  or 
yi.  Pnut  Ucct  thnt  llic  Revolution  i»,   in   spite  of  appcnroncca,  ibe 
"resurgent  iipirit  of  Christ  in  man."     But  crc  the  Revolution 
he  pcrsuadod  to  accept  so  mysterious  a  creed  as  Christianity  ni 
"the  obedience  of  faith/'  and  Rome  to  disown    her  Apostolic  Sue. 
cession  whilst  retaining  creeds  which,  but  for  that  succession,  wouid 
long  since  Iiavc  been  extinct,  we  must  suppose  the  nature  of  in&n  to 
be  ncw>cre&tcd  and  revelation  proved  superfluous  at  the  roomeDt  ii 
was  tnadc  certain.     If  reason    be  adequate,  where    is  the   uectnit; 
of  revealed  doctrinca  ?     If  such  doctriucs   be  true,  yet  ouveriGaliic 
by  reason,  how  can  we  dispcasc  with  authority  ?     But  whcu  Jena 
of  Naxarcth  walked  this  world,  a   "visible  and    audible  authoritj'' 
was  "  of  the  essence  of  religiuu."      Was  it  au  "  excommanicatioQ  of 
reason  "  tu  join  lliti  compiiny,  or  "  in  some  sort  the  victory  of  uq- 
helief,"  or   "  the  violation   of  law,"   or  did  it  place   "  the  ratiaa&l 
nature  of  man  on  the   side   of  atheism/'  or  imply  a  doubt  nf  ''Itie    i 
sanity  and    contents    of  the    reason,"   or   confine    God's   grara  to 
"artificial   and  ordained  channels?"     Surely  tbere  is  no  arganiPLit 
against  an  infallible  Church  that  may  not  be  directly  turned  sgunit 
a  visible  Christ.      Is  it  made  a  crime  in  the  Church  to  stand  heltem 
the  Creator  and  His  creatures,  prescribing  how  they  shall  know  idiI 
worship   Him?     What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  "the   man  Cbriit 
Jcaus/' standing   between   us  and   our   Father   in   Ilravcu?    hit 
declared  that  "  the  authority  of  God  can  never  become  external,  or 
embodied    in   Pope  or  Church  or  Bishop"  under  pain  of  being  "so 
limited  and  conditioned  as  to  ccasc  to  be  absolute?"     The  tbonglit 
will  occur  to  us,  but  is  it  not  limiting   religion   to  make   it  dciead 
on   the   life    and   individuality  of  Jesus?     Xo,  Dr.   Fairb»ira  will 
loudly  answer.     I  entreat  him  to  consider  how  much^  iu   auswmxxs 
thus,  he  has  yielded  to  the  Catholic  argument.     If  religion,  tliotx^ 


iW,  tinivcrial,  a  thinjj  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  the  closest 
between  man  and  his  Maker,  is  yet.  aa  he  and  1  believe,  a  fact 
iitory  incarnate  in  the  person  of  a  Jewish  carpenter,  whom  the 
ity  of  mankind  have  never  known,  whose  teaching,  LhougU 
Balration,  has  not  reached  theoi,  whose  life,  albeit  apparently 
s  of  accidents  brought  to  a  sudden  and  violent  cud,  is  the 
^ra  of  human  conduct  and  "  the  liiviuc  iilcjil  realized,"  how,  I 
|ld  ask,  can  we  exiiect  all  this  to  be  received  except  un  authoritVf 
kcct  the  visible  in  later  ages  when  wc  have  oiade  it  the  heginniug 
the  first  ? 
ero  is  a  conclusive  argument  (for  all  to  whom  our  Lord's  Tord 
y  subject  is  fiual)  that  authority  does  not  inrolve  either 
icism  on  the  part  of  intellect,  or  a  denial  of  God's  providence 
ftll  Hiscrcaturciif  or  any  atheism  as  regards  the  universe.  But 
Dr.  Fairlairn  lays  it  down  that  if  a  man  looks  on  authority 
cntial  to  religion — which,  I  say,  all  Christians  do — he 
no  choice,  "  he  must  become,  or  get  liimseEf  reckoned,  a 
The  Itomati  Church  assails  his  undcra^tanding  with 
rmcible  logic,  and  appeals  to  hi^  imagination  with  irresistible 
"  In  a  fine  passage  the  author  goes  ou  to  depict,  as  though 
some  time  beeu  touched  to  the  heart  by  thcra,  those  charms 
religion  he  caiiuot  nccc[)t.  Why  can  he  not?  It  is  ouly 
ing  in  history  the  principles  which  have  brought  him  to  the  feet 
t;  and  revering  as  Ills  presence  iu  the  nineteenth  century 
it  one    institution    which    »o    mucii    as    claims    the    charter   ia 

riians,  "  Christ  loved  the  church  and  gave  Himself  up  for  it, 
be  might  present  the  Church  to  Himself  glorious,  not  having 
t(  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  might  be  holy  and 
lOBt  blemish."  Our  author's  glotriug  rhetoric  will  aptly 
ibe  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb  coming  down  out  of  heaven,  and  he 
it  to  be  so  applicable  to  the  Roman  Church  that  his  coDelusion 
I  like  a  regret.  "This  sublime  and  august  Catholicism,"  he 
rs,  "may  well  be  victorious  in  its  appeal  to  the  pioutt  imagina- 
"  or,  as  I  think  ho  must  mean,  to  the  religious  spirit.  But  then, 
eannot  realize  Chriittinnity  in  the  world  ; ''  it  seems  to  the 
ist  a  system  neither  true  nor  credible,  but  impotent.  And  its 
tence  is  explained  by  the  principle  of  authority  which  hiudcrs 
m  from  acting,  condemns  the  intellect  to  distrust  itself,  involves 
latural  man  in  atheiira,  and  produces  unbelief  on  the  widest 
by  reaction  against  its  usurped  dominion.  The  proof  of  these 
t  is  said  to  be  at  our  very  doors.  Head  Catholic  apologetics, 
Dr.  Fuirbairn,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  submission  to  the 
:h  is  the  victory  of  unbelief.  Among  Euglishmeu  the  greatest 
tholic  writers  is  Canlinal  Newman  ;  he  may  be  taken  as  the 
uf  the  Kuman  Church  iu   these   realms.     But,  our  critic  goes 
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on,  bis  Catholicism,  vheii  cxninincd  scientificallT,  is  natliing 
transformetl  scepticism,  uf  a  piece  with  the  doctrine  of  Lai 
which  eatabliahed  reason  on  authority,  and  our  belief  in  God  no 
Church's  teaching.  Thus  is  the  indictment  presented.  Idei 
lloman  doctrine  irith  Cardinal  Newman ;  take  the  ''  Gramnur 
Assent"  for  an  official  accoont  of  the  logic  of  Theism,  and 
functions  and  limits  of  the  intellect,  and  argue  thence  to  the  ntct 
sarv,  though  uuackuowtcdgcd  scepticism,  rcooilitiK  from  whicb,  ii 
kind  of  religious  frenzy  or  despair,  such  a  ieoipermiiient  ai  I 
Cardinal's  flings  itself  upou  authority,  and  declares  it  tnbllible,  Ii 
nothing  should  be  true. 

Dr.  I'^airbairn  is  not  only  a  candid  thinker,  but  a  man  of  hi 
and  genial  sympathies,  willing,  if  it  be  at  all  possibly  to  see  "gt 
in  everything,"  and  to  own  its  existence  in  the  must  oppoi 
principles.  Not,  therefore,  without  pain  and  surprise  did  one  gat 
from  his  articles  this  severe  judgmetit  on  the  teacher  who,  mi 
than  any  one  else,  has  kindled  religion  afresh  in  the  hearts 
Englishmen  during  a  long  b&lf  century.  But  Catholics  will  ha 
ftirther  (luarrcl  with  the  writer.  They  cannot,  in  sound  li 
identify  their  Church  with  any  individual  genius,  however  great 
it  enough,  indeed,  to  tell  them,  "  St.  Augnstine,  or  St. 
Aquinas,  or  Pctavius,  or  Cardinal  Newman  holds  a  certain  the 
therefore  you,  a*  Catholics,  must  hold  it  too  ?  "  Surely  it  is  wcU-kni 
that  saints  and  doctors  may  cherish  their  private  views — private 
which,  rise  and  decay,  arc  circulated  widely  at  one  time  only  to  fall 
aud-by  into  oblivion,  aud  the  Church  will  look  on  iu  ulcuce,  ot 
no  word  of  praise  or  blame?  St.  Augustine  is  par  excellent 
Doctor  of  Grace,  aud  has  iu  various  points  mi  exactly  caught  th 
Church's  meaning  that  his  wortls  arc  wrought  into  her  autfaorilitiii 
decisions.  Yet  the  system  called  Augustinian,  which  may  be  tfici 
in  many  of  his  later  writings,  is  hut  the  posscasion  of  a  school,  b 
been  largely  discountcnauced  hy  theologians,  and  has  no 
whatever,  humanly  speaking,  of  further  approhation  at  the 
Pope  or  Council.  Not  otherwise  docs  St.  Thomas  Aquin 
His  exjiositiou  of  Catholic  doctrine  ou  the  Eucharist  could 
be  surpassed  in  clear  and  subtle  treatment ;  it  is  reckoned  Biua 
his  greatest  works.  Yet  there  are  mctaphyaical  points  in  whicb  Ik 
Sehola  Tbcologorum  has  for  ccnturicfi  dilTcrcd  from  him,  tcucUq 
this  very  subject.  "What,  then,  would  a  Catholic  reply  if  Afjri 
were  cited  in  controversy,  or  were  taken  as  the  voice  of  Rora* 
these  matters,  except  that  he  was  not  bound  by  the  saint's  thcoM 
and  wati  free,  if  he  chose,  to  point  out  their  philosophical  tnadccjoa 
or  to  set  up  counter  theories  of  his  own?  There  is  such  a  thing 
nrivate  judgment  within  our  borders  too,  as  the  impressive  wotti] 
iual  Newman  warn  us.      "It  is   the   custom   witb   Pro 
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iters,"  he  says,  "  to  consider  that,  whercaa  there  are  two  great 
iitci|)lc3  in  action  in  the  liiatorj  of  religion,  Authority  and 
Piiratc  Judgment,  they  have  all  the  Private  Judgment  to  thcmaelvcs, 
gnd  we  have  the  full  inhci'itanee  and  the  supcrincutnhent  oppression 
of  Authority.  But  this  i*  not  /<o;  it  is  the  vast  Catholic  body  itself, 
toil  it  only,  vhich  affords  an  arena  for  both  combatants  in  that 
t«ful,  Dcvcr-dyiog  duel.  It  is  necessary  for  the  very  life  of  religion, 
vievred  in  ita  large  operations  and  its  histor)',  that  the  rrarfaire  should 
be  iocenaatly  carried  oo."'"'  As  for  his  oirn  opinions,  the  Cardinal 
bis  never  set  them  up  as  equivalent  simply  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Catbohe  Church ;  it  is  with  an  eye  on  them  that  he  (elU  u»  "  in 
trli^ious  inquiry,  egotism  may  be  true  modesty.'*  'Whether  theo- 
loj^iaua  in  the  Church  at  large  accept  the  "  Grammar  of  Assent  "  and 
its  theories,  is  a  subject  for  invcstigatiou,  uot  a  flret  truth  to  be  taken 
&r  granted.  Neither  is  it  au  easy  or  a  simple  matter.  To  grasp 
the  mind  of  so  hritUant  and  original  a  genius  as  Cardinal  Newman 
iiCTidently  not  the  task  of  a  day;  to  aticcrtaiti  where  it  agrees  and 
ibcre  it  perhaps  docs  not  agree  with  the  received  tcachiug,  requires 
inch  an  insight  into  theology  and  so  rare  a,  {mwcr  of  translating  the 
Canliual's  new  and  recondite  terms  into  estalilishcil  formula  that,  as 
s  learned  acquaintance  of  mine  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  We  may 
hope  10  see  it  done  some  time  in  the  next  century."  Dr.  Vairbaim 
has  drawn  out  hia  criticism  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  very  instructive 
U(l  rewlute  it  is;  but  be  has  overlooked  an  essential  preliminary, 
he  docs  not  prove — it  has  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  onght  to 
proTc — that  Cardinal  Newman's  views  are  more  imperative  upon 
Catholics  than  the  Au^ustinianism  of  St,  Augustine,  or  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquiu's  teaching  about  local  relations  in  the  Kucliarist. 

I  hope  in  due  course  to  show  that  ueitlier  atheism  iior  scepticism 

cu  be  fairly  charged  upon  out  great  apologiat ;  but,  though  they 

ttoJd,  the  doctrine  of  Rome,  accesaihle  in  text-books  of  metaphysics 

iad  theology,  would  remaiu  irhac  it  had  been,  and  to  that  wo  should 

nfer    inquirers   as  our  law   on    the   sufapect  of  reasoned  Theism. 

"Jiethcr  it  be  true  or  false  in  itself,  at  least  it  cannot  l>c  mistaken. 

"  I'ujuishca  u  daily  theme  in  our  schools;  it  has  been  laid  down  In 

(he  decrees  of  the  Ia.*it  (.Ecumenical  Council,  the  standard  to  which 

•H  our  writers,  from  the   highest    to   the  humblest,  arc  anxious  to 

conform.     It  may  be  true,  and   I   conceive  that  history  shows  it  to 

"C  "trnc,  as  Cardinal   Newman  declares,  that  "  it  is  individuals  and 

not    xhc  Holy  See  that  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  given  the  lead 

to  t.fcc  Catholic  mind  in  theological  inquiry."     But  theological  iaquirtf 

ta^os  upon  matters  not  yet  defined  by  the  Holy  See;  and  in  the 

«i*»»-K!  of  it  a  son  of  the  Church  must  be  supposed  to  take  for 

*  '*  UUtuty  of  my  KcUgiotu  Oi'ioions,"  p.  252. 
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granted    whatever   is  de  fide.       Dr.   Fairbairn,  as  I  hare  obMrrc 
imputed  to  CanlinaE  XcwmoD  "  philosophical  scepticism."     l!ui 
cautiously  subjoins  tliat   "the  scepticism   is,  of  coarse,  impli'Pif,  ni 
explicit.      Prom   the   latter  lie  lios  tried  carefully  to  guard  binMf. 
Wh}'  of  ciiurse,   except  that,  in  the   Catholic  Church,  philosophic 
scepticism  is  a  coudcmncd  error?     As  Catholics   wc  no  more  lial 
man's  iiiiellccln:il  nature  to  have  liccn  utterly  darkcneil  hy  tlie  !Pi 
than  wc  Rrant  to  Calrinirts  and  Lutherans  thiit  his  moral  nature  n; 
annihilatrd.      Has  not  Cardinal  Newman  himself  affirmed — and  lig 
not  Dr.  Kairbairn  quoted  him  to  this  very  effect — that  "  the  Qnai.li 
reason,  wUen    correctly  exercised,  leads   to  a   belief  in   Goil,  in  ll| 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  future  retribution"?      lias  he  a< 
said  that   the   being  of  a  God,  to  hts  apprehension,  thougli  enc 
{fotsfied  with  mostdiOiculty,  is  borue  in  upouour  minds  with  most  iioiii» 
and  that  it  isas  certaiu  to  him  a^  his  own  existenett?    MoreoTer.dc 
he  not  iu  turmtt  allow  that  tbe  format  proofs  for  God's  being  anwug 
to  an  irrefragable  Jcmonstraliou  agaiubt  the  free-tbinkor  audscepticf 
There  in  here  uo  ruom   fur  questioning ;    the  words  are  plain,  auj 
they    cxi>iC3S   a    conviction    wliicli    tbe    Cardinal    had   many  tii&n 
reiterated   iu   treatise  aii4l  {.crniuu  crc   the     Vuticau    Councd  jiro. 
claimed  tlic  doctrine  emphatically  conveyed  by  them. 

Now,  what  docs  the  Couucil  teach  V  I  shall  take  leave  to  iDdlcBle 
its  drift  in  some  words  of  my  own,  bearing  on  the  questioni  rai»ai 
by  Mr.  Tyndall  iu  the  Belfast  Address.  That  eminent  man  vm 
insisting  on  his  right,  as  a  professor  of  science,  to  deal  with  cosmolon 
and  anthropology  by  methods  of  reason,  and  not  by  appetliim  la 
sentiment,  to  emotion,  or  the  heart,  lie  was  answered  by  one  Ciitliiili: 
at  least,  aa  follows  :— 

"  Whether  God  existit,  wbethi'T  the  Inftoiti.-  is  knowable,  whether  tkeif  iit 
Cause  of  nil   thiiigs,   wli(.'tiit;r  the   malvritil  world  bus  beea  created,  wbrllicr 
ntiy  definiiioD  of  )iinti«r  will  ullow  it  to  b«  the  sole  and  milfioicnt  0111% of 
life,  seiiBBlion,  and  intelligi'Dce.  wliellier  ihe  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  wlirii^r 
the  pursuit  of  our  pierniti  happineps  can  Ijb  culled  P#Ifi.^li' — aJI  thcoe  qiiMiou,  I 
according  to  tho  philosophy  ot*  the  Church,  are  under  ibc  jarisdiclius 
reason,  are  etricily  ecieniilie,  and  may  and  ought  to  bo  trcaied  in  a  fti:uii:t£ai 
m&nntT.     It  is  open  to  any  man  who  has  tho  leisure,  and  the  neceamy  ttlest, 
to  Tnlco  them  np,  inreatigate  thom,  »nd  um  nil  his  experience  aud  iatelliiscal 
in  their  solution.     The  answers  may  bo  tested,  compared,  ■ou(^tafi«by] 
other  ond  ncwi-r  nic-thodf,  dtft-ndcd  by  reason,  witJiout  th«  iolerpoUtioo  cll 
any  emotJrm  whatever.     They  may  be  approached  from  abova  or  bclgw,  and 
philosophy  niHV  inke  ita  beginning  in  the  tcience  of  co«iiio]ogy,  no  len  tlania. 
the  Hcience  of  logic.     Is  Mr,  Tyndall  aware,"  I  ask,  a*  I  nlto  ask  Dr.  Ksir- 
bairn,  "  that  this  ia  the  concurrent  leaching  of  all  tlio  Catholic  tchooUV 
go  on  to  tay  that  "  tbe  CalJiotic  Chiin;h  bus  guarmnteed  the  r>ghu  ot  iuM[liL-< 
and  hHS  done  great  thing*  to  jinrJ^rve  tbtiiu  intact.     But  it  lias  yet  lobudioi 
llmt  ibo  unaided  iiitetlecl  is  ctiual  Id  tho  duties  which  modem  scicDlisU  wo\ 

impoto  on  it If  the  truth  of  a  life  to  come  is  scientifically  evidcat,  O 

tbcra  can  be  no  quuatiuii  that  in  our  present  acute  there  is  a  moral  1 
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rcrelfttion,  and  Maf  ii  inconceivable  unless »  conaeqneiit  supremacy  of 
ilttiott  ovvr  niiturnl  eciencu  bu  concedud.  Wh»t  i«  tbe  catur«  of  Out 
emicjr  has  bi'tu  cxplaiaed  often  oiiougli."  • 

[lea,  it  has  been  often  explaiaed,  but  notj  these  articles  conviucc 
oflcit  eaough.  Men  still  uced  to  be  reminded  of  the  words  of 
ttie  Vatican  Cotinc-il ;  and  even  then  they  may  tiiid  courage  to  charge 
^t  august  assembly  with  scepticism  and  constructive  atheism.  Not 
Kwill  the  candid  critic  who  has  no  system  to  maiutain.  The  Vatican 
Council,  in  distinguishing  fnith  from  reason  and  assigning  to  each  its 
jrhta  and  privileges,  not  identifying  things  nhich  by  tlicir  nature 
K  distinct,  yet  reconciling  them  as  lioth  coming  do\FU  from  the 
ftthcr  of  lights  and  serving  one  and  the  same  purjiosc,  has  been 
ipte  to  the  Christian  tradition  of  eighteen  centuries.  It  affirmt  in 
the  Church's  name  that  "God,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
things,  is  knowablc  by  the  natural  Hglit  of  human  reason,"  and  it 
lava  nndcr  a  ban  at!  those  who  deny  that  lie  may  tlius  naturally  be 
koowu  "through  the  things  tliat  are  made."  Woold  Dr.  Pairbairu 
caii  this  scepticism  ?  Or  what  does  he  say  to  the  following  ? — "  Not 
ooly  can  faith  and  reason  never  be  at  variance,  hut  they  lend  each 
other  reciprocal  aid ;  for  riijhi  reason  demofistrates  tfie  foundations  of 
fttdh,  and,  enlightened  by  its  beams,  enUivatee  the  science  of  divine 
tkings,  vbilst  faith  on  its  part  sets  the  reason  free  from  error,  protects 
tj  and  instrucis  it  iu  manifold  knowledge."  Is  reason  iu  these 
rorda  declared  impotent  or  excomniuuicate  ?  Years,  indeed,  before 
ke  Vatican  Council,  Uome  bad  ended  the  controversy  with  Lamcn- 
■■'  foUon-ers  by  asserting,  through  her  Congregations,  that 
Reasoning  is  capable  of  proving  with  certitude  tfic  existence  of 
tod,  the  soul's  spiritnnl  nature,  and  human  freedom;"  and  that. 
Since  faith  is  consequent  \ipon  revelation,  faith  cannot  be  urged 
^Dst  the  atheist  in  proving  God's  existence,  or  against  the  believer 
L  oatnralism  and  fatalism  in  proving  that  the  rational  soul  is  a 
[lint  and  is  free."    Finally,  it  was  laid  down  that  "  the  nse  of  reason 

6 before  faith  and  leads  man  to  it  by  the  aid  of  revelation  and  of 
."  Such  cxprcBsions  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  our 
%;  and  more  than  one  very  striking  comment  upon  them  is 
Xtant  in  the  encyclicals  and  addresses  of  Pius  IX.,  whom,  if  any 
loDiaa  i'ontilf  at  all,  the  average  reader  would  suspect  of  condemning 
Jie  exercise  of  reason  and  denying  its  rights.  Yet  Pius  IX.  spcsks, 
D  bis  Brief  to  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  of  "the  just  freedom  of 
Aulosophy,  so  that  it  shall  admit  nothing  within  it  which  has  not 
leen  acquired  by  it  on  its  own  conditions,  or  is  foreign  to  itself." 
b  phdosophy  he  assigns  the  task  of  cultivating  reason,  and  proving, 
arguments  sought  on  its  own  principles,"  the  existence,   uature. 


•  JiuUm  Ittview,  January  1876,  pp.  24&-0. 
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and  attributes  of  God.     But  this  doe«  not  Jjioder  him,  or  tlie  Vaticai»z^rB 
Council,  from  declaring  that   reason  has  its  limits,  and  that  truths  ^^  ; 
have  becu  revealed  in  the  Gospel  winch  by  his  own  effort  man  couliE»  MW 
not   diacover.     Tlic  Kationalist  wit]  demur ;  and   so,  I  take  it,  wil'J'^iiL' 
Ur.  Fairbalm.     It  is  in  reason  alone,  exclaims  the  Utter,  that  v»  ^wcq 
find  an  argument  of  universal  validity.     Reason,  however,  as  I  muft^a  m-^^ 
think,  showH  that  luithoritv,  if  provided  with  credentials,  may  fumisri^aLAsh 
an  ari^ment  or  valid   as  any  the   intellect  can  afford.     Bnt  do^^^-jpjJ' 
the  writer  imagine  that  the  Catholic  Church  would  deny  or  call  i«-         ^ 
question  the   "universal    validity"  of    those  arguments   by  whidk^  j^^ 
God's  existence  is  made  certain  to  us?     If  he  docs,  then  he  v^xl^k:^- tx\a,t 
believe  also  that  the  Church  stultifies  herself  in  every  edition  of  cver:?^^  -ery  j 
theological  text-book  she  approves  and  by  the  work  of  every  tcach.^:^:^^^^ 
she  appoints.     "Reason  within   mau  implies  reason  without  hioc^^uQ. 
he  develops   into    a  rational  being   because  be  lives   in   a   ratiocv  ^a^ 
world,"     Certainly;  how  otherwise?     The  Church  also  agrees  ar ^^»i^|, 
Dr.   Fairbairu   as  to  meaning,   though   she  prefers  a   less  obsc»  'Stnre 
vocabulary,  whcu  he  telU  us  that  "  to  leave  the  theistic  contenu  .^b  q( 
the  reason  miexplicatcd,  is  to  leave  the  theistic  reason  of  the  "vtK^^rid 
unexplored  and  uiirecuguizcd."     If  Dr.  Fairbairn   will   turn   to  St. 

Thomas  Aquiuas'  "Contra  Gentcs,"  or  to  Suarex*  "Metaphysics," o^^(o 
Cardinal  Franzclin's  "  De  Deo  Una,"  or  Franz  Hcttiugers  "Apolosfie  </« 
Christen thums,"  he  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  work  of  "  explicate  iag 
the  theistic  contents  of  the  reason "  has  been  carried  to  as  g»~«»t 
lengths  itt  Catholic  as  in  Ratioualistic  circles,  aud  by  moans  of  as 
large  an  apparatus  of  terms,  reasonings,  and  dcliuitions.  Does  not 
the  ver)'  name  of  Natural  Theology  imply  all  this,  and  is  it  not  & 
branch  as  much  as  Revealed  Theology  itself  of  the  Catliolw 
Encyclopicdia  ? 

Hut  Cnrdinal  Newman?     How  do  I  reconcile  his  views  with  n'b*' 
1  have  l«;en  affirming  ?      For  example,  when  he  says  that,  if  we  con- 
sider "the  faculty  of  reason  actually  and  historically,"  it  tends  "town'"' 
a  simple  unbelief  in  matters  of  religion  ; "  or  speaks  of  the  "saicid* 
excesses"  of  freedom  of  thought,  and  of  "the  all-corroding,  »^* 
dissolving  scepticism  of  the  intellect  in  religious  inqniries  ; "  aga'"' 
he   has  put   it  on   record   that  to  his  mind  "  it  is  a  great  questJ^''" 
whether  atheism   is   not   as  philosophically  consistent  with  the  pU*^ 
nomcna  of  the  physical  world,  taken  by  thtmseU-cs,  as  the  doctri*** 
of  a  creative  and  governing  power."     This  would  appear  to  deny  tla** 
"  manifest  reason  in  the  things  that  arc  made  "  of  which  I  spokff 
moment  ago.    And  as  it  is  with  Nature,  in  Cardinal  Newman's  rie'**'' 
so  it  seems  to  be  with  "  the  living  busy  world  "  of  men.     llis  wht^* 
being  is  fuU  of  belief  in   God,  but,  when   he  looks  out  of  hiow^-*  ' 
"  the  world  seems  simply  to  give  the  lie  to  that  great  truth,"  aad  *^ 
aees  in  it  "  no  reflection  of  the  Ci-eator."     What  persuades  him,  ** 
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is  the  Toice  speaking  in  his  conscience,  bnt  for  'which,  whca 
0  looks  into  the  world,  he  should  be  an  atheist,  or  a  panthei»tj  or  a 

rtheist.  He  adds,  indeed,  after  those  strong  expressions :  "  1  am 
fifom  denying  the  real  force  of  the  argiimenta  in  proof  of  a  God 
tfawn  firom  the  general  facts  of  hnman  society  and  the  course  of 
■lory,  but  these  do  not  warm  or  enlighten  me ;  thoy  do  not,"  he 
1^,  with  the  cxfiniaitc  pathos  that  has  come  home  to  m  all — "they 
do  Qot  take  away  the  winter  of  my  desolation,  or  make  the  buds  un- 
i(M,  and  the  leave-s  grow  within  me,  and  my  moral  being  rejoice." 
He  considers  the  world  iu  its  length  and  breadth,  heaping  up  all  that 
hekaows  of  its  miseries,  its  corruption,  its  "dreary,  hopeless  irreli- 
gioD,"  "  the  disappointments  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the  success 
of  eril;"  and  he  concludes:  "  all  this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal  j 
ftod  inflicts  upon  the  mind  the  sense  of  a  profound  mystery,  which 
■absolutely  be,Tond  hnman  solution."  You  ask,  after  reading  these 
K  the  like  words,  coutd  Montaigne  or  Schopenhauer  exceed  tbeir 
Verncss  or  their  apparent  disbelief  in  Sod  ? 

But  arc  we  not  doing  them  violence  to  treat  such  mournfnl  out- 
pourings of  a  great  and  religions  spirit,  contemplating  the  ways  of 
nan,  as  aught  else  than  .lusjAria  de  profttndis  ?  Were  they  meant 
»r  the  anvil  of  logic,  to  be  smtttcu  into  arguments  and  fashioned  into 
rllogisms  as  with  strokes  of  a  hummer?  They  do  hold  a  deep,  an 
Dcleiitablc  meaning  for  the  sympathetic  ear  to  which  they  are 
■Pressed ;  and  in  a  most  real  sense  they  preach  to  us  a  lesson  from 
le  OS  it  exists  around  us.  The  harm  in  them  would  be  if  they  con- 
^ded  to  no  God :  but  their  conclusion  is  far  different.  Cardinal 
Bwmau  docs  not  say,  docs  not  think,  that  man  and  nature  were 
rested  hy  a  malignant  deruoii,  "  The  human  race  is  implicated  iu 
terrible  aboriginal  calamity  ; "  lit;  holds  it  to  be  certain  that 
ia  out  of  joint  with  the  purposes  of  its  Creator,"  for  be  known 
fen  that  the  Creator  i»  righteous — so  much  bis  couBcionce  reveals  to 
itoi — and  a  righteous  Hcing  could  not  have  made  the  world  as  we 
Dd  it.  Here,  again,  there  may  be  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for 
Jixis,  thouph  not  for  reason  "  musing  upon  many  things,"  and  going 
i'Xi  to  depths  iv-here  hingujigc  becomes  mysterious  and  almost  of 
^seity  perplexed.  But  be  is  not  an  atheist  who  recognizes  the 
dominion  of  sin  and  death  in  this  lower  realm,  unless  Sl  John 
.ed  God  when  he  wrote,  Totua  mttndKs  positus  est  in  mniirfno,  and 
lul,  in  the  first  of  Romans,  as  he  drew  that  overwhelming  pictnre 
world  given  up  to  Satan.  Surely  the  Bible  is  not  the  record  of 
jimism;  and  devout  men  in  all  ages  have  felt,  even  as  Cardinal  Now- 
^hi  feels,  that  **thc  sight  of  the  world  is  nothing  else  than  the  prophet's 
^>11,  full  of 'lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe.'"  Do  wc  imagine 
^  saiuts  of  any  religion  as  cheerful- minded  men,  satisticd  that,  on 
B  whole,  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  assured 
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of  process  nnd  the  anpremocy  of  reason  iu  most  of  the  hnman  crea- 
tures tlicy  encounter,  and  ready  to  resent  a  gloDmy  description  oE  the 
past  or  the  present  of  mankiucl  as  "implicit"  atheism?     I  tboald 
have    thought    Cardinal    Newman's    pages   ircre,  to    an   obserrm^ 
mind,  their    ova   justification.      He   grants  the  promise  of  nun's 
bcinf; — what  reason,  conscience,  social    forces  coutd    effect,  ami  an 
their   natnrc  ought  to  effect,  but  what  as  a  matter  of  historj  tfae^ 
have  been  hindered  by  some  inscrutable  power  from  eflectiiig;  aai] 
he  says  th»t  such  a  contrast  between  promise  and  fulfilment  is  hcarL 
piercing,  reason- bewildering.      Is  it  not?     Or  will  the  critic  inaiti- 
tain  with  easy  attitude  that  it  leaves  him  unmoved  ?    There  is  reasau 
iu  man  and  outside  of  him ;  it  cannot  be  denied ;  but  how  shall  «re 
reconcile  with  reason  the  dreadful  phenomena   to   which  CardiQ&j 
Xcwman  points?    Is  it  possible  to  do  so  otherwise  than  by  ossrrtit)* 
that  the  Ideal  exists,  that  it  has  left  sutficicnt  tokens  in  the  wortif 
to  couvinec  us  of  its  existence,  and  that  sin  and  pain  and  deaib 
must  in  some  way  be  consistent  with  the  truth  of  the  Ideal,  if  oblv 
they  do   not  triumph  in  the;  end,  but   arc  dcstitied  to  be  one  iIit 
Iriumphcil  over?     To  make  H^ht  of  them  aa  an  illusion,  or  to  mern 
them  in  the  idea  of  the  good  they  oppose,  or  to  enthrone  them  tAa^ 
it — an<l  all  this  has  been  attempted  by  philosophers — is  a  far  Itn 
treasonable    method   than  Cardinal    Newman'^,   which    insists  tlui, 
whether  wc  can  explain  them  or  no,  they  are  dnc  to  an  aborigisd 
calamity  of  which  Uod  n'as  not  the  author,  and  that  their  existean 
does  not  warrant  scepticism  about  His,     Dr.   Fairbairn  has  fpoba 
of  Cardiual  Newman's  *'  complex   confusion  of   thought ; "  in  the 
passages  1  have  quoted  the  thought  is  comple:i,  hut  surely  uot  tan- 
fused,  and  it  is  so  because  life  itself  is  a  tangled  skein.     Why  ibould 
we  pretend  a  simplicity  iu  things  for  wbicli  there  is  nu  fouudatita? 
There  are  clues  put  into  our  baiiib ;  holding  them  fast,  we  guide  inr- 
selves  in  the  labyrinth;  but  a  labyrinth  it  remains  till  life  is  endaL 
If  Dr.    Fairbairn   has  au  answer  to  every  qncstionf  he  is  a  liapilf 
man.     We  know  he.  has  not,  nor  feigns  to  have;   and  why  shn^ 
be   feel  surprise   if    a   man   of   transcendent   genius  like   Canliul 
Newman,  being  conscious  that  life  is  a  mystery  and  a  problem,  on- 
fessea  that  it  staggers  his  reason  to  reconcile  one  thing  with  anMbtr? 
To  stagger  reason  is  not  finally  to  overthrow  it  j  only  a  sceptic  woald 
Bay  that  we  must  deny  what  we  know  because  of  what  wc  do  col 
know.    The  firmest  believer  in  God  may  apeak  of  his  light  as  shiaing 
in  a  dark  place.     And  Cardinal  Newman  has  intended  no  more.       ^m 
But  X  will  not  uphold  against  Dr.  rairbetro  that  the  language  i^ 
our  illustrious  writer,  if    construed  literally,  precludes  all  powibA* 
misapprehension.      Still  less  do  I  imagine  his  sombre  cast  of  Uioajis^*-'' 
to  be  universal,  or  even  widespread,  among  Catholic  tbeologioas; 
is  more  antique  than  the  prevailing  colour^and  allied  with  August.^'' 
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rather  tkau   the   Jesuit  and  later   scbooU,  with   Biehop  Dutlef,  Dot 
with  Leibnitz,  and  in  no  degree  witK  the  joyous  optimism  that  tinges 
a   great  deal  of  modern   devotional  literatnre.     As  an  example  of 
language  remarkably  unlike  tbc  teaching  of  our  schools,  I  veutnrc  to 
select  the  words  of  the  "  University  Sermons,"  that  "  it  is,  indeed,  a 
great  question  whether  atheism  is  not  as  philosophically   coiifiiatcnl 
urith  the  phonomeua  of  the  physical   world   takcu  by  themselvca,  as 
the  doctrine  ufa  creative  and  gorcroiug  power  ;"  and  these  others  in 
the  comment  added  later,  "  the  r|uc8tiotL  i^  wlit-'tlier  physical  phenomena 
logically  teach  uh,  or  on  the  other  hmid   logically  wmiiiil  us,  of  the 
Being  of  a  God."     There   is  a  long  aud   uckbruken    consensus  of 
dirincs  to  whom  the  phenomena  of  the   |>hyiiiciU  world,  taken  apart 
from  moral  and  p-sycholo^^ical  phenomena,  and  from  the  idea  of  God 
"which  wakes  up  in  the   mind   under  the  stimtitus  of  intellectual 
training,"  do  furnish  proof  of  an  iatetligont  First  Cause  and  govern- 
ing power,  do  teach  theism,  to  our  reason,  and  not  simply  remind  us 
of  God's  being  already  known.      In  like  manner  we  must  interpret 
*'  the  all -corroding,  all-dissolving  scepticism  of  the  intellect "  as  a. 
tendency  which  the  intellect  itself  can  and  ought  to  resist,  a  tendency 
ziot  essential  to  it,   and   the  result  of  a  disposition   enamoured   of 
C'vil  thingo.  And  bent  on  justifying  them  as  beat  it  may.     "  Truth  is 
tbc  real   object   of  our  reason  ;  "  the  Cardinal   has   no  intention  of 
denying  it.     But  some  lime   or  other  we  have  all  wished  that  the 
'^z-ulh  might  not  be  true  ;  and  religion   lays  such   instant  practical 
obligations    upon    ns,    that    it     can    be    no    wonder    if    worldly 
Kxi^Q    do     their    utmost     to    warp     the     mirror     in     wlilch     nut 
OKily    Heaven,    but    Hell,  is    revealed.       Theologians    trained     in 
^ladanguagc  of  the  schools   may   find,   iii   the  Cardinal's   writing, 
^li rases  which  must  be  syrapatlielicidly  rendered,  under  pain  of  some 
axiELteuracy.      But,   for  my  part,  I  can  grant  no  more  than   this  to 
Ur-  Fairhairn;   nor  do  1  remember  a  piece  of  criticism  with  which  I 
^m  less  in  agreement   than   his  severe  (and   must   it  not  he  callcil 
^■weeping  ?)  indictment  of  the  '*  Grammar  of  Assent."    Its  real  problem, 
^a«    lieelarcs,  is  this:  "how,  without  the  consent  and  warrant  of  the 
■  ritellcct,  to  justify  the  being  of  religion,  and  faith  in  that  infallible 
*^*»nrch    which  alone   realizes  it."      He    tells   us   further    that    the 
*— •xdinal's  aim  is  to  withdraw  religion  and  the  proofs  concerning  it 
laronj  the  domain  of  reason  into   that  of  coDscieuce  aud  imagination, 
f"*^*!*  luch  reasons  may  exist  as  satisfy  personal  experience,  but  have 
^^  objective  validity.      T  ara  grieved   that  an  acute  judge  of  books 
••^^  theories    like  Dr.    Fairhairn  has  felt   bouud  to   publinh  thoao 
"^•^Is.     They  strike  me,  I  confess,  as  wanting  in  insight,  and,  1  must 
^Jf<5n  Bay,  ai  decidedly,  though   of  course  not  intentionally,  unjust. 
°e  writer  secnu  never  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
***"k  he  i»  criticizing;  he  has  not  viewed  it  from  within,  but  rather 
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as  if  it  trcrc  that  assault  upon  intellect  for  Trhich  it  bas  been  mis- 
taken. The  likeness  between  its  method  and  that  of  Kant  in  the 
"Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason"  could  not,  indeed,  escape  itr-^.  ^  ■ 
thoughtful  a  mind.  "  Kant,  like  Ncwmau/'  says  Dr.  rairbaurn^crxa 
"huilds  his  argument  for  the  l>iviiic  cxigtencc  on  conscience."      H^    ~g-: 

oujjlit,  tlicUj  even  as  the  Cftwlinalj  to  be  accused  of  dispensing  witK^^ j 

the  warrant  of  iutelleci     But  no ;  lie  is  dealt  with  more  gencrousljn 
To  him,  it  appears,  "conscience  is  still  reason,  all  the  more  that  it 
uses  the  '  categorical  iimperati%'e,'  aud  his  argument,  unlike  Newman'^ 
is  reasoued ;  it  is  not  the  mere  echo  of  a  '  magisterial  dictate/  but  c: 
bailed  on   a  universal  principle,  and  articulates  a  coiuptctc  theory 
moral  sovereignty  aud  government.     With  Kant,  the  practical  is  ni 
the  contradiction  of  the  pure  reason  ;  the  one  is  but  the  supplemei 
of  the  other,"     Let  mc  remark  a  little  ou  this.     If  Dr.   l*'airbaif 
can  produce  from   Cardinal  Newman  a  Bingic  passage  that  tmplii 
the  acepticism  of  the  "  pure  reason,"  I  will  allow  tliat  the  Cardinal 
at  heart  a  disciple  of  Hume      He  han  never  said  or  dreamt  any  sue 
thing.     The   "pure   reason,"  or  that  power  in  ns   which  cogniz- — z* 
Kant's  three  Ideas,  God,  the  World,  and   the  Ego,  may  indeed  ^3^ez^ 
astray  in  some  of  its  ronclustons,  but  is  capable  of  arririug  at  a  tn^^iLme 
and    certain    knowledge  that    God,   the  World,  and  the    Ego    a — — ^^, 
objective  realities,   not   subjectire   delusions.       Cardinal    Ncwm^a^^n ! 
makes  full   confession  that  "the  unaided  intellect"  can  aehierc  ^•o' 

mucli.  All  he  grants  to  free-thinker  and  sceptic  is  cunning  to  "  affo 
a' plausible,  though  not  a  real,  excuse  for  doubting  about  it.*'  £vi 
the  "  pure  reason  "  is  liable  to  perversion  iu  a  certain  degree  ' 
sophists.  No  oue  questions  the  jrawer  of  the  mind  to  work  o 
mathematical  problems  of  the  highest  complexity;  but  Newton  hii 
self  ho-t  made  a  slip  at  times, 

As  regards  the  "  practical  intellect,"  Cardinal   Newman  doe*  i*- 
affirm  it!>  iucompctcnce  j  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  more  at  home 
it    than    in  ti|ieeulative   inquiries ;    to   borrow   Dr.    >'airbaim'a   t- 
emphatic  pliroue,  "  he  hates  the   abstract   and  loves   the  concrete 
Ue  is  not  the  Hrst  Euglitihrnan  that  has  done  so.     It  would   be  c^ 
of  keeping,  then,  with  his  habits  of  thoughtj  did  Canlinal  Ncwra   - 
arraign  the  practical  intellect,  or  net  it  down  as  incurably  sccptii^ 
AA'hat  he  has   arraigned   is  not   the   "  practical   intellect,'*   but  t- 
intellect  in  practiec,  as  it  works  in   most   men,  doubtless  owing 
their  want   of  fixed   moral    principles,  "  actually  and   historicallj^ 
1  should  not  imagine  that  Kant,  with  nil  his  reaped  for  the  practice 
reason  aud  belief  in  the  categoricnl   imperative,  indulged    in  gold-^ 
dreams  of  the  wisdom,  probity,  and  religious  excellence  of  maokii^ 
He  too  accepted,  after  his  own  fashion,  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  a"* 
its  consequences,     13ut,   returning  to  the   "  Grammar  of  Asscn^t 
it  seema  to  me  gratuitous  ou  Dr.  Fairbaim's  part  to  aasume  that  t- 
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CaaOtMlV'MHiiliiiil  &tote*  k  sMqply  tyruumi*— «  ^<   «mAk 

0hilDiofher'i  **Mtegork«l  iMpanrtiyc."     Canltnal  N\>«Mi»t^   kV)|M« 

^■ttatii  **  naaoaed ; "  it  raTOkes  the  auuitVat  nichit^Miuii'u  u|  «)t«| 

^*  coaiHUided,  as  veil  u  the  manirest  right  of  Him  i]tul  i^miiitnuUfet 

C^EKrimce  woalii  hare  no  sarh  dominioit   uvcr  iit,  thr   vtolulditt  itf 

>^3  dicutes  nould  be  attended  with  uo  s\ifU  grxof,  wu\uv*i\  nitil  «t>tfV 

•— "iciiMtiun   Bs   arc  described   in  a  moat   aflVHUhiic   itiMitMo  oC   \\\t 

**  Grammar  of  Assent,"  were  its  moral  lOToreiKiiiy  uul  Hii  IiiHiiUmh 

^r   the  reason.      Kant    has    taken    the    alutrart  way,  mul   rirthiiul 

^ievman  the  war  of  experience,  of  conereto   foot,    wUldli   iitititil'itiU 

2te   ideal  worth   even   by  existing;    hut  tlirMi    two    wiiy*    iiri<    itnl 

opposed.       Conscience    must   never    ho   ruuoutvod   uf   tk*  "  ii  tilhiil 

-Vnotion;"  it  is  reason  made  concrete,  so  to  »\Hsn\t,  in  llio  littllvliliiiil, 

^LQd  revealing  to  him  the  moral  utrucliirc  of  tlio   titiivrnn,  iiitl  ii«  nil 

otioee  spccnlatiou  to  amuse   him  in  a  lci>uro  hour,  lint  a*  n  liiw  |irri* 

^Kixnbiug  coudact  and  announcitjg  [Kimltioi ;  a  (Ittitutp  fruiii  IIh>  hiving 

CSod  which  telU  him  tliat  man   t«  moral   and    liin    Mnkni'   Htt^t\t<tiut, 

3a    the  "Grammar  of  Assent"  couscicuu:  dot's  luH  rcvMl    ^^^^Wl^^ 

viono,  or  personalitir  alone,  hut  holioeaaj  it  {■  llw  Mbu  uf  m   fiAam, 

^uid  that  tbc  voice  of  an  All-Holy  Gr>d,      HlrttUffii  tliat  rrilif*  slt/rwlfl 

<^ud  in  it  a  "native  and  iueradicabk  athciam, "      lu  MiUmr  lium  n/4, 

uideed,    "articnUte  a  comj>lete  tkeofjr  of  muni  VffninifpHf  imnI 

S*>venimeDt."      PerbsfN    the   hntory   nf  UboiS   Owmmi   (Mwtifiv^ 

iuoluding  Kant,  who  had  "  erolred  a  aBtranw  uat  cif  iwMMlMtiMM^ 

-water  wiUi  their  mtiqifatr  theonm,"  ma  Mi  Mm0tn§fimi[  Iw  $  wW, 

religiooa  mind.      Hc«  awh  td  KmI'«  iwyton  tiiwff  |»  Wk? 

r>r.  Fairbaas  •^  aa  httk  acHfto  it  at  fca  4c«  Ifr.  VMMiai^*/'      Ht 

'«va.ntB  aomtOaam  man  thn  "a  SMnJ  nUdm/*  «t*«  «tp«   lU 
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vliich,  for  all  its  complcxitr,  19  never  discordant.      But  the  facti 
life  are  stern,  and  Imnnonics,  which  in  trant^uil  motncnts  fall  di»tiiKU.3 
on  tKc  car,  grow  faint  niul  distant  ns  we  pursue  dvs  I^bem  luhyr'tuthtt^^ 
ivrtn  Lauf.     Ttic  one  sure  guide  is  conscience,  whereby  wc  feel  w^l_„ 
selres  in  the  presence  of  law  itnd  of  God.     Certtia  men,   a  cboi^H 
and  secluded  company,  delight  in  the  speculative  rea»ou ;  theii  Ik  : 
pawe«  under  a  cloudless  tiky,  and  their  gaze  is  fixed  so  steadfastij-  cz^ 
the  eternal  order  that  the   tumult  of  the  world  is  notliiog,  and  1*-^ 
than   nothing,  to  them;   one  may  suy  of   every  ouc  thus  Icmperci^ 
"his  soul   was  like  a  star    and  dwelt   ajiart."     Cardinal   Newna^ 
though  a  recluse,  is  not  tjuitc  moulded  on  this  pattern.     Momeots  cV 
high  couteniplation  have  come  to  liim,  a»  serene   pages   l>car  witn^^ 
ill  liis  M'ritings;   but  more  often  liis  spirit   has  mixed  in   battle  "far 
on   the  riuging  plaina  of  windy  Tmy;"  it  has  known  anguish  ajtrf 
defeat,  and  the  consternation  of  bclioldinp:  its  ideal   trampled  nniief 
foot,   as  if  by   some  inexorable  deity,  whose  pasture  and  prey  woc 
human  hopes.     }Ie  will   not  fabricate  a  theory  which  fiUsoptfe 
bottomless  pit  with  reams  of  paper,  if  he  can  help  it.     There  tie 
divine  facts,  he  says ;  let  us  rest  upon  them ;  conscience  is  a  fact,  Wi 
to  me  only,  but  to  mankind,  and  it  will  not  be  argued  with,  on  it 
its  existence  iinugitiuble,  unless  God  ttpcaks  through  it.     **  Yua  mar 
tell   me,"   he   would   perhaps   coatiniic  in  answer  to  Dr.  Fairbaini, 
"that  conscience  will  establish  only  morality,  not  ruligioa;  bat  tlie 
temper  which  bows  to  morality  because  of  conscicDcej  will  seek  kt 
God's   voice   in   history  as  well  as  in  the  individual  breast,  aud«  ^ 
ceiviog  in  the  Catholic  Church  those  very  qualities  which  it  rccogoiai 
in  caQS{:iencc,  will  hasten  to  accept  it  as  the  correlative  and  the  com- 
plement of  what  has  been  revealed  within." 

It  is  the  nineteenth  century;  and  men,  whilst  trusting  more  and 
more  to  experimental  science  which  can  prove  to  eye  and  toacli 
whatever  it  has  asserted,  no  longer  display  that  robust  faith  in  the 
a  priori,  in  speculation  and  "  reasoned  "  arguments,  whereon  iticir 
ancestors  flourished.  All  things  socm  questionable  since  sll  h&ve 
been  called  in  question.  How  now  shall  we  preach  ChristianiiT 
a  sceptical  age  ?  Let  na,  I  answer,  overthrow  its  scepticii&i  b 
nppcoling  to  the  first  principles,  to  the  self-authenticating  facts  whsc 
uo  sceptic  can  drny,  though  he  may  profcsB  denial  of  them.  Byi 
means;  but  the  task  has  been  accomplished,  with  varying  degreeiof 
skill,  but  on  the  wliolc  successfully,  iu  hundreds  of  treatises  whici  mA. 
this  moment  form  the  tent  oq  the  commentary  in  Cutbulic  tattitfK* 
tious  all  the  world  over.  It  is  not  hard  to  refute  scepticism ',  tks-c 
difficulty  i»  to  get  rid  of  it;  one  may  say  without  falschowl,  im^-n 
vxqve  recurrel,  although  it  be  not,  iu  any  projKir  sense,  natural.  T*i; 
overcome  scepticism  in  the  heart,  to  exercise  thu  spirit  that  dcaio 
and  denies  again  and  denies  always,  a  method  more  subtle  and  ai 
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ume  time  more  direct  than  tbe  syllogistic  must  be  called  in. 
uT,  I  ^ill  go  further,  aud  assert  tbe  need  of  a  method  which,  nut 
,  iuy  way  discardiug  tuetaphysicsi,  shall  trausmute  the  si^culative 
csou  itself  to  a  living  power,  capable  of  arrestiug  uud  charmiug  the 
jDgiuation.  If  our  cetitury,  now  drawing  swiftly  to  an  end.  shall 
>ar  the  Ouspel  of  Christ  ouce  more,  it  muvt  be  from  lips  touched 
lib  heavenly  Ore.  Not  us  though  reaouu  were  a  slave  tu  euiotioQ, 
f  philasophy  could  not  persuade  without  rhetoric,  or  it  were  lawful 
)  doubt  of  the  sanity  and  divine  origin  of  man's  intellect.  Rut  the 
trf  prcralcnce  of  sMpticistn  shows  in  the  age  a  wenkcr  grasp  of 
peealatiou ;  for  it  is  the  feeble,  not  the  strong,  minds  to  which  Hrst 
rineiples  seem  uncertain  and  vacillating.  The  nineteenth  century 
ifem'mine,  else  its  lawn,  institutions,  movements  in  war  and  peace, 
rould  be  governed  much  less  by  sentiment  than,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
leknow  them  to  be.  And  sentiment  is  personal,  ts  imaginative,  ia 
Kit  a  revolt  from  reason,  but  cannot  be  brought  under  reason  by  the 
nj  of  abstract  arguing.  Fanaticism,  superstition,  personal  prejudice, 
ire  not  to  be  defended  ;  nor  must  the  dictates  of  reason  be  set  aside  on 
lie  ground  of  feeling.  Nevertheless,  sentiment  has  its  place  in  man's 
lature;  experience  is  valid  as  well  as  abstract  propositions;  and 
bat  highest  form  of  experience,  the  communing  of  God  with  Hia 
feature  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  is  a  fit  corner-stone  whereon  to 
Btld  up  religion.  Now,  if  this  be  at  all  like  the  truth,  Cardinal 
'ewmau,  instead  of  proving  himself  an  inefficient  apologist,  will 
ire  taken  the  very  course  demanded  hy  the  conditions  of  hia  time. 
ifb  is  propagated  fay  life;  the  best  apology  for  religion  is  to  make 
hcr«  feel  what  religion  means,  to  show  it  them  in  act,  instead  of 
crely  talking  about  it.  When  Cardinal  Newman  says,  iu  criticizing 
aley,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  eouvcrtcd  by  a  syllogism,"  he  expresses 
wdcsprcad  feeling.  Hia  appeal  to  conscience,  on  (he  other  hand, 
rikes  home;  it  finds  in  his  audience  a  fact  ss  certain  and  as  objec- 
rcly  valid  as  it  implies  in  himself;  nor  is  there  a  preacher  who 
ay  not  convince  himself  hy  actual  experiment  that  the  response  to 
.ch  an  appeal  is  instantaneous  and  unmistakable.  So  has  it  been 
ttk  Cardinal  Newman.  He  spoke  of  conscience,  and  the  world 
itened.    AVonld  it  have  listened  to  mctaphy.tic5  ? 

Besting  his  theism  upon  conscience,  be  cannot  be  said  to  have 
snied  reason,  or  to  have  left  it  *'  to  be  crushed  and  subdued  hy 
ithority,"  The  will  dubmissive  to  conscience  is  not  blind  ;  it  sub- 
its  because  of  the  light  which  makes  known  that  submission  is 
asonable,  that  to  disobey  would  be  the  height  of  unreason.  Why 
■ft*  Dr.  Fairbairn  argue  ns  if  tbe  human  conscience  were  but  the 
itiuct  of  a  brute  ?  Cardinal  Newman  has  not  said  so.  Hence 
Dre  is  nothing  to  binder  him  from  admitting  the  validity  of  those 
onnal  proofs"  by  which    reason    cstabliahcs    theitv  ^e  is 
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miBinterpreted  irlien  wc  are  told  tliat  he  sets  conscience  tgtuui  i 
tellect  and  intellect  against  cooHcieuce.  To  liim  both  are  ntlii 
tative  iu  their  iiature,  both  arc  liabla  tu  be  deceived  in  ccrbuu  potnti; 
both  have  bcou  iuhuritud  hy  fallen  man,  and  therefore  darketted, 
though  not  cxtiuguiahed  ;  both,  finally,  have  a  moral  need  of  KercU- 
tion  to  take  away  their  impcrfecttuns,  and,  under  this  present  dii. 
pensation,  to  guide  tbcm  towards  God  by  a  plniu  and  aceeatible 
pathiray.  It  ia  qnite  true  that  Cardinal  Newman  lays  utrcei  « 
conscience,  and  the  majority  of  earlier  theologians  have  dcah  rstltr 
vith  the  speculative  reaBou.  But  differences  are  not  coiitradictioiii; 
and,  as  I  have  sugfiested,  an  explanation  of  the  difference  may  bt 
found  in  the  character  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  some  cxtaii, 
also«  it  19  the  outcome  of  Cardinal  Newman's  devotion  to  the  rnuttr 
of  the  "  Analogy,"  Bishop  Butler.  Docs  Dr.  Fairbaini  clutp 
Bntlcr  with  scepticism?  If  he  does,  the  purpose  of  that  deep  ia- 
tellcct  iu  drawing  a  parallel  between  Nature  and  Keligiou  muit  bit 
been  overlooked  by  him — perhaps  because  he  perceives  the  intw. 
tihlc  logic  of  the  "Analogy,"  turning  men  who  arc  resolved  ncrnto 
hclicvc  in  religion  agniiiat  the  laws  of  Nature  that  so  triumpbuijj' 
justifies  it.  After  such  a  fashion  God  might  be  described  ai  (Ik 
author  of  evil. 

Let  me  sum  up.     Dr.  Fairbairn,  I  cannot  but  think,  assert*  br 
the  human  intellect  a  range  and  competency  belonging  only  to  tiit 
divine.     He  sees  the  Catholic  Church   proclaiming  u   limit,  dm  ig 
reason  itself,  but  to  reason  in  fallen  man,  so  that  authority  aloDicn 
teach  it  the  unmixed  truth  concerning  God's   attributes  and  Pion* 
dencc    and    the   contents   of  Kcvclation.     Thereupon    a   charge  it 
hrooght  as  if  Catliolicism  suppressed  the  exercise  of  reason  altogttka 
in  things  divine,  and  cnmpcllcd  it  to  become  sceptical   and  stbetilic. 
But  this  is  not  so.     Ncitlicr  explicit  nor  iuiplieit  denial,  wbctbcrot 
(iod  or  reason,  exist:)  among  sound   Catholics;  the   thought  ii  due    ' 
to  a  logic  which  starts  from  an  assumption  no  Catholic  will  snut. 
It  is  a  pure  piece  of  "  construction  "  resting  on   hypotheais.    Fnr- 
thcrmorc,  whilst  feeling  a  legitimate  pride  in  the   splendid   clupttr* 
added  by  Cardinal  Newman  to  the  theory  of  heliefj  our  thcol^iuts 
would  point  out   that  so   individual   and  self- control  led    a  geoiasi 
trained  upon  the  "Analogy  "  and  a  couvert  in  middle  life,  giret  am 
rather  his  own  mind  than  the  received  tradition.      It  may  be,  i&decd, 
that  be  concedes  le&s  to  reason  than  our  schools  are  wont ;  but  \»^ 
upholds  with  them  a  natural  faculty  of  arriving  at  metaphysical  u»^ 
moral  truths.      Nor  does  his   fundamcutal  principle   interfere  witli 
this   necessary   agreement.     Like  Butler,   he   Kupplcmcnls,   witbocm:! 
desiring  to  coll  iu  questiuu,  the  demoustratious  which  couipeL  uxo* 
but  do  not  always  win  t}ie  heart.      God  speaking  in  man  ia  tokicd 
no  outward  authority;  conscience  is  not  an  unreasoning  imjiaUp- 
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For  tbe  rcry  reason  that  he  makes  it  penwnal,  a  dictate  addressed  to 
the  indiridual  roan,  lie  Ktauds  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Lamcnnais, 
whose  theory  derived  all  from  the  social  organism,  and  nothing  from 
the  Ego,     Lastly,  I  would  offer  to  Dr.  Fairbaini  this  consideration  : 
How  iu  the  same  breath  can  he  bid  u&  reject  authoritative  teaching, 
yet  implore  us  to  surrender  heart  and   miud   and  conscience,  our 
whole  being  and  all  it  contains,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who,  if  Ue  was 
not  an  infallible  teacher,  was  one  of  a  crowd,  and  certainly  not  God'i 
only-ljegotten  Son  ?     Let  }iim  reply  to  these  words  of  Augustine,  so 
germane   to   our  present  issue  that  they  might  have  been   written 
yesterday ;  "  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  so  many  and  great  miracles, 
Christ  Himself  aUo  afSrmiug  them  to  he  wrought  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  credence  might  he  given  Him  ?      He  taught  the  foolish  by 
faith;  you  would  lead  them  liy  reason.     He  cried  out  that  He  was 
to  be  believed  ;  you  cry  out   against   it.      He  had   praise  for  them 
that  believed;  you  rebuke  them  sharply."     There  spoke  tlie  voice  of 
Christian  antiquity.     Dr.  Fairbairn  grants  that,  if  we  follow  it,  we 
•ball  yield  onr»elves  to  the  Itumnu  Church  ;  nay,  that  authority  cnn- 
Dotbc  allowed  in  any  shape,  or  CatliolicB  we  must  all  become  unless 
M  will  disregard    both   history  and  logic.     He  seems  to  have  re- 
babilitatcd   in    his  own  fashion  the  dilemma  which,  as  attributed  to 
Cinlinal  Newman,  he  could  not  away  with — to  tell  us  that,  obeying 
Christ's  authority,  we  should  go  on  to  the  consummation  and  acknow- 
ledge His  Vicar,  or  else  join  the  anarchists  iu  their  cry,  Ki  Dim  ni 
maitre,  and  worship  self-will  as  our  only  God.      For  self-will  is  con- 
sistent Rationalism.     But  how  the  world  is  to  be  persuaded  of  the 
QoBpel  without  authority,  he  docs  not  say  :  nor  what  fragments  of 
the  Gospel  a  capricious  Liberal  Protest  autism  disdaiuful  of  authority 
vould  leave  for  the  worlds  acceptance.     When  this  has  been  cleared 
up.  Catholics  will  be  ready  to  discuss  the  innumerable  question*  Dr. 
Fairbairn  has  raised  concerning  the  Church's  relation  to  her  Master 
on  the  one  hand  as  to  modern  civilization  on  the  other. 

William  Uauhy,  D.D. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT  and  Disentlowmciit  arc  witLin  maiar-' 
able  distance.  It  is  a  caac  in  nvlnch  propJiccy  is  boiiia^ 
and  safe.  One  could  hardly  be  far  out  in  tiaming  a  rear,  1^  in 
mcaos  remote,  vhen  the  Church  of  Kngland,  as  a  branch  of  ibeCiril 
Service,  will  hare  ceased  to  exist  The  forces  which  haTeUtS' 
gradually  developing  to  this  purpose  arc  now  wcU-nigh  perfected  far ' 
their  work.  Tlic  steadily  proceediug  detachment  of  the  peo('ie— a 
the  Bible  vas  put  into  thctr  Lands  and  education  the  more  mUtd 
tbem  to  read  it — from  the  form  of  Cbristiauity  imposed  upon  Ihnt 
by  tlie  State,  has  long  reached  a  limit  dcpriviug  the  Church  of 
pretension  to  be  couisidcred  national  in  cuniprehcuBioD.  \VeiiTefiv 
centuries  after  Wiclif.  The  State,  we  know,  in  times  past  vu  itot 
co-cxten^tre  vrith  the  nation,  but  it  is  to  be  so  in  the  future;  anti 
what  the  oligarchy  of  the  ]m«t  could  ini|]05e  the  democracy  of  tie 
future  can  depose.  No  one  will  rationally  question  the  right  of  i1k 
people,  attained  to  tlieir  political  majority,  to  order  their  vats  o 
may  seem  best  to  tlicm.  It  is  little  likely  that  a  Legislature  ebctd 
mainly  by  the  loirer  orders  will  care  to  continue  in  ita  prtde of  [ilart 
and  pOBsessions  au  institution  from  which  the  lower  orders  dcriyeoDlri 
shadowy  benefit.  If  not  at  once,  theu  certainly  ere  long,  the  pnile- 
tariate  as  a  body  will  perceive  that  the  tithes  of  the  Church  nuiti- 
tntc  an  endowment  for  those  socially  above  them  ;  that  ihey  rtnrf 
B  profession  for  which  they  arc  not  eligible.  When  thi*  fiel  if 
realized,  it  will  he  idle  to  urge  that  the  tithes  of  the  Church  an  in 
effect  a  provision  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  poor,  enabling  t&rni 
to  obtain  without  money  and  without  price  tlic  food  their  wnli  cnit 
If  wc  get  the  comfortable  words  (and  wc  only  get  them  to  catDiHo 
with  the  rtcb),  the   poor  will   reply,  the  clergy  as  their  ihire  pi 
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cuuiary  solatiam ;  and  this,  if  of  leas  real,  is  of  more  imme* 

importauce.     Tbe  artisan  and  the   iigricuUural   labourer  know 

well — ^lud  ere  long  tbe  full   significance  of  the  fact  will  come 

i  to  their  minds— that  neither  they  nor  any  chihL  of  theirs  has 

part  or  lot  iu  those  material   guuil    things.     The   ministry  is  a 

»»ion  barred  tu  them.     No  bishop — not  even  he  whose  modest 

e  of  two  thousand  a  year  does  not  seem  to   interpose  so  im- 

lurable  a  space  between  the  palace  of  my  lord  and  the  cottage  of 

nimble  brother — -would  ordain  one  of  them.      I  am  anticipating 

the  language  of   the   proletariate  as    it  will   be  general  among 

in  a  few  years.      It   is  heard   now  within  walls,  and  here  and 

i;   but  ere  long  it  is  destined  to  be  proclaimed  from  the  house- 

irom  street  to  street,  and  from  village  to  villogc.     People  whose 

range  from  luxurious  clubs  to   equally   luxurious  homes,  and 

K  convcr*atioii  is  wholly  in  such  ou  earthly  paradise  as  money 

call  up  about  them,  will  pooh-pooh  this.      It  is  an  idle  cliimDera, 

will  say ;  a   falflc   creation   proceeding   from   a   h cat-oppressed 

But  history  i*  full  of  the  fate   of  the  ]>ooh-pooheni.      It  i* 

y  whose   faces   ultimately   wear   the   whitest   look.     Cassandra** 

rings  arc  listened  to  at  last,  though  too  late.     Let  us  try  and  see, 

in  an  affair   not  involving  the   fate   of  aa   empire,  somewhat 

d  tbe  tips  of  our  noses,  and  have  an  ear  for  the  first  muttefiag« 

storm  which  h  ere  long  to  burat  over  our  heads. 

ic  admisfiion  of  two  milltous  of  the  sons  of  toil  to  the  franchise 

accomplished  fact,  but  the  increase  of  the  electorate,  wc  are 

id,  is  not  to  cud  licre.     Sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner,  tho 

fcuhich   has  hitherto  been  jealously  kept  without  the  pale  of  tho 

lltitution,  will  be  admitted  to  tlie  riglits  of  citizeutihtj),  and  given 

Dice   in   their  own    and   Ihcir  fcUow-couutrymen'H    government. 

It  tbe  attitude  of  these  new  voters  will  be  npon  pnliiicnl  questions 

■rally  it  is  impossible  to  forecast ;  but  it  is  romplacently  held  by 

privilegeci  clergy  that,  on  the  question  of  the  Established  Church 

lut,  it  will  be  in  favour  of  things  as   they  are.      Certainly  the 

eat  attitude  of  the  female  mind  is  pre^byter-phil,  but  all  things 

idercd,  the  privileged  clergy  wilt  hardly  do  wisely  to  reckon  on  the 

Hioa   as   chronic.    It  is  probably  not  in  the  eternal    order  of 

^i.      We  must  remember  upon  what  stuff  our  women  have  "been 

itally  brought  up.     '*  Maugnuli's  Questions,"  a  book  of  French 

rersations,  a  pianoforte  instructor — these  were  the  chief  items  in. 

eatal  fare,  tasted,  cveu  such  as  it  wa9,  rather  than  cateu.      But 

,  in  the  picturesque  phrasing  of  Lord   Beacouslield,  "highborn 

Kb  ID  gilded  saluona  prattle   about  protoplasm ; "  while   sooUf 

trthe  strengthening  iuduences  of  Girton  and  tbe  substantial  fare 

idcd   at   high   acbools,   we   may    look    to   sec   the  daughters  of 

and  generally  brace  themselves  to  somctliing  more  robust  than 


ine  (jDnstisn  temple^ ftatnits  ot  aa  pnesxew.  i 

That  tlic  end  in  oear' — the  end  of  the  loug  connci 
Church  8ud  State  ia  this  island — many  sigus  have  of  lat 
to  declare.  At  the  Church  Congress  ]}iscKtab]ishmi 
made  a  leading  feature  of  diseuasioo,  &  circumstauce 
hardly  bare  obtained  had  Diacatabliehmcut  seemed  r 
more  ominous  ia  the  di^cnKsion  itself.  When  a  \ 
makes  a  dcmonstratiun  of  its  rcfioiirccs,  and  the  i 
proves  to  be  one  of  weakness,  the  fall  of  that  city  ia 
hninincrit.  Episcopal  charges,  too,  have  been  lai^ty  ( 
the  qncstioTi.  }tIoro  remarkably,  Mr.  Gladstone's  I 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  by  its  omiRsions,  virtually  sar 
Kstablislimcntarian  ponition.  Tacitly  mlmitting  that 
ment  was  inevitable,  it  ouly  entreated  that  it  miglit  { 
disgraceful  to  the  Church.  Disestablishment,  said  the  1 
could  only  bring  disgrace  to  the  Church  if  it  werfl 
occasioiied  by  one  of  two  circum stance s—eiilicr  the 
apathy,  and  deadness  of  the  Church,  or  disscusiona 
mcmbfrs.  Dismissing  the  former  alternative  as  outsid 
probability,  Mr.  Gladstone  set  himself  to  implore 
let  the  latter  be  the  case. 

And  over  liia  latest  utterance  on  the  subject 
the  coming  event  is  not  len  distinctly  thrown.  In 
paragraphs,  written  with  confessed  reluctance,  the  mau 
electors  of  Mid-Lothian  refers  to  the  question  of  tfai 
Church  in  Kngland.  A  tone  of  sadness  pervades  and  <] 
passage,  but  an  undertone  of  hope  runs  through  and  reiil 
sadness  is  due  to  the  conviction — not  expressed,  but  i 
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^  c^TcIopmcnt  in  the  Church  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  powers 
of  voluntary  support;  and  he  notices  that  the  abridgments  of  her 
px-erogatircs  as  an  Establishment,  which  hate  been  frequent  of  late 
yeini,  haTc  brought  about  no  decrease  of  her  spiritual  and  social 
^rtrength,  but  have  been  attended  with  aa  iucrease  of  it  All  this 
1*<!  regards  aa  fraught  with  happy  promise  for  the  future,  and  la  the 
■^'vent  of  Disestahlishmerit  he  has  "  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
"vitality  of  the  Church  of  Kuglanil  will  bo  found  equal  to  all  the 
xx«eds  of  the  occasion."  In  thus  directing  the  attention  of  those  of 
bxi  &iends  who  dread  what  he  liimsclf  dislikes  to  the  sunny  side  of 
"tlsc  cloud,  and  in  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  the  dorgy  may  lay 
*'  a  gootl  foundation  for  the  time  to  eome,"  Mr.  Gladstone  renders 
X'bt  truest  «er\-ice  to  the  Church,  lint  in  assigning  a  dim  and 
■distant  date  to  Disestablishment  lie  misleads  any  who  may  take  his 
prophecy  seriously.  Probably  be  himself  knows  that  he  is  only 
«iliatting  his  eyes  to  what  he  does  not  want  to  see.  It  is  hardly 
poMible  to  assign  to  any  question  nowadays — and  certainly  not  to  a 
■question  occupying  the  position  of  Discstab tishmcnt^-a  dim  and 
-clistant  future  for  its  solution.  The  conditions  of  political  and  social 
life  to-day  are  a  hotbed  that  forces  questions  to  early  maturity. 
X^nblic  opinion  no  longer  travels  on  a  stage-coach. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  here  the  general  arguments  adduced 
on  the  side  of  the  Establishment,  and   those  which  relate  specially 
*o  the  rural  Church  I  shall  notice  further  on.    The  general  arguments 
Hare  been  very  sufficiently  answered  by  the  testimony  given  of  the 
**eaalts    of    Disestablishment  in    the    case  of   the   sister  Church  in 
Ts-«Und.     DiscKtahlishmeut  had  brought,  said  Canon  Jellett  at  the 
CboTch  Congress  of  IbS^t,  six  distinct  gain^  to  the  Irish  Churcb, 
"  and  these  in  many  ways  great."    Briefly,  they  were  all  gains  to  the 
greater  spirituality  of  the  Church.     To  set  against  them  there  were 
but  three   losses — the  loss   of  property,  a  change  in  the  system  of 
nomination    to    benefices,     and   the     absence     of    a    place    for    a 
learned  dei^ ;  and  these  (certainly   if    we  except  the  last,  which 
A^one   the    Canon    ventured    to  s[>eak    of   as    not    imaginary)    are 
**pable  of  being   regarded   as  gains  in  effect.      Thus   the  ease  for 
***    established    and    endowed    clergy   gains  nothing  from  the   ex- 
perience of  the  diseatabiished    and   disendowed   Church  in   Ireland. 
*'    has,    heaidcfl,    an    extrinsic    element    of  weakiicaa   in   the    fact 
"••t  it   has  l»ccn  made   out — and  notably  at  the  Church  Congress 
*f    I8H4 — by   those   who     might    with    perfect   charity  be    looked 
**Pon    as    unconsciously    biassed.    The    patron    of   ten    livings,   the 
*'**'ipant  of  a  famous  See,  and  a  beneficed  clergyman,  at  any  rate, 
"■^'ght  be  supposed,  not  tin  reasonably,  to  look  with  eyes  far  from  un- 
'•vonrahle  at  the  merits  of  an   Established  Church.     Moreover,  the 
^^ftSQ  for  the  £stabtisbed  Church  i«  generally  regarded  aa  strongest  in 


iii~maIioe;  "  ' 

TUe  EatablUhctl  Church  in   the  village  is  the  subjec 
misconception.     This  misconception  it  otrcs  to  poetry  ani 
and    shares  with  rural   life  generally.      Those  arts,  admin 
in  the  realms  of  the  ideal,  when  they  take  in  hand  the  ; 
ftpt  to  throw  a  glamour  over  things  actual  vhich  dazslca 
not  blind.    As  a  consequence,  when  any  one  not  to  the  m 
or  accustomed  thinks  of  rural  life  in  itn  secular  features 
has  ia  his   mind  pleassnt  conceits  of  madrlgaU  and  po 
sports    on    village    greens,    swains    and    &hc])hcrdcNM« 
costumed,  an   aged,  probably   blind,  6ddler,   ntilltmaids' 
"sheets  smelling  of  lavender."     All  very  well  in  poetry  < 
Similarly,    when  he   thinks  of  the  church  in  the    TiUa| 
breaks  ou  his  miiid  the  sweet  clangour  .of  joyous  bells  pel 
lowlands  of  tranquil  beauty.    The  hill-seated  village  rises 
from  the  plain,  wrapped  in  a  soft  haze  of  summer  sunshi 
white,   rose- embowered  cottages   come  simple,  soberly  d 
bending  slow  steps  to  the  grey  iv;-clad  church.     On  til 
exchange  greetings  one  with  another,  and,  falling  into 
the  eiders,  gravely   talking,  go   before,   while  4116   younj 
sorting  themselves  out  in  twos  and  twos,  follow  aJter.* 
the  lich-gate  or  under  the  giiarled  yew-tree  they  meet  i 
pastor,  who  has  a  kindly  word  for  all,  and  together   thej 
enter  the  sacred   building.     The  picture  is  pretty  caou 
with  a  retaining  charm  like  that  which  his  brilliant  disci[ 
Socrates'  talk.      But  it  is  far  from  the  truth.     I  do  not 
such  thing  anywhere  obtains — memories  of  my  own  are  s 
softened  with  such  roseate  tints ;  bat  taking  the  Icngfll 
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^CkS  to  be  called  religions.      But  a  reality  very  different  obtnins. 

rj^lie    listlcsRness,  the   indifference,   the   formality  whicb   are  found 

^■rtiOPg  ordinary  town  congregations  have  their  counterpart  in  \'illage 

coug^g**''""'-    The  same  display  of  that  "  outward  adorning  "  of  the 

feD3i>^^  person  is  seen,  but  without  any  atonement  from  the  taste  that 

^Ituuld  ot  least  attend  it.     The  same  painful  divisions  of  classes  are 

seen;  the  family  at  the  house  and  the  other  gentry  occupying  the 

cbie^  scats,  tho  farming  tenantry  coming  next  in  consequence,  the 

peasantry  proper  being  Uuml>ly  seated  to  the  rea.r.     As  ti>  the  lads 

«bo  drop  in   in  a    biKly   for  tbe  sake   of   something  to   do,   they 

dispose  themselves  iu  the  nooks  and  corners  about  tbe  tover.     Their 

behaviour  is  hardly  impressive  from  its  devotion.     And  the  simple 

tender  teaching  of  the  venerable  pastor,  that   illuminates   the   idea 

and  throws  out  a  halo  of  sanctity,  rcaolves  itacif  in  the  actuality  to 

somBthiug   very   buma.a.       It   ia  just   what  one   might   reasonably 

fXI^ct   from    a   man   from  whom   the    Church   requires   no  higher 

utialificatioD  for  his  work  than  a  more  or  lr:is  superficial  acquaintance 

irith  the    New   Testament   in   the   original.      The  narrowness   and 

jritual  poverty  of  the   pulpit  utterance!),  the  formality,  the   class 

visions,  the  listlcssncss,  the  unreality,  together  constitute  a  spiritual 

^Diospherc  whose  closeness  and  impurity  would  often  be  enough  ta 

itifle  the  faith  of  a  St.  Fmncts.     One  needs  after  ancK  a  service  to 

mp  forth  into  the  woods  and  wide  temple  of  Qod,  and,  listening  to 

tlie  unconscious  worship   of  Nature,    recover   spiritual    tone   and 

cureQ^h.      And  who  arc  Ihcy  who  compose  the  congregation  in  a 

nlla^  church  ?    Broadly^  they  may  he  distinguished  into  three  claeacs : 

the  gentry  and  others  whose  churehmausbip  is  hereditary  or  due  to 

tbe  idea  that  greater  respectability  attaches  to  going  to  churcli  than 

to  going  to    chape);    the    shopkeirpers    and    uthcra    whose    material 

inlereit  Ues  in  church- membership ;   and  lastly,  all  those  for  whom 

thesmaller  spiritual  requirements  uf  the  Church  have  more  attraction 

tkan  the  earnestness  asfuuialud  with  the  chapel.      For  the  Church, 

Maadin^  on  the  defensive,  and  having  to  make  good  her  position  by 

tbe  Qumber  she  can  sliuw  within  her  ranks,  ia  iinablu  to  be  very 

BXactiag  in  the  requircnionls  she   makes  of  her  members.      She  is 

oaly  too  glad  to  get  Iheni  on  some  terms.     Of  the  first  class  it  is 

not  necessary  to  »peak,  beyond  saying — what,  however^  is  perfectly 

veil  known — that  a  certain  prestige  baa  been  always  held  to  attach 

lo  cburcli-mcmbcrship.      Children  of  church- members  have  been 

■ingbt  to  impute  to  chapel-goers  that  "no  reputation"  for  which 

^  Jewish  and  pagan  world  despised   the  early  Christians^  and  of 

*irtcii  tbe  Founder  of  Christianity  deliberately  made  himself.     Such 

considerations,    however,    are    potent    with   certain    minds.      Of   the 

•Konti   class  the  village  butcher  may  be  taken  as  a  common  type. 

*'*'    best  customers — often  almost  his  only  cuatomen — are  ncces- 
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sarily  found  amongst  the  well-to-do — amongit  Clmrcli  people,  that 
it;  aod  he  accordingly  thinkft  it  desirable — vhicfa  from  a  bomoeu 
point  of  view  it  no  doubt  is — to  let  his  creed  follow  his  meat,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  approval  of  his  patrons.  The  class,  too, 
iQcludes  all  tbosa  for  whom  there  may  be  any  picking  up  of  crumbs 
from  onder  the  rectorial  table,  and  whose  spiritual  level  does  not 
rise  above  the  comprchcuaiou  of  such  arguments.  Of  the  last  class 
it  will  be  fiuflicicut  to  say  that  all  those  who  ou  the  weekdays  ore 
seen  in  the  public-house,  and  not  unfrcquently  reeling  home,  arc 
found  on  Sunday — if  they  arc  found  in  auy  place  of  worship  at 
all— sitting  at  ihc  feet  of  the  orthodox  teacher.  This  is  not 
(turprising.  They  hear,  if  not  smoother  things  there,  things  at  any 
rate  mure  smoothly  Kpokcu ;  and  the  religious  atmosphere  is  not 
sudicirntly  cliargcd  with  spiritual  electricity  to  agitato  the  conscience 
painfully. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  takin*  rural  Kngland  throughout,  the  greater 
spirituality  as  well  ns  the  greater  number  of  adherents  attach  them- 
selves to  Nonconformity.  Xonconformity  is  in  a  majority  both 
ways.  That  this  should  be  so  in  respect  to  adherents  is  to  one 
who  c&rcfully  considers  the  diiHcultics  it  has  had  to  encounter  not 
a  little  astonishing.  It  had  to  start  unaided  in  a  field  of  which  the 
Church  was  already  in  possession.  It  has  had  poverty  for  its  por- 
tion, while  the  Church  was  rich.  It  has  had  to  prevail  iu  the 
consciences  of  its  adherents  over  the  material  dissuasivcs  from 
Dissent  which  a  wealthy  clergy  and  Church  gentry  eould  hold  out. 
It  had  for  long  years  the  prohibition  of  the  ijtate  to  contend  against, 
and  since  that  was  removed  it  has  had  to  face  its  discountenance. 
It  is  hut  the  other  day,  comparatively,  that  Church  landlords  were 
plentiful  who  would  not  accept  a  Nonconformist  as  a  tenant,  and 
there  are  still  those  who  make  it  a  condition  of  their  holdings  thst 
the  occupants  shall  pay  a  "  voluntary  "  Church-rate.  The  succeu 
of  Nonconformity  in  our  ruraJ  parishes  under  such  advei-se  circum- 
stances could  only  have  been  due  to  the  utter  deadness  of  the  Church 
and  her  inability  to  satisfy  s^pirituol  requirements.  And  this  dead- 
ncss  and  inability,  iu  their  origin,  eould  only  have  been  due  to  the 
Church's  being  the  obsequious  Iiandmaid  of  the  State^of  the  land- 
owning class,  that  is — and  to  the  blighting  influence  of  privilc^ 
and  Mcalth.  The  Church  was  sunk  till  within  quite  recent  yea 
and  the  admission  is  made  uuiversatly  hy  ChurcbmcD — ou  the  pa 
of  her  clergy  in  sloth  and  no  little  corruption.  The  incompcten 
and  carelessness  of  the  shepherd  to  lead  his  flock  among  gr 
pastures  and  by  still  waters  led  to  his  flock  straying  away  from  hi 
The  withdrawal  of  the  peasantry  from  the  Kstablisbed  Church,  i 
itiated  by  high  spiritual  needs,  was  carried  on  and  carried  ont,  as  • 
hare  seen,  in   spite  of  great   difficulties.     But   the  separation 
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^^ected,  it  ia  easy  to  understand  how>  under  existing  conditions,  it 

k^    cDaiutainpd.     The  charm  which  attachcii  to  au   historical  Church, 

^id  which  has  power  over  an  educated  mind,  has  no  power  over  the 

.gjiod  of  a  pcaaani.     His  mind  h  uneducated,  and  he  knows  tittle  or 

jjotbing  of  history.     Moreover,  the  Bervicca   of  the  Church  arc  not 

^ucb  as  arc  calculated  to  have  an  influence  upon  people  iu  whom  the 

0iLad  counts  for  nothing,  and  the  spirit — or  the  spirit  with  the  senses 

— for  ever>-thtug.      It  is  time  that  we  should  give  up  talking  about 

•  'our  incomparable  liturgy,"  and  "that  absolutely  priceleoa  heirluom 

from  the  past,  the  ilook  of  Common  Prayer."     The  Book  of  Com- 

gnOQ  Prayer  ba»  its  undoubted   merits,  but   they  arc   merits   to  tho 

ojitid  of  au   educated   man.     Evening    prayer,   as  rendered  in   St. 

Paul's  Cathedral,  with  all  the  aecc&sorics  of  a  splendid  building  aud 

absolutely  faultless  music,  and  having  the  added  intellectual  delight 

of  a  discourse  from  some  preacher  or  other  of  uncommon  parts,  has 

a  oieaiiure  of  beauty  and  solemnity   that   makes   it  to  that   extent 

unprotsive.     But  as  rendered  in  the  village   church   it  has  none  of 

lb»t  measure.     The  service  of  tbe    Praycr-lKtok   blows  neither  hot 

nor  cold.     The   worship,  moreover,  is  too   little  subjective  for   the 

nbilusophcr  and  prophet,  too  little  objective  for  the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  s{iiritunl  feeling  it  is  expressive  of  i»  lukewarm  :  it  restrains  and 

I  keeps  within  sober  hounds  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  The  picture 
pTeii  us  iu  the  "  Spectator  "  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  at  church,  and  the 
deiBcancmr  of  his  tenautv,  {a  perfectly  intelligible  to  one  who  has  the 
Prafer*book  in  his  hand,  and  is  acquainted  with  its  contents.  The 
■oecesB  of  the  Reformation  in  getting  hold  of  our  peasantry  can  only 
le  understood  on  other  than  doctrinal  grounds.  It  was  the  eorrup- 
tion  that  prevailed  among  the  clergy  and  the  compelling  hand  of 
ibe  State  that  fir!>t  induced  the  detachment  of  the  peasantry  from 
the  Catholic  Chorch.  Emotional  Puritanism  then  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  State,  aiid  enable<1  the  completion  and  catahlishmcnt  of  the 
lepiratiyn.  Had  "the  one  man  of  education" — that  "priceless 
blnnog"  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  singularly  forgetful  of 
plaralities,  of  clerks  unable  to  read,  of  clerks  growly  corrupt,  says 
llie  pessant  had  enjoyed  for  nine  centuries — been  a  little  more  a 
lun  of  Ught  and  trading,  aud  had  the  Papal  system  allowed  a  little 
more  play  to  the  individual  aoul,  it  ia  ineoneeirable,  I  think,  that 
the  Reformation  would  ever  have  got  tlic  entire  hold  that  it  did  of 
tAc  British  peasantry.  Ilural  England  might  have  been  Catholic  to 
(^  day. 

A«  it  is,  the  peasantry  are  not  Catholic,  neither  are  they  in   the 

■"in  Episcopalian.     They  adhere  to  Protestant  nonconformity.      The 

™'pel  offers   them  a  service   that  they  can    nnderstand,  and  in  it» 

V^taneous  character  it  fimt  excites  and  afterwards  exprcasca  their 

"■if^out    feelings.     The    minister    is  not  dcprcaainglj  their  social 
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inperior.  TbcJr  reapect  for  hia  clmracter  and  office  arc  cot  01 
Bbadowed  by  their  awe  for  his  position  in  the  world.  The  worshi] 
fend  the  acrmon,  iC  \»  tnic,  are  rot  always  sucli  as  culture  could 
appreciate.  You  may  hear  the  "  son  of  tbuiidcr  "  far  up  the  street ; 
thick  walU  with  clused  doors  and  wiadows  are  unable  to  shut  in  that 
stentorian  eloquence.  Lapses  ia  g^rammar  aud  errors  in  pronuucia- 
tion  arc  not  unfrequently  heard,  but  they  provoke  no  unseasonable 
amite  from  a  congregation  that  does  uot  note  them.  The  extempore 
prayer  with  its  personal  features,  the  hymn  sung  to  tunes  that  are 
captive  of  untrained  cars,  the  sermon  directly  from  the  heart,  or  at 
any  rote  not  read  in  a  listless  or  forcible-feeble  manner  Iix>m  » 
manuscript,  give  a  satiftfactiou  to  the  feelings  of  an  uneducated  con- 
gregation which  the  formal  worship  of  the  Church  entirely  fails  to  give. 
As  a  result,  what  genuine  religions  life  and  conviction  there  is  in 
a  village  is  found  in  the  chapel.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  inferred 
that  a  chapel  ia  a  place  of  worship  ideally  spiritual- — that  there  is  no 
unreality  in  it,  no  mere  siirfnce  devotion.  There  ia  not  a  little;  and 
not  a  little  rcligiou3  fccltrij;  that  ih  merely  evancsceuL  The  young 
girls  attend,  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  indiviiluals — as  they  do  when 
they  attend  cHnrnli — because  fur  some  reason  or  other  it  is  permia- 
aiblc  and  customary  to  make  a  display  in  the  house  of  God  of  6ne 
feathers,  and  because  the  attendance  is  a  convenient  preliminary 
to  a  walk  with  the  favoured  swain  under  concealing  hedgerows  and 
adown  quiet  lanes.  The  elders  as  a  body  are  also  not  free  from  the 
charge  of  wearing  the  mere  clothes  of  religion.  Generally — and  it 
ia  of  course  ft  trite  observation — tbcy  worship  God  sin  days  in  the 
week  with  ibeir  patience  and  their  labour,  and  on  the  seventh 
they  abstain  from  these  to  devote  themselves  to  offering  Him  a 
barren  lip  sen-ice.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine 
piety  in  a  village  population,  and  particularly  among  the  incurably 
sick  and  aged.  Wbeu  one  ohscrvts  the  comfort  their  unsophisticated 
faith  alTurds,  one  could  plead  with  a  passionate  earnestness  to  the 
leaders  iu  the  aggressive  army  of  science  to  stay  their  iconoclastic 
hand  till  the  conditions  of  life  have  at  least  been  made  more  tolerable 
for  su  many  of  mankind.  For  tlie  comfort  that  rcligioa  atfunls  to^ 
the  sufferer  upon  the  bard  bed  of  life  is  beyond  conjecture.  Evets: 
he  who  wituesBCK  it  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  If  nut  befoi 
then  at  least  when  age,  with  its  accompanying  penury,  gathers  abou 
the  peasant's  feet,  he  fixes  his  thoughts  on  the  journey  that  lie 
before  him.  The  aged  woman,  iu  her  younger  days,  may  have  bee 
the  mother  of  several  love-children ;  the  man  the  father  of  several! 
but  as  the  way  of  life  declines  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deaV 
the  sin  appears  to  pass  from  the  memory,  and  certainly  interposes  im 
obatactc  to  communion  with  the  Maker.  The  piety,  I  8»y,  ia  oft^ 
touching  and  profound.     Let  me  cite  an  instance  or  two.     An  ag- 
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g^^^^-nan,  upwards  of  ciglity,  moaus   upon  a  'bed  sbe  will  never  leave 
iu  olive.     FaiuB  at  iutcrvals  rack  ber  bodr,  but  ever  betweeu  her 


.^j^ouui  aud  at  otbcr  times  she  it  uttcriug:  "Tlie  Lord  is  good  tu 
,g0Xiic  Bud  take  me;  ub^  it'«  kiud  of  the  Lord  to  come;  I  duti't 
ile^^^^  it."  A  young  vromau,  just  pasted  tbe  period  of  adolt  age, 
Ijcs  irastiog  away  with  a  slow  cunsuinption.  Tbe  walls  of  tbe  room 
,,2«  bare  and  stained  vitb  time,  nilb  patcbcs  of  darker  colour  berc 
jiiid  thercj  wbero  tbe  plaster  has  crumbled  away.  Tbe  unerca  floor  is 
rottfi  in  places.  Over  the  otic  small  window  are  stretched  rags  to  keep 
puttlic  draugbt.  Tbe  only  furniture  tbe  room  displays  arc  two  poor  beds 
a,o(I  a  cbair.  No  door  leads  into  tbe  room,  but  a  hole  in  tbe  floor  admits 
qC  jiigrcss  and  egress  by  a  rickety  flight  of  itairs.  Upon  these  sur- 
roundings for  six  years  have  the  dying  eyes  looked,  save  when  sleep 
bas  mercifully  closed  them,  and  twice  when  with  perilous  difficulty 
the  frail  body  was  carried  dowo  tbe  crazy  stairs  and  rejoiced  for  au 
hour  or  two  wiib  a  sight  of  the  hardly  less  miserable  kitchen.  Hours 
will  the  poor  girl  lie  speechless  j  but  when  the  painful  cough  gives 
her  rest  for  a  time,  and  the  voice  gathers  volume  enough  to  be 
audible,  she  sings  to  herself  with  faint  utterance  snatches  of  remem- 
bered hymns.  If  patience  could  canonize,  surely  Priscilla  should  be 
a  a&int.  What  but  faith  could  make  tolerable,  and  for  so  long,  such 
a  lot  ?  M'ould  cultured  Intidelity  ^tsy  its  hoiid,  and  thiuk  it  base 
to  quit  a  port  like  tbif,  to  which  it  held  no  God  had  assigned  it? 
It  were  possible  here  to  meotion  instauccs — tiicy  arc  fannliar  to  every 
cuKixitryman — of  neglect  in  visiting  tlic  siek  ]iuor  en  the  part  of  tbe 
man  presumably  appointed  aud  endowed  out  of  the  land  for  the 
visitation  of  tbe  sick  among  bis  other  few  functions.  But  1  do  not 
irii,nt  nnduly  to  strengthen  a  caKcagaiiiMt  an  institution  by  instances 
mliich  it  afl*ords.  No  doubt  the  rural  clergy  as  a  rule  visit  the  sick, 
n  the  extent  at  least  of  being  able  1o  say  in  the  language  of  duty, 
'■  We  are  unprofitable  servants."'  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be 
cxcc[itioi)a.  The  parson  has  received  only  such  baptismal  regencra- 
tioTi  as  is  accorded  to  the  rest  of  us  ;  he  has  probably  adopted  his 
railing  as  a  profession ;  and  in  his  tenure  for  life  of  his  api>oiutmcDt 
he  lias  no  spur  to  the  due  performance  of  his  duty.  It  will  bes^d, 
I  Icnow.  that  in  such  cases  as  these  I  have  cited,  no  eartbiv  directur 
is  xiccdcd  for  the  journey  about  to  be  taken.  TJie  travellem  stand 
on  the  frontier  of  the  unknown ;  but  the  Uuaeeu  is  with  them  ;  they 
possess  a  viaticum  in  llicir  faith,  aud  they  feed  on  it  in  their  hearts 
iritli  thanksgiving. 

It  is  objected  against  Disestablishment — and  the  objection  was 
irgcd  at  the  Church  Congress  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — that 
''*»  result*  would  be  appalliug  iu  our  rural  parishes.  Tbe  with- 
iira.T(ral  of  tbe  educated  gentleman,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  a 
"stiop,  would   issue  in  our  rural   parishes  relapsing  into  barbarism 
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and  saTAgery.     Truly  a  parlous  fear,  and  one  that,  having    rcg^ 
to  our  notions  of  barbarism  and  saragcry,  leaves  ua  no  discretion  |H 
to  imagine  that  thi;  debased  parinhioncrs  would  imtncdiatcly  "  ^■■S 
MS,  every  mother's  son."     Bnt   if  the  withdrawal   of  tlie   cducatij 
gentleman  vonld   result  in  the  parish  falling  back  into  barbarisnif'fl 
it  too  much  to  ask   if  it  was  his  presence  in  it  that  lifted  it  out  - 
barbarism  and  placed  it  in  the  light  of  civilization  ? 
of  our  villages   thirty  years  ago   and  less   wai   one   to 
reproach  of  barbarism  not  unfairly  attached,      DiiDg-heaiia  fermeat«j 
in  the  streets,  lying  in  front  of  the  cottage  doors :  not  one  eottate 
in  ten  in  some  villages  had  a  couveuience.     DrauVeune«s   ran  riot, 
there  were  no  closing  hours,  and  the   night   lamps  were   often  itpi 
burning    to    the    dawu — nay,   a  carouse  might   be   extended  ow 
several  days.     At  all  hours  the  reelers  turned  forth  from  the  po!^ 
houses  into  the  streets,  and  the  timid  child  on  her  way  to  the  skip 
shrank  into  a  corner  to  avoid  their  approach.      Haply  she  retmed 
to  her  home  to  lind  another  and  a  nearer  druukanl   there.    Tlar 
vere  outlying  hamlets  and  townships  which  a  respectable  man  vould 
sot  wisely  pass  through  alone   after  dark.      Poaching  was  comacu, 
and  for  not  a  few  formed   the  only  means  of  subsistence.     Imt. 
children  kept  coming  into  the  world,  and   the   magistmtcs — ekritil 
and  landed — had  the  twofold  gratification  of  sending  to  Bridewell  tine 
who    unlawfully  intiiiricd   upon    their    preserves    and  of  listeDiii|  lo 
statements  un  prit  chatoxiUlants  from  erring  and  betrayed  Dulaneai. 
I   have  seen   children  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  gathered  it 
Iront  of  the  village  cage,  and  with  laughter  and  jccra  mockitig  tlte 
drunkard  within.     He — his   swollen  face,  bloodshot   as  to  the  cm 
and   darkened  with  matted    locks,  pressed   against  the  hanoftbsj 
grilled  door — would  answer  their  jibes  with  filthiest  Uosphernt.  OaB 
the  long  summer  evenings  hulking  lads  would  assemble  in  the  tlrrct, 
and  with   stoue-throwing   and  noise  make  themselves  a  nuisaocc  to 
the    immediate    ncighhuurliood.       At    a    preconcerted    signal  the 
householders  would  rush  out,  and,  laying  about  them,  iiomericaUy 
difljiersc  the  roystcrers;  to  return  again,  however,  as  soon  as  tbcbe 
should  quit  the  field.      All  this  time  our  villages  were  in  the  enjoy- 
mcut  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  "priceless  blessing,"  and  lanA 
laws  obtained  as  tUcy  do  now,  under  cover  of  winch  a  man  migbt 
possess  vast  areas  in  different  and  distant  parishes,  which  be  could 
seldom  visit  and  never  live  upon.     How  has  the  improvement  lihxAk 
is  mnnifest  now  in  our  rural  parishes  been  ctTecteil?     By  the 
of  the  endowed  and  privileged  rector?     Not  in  the  least.     He 
had  no  hand  in  it.    The  civilizing  influences  have  been  the 
the  police,  steam  enabling  intercommunication  between  town 
country,  education,  sanitary  inspectiou,  aud  the  temperance  no 
it     All  this  should  go  without  saying,  but  the  advocates  of 
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JE«tabli»bnieDt  will  not  let  it     Even  in  the  matter  of  edntration,  the 

moat  ciTiluiiig  necessarily  of  all  ioflucnce»,  the  Church  caimot  claim 

'the   credit  of    tlie   initiatire.      Among   Uie    tnutees  of    Josepb 

lancuter'e  schools  there  is  not  to  be  found  the  nnmo  of  one  rlergv- 

xnan  ;  aud  iu  the  case  of  the  first  grant  made  by  (ioverunicut  for 

xiatioDiil  education — obtained  after  years  of  struggle  in  the  Housr 

of  Commons — the  hostile  address  against  it  iu  the   Houac  of  IVcrs 

'vraa  carried  on.  the  motion  of  a  spiritual  lord !     And  vith  respect  to 

-±:erapcranee,  it  is  evcrrwhcrc  apparcut  that  the  chapel  is  its  staunch 

^ilvocate,  the  Church   only  here  and  there  lending  its  couutenanet*. 

■\Vhcn  the   defenders  of   the  State  Church   talk  about   our  village* 

^relapsing  into   barbarism  in   the   event  of  Disestablishment^   those 

^■xquaintcd    with   the  facts   raise   their    cycbTows   amaicHly.       The 

fiLgeacies,  they  very  well  know,  that  have  lifted  them  out  of  it  will 

£i,vail  to  Icecp  them  out  of  it.     Moreorer,  if  the  presence  of  the 

estate  parson  h  so  esseutial  to  the  cause  of  civiliicatiou  iu  our  rural 

2>arishe«,  how  comes  it  that  iu  the  case  of  united  parishes  the  village 

-which    has  the  supposed  benefit  of  his  residcuce  presents  oftcu  a 

-worse  aspect  than  tbat  iu  whiuli  he  is  only  seou  ou  Sundays  and 

'^mthe-days?     Such  iustauces  are  familiar  to  dwellers  iu  the  country. 

..^^gaiu,   if  the  presence  of   the    State   parson   is  such   a  civilizing 

inSueuce,  how  comes   it   that  where  this  juflueucc  has    tlie   widest 

field  fur  its  exorcise  its  eOcets  are  least  seen  ?     I   myself  hapi>ea  to 

txi  well  acquainted  with  a  district  which  in  its  remotcue&s  from  great 

c^cntres  of  population  and  distauce  From  a  railway  station  is  not  the 

le^ut  unfavourably  situated  of  rural  districts  in  Kiigland.    It  is  poosihlc 

^o  say  that  in  this  district,  in  parish  after  parish,  the  iuflucnoe  of 

"fixe  parson  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people  is  a 

^taantity  that  escapes  detection. 

Sometimes,  iustead  of  barbarism  and  savagery  ns  resulting  from  Dis- 
Cwtafalishment,  we  arc  encountered  with  the  term  paganism.  It  is  not 
*a»cant  of  course  that  our  peasantry  would  revert  to  the  worship  of 
Odin  and  Thor,  or  cultivate  anew  esoteric  truths  in  the  recesses  of 
Qenic  oak  groves.  What  is  meant  is,  that  Christianity  would  suflfer — 
^Itat  there  would  he  more  practical,  if  not  theoretical,  infidelity.  Is 
*^  forgotten,  then,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Nonconformity  in 
^bglaod,  and  that  in  parish  after  parish  the  chapels  arc  several  while 
^Itc  church  is  but  one  ?  And  the  inequality  would  be  stilt  greater 
^"cre  it  not  for  the  material  inducements  to  conformity  which  the 
^hnrch  can  hold  out.  I  am  not  denying  the  dcsirahleneia  of  au  eda- 
*^^&ted  gentleman  in  our  nllages.  For  some  time  to  come,  no  doubt, 
^B  presence  might  lie  a  highly  beueficcutiuAucuce.  Kdueatiou  io  the 
^^^^iog  need  of  our  rural  population,  and  by  education  I  do  not  of 
*^ourie  mean  a  mere  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
^lU  if  the  one  man's  light  aud  Uftrning  arc  only  to  aciatillatc  in  ser- 
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luous  delivered  to  limited  audiences  on  Sundays,  its  influence,  it;  i« 
apparent,  will  not  be  widely  felt  or  powerful.  And  with  regard  to 
the  geutle  a8[»ect  in  whicli  he  h  to  be  viewed,  a  gentleman  wh^  ii 
BucU  by  virtue  of  some  higher  qualifications  than  a  superior  Btyld  of 
living,  unc  who  rcscmhlca,  for  instance — taken  as  a  pattern  at  lirst, 
thought — George  Herbert,  this  gentleman,  I  liave  little  doubt,  wouJd 
be  a  8oureo  of  considerable  blessing  to  a  peasantry  who,  in  too  nasLXiy 
instancos,  have  not  had  hitherto  remarkably  high  standards  of  moral* 
ity  in  those  set  above  thcui  ami  demanding  their  respect.  But  if  lie 
is  to  be  a  gentleman  after  th<s  pattern  of  the  present  overage  r^cat- 
receiver  and  tithe- receiver ;  then  I  say  that  of  this  tyfie  of  gentlemziu 
the  peasant  has  Imil,  and  has,  enough. 

If  the  rural  Church,  it  will  be  asked,  fails  to  keep  burning  bri^ la 't'ly 
the  torch  of  spirituality — the  function  for  which  it  may  reasonably 
be  considered  mninly  to  exist — what  is  it  that  it  docs,  and  wha.<:    i< 
it?     It  is  a  prop  of  squirearchy;  it  bolsters  up  landlordism.     Titlte 
is  a  aecond  rent,  and  the  parson  and  landlord  arc  partners       in 
business.     The  aphorism  "  no  bishop,  no  king  "  might  be  fairly  rar-i  ed 
into  "no  parson,  no  squire."     It  would  he  entirely  true  in  neitJaer 
case,  but  it  would  have  a  measure  of  truth    in  both.      If  it  -virtfsre 
powihlc,   it   would  be  interesting   to   have   a   return   made   of     "tbe 
number   of  instances    in   which   the  parson   of  a  rural   parish      ^^^ 
fulfilled  the  functions  assigned  to  him  by  Lord  Carnarvon.      "  I*  i 
cottage  ilt-drained    or    overcrowded?"    asked    his    lordship:    "  "t^c 
clergyman  can  speak  where  others  hesitate  to  do  so."      I  am  afraid 
that  the  hesitatiop,  or  whatever  it  is,  has  not  been  wholly  wanting 
to  the  clergyman.      Certainly  I  think  that  the  instances  in  ipi-bi*-'f' 
iic  has   interfered   with   bis    high-placed   friend    on    behalf  of     ^'^ 
humbler  brother  would  bear  to  the  instances  in  which  he  has  pa#^^ 
by  on  the  other  aide  the  proportion  of  bread  to  sack   in  Falsi*''* 
memorable  account.     The  sympathies  of   the   clergyman   are    w*" 
his  class,  with    the  man   under  who.sc   table   he  stretches  his  1^^' 
and  only  fiubordinately  with  the  man  whose  cottage  he  enters  »^    ^ 
patron.     He  cannot  forget  his  social  superiority  anywhere;  he  m**'' 
carry  it  with  him  wherever  lie  goes.      Its  presence,  it  is  neediest   ^" 
sny,  is  a  sore  hindrance  to  his  spiritual  influence.     The  awe  wl>* 
he  excites  by  virtue  of  it  shuts  out  respect  for  his  office  or  charaC^^* 
It   raises  iiji  a  barrier  between   him  and  the   hearts  of  his   peol'    ' 
where  unless  he  gels  he  is  powerless  for  good.     Ask  anv  labou'^*'^ 
man  what  he  thinks  of  the  guide  given  him  to  show  him  the  ■**'*' 
to  heaven,  and  he  will  tell  you— if  he  has  perfect  confidence  in   y^^ 
and  is  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind — that  the  parson  is  a  geuttci*** 
first,  and  secondly  a  man   with  family  interests;    lastly,  a  Christ**" 
minister.     This,  I  say,  will  be  his  reply  if  he  has  perfect  confide**** 
in  you.     But  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  that  confidence  ;  it  is  only  * 
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^fltT  yeart  of  patient  scrviug.     The  peasant  (and  tbe  renrnrk  applies 

(0    Dot  a  few  fftrmcre),  as  a  result  of  tlie  long  centuries  during  which 

|j<5  has  Iifld  life  almost  at  the  will  of  those  aWve  biin — bis  daily 

lycead  (]ei>eudti)g  iu  a  great  measure  upou  tbe  suiile  or  frown  of  the 

^ttle  tjrsQts  of  bis  fields — has  im  iugmiued.  fear  of  tbe  gentleman  at 

t>ie  house  and  the  other  geutlemau  itt  the  parsonage,  which  it  i»  in 

toicc  case))  even  painful  to  behold.     He   scarcely  eceuis  to  dare  to 

tltiui,  much  less   to   sj^cak  bis  tliougbt^.     As   a  couHcqucncc,  tbe 

partoa  knovrs  little — ohcu  nothing — of  the  real  mind  of  those  be  is 

set  spiritually  to   influence ;   and  the  Kintn;  cvcu  Icss^  where  less  is 

possible.     Were  these  gentlemen  better  informed  as  to  the  opinions 

of  tliose  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  regard  as  [lolitieal  and  social 

ciphers,  they  iroubi    iierceivc  a  little   cloud  rising  out   of  the  rural 

sea,  and  bare  tbe   intelligence,  perhaps,  to   recognize  it  as  likely  to 

grow  till  the  political  heavens  are  black  with  clouds  and  wind. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  those  evils  in  the   Church  which  arc    not 

inst^parable  from  an   Establishment,   and  which   therefore  admit  of 

RiDOval  by  reform.     They  are  often  grave  enough,  not  uufrcquendy 

aiKHinting  in  their  gravity  to   scandal.     Their  results  arc  seen    iu 

empty  chnrches,  in  parsons  of  rural   parishes  at   loggcrlieads  with 

slmost  every  member  of  their  Hock,  nod  in  a  minister  drawing,  it  may 

l»f,  MIX  or  seven  bundrctl  a  year  from  parisbionen  hardly  one  of  whom 

accepts  bis  ministrations.     Not  unfrequcntly  these  crtls  are   seen  iu 

ittjuenee  to  an  exercise  of  that  time-honoured  custom  in  tbe  English 

bruicb  of  tlie  Church  of  Christ,  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  cure  of 

Mil» — a  custom  so  necessarily  monstrous   that  when   hereafter   it  ts 

vicfred,  by  those  who  look  back  upon   it,  in    its   naked   and   natural 

enormity,  it  will  seem  to  adjudge  us  a  people  who  in  the  midst  of  a 

highly- wrought  civilization  had  yet  a  feature  in  their  religious  system 

whioli  would  have  shamed  beatbendom. 

l^isestablisbment  threatens,  and  how  is  tbe  threat  met  ?  What 
fcce  docs  be  turn — the  tithe -receiver — to  tbe  foe  who  calls  npon 
him  to  surrender;  and  how  doos  that  other  and  larger  appropriator 
(if  tbe  produce  of  the  soil  regard  tbe  threatened  removal  of  the 
bnttTCss  of  his  order?  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  stand,  in  view  of 
(be  common  danger.  Everywhere  we  sec  rural  parsons  coming  to 
tbe  political  front,  and  taking  their  stand  in  the  ranks  of  the  land- 
lords' party.  They  protest  tbcy  never  appeared  upon  a  political 
platform  before,  but  now  tbe  times  constrain  them.  Atheism  is 
rampant  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  fostered  by  Liberal  approval ;  tber 
sec  houoxir  bctr«ye<l  in  the  abandonment  of  Gordon,  and  the  flag  of 
Eagiand  dragged  in  the  mire.  Words !  wonls !  We  get  much 
Marer  the  real  mind  of  the  tithe- receiver  when  we  bear  him  declaim* 
Oig  about  "  robbery  of  God,"  and  we  know  pretty  much  who  he 
neantS' — though  the  meaning  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  clear  to  bis 
roL.  XLriu.  3  A 
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own  mind — by  "  God."     And  how  is  the  threat  to  bo  met  in 
futnre,  apart   from   the  coming   general   election  ?      Clerical  orgi 
enable  ua  to  know.     They  tell  us  that  the  dcrcnce  of  the  Bstal 
mcnt  is  to  be  rested  on  ita  work  among  the  poor.   What  that 
he  who  runs   may  read.     It  will  be  the  policy — indeed   we  d^ 
already  ftoc   it  in   operation — of  landowning   patrons  to  preaeni    |. 
their  liviugK  only  such  elcrgymcu  of  Tory  ricws  as  are  poasesBcd  ^ 
coBsiderable  means.     The  rural  poor   are  become   a   power  id  u^ 
State,  and  their  voice   is  to  be   conciliated  to  the  Church  by  dola 
and  gifts.     A  bottle  of  wine  and  a  suit  of  baby's  clothe*  are  o&n 
not  lightly  to  be  rejected  by  a  woman  ncaring  her  connocmeot,  nj 
whose  meaus  ouly  a  narrow  hue   divides   from    penury.     Tbcr  are 
gifts,  moreover,  bhe  caouot  look  to  receive  from  the  modestly  aatinl 
minister  of  the   chapel.     In  this  way,  it  ia  hoped,  will  the  aoobv 
of  the  nomiaal  adherents  of  the  Church  be  increased,  whilst,  irbnjt 
is  asked  of  the  agricultural  labourer  what  bo  c.'ipects  to  gain  iDdirid- 
ually  by  Disc^taliliahment,  the  anaivcr  may  nut  appear  quite  ohrion 
or  Btttisfoctory.      In    addition,  and    with   the   same  object,  it  nil 
probably  be  ftought  to  get   the  pamon  elected  wherever  poanble  an 
the  Board   of  Guanliami ;    an   achievement  easy  of  attainment  ia 
districts  where   the  authority  of    great  landowners  is   paranoaHt. 
When  the  pauper  finds  his  half-crown  allowance  tmddculy  iacmnd 
to  three  shillings,  and  attributes  the  boon  to  the  action  of  the  ckne»l 
guardian,  the  phrase  "the   poor  mau's   fiiend"  will  seem  at  lattto 
be  something   more  than  a  mere  6gurc  of  speech.      And   the  »pi- 
culturol  labourer  generally  will   tliiuk  it  desirable  to  colttTat«  the 
approbatiou  of  a  man  mbo  can  be  of  such  aBsistance   to  him  in  the 
eveutuality,   altogether   probable,  of  a  penurious   old  age.     TbQ*,  it 
is  hoped,  will  Mammon  supply  the  place  of  the  absent  spirituslitjr  ia^ 
winning  udhereDt»  to  the  Establishment,  and  the  "  garrisoo  "  of 
landed  interest  be  considerably  strengthened.     At  the  sametiowi 
and  laud  will  be  coniimssed  to  keep  out   that   monslrura  hot 
nrfandum  of  parsons  mid  landlords — a  Board  School. 

This  policy  is  intelligible  enough  in  the  caac  of  the  landoi 
but  it  i»  not  quite  so  intelligible  in  that  of  the  ministers  of  religioa* 
It  is  not  wholly  easy  to  understand  why  tbey  should  prefer  the  tlior^ 
that  choke,  to  the  Word  which  the  thorns  prevent  bringing  fruit  H 
perfection.  The  success  of  the  Salvation  Army  among  the  var^ 
class  whose  birthright  the  Gospel  is,  should  be  evidence  enough — a 
other  were  not  abundant — that  the  Church  of  England  has  failnl  i-; 
her  mission  to  the  poor.  There  wonld  have  been  no  need,  as  thc« 
would  have  been  no  room,  for  the  organization  of  General  Bo*"* 
had  the  Chnreh  of  Archbishop  Benson  been  capable  of  her  wo^ 
.Vnd  she  never  will  be  capable  till  she  steps  down  from  the  dais  wb^c! 
she  keeps  herself,  and  miugles  among  the  folk  in  the  lower  hall.  '%!' 
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pt  vhich  animates  ber  ia  the  present,  and  which  has  autmated  her 
rtOi  18  cxeiaplificd  in  her  treatment  of  the  qaestion  of  lay 
istratiou.  The  "layman  in  the  pulpit"  is  handled  by  beneficed 
■gymt'ii  in  synod  and  in  conference  much  as  if  he  were  some 
ige  bug  needing  to  he  examined  at  tongs'  length.  BUndne?^, 
\,  holcfs  the  Church.  Iler  cause  ia  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and 
»  persist!!  in  identifying  herself  with  the  rich.  She  dings  to  her 
hdty  possessions,  though  it  is  apparent  to  all  but  herself  that  they 
Hnper  her  in  her  fight  under  Christ's  banner.  Will  she  not  see 
error,  though  so  late 't  The  quiuccnteuary  of  Wiclif  happily 
red  to  remind  her  of  the  opinion  of  one  who  held  that  all  cndoir- 
ita  of  religion  arc  sinful.  Only  in  poverty,  he  said,  could  faith 
cb.  And  he  was  ever  recalling  that  belief  of  former  times,  that 
the  Church  was  first  endowed  a  voice  from  heaven  was  beard 
nbdaiming — "  Now  has  poison  entered  into  the  Church."  In  the 
faureh  of  England  to<day,  quite  as  much  as  in  Wiclifs  time,  the 
MOD  ia  iccD  working.  One  clTcct  of  it  is  to  make  the  Church  the 
[ly  more  or  les-s  of  the  public-house.  If  wc  ctccpt  the  landed 
cat,  there  is  no  other  class  among  us  so  materially  concerned  to 
things  as  they  are  as  the  beneficed  clergy  and  the  licensed 
i&Uers.  The  endowments  and  pririlegcs  of  the  former  make 
the  political  associates  of  those  who  are  interested  in  retaining 
inopoly,  and  in  seeing  that  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  the 
rarking  classca  doca  not  rise  superior  to  jKitltousc  delights.  Tlic 
eproach  conrcycd  in  the  phrase  "  Beer  and  the  Bible,"  throvrn  at 
iiooscrvatives  at  the  election  of  IS74j  had  a  sting  for  Churchmen 
Gcaiue  it  vaa    deserved.     The  tavern    and   the    fane    upheld    one 

EST.  I  have  alluded  to  the  poor  support  given  by  the  Church 
generally  to  the  temperance  raovemcntj  compared  with  the 
s  assiHtanco  rendered  by  the  Nonconformist  ministry.  In 
rao  parishes  the  Church  even  seems  to  lend  its  countenance  to 
inking  by  electing  the  publican  to  the  office  of  churchwarden. 
e  dead  weight  upon  religion  implied  in  this  is  even  greater 
at  first  sight  appears.  To  estimate  it  fully  one  must  remember 
in  villages,  as  a  mle,  the  licensing  laws  are  less  strictly  enforced 
in  towns.  The  hours  of  closing  are  not  so  accurately  kept, 
the  prohibition  to  permit  drunkenness  on  the  premises  is 
ely  observed.  The  publican  churchwarden,  therefore,  may 
t-ve  benefit  lu  his  busiueBs  from  bis  connection  with  the  Church, 
t  lie  hardly  confers  any  equivalent  advantage  in  return. 
H-'bc  Church  might  yet  be  gathered,  as  it  were,  under  wings,  if  she 
&"«  in  thii),  which  is  still  ber  day,  the  things  that  belong  nuto  ber 
But  still  ore  they  hidden  from  her  eyes.  She  was  sent  to 
j;oor,  and  nhe  has  gone  to  the  rich ;  she  has  become  the  Church 
3C  gentry,  of  the  righteous;  and  sinners  gaze  at  her  afar  off.    In 
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iniinj'  a  village  the  parsonage  is  the  only  house  in  irbicli  otoq  comfor^ 
is  seen,  &nd  there  it  may  be  in  excess  approaching  to  luxury.     T^i^s 
cotitraist  between  the  West-end  and  the  East-end  of  \jor\Aax\.  i*  a 
more  strikiug  than  that  which  is  often  presented  by  the  rectoir    ^^ 
the  rest  of  the  village.     And  the  peasant  who  notes  it  say*  that  \_^  ■* 
dweller  there  is  the  best  paid  man  and  the  idlest  in  the  parish.    X^  ■ 
condition  of  things  was  possible  and  its  cicmeut  of  danger  was  hte^^ 
ill  aristocratic  days  and  days  of  densest  ignorance.     The  squire  Ktt\. 
panori  were  gods  to  the  pca^iaiit,  whose  view  of  the  world  cttcQ:|pc) 
little  l)eyond   the  limits  of  his  purUli.     The  fcrmer,  be  knew,  b^d 
power  to  send  him  to  gaol  atid  even  to  the  gibliet  for  shecp-stcaliog-  - 
whiUt  the  learning  of  the  latter  invested  him  in  the  eyes  of  ignonue^ 
with  magical  attributes.   But  now  Democracy  is  before  us,  absolute u.«3 
uuchuekcd,  whilst  these  dii  tiiirtorum  fftrnfium  hare  lost  their  scqitr&as 
and  their  wauda.     They  sLaitd  rerealed  as  idols  of  clay.     Disdinnnzs 
is  gcuenUty  followed  by  fueling!)  uf  bitter  wrath.      The  rage  of  Cali. 
baa  is  memorable  wheu  he  realized  that  be  had  taken  a  dntubrd 
for  a  god  aiid  worshipped  a  dull  fool.     At  present  hardly  a  peaaot 
in  a  cuuuty  kuows  that  there  are  Eervants  of  Christ  who  reeeiTc,  a^ 
the  hire  of  their  labour  in  Christ's  vineyard,  i;lO,CXK)  and   1:15,000  « 
year;  btit  the  knowledge  will  come  soon,  and  when  it  comes  it  tlU 
come  upon  knowledge,  derived  from  the  ililile,  that  the  scr^-ont  ii  tioi 
greater  than  his  Master. 

The  labouring  man  will  demand  the  restitution  of  the  Ooipd  to 
himself.     The  least  that  he  will  insist  upon  at  first  will  be  iIiaI  k 
shall  not  be  nsed  as  an  instrument  to  oppose  the  amelioration  of  bit 
lot.     The   ministers   of  the  religion  given  to  bira  must  not  be  li« 
active  allies  of  those  who  have  not  been  hit  friends  in -the  p&iC,uit 
are  still  far  from  giving  adequate  proofs  of  a  change  of  mind.    The 
ChurHi  of  Kiigland  may  refuse  the  demand ;  she  may  cling  to  Im 
endowments  and  her  soeial  position.     If  we  may  judge  from  pmroi 
indications,  ahc  will ;  hut  if  so,  her  doom  as  a  vital  branch  of  Clinsti 
Catholic  Cburch  is  sealed.     Apostolical  succession  will  not  sarchei; 
an  absolutely  priceless  heirloom  from  the  past  will  not  save  her;  tad 
even  the  shade  of  the  judicious  Hooker,  however  confidently  invoked, 
will  not  avail  to  keep  from  sight  the  Divine  Figure  in  the  tioKpcti. 
^len  will   look  vver  and  beyond  au  ecclesiastical  polity  to  a  hfo  v 
Christ. 

W.  H.  CaowHrwr^ 
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I'EXTS  are  bringing  Euglaud  face  to  face  liFitb  tlic  supreme 
.,  problem  of  ber  deBtinv.  Otbcr  problems  risu  and  necm  from 
I  to  time  Hll-absorhliig,  but  their  import  often  changes  befoix 
l^aziue  article  can  bo  got  tu  press.  Great  Britaitra  relatioa 
Inater  Britain  is  still  her  greatest  i|iit-9tion.  Wayward  coIuDtcs 
sow  forcing  it  ujxjn  England.  Imperial  exigencies  are  forcing 
>D  the  colonics.  The  very  propounding  of  it  during  the  past 
*  by  prominent  statesmen  was  a  step  which  cannot  be  retraced, 
'he  delicacy  of  the  problem  and  its  difficulty  are  proved  by  the 
nimity  with  which  those  who  discussed  the  matter  in  Londoc 
recated  the  formulation  of  any  project.  It  was  unanimously 
tponed  because  no  one  had  anything  to  propose  that  any  one  else 
M  listen  to.  In  the  search  for  a  modus  viveadi,  Mr.  Forster,  the 
Icr  of  the  movement,  has  fallen  back  on  the  proposal  made  by 
d  Grey  in  IHJi),  that  all  tjucstions  of  foreign  and  colonial  policy 
tid  be  submitted  to  a  council  which  should  include  represeutatircs 
be  various  colonies. 

liere  are  two  things  of  which  all  the  promoters  of  this  movemeat 
I  coQviaced — Arst,  that  the  federal  principle  has  been  succeufully 
I  under  the  British  Constitutiotii  in  Cauada,  and,  secondly,  that  it 
lid  be  immediately  adopted  by  Auattalia,  upon  which  it  has  been 
Id  by  the  Homo  UoTernmeot. 

a.  planning  her  future,  Australia  will  give  Canada's  eighteen 
:s'  experiment  more  than  the  passing  glance  which  has  contented 
Fadtiscrs.  What  will  she  6jid?  A  Federal  Government  with 
;ll  each  of  the  Pronnces  is  at  fend — a  disjointed  succession  of 
liations  whose  strongest  political  feelings  are  their  provincial 
sies. 
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Ontario's  'Puritan   majority  lias   a   traditional    quarrel  witb  it 
clerically  controlled  mnjority  of  Quebec,  wielded  iu  a  raass,  as  Ccl%^ 
]kCopleti  iisiially  arc,  and  UHcd  as  the  fulcrum  of  federal  power     T^'X 
Ootario  Premier,  one  of  tlic  "  fathers  of  confederal  ion  j"  declared  ^ 
one  of  the  Westminster  conferences  last  year  that  confederation  \,^ 
wrought  for  Canada  notbiug  hut  good.     Had  he  been  asked  w^^ 
■was  the   greatest   of  the   blessings   confederation   had    wronglit,  fae 
would  probably  bare  put  foremost  the  divorce  between  his  PrmiBce 
and  that  of  Quebec,  with  wbich  it  had  before  been  somenhit  iib. 
equally  yoVcd  as  a  single  Province.      By  that  event   Ontario's  »ip 
with  Quebec  was  clianged  into  a  war  with  the  Federal  Govcmaicut, 
and  proTinctalisra  has  day  by  day  grown  strongei'  within  her  borden. 
At  the  time  of  speaking  Mr.  Mowat  was,  as  legal  representative  of  bis 
Province  before  the  Piiry  Council,  in  the  very  flush  of  a  victorvover 
the  Dominion. 

Ontario,  iu  her  own  bucolic  phrase,  is  the  milch  cow  of  the 
Dominion.  Deiug  by  far  the  largest  consumer,  she  i&  to  s  lib 
cxt«nt  the  largest  taxpayer.  She  reseuts  the  fact  tliat  the  IcTria- 
and  distribution  of  u  rmcnuc  to  which  she  chiefly  contribates  ire 
practically  iu  the  hands  of  tlic  miuor  Provinces.  She  observes  wiiK 
concern  the  alarming  increase  of  the  National  Debt,  which  ispneti- 
caily  largely  Ler  burden.  She  sees  ench  of  the  other  Prorinwi  in 
turn  demanding  and  obtaining  "  better  terms  " — that  is,  amecdmenti 
in  their  favour  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the  federal  compact,  ad 
feels  berself  robbed.  Her  Premier's  last  words  nt  the  late  senionof 
her  Legislature  were  to  the  eScet  that  the  provincial  cry  had  pnnd 
a  very  useful  one,  and  was  likely  to  be  heard  again. 

Tliat  the  French  ProWnce  of  Quebec  abonld  jar  with  her  Anjlo- 
Saxou  surroundings  is  but  natural.  Hitherto  the  attitude  of  bcr 
people  baa  been  defensive,  but  a  new  ferment  seems  now  to  be 
working.  Muttcriiigs  seem  to  n^  from  aubtcrrancan  forces  ^Ixm^ 
magnitude  is  yet  ungaugecL  The  race  idea  wbjcb  during  the  pnaax'^ 
balf-century  baa  risen  to  importance  in  European  politics  has  fouutl 
its  way  to  the  surface  in  Canada,  and  it  b  this  rather  tlian  an; 
political  quarrel  witb  the  Dominion  GoTcmmcnt  which  makes 
viucialism  the  chief  war-ciy  of  both  liougct  and  JHeus. 

The  French  Canadian  race  now  numbers  perhaps  two  millions, 
of  whom  live  iu   Quebec.      They   bold    frequent  continental 
re-nnions,  in  which  Quebec  is  spoken  of  as  Canada  la  jmtrir.    Thvl 
race  forms  80    per  cent,    of  the  population   of  this  Province, 
by  reason  of  its  phenomenal  fecundity,  is  fast  gaining  gronnd, 
only  in  it,  but  in  all  the  surrounding  States  nnd  Provinces. 
French  Canadians  arc  divided  in  politics,  and  differ  also  in  the 
of  their  attachment  to  the  Clnireb,  from  the  veriest  extravaganoea 
Ultramontanism  to  a  mildly  anti*clcrical  attitude.    But  in  tlus  mat 
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of  race  loyalty,  there  is  a  pnssionate  unity.  It  is  called  patriotism, 
but  it  is  not  patriotisiQ  towania  the  Dominion.  The  French  race 
elsewhere  is  uusiicccssful  at  colon izatiou,  its  weakucss  iu  this  respect 
being  partly  due  toils  lack  of  increase,  which  renders  emigratioa  and 
enterprise  unnecessary  and  the  peopling  of  new  countries  difficult. 
Tu  this  characteristic  the  French  Canadians  are  a  startling  excep- 
tion, being  probably  the  most  prolific  race  iu  the  world.  \Vbcre 
adventure  fails,  thrift  stands  by  them,  and  as  the  Krtglish  race  mores 
westward  the  Vrcuch  expands  aud  fills  every  vacancy  and  interstice. 
In  fact,  it  is  driving  the  more  expensive  race  before  it.  Tliis  people, 
in  its  romantic  hours  at  least,  idolizes  its  language,  and  holds  sacred 
every  severing  characteristic,  and  now  di»tiuctly  as^iires  to  form  a 
new  France  occupying  the  whole  north-east  corner  of  the  continent. 
This  hope  is  warranted  by  the  rapid  extension  of  its  occupancy,  but 
not  by  the  prosperity  of  purely  French  localities.  From  these 
emigration  is  rapid. 

Of  the  Acadian  Provinces,  Newfoundland  remains  out  of  the 
federation,  a  standing  protest  against  it.  The  other  three  are  the 
only  Provinces  in  the  Dominion  which  have  a  common  character  and 
common  interests.  Of  these,  Nova  Scotia  was  unwillingly  made  part 
of  the  Dominion  by  a  moribund  provincial  Government,  which  thereby 
secured  continued  power  without  an  appeal  to  the  people.  New 
3nmswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  -were  indneed  by  gifts  of  rail- 
Tray*  to  accept  the  union. 

The  interests  of  these  '*  Lower  Provinces  "  were  maritime.    Their 

^business  was  with  the  United  States  aud  other  countries  rather  than 

-«ith   Canada.     To  be  tied   coaimcrcially  to  Canada  was  to  them  a 

lioudage  which  proved  real  as  well  as  sentimental,  ta  their  nominal 

'tariffs  gave  place  by  degrees  to  the  lijgh  protection  which  now  prevails 

in  the  Dominion.      Securing  the  Canadian  market  was  to  them  but 

a  poor  returu  for  the  shackles  put  on  their  foreign  trade.     Annexa* 

'kioD  has  been  freely  apokeu  of  in  their  Boards  of  Trade,  and  secession 

Im  been  very  seriously  mooted  in  at  least  one  of  their  Legislatures. 

A  motion  at  this  year's   session  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  de- 

Tzuading  restoration  to  the  condition  which  existed  before  confcdcra- 

tioQ  was  not  directly  voted  down,  but   laid  aside  pending  a  ucw  and 

ingorons  demand  at  the  door  of  the  Dominion  Govcrnuieut  for  the 

rights  of  the  Province. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  was  cradled  in  rebellion.  Canadiau 
^c  had  to  be  established  there  by  a  military  expedition  under 
Colonel  Wolscley.  The  present  population,  largely  from  the  older 
Provinces,  has  no  sympathy  with  the  religious  and  sentimental  frac- 
*'ousnes8  of  the  early  half-breeds — has,  in  fact,  just  been  eagerly  iu 
■*^«  patting  down  a  similar  rebellion  farther  west.  Yet  the  btt- 
*Cmctt  towards  the  Federal  Government  is  intense,  and  no  party-  can 
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aspire  to  power  witliout  blusteriog  against  Ottawa.  While  doUm 
were  being  imurcd  out  upou  the  prairie  fahtcr  than  «ccd  wbc»t,tlK 
Maiiitobaus  were  too  busy  scrambling  for  tbem  to  quarrel  much  tiA 
the  railway  conipiiuy  that  controlled  their  busioess  ami  enjoyed  fclm. 
loua  privjIegCB  over  their  territory,  or  with  the  Govemmeut  wlijeh 
furnished  the  money.  But  when  the  golden  stream  sl&ckened,  ul 
painful  deprcsiilon  followed  the  orgies  of  the  "  boom,"  HKHiojiriy 
imposed  from  without,  protection  which  could  iiot  pretcud  to  wm 
them,  and  the  rctcDtiou  by  Ottawa  of  the  ('rowo  laudb,  tlieavilof 
which  wuiitil  supply  their  extravagant  needs,  became  gigantic  wrwp. 
The  crisiit  of  lliin  year's  Bcsniou  of  the  Manitoba  Ivi^tslaturo  Tti,tt 
in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  struggle  between  a  less  and  a  eur 
revolutiouary  pohcy,  in  which  the  less  extreme  party  prevailed  for 
the  time. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  North  West  Territoriea  ia  a  rcflei  nf 
that  of  Manitoba,  as  thdr  half-breed  rebellion  is  an  exaggcnted 
repetition  of  the  former  one. 

British  Colnmbia,  whose  marriage  settlement  was  based  on  tie 
promise  of  n  trnns-continental  railway  to  be  finished  witliia  tn 
years  of  1871.  ha*  been  ever  since  in  a  constant  fever  of  recaldtrsMj 
with  intermittent  threats  of  secession.  The  Chinese  probltm,  oo 
which  the  voters  of  the  Province  hold  the  most  advanced  Houdlon 
views,  raises  another  difference.  The  Province  ia  at  tbta  writiiigii 
open  revolt  on  the  subject  against  the  Dominion  veto  of  its  luti- 
Chinese  Bill  of  last  year^  which  it  has  rC'Cnacted  and  put  in  font 
Tbe  diifereucc  will  have  to  be  settled  as  the  crude  economists  of  die 
Pacifie  shall  dictate. 

The  proposal  which  recently  took  shape  in  Jamaica  to  l^d  to 
this  imliarmouious  and  incompact  group  a  population  contistiag  of 
fifteen  thousand  whites  and  a  third  of  a  million  of  ncgroeB  of  virion 
shade,  and  without  votes,  was  unwise.  The  governmental  prohteffll 
of  Weat  Indian  plantations  arc  so  foreign  to  those  of  Canada  tUt 
tbey  will  have  to  be  wrought  out  separately. 

These  facts  bring  us  to  the  question  how  federation,  whidi  die- 
wbere  has  tended  powerfully  towards  integration,  has  produced  len 
satisfactory  results  in  Cnnndn,  and  that  in  spite  of  special  prccBntioo. 
To  avoid  the  troubles  which  had  so  often  arisen  in  the  United  Jitalo 
oat  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  which  culminated  in  vu, 
the  founders  of  the  Canadian  TJnion  rested  all  undeBned  and  midk 
ary  powers  in  tlic  Federal  Government,  gave  it  a  veto  on  tbe  «ct»fl( 
the  Provinces,  and  added  the  magic  syllable  con  Xjo  federation.  On 
the  point  whether  this  difference  is  calcnlatcd  to  fulfil  its  object,  w 
to  increase  provincial  jealousy  toward  the  I'ederal  GorenuDCBt,  I 
have  formed  no  opinion. 
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A  more  noteirorthy  difference  between  the  two  federations  lies  in 
the  fact  tliat  in  spite  of  much  mutual  ill-will,  the  American  Colonies 
wtre  forced  together  by  extreme  necessity  arising  out  of  a  common 
external  peril,  and  that  the  United  States,  in  *|iitc  of  its  self- secluding 
policy,  cannot  cease  to  have  external  relations  calculated  to  engender 
a  common  patriotism  and  pride  of  country.    External  rclatioim,  being 
of  common  interest,  are  alraoat  sure  to  evolve  centripetal  forces,  while 
questiona  lotween  the  members  of  au  alliance  are  naturally  disjunc- 
tive  in  their  tendency.     Canada,  by  reason   of  her  secondary  posi- 
tion as  a  dependency,  has  no  oattonalixiug  external  relations  except 
a  war  of  tarifls  with  tiie  United  States,  ostensibly  devised  for  this 
very  purpose,  aud  called  ou  ber  side  a  national  policy.     She  has  no 
external  centripetal  forces  except  ou  the  one  hand  a  gentle  pressure 
from   Kuglaud   in   favour  of  confederation,  and  on    the  other   the 
certainty  that  the  only  probable  result  of  disintegration  would  be 
absorption  into  the  I'nited  States,  a.  consummation  vrliicli,  though  it 
iias  almost  all  the  material  advantage  in  its  favour,  i:«  still  offensive 
"to  the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority.     Annexation   remains*  the 
'traditional  bugbear  by  whieb  politiciuoa  can  always  create  a  diversion 
iu  their  favour.     American  domination  over  our  railways  was  a  cry 
tJsed  effectively  by  the  "  Grits  "  when  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Govem- 
xneat  was  ousted   for  a   time  in   187J.      American  domination  over 
our  markets  was  the  cry  with  which  the  "  Tories  "  in   18*8  turned 
o«  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

The  lack  of  national  sentiment  in  Canada  is  evitieod  by  the  fact 

tiatthe  word8"nation"and*'natiorml,"  freely  used  in  this  paper,  have 

never  come  into  use  in  the  eou]itry  as  applicable  to  things  ('anadian, 

^-Sccpting  always  to  the  tariff,  the  uncomely  adjective  and   snbstan- 

tive"  Dominion"  being  the  only  phrase  known.      Provincial  feelings 

*tJ,  a.t  wc  hate  seen,  supreme,  and,  with    certain   exceptions,  Hritish 

**«'Jtiracnt    is    also  very  htroUjE;.      The    exceptions  naturally    are    the 

■'^'•ench  Canadians,  the    Roman  Catholic   Irisli,  who   are   nnmerous, 

•■•stl  the  American  and  foreign  elements. 

'Affectionate   loyalty  towards  Britain   has  thus  far  withstood   the 

^^tig  and  strong  pull  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  it  might  more 

^*^*cutely  Ik:  called  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  wliicb  necessarily  exists 

***^t\ieeQ  two  homogeneous  and  absolutely  contiguous  bodies.    It  has 

^*'*^*'lulood  also  the  severer  strain  of  repellent  forces  from  the  mother 

'^^^••.iitry.     Kiiglish   feeling  towards  Canada  was,  iu  the   earlier  euu- 

**^tCkuaue88  of  the  present  active  generation  of  Canadiaus,  cbieliy  as- 

^***^ated  with  uuasked-for  assurances,  dropped  by  Colonial  Secretaries, 

*^**oed  volubly  by  the    Times,  and   caught  up    by  every  commercial 

'^'Veller,  tbut,  if  Cunada  wished  separation,  England  would  not  for 

■*»omcnt  ataud  in  her  way.     The  ocea.'iion  of  this  language  was  of 

^^Inc  tbo  mauifest  difficulty  of  dcieudiiig  Canada  against  iuvaaioo. 
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from  the  United  States  and  actual  divturbauces  ta  tlic   peace  of 
empire  through  her  dependency,  tu  which  the  latter  was  usiialljr 
sufl'erer  from  the  quarrels  of  the  furmcr.     To  the  Canadians,  bov* 
ever,  amung  whom  the  ancient  doctrine  of  all^iance  stilJ  ftutirei, 
the   propoEial   that   Canada  should  secede   was  treasonable,  aad  lie 
innuendo  that  her  people  desired   it  was  receired  with  proportiojule 
resentment. 

Of  these  feelings  England  has  at  length  taken  note.  He  colo> 
nista  are  now  credited  with  being  '*  passionately  loyal/'  Caoaili 
basj  indeed,  just  received  a  passionate  and  somewhat  embamniiij; 
hugging  from  her  mother  country  for  an  expression  of  active  loyijly 
which  unfortunately  seems  to  have  died  with  the  sound  uf  her 
Premier's  voice.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  when  in  Kogland  last  year, 
promised  for  Canada  that  iu  England^  need  she  would  eqaip  at  lier 
own  expense  a  military  contingent.  When,  afterwards  qaesticmcd  ia 
Forlianicnt  whether  Canada  had  offered  Englaud  any  military  Dwit- 
ancCj  he  stated  that  no  such  offer  had  been  made.  Ercn  yet,  ttai- 
ever,  the  habit  of  contempt  for  the  dependency  betrays  itself,  tbc 
more  disagreeable  that  it  is  unconsciouH.  In  addreaaing  Cuu^ 
audiences  the  Kiiglishman,  no  less  than  the  American,  forgets  tbc 
boundary  line,  and  seldom  fails  so  to  mix  his  compliments  as  tonukfr 
it  evident  that  he  forgctti  that  he  is  not  in  the  Uuited.  States,  li 
aecms  tu  be  left  to  Canadians  alone  to  preserve  the  memory  of  fte 
fact  that  their  cuuutry  is  in  the  British  Empire.  Eridenoea  of  Uie 
absence  of  reciprocity  are  calculated  to  put  a  strain  on  that  attach- 
ment with  which  arc  bound  up  the  highest  scntinienta  of  Britiili 
Canadians  as  a  people. 

Mr,  Goldwin  Smith  has  with  thankless  persistency  poiutod  out 
that  the  circumstances  which  nurtured  this  attachment  are  not  per- 
manent ;  social  life  is  no  longer  dominated  by  liritish  officen  awl 
ofBcials.  The  removal  from  towns,  once  glorified  by  the  ponp  of 
military  pagcutitry^  of  the  last  remuaal^  of  {garrisons  and  Imperal 
parade  has  deprived  the  latest  generation  of  emblems  calculated 
produce  most  potent  impressions.  Nor  is  loyally  much  reinfomj 
by  those  who  leave  tlie  old  country  to  liud  homcH  iu  America; 
that  typical  Eugliahman,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  who  intenttcnaUf 
passed  Canada  by,  holding  its  separate  existence  to  be  an  obataci* 
the  harmony  of  our  race,  down  to  the  moet  disaffected  iion  of 
the  m^ority  of  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles  prefer  both  ia  wati' 
raent  and  practice  the  United  States  to  Canada.  Canadiftm  fnk 
themselves  on  speaking  English  and  not  American,  and  on  reiatniif 
English  as  distinguished  from  American  manners,  yet  the  atsiiBila* 
tion  of  the  two  kindred  peoples  goes  on,  and  cannot  but  go  on. 

Should  the  bond  of  British  attachment  ever  give  way,  tke 
immediate  occaaion   is  likely  to  be  some  sudden   chill  or  sqik  of 
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alight,  bat  the  underlving  cau&c  vill  be  the  sense  of  incomplcteaess 
which  must  be  felt  by  b  people  neither  British  nor  ioTcign,  aud 
haviug  no  place  among  the  nations.  This  is  of  course  a  complaint 
which  applies  equally  to  all  the  colonics. 

^B  The  reason  vliy  I  hare  gone  at  such  length  into  the  circam stances 
^BcF  Canada  is  that,  for  several  rcaxona,  the  country  seems  to  be  the 
^Vpirot  of  the  question  of  Imperial  fcHeratton. 

Here  the  question  is  ripest.  Here  the  grarcst  difTIcnltics  surround 
H.      Here  has  been  tried  that  experiment  of  confederation  on  vhieh 

Ntfae  advocates  of  Imperial  union  partly  rest  their  case.  A  writer  in 
Ihc  Ninett^eath  Ccnttny  says :  "  Here  we  have  before  us,  within  the 
iuccn's  own  realms,  not  only  a  precedent  for  federation,  bnt  also  a 
demonstration  of  the  ease  with  which  it  cau  be  adopted,  and  the 
benefits  accruing  therefrom." 

The  relations  of  Australia  to  the  same  problem  are  very  different 
from  those  of  Canada,  aud  are  in  some  ways  less  perplexing. 
Australia  is  sea-girt ;  she  has  common  internal  interests.  l*'ederatiou 
lua  not  yet  iutcrvened  to  develop  intercolonial  fricLion.  Australia's 
population  is  homogencouti,  the  most  British  iu  the  world.  This 
population  iucrcascs  fast,  and  as  the  natire  clement  supersedes  the 
imported,  Australian  patriotism  dcTclo]>s  with  8tartlia!<  rapidity. 
Australia  baa  the  choice  of  her  owa  destiny,  aud  its  jirubabilities 
oontain  no  humiliating  clement.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
shadowed  by  a  doom,  distasteful  if  not  disadvantageouSf  in  the  fact 
that  her  destiny  is  controlled  by  a  neighbour.  To  English  Canada, 
morcorer,  the  steadily  encroaching  tide  of  a  non-commercial  and 
determinedly  alien  race,  as  it  saps  and  mines  to  its  fall  one  strong- 
hold of  commerce  after  another,  raises  a  certain  appreheosiott  in  the 
mind  of  crery  one  who  looks  beyond  the  present  century. 

Fnll  citizenship  in  the  commonwealth  of  man  can  only  be  reached 
by  the  Canadian  in  one  of  three  ways  :  by  Imperial  federation,  by  Cana> 
dian  independence,  or  byitiuou  with  the  United  States;  the  last  con- 
tingency being  familiarly  known  by  the  single  word  annexation. 

The  Canadians  have  been  kept  too  busy  by  the  rapid  expansion  of 
their  own  country  to  bare  much  time  to  speculate  with  regard  to 
inues  that  can  in  any  way  be  postponed,  aud,  though  they  have  all 
along  felt  that  this  problem  was  before  them,  few  of  them  have  any 
opinion  as  to  its  solution.  They  arc  at  last,  however,  bcgiuning  to 
ask  tliemselves  which  of  the  three  consummations  is  their  destiny. 

Federation  of  the  Empire  has  been  hitherto,  it  must  he  uoufessed, 
^ncrally  thought  Utopian.  Independence  has  been  more  or  leas 
distinctly  advocated  by  a  Bohemian  eUque  about  Toronto,  which  some 
ten  years  back  decorated  itself  with  the  grotesque  sobriquet  of  the 
Cuiada  First  party.     Whatever  influence  this  coterie  has  exerted  has 


been  rather  dcstnictivc  than  comtructive,  as  no  Bpirit  of  nationalism 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  Hteratnrc  of  the  country.  The  reasou 
of  the  ineffectivcDMs  of  the  independence  movement  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  fact  that  its  votaric*  have  only  n  half-hearted  Iwlicf  in 
thL'ir  goal  hciug  anything  but  a  way  station  upoD  a  short  road  to 
aDnexation.  This  last  alternatire  haa  an  outs|ioken  aod  very  able 
advocate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Goldwiu  Sraith,  who  stands  publicly 
speaking  almost  alone  in  that  pronounced  attitude. 

1  need  not  add  anything  to  what  has  beea  of  late  so  euthnsiasti- 
cally  said  in  favour  of  the  federation  of  the  colonies. 

That  idea,  once  dismi&sed  without  thought,  seems  now  to  be  id 
influential  quarters  heartily  accepted,  but  every  attempt  to  give  a 
body  to  the  shadowy  idea  bus  proved  as  fatal  to  it  as  tu  the  Lady  of 
Shallott's  mirror.  The  idea  of  federation  irould  have  the  hearty 
good-will  of  all  Canadians,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentiuned,  if 
it  were  proved  capable  of  offorinp  any  form  to  their  imagination. 

The  purpose  of  tluB  pajier  is  to  point  out  that  no  such  scheme 
including  Canada  could  look  for  permanency  that  did  not  ahso,  pro- 
spectively at  least,  include  the  United  States,  and  further,  that, 
in  the  interests  ul'  all  the  parties  to  it,  a  pan-Saxon  alliance  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  puHsibly  an  early  necessity. 

The  former  of  thcHC  pro|i(isitiona  need  not  be  much  further  enlarged 
upon.  The  United  Stntcs  has  Canada  in  niauy  respects  in  her  power, 
whether  England  be  her  ally  or  not.  Sho  could  probably  conquer  it, 
hut  she  wit]  not. 

Should  the  two  countries  continue  as  now  to  exclude  each  other's 
commerce,  Canada,  if  the  proportionate  difTcrencc  of  popnlation  con- 
tinues to  increase,  would  be  at  an  ever-growing  disadvantage  with  the 
United  States. 

This  result  need  not,  however,  be  feared.  The  protective  system 
■will  break  down,  and  freer  intercourse  will  make  the  two  peoples 
more  and  mure  valuable  tu  each  other  and  strengthen  the  hold  of 
the  greater  over  the  less. 

Commerce  and  ctlmical  iTjflucnces  run  east  and  wc»t  much  more 
readily  than  north  and  south,  and  this  iu  spite  of  the  fact  that  one 
would  naturally  seek  in  diverse  climates  for  complementary  products. 
Still,  proximity  and  homogeneity  are  the  great  factors  of  intercourse, 
and  wo  may  proljahly  without  gross  unfairness  rudely  apply  the  law 
of  gravitation  to  the  attractive  forces  operating  between  like  masses 
of  population. 

'i'aking  the  centi*e  of  population  of  the  United  States  somewhere 
iu  the  north  of  Ohio  with  a  westward  tcudeucj-,  and  that  of  Canada 
at  Montreal  with  a  north-westward  tendency — and  iu  this  guess  wc 
are  probably  roughly  right~-we  find  that  between  the  two  ]K)pula- 
lions  there  is  no  great  average  distance.     If  we  couki  6ud  out  the 
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finincial  or  iHisincsa  centres,  they  would  probablr  be  still  nearer 
t^)getlier.  What  i»  more,  the  line  from  one  to  the  other  seems  to  be 
euiDcidcnt  with,  not  across,  the  prevailing  direction  of  commerce. 
The  only  bBrrier,  therefore,  to  the  utmost  eomraercial  intercourse  is 
»D  artifieial  one.  Tlierc  is  nothing  but  a  political  liae  to  hinder 
^foutreal  from  doing  &  larj^e  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Americaa  West, 
in  which  «he  has  now,  except  as  au  exporter,  no  share.  £veu  as  uu 
exporter  she  ie  eulirely  at  a  disadvantage,  as  exports  are  limited  by 
imports. 

Cauadiau  coufede ration,  wheti  it  took  [^lacc,  wa^i  an  cx[iedient 
devised  to  meet  a  political  exigency.  Tlicre  was  a  deadlock  tjetwecn 
parties  iu  Canada,  neither  having  a  working  majority;  there  was  a 
Govcrumciit  in  Nova  Scotia  tliat  dared  not  appeal  to  the  people. 
New  exigencies  might  ])roduce  now  rcvolutioiia,  and.  if  the  experience 
of  Nova  tjcolia  were  repeated,  annexation  mij^lit  corae  about,  not 
only  without  an  ap|)eal  to  the  people,  but  in  spite  of  a  people  notori- 
ottaly  hostile. 

The  Unitml  State*  rai^ht  itself  take  steps,  as  hinted  by  one  of 
ihe  candidates  recently  eontcntling  for  the  Presidency,  to  develop 
lucti  an  exigency.  Fcdcrntion  with  England  would  not  make  this 
Ie»s  likely,  although  it  would  certainly  make  it  less  palatable.  Such 
an  nltimate  intention  was  the  obvious  meaning  of  Mr.  Seward's 
mr*chase  of  Alaska  in  1867.  The  United  State-^  has  been  too  much 
occupied  settling  her  own  territories  to  occupy  herself  about  Canada. 
Sut  her  spare  ground  is  f&st  becoming  organized,  and  she  is  at 
length  beginning  to  take  more  interest  iu  the  neighbour  around 
nlxich  she  has  already  flung  a  prophetic  embrace. 

It  is  Dot  to  be  supposed,  at  a  time  of  the  world  whea  the  children 
of     iJngland  are  playfully  picking  up  stray  bits  of  territory  the  size 
of  J:)uropcau  kingdums.  that  these  other  suns  of  our  viking  race  will 
not   bo    taken   with  the  fever    of  expaasion.       Precluded   by  their 
systtem,  or  at  least  by  their  traditions,  from  seeking  dominion  abroad, 
(hey  will,  in  spite  of  oft-repeated  expresjiions  of  indiRerence,  be  more 
and    more   covetous  of  contiguous  territory  inhabited    by  a   people 
capable  of  exercising  their  suffrage  and  sharing  their  self-government. 
DiMc^laimers  of  any  desire  for  increased  territory  have  preceded  every 
previous  eipansion  of  the  I'nitcd  States,  Just  as  they  have  preceded 
every  new    protectorate  established  iu  England.      Uuccn   Klizabeth 
slapped  the  faces  of  her  pet  pirates  and  then  annexed  their  acquisi- 
tions; tiie  Uuecnslanders  and  the  Cape  Colonists  count  on  a  like 
treatment  to-day. 

Oimada,  while  she  is  unwilling  to  abnegate  her  British  allegiance, 
unable  permanently  to  renounce  her  paramount  interest,  which 
in  commerce  with  the    United   States,  along  whose   border  her 
populations  form  a  fringe  three   thousand   miles   long  and  about 
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hundred  xuWtn  broad,  stretched  along  a  single  laothermal,  and  bti 
in  coneequcun:  uu  adetjuate  variety  of  climates  or  product*.  1^ 
plan  only  would  fully  solve  her  problem  that  would  secure  to  beru 
DDce  her  British  citizeusbip  and  the  freest  and  fullest  interconat 
with  her  aU-important  neighbour. 

Such  boil);;  Canada's  relation  to  the  scheme,  it  vould  appear  llm 
liogland  is  reduced  to  the  dilemma  ofgiviug  up,  iu  part  fttleai|,tlit 
plan  of  frdoration  ur  of  enlarging  its  scope  to  the  extent  I  Itn 
suggt^atcd.  I  claim  no  originality  for  this  pm{]osal.  A  piqvr 
ascribed  to  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  late  Canadian  Minister  of 
Kinance,  appeared  ta  &  London  journal  in  1871  in  which  au  appail 
was  made  to  the  Knglisb  public  iu  favour  of  au  Anglo-Amrriaa 
fedcratiuu.  The  reasons  therein  urgctl  have  grown  stronger  viih 
the  lapse  of  fonrtcon  years.  Knglaud  is  represented  as  in  a  pattdou 
of  perilons  tsolatioii  in  l^nropc,  having  no  hope  of  sympathetic  ud 
genuine  good- will  from  any  Enro|ieau  Power.  This,  it  was  said,  tbt 
coald  only  look  for  hova  her  own  kindred  once  east  off  by  ber  fell^ 
and  too  long  kept  in  estrangement  by  her  indifference^  but  pnb^lf 
ready,  if  shvly  at  first,  yet  cordially,  to  meet  any  genuine  and  fruk 
apimxLches  from  the  still  revered  motbcr  country.  There  m  h 
reason  to  forecast  the  ultimate  failure  of  aucb  au  overture,  yetercg 
li  unsuccessful  "  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  been  honestly  mili 
could  do  more  than  any  other  possible  act  on  the  part  of  Kngkad 
to  banish  every  remnant  of  irritation  and  ensuro  such  a  conliil 
understanding  as  might  perhaps  gain  for  her  in  the  spirit  whst  lin- 
failed  to  gain  in  the  letter."  There  was,  the  writer  thought,  Tu 
less  danger  of  a  conflict  of  interests  between  the  members  of  the 
propofecd  union  than  between  the  various  States  and  Provinces  cbb^- 
prised  in  the  existing  confederationa. 

Finally,  it  was  urged  that,  seeing  that  the  I'nJtcd  States  was 
the  second  and  Canada  the  fourth  of  maritime  Powers,  the  pcwil 
aUcmalivc  of  a  commercial  coalition  between  Canada  and  the  Cni 
Rtati?s  might  involve  the  losii  by  Kngland  of  her  maritime 
maey,      This  lost  vaticination  is  as  yet  far  from  being  accomplHlieda 
High  tariffs  have  effectively  postponed  it.     Public  opinion   in 
United  State*  is  already  on   the   balance  between    the  doetrinc* 
Protection  and  Vr^.c  Trade.     The  adoption  of  the  latter  princifi 
which  the  progress  of  events  must  shortly  enforce,  is  likely  to 
followed  by  such  au  expansion  of  maritime  euterprife  as  will 
long  dispute  Koglaud's  monopoly  of  the  seas,  and  by  sudi  coi 
ciat  prosperity  as   will  make  London  no  longer  the  necessary  ren' 
of  gravity  aud  focus  of  the  race  and  of  the  world.     The  popolatji 
of  the  United  States  is  already  greater  than  that  of  all  other  Angi 
Saxon  countries  put  together,  and  it^i  rate  of  increase  is  also 
EtHcd  of  tbc  suicidal  burdens  just  referred   to,  that  country  abo 
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adrancc  during  the  rest  of  the  century  -n-ith  splendid  atriilcit  and, 
Ixfbrc  long,  the  continental  destiny  Taunted  by  her  theorists  will  be 
found  to  set  far  too  Tiarfow  bounds  to  her  adventure.  Am  I  wrong 
tn  sormising  that,  if  oucc  the  star  of  empire  should  cro»8  the 
sea  and  Greater  England  begin  to  assert  control  abroad,  the  mother 
nf  nations,  bereft  of  her  oiTspriug,  might  iuseusibly  pass  into  the 
liDUOured  but  uucoreted  condition  of  empress  dowager  of  her  former 
domatri>  and  might  even,  if  loH  to  her  own  resuurucs,  have  tacreasing 
aiuieties  with  regard  to  tho  Power  that  is  duvulupiug  in  Central 
Europe;? 

L  vould  picture  fur  her  a  different  destiny.  We  have  seen  th&> 
German  race  dratring  together  till  Germany  novr  rules  Europe,  and 
even  the  pussession  of  two  Imperial  Houses  will  hardly  stand  in  the 
«ray  of  its  destre  for  further  eonsolidation.  A  (xciinan- Austrian 
alliance  would  probably  with  ease  impose  its  joint  wUl  on  Kuropc. 

Kugland  rules  her  own  hemisphere  outside  of  Enropo.  Rosaia 
loay  threaten,  France  may  annoy,  but  neither  can  displace  her. 
Bnt  when  Germany  commcnccn  a  foreign  empire,  it  ia  lime  for 
Bdgl&nd  to  count  her  strength.  There  is  no  sea  and  no  land  where 
war  can  be  made  in  which  England  would  not  be  the  great  sufTcrcr 
from  it.  What  England  wanU  is  power  to  impose  pcAce  throughout 
her  wide  protectorate,  make  annexations  uuuecenary,  and  to  bid 
maraadiug  cease.  Such  power  would  be  the  early  result  of  restoring 
Uw  unity  of  the  Anglo-Saxoa  race. 

'  '  la  such  a  restoration  possible  ?      I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  an 
immediate  and  intimate  federation. 

Leave  that  to  time ;  what  is  wautod  now  is  an  alliance  ou  the 
nost  liberal  terms  that  it  is  possible  to  auggest.  There  Is  nothing 
to  binder  the  completion  of  the  Postal  Union  as  it  now  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  so  that  whatever  is  posted 
in  one  country  at  home  rates  is  delivered  without  extra  charge  in  the 
Mlier.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  binder  a  Customs  Union — thatmnat 
oocne  aflcr  great  ehaitgcs  in  the  internal  economy  of  Protected 
countries;  but  the  alliance  would  tend  to  that  ond.  There  is  no 
f(*a8on  why  extradition  should  not  be  as  complete  33  between  the 
States  of  the  American  Union  or  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain, 
making  each  country  entirely  responsible  for  its  own  administration 
of  justice.  This  will  soon  have  to  be  done  between  the  TTnitcd  States 
au*J  Canada.  There  is  no  reason  why  Copyright  and  Patent  regulations 
should  not  cover  the  whole  area^  and,  most  important  of  all,  there  is 
\io  reason  why  there  slionld  not  be  a  common  citizenship,  so  that  a 
I'  ni«rj,  by  aimply  transferring  his  domicile,  would  enter  on  all  the 
I  ng^b^s  of  citizenship  in  his  new  home. 

L-Tfc      is     not,    perhaps,    generally   thought    bow    small    a   change 
<^ul^  have   to  be  wrought  to   accomplish  this  gruat  end.     It  waa 
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formerly  held  thnt  an    American  whose  father  hsiH    been    bom  oi 
British    soil,    or    before    the     Ucvolulif>D,    could    not    be    refuwii 
British     citizenship,     because    Euglnud    bad     never    regarded    bW 
father  as  an   alien.      It  would   be   just  as   bumilera   for   EaglitHi 
to  adopt  all  American  citizens  as  some  of  them,  while  it  would  be 
much  more  reafionable  and  agreeable.     The  United  States  rccdTci 
all    British    subjects    into    full    citizeualiip    after    bviii^    domidbd 
within  her  borders  for  a  term,  but  ouljr'ou  takin;;  an  oath  fonweu- 
ing  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  whom  they  have  all  their  lives  rcTcrtd 
This  clause  of    the    American  oath   nf  allcj^iance   may    have  Ikcd 
natural  in  the  ikyK  of  fcud^  but  it  in  useless,  offensivCf  and  unnattinl 
now,  and  deprives  the  United  States  of  many  a  citisea  of  tbemon 
desirable   kind,   while  it   attracts  those  who  -liave  becu  ilistoTil  it 
home.     It  is   a  relic  of  hatred,  and  ought  to  be  removed.    Tla 
system  of  joint  citinenship  might   be  followed  by  sach  openiap  ta 
preferment  as  Kngland  now  places  before  her  colonial  subjects. 

There  mi^lit  further  bo  an  agreement  to  act  together  to  pwlMt 
the  liif;hwnys  of  commerce  and  to  see  that  ncutr&l  |>eoptcfl,  espcciillr 
vc»k  and  barbarous  ones,  were  not  trespassed  upon.  Snch  acti 
would  need  to  be  agreed  upon  by  negotiatiou  or  possibly  under  afb- 
gnards  even  by  a  common  council  appoiutcd  for  the  purpose.  Sack 
an  agreement  might  indeed  be  spoken  of  by  critics  a%  eqiiinJnt  t« 
anoexiog  all  the  world,  and  so  to  some  extent  it  would  virtiuOjr  bt^ 
if  other  nations  refused  the  arbilrutiou  of  the  new  Fuwer  lud 
extorted  the  cxercUe  of  force;  but  so  long  as  they  did  not  daw^ 
things  would  remain  as  they  are.  Such  an  alliance  would  be  i 
grand  step  towards  tlic  goal  which  visionaries  set  iKfore  tliea  ofi 
federation  of  man  nhich  Mtiuld  settle  uil  dtUcrcnecs  by  arbitntioii. 

Meantime,  it  would  accomplish  many  of  the  ends  uf  such  a  fede- 
ration. If  this  Power  made  a  rule  agaiu»t  all  forcible  seitarc  of 
territory,  and  insisted  that  its  armaments  should  never  be  luei  kf 
aggrandisementf  but  only  to  iraiiose  rigfateouKuem  aud  peace,  it  vdoU 
make  the  soldier's  profession  at  last  a  worthy  one. 

Without  much  argument,  the  vision  here  presented  will  commeai 
itself.  But  it  will  raise  immediate  questions  as  to  its  poniUi 
accomplishment  in  view  of  the  dlHerent  genius  of  Aa  tit 
peoples.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  dilheultics  are  gmt, 
ranch  groatcr  as  regards  the  Uaited  States  thaa  as  regards  Gnu 
Britain.  The  traditions  of  the  former  country  are  very  stronglT 
against  all  cntftnglcmcnts  outside  of  America.  She  is  as  yet  in  w 
equal  need  of  fortifying  her  power.  She  has  all  the  adrauuga 
which  Great  Britain  has  at  home  from  i<iolation,  without  brln; 
embarrassed  nlth  dcpcudcncics  that  arc  not  likewise  watcr-vtUed. 
Moreover,  the  plan  could  not  be  carried  far  without  making  t)w 
countries,  to  some  extent  at  least,  partners  in  war.     If  the  I'DiteJ 
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States  were  in  a  position  to  need  an  army  or  a  nary,  this  would  be 
aa  atrangcrnent  which  would  gire  her  an  enormous  advantage,  but 
sbe  is  fortunate  in  having  no  such  needs. 

As  things  are  now,  such  a  partnersbip  \ronM  look  like  a  gratuitous 
ftud  expensire  entanglement  in  thin<^  with  which  she  has  nothing 
to  do.  It  has,  however,  been  hiutcd  that  this  state  of  happy 
indiflereuce  to  foreign  affairs,  except  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
voters  demands  her  iuterfereace  iu  the  interual  economy  of  other 
boascholds,  is  one  that  can  only  be  maintained  so  long  a«  licr  present 
Chinese  wall  remains  staudiug.  and  that  must  soou  be  broken  down 
by  reason  of  expansive  forces  acting  from  within. 

Once  tho  natiou'»  mighty  domain  fails  to  aQ'ord   abundant  scope 
for  the  adventure  of  her  sona>  she  will  have  a  Stanley  in  every  laud; 
once   her   eommerce  is  unfettered,  her  Vanderbilts  will  again  have 
1  xhips  OD  every  sea. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  is  strong  in  this  cowboy  generation.  The 
"wUds  of  the  westj  heretofore  full  of  ludiim  nomads,  picturesque 
xaueheros,  and  lawless  miners,  are  rapidly  henoming  a  settled  country, 
tame  with  the  monotony  of  civilized  eouventioniility. 

The  national  hatred  of  Kuglaud,  wbicli  has  had  its  hundred  years' 
anningSj  though  far  more  loud,  has  never  Ixrn  so  deep  as  the  sense  of 
l^inship  and  filial  respect  which  tics  beneath  it.  The  empire  on  which 
■the  sun  never  sets  has  always  afforded  young  America's  highest 
x^alization  of  earthly  grandeur.  Daniel  Webster's  passage  about  the 
«3nnii-bcat  of  England  circling  the  globe  i«  learned  by  heart  by  every 
schoolboy,  and  its  theme  has  of  late  been  brilliantly  reclothcd  by  a 
popular  orator  of  the  day,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook.  Americans,  more- 
over, speak  the  English  language,  and  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters 
coQQt  themselves  English. 

The  continental  doctrine  of  Munroc  was  the  offspring  of  an  age 
'which  looked  for  the  millcnuium  of  all  peoples  in  the  establishment 
of  popular  government.  Its  operation  would  be  to  make  the  American, 
•oofc  for  his  natural  allies  among  the  revolutioui^ts  of  Spanish 
America.  The  American  ia  Huding,  however,  that  he  owes  hia 
''bertica  more  to  the  heritage  of  his  race  thau  to  the  elimination  of 
^OQarchy  and  feudalism  from  his  national  Constitution. 

If  an  alliance  between  England  and  the  United  States  seemed 
f**»onabIe  to  a  responsible  statesman  in  1871,  it  is  certainly  more  so 
***  1885.  If  then  there  were  signs  of  the  decrease  of  international 
***ti|)athies,  there  is  now  every  sign  of  a  remarkable  turning  of  the 
^*^*rta  of  the  fathers  to  the  children  aTid  of  the  children  to  the 
'others,  omen  of  a  better  age.  Tf  thcu  the  commercial  policies  of  the 
*<>  people*  were  aa  the  polcw  apart,  tlicro  is  now  a  reasonable  prospect 
^■"*l  national  delusiveness  is  about  to  yield  to  luternational  cordiality. 
*'  England  was  then  hopelessly  aristocraticj  she  has  now  taken  ^wcr 
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Aom  the  hands  of  the  Lords  and  the  landlords.    If  the  railed  States 
vu  wedded  to  her  eighteenth- century  Constitntion,  she  is  now  tbc 
nccnc  of  movements  to  secure  a  non-political  civil  scrvicej  a  perraaneni 
judiciary,  and,  most  noteworthy  of  all,  responsible  government.    // 
Englishmen  did  not  then  know  Canada  from  the  United  State),  iJtcr 
are  now   crossing  the   sea   in   streams  to  study  the  future  centre  of 
their  race.     If  Americans  then  held  everything  English  in  conteap^ 
they  are  now  largely  ruled  hy  English  ideas  and  modes,  the  lio 
Gonnlries  assimilating  rapidly  as  they  know   each  other  better,  ami 
both  arc  begiuuiug  to  sec  how  great  a  wealth  they  have  in  each  otWi 
kinship.     Tliey  arc  more  ready  now  than  ever,  not  only  to  tetgood 
in  each  other,  but  to  realize  the  splendid  vision  suggested  by&pr- 
manent  alliance.     To  England  the  alliaucc  is  desirable,  as  the  fniun 
of  the  race  seems  undoubtedly  as  much  connected  with  Amertn  ■ 
with  England  ;   to  the  United  States  it  is  desirable,  as  the  past  of  die 
race  belougs  iualicuably  to  England,  as  England  possessea  an  ei]ns- 
sive  elasticity  which  the  United  States  envies,  and  as  the  slliauceof 
the  two  countries  would  bring  all  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  undtr 
the   a'gis  of  the  joint   Power,  whose  common  dag  would  ho&na- 
sciiger  of  peace  to  the  world. 

My  conclusion  is  that  no  federation  of  the  Empire  will  be  cooplrte 
which  does  uot  make  room  for  the  whole  of  Greater  Britain. 
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BMtH  Willi  Ilu  •plflludioal.'*'-n*  C«n  fe  (!<■ 
lattTMutiojial  dn^irttift  on  l>itiii*  SraUuff  aij 


[Y  are  ]K)or  mortals  sc^  cJecply  concerned  in  matters  tlioy  so 
imperfectlv  eumprcbend  ?  I  was  thinking  of  such  things  as 
ine^i,  Liberty,  Faith.  We  all  employ  these  words  aa  if  we 
initood  them,  nlt]iuu;;h  their  true  meaning  is  not  to  be  found  in 
best  dictionaries.  Mr.  John  Stunrt  Mill  says  :  "  When  1  use  a 
)  for  the  |)iir[ioac  of  c-tprcsaing  a  hclicf,  it  is  a  belief  concerning 
ing  itself,  not  concerning  my  itJca  of  it."  Thus  through  belief 
Bps  things  with  liis  words.  And  what  a  hold  on  Niitnrc  wc 
juirc  !  Who  shall  measure  or  set  bounds  to  the  range  of  a 
;  capable  of  making  his  bolicfH  and  names  concern  the  thinga 
uelves  and  not  merely  his  idea  of  them  ! 

rae,  a  subtle  limit  \%  obiicnrcly  inclicatcd  in  that  it  must  be  a 
/  which  thus  concerns  the  things  themselves.  What,  therefore, 
dicf?  We  ought  to  know.  Tor  through  it  comes  the  secret 
nr  intlueace.  It  is  through  belief  that  names  concern  the  things 
iblves.  Who  can  tell  us  what  belief  is  ?  Shall  I  be  anywhere 
'right  in  snyiug  that  belief  is  such  knowledge  as  gives  rise  to 
L?  Uut  does  itnowlcdge  give  rise  to  faith  ?  What  is  faith  ? 
U-hearted  Bishop  once  said  to  me  :  "  Be  sure  if  you  ever  publish 
Kng  about  faith  that  you  don't  call  it  a  faculty."  The  good 
LOj]  forthwith  disappointed  my  hoj^  that  he  would  rise  to  my 
pt  and  tell  me  what  faith  is.  In  fact,  the  question  seemed 
nt  tu  einbarratw  him^at  leaxt  he  resumed  a  certain  distinctly 
npal  tone.  If  you  had  kuowti  the  good  Bi&hop,  you  would  have 
ften  near  him  that  faith  meant  to  him  some  charmed  sense  of  a 
Bess  which  it  was  his  life's  design  to  join  in.  But  I  have 
others  talk  of  their  faith  and  seem  not  to  mean  by  it  any 
[of  goodness  that  they  need  pursue ;  they  seemed  rather   to 
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knowledge. 

Nonr,  first,  wc  must  be  simple  I  Our  question  is  I 
One  of  the  characters  of  faith  is  absohite  simplicity  and 
Pastor  Scbrenk,  of  Berne,  Switzerlaad,  at  the  JTiutU 
ference  *  said : — 
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'■  1   was   iilteniiiiig  a    tearless  burial    ibis   morning, 
dogmutUiu  and  of  my  notioua ;  " 

and  he  invited  his  audience  to  attend  the  huriul  of  the 
and  of  their  notions.  And  suppose  we  do  the  same  wi| 
tism  and  our  notions.  To  do  so  is  always  a  good  bcgi 
jects  that  touch  deeply  our  huraauily,  of  which  faith  is  t 
the  nnity,  the  centre,  and  perhaps  the  power,  although 
on  the  other  hand  that  knowledge  rother  than  faith  is  pon 
childlike  simplicity  try  and  trace  the  subtle  efficacy  of 
must  indeed  keep  very  simple,  or  we  shall  never  reach  ] 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  we  can  now  do  is  to  take  a  spo 
scrioas  study  requires  to  be  pursued  by  observation 
itself  which  has  to  be  studied.  We  cannot  do  bet 
those  examples  that  were  brought  forward  iu  June 
national  Conference.  And  we  will  take  as  the  best 
instance  of  Faith  Healing  that  of  the  Rer.  John  All 
Church,  Hackney,  whose  cure  by  faith  is  thus  related  :t 

" .  .  .  .  My  back  was  just  black.  1  couid  scarcely  crawl  ool 
knew  eooagb  to  be  sure  that  I  had  a  very  iJreiidful  carbuncle.  . 
the  ijueation  prest-ulcd  itiscir :  '  Ai-o  you  going  to  take  the  dodQ 
.  .  .  .  Thoiu  waa  no  one  ihcro  but  my  dear  wife.  'Well,  li 
he  th(!  KLilcr  of  tiiG  Cliurrh  Lo-night '  (it  was  about  one  o'cloc 
the  oil  and  she  put  it  on  my  head  and  prayed.  Then  io  a 
Anah  of  lighming,  down  cutne  tlie  pnwor.     ]  have  never  bean  I 
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The  full  consideratiou  of  all  the  fucts  of  tlits  remarkable  euro 
old  require  oS  us  matter  which  is  more  advanced  than  any  vc 
K  jci  reached  in  our  study  of  faith  as  a  healing  power.  For  it  is 
lie  clear  that  the  rev.  gentleman's  state  of  mind  was  one  of 
!  certainty  that  he  was  healed,  whereas  the  sequel  shows  that 
nrfauncic  as  a  burning  fact  on  his  back  was  really  still  there  all 
hile. 


.  Two  hours  of  «harp  pain 


did  not  disturb  the  assurance." 


lAllen's  faith  convinced  hiin  thut  hin  earhuucle  wan  cured  when  the 
uncle  was  as  bad  aa  ev^r,  and  he  now  advances  this  assurance  of 
Jhith  an  the  truth  of  the  matier;  and  Mr.  Allen  is  earnestly 
ful.  How  strange  then  must  be  the  relation  of  Faith  to  Truth! 
hat  s  dilemma  we  are  in !  For  if  by  truth  we  are  to  mean  that 
neh  produces  certainty,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  two 
rtt  of  certainty  :  the  first,  in  one's  mind,  declaring  one's  carbuncle 
Be  beale<l ;  the  other,  in  one's  back,  sffirming  the  sharp  pain  of 
e  still  burning  carbuncle.  These  two  kinds  of  certainty  arc  not 
miy  distinct,  bnt  wc  find  them  in  Mr.  Allen  opposed  to  each 
■I,  Had  we  not  then  better  name  them  by  separate  names? 
«  Hi  call  the  certainty  of  mind  mind  certainty,  and  the  cer- 
jRty  of  one's  senses  lejwtr  cvrtainty. 
W,  in  cose  any  one  should  think  too  little  of  the  curious  oppositioa 
e-certainty  to  mind- certainty,  I  had  perhaps  better  give  further 
plea  showing  each  of  these  certainties  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 
'tnt  let  me  tell  a  true  story  of  a  man  with  total  loss  of  niind- 
enainty.  A  poor  fellow  who  had  been  doing  more  than  his  brain  was 
qtial  to,  was  sent  to  mc  complaining  that  all  the  dny  and  in  every- 
liiiig  he  hod  to  keep  on  naming  to  himself,  whatever  he  was  engaged 
B.  Thus  :  "This  is  the  safe,  and  here  I  ymt  my  hand  on  the  handle, 
in  it  in  open,  and  I  niti  looking  in."  He  was  a  coniidetitial  clerk 
Wk  charge  of  the  rnhiablcs  of  the  firm.  This  poor  man  felt 
nSged  to  get  oat  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  go  down  to 
faeCity  and  go  to  the  safe,  saying  over  to  himself  all  the  wliile  what  he 
■  doing,  till  at  last  came  tbc  one  happy  moment  with  "This  is  the 
wk,  this  \*  the  money."  But  no  sooner  was  he  away  from  scnse- 
Bfcricncc  of  the  cash  than  he  doubted  its  existence  and  wanted  to 
p)  bdck  again.  He  had  entirely  lotit  mind-certainty,  whilst  sense- 
Krtxinty  was  complete.  As  the  happy  opposite  of  this  1  may  tUns- 
nte  absolute  mind-certainty  in  au  iueideut  told  by  Dr.  Uussell 
Bejuolds  in  my  hearing.  It  was  a  reply  of  Sir  'William  OuU  to 
un  when  tbey  were  talking  ubi>ut  spiritual  atancea.  l^r.  Lleyuoldit 
»  "  What  would  yon  think  if  a  concertina  you  had  in  your 
n  jumping  about?"  "]  shuulil  think  I  was  mad,"  said 
William.      Here  certainty  of  law  was  at  its  perfection.     And  thus 


will  be  iu  charmed  despair,  vhiUt  jonr  mind  is  quite  1 
very  cleverly  and  amusingly  in  urcordancc  with  t!ie  lai 
It  may  licrt  l>c  observed  that  celerity  of  mcnti 
Bcarcely  ouy  proof  of  mental  povcr,  still  less  of 
opiuion ;  althougli  it  g\vcs  to  the  pcr^ion  an  ititclli 
is  very  cfliirtive  in  platform  rhetoric.  An  aadiei: 
who  when  alnoc  arc  severally  tormented  by  soro 
be  held  toget}icr  by  a  confident  orator — much  as  iro 
tlicmsclvcs  toother  in  the  presence  of  a  magnet.  An 
public  influence  of  that  man,  irith  his  gift  of  doubtl 
lead  you  to  forget  that  he  is  strong  only  because  h 
weak.  And  you  might  never  observe  that  facility 
belongs  to  Ion'  and  rudimentary  miDdt.  Dut  ia  ti 
it  iu  the  vulgar,  iu  savages,  iu  children ;  oay,  even  the 
easily  become  meutally  sure.  Thus  n  rook  having 
worm  in  several  youug  turnips  will  pull  up  as  many  i 
as  he  dares  iu  a  lield  of  them ;  so  sure  is  he  of 
mental  propusitioii,  "  all  young  turnips  contain  wii 
humble-bee  having  always  found  honey  in  violets  may- 
did  iu  my  prcaencc  one  day — buzE  round  and  exam 
several  violets  of  French  manufacture  in  a  lady's  bonni 
quite  in  sympathy  with  a  bee  that  could  make  a  miati 
in  such  good  taste.  Savn^ca  are  larcly  at  a  loss  in  tl 
a  certainty.  Newton  miglit  doubt  the  cause  of  a  1 
but  the  savage  knows  all  about  it.  The  big  dragon 
the  moon,  and  when  moonshine  rcappeari  his  ccrtaii 
aasurt^l  :  tlir.  big  dragon  ha.s  found  it  heavy  of  digest 
can  even  obtain  from  a  distance  scnste-certaintiea  in  m 
mental-certainties — as     some   scientific   men    do    froE 
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ircek-day  certaioty,  it  ia  easily  explained  by  their  broad  Sunday 
voiuier.  Little  hoys  arc  ready  with  similar  reference  of  the  unknown 
to  mental  impressions.  They  put  their  hcails  under  the  bed-clothes 
ind  pant  and  tremble — or  shall  wc  say  shudder — sure  that  some 
Bfffal  miracle  is  going  on  upon  tlic  staircaac.  As  they  grow  older 
tbcy  vill  have  found  out  that  it  iras  the  wood  creaking,  or  somebody 
moving  about. 

Ilow  few  of  us  know  the  grounds  of  our  certainty  1  How  we 
ought  to  respect  the  life's  aim  of  Mr.  Huxley — that  of  getting  young 
people  to  become  oOsfrvcrs.  So  many  people  think  they  see  and 
tbiok  tlicy  hear,  but  neTcr  look  or  listen  except  for  sense- certainty  of 
MKDC  ordinary  deaimble  every-day  fact. 

Ilow  many  of  us  are  there  whose  ultimate  convictions  are  caused 
br  or  founded  in  our  natural  disabilities  t 

^Uow  few  of  ua  look  closely  into  things  so  as  to  obtain  ourselves 
ife-eridencc  of  thi^mind-ccrlaintics  wc  so  cafiiiy  pick  up  or  invent ! 
People  cannot  cscajie  that  thaximatropic  or  zoetmpic  formation  of 
'Ow"Tiew8j"  which  I  attempted  to  describe  in  a  former  number  of 
this  Reriew,  usin;;  the  thaumatrupc  as  an  illu»tracion,  although,  I 
believe,  the  principle  of  this  toy  offers  more  than  a  mere  parallel  to 
iIk  formation  of  tnind-certatnty.  It  touches  the  physical  method 
of  the  organization  of  mind,  showing  how  with  scraps  of  information 
the  human  mind  works  up  a  view  which  is  zoetropcd  into  such 
KcmiDg  completeness,  that  the  little  we  kuow  seems  all  about  the 
auttcr. 

Ordinary  people  see  what  they  come  to  see — what  they  are  taught 
to  Ke.     The  other  day  a  mad  old  woman  told  me  she  saw  the  devil 
cooiiug  very  reil   and    shiny  and  terrible  out  of  a  blazing  put.     She 
nv  him  then  and  there.     And,  remember,  it  is  only   the    absolute- 
ness of  such  mental-certainties  as  Sir  AVilliam  Gull's  that  saves  this 
poor  old  thing  from  being  burned   or  drowned   for  a   witch,  as  she 
iafallihly    would   have   been  even  by  Lord  Bacon  himself,  his  lord- 
ikip'a  mind-certainties  as  to  the  spirit-world    having  been  on  a   par 
inth  those  of  shuddering  little  boys.     X  asked  the  old  lady  to  describe 
tie  devil.    She  said  he  had  horns  and  a  beard,  and  a  horrible  expres- 
»ioB,  and  kept  nodding,  but  she  couldn^t  see  his  legs,  though  I  told 
■W  to  beg  him  to  oblige  her.     Can  one  doubt  that  if  she  had  "  seen  '* 
them    the  cloven  hoof  would   have  appeared  ?     Of  course  she  saw 
nothing  hut  the  mental  picture.      But  in  the  dusk,  how  often  things 
lake  atartlingly  known  shapes.    And,  even  in  daylight,  what  is  seeing  ? 
In  Becing  do   wc  not  meet  the  field  of  eyesight  with  our  assorted 
stores  of  mind?     So  that  a  struggle  for  recognition  arises  between 
eyesight   and   mind   until    mind    and    sense  unite  in  what  we  call 
C«i4ciou9ueBS  because  of  con  and  scire. 
Seeing  is  a  kind  of  contest  between  the  eye  and  the  mind.     And 
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in  most  people — in  every  one  at  times — the  stores  of  the  mind  luni 
by  far  the  best  of  it.  The  tendency  is  to  reduce  every  new  thing  tm' 
something  Tou  know,  just  as  the  tendency  is  for  the  people  at  large 
to  reduce  new  names  to  words  they  know ;  so  that  Mr.  McRae  1^ 
Scotland  is  soon  Mr.  Mackerel  in  England,  and  Mr.  Sclig  rron 
Germany  has  to  choose  in  Kngland  between  Mr.  Seeleg  and  Mr. 
Silly.  The  effect  of  the  national  parsimony  in  effort  of  speech  upott 
foreign  names  is  often  Tcry  amusing.  But  this  principle  of  parsimoejr 
of  effort  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  stady  of  miracles;  for  tk 
class  miracle  is  a  kind  of  no  man's  land  into  which  ercrytbin^  tltit 
docs  not  fit  the  known  goes  by  common  consent  amongst  theignorul 
and  tho!ie  who  arc  excited.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  to  trcst« 
a  rule  of  human  nature  that  certainties  of  the  mind  tend  to  tike  up 
an  independent  position,  and  to  antagonize  sensc-certaintics,  and  d»- 
place  tbcm  in  all  matters  that  are  beyond  ordinary  expcrieooe.  If 
fre  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  )>e  in  a  position  to  do  justice  to  tbe 
evidence  for  modern  miracles. 

It  is  sach  a  jump  from  the  idea  of  modem  miracles  to  tbe  i^ 
of  truth. 

The  grand  old  Saxon  vord  truth  was  never  meant  to  St  any  kin) 
of  nonsense.  We  all  know  what  we  mean  by  truths,  and  we  nlie 
home  truths  as  much  as  wo  are  boreil  by  alMtract  truths.  Fkith 
founds  on  reality.  It  is  realistatiori  in  the  norld  of  truths.  How 
thankful  ought  we  always  to  be,  after  we  have  cleverly  laobol 
our  certainties  into  mind-certainties  and  sense- certainties,  tial 
tbe  sunlit  world  of  a  summer's  day  knows  nothing  of  sack 
distinctions. 

Sense  and  mind  are  alike  assured,  so  that  they  hardly  feel  thAl 
possible  differences ;  and  not  otiIv  our  philosophic  sense  and  mia^ 
bat  Nature  esres  even  more  (or  her  meaner  creatures,  and  kindly  oftn 
all  convincing  proofs  to  the  senses  of  all  scnsihic  beings ;  so  tint 
every  living  thing,  except  perhaps  the  philosopher  when  dinlDg,  b 
justified  iu  its  natural  expectation.  The  honey-bee  can  trait 
(lower,  atid  the  spider  knows  ho  is  right  about  that  tly. 
Fositivi-it  ciiu  woi'shtp  Humanity,  without  any  donbt  as  to 
means  by  worship,  so  that  with  full,  and  sometimes  remarkable,  asia^ 
uuce  he  can  do  his  canine  sort  of  ritual  before  a  hard  master  «ko 
is  nut  at  all  above  renping  where  he  did  not  sow.  But,  happy  Pai* 
tivist  I  for  if  Humanity  outside  fails  to  prove  divine,  cannot  he  ton 
his  pious  devotions  to  the  specimen  within? 

See,  too,  how  happy  is  the  worshipful  life  of  an  nnlinary  dog  id  kii 
easy  certainty  of  the  nature  of  siirmunding  things,  so  that  he  taka 
very  quietly  ull  alarming  affairs  of  which  he  knows  ihe  cause.  Aoi 
how  confident  he  is  that  be  is  justilied  in  not  being  disconcerted, 
except  at  noises  and  actions  which  he  docs  not  nnderstand,  or,ia 
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ther  words,  has  not  had  experience  of.  What  s  miserable  d(^  he 
•QvAA  be  if  the  unexpected  and  alarming  became  tlic  rule  !  Thinlc 
f  a  poor  dog  in  a  vrorld  of  modern  mirnclct !  Where  would  be 
itX  steady  trust  which  nialces  him  to  faithful  to  his  master? 

For  faith  is  reali7.atioa  of  truth  :  that  is  the  relation  of  faith  to 
■nth,  lie  who  docs  not  realize  truth  has  thereia  no  faith  ;  and  if 
reiy  one  had  faith  to  realize  all  tnith  there  would  be  no  modern 
liracles.  HvA  in  every  man  hisi  faith  fails  to  realize  some  of  the 
nth  of  his  conditioD,  and  this  we  shall  sec  makes  what  room  there 

for  modem  miracles.  For  faith  not  quite  keeping  with  truth 
imctimes  goes  a  little  way  ahead,  but  oftcncr  falls  a  great  way 
thind.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  worthy  of  ranch  coinudera- 
ya,  that  faith  con  realize  hoiiic  distance  ahead,  becoming  thus  the 
bstancc  of  things  cx|icctcd.  But  realiiting  is  an  art  which  most 
oplc  as  a  rule  don't  live  up  to,      HcncCj  I  repeat,  the  prodnctioii 

modern  miracles. 

We  realise  thoroughly  at  mealtimes.  It  is  quite  curious  how 
noxious  arc  abstract  questions  when  wc  are  dining.  I  well  rc- 
smbcr  the  remonstrances  of  a  highly  cultivated  Don  at  Cambridge, 

King's  College  Hall, when  what  he  called  "the  old  rag  subject  and 
ject"  was  brought  up  at  dinner.  He  was  right.  Subject  was  one 
th  object :  they  at  any  rate  ate  as  one.  But  though  we  usually 
klixe  thoroughly  at  mealtimes,  yet  even  here  there  may  be  failure, 
sn  great  failure.  Especially  in  the  case  of  young  ladies.  Let  me 
cc  an  example.     Aud  plea&e,  young  ladies,  remember  that  wo  are 

alike  iu  plan,  and  what  happcocd  to  this  poor  girl  might  happen 
kou.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  young  lady  from  the  country, 
Wtt  was  growing  very  thin  and  had  some  pains.  This  young  lady 
^oed  with  her  family  over  every  mouthful,  instead  of  eating  it. 
ke  grow  so  thin,  that  nt  last  one  day  when  she  camo  into  my 
■iting-room  she  quite  frightened  the  people.  There  was  not  fiesli 
-ough  to  hide  the  skull,  and  her  poor  thin  lips  would  scarcely  close, 
id  her  arms  were  like  small  sticks.      And  her  family  doctor  hod  said 

was  cruel  to  tease  her,  for  she  mnst  tlic  of  inward  disease. 

Sir  William  Jcnncr  met  me,  and  we  agreed  that  he  should  inform 
2r  that  unless  she  forthwith  swallowed  a  pint  of  milk  we  shonld  put 

gag  in  her  mouth  and  |X)ur  it  down.  He  lold  ber  this  so  cour- 
KHuly,  that  she  drank  the  milk  without  the  gag.  A  nurse  was 
blained,  the  young  lady  was  kept  from  her  family,  and  in  about 
iree  weeks'  time  she  came  to  mc  cosy  aud  very  pretty.  Now  I  am 
ute  sure  this  young  Imly  was  not  an  impostor.  She  had  simply 
)t  very  far  behind  the  realities  of  her  own  power  over  her  own  cose. 
ad  she  started  for  Lourdes,  or  creu  Bethshan,  she  would  have 
•ecdily  recovered  from  tlie  inwani  disease  of  which  tlic  doctor  had 
id  sbo  must  die.      And  then  what  a  miracle  of  beiiling  1 
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tlie  subject  for  a  miracle  iu  tlie  Tiauds  of  any  ooe  who  could 
a  gag  or  by  faitb  move  lier  to  realise  ber  true  powers  ( 
Even  uow  I  don't  tbiuk  she  knows  quite  bow  nmch  she  i 
But  tbcre  are  otber  people  wbo  do  not  fail  in  this  way.  ] 
coDiinou  to  fall  ^bort  in  an  opposite  direction.  CVmcitn  a 
Mauy  people  realize  too  largely  (licir  capacity  iu  the  i 
eatiug,  BO  tliat  tlicy  lust;  failU  io  their  power  of  locomutio 
eat  a  {jrcat  deal  too  luueb,  auil  tlicy  gmw  heavy,  and  th 
gets  iiupurc,  ami  tUey  gradually  become  inactivef  and 
fit  subjects  for  a  rather  less  striking  kind  of  minu 
principle  is  just  the  same;  tliun  gluttony  and  trtnebibb 
caused  in  them  a  state  of  health  vbich  reduces  their  real 
the  strength  of  tlicir  legs  and  they  think  Ihey  can  8cara 
Kow,  if  such  jieoplc  i^tart  uti  a  pil<:rinia^e  to  a  lovely 
country  like  Lourdcs — I  thought  it  was  quite  worth  the  pi 
cure  or  no  cure — and  especially  if  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
and  if  they  cnniiot  eat  the  horrid  food  of  the  road,  and  if  t! 
freely  of  waters  on  their  arrival,  it  vould  perlmps  strike 
them  OS  miraculous  what  a  rhangc  he  vould  Hod  in  1 
over  his  limbs.  These  arc  not  exemplary  miracles  vh 
alone,  vet  a  good  stout  body  of  such  pilgrims  would  easily 
each  otber  that  they  didn't  quite  understand  it,  and  reao 
selves  into  a  kind  of  chorus  supporting  the  lead  of  the 
miracles. 

How  many  of  us  live  iu  deficient  realization  of  the  tm 
cases !  AVhat  scope  for  miracle  between  us  and  our  pot 
How  little  is  our  faith!  ^Vll&t  wonder  if  it  is  auddeuly  f 
for  one  aud  auother  of  us  that  be  did  not  credit  himael 
the  realities  and  taeaus  at  his  command  !     Which  of  us  oi 
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"la  ^temoriuii,"  13Ut  stHOEa,  1  tbinV.  No  1  I  dnn't  uran  Hint 
kind  of  buth,  though  to  amvc  at  lut  even  at  that  ii  bcttrr  than 
flouDderitig  abont  vith  no  faith  at  all.  lliit  I  nicati  |Mn-rr  to  ine 
oneself  actively — a  verr  diScrciit  thing.  A  |^mt  niniiRh  pur|Hiier 
can  DSC  auT  man's  vaste  povcrs — powers  that  an*  out  of  tbnt  man'R 
own  reach.  It  is  this  uced  a(  a  oommon  piir|KMcr  or  Iradnr 
{i^a^  av&pwf)  that  makes  us  sociable  bcinjp.  How  wc  waitt  Mime 
ooe  who  can  plan  for  tis,  and  lead  tu  to  carry  out  n  hotter  liA*, 
who  can  lift  us  out  of  meanness  even  if,  to  pnrt  from  our  tncautirsi, 
wc  must  part  also  from  life  itself.  How  williii(jly  mm  live  or 
die  for  some  great  leader !  Think  of  what  Cn'siir  naid  to  the  younK 
Roman  Guardsman  who,  suftcring  from  what  is  now  rallr-d  "  riitiiii," 
came  for  permission  to  commit  iiitcidc  :  "  Aiinr  uin/uam  vivt-ii  f " 
"What  a  gleam  of  grandeur  in  those  tlirce  wimln. 

Realization  of  truth  !      Do  any  of  iik  ii-ttllzr  ull  thut  i«  truu  in  ti«? 

He  who  does  eo,  let  him  as  it  were  tJiruir  a  ntuiio  itt  tlii<  lilUc  Imy, 

whose  story  1  am  ^tng  to  tell.      But  let  most  of  u«  rcincmbGr  wliat 

Bradtield  aaid  when  the  man  ircut  by  tu   be  liniiged  ;    "  'I'lir'ro  ^i>c» 

Drudlicid  but  fur  the  grace  of  God  1  "      A  few  yeiiri  a^u  I  took  Intu 

Philip  AVard  a  httle  Ijoy  who  for  fire  yearn  bad  kept  hi*  bed,  having 

(alien  from'a  bayluft  and  hurt  hjn  npine.      He  wan  nont  by  a  clerKyiuan 

of  the  Midland  Counties,  who  had  watched  orcr  him  crer  riocc  the 

accident.     The  poor  Imy  had  all  this  while  been  totally  paralyi!<M]  in 

the  legs,  and  when  he  came  to  the  hospttnl  be  could  not  feel  when 

Jiis  legs  were  touched  or  pinebetl,  nor  coidd  he  move  tbeni   in  the 

least  degree.     After  carefully  examining  him,  I  went  to  him  alone 

and  enlarged  to  him  upon  the  truly  awful  power*  «f  oor  electrical 

tnachinery,  telling  him  to  prcjiare  for  fall  application  on  the  folloW' 

iag  day.      On  the  other  hand,  I   ithownl  bim  a  ailver  ■ixpcnee,  arMi 

■ympathizing  ranch    with    the    diffienltieii   of   the    effort,    aaid    Ihe 

aispencc  should   he  his  if  by  the  next  afternoon  he  had   imprryred 

enough  to  walk,   leaning  upon   and   pushing   Itefnre    him   a   chair. 

In  two  weeks  this  little  hay  was  able  to  mo  rac«  in  the  hofpital 

S>«rk.      In  fact,  he  wa«  the  nimblest  boy  in  the  ho«pital,  and  bin 

crxmn  was  reported  in  the  Lancet  of  the  lime. 

Xow  this  ItttJe  briy  did  not  realize  the  whole  tmtb  of  hn  ea«e  ^ 
^fccpce  be  wai  jut  the  subject  for  a  miracle.  Snhjeeta  for  healiaK 
^aiiade*  are  those  who  either  do  not  realixe  the  wbole  Imtli  of  their 
B^ae  &t  tbe  tine,  or,  on  tbe  other  hand,  hke  the  Rev  -fohn  All^n, 
*^=aliae  a  Uulc  ia  advance  of  the  troth  of  the  period  ;  a«  when  the 
with  the  carbuncle  stilt  »  bnminsf  fact  upon  his 
ovt  at  bed  and  4aid  be  wan  hcalH,  and  the  A^r  My 
at  Urn  nd  ■aked  if  the  rarhtincte  hitd  (ton'',  and  he  laHl,  "  i 
it  ttMUaf  abnoc  the  carbuncle."  N>tth''r  the  little  boy  nor 
mfiaed  the  tmtb  of  the  tine  io  a  niatJeal  or  halancftd  or 
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scientific  way.  The  little  Iwy  was  years  behind  the  troth,  and  needed 
rousing  iffith  fear  and  hope  to  hring  him  up  to  it.  Mr.  Allen  was 
two  houfA  in  front  of  the  tnith,  but  not  so  far  ahead  of  it  that  it 
conH  not  catch  him  up  before  his  faith  was  too  much  tried,  for  it 
was  only  two  hours  before  hin  "  carbuncle "  broke,  and  the  strain 
upon  Ilia  "  faith  "  was  consequently  relieved. 

When  people's  own  supply  of  faith  is  so  deficient  that  they  fail 
utterly  to  realixe  their  power  over  their  own  cases,  then  it  is  that 
whoever  or  whatever  can  suddenly  or  gradually  increase  their  faith 
i«  able  to  restore  their  power.  The  law  may  be  formulated  thus — in 
90  far  aa  the  disease  is  a  lark  d/ faiih,  iti  Jusf  thai  decree  is  the  cure 
an  act  of  faith  healinif. 

We    doctors  always  speak    of    [wople'a   "  cases."      The    word  is 
ambiguous,  and  for  the  purposca  of  tliis  paragraph  it  will  do  just  aa 
well  if  we  take  the  word  "  case  "  to  signify  the  living  frame  in  which 
each  of  us  is,  as  it  were,  enclosed.    From  this  point  of  view,  the  case 
consists  of  a  licad,  l)ody  and  lirabs,  and  it  is  made  up  of  vital  orgaiia 
ond  of  instnimeiits  of  will.    The  vital  organs  arc  chiefly  in  the  body, 
and  tlie  iustniments  of  will  chiefly  in  the  limbs.     Now,  for  the  sake 
of  our  preservation  the  vital  organs  work  of  tbcmsclvcs,  and  do  not 
need    any  exercise    of   our  will.      One   does  not  rc^|uire   to   make 
arrnngcmciits  that  one's  heart  should  beat  throughout  the  day,  nor 
that  one's  hings  should  take  in  their  due  supply  of  air  for  the  night. 
But   the   limbs  can   be   made   useful,  or  may   re^t   in   idle  disuse, 
according  as  we  choose  to  move  them  or  not     If  we  reflect  upon 
this  simple  distinction,  wc  shall  soon  be  prepared  to  uuderstand  how 
it  is  that  faith  healing  obtains  its  most  niar\-cllous  triumphs  ov< 
faults  of  the  limbs,  and  how  piles  of  crutches  arc  shown  as  trophi 
At  faith-bealing  establishments.     Motives  have  less  to  do  with  one'==^ 
vitals.     \\\xt  motives  are  everything  in  the  play,  or  at  least  in  th^^ 
work,  of  one's  arms  and  legs.     Limbs  may  lapse  into  disuse,  and  lift 
not  suffer.     The  case  of  my  little  boy  who  had  fallen  from  the  ha; 
loft  shows  how  a  habit  of  inactivity  once  established  may  curionsl; 
overpower  or  exclude  all  those  countless  motives  which  from  day 
day  drive  little  boys  to  run  about  into  as  much  mischief  as  possible 
Disuse  of  limb  so  total  that  it  amounts  to  i>ara]ysis  is  often  cause* 
not  through  lack  of  power,  hut  through  some  obscure  failore  c 
motive  or  by  dread  of  stniugc  sensations. 

These  people  fnrm  very  embarrassing,  if  lucrative,  cases  in  modi 
practice,  and  such  faulty  "  cases  '*  arc  difficult  to  mend,  and  may  eyi 
grow  old  or  rusty  in  inaction  if  ordiuary  medicine  fails  eutireJ^ 
But,  unhappy  the  docturwbo  has  ''given  them  up!"  Such  patieii" 
only  await  the  coming  of  faith,  which  shall  suddenly  or  otberwi 
enable  them  to  realize  the  truth  of  their  condition,  and  throw  aw 
a  crutch  at  Bethshan  or  Lourdes.     Again,  when  disease  attacks  join 
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or  when  limbs  are  tsjared,  the  course  of  aiij  mac  viU  dpppnd  nn 
what  has  really  happened,  but  the  story  of  the  caw  does  not  nlwari 
correspond  to  what  has  re.illy  happened.  It  is,  indeed,  not  always 
eaaj  to  make  out  what  it  is  that  truly  has  oeciirrcd.  In  an^Trc  cuea 
of  this  kind  a  doctor  is  usually  needed.  He  will  genorally  lu)  ablp 
to  find  out  what  is  wrong,  and  he  will  place  tho  injiirrd  part  uiider 
mcb  conditions  as  he  thinks  best  suited  to  farour  the  nalursl  pro> 
cesMs  of  cure-  Of  course  the  doctor  is  liable  to  uiiNtntcn  i  lio  nmy 
iK>t  do  enough,  or  he  may  do  too  much,  or  ho  may  do  what  is  not 
quite  right. 

A  small  class  of  persons,  termed  "  boiic-scttem,"  gifted  specially 
■with  tact  and  olisciration,  do  a  lucrative,  nnil  to  a  far  lus»  ostcnt 
otherwise  successful,  practice,  acting  in  Ijold  frwrdom  from  medicnl 
lilies,  and  so  now  aud  then  ttupplcnicnting  the  prufeHsiuual  iuurtia 
CTca  of  great  surgical  persouages.  And  vhero  a  joint  linn  been  led 
by  the  doctor  too  much  or  too  UttEe  to  Nature,  these  irretcular  pric* 
tilioucrs,  usiug  rough-aud-ready  Kkill,  now  iind  llicii  obtain  u  ?ory 
qtrikiug  success.  The  addition  of  a  good  bonc-iettor  to  tlm  staff  of 
JBetbshau  or  Lourdcs  would  no  doubt  bring  a\nnii  a  wry  stnrtliiiff 
xniraclu  from  time  to  time  iu  another  class  uf  caMiii.  And  tlio  rink 
of  au  awkward  wreueh  will  not  endanger  tho  bono'suttcr.  lAko 
■the  rest  of  the  stall',  he  himself  will  bo  secure  whatever  harm  hodoos. 
^\s  a  rule,  however,  the  best  help  wc  any  of  ui  givo  to  others  id  help 
to  help  themselves.  And  the  crutches  may  be  token  as  ihowlng  that 
'this  kind  uf  help  has  been  given  ut  so-called  faith-healing  rentmii. 
The  cmtches  prove  that  some  people  have  l)cen  ihown  for  ■  time 
xa,t  least  how  mneh  better  they  could  use  their  le^s  than  tliey  hul 
lately  been  thinking.  The  Iruon  ui  not,  however,  alvaya  a  aafe 
or  proper  one :  thns  &En.  Bo&rdmati  describeii  her  experienoe  w 
follows : — 

"A  blood-vessel  brake  in  wy  l«g t  got  to  lli«  fimi**  r^  •  frUt^. 

....  The  J.ordsudcl*«Tly  tome  it  into  Uyy/urftiilli.  '  Oh,' I  •»)*!,  .... 
^  X>}rd,  I  accept  thy  bvaling.'  ....  I  «■•  werjf  mwsh  mlvt'miivd  in  th«  irKfro' 
isg  to  find  Utatt  lb*  &mb  was  drsadfoUy  swoUeD  and  diw^owtd,  a«d  wh*fi  1 
^med  to  put  my  foot  down  cxa  tb«  floor,  I  Anjod  I  eotild  neC  SBpyprt  my  InyJ/ 
«>B  that  foot,  it  was  ootpoMbU.  ....  I  laid, '  Idm,  Lord,  I  mrnH  ondmund 
^kboot  this.' .  .  .  .  Aad  fbe  Lord  ssiil,  ....  '  YiMMvviiMjMWefaM;  Ibith 
*3Ks  Bp  nd  walks.'  Aadlmid,*Vh,mwimtimtMi.  tmrnHnaw.'  A(wf 
X  just  roH  np  and  wafta^  said  ««M  •MoL  ,  .  .  ,  And  erarr  lim#  f%«>  pnin 
^ams  OB,  and  I  fefc  tka  fag  fMBg  wm^  I  jail  tM,  '  PniM  th- 
ksBledBic.'.  .  .  .  B»tmAatmfotJhi6»j,iprtmil1kttA<fw», 

Bnt  let  Mn.  Ihmdmmn  t'ondawermA  to  lorn  Urn  fam-i 
«>f  coUoqay    apon    Wndf,    and,    iiial«ad    o<  mMitfc    th«     t/tuV- 
,««apoutfaaity,letberaAlMmBtfvlwtt  vmU  bs  0*9  MfpomtMliiy  if 

'Haeertrflfc^ri      iB     il  Cmtmtm  m  PMm  fttOim mt  ff*  nMntm,- 
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some  poor  creature  amoDgBt  her  audiencej  falling  in  tlie  street  unf 
brcakiog  her  leg,  is  iudaced  by  this  kind  of  thing  to  get  up  sm] 
pound  away  in  faith  nn  the  agonized  member,  groaning  "  I  uq 
healed."  For  any  doctor  knows  tuu  well  that  if  a  limb  is  hroVen 
bis  fir^t  anxious  search  is  to  see  if  the  bone  has  come  throo^ 
the  skin.  The  whole  difference  of  prospect  bctirccn  life  and  dntli 
lies  in  the  hope  that  the  bone  did  not,  even  at  a  small  point,  comt 
through  the  skin.  If  the  houe  does  come  through  the  fracture  ii 
called  "compound,"  and  the  Hfc  of  the  paticut  is  then  iu  serinai 
danger;  whereas  in  a  fracture  of  limb  without  protrusion  of  booc, 
there  is  uu  danger  to  life.  Mow,  what  would  be  T^frs.  Boanlmait'i 
rcsjionsibility  if  a  poor  creature  following  her  tcncliiu;;:  was  I«l  m 
struggle  about  iu  failh-hoalcd  agoriy,  until  she  pushed  a  poiat  of 
the  sharp  end  of  the  bouc  through  the  skin.  Defying  the  pain  br 
irhieh  wv.  are  warued  ut  danger.  Fur  pain  has  its  use,  it  is  giien  ui 
tu  eurture  rest.  Ay  !  liuw  much  that  we  accept  as  disease  is  mljy 
of  the  nature  of  physic. 

And  has  Mrs.  Uoardman  decided  the  terms  in  which  she  woqM 
offer  the  faith-healing  comfort  to  her  dying  victim  :- — "  Your  faith  diil 
not  save  your  body ;  it  is  just  the  same  with  your  soul,  for  true  uviiw 
faith  snves  the  one  if  it  saves  the  other.  Yom  are  last  for  rr^r.'" 
Of  course,  if  all  that  faith  healing  means  at  Bctbshan  is  that  people 
grind  suffering  along  with  set  teeth,  groaning  "  Praise  the  Lord;  Hr 
has  healed  me,"  the  number  of  atteittcd  cureji  will  be  limited  odI^  In 
the  physical  enduninec  of  the  patienti,  and  our  poor  people  at  Gat'i 
lIoDpital  miglit  al  any  moment  siTig  iu  chorus,  "  We  are  healed." 

The  riglit  hearing  of  this  mode  of  endurance  is  beautifully  rtii- 
dercd  in,  the  late  James  Ilinton's  "Mystery  of  Pain,"  wherein  all 
that  is  true  b»  to  our  power  of  neutralizing  agony  of  suflentioe  by 
agony  of  effort  may  be  learnt  in  the  course  of  a  weU-8|;eut  hoar. 

Mr,  Laugton  Hewer,  of  Highbury,  told  me  the  other  day  lliat  ht 
is  just  about  to  remove  from  a  woman  a  cancer,  of  which  slie 
was  "  healed "  at  Bethahau  ;  and  he  says  thatj  lu  some  ndd  wiy, 
this  woman  still  believes  she  is  healed  whilst  preparing  for  tbc 
operation. 

Up  to  the  pi-csent  I  have  been  examining  faith  healing  us  iustanced 
in  the  personal  experience  of  those  who  arc  healed.  I  now 
take  up  the  other  division  of  the  subject — namely,  faith  healb 
rc[)ortcd  by  those  who  did  not  cxperieucc  the  healing.  After  wlisl 
we  have  seen  of  the  nature  nf  the  llev.  John  AUcu's  healing,  of  Mrs. 
Boardmau'a  healing,  and  of  the  healing  of  Mr.  L.  Hewer's  eanwr 
case — and  I  could  give  numemus  other  examples — we  nowknowthat 
faith  healing  as  a  personal  experience  is  apt  to  be  no  more  tbaiis 
curious  example  of  the  opposition  of  mind-certainty  to  sense-certaiDr, 
to  which  I  drew  attention  in  the  early  part  of  my  sermon.     Wlist, 
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then,  is  likely  to  hf.  the  case  wIicd  a  futb-licnling  mind-crrtniiity 

thus  utterly  false  gets  into  the  twi&leil  trumpet  of  fume,  and  ia  prtt- 

claimctl  &s  a  miracle  by  those  who  kiioir  Htilc  to  thofie  who  kiiovr 

nothing  of  what  really  happened  ?      \Ve  onglit  juat  to  coiuiiler  the 

tTompet  of  fame  itself  09  represented  in  Bcthshan.      The  inatrnmontt 

we  all  know,  is  apt  to  vary  in  form  and   loudness.     The  trumpet  of 

fame  is  certainly  not  dc^cicnt  in  loudness  at  Ucthshan.    As  to  form, 

perhap*  the    less  seid  the  better.     One  reverend   gentleman,  Mr. 

Sandford,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  thus  dcscrihes  the  proccas  by  whieh  he 

waseured.     As  far  as  one  can  gather,  it  seems  that  his  euro  wa«  from 

some  consequences  of  the  evil  habit  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  M  by 

faith  he  gave  his  tobacco  up,  the  cure  is  but  oddly  mirncilloua.      Tliia 

i«  bow  he  describes  what  took  place  :* — 

"At  last  1  made  a  prand  wbolosalc  surrendor  of  all   1  know  and  all  I  didn't 
luiovr,  iind  tlmt  si^iOed  ii." 

The  Rev.  !<'.  D.  Sandford   is   passing    happy   in   his  chiidlikcncis  ; 

happier  than  many  younger  cliildreti,  who  would  be  gliwl  to  throw  over 

all  they  do  notknoWj  if  by  so  doing  they  could  be  relieved  of  the  troublo 

It  is  likely  to  cost  them.    Hut,  fortunately  for  their  welfare,  the  Ronrd> 

•chooU  will  not  allow  it.     It  is  only  when  adult — and  aball  wn  lay, 

*^tcoat  Bethahan  as  a  leader  of  faith  healing  ? — that  one  is  privilege*! 

'^'    ilijmiM  at   one  swoop    the   responsibility    for    all    oao'a    loudly 

t'"umpGtcd  ignorance. 

However,  all  the  leadert  of  faith  healing  do  not  succeed  iu  really 
<'tsabusiug  themselves  of  their  ignorance.  Indeed,  their  igoorancft 
'^^xnes  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  conntrucLion  of  reporU  for  tliu 
'•"Unipet  of  fame.  Thus  the  Hev.  J.  A.  ttowic,  whilst  giving  his 
**^tinaony  to  the  present  willioguess  and  power  of  God,  by  fits  Spirit, 
^  heal  tlirougb  faith  in  His  Son,  all  who  truly  believe  and  seek  hcal- 
^'^S'  from  Christ  alone,  says;  "Orgauic  discasen,  ancli  as  cancer,  have 
*^cn  bealeil,  as  ioatautanoously  anil  perfeetly  as  diseases  of  a  ucrvons 
chararter,"  And  then  he  gives  cases  whi(!h,  as  reported,  arc  unapar- 
"*SW  amazing.      I  will  extract  one  as  a  speciaicn  : — 

.  *"  Mrs.  Parker  lives  at  74  Moor  Screel,  Piizroy  ....  for  twoyaan  mA 

^^ft  moaihs  she  bad  beeo  mdn  tfc*  cars  of  Bome  of  ihs  ablsae  lamofM  fai 

M^tboarae,  of  whom  Am  qwelally  oamad  Dr.  (^tOTga  Tsagn*  and  hr.  Kay, 

*^^or  aod  j  onior.     Tba  eancxr  io  the  tye  had  touUy  <l«alroy«l  aightf  and  for 

"^Viy  monUis  the  left  eye  was  totally  blind.  ....  After  prayer  \  Uid  hands 

"pan  the  Idi  eye,t  i»  Ihe  riffht  tonur  t,f  u-hieh  ihsre  was  a  Urgt  awfllliftg  with 

^  MnU  opeiuog,  through  wUeb  ■■  AffcoaiTe  canc«rons  AimiuUx*  «sa  always 

••^■ing ;  lie  primefpal  rmovr  btimg  in  tk*  eanty  Uhtiui  iJu  ey*  tj-femliitf  towar<lf 

^Uaim.    Th^n  bsp(>cn«d  in  a  f«w  m(Dat«a  a  niirad«  of  b«aNog  :   ihn  cancar 

bant  tnd  pourrd  oat  at  the  amaJI  opsoing  in  m  stream  of  oanevrous  rnstCBf , 

faMy  Ji/linf/  two  Inrge  podut-haiulkerchieft;  ih«  r«stcm()on  o/iigtil  was 

p««Kt,  and  routas  oaail  Uhdaj," 

•  "  RseeH  «f  li»  IrtmHiMal  CaBtomas^**  «A ,  p  M 

t  Tba  tiabcs  an  1   ' 
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Now  it  may  be  that  to   any  ono  who  knows  cotbiog  about  tbev 
affurs  oil  that  is  very  wonderful,  but  a   tyro   in  mcdiciac  woidd,  u, 
cooBidering  tbe  case,  at  onuc  divide  it  into  what  he  woultl  respetliTclT 
call  tbe  "  history  "  and  tbe  "  present  condition  "  of  tbe  cajie.    h  u 
clcarthat  Mrs,  Parker  told  Mr.  Uowie  the  history  part  of  the  miracle. 
And  every  tyro  knows  what  manels  go   to  make  up  the  " hiiton " 
of  illness  ia  uneducated  people :  and  not  ouly  in  these.     It  is  qnite  \ 
usual  thing  to  hear  that  a  doctor,  whose  name  ia  given,  turned  on 
the  cyct)all  on  to   the   check   and  scraped  it,  aud  put  it  back,  tie 
patient  witli  two  very  good  eyes  looking  at  you  to  assure  hcmclf  tkit 
you  appreciate  the  horror  of  it  all.     M'hat  really  happened  wa«  tW 
the  doctor  turned  up  an  eyelid  to  find  a  gi-ain  of  dust.     Women  uj 
Trishmen  may  give  such  liistoncs  that  the  hospital  student,  trboiiM 
to  report  what  they  say,  cannot  write  anything  down  without  fin>. 
tecting  his  character  for  average  intelligence  by  a  free  use  of  inverted 
commas.     Apart  of  early  oncdical  experience  consists  iu  leamio^u 
interpret  the  overstrained  langiiage  of  tbe^se  extraordinar)'  stateoiaii 
After  awhile  one  grows  ^kilted  in   detecting  the  sand-graia  of  tnili^ 
that  underlies  sentences   in  which  an  excited  woman  will  sUnraUitV 
crowded  substantives   with  strong   adjectives  until    her    whole  uk 
is    in   scarce    sober    disorder.       Fortuuately,  Mr.  Dowic  hiauetf  it 
»  fairly  good  descrlber  of  the  "  prc&cut  condition  "  of  the  case,  bat 
it  is  quite  certain  that  tlio  simplest  facts  alwut  cancer  were  incluied. 
in  thi;  li-st  ui  what  Mr.  Dowic  did  nut  know.     Jf,  like  Mr.  Saod&d, 
he  had  thrown  over  all  he  didn't  know,  his  story  would  read  mvAx 
more  simply.     Thus  it  ia  clear  that  a  woman  came  lo  him  with  ». 
swelling  in  the  right  corner  of  her  left  eye,  aud  told  him  the  ibulL 
awful  history.      Now  a  swelling  in  a  corner  of  an  eye  couldn't  be:^ 
large  affair.     So  the  reverend  and  sympathetic  gentleman,  to  accooDt. 
for  her  horrors,  imagined  it  extended  into  the  cavity  behind  thc«^= 
and  towards  the  brain.     Uc  evidently  supposed   that  a  space  tii)t.ad 
there  in  which  "cancer"  could  collect.     But  the  fact  is  there  is d^ 
cavity  behind  tbe  eye.     And   when  cancer  really  grows  there  ik  ■*■ 
moet  frightful  disfigurement  results  from  displacement  of  the  tiesa 
How  could    Mr.  Dowie  possibly  kuow  what  was  "  behiod  tlw  ey-  * 
aud  towards  the  brain  ?  "     Mr.  Dowic  put  his  finger  fer»-idly  on  i 
swelling,  which  from  the  description    any  one  can  see  was  oalj'i 
abscess  already  begiuniug  to  discbarge,    and  under  bis  finger 
matter  came  away. 

Now  it  is  ccrtaiu  that  no   cancer  ever   flowed   or  was  caught  i 
any  pockut-band kerchief — that  is  just  what  matter  from  an 
does,  but  cancer  never   (Iocs.      Indeed,  as  reported   by  31r.  Doiri- 
the  cancer  i»  as  miraculous  as  the  cure.      How  many  "  faith  be 
iugs "   consist   just    of   one  "miracle"   putting   a  natural  cnil 
another !     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  good  people  will  i 
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om  ettgyntion  as  to  otlicr  folks'  relief  wliou  as  to  their  own 
Imling"  they  report  themselves  with  such  strange  boldness.  *nuM| 

Ef  instead  of  vicvriug  Mrs.  Parker  accordiug  to  his  descnption  &* 
fully  consecrated  believer,  enjoying  the  btcRsing  of  lioliuewi  of 
It,  and  dctiring  pnrity  of  body,''  Mr.  Dowie  bad  been  calm  and 
t^pathetic  enough  to  see  in  that  person  a  mUdlc-aged  woman 
pting  relief  from  pain  and  Bweliing  in  the  right  comer  of  her  left 
ji^  and  if  be  had  followed  Mr.  Saudford's  example  by  throwing  over 
lie  didu't  know,  we  might  have  some  chance  of  arririug  at  tho 
f€T  truth  of  the  whole  aft'uir. 

tfhe  condemnation  of  the  Betliaban  movement  is  its  cruel  confusion 
;  ticknesa  with  sin,  and  of  healing  with  holiness.  We  ought  to 
beet  religious  earnestness,  We  ought  always  to  recall  the  Master's 
jpls, ''  Juilge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."  But  the  Master  said 
D^  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  Aud  docs  uot  the  con- 
st make  clear  to  us  when  we  are  to  apply  these  opposite  rules  'i  It 
jphen  a  man  or  a  woman  is  simply  your  neighbour  that  you  are  not 
todge.  It  is  when  a  man  or  a  woman  sets  up  as  a  prophet — a  false 
ppbet,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — that  yuu  are  to  look  at  the 
It^.  And  what  more  agonizing  than  the  state  of  heart  and  soul 
p  body  when  some  poor  wrctrh  has  gone  to  Bcthshan,  and  striven 
iTsin  for  recovery  there,  having  been  made  to  believe  that  Christ 
|]  frcnc  the  acceptance  of  the  soul  by  the  healing  of  the  liody  ? 
^e  poor  creature  goes  downhearted  away  with  this  problem,  *'  My 
tij  is  not  cured.  I  am  told  that  Christ  beals  the  body  aa  readily  as 
i  saves  tlie  souL  He  has  not  healed  my  body.  He  will  not  save 
f  sonL  I  am  lost  for  ever.''  It  is  for  this  cause  that  what  is 
lied  "  Faith  Healing  "  deservea  the  condemnation  of  &U  CUriatiana, 
Ibeing  cruel  and  heartless,  and  injurious  to  the  most  snScring  and 
iful  of  our  fcllow-mcn.  The  faiib  of  the  uck  it  not  fair  game  for 
I  sport  of  healthy  religious  enthusiasm.  Faith  must  not  be  taught 
JEail  the  poor  and  thove  in  deep  trouble.  And  healing  is  everytbing 
KM  breadwinner  soddeoly  stricken  with  disabling  disease.  Sickness 
Ido  serioos  to  be  triSed  with  by  fanatics.  The  father  of  a  faaul/ 
ju  with  bemsa  would  certainly,  if  be  foUowed  Mrs.  Boardman's 
kaplc,  be  absolaldy  bqpdeH  vitbin  a  GfNDpantiTelj  tmall  nuaber 
bmn.  In  tbia  direetkm  tbe  fiHtb-beaHof  JBorcmeat  appnadua 
Binality.  It  is  jaifiuaaion  to  cnicade.  For,  ia  Ifae  bands  of  a 
ftpetent  doctoTj  &e  life  of  tbis  fitber  of  a  Camiiy  vovid  not  incoz 
sUe  pcseent^e  of  danger. 

does  its  Utile  beat  to  annul  tbe  frospects  of  bodily 
nckoeaa  vbilst  it  lovoa  tbe  tooe  of  ipii^aal  life.  Aad  its 
Bundes  tbreatcn  to  bceoBC  a  wideapaead  cnac;  lor  Faitb-beat- 
j  centres  are  bow  established  in  bsbj  plaeea.  Tbe  Bible 
bng  to  sU  we  can  mesa  bf  Hearcn.  Bat  tbe  Maaelaa  at 
iLrjiL.  3  c 
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11-hat  we  know  of  this  earth.     The  Heaveu 


and  Bctlisliau  come 
are  above  us  and  l>c;ond,  and  the  clouds  that  aro  tlierc  may  be  ctctw 
bright  and  beautiful.  Rut  matter  of  cloud  dovii  bcrc  i^  whatvccill 
mist  or  fog.  And  such  fog  is  not  at  all  beautiful,  whilst  it  is  apt  \a 
prevent  one  from  knowing  wliitber  one  is  going.  The  Bible  storict 
arc  real  to  us  in  a  way  we  hnow  not  bow  dinne.  They  arc  btlloii«d 
hy  lime,  and  an  it  were  screened  from  vulgar  sense  through  a  liutre 
like  that  which  distance  brings  between  yon  and  a  green  bill  im 
away,  taking  from  it  its  natural  hnc  and  covering  it  with  vtut 
seems  like  colour,  though  all  in  rain  the  painter  tries  to  imiuie  u 
with  his  blue  and  purple  paint.  Those  miracles  stand  for  Chmtim 
as  the  type  of  verity,  firmly  true  to  its  truth,  as  the  most  stable  d( 
facts  is  established  in  scientific  stability.  The  suhlimest  crestion  it 
in  giring  to  the  highest  truth  a  stability  as  much  above  that  ot  (ict 
as  the  movement  of  the  Heavenly  bodies  is  above  gravitation  to 
Karlh.  There  arc  such  diOercul  kinds  of  stability.  The  swiUov 
leans  lightly  on  the  wind,  and  is  secure  iu  every  cun'e  and  tun  of 
flight.  The  ewiuc  when  wallowing  is  no  better  supported  u  b« 
rolls.  Each  creature  is  of  euurac  governed  by  gravity.  Bat  the 
swift  binl  with  trustful  wiug  cleaves  confidently  her  way  towards  ara- 
tinual  summer — emblem  of  true  faith  in  heavenly  grace  and  pomir; 
whiUt  the  heavy  brute  bides  his  time  of  complete  cure  when  picide 
and  smoke  shall  finally  take  up  in  due  domestic  coone  Uq 
function  of  that  small  soul  of  his,  which,  as  Chrysippos*  u^ 
long  ages  ago,  is  just  n  kind  of  salt  enough  to  keep  Ms  Indy 
from  putrefaction — type  of  Faith  healing :  of  such  faith  u  oilr 
seeks  ec)f-pre*crvntion.  True,  the  vital  spark  of  Heavenly  fiiine 
4loe«  somehow  linld  one  together.  Yet  Faith  is  not  f6r  tW 
Body.  Nor  is  Hope  mere  earthly  cipectation.  Kor  is  Life  all 
centripetal.  Nor  is  the  future  merely  a  coming  present  Atd 
those  M'ho  vulgarize  our  holy  things  do  harm  to  all  tliat  is  noble 
in  humauiir,  whose  faith  must  endure  all  things,  with  "Dereithe- 
less  not  my  wilt,  but  Thine  ; "  trusting  ever  in  One  whose  ways  irs 
not  our  ways,  who  sees  good  iu  everything  we  call  cril,  so  u  to 
permit  i^  and  evil  in  everything  we  call  good,  so  as  to  send  itqnictty 
away ;  and  bcHcviDg  that  the  Good  God  is  always  good  to  all, 
and  strives  to  be  good  through  all  to  all ;  and  never  iiuli,  bat 
only  seems  to  men  to  fail. 

"  Hen  muwrt :  iKitiK  qui  (innrtint  >it>i  temper  et  ojTtaiit, 
Divinam  tatnen  liatto  coimnnuvm  ct  ■l«.-iiu|U«  I«Kem 
Kttc  sx]cct»re  oralu  ate  ixaAo  attcodor*  oonirt." 


Walter  Hoiok. 


•  "Cusero  do  Nit 
Bea  Jonaou,  I  Uiink. 


Deor."  U.  Ixiv.  ICft    Cailfle  ueribM  thts  andut  f«k«  m 
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TcsnU  of  the  General  Election  trill  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  correcting  the  judgment  of  Eugtishmcn  ia 
irti  to  the   attitude  of  UUter  oa  the   Home  Ituie  queatioo.      It 

been  the  fasbiou  to  speak  of  that  province  an  an  impregnablu 
nel  of  loyalty  to  tho  Uuion,  and  it  has  even  been  described  as  a 
^  vbere  a  Paraellita  could  not  show  bis  face  except  under  police 
tection,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  representatives  like 
i  Biggar  and  the  present  writer  are  members  for  two  northern 
iitic8.  The  ontcome  of  the  campaign  will  probably  prove  a  dia- 
■eablc  corrective  for  those  whose  favourite  reply  to  the  demaod 
iHomc  Rule  is  that  "  Ulster  is  against  it,"  and  in  future  they 
FbavR  to  invent  lome  other  argument.     The  XHster  of  geography 

the  maps  consists  of  nine  counties,  and  by  Chriatmaa  £)vc  its 
tiah  admircrH,  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  enthu-iiaam  for  the 
tcr  of  their  day-dreams  urill  have  to  rectify  its  frontiers,  and 
larc  that  Ulster  really  consists  only  of  ooo  whole  county  and 
p  scraps  of  three  others.  For  in  my  judgment  the  only  portions 
t  thnt  will  bo  left  intact  from  the  desecrating  touch  of  the 
{onalists  vill  be  the  single  county  of  Antrim,  &nd  certain 
^OQs  of  Doirn,  Armagh,  and  Dcrry.  By  a  majority  of  its 
Kties  and  its  members  theV' ^"^P''"*'  province"  will  declare 
oott  the  Union,  and — let  the  "loyal  minority"  organize  and 
ie  money  as  they  please — out  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  (in- 
ling  the  Old  Sarum  of  Trinity  College),  there  will  not  be  a  score 
bembers  left  in  the  next  Pailiamcnt  to  raise  the  cry  of  "No 
•ender.''  Of  the  eighty- five  men  who  will  form  Mr.  Paraetl's 
ty  (and  eighty-five  will  be  its  minimum  streugth),  the  three 
^ern  provinces  will   elect  sixty'cight,  and   the  other  scventcea 
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•will  come  from  llic  North.     Ulster  under  the  Seats  Act  is  aHi     ___ 
thirty- three  mutnbcnij  and  more  than  half  of  these  are  certain  to  b^^ 
Nationalists.     Indeed   it  wonld   not  aurprise   many   if   the    XoTtV» 
elected    Tiinetccii   or    twenty   Paniellitcs,   and    in    that   case  it  i_^ 
quite  possible  tbo  strength  of  the   Irish   party  may  he  reckoned  ^^ 
eighty-eight.      Writing  in  the  middle  of  October,  it  is  no  donl^t 
early  to  attempt  accumtcly  to  forecast  the  result  of  the  campaig^Q 
but  the  following  will  I  think  be  found  a  pretty  close  estimate  for 
the  entire  country.      The  Seats  Act  allots  seventy   mcmben  to 
Munster,   Leinster,  and   Connnught,  and   of  these  all  hut  tlie  two 
elected   by  Trinity   College   will    be   Nationalists.      In    Ulster  !hu 
extension  of  the  franchise  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  calcabte 
parly  lines  as  between  Whig  and  Tory,  but  so  far  as  the  Homo 
Hulers  are  coucerned  the  matter  is  more   simple.     There  an:  Dine 
Ulster   counties— viz.,  Autrim,    Armagh,    Cavan,    Down,    Uonepl, 
Fermana{jli,    Loudouderry,     Mouaghau,    and    Tyrone ;    and  tkne 
boroughs — Belfast,  Derry,  and  N«wry.     Four  of  these  countie^-rii, 
Cavan,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  aud   I^Ionaghan — to  which    tea  soti 
Lave   been  ^'ivcri,  will    rcturti    none   but  Paruellites.      Tyrone,  viih 
four  scats,  will  return    three   Paruellites,  and   may  probably  return 
four.     Armagh  has  three  members,  of  whom   only   oue  vill  be 
certainly   a   Nationalist ;    aud   there  is  alw  a  fair   chance  for  aa- 
other.     Down,  out  of  four  members,  will  have  but  one  Nationaliit ; 
and  of  the  two  seats  m  Derry  the   Nationalists  claim  one.    la 
Antrim  nil  four  divisions  will  elect  Whigs   or  Tories,  thanks  to  Iks 
clever  gerrymandering  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners  ;  but  Antrim 
is  the  only  county  in  Ulster  or  in  Ireland  from  which  the  popular  piny 
have  no  expectation.     As  to  the  boroughs,  Newry   to  a  certtiBly, 
and  Derry  probably,  will  be  won  by  the  Nationalists.     Each  retnras 
one  member ;  and  of  the  four  seats  iu  Belfast  one  will  be  carried  by 
a  PamcUite.     Considering  that  at  present  only  two  out  of  tworr- 
nine  representatives  elected  from  Ulster  acknowledge  Mr.  Psntfll'i 
leadership,  it  will  be  seen  how  sweeping  will  be  the  change  cffectti 
by  the  Franchise  Act. 

To  sum  up  :  seventeen  northern  constitueaoies  out  of  thirty-tliKe 
are  certain  to  return  Hume  Rulen,  two  more  are  fairly  certain,  sni  in 
another  they  have  a  prospect  of  sttccess.  Taking  Ireland  as  a  wliolt, 
therefore,  and  granting  the  supporters  of  British  parties  every  scat  \\xj 
can  win,  it  is  difBcult  to  see  how  they  could  muster,  ail  told,  maretkan 
eighteen  members  in  the  next  Parliament,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
they  will  be  reduced  to  fifteen.  A  desperate  battle  will  be  waged  oa 
both  sides  in  the  Ulster  boroughs,  where  the  Tories  have  not  JH 
realised  the  ascendancy  of  the  new  voter;  while  county  divisioni  lib 
North  Tyrone,  South  Derry,  and  Mid  Armagh,  which  hare  lK«n 
most  scientifically  gerrymandered   against   the  Nationalists^  nill  Iw 
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-itteTlv,  aui]  perhaps  bloodily,  coutcsted.  Tbe  Orange  miDority  will 
lake  their  last  staud  for  eiiisteiice  at  tbe  geoeral  electiou,  aud, 
ncouragEHl  by  magistrates  like  Mr.  Cliflford  Lloyd  and  by  loaders 
;lce  Majur  S&uuderson  aud  the  soqb  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn^  they 
'ill  eudeavuur  to  prove  to  Englishmea  (who,  they  suspect,  only  need 
decent  excuse)  that  Home  Hulc  will  never  be  tolerated  hy  them. 
Ir.  Ciifl'ord  Lloyd's  incitemeuta  to  civil  war  hare,  it.is  true,  met  wttb 
he  reproof  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  hut  Lord  Carnarvon  could  not 
CQtui-c  to  rebuke  or  pnwecute  the  Tory  candidate  for  North 
knnagh,  Major  Saunderson,  who  on  October  12  declared  that  it  wag 
''not  the  ballot,  but  the  bullet,"  that  could  put  Orangemen  down. 
?hi8  gentleman  being  formerly  returned  as  Liberal  M.P.  for  Cavau 
ly  the  popular  vote,  has  all  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  and  can  therefore 
»c  excused  ;  but  the  famons  threat  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  M.P.,  that 
f  the  Government  did  not  prevent  "this  horde  of  ruffians"  (the  Home 
lulers)  from  "invading-"  Ulater, he  and  his  friends  "  would  take  the 
Bw  into  their  own  hands,"  must  be  taken  into  more  serious  account. 
He  noble  lord  is  the  son  of  a  Tory  Viceroy  and  the  brother  of  a 
!7abinct  Minister,  and  if  he  aad  his  party  are  atill  of  the  same  mind, 
.fae  couDtcr-demoDstra lions  of  m93— l  prove  that  tbe  gift  of  a  revolver 
md  wren  and  sixpence  a  day  will  secure  the  couceutration  of  a  suffi- 
:icDt  number  of  lawbreakers  on  aoy  spot  in  Ulster  which  the  strategy 
>f  their  leaders  designate.  Whether  it  'will  be  the  cue  of  titled 
lesperadoes  to  avoid  hiring  the  Orangemen  for  ofleusive  purposes, 
low  that  a  Tory  Government  is  in  office,  is  a  question  of  pure 
expediency  which  no  doubt  they  will  determine  as  seems  best  for 
their  own  interests ;  hut  assuredly  were  the  Liberals  in  power, 
ve  should  be  treated  to  a  number  of  brisk  election-riota  in  the 
narrowly  balanced  constituencies. 

As  thiugs  stand,  however,  the  [lassage  of  the  Franchise  Act  has 
led  to  a  curious  breach  between  the  Orange  organization  and  the 
Conservative  leaders,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
English  politicians.  It  had  always  been  the  fiuhion  in  the  North 
for  respectable  Protestants  to  look  askance  on  the  OraTige  body, 
because  of  its  rowdy  proclivities,  and  the  many  murders,  maimings, 
■nd  outrngcs  which  the  Order  is  held  responsible  for.  But  now, 
since  recent  Icgialation,  the  tables  are  turned  upon  the  "  respectables," 
who  are  left  in  a  minority  of  the  voters,  aud  the  extended  francluHC 
u  being  availed  of  by  the  Oraiige  leaders  to  assert  their  owu  claims  to 
parliamentary  distinction  against  those  of  the  former  chiefs  of  the  Tory 
party.  The  Irish  correspondents  of  English  newspapers  have  cither 
suppressed  tbe  accounts  of  this  estraordiuary  development,  or  else 
have  minimised  or  overlooked  the  siguiScauee  of  the  strange 
ferment  which  during  tlic  past  six  months  has  been  going  oa 
■ithui  the  Lodges.     Already  jMajor  Suuudcrsun,  the  Orange  candi- 
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date  for  North  ATmagh,  bas  compelled  the  retirement  of  the 
Solicitor-General  (Mr.  MoDfoo,  Q.C.),  who  had  begun  his  catiTuiii 
the  constituency  on  the   invitation  of  the  local  Tory  organ  iatioti, 
Hia  chances  at   first   seemed  good,   but   the   Brethren  decUced  -t© 
shallow  a  Castle  candidate;  he  was  denounced  as  a  placemas, aut} 
finally  was  hunted  by  them  from  the  county.     The  Order  hu  d^fy 
claimed  the  right  to  nominate  representatiTeB  for  two  out  of  the 
three  8cat<  in  Bclfaat,  where  a  Conwrrativc  m^ority  prerails;  and 
amid  the  wailinga  and  lameatatious  of  the  regular  Tory  organintioo, 
a  brace  of  Orange  candidates  hare  been  started  in  that  boroo^ 
The  sitting  member^  Sir  J.  V.  Corry,  who  has  just  been  gazetted  % 
baronet  by  the  new  Government,  is   to  be  oppoMd   by  the  Giud 
Master,  Mr.  Cobain,  in  tbe  east  division  ;  while  in  South  Belfast  Mr. 
Wm.    Jobiistou,  the  ex-hshery  inspector,  whom  Lord  Spencer  dis- 
missed  for  intemperate   iangnage,  has   issued    his    addreas  n  the 
champion  of  the   Lodges  against  the  nominee  of  the  Tory  caarB, 
Dr.  Seetls,  U.C.     In  order  to   compose  this  curious  domestic  fcsd, 
Lord   Salisbury   deputed    one    of   tbe    whips    of    the    party  is 
the    House     of   Commons,    Lord    Arthur    Hill,   M.F.  for   Bovn, 
who  is  himself  an  Orange  Grand  Master,  to  heal  up  tbe  trouble,  ha 
the  mission  was  a  hopeless  failure,  and  for  the  present  somevhu 
strained  relations  api)ear  to  exist  between  the  two  wings  of  nort^ 
Conservatism. 

But  not  only  is  a  conflict  proceeding  within  the  Tory  ranks  ailo 
whether  they  will  be  represented  by  Orange  stalwarts  or  aristocntie 
deadheads ;  there  is  alto  deadly  war — bringing  joy  to  the  Nationaliiti— 
between  Conserrativcaand  Liberals.  In  several  of  the  Ulsterdirbiow 
neither  shade  of  the  so-called  Ijoyalists  can  claim  a  majoriqr  ow 
the  Home  Rulers,  and  a  fierce  wrangle  is  proceeding  as  to  whiclk  tt 
them  shall  bear  the  standard  of  tbe  Union  against  the  rapacioitt 
Nationalists.  There  scemud  at  one  time  a  prospect  of  a  coslitiw 
party  being  formed,  pledged  solely  to  resist  Home  Bule;  bnt  vfats 
the  leaders  ou  each  side  began  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
coalition  candidate  should  be  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  "  something  hitter 
arose."  The  Tories  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  a  Tory  in 
each  case,  and  the  Whigs  naturally  thought  a  AMiig  would  maketk 
best  candidate.  As  yet  they  have  not  becu  able  to  settle  tfali 
questtou  in  any  other  way  than  by  each  side  nominating  mes  d 
their  own,  threatened  though  they  arc  by  tbe  onward  maivh  of  iIk 
dciouring  Pamellitcs.  Mr.  Dickson,  M.P.,  who  tries  to  art  is 
leader  of  the  Ulster  Liberals,  declared  against  a  coalidoa  u  a 
pestilent  heresy,  and  to  pay  him  off,  bis  Couscrvative  colleague  Is 
the  representation  of  Tyrone  started  a  candidate  against  him,  fraaklj 
declaring,  as  the  newspapers  allege,  that  he  would  rather  8e«"i 
Nationalist   or   the  devil "    member  for   So\ith  Tyrone  than  Mfc 
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Dickson.  Where  btilh  Liberals  and  Couscrratiixa  pfrtUt  in  ranoiafg 
a  candidate, tticpruspects of  the  I'arm-Uitcs  Iiavo  uaturalty  improved; 
but  it  must  be  cunfevKcd,  speaking  impiirtiallv,  tbat,  aa  between 
Whifis  aud  Tories  ia  Ulster,  tlic  Tories  lutTo  far  the  best  right  lu 
Ibc  doubiful  seats.  Their  party  it  is  whieh  fuught  the  registries, 
and  thcj  bave  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  aud  labour  on  the 
irork  of  opposing  the  Xatiunal  I<eague;  vet  Mr.  Ihcki^on's  friends 
coolly  propose  to  appropriate  to  ibefUHclves  the  result  uf  nil  thi-ir 
efforts.  If  the  Dickson  policy  be  persisted  iu,  it  will  probably  give 
the  Nationalists  two  or  three  seats  more  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  carried,  but  it  is  prolmblc  that  after  tlie  visit  of  the  aMnrquis 
of  Uartington  nnd  Mr.  Campbell  Banncrnian  to  Belfast  on  the  Cih 
T^IoTcmber,  more  prudent  counsels  will  prevail,  and  the  ;rord  will  be 
passed  to  witlidraw  the  superfJuous  Liberal  candidates  iu  Tyrone, 
Mid  Armagh,  and  South  Derry,  who  from  the  Loyalist  point  of  TJow 
are  decidedly  de  trap. 

Scarcely  anywhere  tn  Ireland  could  the  Liberals  sueeeed  except 
by  the  Nationalist  rote,  yet  they  maintain  as  much  pretcutiouaneia 
as  if  they  were  entitled  to  wrest  from  the  Tories  those  seats 
"which  the  Nationalists  cannot  capture.  Kntrenchcd,  as  tltc 
Tories  arc  in  UUtcr,  behind  impregnable  prejudices,  ignoronco, 
amd  religious  bigotry,  they  arc  in  my  judgment  absolutely  siife  in 
iiine  constituencie?.  If  from  any  motives  of  policy  the  Nationalists 
support  them  against  the  Whigs,  they  could  carry  four  or  firo 
■ddilional  seats,  and  then,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  North 
^erry,  there  would  not  be  a  siugle  Liberal  elected  by  any  iriah 
conatituency.  The  official  organ  of  the  party,  the  Nortltern  If'Aiff  does 
Xot  disguise  the  hopelessness  of  their  prospects,  and  writes  of  tbcm 
in  the  most  desponding  strain.     On  the  0th  October  it  observed — 

"There  is  conEiOorablc  uoccrtninty  about  the  verdict  the  new  conrtitiiencica 
ly  express  in  Ulster.  Thcro  i;,  Iiuwever,  very  tittko  doubt  as  to  wIkiC  that 
nlict  will  bo  in  Gii-nt  Britain.  Thus  it  pleases  our  encmisa  to  forget  that, 
af  tJia  worxt  huppeiu  ihiit  van  happen  to  tliu  Ubuml  j>arty  li«n?,  wo  aliall  bu 
xio  worse  off  than  we  were  only  .seventeon  yoaxa  ugo.  At  ihst  lime  nut  a 
Koiglc  Liberal  was  rGtumed  for  Ulster,  tltuugh  tbero  was  sltll  an  eucrgvtjo 
^jtd  courageauB  Liberal  party,  always  rvsolvcd  to  mnlto  the  bt*t  of  uuy 
sible  oppurtumdeH.  We  shall  iitill  preeervo  our  principles,  and  thoso  aro 
&r  more  imporiancfi  than  any  success  at  the  polUag-hooths  gained  by 
and  misrepresentation." 

ILaiig;nage  like  this  shows  that  the  contest  in  Ulster  really  lies 
; between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Tories,  although,  should  it  suit  the 
tics  of  the  popular  party.  Liberals  can  be  leturued  in  at  least 
Inif-a'dozen  places  where  a  Parnellite  could  not  be  sncceasful. 
^t  the  coming  Belfast  confereuce  It  is  expected  by  the  Loyalists  that 
l.fae  Marquis  of  Uartington,  as  leader  of  the  Whig  party  iu  Koglaml, 
'^iU   aee   the  wisdom  of  recommending  (in    private  at  least)  Lit 
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followers  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Tories,  in  order  to  pi'^ft-igg. 
the  complete  success  of  the  Parncllite  razzia  in  the  North,  hid^^ 
them  take  comfort  in  "  the  verdict  of    Great   Britain/'   «nd  if  ^ 
advice  w«re  acted  on,  it  wonld  enable  the  ConscrvatiTcs  to   win  fro 
or  three  constituencies   which    prcwnt   indications  show  will  fall  U» 
the  Home  Rulers.  iH 

The  strictest  coalition,  however,  conld  not  prevent  the  Natioa^P 
party  electiog  their  men  for  a  majority  of  the  Northern  coustituenc: 
and  once  they  make  this  inroad  on  the  "  Imperial  proviace," 
dropping  in  of  the  rest  is  a  mere  qneation  of  time   and  cdtiati 
Loyalty  and  "No  Popery"  in  Ulster  mean  exactly  the  same  tiling. 
The  onti-Nationaliata  do  not  care  a  rush  for  Engbmd   or  the  firittth. 
ooDucction,  but  they  hate  the  Papists,   and  the   more  ignoiut  of 
them  are  taught  that  if  they  got  the  upper  hand  they  would  roDodeL 
the  penal   laws  and  turn  them  against  Protestants.     The  landlords, 
too,  in  ordrr  to  keep  the   farming  claas   divided,  have  fostered  the 
idea   that   Home  Rule  would  mean  the  expulsion  of  non-CatboIic 
tenants  from  their  lands,  and  by  this  cheap  and  easy  plan  they  hsTc 
collected   their  full    rents   in   Protestant  localities,  undisturbed  hy 
invaders  of  the  League.     They  have  found  it  far  cheaper  to  ondtnr 
an  Orange  hall  in   a  district,   and   keep   it   supplied   with  flamiog 
aectamn  literature,  than  to  grant  25  per  cent,  reduction  annnsUy  to 
their  tenants.    Then,  again,  the  generation  of  parsons  who  were  bred 
in  the  Disestablished  Church,  aud  were  hand  in  glove  with  the  squire*, 
and  whose  teachings  to  the  rustics  were  so  useful  against  the  agrarian 
union,  have  not  yet  passed  away.     Many  of  them  honestly  belierc^ 
that  the  Pope  is  the   Scarlet  Lady,  and  that  "  Romanists "  worship 
images,   and  traflic  in  indulgences    by  wholesale  and   retail.    TIa« 
only  cure   for   such  enthusiasts  ts  "  time's   effacing  tinger."     When 
landlordism  withers    away,  the  Orange  halls   will   soon    be  roofl«»^ 
and  militant  parsons   will  no  lougcr  have  any  particular  object  %M, 
keeping  ihe  people  divided.      If  J-luglisbiucn  flatter  themselTCS  thfliM 
the    very    humblest    Irishman    believes    in    the    abstract    that  hS 
country    would    be     Iwttcr    governed    by    iguoraut    and    arrogann 
strangers  than  by  his  own  people,  they  must  have  a  very  full-bodie-^i 
faith  in  their  own  powers,  and  a  very  poor  opinion  of  even  Ormn^; 
intelligence. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  Ulster  seats  return  Pamcllitcs,  the  cue  of 
opponents  of  Home  Rule  will  probably  then  be  to  declare  either 
these  are  not  genuine  "  Ulster"  constituencies  at  all.or  that  the  fact  tl 
s  single  nortliern  county  remains  uncaptured  outweighs  the  effect  of  ^^ 
the  others.  There  will  not  be  very  much  heart  in  this,  however,  wh^Hi 
the  scornful  voices  of  the  Xationalist  members  for  Tyrone,  ArmsgW! 
Down,  Dcrry,  Fermanagh,  and  Belfast  ring  through  the  House  ^ 
'immong.    Of  course  there  will  remain  forthe  prcscut  a  considerab-X^ 
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minority  in  Ulster  opposed  to  Home  Rule  because  of  religious  fears; 

but  the  veiy  cause  of  their  antagouism  demonstrates  the  intellectual 

ca]ibre  of  such  a  party.     To  my  mind   the   ignorant  opposition  of 

uneducated  Orangemen  is  far  less  vorthy  of  being  taken  into  account 

by  Englishmen  than  the  Platonic  resistance  to  Home  Rule  offered 

by  the  cultxured   minority  about  Dublin,  Trhom   nobody  considers. 

The  Unionists,  in  the  metropolis  at  least,  arc  mostly  an  educated 

body  of  men,  yet  thetr  weight  is  made  nothing  of  in  England,  bccaoae 

they  geuerally  consist  of  the  profKwional   and  official  class,  whose 

bread  more  or  less  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system. 

This  it  is  inferred   puts  them  out  of  court ;  but  Ulster — Protestant 

Ulster,  prosperous  Ulster,  wealthy  Ulster — is  supposed  to  be  loyal  to 

tho  British  connection  for  the  purest  and  most  chivalrous  considcra> 

tions.     It  may  tickle  Kuglish  ranity  to  suppose  that  there  are  men 

an  Ireland  who  believe  Kuglishmeu  to  be  superior  persons  to  them- 

sclres,  with  a  divine  capacity  for  governing,  but  I  have  never  met 

them,  nor  da  I  believe  there  is  a  single  "loyal  "  man  in  the  island, 

from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  unless  he  is  some  one  who  profits  by 

2iia  loyalty  directly  or  indirectly  in  current   coin.     The   bigots  who 

Are  fooU  enough  to  suppose  that  the  ^^Huistcrs  of  an  Irish  Parliament 

"would  dine  off  roast  Protestant   must  be   left   to   the  care  of  tho 

National  schoolmaster. 

If  it  is  contended  that  northern  commerce  gains  by  the  existing 
-system,  1  reply,  while  admitting  the  area  around  Belfast  ia  prosperous, 
-diat  it  has  nothing  to  thank  the  London  Parliament  for.  Yet  who 
Trill  explain  to  the  men  of  this  favoured  region,  which  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  linen  industry,  the  appalling  fact  that,  while  in  1801- 
-the  number  of  acre*  under  fiat  waa  301,000,  it  has  fallen  to  80,000 
*crc»in  1884? 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  province,  it  compares  badly  with  the  South 
«f  Ireland,  in  spite  of  many  illusions  to  the  contrary  ;  and  even  if  we 
contrast  thriving  Belfast  with  decaying  Dublin  by  the  light  of  the 
>-eceQt  Home  Office  returns  as  to  income-tax  awessmcnt,  Uic  result  is 
various : — 


Selfast ... 

Dublin... 


PDpalitloB. 

1881. 
807,671 
27S,0M 


mt^ai  1S7II-«U. 

£'2.2uif,8l2 

5,308,75^ 


Ibcoou-Ux 

chargMl  I87U-W. 

£10,73(1 

loa.coa 


TThii  does  not  speak  well  for  the  fabled  prosperity  of  Ulster ;  while 
if  we  take  two  towns  at  different  ends  of  the  island,  of  equal 
"jiopulation,  tlte  effect  is  quite  as  striking  :— 


l>0';>uUUoiL 

InCWll4-t<X  MMM- 

laeome-twE 

le!^I. 

mtnt  1871)  60. 

ohmrgfd  i»7»-W. 

li)odr>ti<l«rry 

'2H,'H7       .. 

J&»».776 

^a.MHI 

^aierforJ    ... 

■itiy^t      ...             9M.373         ...              C,S93 

ui  ^crouuH  nuK)  tu  icwi  turn  nriw  lu  ui8i<ci'j   acvwum^  ' 

of  1881  was  53*-tpcr  cent,,  while  in  Leinatcr  it  wes  S 
and  the  statistics  of  drunkenness  and  illc^timacy  in  t 
province,"  as  compared  with  more  Popish  distrieta,  are 
vourable.  Furthermore,  notnithstandinf;  the  fact  that 
prevailed  for  generations  in  the  North,  its  "  prosper! 
shown  by  the  fnet  that  there  is  a  greater  rush  of  cmi 
iriitcr  than  from  any  of  the  other  proriucc*.  The  de< 
decade  ending  1881  was: — 


Total  deeresM  in 

impalAttoo, 

Ulster        

93,686 

Munstcr      

60,575 

Leinster      

5U,9a8 

Connaiight 

sa,270 

I 


Remarkably  enough,  the  decrease  amongst  FrotetU 

tionately  greater  than  amongst  Catholics,  although 
rate  is  very  much  higher  in  Protestant  Antrim  thai 
Donegal,  aud  this  is  solely  due  to  the  action  of  1 
Rack-renting  has  driven,  and  is  driving,  the  patient  Prati 
out  of  the  country,  while  the  stnbbom  Colts  fight  and 
kick  for  dear  life.  If  any  one  is  ercdoloua  enough  U 
OraQgo  landlords  do  not  screw  the  last  penny  out  of  Uu 
tenants,  let  him  turn  to  the  Bluc-hooks  of  the  Iiand  C 
giring  the  "  fair  rents  "  fixed  under  the  Land  Act,  aud 
rents  in  Ulster  with  those  fixed  elsewhere  From  these 
that  the  average  of  reductions  is  greater  by  three  or 
in  Ulster  than  in  the  southern  provinces ;  thus  dcmonst 
rapacious  system  of  rack-renting  in  the  North,  in  spi 
right.     The  landlords,  in  fact,  when  their  Protestant 
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^  _^  UUter  out  of  thirty-three,  and  they  would  have  been  iu 

jiaajority  iu  two  othera  but  for  tbu  uublushiug  gerrymaudcriug  of 

x\%^  tiouudary  CommiE&ioncre.     Of  course  iu  mauy  of  thcsu  uiueteeu 

-jLaccs   there  is  a    stroug   Trotestaut  minority,    but  so    aUo  in  the 

xe^^'^^^^S  ^'J"''^''"^^^'^  is  there  a  stroug  Catholic  miuority.     Takiug 

tlac  whole  province,  Proteatautism   is  still   in  a  buibU  majority,  but 

\,efore  another   census   this    muat  disappear    under    the    withering 

system  which  is  permitted  to  decimate  silently  an  unresisting  popula- 

XtOti,  unless  an   Irish  Parliament  is   allowed   to   step  in  ami  deviae 

locaus  for  keeping  the  people  at  home.     The  valiant  gentlemea  who 

ilireatcDcd  to  kick  the  Queen's  crown  into  the  Boyne  if  the  Church 

«ss   di-wstabliahed,  would  of  course   growl   and  demonstrate  a  little 

at  first  at  the  thought  of  bring  ruled  from  College  Green,  but  their 

pTorosioDS  of  respect  for  "  the  law"  arc  so  great  that  they  would 

joUQ  ummcr  down  into  quietuess. 

M.  Healt. 
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OF  the  mnny  and  imporfant  movcmcnta  wbich  of  late  yewi  itt 
working  a  radical  transformation  of  EnglisJi  social  and  iwijiif 
life,  none  strike  tlie  ioqniring  foreigner  more  forcibly  than,  the  gro?. 
ing  tendency,  of  at  least  one  political  school,  to  ignore  forci 
pnlitics  as  unnecessary — nay,  as  detrimental  to  the  welfire 
prosperity  of  this  empire.  Perhaps  tlie  very  word  empire  is  nu. 
applied  iu  this  instance ;  for  the  ideal  of  this  school  seems  to  be  u 
England  confined  to  its  narrowest  limits,  busying  henclf 
railway  projects,  merchant  shipping  Acts,  Bills  for  the  traoaler 
landj  and  at  a  pinch  even  with  tlie  couKideratiou  of  extendinf 
volunteer  organization.  The  {.*olouica,  England's  proudest  in 
tance,  arc  to  be  gradually  allowed  to  fall  off,  and  as  regards  reliiiosi 
-with  foreign  Powers  they  are  to  be  maintained  on  strictly  evaugelicil 
principles.  Vet  England  is  somehow  to  retain  her  present  puilin 
as  a  great  Power,  extend  her  commercial  supremacy,  and  derelop 
still  more  lier  manufacturing  activity.  The  unerring  eiperiencc  irf 
the  history  of  every  great  country  seems  to  be  disregarded,  and  ■ 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that,  as  do  politician  can  aapiro  to  tlie 
dignity  of  a  statesman,  if  he  feels  a  coustitutional  averaioD  to  fonip 
politics,  in  tike  manner  no  great  country  can  maintain  its  prcdoBi* 
ncnce  and  consequent  prosperity,  if  it  ignores  ita  obligatiooB  as  ludi, 
or  is  loth  to  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  in  ita  relations  to  ftliir 
States.  In  one  word,  no  great  Power — failing  of  course  the  kdioA 
of  the  Millennium — can  long  enjoy  tbc  advantages,  without  at  the 
same  time  submitting  to  the  heavy  obligations,  inseparable  from  tint 
position. 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years — the  embarrasament  and  idv 
tion  of  England  in  her  foreign  relations,  the  general  uncoueem  t'tl 
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cli  lier  views  were  consiJered,  the  repeitrtl  AiUnm  of  hnr  Riypliftii 
cy,  oad  the  utiprecedeuted  luftuiivr  in  which  alie  williilriiw  IttilUiti 
mttuy  aud  Rueiiia  id  colonial  aud  Asiatiu  nlTutn— iiw  *m  uimii> 
.dents,  uevcr  again  to  be  witnessed,  aa  wv  ut  titu  aiiialliti'  H\ttW» 
»rcly  hope,  dcmonstratiog  tbo  ineioralilu  furro  uf  (hu  |H>ti(l(Htl 
MD  just  expounded. 

Ita  unerring  truth  is  so  manifest  aud  so  iiieontnivcrtllile,  i\m^ 
w  who  irisli  to  escape  its  cuiiscquoncua  do  nut  nvnu  oinltiavdiir  In 
trovert  its  premises.  They  aeuL  roftiKi!  in  ttihi-lMUui.  |u  lliu 
:  of  tlie  afTairs  of  south-cnstcra  Kurup«,  whii'li  iidw  inum\ty  iti 
re  especiaU/j  they  pretend  that  Knglantl  lui«  no  ImiiioillaUi  iiiiufMi 
r^  no  great  conoern  as  to  cunacqucnoM,  ainue  ilta  Iim  MLatdultwl 
liold  on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  haa  thus  ae^nnMl  hirr  tutmmunifaUnit 
h  India.  Yet  the  sam  and  lubviauco  o(  lUu  vt.an\Uui  i&itmt4tfh 
ntion  centres  itself  in  the  poaseaiioji  of  Constanitiw^  f  MmI  dfJH 
I  rabmit,  a  Car  nore  inporUnt  matter  tvr  BbxUwI  *t  fh#  ywiWI 
e  than  when  tb«  So«  Canal  did  not  ciiat,  or  wium  )mr  iffltlWIIiW 
rtfcatwsterviy  waa  aot  yn4om9»mf, 

ffov,  tfepoGliealevafattiDMvUehMM*  t9t9U  ff9m  0m  tntt4m  (4 
■trntiaBafe  to  tAtr  L^a^  ^^a  l^aa  nl  ica  mh^^^  ^|^»^y|^ 

fc««  iiiiiiini 9i  »^  tmtmmt  mU  iaMwtiiktH  immntmif, 

line;  a  A^  Menaoif  ««,  dw  «Mnr  «r  ^  mtfW*  msff  f$f 

in  KMA    ^MUt  ^BBW  iUfllat&U 

I  Ip  ■■»  <f  '*' A»  Cams-  '^t^/  (MTMiNii  1m 


-•pa* 


ill  iH 


•«|QIOC^ 


'WlPf^- 


Dccessarily  and  immediately  affect  the  positioa  of  £j 
part  of  the  vorld.  J 

GermaDT,  whose    great    Chancellor   is   the   mpn 
guiding  gcuios  of  the  impending  Eurojiean  traQsfomi 
no  infcrcat  in  facilitating    the   south-eastcrlj  progrest 
in  f&Tonring  the  ascendatic)'  of  tlic  l^fagyar  and  Cz 
the   dual  monarcliy  over   the   Austrian   Germans,  if 
graTitation  of  these   latter   towards    Germany,  and 
extension  of  the  Fatherland   to  the   coveU^d  outlet 
Trieste.*       For  Priuec  Bismarck's  ideal  Fatherland  ii 
Germany,  cutting  Europe  asunder,   and  commandt 
position  on  CTery  sea  -which  encircles  the   Continent 
needed  for   the   full  realization  of  this  truly  imposi] 
not  to  he  supposed  that  Austria  and   Rnssia  would 
{livision  of  the  Balkan  spoils  without  both  payiug  d 
or  the  enmity  of  Germany  ;  and  in   cither  cane  Ru 
cover  that  Brcnus's  sword  weighed  the  full  valuft  I 
Baltic  provinces.     Italy  would  be   satisfied   with   th( 
Tripoli;    while    Sweden    herself,    whose    friendship 
Chancellor  has  for  years   past  cultivated  with  aasidn 
interest    to  follow    the  German  lead,  in   the  hope 
portion  of  Finland.      Frauec.  uufortunately  for  Eunii 
miuor  Balkan  States  m  particular,  is  paralysed  to  sub 
Germany  may  almost  dictate  her  terms  for  action  or 
fears  of  a  renewal  of  the  Bcnedctti  pourjMirlers  for 
the   Low  Countries,  arc  far  from  vain  even  now ;  sia 
been  asserted,  on  what  appeared  to  he  good   anthori 
Bismarck  looks  upon  Holland  as    a  sister  country 
drawn  closer  to,  if  not  incorporated  in,  the  Fathcrld^| 
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2^ vriog,  OS  it  would,  for  Germany  the  Dutch  colouies,  which  other- 
f^sC)  in  CMe  of  Tiolenl  aiiuexatiou,  might  easily  be  seized  and  kept 
B.  trort  by  England. 

Xfow,  without  stuppiag  to  inquire  how  the  position  of  England 
ift  mistress  of  the  seas  would  be  affected,  with  Antwerp  passing 
iftto  tlie  haudfi  of  a  maritime  conntrT,  and  Holland  iu  the  possession 
of  B  Power  coloual  in  its  proportions  and  ambitious  of  a  fleet  and  of 
colonies — and  there  is  enough  attraction  for  France  in  the  Belgian 
1)git  to  draw  lier  into  close  allinDCC  with  Germany  and  in  open 
Isortility  towards  England- — without  inquiring  more  closely  into 
irtut  may  be  considered  a  very  Bpcculatire  contingency,  let  UN 
tinmine  what  would  he  the  position  of  England,  at  least  in  the 
Mediterranean^  with  Austria  reaching  down  to  Salonica  and  Russia 
eothtoned  at  Conatantinople.  For  if  the  partition  of  Turkey  he 
lUowed  to  be  accomplished  peaceably,  England  will  find  herself  in 
jRsence  of  a  combination  which  she  would  then  he  powerless  to 
thvart  or  to  withstand ;  if  by  war,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  Ihat 
tniitcd  hulwarkft  should  be  raited  in  time,  ^n  which  England  may 
rely  in  the  hour  of  need.  Vt'c  are  all  the  more  ansious  that  thU 
cmtingency  should  be  considered  carefully,  inasmuch  as  the 
iailiflerence  and  inaction  of  England,  based  on  a  mistaken 
tnnmplion  that  her  material  interests  are  cot  involved,  white 
ninoas  to  the  very  I>asis  of  English  power  in  the  Moilitcrmnean, 
is  fstal  to  the  independence  and  the  welfare  of  the  minor  Jlalkan 
Slates,  which  look  to  England  for  guidance  and  protection,  (irecce 
in  particular,  being  more  immodiatoly  involved  in  the  maritime 
aspect  of  the  question,  has  ever  placed  her  truKt  in  England  as  the 
Aie  Power  which  is  able  and  interested  to  favour  her  development 
tod  independence,  and  which  has  done  this  so  far,  iu  obedience  to  the 
nagBsnimous  tradition  of  a  great  and  wise  policy. 

The  possession  of  Constantinople  by  Kiissia,  or  indeed  any  other 
grest  Power  except  Turkey — which  has  ahown  an  incompatibility  with, 
Bot  to  say  an  aversion  to,  seafaring  enterprise — means  the  inevitable 
sad  exclusive  mastery  not  only  of  the  Euxine,  the  Boxphorus  and 
llut  S«a  of  ]^[armora,  but  of  the  jf^gean  also,  and  the  sfaorca  of  Asia 
)linor  and  the  eastern  half  at  least  of  the  Mediterranean.  Russia 
<wce  established  at  Constantinople,  would  have  ready  at  her  disposal 
•omc  Bfly  or  sixty  thousand  of  the  best  sailont  iu  the  world.  These 
Creeks,  born  nnd  bred  on  the  waves,  would  soon  be  found  forcibly 
naaaing  a  fleet  second  to  none  in  the  world  for  clhciency  and 
pmer.  With  the  Dardanelles  easily  rendered  impregnable  and 
iD|iassah[c  to  an  enemy,  this  fleet  would  at  a  mumeut's  notice  issue 
into  the  Afediterrauean,  and,  with  a  safe  place  of  retreat  at  ttjt  back, 
would  be  within  twcntv-four  houri'  steam  of  the  moutb  of  the  Sues 
CioaL     Is  it  therefore  too  much  to  say  that  the  very  f  ict  advanced 
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as  aa  argument  for  Euglaud's  iadiScrence  to  tbe  lute  of  ContUnti 
nople — btT  liold  on  the  Suck  C&n&l — is  to  the  searcliiiig  mind 
the  one  reasou  why  Eugtaiid  should  uow  be  more  jealous  than  ever 
of  the  safety  of  that  city?  Else,  with  Russia  at  Constaatiaople, 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  with  A\iBtria  at  Salouica,  there  is  but  ooe 
other- alternative — that  tlio  English  taxpayer,  if  he  accepts  nov  tb 
petmy-wisc^and-pound-foolisb  policy  urged  on  hixn  by  the  advocatet 
of  indtifereiitisiu,  must  be  prepared  to  iiiaiutain  at  uo  distant  future 
a  fleet  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  present  Mediterranean  squadron. 
Consequently,  if  Constantinople  is  to  be  safeguarded  against  a  Russi&a 
covp  lie  main,  uu  time  should  be  lost  in  oETering  a  steadfast  oppoii* 
tion  to  all  those  patient  and  gradual  steps  by  trhtcb  Kussia  ts  diilf 
drawing  nearer  to  the  goal  of  her  traditional  ambition ;  aud  bold 
action  should  be  taken  when  she  at  last  shovs  her  hand,  similar  to 
that  of  Lord  Beacoosfield  when  be  ordered  the  British  0ect  into  tbc 
Bosphorus. 

Who  will  doubt  that   political    combinations  and  strategic  moTe- 

menta,  even  those  appai-pntly  as  distant  as  the  progress  of  Russia  in 

Central  Asia,  have  mainly  in  view  to   facilitate  her   possession  o£ 

Constantinople.     The  political  testament  of  Peter  the  Great  may  be 

a  mythical  document;  but    to   reach    Constantinople   has   been  tot 

centuries  the  holy  tradition,  the  fond  dream  of  Russian  policy.    The 

persistent  eiforts  and  sacrifices  of  Russia  for  the  emancipation  of  the 

races  subject  to  the   Porte   Lad  but   that  ultimate   object  in  Tic«- 

fieing  thwarted  in  her  endeavours  to  hold  permanently  MoldaTia  auil 

"Widlachia  and  become  mistress  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  Eiu^i^ 

turned  her  atteutiou  to  the  Greeks;  but  only  momentarily,    Tbcy 

were  found  too  indepcmleut  in  mind  aud  too  fond  of  their  indiviclu- 

ality  to  serve  as  obedient  tools  in  her  hands.     Russia's  true  feelinE" 

towards  them  were  manifested  wheu  the  Emperor  Nicholas  asinrcd 

Sir   Hamilton   Seymour,  in  185:5,  that   he   would   sacrifice  hi*  1"'* 

soldier  and  his  last  rouble  rather  than  see  the  Greeks  at  Const«n(i' 

uoplc.     Since  thot  time  the  efibrta  of  Russian  policy  have  all  tcni^^ 

to  thwart  Greek  aspirations  and   impede   the   growth  of  the  Gretf 

Stat£.    The  Servians  were  next  taken  in  hand.    But  this  high- spintc<l 

and  brave  people,  although  Slavs,  were  equally  opjioscd  to  be  ut/ti  " 

a  means  to  Russian  ends;  and  the  eminent  representative  of  Serrii 

in  London  has  on  repeated  occasions  of  late  shown  with  much  i<^^ 

how  averse  the   Servians    are    to   Russian    tutelage    or   suprcaiwT* 

Being  baffled  in  this  direction  ol&u,  Knsfeia  Bnally  turned  her  atteotioii 

with   redoubled  energy  to  the  Bulgarians,  tlie   least  developed  t^^r 

for  that  reason,  most  subservient,  of  the  races  in  the  Balkan  rcninmli- 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  they  offer  to   the   realiaation  of 

Russian  designs  ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  briefly,  »* 

this  stage,  the  position  and  character  of  this  race,  who  are  do* 
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chief  Bgenta,  tlie  dummies   iu   fact,  of  the  Ktiasian  advance  on 
^nslantinople. 

Tbongh   not  the   most    numerous,  the  Dulgariaiis   arc,  by  their 

^ograpbical  localionj  the  most  concentrated  of  the  races  surroundiug 

*C3Dstanti Duple ;  they  in  a  certain  way    menace   it   from   north  and 

f<at,  being  kept   away   from   the   city  itself  by  the  broad  belt  of 

ountry  extending  between  the  iKgean  and  a  line  that  may  be  drawn 

tsvght  from  Sozoupolis,  on  the  I^uxine,  to  Mclenikon  [Melnik),  on  the 

Jtryroon  {Struma)  river.     This  territory,  which   is  peopled  almost 

exclusively  by  Greeks,  and  forma  the  province  of  Thrace,  presents  the 

yixly  aubatantial  difliculty  to   the  absorption  of  Constantinople  into 

Cbc  famous  Great   Buljfaria  projected  by  General  Ignatien-.      Hcnec 

tbc  persistent  efforts  and  bold  assertions  of  the  Panslaviats  to  represent 

Tlirace,  as  well  a»  Macedonia,  as  inhabited  by  Bulgarians.     Several 

«eara  previous  to  the   late  war,  tliey  served   up   to  unwary  readers, 

and  indeed  to  innocent  editors  of  geographical  and  other  j>eriodical», 

cooked  statistics  and  garbled  returns  as  to  the  ethnology  of  Turkey. 

It  U  a  notorious  fact  that  Lejean's  ethootogical  map  ^'  was  made  at 

ilie  instance  of  Fauslavist  agents  ;  and  although  all  must  bow  before 

Frufessor  Kiepcrt's  undoubted  geographical  erudition,  one  has  hut  tu 

luni  to    the    [)refacc   which   lie  has   affixed   to  his   ethnographical 

msp  of  Turkey   iti  Kurope  in  order  to  read  his  own  avowal  that  he 

is  mainly  indebted   for  hia  data   tu  Schafiarik   and  Jireschek^  and 

other  such  Fauslavist  authors,  who  wrote  iu  German,  indeed,  but  who 

tiai'e  ignored  German  scientific  Bcnipulousness. 

The  outside  world,  however,  being  unsuspicious  aa  to  the  real 
8(g:nificance  of  those  productions,  and  unprepared  with  counter- 
efidence,  the  PanalavJsts,  who  do  the  unofficial  work  of  Russian 
diplomacy  in  such  emergencies,  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  their 
point  for  the  moment.  The  excesses  at  JIatak,  being  carefally 
[ireconccrted,  were  used  to  such  good  purpose  that  they  roused 
inblic  indignation  in  England,  and  excited  a  lively  sympathy  for  the 
hlgan,  a  race  then  heard  of  for  the  firat  time  by  most  of  those 
rho  unwarily  became  active  in  furtheriog  the  designs  of  Russia, 
■rt-icular  care  was  taken  to  lix  those  lamentable  events— which  by 
ht  -way  were  no  exceptional  instances  of  Turkish  ride — to  localities 
mlh  of  the  Balkans  and  as  neighbouring  to  Thrace  as  possible. 
\a%\.  there  was  no  more  difEculty  in  discovering  scattered  and  isolated 
Sn^gar  settlements  there, than  there  is  in  pointing  out  largcandilourish< 
isg  Greek  communities  in  Dtilgaria  proper — the  whole  papulation  of 
TttTkey  being  considerably  intermingled,  though  tlic  terrilurics  mainly 
oectipicd  by  each  race  are  sufficiently  well  defined, 

*  A  LoD(lon  lirm  of  pul)lHli>Fn  iatircd  soma  time  tasft  vrLst  hean  er«ry  evidence  of 
Wing  a  mm  rvimat  of  t^jtKiii'B  map,  but  without  aoy  of  its  teclimcal  tiaiKh.  Tim 
BttMriau  u«t>tain  f'n^lnnd  point  to  this  "Knglinh  map"  as  contirmntor;  of  tbeir  )ini- 
fldwins.     It  ia  hanlly  necovutrj'  tn  vxpoae  thit  stmllownrM  oi  thin  nAlro  ii]<getiuity, 

JOU  iLvm.  '6  D 
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By  such  clever  manceuvrinjf,  and  thanks  principallTto  tlie  hopel 
iguorauce  witli   respect   to   those   matters  which  eicist    in    W«tera 
Xurope,  General  Ignaticv  had  no  particularly  hard  task  in  obtoiniDg;^ 
from  his  colleagues  at  the  Coustantioople  Conference  in  1870,  a  qsati^ 
recoguitiuu   of  the  bases   of  what   was   to   be   hereafter   hi»   Ureiv,,^ 
Bulgaria,  or,  as   the  Panslavists  en  fajnille  ityle  it,  "  Lesser  Russia^  ^ 
So  that  at  St.  Stephano,  although  accused  even  by  his  cuimtnrm^ 
of  indiscretion  and  ]irccipitation,  Gcoi^ral  Ignattev  did  not  Imil^Ar 
to  sketch  out  his  pet  scheme,  being  veil  aware  of  the  eflcct  producad 
on  most  minds  by  this  unhesitating   proposal  of  a  big  claim.  nuiJr 
after  a  auocessfiil  var  and  in  what  had  the  semblance  of  diiintrr. 
estedness,  in  favour  of  a  downtrodden  people.*    His  bold  stroke  af 
the  pen  included  the  whole  of  Kuropean  Turkey,  ivtth  the  exceptxn 
of  Bosnia,  Hcraegnvina,  Albania,  Eptnis,  and  Thessaly.     The  liucf 
demarcation,  which  reached  an  far  west  as  the  lake  of  Ochrida,  piMcd 
OTcr  the  verr  IIi°h  Street  of  Salonica,  cutting  off  towards  the  ms  tbe 
peninsula  of  Chalcydica — too  notoriously  Greek  to  be  contested  u% 
Slav  posscssion^and  that  no  less  Greek  portion  of  Thrace  wki 
embraces   only  Adrianoplc  and  Constantinople.      These  two 
strips  of  tcrritorj-,  however,  though  spared  at  the  time,  remained  mT 
hopelessly  detached  that  their  necessary  absorption   by  the  cevi/ 
created  State  couhl  not  be  (]oubte<l.     In  fact,  we  have  Oocnl 
Ignatiew's  own  word  for  it ;  since,  after  appending  his  ligiutanlntke 
treaty  of  St.  Stephano,  he  delivered  himself  of  that  famous  leatnirt: 
"  And  now  let  the  Greeks  reach  Constantinople  by  swimming  to  il!" 
so  thorough  did  be  consider  his  work  in    detaching  Constantiaoplp 
from  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  and  in  scenring  it  for  Russia. 

AUhinigh  this  project  was  then  ridiculed  as  grotesque,  Ge&ml 
Ignaticw    was   not    nii&takru   as  to   its  future  moral   ofTccta     H? 
counted  with  justice  on  the  ignorance  prevalent  in   Kurope,  and  oi 
the  fanaticisiii  animating  his  prott'g^ ;  and  at  this  moment  tlimii 
no  idea  to  whirh  the  Panslavists  and  the  Bnlgars  cling  more  ten*- 
cionsly  than  the  rcaliKation  of  this  Great  Bulgaria.      They  mnkeio 
secret   of  it.      A   Bulgftrian    contributor  to  the  Maarhettcr  Ctmrr 
declared  lately  that  his  countrymen  "  spread  over  the  Balkan  pfain- 
sula  from  the  Danube  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Eoxiscio 
Albania,''  and  went  on  with  remarkable  scrupnlonsncss    to  oixcrrB 
that  "  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  the  so-called  Greeks  are  not  Bttlgar* 
who  have  adopted  the  Greek  language  and  manners  through  boti^ 
intimately  mixed  up  with  the  Hellenes,  and  for  so  long^  under  th^ 
dominion   of  the   Hellenic  clei^y."     Another   Bulgar  emissary  i^^ 
England  lately  a!<surcd  his  interviewer  {Sunday   Times,  October  l?^* 
th&t  "we  cannot  and  will  not  allow  Greece  to  annex  that  ptvt  c=3 
Turkey ; "  and  concluded  with  these  significaut  words  :  "  Wc  do  n^=: 
intend  to  aunei,  at  pretentj  Macedonia;  of  the  future  I  lear  it  =^ 
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UBlOBt  impOBtihle  to  speak,  so  much  depends  on  tlic  then  present 
ttigencies ! " 
*  WLat  those  exigencies  are  likely  to  amount  to  will  be  shown  by 
a  ciinory  examination  of  the  use  which  the  Bulgarians  have  made  of 
their  newly  acquired  liberty  and  of  the  gradual  steps  they  have 
taken,  under  the  guidauce  of  Russian  ollicialsj  bo  as  to  lead  up  to  the 
realization  of  their  main  object — the  seizure  of  Constantinople.  Lord 
Beaconstield  in  his  political  perspicacity  having  detected  this  project, 
and  having  refused  to  admit  of  the  extension  of  Bnlgarift  south  of 
the  Balkans,  the  Ruasian  agents  in  Eastern  lioumclia  set  to  work  to 
thoroughly  Bulgarirc  that  province.  Bnigaria  itself  bad  already 
been  considerably  denuded  of  the  dominant  Turkish  and  Tartar 
population  which  occxipicd  principnlly  its  eastei-n  half,  mid  wliicb  by 
dint  of  butchery  and  persecution  had  been  forced  to  emigrate  during 
the  war.  The  Mussulman  Pomaks  on  the  Rhodope  mountains 
were  goaded  to  rise  shortly  after  the  constitution  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
and  thus  another  step  was  made  towards  rendering  the  population 
of  that  province  "homogeneous."  There  remained,  howevcfj  the 
Greeks,  who  occupying  as  they  do  the  chief  towns  and  commercial 
ceutrca,  and  being  possessed  of  greater  "staying  power,"  presented 
an  inconvenient  rcfsistauce  to  mere  persecution.  Therefore  simpler 
means  of  disposing  of  thcra  were  adopted.  Wlieu  the  census  of 
Kaetern  Roumelia  was  taken,  about  three  years  ago,  the  Turkish 
functionaries  carrying  on  the  work  were  easily  induei'd  to  represent 
as  Bnlgar  whole  districts  where  the  (Jreeka  were  in  a  majority,  or  in 
a  small  minority ;  and  thus  the  Greek  population  of  that  province, 
which  really  amounts  to  fully  100,000  souls,  was  set  donn  as  no  more 
than  '10,000.  All  this  was  most  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  experi- 
enced Russian  oflicials,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  work  of  Russifying 
Poland  and  other  such  refractory  possessions. 

Bevond   this,  however,  there  is  everv  evidence   to  show   that  the 
efforts   of  Russia  aimed   not  simply   at  the   emancipation  of   Slav 
populations,  nor  even  at  the  constitution  of  Slav  principalities  ove? 
which  she  should  exercise  a  predominant  influence,  but  to  the  ercation 
of  that  "  Tcsscr  Russia,"  which,  being  easily  reached  by  aca  from  the 
Btiasian  ports  on  the  "Euiinc,  would  offer  a  permanent  and  sure  bans 
of  operationu  against  Constantinople.      Bulgaria  was  placed  at    onec 
under  the  rule  of  a  nominee  of  Russia,  who  having,  against  all  ««^ 
pectations,  proved  refractory,  is  now  distinctly  mcnacsd  with  dcy»> 
sitws.     Every  post  of  importance,  from  the  Minister  of  \Yar  to 
of  a  police  constable,  was  in  the  hands  of  Russians  ;  the  Bt 
army  was  ofliccred  exclusively  by  Russians,  and  Mr.  Aksakon< 
in  bis  "  Russ  "  [vide  Times,  October  23)  that  it  is  "  Kusaia'ioi 
in    fact."      There    is  hardly  any  Bulgarian  of  stantling   in 
Mrvice  or  iu  the  clergy  who  has  not   been   educated    in 
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it  vu  seen  tliat  tLc  BalgBriatiK,  on    the    union    being  d 
appealed  to  tUe  Czar,  and  to  the  Ciar   alone.     The   very  fact  t; 
RuBsia  is  determined  rather  to  aDunl  the  attempted  union  than  alL-.^ 
the  accompliahuieut  of  a  cherished  design  without  her  own  immcdi^^^ 
dictation  aud  guidance,  is  the  be«t  proof  that  Bulgaria  is  con^idcwj 
simply   as   au   appanage  aud  a  fore-post  of  Itussia  on  ber  way-  ^ 
Constantinople.     Nor  should  Kuglishmen  he  Ijcguiteil  by  the  pl^g, 
sihlo  assurances  of  Bulgar   emissaries^  that   they  wish   fur  QOthio^ 
better  than  riddance  from  Russian  tutelage.     Such  assuruicn  tn 
(|uite  ill  keeping  with  oriental  tactics.     England  has  to  be  propttisted, 
and   her    sympathy  and    gootlwill    secured.     AVitli  this  object,  de 
Russians  tbemsclrcs  would  cheerfully  help  in  propagating  this  tiet, 
provided  they  obtained  what  would  amount  to  a  carte  hlanche  to  eitecd 
their  hold  on  all  Bulgarian  lands. 

It  is  therefore  puerile  and  hopeless  to  expect  that  Bnlgaria,  vilh 
an  illiterate  and  fanatical  population  imbued  with  only  one  ides  of 
rcTerence — that  to  the  great  Czar — with  a  very  limited  number  cf 
educated  men  owing  their  all  to  Russian  protection,  with  an  irmj 
and  an  administration  completely  in  the  hands  of  Kuasians,  wjtbi 
jjriocc  ou  the  eve  of  paying  the  pcualty  of  a  long  score  of  dti- 
obedience  to  orders  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  above  all  with  Ruu 
■herself  determined  to  hold  the  country  at  any  risk — it  is  hopclen  to 
expect  that  Bulgaria  cau  ever  develop  into  anything  hut  a  Btuiu 
Lalf-way  house  on  the  march  to  ConstaotinopLe. 

The  love  for  individual  political  existence  goes  for  notfaiog  ena 
with  communities  far  more  enlightened  and  developed  than  Bnljsii^ 
-when  it  is  weighed  against  the  advantages  of  the  power  and  prestige 
given  by  the  citizenship  of  a  great  empire.  The  Neapolitans^  thonglt 
divided  from  the  Picdmontese  more  widely  than  the  Bulgars  an  from 
the  Russians,  accepted  Italian  unity  for  this  reason;  and  tbs 
Prussians,  lliough  disliked  by  the  Hanoverians  and  the  HaTariana, 
have  siicccc'lcd  in  imposing  their  supremacy,  with  all  its  hard  ud 
merciless  militarism,  l)ecausc  it  oifercd  the  proud  position  smI 
privilege  of  the  citizenship  of  a  great  empire.  The  more  a  State  i* 
weak  and  undeveloped,  the  more  it  relishes  the  sweets  of  a  glorjru 
easily  acquired.  And  when  the  moment  suits  the  designs  of  Rnssia, 
ahc  will  tind  no  diiTicnlty  in  having  the  nnion  declared,  not  aimplT 
between  Northern  Bulgaria  and  Kastern  Koumelia,  but  between  ibe 
Orrat  Bulgaria  of  General  Ignatiew  and  the  Holy  Russian  Empire 
itself. 

This  is  the  consummation  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Balgarisci 
are  really  tending,  and  this  is  the  outlook  which  England,  of  lU 
great  Powers,  has  most  reason  to  fear.  It  would  therefore 
nppear  that  the  true  policy  of  Kngland  is  not  to  be  sought  io  vain 
endeavours  to  emancipate  the  Bulgars  from  Russian  predominancej  bat 
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in  the  erection  of  other  stronger  aud  more  reliable  barriers  to 
Pauslavist  ambition.  With  this  view,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
eiamine  here  a  plan  for  the  redistribution  of  the  contested  territories, 
answering,  as  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  requirementa  of  each  race, 
aecuring  their  iiulependence  and  safeguarding  the  more  general 
interests  of  Europe. 

I  may  say  at  the.  outset  that  General  Ignatiew's  taunt  at  cuttin*:' 
the  Greeks  off  from  Coustantinople  is  a  vain  one ;   for  we  sincerely 
feci  no  craving  for  it.     We  have  grown  sufficiently  sober  to  eschew 
sentimental  considerations  in  politics.     The  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople would  be  a  very  questionable  "blessing  to  ns.     It  could  only 
be  connected  to  any  aggrandized   GrccTs    State  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  stretch   of    mainlandj    forming   an  unwieldy  territory,   and 
pceseuting   a  long,  straggling   frontier   exposed   to   attack   at  every 
point.     Furthermore,  Coustantinople  would  e.terci6e  that  enervating 
and  diaiutegratiug  iiitlueuce  which  it  fatally  had  on  its  possessors,  and 
which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  quick,  stimulatiug  effect  ou   public 
life  produced  by  the  traditions  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  Athcus. 
Vie  are  absolutely  sincere  in  discluimiug  all  iutcntious  oa  Coustanti- 
nople.    Uut  we  arc   at  the  same  time   most  explicit  in  our  deter- 
miaation  to  sacrifice  all  rather  tbiiu  permit  Coustantiuoplc  to  fall 
iuto  the  hands  of  the  liulgars.      What  we  consider  to  be  the  most 
equitable  and  at  the  same  time  most   practical  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion is  that  the  whole  of  Thrace — namely^  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  present  limits  of  Eastern  Koumclia,  and  as  far   west   as  the 
River  Mcstos  (Kara  Sa)' — should  remain  as  loug  os  feasible  iu  the 
hands   of  the   Sultan,  who  would  naturally  still  retain   posacssiou 
of  Asia  Minor.      Hut   failing  the  possibility  of  maintaining  Turkish 
rule  in  Europe,  even  within  these  very  restricted  limits,  this  territory 
•hould  be   constituted  into  a  free    State,  with    Constantinople    as 
its  capital,  and   under   European   guarantee.     That   this   guarantee 
would  be  effectual,  and  at  the  isame  time  no  very  heavy  responsibility 
for  Powers  which  have  bo  long  been  burdened  with  the  cares  of  the 
aiainteuauce  of  Turkislj  rule,  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the 
other  neighbouring   States,  which  wQ  shall  immediately  proceed  to 
sketch  out,  and  which  will  pretty  uearly  counterbalance  one  another, 
will  have  a  common  interest  in  defending  that  tree  State  against  all 
Comers. 

Assuming  now  the  trnion  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumclia  under 
some  form  or  other,  the  country  hrft  to  the  went  of  the  Mestos  would 
include  Macedonia  proper,  old  Servta,  Nortbcrn  Albania,  and  Kpinis. 
Northern  Albania  might  be  constituted  into  a  separate  State,  and 
when  the  somewhat  divergent  tribes  which  live  there  found  it 
possible  to  agree  amongst  tlicmselvca,  that  State  might  be  allowed  to 
gravitate  towards  Scrvia  or  Montenegro,  as  the  case  might  be. 
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yCe  Greeks  Inv  cluim— a  claim  not  to  be  disputed  or  abaadoitd 
at  auy  risk  or  cost  vLutever — to  tfao  whole  of  Kpiros,  iouladiDg  ik« 
|]ort  of  Avloua  and  as  far  north  as  the  moutli  of  the  Apsoi  (Soanij. 
FoUoTriiif;  the  counc  of  this  river  to  its  sources^  vq  would  pUtt  nr 
boundary  at  the  northern  sboreii  of  the  lake  of  Ochria.  Tbift  bricgi 
US  to  the  northern  contnics  of  Macedonia  proper,  uhich  isj  wocoDteod, 
&  thoroughly  Greek  country.  The  northern  limit  of  UacedoaiBTt 
draw  at  a  line  leaving  the  tovn  of  Bitolia  {Monastir)  to  the  Haili, 
crossing  the  Axios  {Vardar)  opposite  Stromnitwi  and  tlic  Sormot 
(S/runia)  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mclcnikon  (a  purely  Greek  ciwj.iud 
abutting  at  about  Xcvrokop  on  the  Mc»to9,  which  river  would  loroi 
the  frontier  between  this  definitely  constituted  Greek  State  uid  tlit 
European  possewious  of  Turkey,  as  above  sketched  out,  \Vc  would 
then  not  only  acc«de  to  the  uuiou  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelii, 
but  we  would  heartily  co-operate  iu  the^iucorporatiou  with  the  Slile 
thus  formed  uf  uU  the  purely  Bulgarian  portion  of  the  territoriatti 
the  uorth  of  Maccdunia  proper,  as  just  dcliucd.  Thus  a  very  ffa\ 
and  compact  Bul(,'ariuu  Statu  would  ho  formed,  exteudiug  from  tlit 
Yardar,  uurth  of  SLruoiuitza,  to  the  Black  Sua,  which  geograplucsUj 
and  historically  has  always  constituted  the  maritime  outlet  of  Ihe 
Bulgarian  race.  The  country  west  of  the  Vardar  and  to  theouicf 
Albania,  including  the  whole  of  old  Sen'ia,  would  natanlly  gn  hi 
the  kingdom  of  Servia,  which  would  then  reach  as  far  don  u 
.  the  lake  of  Ochris,  and  join  on  to  the  uortheru  Greek  frontienof 
Macedonia. 

This  roughly  sketched  out  project  of  future  readjustmcotSMOci 
to  be  SO  self -suggestive  and  equitable  that  it  hati  already  becnptttlj 
indicated  and  partly  approved  of  in  sc%'cral  quftrCen,  The  Itiliia 
Foreign  Office  organ  liiritto,  in  an  article  publUlicd  about  the  ISib 
of  October  lost,  while  rccomracridiog  the  aggrandizement  of  Moutc- 
negro  irom  the  Drina  to  Cattaro,  and  the  extension  of  Greece  to  tbr 
extreme  limits  of  Epirus^  demanded  in  very  explicit  terms  that  tlu 
port  of  Avloua,  situated  opposite  Briudisi,  shall  under  uo  circsa- 
stances  be  ceded  to  a  Power  from  whom  Italy  has  anything  to  fw: 
Italy  would  nut  object  to  its  being  made  over  to  Greece,  bal  ouul 
take  care  that  it  does  not  fall  into  the  poucssiou  of  any  other  Poitcr. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  above  most  important  declirklion 
wc  find  iu  the  ^'ien^cse  Neut  Freie  Pri^itse  the  no  less  rcmukablE 
statement,  made  to  a  eor respondent  uf  that  pupcr  by  H.  K.  Muuieu 
Mijatoviehj  tlie  tScrrian  Envoy  in  Lundoti.  The  Servian  Mioistci 
declared  that  the  Servians  would  be  above  all  glad  to  atrn  Saloitica  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  Servia  would  do  all  in  bor  power 
to  prereut  its  falling  a  prey  to  the  Bulgara — that  alio  would  cvit 
make  large  concessions  to  Greece  in  the  country  north  oTSalodA 
bincc  by  this  means  Greece  and  Scrria  would  be  able  effectually  to 
check   the   Kusao- Bulgarian  pretensions   to  hegemony  in  the  pcnia- 
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«ula ;  and  6n&11y,  that  the  old  and  important  liighwaj  from  DaroKzo 
-towards  Saloiiica  (the  ancieut  Via  fi/ualUi)  skould  bo  iu  the  liands  of 
Gi-«ce,  and  should  constitute  her  uortherti  frontier  liue.  The  coin- 
<idence  of  these  declarations  atid  the  sources  from  which  they  emanate 
lend  to  them  an  importauce  which  caunot  be  exaggerated. 

But  a  further  advantage  oflorcd  hy  the  foregoing  propo&al   is  the 
summary   and  efiectual  solution  vi  thu  vexed  and  much-misunder- 
stood Macedonian  diQicnlty.      The   Panslavists,  vho    have    always 
knovu   how  to  profit  both  from  having  a  clear  conception  of  their 
tfyii  objects,  and   from  ihc  ignorance  prevalent  in  Western  Europe 
Kith  regard  to  tbeso  intricate  (jucslions^  have  succeeded,  lu  this  case 
Bio,  in  completely  misguiding  and  mystifying  public  opinion.     They 
^Kak  Tagitely  of  "  Macedonia  "  as  comprising  the  whole  country  from 
Salonica   and  the  Calcydica  in  the  south  to  the  Servian  frontiers  in 
the  north,  and  from  the  boundaries  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  lioumcUa 
in  the  east  to  any  distance  into  Albania  in  the  vest     Xott,  as  any 
iitudeot  of  geography  will  admit,  Macedonia  never  extended  farther 
north   than   tlte   line   sketched  one  in    our   preceding  delimitation. 
Why  then  have  the  Pouslavists  sought  to  extend  the  area  of  their 
▼ague  Macedonia,  for  which  tliey  benoroleutly  claim  the  bcuefics  of 
self-government,  as  set  forth  in  the  twenty-third  article  of  the  Treaty 
■of  Bcrliu  V     Simply  in  order  to  repeat  here  the  tactics  so  succcsa- 
fiUly  followed  in  J::aatern  iloamelia.     The  northern  portion  of  this 
territory  is  much  larger — as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show — than 
the  southern  part  as  delimitated   by  us,  which  is  Macedonia,  and 
which  contains  an  almost  exclusively  Greek  population.     Tbo  Fan- 
■lavist  notion  therefore  of  merging    the  whole    territory  into  odE!, 
aims  at  swamping  the  Greek  population  of  the  south  by  the  much 
larger  Slav  clement  in  the  north,  and  with  this  view  Macedonia  has 
loDg  been  the   scene  of  Panslaviat   iiitrigiicit,  "of  whichj"   as  Mr. 
Slijatotitch  assured  his  interlocutor,  "  the  Servian  aud  Greek  Govern- 
ments  possess  every  cx'Idcnce/'     And   it   is  these  intrigues  which 
31.  dc  Lavclryc  and  other  writers  have  unwittingly  presented  to  the 
JEnglish  public  as  the  outcome  of  purely  nationalistic  aspirations.    Of 
•course  when  this  vagnc  and  vast  Macedonia  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently undermined,  its    union  with   the    already   Great    Bulgaria 
Astride  on  the  Balkans,  would  easily  be  effected — "  not  at  present,'' 
but  according  to  the  then  exigencies. 

Well,  we  shall  oppose  and  resist  this  scheme  at  all  hazards.  We 
ahall  not  allow  another  large  Greek  population  to  succumb  to  the 
fate  of  our  unfortunate  brethren  in  Eastern  Koumclia.  We  will 
sacrifice  all  rather  than  see  Maceduuia  auuexed  to  General  Iguatiew'a 
Lesser  Kussia.  We  desire  aud  indeed  demand  for  our  Macedonian 
brethren  the  full  benefits  of  the  twenty-third  aiLicle.  But  we  insist 
that  the  territory  referred  to  in  that  article  shall  be  divided  into 
ro  distinct  provinces  hy  a  line  drawn  as  already  indicated.     If  the 
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clamoiir  of  the  Panslavists  is  really  prompted  hy  bumauitariaa  con- 
siderations, niul  they  simply  desire  to  see  the  fate  of  those  popular 
tioQs  thus  aiiLclioratct],  they  cannot  decently  object  to  an  arrauge- 
mcDt  M'hich  possesses  the  further  ad  vantage  of  elimioatiDg  all  ground 
of  discord  unc]  internal  feud  between  the  Christian  races  in  thai 
territory.  We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  thot  there  are  here  and  there 
to  the  south  of  that  line  certain  districla  inhabited  principally  by 
Bulgarians.  There  are  even  Wallaehs  and  perhaps  a  (cxs  Serbs. 
These,  however,  are  already  almost  Hellcnized — they  certainly  use  the 
Greek  language.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  like  manner 
whole  districts — nay,  important  centres  of  civilization  and  ctiltun;^ — to 
the  north  of  that  line,  which  arc  purely  Greek.  Since,  thcrefore,- 
it  i&  impossible  iu  countries  so  mixed  in  population  to  draw  clear 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  different  nationalities,  there  remain* 
but  this  practical  proposal  of  admitting  aa  frontier  linea  the  limits- 
indicated  by  Nature  and  by  historical  tradition,  and  which  ronghly 
divide  at  the  name  time  the  contending  races.  We  have  further  t* 
urge,  that  as  in  KasCem  Koumelia  (now  claimed  as  a  purely  Bulganatt 
provinccV  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  Greeks — vhom  of  course  wc- 
do  not  preteud  to  wi»U  to  anuex  to  the  Greek  State — iu  like  mauucrjWe 
expect  that  the  Bulgars  and  their  patrons  shall  abstain  from  all 
claim  to  interfere  or  intrigue  amongst  the  few  already  Hetleuizcd 
Bulgara  who  may  l>o  found  sooth  of  the  tine  above  alluded  to.  We 
ece  no  other  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  equitable,  solution  of  tfaa^ 
difficulty,  " 

These  contiiderations  are  based,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Balkan  lands  are  to  be  for  the  Balkan  peoples.  As,  howevetr 
we  have  been  warned  by  the  North  German  Gazelle  that  "the 
]iuropean  .\reopagus,  which  is  alone  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  nations,  will  not  permit  the 
UDJustifiahlc  amhiEion  of  individual  races  on  the  Balkan  peninsula 
to  imperil  at  will  the  peace  of  the  great  Powers  by  compelling  theiu 
to  mingle  in  the  dispute,"  and  that  *'  it  is  unfair  to  expect  that  300 
millions  of  I^urope&ns  should  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
being  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  blessings  of  peace  because  three 
petty  Balkan  States,  with  scarcely  fiix  million  inhabitants,  suddenly 
conceive  the  idea  that  their  local  balance  of  power  is  imperilled" — 
sinee  we  have  ttiis  told  us  so  authoritatively,  we  arc  reluctaotir 
forced  to  the  only  possible  couclusiou — that  the  projects  shadowed 
forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  are  in  reality  the  only  blessings 
reserved  by  the  KLiro|)can  Areopagus  for  the  benefii  of  the  [wtry 
Balkan  States.  Klse,  why  should  the  peace  of  the  300  millions  be 
imperilled  if  they  hud  do  (jtlicr  aims  in  view  than  the  welfare  of  the 
six  millions.  Of  course,  no  one  of  the  petty  Balkan  States,  least  of 
all  vc  Greeks,  would  veuture  to  quei>tiou  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the 
European  Areopagus;  and  we  must   therefore  prepare  to  see  Austria 
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at  Salonica  the  moment  that  her  justifiable  ambition  moves  her  ou 
that  errand.  In  auch  a  case,  wc  ai]tnit  that  vc  coant  for  very  little 
indeed  in  the  game  to  be  played,  and  that  it  i»  for  Au^ttria  herself 
to  choose  between  Trieste  and  Saloniea;  for  it  vould  he  infatuation 
itself  to  imagioe  that  she  would  long  be  allowed  to  liold  Ibe  Jilgean 
coast  without  pajiug  its  price  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Adriatic  port. 
It  is  for  Austria  to  decide  whether  she  prefers  the  unendiag  ricissi- 
tndes  of  an  eastern  composite  and  constantly  uuderrained  empire^ 
to  the  ancient  and  dignified  position  of  a  central  Europeaii 
monarchy,  able,  as  such  a  moDarchy  is,  to  secure  all  the  advantages 
of  the  actual  posseasioa  of  Salouica  by  the  more  sure  and  straight- 
forward means  of  a  close  alliance  aud  a  commercial  union  with 
Greece.  For  we  are  ready  to  concede  even  more  than  this  to 
Austria  on  condition  we  ludil  Salonica  and  the  liitc  of  Otdiris. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  for  Kii^laiid  to  consider  how  far  the  interests 
of  her  commurco  will  permit  her  tami;ly  to  Hubmit  to  the  seizure  of 
the  two  main  commercial  channels  of  the  eastern  half  of  Europe — 
CoDstautinopIc  and  Salonica — by  two  of  her  most  forniidiiblc  com- 
petitors in  the  East,  both  with  an  iucreasing  manufftctiirin<^  itulustry, 
Iwth  with   protective  tnrifi^,  and   ready  to  extirpate  Kuglish  goods 
from  the  face  of  Eastern  markets.     To  the   military  aspect  of  the 
(langera  thus  created  for  England,  I  have  already  alluded  ;  and  this 
aapcct  of  the  question  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
fts  the  seizure  of  Salouica  by  any  force  comiug  from  the  North  can  be 
■*'ctoed  by  the  mere  presence  in  that  port  of  a  few  English  ironclads. 
Coming  now  to  the  more  immediate  conditiun  of  affairs  in  the  East, 
onr  view  of  the  present  crisis  is  this :  The  Berlin  Treaty  had  established 
*    cerUun  order  of  things  which  was  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
one  of  the  minor  Balkan  Statcn.      For  Greece  in  particular  it  had 
(^i^ated  a  position  full  of  diiliculty  and  danger,  since  it  left  her  new 
''^ntier  in  the  stage  of  a  vague  skcttdi.      But  this  sketch,  following 
**  it  did  the   line  of  the  (^alamas  in  Epirus,  and  of  the  Salarahrias 
"*  Thessaly,  included  both  Jannina  and  Mctzovo  within  the  territory 
*"  Im  ceded  to  Greece,     Turkey  having  raised  objections,  the  Powers. 
P'^vaiicd   upon   Greece  to  defer  her  claim,  and  about   half  of  the 
**aiticd  territory,  with  Jannina  and  Mcttovo,  was  withheld  from  us. 


Ci 


'"eecc  submitted  to  this  injustice,  out    of  deference  to  the  wish  of 


Powers  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  although  she   had  already 


^***Tic  all   the  expenses  and  sacrifices  consequent  upon  mobilization, 

*^*1  had  prt^parcd  to  vindicate  by  force  of  arms  the  Berlin   award. 

*t  Greece  expressly  reserved  licr  rights  to  cluini  at  a  given  momcut 

^^  territory  thus  withheld.  Since  that  time  we  have  gone  out  of 
^^^  way  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  Porte,  and 
,  *   candidly  ailiuit  that  peace  was  imposed  on  u?,  not  only  as  a  duty, 

**'  as  a  manifest  interest.  It  enabled  us  to  develop  our  resources, 
^**»pletc  our  railways,  reorganize  our  military  forces,  and  bring  order 
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and  retrenchment  iuto  our  Bnances.  All  tliis  was  in  procew,  when 
the  Uulgai-s  took  it  ioto  their  head  to  eddgx  a  province  which  irai 
UBTCC  Bulgarian,  though  they  claimeii  it  as  such,  but  which  wai  in 
fact  a  kind  of  neutral  territory  for  Greeks,  Turks,  Bulgars,  Wallachs, 
and  Jews.  It  was  so  understood  at  Berlin,  and  1  caa  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  the  idea  of  an  cquilihrium — let  us  call  it  thus  for  want  of  a 
Ixsttcnrord- — between  the  States  then  formed  or  rcconstituted.was  fore- 
most in  the  deliberations  of  the  Powers.  Greece,  Seriia  and  Bulgaria 
were  so  delimitated  as  to  comprise  each  ahout  two  million  iobahi- 
tanta.  It  wns  clearly  iimlcrstood  that  the  Bulgarians  should  not  he 
allowed  to  obtain  a  predominant  intlucncfl,  such  as  was  claimed  for 
them  by  Kussia.  Lord  Beacons6cld,  of  all  the  plcnipotentiaricB 
present,  was  most  explicit  on  this  point;  indeed  he  had  dcx:idcd,  on 
that  memoral>le  Monday  eveuiug,  to  quit  Berlin  rather  than  accede 
to  the  demand  of  RuMia,  and  it  was  only  the  active  iotcrvcntion  of 
Prince  Bismarck  which  smoothed  the  difficulty.  Lord  Beacontfiold, 
who  had  been  the  least  favourable  to  the  claims  of  Greece,  rendered 
iu  fact  the  most  signal  service  to  the  Greek  race  in  Turkey  by 
frustrating  the  project  of  a  union,  whereby  a  large  Greek,  population 
would  have  becu  irretrievably  lost  to  Greece,  and  whereby  a  per* 
mancut  menace  would  have  beeu  established  for  the  future. 

l*riucc  Alexander's  votrp  lU-  lite  baa  destroyed  these  guarantees, 
and,  by  viulatin^^  a  most  impurtaat  clause  of  the  Treaiy,Iias  rvopcncd 
the  whole  question.  We  therefore,  in  common  with  the  Servians,  .^.m, 
have  a  perfect  right  to  renew  our  claims  simultaneously  with  tbe^^^J 
attempt  at  this  union,  and  to  obtain  advantages  corresponding  to  an _v  ^^^T 
that  may  he  accorded  to  Bulgaria.  On  principle  we  are  clcaiiy^KT 
opposed  to  thB  annexation  of  Kosteru  Kotunelia  by  Bul«;aria ;  for  tt^'^'t 
is  only  a  fresh  step  towards  the  rcalizatiou  of  General  Ignatiew'sc^  * 
Great  Bulgaria,  and  because  of  the  other  reasons  already  set  forth.  It*"  ^ 
is  puerile  to  taunt  us  with  jealousy.  It  is  no  jealousy  that  mo?es  u*_  ^^- 
It  is  elementary  political  foresight;  it  is  couimou  prudence  ;  it  is  thes.»  ■'* 
dictate  of  aelf-prcservntiou ;  it  is  the  wardiug  off  of  an  aaaiduoasljr^C'^ 
prepared  menace  to  our  individuality  aud  to  our  poftition  as  a  nation-^-*" 
in  the  East.  As  to  the  appeal  that  we  should  not  hinder  the  worfc^^'^ 
of  Christian  emancipation,  this  is  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the^^-'^ 
prompters,  and  abject  credulity  on  the  part  of  those  who  repeat  tbest^^*"* 
sonorous  but  empty  phrases.  Every  one  knows  that  Ea»tenu^=*' 
Aoumclia  was  already  practically  free  from  Turkish  rule— iodeed^^  "' 
so  free  and  so  ftiveii  over  to  Bulgarian  violence  and  ferocity,  that  thc^s^ 
beat  part  of  the  uufortuuate  Mussulmans  have  already  been  driven  oat^^^^ 
of  the  province,  while  the  Greeks  arc  suficrtng  such  indignities  ai 
the  hands  of  these  good  Chriatiaus,  that  iu  April  last  the  Greek  Con 
sulate  at  rhilippopolis  was  gutted  by  an  infuriated.  Bulgariau  mob,  tin 
Greek  flag  toru  down  and  iusultod,  aud  several  Greeks  ill-treated 
because  they  proiHiacd  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  King  Geor;ge — ^ 
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■ivilege  eojoycd  by  every  Greek  commuuity  in  Turkey.  Tbe  pages 
'  this  Beriew  wuulJ  not  aiiHlce  to  recount  the  persecutions  aulfcreil 
f  Greeks  aud  Turks  living  iu  Bul^nria  and  Eastern  Itoumctia.  I 
ould  simply  call  atteution  to  a  letter  addressed  to  T/te  Times  of 
ctobcr  20th  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Robiusoo,  an  Knglish  gentleman  passing 
iTDUgh  Bulgariav  aa  impartial  observer,  irho  gives  the  blackest  picture 
r  the  doings  of  these  amiable  people.  The  Bulgarian  emissaries 
olot  out  with  marvellous  self-complacency  that  Greeks  and  Turks 
re  actually  permitted  to  live  in  the  larger  centres.  And  iudeed 
[f.  fiobinsOB  states  that  "  the  merchants  and  petty  tradesmen  iu  tLe 
Jims  will  auQcr  uu  molestatiuu ;  but  iu  the  lone  country  villages 
be  Dulgarian  knife  will  literally  soon  be  at  every  Turki&b 
broat.  .  .  .  Let  the  Turks  go,  iu  the  name  of  Satanj  aay  the 
lulgariuna :  our  young  men  marry  early,  and  our  vromeu  breed 
ist;  we  shall  soon  fill  up  their  places.*'  All  thia  is  bo  per- 
eetly  natural  to  the  Uulgar  miud,  that  one  of  their  men  of  light 
isd  leading,  writing  to  the  Manclicstcr  paper  already  alluded  to, 
ivo«!i  with  perfect  equanimity  and  as  a  rather  meritorious  achicve- 
neat  in  national  development,  that  "  the  Bulgarians  of  Philippopolis 
jjrodaimcd  tlicir  independence  of  the  Greek  Patriarchate  at  Con* 
^tsDtinopIc,  and  appropriated  the.  ccclcsiatticnl  property  and  revenues 
af  the  diocese/'  tlicse  revenues  being  notoriously  Greek  endowments 
iccomulatcd  during  long  ages  of  Turkish  rule. 

It  is  with  thU  people  wc  have  to  deal — a  people  who  have  not 
BOTtd  H  5uger  for  their  own  emancipation,  and  ^rho8e  only  strategic 
spentious  vere  directed  against  the  purse-strings  of  their  liberators, 
the  Russians ;  for  they  hud  to  pay  to  the  liulgai-s  during  the  war 
uniious  prices  fur  what  any  other  people  would  cheerfully  have 
oSestd  gratis  to  the  poor  soldiers  who  fought  for  them.  And  we  are 
cihorted  not  to  baulk  them  of  their  present  magnanimous  ubjcct,  bat 
renuiu  quiet  and  look  ou  complacently  till  they  ore  quite  ready  to 
niTcb  into  Macedonia,  cross  into  Thrace,  and  seize  what  remains  of 
Greek  land !  With  ewxy  respect  for  those  who  have,  on  strictly 
bmuiitarian  grounds,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pouslflvists.wearenot 
{Rpued  to  do  this.  \Vc  prefer  to  face  their  taunts,  and  our  reason 
is  a  very  simple  one— wc  arc  not  minded  to  change  masters.  "We 
kite  withstood  the  cruel  and  martyrical  yoke  of  the  Turks  for  fonc 
IdDg  reuturies ;  ve  have  spilt  our  best  blood,  and  suffered  with 
fortitude  and  re»ignatiou  untold  wrong  and  every  kind  of  indignity, 
for  the  preservation  of  our  glorious  nationality  sud  in  the  hope  of  a 
retimi  to  libcrtj-,  not  for  the  prospect  of  a  frcs^lt  subjugation,  and  that 
to  tk  mercies  of  the  Uulgars.  If  we  are  still  to  have  masters,  then 
»e  |irtfcr  the  Turks ;  for  they  are  sinking  fast,  aud  they  at  least  offer 
a)  a  certainty  of  attaining  to  our  long-deferred  and  sweet  hope  of 
liberty.  Cut  from  the  Bulgars — and  for  the  matter  of  that  from  the 
Siuaiuia— we  can  Lope  for  no  riddance. 


people  to  TiBC  like  one  man — an  CDthuiiasm  nnpam 
glorious  days  of  our  war  for  indc})cndcncein  1821' — is  it 
of  the  iutcnsitT  and  sincerity  of  this  uprising.  We  f 
Europe  to  witness  how  wc  hiivc  Whftved  to  our  Muan 
men  in  Thcssaly,  whom  we  went  out  of  our  waj  tn 
roneiliatc,  and  for  whose  exclusive  and  exceptional  b 
even  modiBed  our  fuudameutal  laws.  We  hare  to  i 
nious  and  unprecedented  progress  which  Greece  hM  a 
of  almost  insuperable  difliculties  and  in  a  comparaUvi 
of  time ;  the  steady  increase  of  our  commerce  with  ] 
is  more  considerable  per  head  of  population  th&u  1 
Austria,  Spain  or  Italy ;  the  immcdiutp,  I  may  sa-y.  the 
formation  of  Thessaly  since  that  [irovincc  Itaa  been  ui 
— the  complete  net  of  roatls  which  cover  it  and  the  U 
which  traverse  it.  AVc  «tll  ask  Europe  aud  the  good 
concerned  with  Christian  emancipation^  whether  these 
titles  to  sympathy  and  support,  and  more  valid  evidei 
tion  and  progress,  than  the  work  which  seems  to  have  d 
the  attention  of  the  Bnlgars — pillaging  and  persecati] 
boundaries,  and  intriguing  and  interfering  beyond 
and  iu  the  name  of  God  we  will  go  forward,  as  our  fat 
before  us  in  1821,  in  opposition,  if  need  be,  to  the  w 
Europe. 

What  Greece  thinks,  what  her  people  desire, 
achieved,  and  what  we  shall  yet  do,  has  already  bee 
by  the  master-hand  of  n  great  statesman — Monsieui 
late  Premier  of  Greece,  both  in  his  speech  at  the  ba 
his  honour  by  his  countrymcu  iu  Londou,  and  in  his  i 
progress  of  Thessaly  since  her  union  to  the  motbfcr  o 
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1*iIK  change,  already  noted,  by  winch  the  thought,  of  our  own  day 
nppeara  more  mirrored  in  its  fiction  than  was  the  thought  of  a 
grnier  day,  i»  only  jiartially  explained  away  by  the  fact  that  wc  know 
&i  thought  of  our  own  day  better  than  the  thought  of  the  past.  It  is 
nil  the  reflection  of  a  chnngc  in  the  world  that  the  novel-writer  aims 
li  depicting.  In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  people  in  polite  society 
Hd  not  confront  prohlema  It  was  not  only  Itcreay.  but  bad  tsnttc,  to 
IDCttion  those  central  belief*  which  give  life  its  background ,  and  the 
irtiit  »'ko  sought  to  pamt  life  was  naturally'  led  to  accept  them.  But 
lov  that  these  beliefs  arc  denied  in  periodicals  which  may  lie  on  the 
ible  of  a  diguitary  of  the  Church,  the  mere  attempt  to  describe  tlie 
aterests  of  society  su'^gcsts,  whon  it  dc»P8  not  actually  introduce,  those 
prcat  questions  of  Whence  and  Whither  winch  haunt  the  abysses  of 
fcought.  The  change  which  in  this  respect  has  come  ever  the  spirit 
>fhteratnre  is  evident  even  in  a  writer  bo  recent  as  Thackeray. 
Hie  difiVrence,  which  we  cannot  but  observe,  between  his  fiction  and 
Jut  of  any  novel  we  have  to  notice  tu-day  is  due  to  the  fact  tbat  he 
ni  living  still  in  the  time  when  something  was  taken  for  granted. 
'iis  adherence  is  given  in  some  vague  way,  and  rather  as  an  Knglish- 
UB  than  as  a  Christian,  to  the  faith  of  the  past.  The  world  is  a 
eene  of  varied  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows;  it  is  not  to  him 
;lie  statement  of  a  series  of  problems.  But  be  was  the  last  great 
■liter  of  whom  we  can  say  so  much,  and  his  name  marks  the  close  of 
tona. 

The  most  powerful  story  which  has  been  published  since  our  last 
feriew— '*  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime,*'"  now  in  its  third  edition — strikingly 
brings  out  the  new  attitude  of  literature.  It  is  marked  by  a  total 
ilHtnoe  of  plot  and  incident,  and  of  the  kind  of  interest  which 
bu  been  usually  thought  necessary  to  novels ;  and  owes  its  interest 
M  the  fact  that  it  is  the  picture  of  a  state  of  mind  which  has 
met  these  problems  with  a  negative  answer,  and  Bnda  the  world  empty 
rfall  but  human  love.  Human  love  under  such  an  aspect  seems  to 
Zttaa  strange  now  intensity.  It  finds  a  vast  legacy,  as  it  were,  sud- 
kalr  put  at  it»  disposal.  Tlmt  craving  for  the  infinite  which  no  belief 
>r unbelief  can  repress,  losing,  as  far  as  consciousness  goes,  its  eternal 
itiject,  stimulates  imagination  to  create  one  within  the  limits  of  mor- 
«iity.  The  mother  who  believes  her  own  love  for  her  child  to  be  hut  a 
rap  from  the  ocean  that  surrounds  her,  can  but  acquiesce  in  all  the 

•  "Mr»,  K«itU*«Criin«."    By  M«.  W.  K.  Cliffwrd.    Beotlty. 
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appointments  of  stiprrmc  cnrc ;  llic  inotlicr  who  regards  her  owu  loi 
an  ultimate  and  original  reality,  finds  it  alavr  to  itself.  Mrs.  Cliffo 
heroine  learn»  that  tUe  disease  irbicli  is  preying  on  both  )ier  and 
child  is  to  make  her  its  JirAt  victim  ;  she  feels  that  tn  tlio  univcTHit 
110  parental  care  greater  than  her  own,  and  decidcn  that  thecrcaliut 
who  has  uo  Father  in  heaven  shall  never  miss  a  mother  on  eanli. 
We  cannot  aec  any  crime  in  the  overdose  which  ^ves  the  chiU 
a  painless  death,  from  Mr*.  Clifford's  point  of  view ;  Ka\  «e 
presume  that  she  intends  her  title  to  indicate  the  dilfercnt  mortl 
ideal  belonging  to  her  creed  and  that  which  it  is  to  supcrwU: 
Mrs.  Keitli  ends  her  child's  life  as  the  (lod  in  whom  she  has 
to  helicve  tikes  it :  she  gives  it  the  l>cst  she  has  to  give.  It  is  a  dceial 
of  unselfishness  as  absolute  an  that  of  the  Divine  appointment 
sClf-sacrifice  indeed  which  we  are  unable  to  associate  with  any  act  of 
the  Dirine  Being — she  deprives  herself  of  the  sweet  solace  of  dia* 
offices  of  3Ci"vice  which  are  her  heaven,  lest  tliey  should  be  niswd 
^vhen  she  is  not  there  to  give  them.  The  picture  would  be  much  moie 
perfect  if  the  sacrifice — and,  from  a  Christian  point  of  vica-,  the  sin— 
were  greater ;  if  the  tragic  act  were  not  all  huddled  up  in  the  fp«  last 
pages ;  if,  in  short,  the  author  had  been  less  tangled  by  the  inhehtoiiDr 
of  Christianity.  And  as  a  work  of  art  it  would  have  been  belter  if 
she  had  taken  pains  to  give  it  a  more  suitable  form.  The  fir<t  point 
an  artist  should  decide  on  ts  the  position  whence  his  picture  skonU 
be  taken,  and  an  autobiography,  which  could  never  by  any  po»«bility 
have  been  written  by  the  person  whose  history  it  professes  tg  be,  con- 
fuses the  reader's  attention  with  a  sense  of  false  perspective.  Tin 
author  probably  felt  that  the  agonizing  experience  of  a  mother  »bo 
watches  her  only  child  fade  before  her  eyes,  and  drea<ls  that  itin^te 
left  to  die  in  a  foreign  land  among  strangers,  conl J  never  be  concairrf 
by  any  one  but  a  mother,  and  that  by  putting  the  narrative  into  tlie 
first  person,  she  prescrvetl  a  sense  of  unapproachableacsa  in  tke 
mother's  feeling  which  would  have  been  impaired  if  the  stocywre 
told  by  some  one  else,  although  she  frankly  allows  the  impossibihtyof 
any  of  the  sentiments  and  events  it  narrates  being  actually  eommind 
to  writing  by  the  person  who  experienced  them.  To  this  artistic  Hw 
we  should  add  a  good  deal  of  tedium,  and  5ome  bad  taste  aud  rtn 
vulgarity  in  the  secondary  part  of  the  story,  which,  however,  eontuti 
one  well- conceived  character,  the  Jew,  whose  disinterested  sympntliv 
enables  Mrs.  Keith  to  make  her  last  effort  for  her  child's  life,  li  u 
curious  that  Mr*.  Clifford,  as  well  as  George  Kliot,  has  chosen  a  Jw 
as  the  type  of  delicate  generosity  to  women.  The  book,  we  mnt  idi 
is  of  a  less  polemic  character  than  our  eritieism  may  perhaps  sngROL 
its  title  being  indeed  the  only  indication  that  the  author  i-*  .iirarc  rf 
the  existence  of  opinions  antagonistic  to  her  own.  It  bus  cm 
attraction,  which,  to  the  present  critic,  outweighs  all  its  fliva  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view — it  give*  the  reader  a  sense  of  contact  witfcs 
character. 

Mrs,  Clifford's  novel  has  several  points  in  common  with  Law 
Malct's.*  TJolh  storie*  exhibit,  in  much  the  same  way,  the  inflacofe 
of  that  change  by  which,  in  our  day,  science  has  been  made  the  mooM 
of  literature.    They  reflect  the  curious  interest  in  disease  wliich  is » 
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nl  resolt  of  tarniag  for  inspiration^  not  to  the  models  of  literary 

alienee,  bat    to   the  ideas  of  physical  research.    Science  tarns 

vith  heightened  attention  to  that  abnormal  condition  irhich  ire  kuow 

Mdifease;  here  she  may  hope  for  unchrouicled  fuct  and  undiscerned 

aaauioo ;  her  keenest  interest  is  awakened  just  as   that  of  Art  is 

noTcrted  to  distaste,  and  an  epoiih   of  general   scientific  discussion 

inore  to  give  patholofjy  an  undue  position  in  litcratnre^ — a  position 

vfcicb  seems  to  us  to  exhibit  the  disastrous  influence  of  this  chaug;e 

nty  clearly.     The  only  immortal  irork  centred  in  the  description  of 

phjitcol  suflfcrin^— ihc  "Philoctetca  "  of  Sophocles — surely  exhibits 

Aefftilaipe  even  of  transcendent  genius  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 

nch  a  theme.     However,  a  critic  of  fiction  must  learn  to  chronicle 

rillioat  protest  the  changes  of  eontemporarj*  taste,  and  the  spirit  which 

fads  a  strong  interest  in  studying  disease  may  be  noted,  and  its  con- 

ioQ  with  the  genera)  deference  to  Physical  Science  acknowledged^ 

like  by  those  who  lament  the  fact  and  those,  if  such  there  be,  who 

oice  at  it.     The  two  novels,  which,  iu  tiie  latter  part  uf  this  year, 

^S5.  readers  have  most  favonrcil,  affurd  a  striking  llhistration,  at  Icai^t 

if  ihe  fact  itself.    Disease  in  both  appears  a*  the  tragic  Fate — intcusi- 

fjing,  la  Mr*.  ChlTord's  norel,  the  lovu  <if  motrher  to  cbihi ;  quenching, 

m  Lucas  Malct's,  the  love  of  wife  to  husband — in  the  first  casc^lLind- 

lii^  devotion  into  sclf-Bacrilicc ;  in  the  ticcond,  slackening  liking  into 

aicniuD.     3In(.  Keith  kills  her  child  becauiiC  she  will  not  let  her 

nffer;  Mrs.  Kndcrhy  lets  her  Inisband  die  bceausc  she  irill  not  endure 

to  suffer  herself.     To  those  antithetic  resemblances  we  may  add  a 

nmnion  want ;  both  t^tories  need  path(>!i,and  buth  lack  it  utterly.     In 

troth,  no  one  is  in  a  position  less  fnvonrahlc  for  rousing  that  stir  of 

•oft  and  yet  decp-seatiil  compassion  which  we  tlius  describe,  than  the 

■tudent  of  pathology  ;  the  muat  hcart^rcniling  fnctH  narrated  from  that 

point  of  view  leave  the  reader  nnmovrd.     Such  an  incident  as  that  of 

Mn.  Keith's  crime  would,  in  actual  hfc,    be    overwhelming   in   its 

pQner  of  e\citiug  aympaihy  ;  in  the  novel  it  sets  us  ti[jcnidaling  on 

■oral  problems  and  rin<^tioning  the  authority  of  traditional  precepts. 

And  this,  in   a   less  decree,  is    true  of  "Colonel   Eudcrby's  Wife," 

«luch  is  a  leas  powerful  novel.     Tiic  hern  (who,  by  a  curious  chance, 

bis  the  same  name  as   the  hero  of  Miss   Martincau's  only  novel) 

u  Que  of   the  least   pluj&iug   to  our    mind   of  ail   that    uumuroua 

pwp  of  heroea  which  are  modelled  on  Thackeray's  '■  Dobbin."     He 

il  lieeblc,  he    is  ungcntlcmanlikc,  insulting  his  old    love    when    she 

■Tpears  as   a  dowdy   widow ;  aud  his  only  striking  characteristic — 

W  derotion  to  his  wife — latrks  some  element  wliicii  would  make  it 

iaieKstia<r:   admirable   wc   thiuk    it  ia   not   intended   to   be.      But 

«iie  is  an  original  and  vividly  conceivcil   figure,  a  survival  of  animal 

■uUnctt  in  a  hcanttfiil  human  form,  rc.peliod  by  iill  that  appeals  to  the 

ttmpastton  of  an  ordinary  woman,  and  driven  into  ])rLitul  selii!<hnesa 

*li*a  she  discovers  that  her  husband  is  an  invalid.     Her  state  of  miud 

ii  one  much  Ic9«  uncommon  than  is  ordinarily  supposed   iu  a  society 

vlirrc  every  n-omaa  is  regarded  as  a  potential  nurse,  and  there  is  great 

truth  10  Nature  in  making  a  cliaracter  like  hers  attracti vc to au  elderly 

■oUiir.    The  author  shows  also  much  temperance  in  allowing  her  no 

MiorK  wbeu  her  hu»b.ind  has  fallen  a  victim  to  licr  demand  to  have 

■ll  tliiogB  made  bn;;ht  and  pleasant.     It  would  have  bccu  a  fatal 

wror  to  let  the  curtain  fallen  a  repentant  Jessie  Endcrby ;   and  the 
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vista  of  a  short  widowhood  and  a  rich  American  for  a  secoud  husba^^^ 
ifl  one  of  a  very  happf  appropriatcnc&H.     But  the  temperaiice  ^\}i^g-y 
Lucas  Malet  sltowa  iu  this  particular  is  curiously  lackin|;  clxwlm^i 
A  strain  of  what  is  violent  aud  uuuaturul  is  continually  breaking  inc^ 
a  narrative  ill  which  it  is  arlistlcalij- quite  out  of  place:  the  Isre'^ 
father  accuses  him  of  murdering  his  brother  with  no  reason  tue^t 
that  the  dead  son  was  the  favourite,  and  by  an  improbability  wtiicXm 
strikes  ns  as  even  (greater,  a  mature  widow,  proud  and  reSned,  icad^ 
for  a  male  friend,  aud  reveals  to  him  an  unrequited  attachment  for  ^ 
man  he  cannot  possibly  help  her  to  win.    The  latter  absurdity  ipod*. 
an  elaborate  character  study,  and  one  which  is  very  near  bcin^  effee— 
tive.     As  it  is,  only  the  heroine  stands  out  with  consistency,  «□  ort^. 
nal,  solid  creation,  unlike  any  other  heroine  we  can  call  to  miai. 
Wc  are  tired  of  protesting  against  imitations  of  George  Eliot ;  but  we 
cannot  bid  adieu  to  Lucas  Alalet's  "  Colonel  Euderby's  Wife"  witboat 
saying  that  none  of  the  many  essays  in  that  line  strike  us  as  so  uucb 
spoilt  by  the  cndeavout'  as  this  one.     The  undertone  of  ironical  redec- 
tion  which  runs  through  nil  is  not,  to  our  thinking,  very  admirable  ig 
the  original,  tliough  it  is  there  redeemed  hy  the  constant  sparkle  of 
wit;  apart  from  that  Mccompaninient  it  is  as  little  conducive  to  enter- 
tainment as  to  edification.     But  the  conception  of  the  story  is  one  of 
much  originality,  and  there  is  enough  power  in  its  working  ont 
make  us  desire  another  from  the  same  hand. 

From  modern  drawing-rooms  and  ball-rooms  wc  arc  called  twayl 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford,*  to  the  personages  and  events  of  more  tli 
2,000  years  ago,  and  in  the  case  of  his  hero  to  one  suggesting  a  fw 
more  remote  antiquity  even  that  this.     Mr.  Crawford  ha*  foUtwcd  i 
tradition  which  brings  Zoroaster,  the  Mosei  or  Mahomet  of  the  renin 
religion,  donn  to  the  comparative  daylight  of  Herodotus,  and  hu 
boldly  associated  him  with  tlic  great  Darius  in  rivalry  for  the  beartsf 
a  Jcvvish  princess,  Nehuslita,  who  has  been  among  the  captives  cairiid 
to  Babylon  and  has  met  Zoroaster  in  their  common  disciplcship  totb 
prophet  Daniel.     Whether  Mr.  Crawford  intended  a  parable  of  tb 
relation  of  the  Persian  to  the  Jewish  religion  we  know  not ;  if  he  did. 
the  C5tmn;;emcnt  of  ZoroaatCT  and  Nehushta  and  her  espousal  of  tb 
The  Great  King  in  preference  seems  to  us  an  inversion  of  tbe  tna 
relation   of  the^e   two   faiths,    which   surely   approached   more  ud 
more  closely  with  the  progress  of  time.     But  probably  Mr.  Crawfefd 
merely  intended,  in  the  selection  of  dim  and  remote  cbaractci^  to 
obtain  a  titting  sphere  for  the  representation  of  a  mysterious  \vAi- 
-  encc  transcending  all   known  laws  of   Nature  but  not  generiollr 
<listinct   from    them.     Even  those   who  believe  that   such  intluaiH 
actually  eiists  among  us  can  never  regard  it  as  equally  congenial  to& 
picture  of  our  own  day  and  to  one  o|>ening  dim  vistas,  and  auodateilia 
every  detail  with  ivhat  is  remote  and  unfamiliar.     Mr,  Crawford  b* 
himself  spoken  of  this  work  as  "  an  historic  drama,"  and  though  iti 
not  exactly  dramatic  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  woni,  it  m{ 
story  which  at  every  turn  suggests  the  etage,  to  which  its  gr 
scenery  and  eolosaal  figures  eminently  adapt  it.     The  finest  eceoe: 
the  book — the  sudden  and  mvAterions  appearance  of  Zoroaster  vsiA 
the  drunken  priests  iu  the  Persian  temple — reminds   the   reader  at 
•  "Zeroutsr:  att'oval,"    By  Murion  Crawford,    Londoo: 
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the  mysterious  sBcrament  of  "  Parsifal,"'  the  mystic  cop  being  recalled 
by  the  mystic  fire  wliicli   the  prophet  ealU  up  on  the  altar  where 
the    pollutC(1    fiames  of    earth    have    been    extinguished,    and    the 
syinlwlism  of  both  dimly  supjj^nstiiig-  a  common  ideal  of  faith.     The 
figure  of  the  great  Darius  strikes  us  as  painted  with  considerable  power, 
not  the  power  that  clears  the  brush  from  all  cotauring  of  our  own  day, 
and  dipping  it  in  the  hues  of  the  past  blend*  the  teaching  of  history 
with  the  grace  of  art — it  is  no  blame  to  Mr.  Crawford  to  say  tiuit  he 
docs  not  poeAess  a  genius  bo  extremely  rare  as  this — but  still  with  the 
poirer  that  gives  life  and  dcfinitcness  to  an  accurate  transcript  from 
the  record;}  of  the  past,  and  impresses  on  the  uiiiid's  oyc  nu  image 
sauctioned  by  liiston*.     The  jovial  carelessness  and  relentless  cruelty 
of  Barium  strike  us  &.%  both  historic  and  naluralj   and  though,  like 
Scott,  Mr.  Cravford  tunui  aside  from  the  rc[>rcBCutatiorL  uf  torture,  so 
much  more  effective  is  fiction  than  history  that  the  escape  of  Phraorte* 
the  Medc  from  the  cross  makes  us  realize  the  dillercncc  between  our 
feeling  and  that  of  the  past  with  regard  to  cruelty  more  vividly  than 
doc*  the  account  of  Herodotus  of  the  crucifixion,  after  the  takiug  of 
Babylon,  of  several  luindrcd  captives.     The   loves  of  Zoroaster  and 
Nchushta  force  upou  the  obRervatiou  of  the  critic,  because  they  do 
not  suggest  to  the  reader  the  i-emark  that  the  ideal  of  lore  is  not  less 
chaogcd  than  is  the  ideal  of  hate.     The  ancients  were,  with  regard  to 
pBSMOn,  ranch  more  in  the  condition  of  children  than  it  ia  easy  for 
Us  to  imagine ;  aud  yet  wltat  makes  it  diflicult  for  us  to  imagiuc  this, 
is  not  life  but  pictures  of  life.     Fiction  ha.s  to  answer  for  a  ecrtnin 
distortion  in  the  place  we  give  this  feeling;  centuries  of  romantic 
cleltucattou  have  made  it  ap])ear  the  focus  of  all  that  i^;  profound  and 
tender  in  the  humnn  heart,  all  thnt  is  poetic  nml  refined  in  the  human 
imagination;  and  in  reality  there  are  many  pcr.'ions  capable  of  a  life- 
long fidelity  and  unswerving  tenderness  who  have  never  known,  aud 
coiud  not  from  experience  know,  what  we  mean  by  pussion.     Modem 
fiction  teaches  us  to  regard  these  beings  as  exceptional ;  but  that  is  not 
'the  teaching  of  experience,  nor  is  it  the  teaching  of  those  writings 
■^rhich  take  the  place  of  fiction  in  the  ancient  world.     The  Greek 
dnuna  knows  nothing  of  wliat  we  mean  by  love ;  and  when  a  modem 
\rritcr  paints  love  in  the  auit-ient  world  he  inevitably  paints  something 
tuodern,  though  we  think  Air.  Crawford  has  gone  to  an  extreme  in 
this  respect,  and  that  to  justify  the  tone  of  his  narration  he  should 
liave  taken  a  mediaeval  subject.     Tlut  for  our  own  jiart,  so  long  as  we 
get  anay  from  the  present  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  nice  as  to  the 
chronological  accuracy  of  the  colouring  of  the  past,  and  Mr.  Crawford's 
i^niauce  at  all  ercuts  dues  for  us  what  nurely  all  desire,  and  what  for 
the  majority  is  possible  only  in  fiction — he  takes  us  "over  the  Uilb 
and  far  away."    The  story  touches  here  and  there  a  height  of  romantic 
pathos  and  even  of  solemn  grandeur  which  it  does  not  uniformly 
ao^est,  and  thongh  we  can  never  quite  forget  the  stage,  wo  do  not 
rememlK-'r  it  with  any  association  of  what  is  paUry  or  merely  external. 
It  ha«  also  the  great  merit  that  the  interest  steadily  rises  towards 
the  end. 

That  instinct  which  looks  on  "  the  past  "  as  a  whole,  is  a  true  though 
w>t  altogether  a  logical  one.    There  is  one  tense  for  feeling  in  looking 
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backwards  as  there  is  t<iv  historv.  Thougli  the  present  it  ft  mere  nune 
for  tbe  sword  cdjjo  that  dividwi  two  eternities,  yet  praeticallr  it 
ga,thcrs  iip  all  the  iiitcroscs  fif  those  who  live  on  the  outsidu  of  thJiigi, 
and  we  welcome  any  attempt,  to  reproduce  any  part  of  the  life  of  iht 
past  as  a  promise  of  escape  from  the  tHmsy  ephemeral  lire  that  llie 
average  novel  chronicles  and  fceda.  It  is  not  that  people  lired  Dm 
earnestly  in  times  past  than  they  do  now,  but  the  endeavour  todewribe 
their  life  must  he  more  earnest  than  are  ordinary  attempts  to  describe 
the  life  of  to-day.  We  cannot  (gather  up  the  superficial  iutcresu  of  tlif 
&JCCS  that  are  gone,  as  it  1%  hardly  pvicible  to  avoid  doing  by  outowa. 
For  this  niasiui  we  give  "  lu  the  Goldoti  Days,"  *^  which  lakes  ub  buk 
SUO  years  in^itcad  of  ;2,(iOO,  the  double  welcome  that  is  due  to  a  new 
work  by  the  author  of  "Donovan"  and  "We  Two,"  and  that  wp 
have  ready  for  auv  writer  of  fiction  who  opens  a  vinta  beyoud  tb 
reftion  of  the  mni^orn  drawing-room.  A  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
iU'iitoration  ennies  dangerously  near  the  cauvaa  of  Scott,  and  Edu 
Lyall  is  sometimes  unwise  in  necdlesily  provoking  the  compiriwii. 
She  chooses  one  or  two  scenee~an  iuten'iew  with  Chaile*  at  Wbitc- 
hall,  for  instance — in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  miss  Scott's  hrilltaiicr 
at  every  line,  and  these  scenes  are  perhaps  below  her  usual  level  Xj 
author  should  venture  near  any  Court  that  the  great  artist  has  osio- 
ciated  with  hia  glow  of  colour  and  brillianny  of  lij^fht  and  shade  That 
few,  broad,  sparkling  touches  in  Mhicli  he  sets  a  king  iHffore  M  «w 
inimitable,  and  auv  reprrscntatiun  of  royalty  after  bim  aecms  flat  and 
colourless.  Aim  ^liss  liyall's  picture  of  Charles  is  perhaps  a  liti^ 
flutter  than  it  need  be.  tShe  has  not  Scott's  power  (at  least  it  isnnt 
yet  developed)  of  divorcing  her  attention  from  her  sympathy ;  her  bent 
is  with  the  struggle  for  libt-rty,  and  she  cannot  take  |>aiu9  toraakeib 
foe  a  brilliant  fi^'urc.  It  has  alwavs  seemed  to  us  that  Scott's  pccabit 
power  depends  in  great  measure  on  his  mind  having  been  forced  ioto 
exactly  this  attitude.  His  imagiualiou  was  uu  one  side,  and  his  jii%- 
ment  on  the  ether.  Hence  he  wan  forced  to  be  dramatic.  The  k- 
mark  is  not  out  of  place  here.  We  would  urge  on  all  young  miUn 
(uud  the  horrible  suspiciuu  that  they  do  not  read  Scott  alnuMt  turn 
our  warning  to  a  dcnunriiitioti)  that  hist  moral  disintcrcstedDewiidie 
ideal  of  artistic  work.  If  they  would  be  dramatic  if  they  would  piut 
human  nature,  they  must  avoid  the  error  of  letting  approval  be  tbe 
measure  of  interest,  they  must  not  linger  over  the  character  in  wlicli 
they  would  have  found  an  example,  they  must  not  hurry  over  the 
charaeter  in  wiiich  they  would  have  fouud  a  warning ;  the  demaadnof 
Art  must  never  be  weighed  against  any  other,  and  the  Icpsoo  of  moti- 
lity, however  it  i^  conveyed,  muf>t  not  show  itself  in  any  incquahiii 
delineation.  But  while  we  must  own  that  the  novel  before  oi 
trat«8  the  opposite  method  from  that  of  Scott,  we  would  claim 
to  some  extent  exactly  that  feeling  for  history  as  something  more  i 
a  gallery  of  brillant  pictures,  which  was  what  Carlyle  miwed  in  ff 
great  ffUuw-cuuntryiuun.  The  hero  \s  entangled  in  a  plot  to  lutu  1 
Vuritan  cousin  whose  inheritance  his  elder  brother  hopes  to  gain,uid 
when  he  recoils  with  horror  from  the  treachery  which  would  nukf 
liim  a  witness  against  the  wctim  of  hia  brother's  cupidity,  he  is  hiniwJ/ 
thrown  into  Ncweatd.     Ud  to  this  uoiut  the  reader  fceU  the  iaenubic 
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rcminisceacc  b  misfortune,  but  Rftcrwards  it  is  different  Wc  can  all 
weU  imagtuc  the  course  of  the  sturj  in  the  baud&  of  Scott.  A  touch 
of  vigoroiiH  shadow,  a  vista  of  darkness,  and  tlien  a  eudden  deliver- 
ance, a  triumphant  escape  ioto  honour,  ilignitj,  and  heroic  distinction, 
without  a  touch  of  ignomiuy  or  of  fear,  and  only  just  so  much  endurance 
as  would  he  cnoiifth  to  bring  out  tltiunticss  courage  and  romantic  high 
spint.  To  onr  mind  the  picture  of  long  hope-crushing  endurance,  of 
Sickeriuf;  hnrd  tried  fortitude  and  personal  hutniliuttoii,  is  as  ranch 
truer  to  R  real  historic  fvcling  as  the  settingof  dialogue  and  accessory 
is  inftrior  iu  brilliant  distincLncss;  and  wc  tsuspect  that  the  reader  has 
a  better  notion,  from  reading  the  cx|H:ricuce  of  Misa  Lyall's  hero,  of 
what  a  prisoner  under  the  Restoration  had  to  suffer,  than  from  rcad- 
mg  that  of  the  hero  (to  take  a  contemporary  sketch  of  Scott's}  of 
"  PcTcril  of  the  Peak."  And  in  this  respect  the  novel  before  us 
provokes  a  comparison  with  Scott  in  his  own  line  and  fails  there. 
Our  tribute  will  perhaps  bo  misleading  to  any  one  who  will  not 
carefully  attend  to  its  limitations. 

1  suggest   one   other   remark.    The  central   fignro  of  this  novel, 
aa   far  as  interest  goes,  is  meant   to   be  that  of  Algernon  Sydney, 
and    the    plot    is    eutangled   with   his   jmlicial    murder,   while  the 
hero's   enthusiasm   fur  him  appears    intcudcd    to   he   the   key-note 
of  the  novel     Notwithstanding   the  fact   that   some  of  its    readers 
have  apparently  found  it  no,  wc  must  say,  and  wish  wc  had  t*pacc  fully 
to  justify  the  remark,  that  the  only  interest  wc  can  take  iu  Miss 
Lyull's  representation  of  Alzeruou  Syducy  is  as  affordiug  another  illus- 
tration of  a  principle  whica  fiction  constantly  illustrates  one  way  or 
another — the  principle  that  genius  is  no  fitting  object  for  art.     Wo 
use  the  word  gcuius  iu  a  very  wide  and  vague  sense ;  we  would  include 
in   it  whatever  gives  the  impression  of  moral  originality,  whatever 
•ttfcgcsts,  eveu  when  it  does  not,  as   iu  this  c:ise,   iiuply,  that   the 
character  roust,  from   its  own  force  and  size,  have  been  known  to 
history.    This  is  junt  the  miiterial  that  is  tempting  to  a  young  writer, 
but  it  is  the  material  which  the  true  artist  iesrus  tu  avoid.     Besides 
tlic  ohvinuti  fact  thst  yon  want  more  space,  more  colour,  more  contrast 
of  light  and  shade  to  puint  a  <^cat  man  than  a  amall  one,  it  remains 
true  for  those  who  can  gi^c  ail  thcKC  things  that  in  prupurtiuu  :is  a 
character  is  striking  and  massive  it  is  hard  to   put   upon   it    that 
stomp  of   individual  creation   without   which  there   is   no    effect  of 
literary  power  whatever.     Where  our  rule  seems  confuted,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  interest  of  learning  the  opinions  of  a  great 
writer  about  a.>;reat  mun  is  mistaken  for  the  pleasure  of  cuntcmplating  a 
work  of  art.     Tliu  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  failure  {aa  we  shotild 
conceive  il)  of  the  greatest  dramatic  gcuius  the  world  has  kuowu. 
Shakes i^K'ore  has  left  us  one  play,  associated  with  what  Mr.  Froudu 
hM  called  "the  greatest  name  in  history,"  and  "Julius  Ctcsar"  is 
one   of  his   lincet  plays.     But    iu   getting   rid   of  his   hero   in   the 
middle  of  the   play    he  ecenis  to   iix    frankly    to  ronfesx    his  puwer- 
UsftDess    to    communicate     tu    the    colof^sal    figure    any    impressive- 
nesa  that  wof  not  already  there.     And  we  should  suy  that  the  treat- 
ment was  quite    as  expressive  of  conscious  powcrlcsanees ;  surely 
Shakespeare  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Ci^ar  was  his  turn  for   braggadocio,  but  this  is  uhat  be  does   say. 
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The  failure  is  most  instructiTC,  but  wc  arc  hardly  Bllowed  to  coo  ^^ 
the  words  failure  and  Shakcspcni-c.  We  may,  however,  be  i>ennit-^^ 
to  join  those  of  aucccas  and  Scott,  aud  need  ouly  glance  abi^  j. 
galk'ry  of  brjlliaut  ttgures  to  note  the  abaencc  among  them  oC  ^^ 
figure  of  Buch  moral  iropressivcucss  that  all  others  must  be  paiuti'r/ 
relation  to  il^.  UdIcbs  Louis  XT.  ia  to  be  taken  as  an  exception,  Si 
nercr  attempts  to  paiut  a  great  mau  ;  every  character  of  firat-ratc  i,^^. 
porUmco  on  the  page  of  hiutory  appears  in  his  |>agcs  only  in  the  birfc- 
ground.  'VVe  catch  a  gltmp&e  of  KlizulKtli  and  uvea  of  Cromwell,  bua  i 
it  is  but  a  fugitive  glimpse;  the  furc.^uuml  is  given  to  pcrsouagatbo 
bring  no  overwhelming  historic  impress! venc**>,  and  all  his  xao^x 
suoccEsful  crcationB  arc  those  who  not  ouly  did  not  leave  au^tnoc 
on  tlic  records  of  a  nation,  but  could  not  possibly  have  d«ie  n. 
The  impression  of  vividness  which  he  leaves  on  the  reader  is  one  be 
creates  and  docs  net  find.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  otberi^lio 
seems  to  us  a  model  for  the  literary  artist,  and  we  would  gladiv  tec 
ouly  those  led  away  from  it  who  were  drawu  by  some  irrtsiitible 
in«iinct  poitititi^  to  exceptionable  Rvnipathics  and  power  to  cipresh 
them  ;  a  combination  extremely  rare  in  literature  In  speaking  of 
genius  it  mu&t  be  remembered  that  wc  have  uothing  to  do  nitli  the 
historio  Algeruon  Syilney;  the  kind  of  interest  irhich  Miss  Lva.ll 
needs  le  at  auy  rate  exactly  the  kind  of  iuterest  which  Scolt  avoided  ; 
whctliLT  ur  not  it  was  that  which  would  be  allotted  to  Sydney  oa_ 
the  page  of  history,  it  is  that  which  he  needs  as  the  central  fi^rci 
a  romance.  Our  waruiug  is  ouc  of  wider  application  than  may; 
first  appear ;  it  wonW  sift  fiction  of  much  that  is  inappropriate  nr 
unsuitable  in  portraying  not  less  the  life  of  our  day  than  that  of  ll 
|)a»t;  and  only  our  narrow  limits  preclude  us  from  illustrating  il 
importance  in  the  case  of  many  other  fictions  besides  that  which,  fr 
the  hopes  it  raises,  we  Iiave  thought  best  worthy  of  forming  il 
occasion. 

We  have  left  ourselves  space  to  say  little  more  of  the  last  novel  *i 
an  author  snatched  away  from  certain  popularity  than  that  it  doc» 
not  contain  a  page  that  is  not  eminently  readable,  in  which  enry 
reader  will  agree  with  us,  and  that  il  dues  not  contain  a  single  ^*S*^' 
that  is  eminently  remcmberablc  (if  we  may  coin  a  tnuch-uccdcat  word)  , 
in  which  we  should  think  most  critics  would  agree  with  ua.  We  ne^<3i 
give  no  hint  of  the  character  of"  a  story  which  has  by  this  time  bcc^Oi 
rend  by  most  novcl-readcre,  aud  would  merrly  advise  any  exccptioa^kJ 
specimen  of  the  class  ulio  has  not  yet  perused  it  to  follow  the  e:(ampBji( 
of  his  brethren.  The  book  leiwes  a  curiously  piebald  impression 
the  mind.  The  narrative  itself  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  what  uarratii 
fchould  be  iu  point  of  style,  and  two  of  the  characters  are,  or  rather 
character  in  two  editions  is,  ori;;inally  conceived  and  delicately 
firmly  painted.  Uut  where  auything  of  tlie  nature  of  tragic  power' 
requirni  we  feel  we  are  dealing  with  puppets,  and  the  freater  [>art 
the  story  requires  tragic  power.  The  interest  never  collapses,  beeat 
tho  narrative  has  that  rapidity  which  carries  the  reader  over  a  tut^N 
blank  of  dramatic  interest,  but  the  moment  we  quit  the  bacbcloa 
brothers  aud  their  friend  the  Kev.  Sylvauus  Mordlc,  we  care  for  n^ 
personage  in  the  talc.    However,  we  care  a  great  deal  for  them.    "'^'^ 
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only  oilier  figures  which  stand  out  itom  the  canvas  in  any  degree 
arc  the  Calrioistic  maid  who,  bclicring  her  own  fate  to  lie  among 
the  condemned,  takes  upon  herself,  in  it^  literal  scilsc,  the  task  of  tlio 
amc  tUxiiin/c ;  and  the  villaiu,  nrhom*  in  pursuuaci;  of  this  belief,  she 
docs  not  hesitate  to  mimitr  in  order  to  save  her  helovcd  mistress 
from  his  persecution.  The  villniu  is  rather  clever  in  a  stagey  point 
of  viev  aa  a  villaiuj  but  as  the  husband  of  au  interesting  yuucig  lady 
he  is  absurdly  impossible,  and  ire  cannot  understand  why  no  pains 
were  taken  to  make  him  a  conceivable  object  even  of  girlish  infatuation. 
And  wc  should  sny  that  the  belief  in  election  and  reprobation  lay 
in  a  region  where  the  author  was  too  little  at  home  to  borrow  hia 
modchs,  although  the  conception  of  the  Calvinistie  nniitlercss  is  origiual, 
and  uceds  only  a  stronger  power  of  sympathy  either  with  faith 
or  unbelief  to  have  been  powerful.  JJut  that  power  would  probably 
have  been  associated  uith  other  tjualities  which  would  have  nmdc 
"  A  Family  A6air  "  a  different  novel  altogether,  and  probably  one  less 
entertaining  and  popular. 

3vLU  'VVKDcwoon. 


II.— GKNEEAL  LITERATURE. 


fiiOOBAPnY. — Mr.  Kcevc  has  been  able  to  publish  the  Second  Part  of 
"The  Grefillo  Memoirs"*  sooner  than  was  generally  cxpcctedj  and  to 
do  so  without  making  more  than  a  few  inconsiderable  omissionsout of 
delicacy  towards  persons  still  alive.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  as 
satisfactory  as  it  is  obvious;  the  i>re8ent  instalment  of  the  work  rlcaU 
with  a  new  reign,  in  which  political  and  social  life  has  been  much  freer 
from  scandal,  and  Mr.  Greville  Iiad  fewer  facts  to  record  that  anybody 
would  be  olleuded  to  hear  repeated.  These  volumes  thus  enable  us  to 
mark  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Victorian  era,  and  if 
they  arc  in  s»omc  way  less  spicy  than  their  predecessors,  thej-  are  jnst  as 
entertaining  for  the  gossip  and  auecdotcs  they  coiitain,  and  just  as 
important  as  a  mirror  of  the  current  political  feelings  of  the  time. 
Thedescriptiouof  the  young  (hicen,  and  her  Consort,  and  her  diuuer- 
parties,  and  the  little  worries  and  mistakes  of  her  coronation  ecre- 
tnony  will  naturally  attract  the  greatest  interest ;  but  many  good  things 
arc  told  of  Wellington,  Macanlay,  and  almost  every  other  important 
politietau  of  the  day.  Another  instalment  of  the  journal  yet  remains 
for  publication.— CyelopiL'dias  are  only  too  apt  to  fall  vexatiously  behind 
in  the  matter  of  punctuality  of  puhlicatiou  of  llieir  sneccssive  volumes, 
and  it  is  evidence  of  the  energy  and  thorough  eflieicncy  of  the  editorial 
management  of  tlie  new  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "t  that 
its  jirat  four  volumes  have  now  appeared  each  ct  its  projected  time, 
and  each  as  satisfactory  as  the  others ;  and  we  may  tlicrefore  reckon  as 
confidently  on  receiving  a  new  volume  otit  once  a  quarter  as  upon  any 
of  the  quarterly  reviews.     The  present  volume  comes  down  as  far  as 
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Bibcr,  and  contains  articles  on  Kerlieley,  by  Mr.  Irfslic  St  ^ 
Bcntharo,  by  Mr  Jolin  Macdonell;  Merrick,  by  Mr.  Austin  Dgb*!^*' 
Bctterton,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight.  Great  care  and  much  on^uu/' 
investigation  of  anthoritiea  continue  to  be  spent  on  even  the  lew. 
known  names.  No  work  of  the  kind  has  ever  wen  Ircttcr  done  — Uc 
lives  of  llobcit  Motlat,  the  famous  African  missionary,  and  his nift, 
written  by  their  son,  Jlr.  John  S.  Moffol,*  form  an  inspiring  reconl  of 
calm,  brave,  wise  work,  and  will  find  a  place  of  value  in  the  honourej 
shelf  of  mi&aionary  biography.  The  central  interest  of  the  worklic* 
of  course  in  AEoiTat's  labours  amon^  the  natives,  but  some  of  liie 
glimpses  .given  of  his  early  days  and  of  the  people  from  whom  be 
aprang  arc  very  attraL'tive ;  and  his  views  about  our  policy  in  SwU 
Africa  will  receive  the  attention  they  desprvc,  whether  men  agree  with 
them  or  no.  The  biographer  has  done  his  work  with  reverrnt  care  uul 
in  a  Rtraightforward,  unaffected  style. — Mr.  Charles  Mackay  has  wriiici, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Founders  of  the  American  Kepublic,"t  \ 
series  of  short  popular  biographies  of  Washington,  Adama,  Jeffcrwo, 
Franklin,  and  Madison,  and  appended  a  conchuting  chapter  oa"llic 
Dangers  of  Ultra- Democracy,"  in  which  he  thinks  the  rock  ahead  of  die 
American  Uepnblic  m  the  luiitof  territory,  which  is  commonljr  tluwglit 
to  be  a  specially  monarchical  failing.  None  of  the  live  fouodcn  of 
the  Kcpublic  were  very  sure  of  its  durability,  and  it  has  certainly 
outlived  greater  dangers  than  the  rock  descried  by  Mr.  Mackay;' 
bis  reasoning  on  the  subject  will  aflord  some  food  for  reflcetioa,  eeJ' 
his  account  of  the  several  fatlitrs  of  the  Great  Democracy  will  be 
found  fresh  and  stimulating  reading. — A  more  satisfactory  booktliBa 
"  Eminent  Doctors"^  cunhl  not  be  easily  recommended,  eapcciallv  fo 
uu professional  perusal.  It  goes  over  the  whole  field  of  En^li^ 
medical  heroes  from  Linacre  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  Sniwtuitial 
biographical  details  are  given  ;  but  the  author's  power  of  stating  tin 
CMcntial  eonlribution  of  each  of  hi?  worthies  to  the  acicnce  of  heklit? 
deserves  particular  recognition.  Mot  so  long  as  mouograpbt,  uul 
fuller  than  the  dry  articles  of  dictionaries,  his  lives  of  put  sui 
present  great  worken*  liave  just  such  treatment  as  create*  interoteJ 
and  intelligent  apjirccialion  of  their  labonrs.  Mr.  Bettanj'i 
style  is  of  that  sound  kind  which  fulfils  its  purpose  without  deinandiii» 
special  attcutiou  to  itself. — Mr.  Andrew  long's  new  series  of  "Eagliifc 
AVorthifs^'  opens  auspiciously  with  a  very  fresh  and  uatercstiug 
accouut  of  Charles  Darwin,  by  Jlr.  Grant  AUeii-^  Darwin's  lift 
having  becu  singularly  devoid  of  outward  incident,  the  book  is  naUuallT 
taken  up  for  the  most  part  with  his  work  and  opinions,  and  of  thoc 
Mr.  AUen  contrives  in  the  brief  space  at  hit)  dixpos&I  to  giro  as  c(ar 
and  adequate  an  exposition  as  any  one  can  desire.  But  under  tbc 
savan  Mr.  Allen  deUghts  to  find  the  man,  and  to  show  tis  the  «iogiiUH| 
pure,  elevated,  and  human  character  of  the  great  biologist 

Miscellaneous. — "From  Shakspcarc  to  Pope'^  H  is  the  title  oft 
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course  of  lecturea  wliich  Mr.  Gossc  has  delivered  at  Cambridge  and  in 
Ainciica,  atid  wliich  have  for  their  object  to  e\plaia  the  causes  and 
pheuomena  of  the  rise  of  classical  jioetry  in  Kngland.    The  subject  is 
comiiaratively  fresh,  and  carries  us  over  pleasant  fields,   which  are 
probably  less  knuwu  tiiaii  vc  make-believe  them  to  be.     Mr.  G-osse  is 
an  excellent  guide,  and  throws  much  charm  and  stimulus  into  his  dia- 
cussioD  of  the  subject.     His  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  we  owe  our 
classical  poetry  to  Waller,  but  what  Walter  owed  it  to  nobody  can  well 
say. — Professor  Bnll's  "  Story  of  the  Heavens  "  *  is  a  model  of  exposi- 
tion, at  ouce  exact  enough  for  the  scientific  and  popular  cuuuj^h  tur  the 
general  reader.    It  goes  over  the  whole  ground  of  astronomical  science 
with  equal  fulness  of  detail  and  adequacy  and  lucidity  of  explauation, 
aad  describes  all  the  latent  discoveries  of  the  ttpectroscope  as  welt  as 
the  tclcsco|JC.  Astronomy  is  one  of  the  most  fasrinaiing  of  the  sciences, 
and  a  lietter  guide  to  it  could  not  be  desired  than  i'rofessor  Hall. — A 
scientific  work  of  a  difl'erpiit  nature  from  Dr.  Ball's,  but  likewise  most 
valuable  in  its  way,  is  a  "  History  of  Cholera  in  India,''  by  Deputy 
Surgeon- General  II.  W.  Uellew,  C.S.l.,t  who  was  secretary  of  the 
apecial  committee  appointed  by  the  Indian  Government  in  13S1  to 
inquire  into  the  prevalence  of  cholera  iu  the  Punjab.     The  present 
■  work  is  based  partly  on  the  results  of  that  iurcjitigation,  but  partly 
also  on  special  reports  from  the  other  provinces  of  India,  and  it  contains 
a  great  mass  of  important  evidence  bearing  on  the  history  ami  pheno- 
mena of  cholera  in  India.     The  chief  conclusions  the  author  reaches 
are,  that  there  is  a  tricuuial  periodicity  in  the  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
in  that  country,  and  that  they  arc  connected  with  climatic  conditions  and 
especially  with  the  nntni-c  of  the  rainfall. — -Sir  Kdmuncl  l)u  Cane  gives 
ns  an  admirable  account  of  our  prison,  couvict.  and  reformatory  systems 
in  a  handbook  on  "The  Punishraeiit  and  Prevention  of  Crime"  he  has 
contributed  to  Macmillan's  "Citizen  Series."     It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  for  the  last  five  years  our    prison  population  has  been 
decidedly  fewer  than  it  has  ever  before  been  known  to  be.    Sir  Kdmnnd 
has  found  from  pri&ou  and  poor-law  statistics  since  1^51  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  and  the  number  of  paupers  in  this  country  regu- 
larly increase  and  decrease  together  in  cycles  of  three  years;  but  even 
Bus  curious  periodicity  has  stopped  during  the  last  live  years,  and  a 
^miformly  low  level    has  been  obscn-cd. — General   lirackcnhury  has 
judged  aright  in  beUevin<f  that  the  advance  of  the  river  columu  of  the 
Intc  Nile  expeditionary  force  through  a  luindred  miles   of  e&taraets 
and  rapids  in  an  enemy's  conntry,  possesses  sufficient  interest  and 
importance  as  a  military  operation  to  dcsenrea  permanent  record  from 
a  competent  authority ;  and  uo  one  can  be  better  qualified  to  write 
such  a  record  than  himself,  who  commanded  the  column  after  (ieueral 
Earle  was  cut  down  by  his  side.     His  account  of  the  advance,  just 
published  under  the  title  of  "Tlie  River  Column,"  J  has  therclbre 
considerable  value  as  au  authoritative  deaeriptiou  of  a  military  ojiera- 
tiou  followed  with  {;^cat  interest  at  the  time;  and  the  general  publii;  will 
fiud  it  not  only  more  exact  and  full  than  previous  accounts,  but  also  just 
as  readable. — To  fallow  Voltaire's  lead  in  tryiug  to  prove  that  our  master 
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epic  poet  was  not  original,  oa  the  Rev.  Geoi^c  Rimiindsoii,  M. 
in  "  Milton  and  Vondd,"  "  is  neither  useful  nor  warranted.    It  may  be 
odmittctl  that  there  u  a  probability  of  thofiii^lishman  knowing  some- 
thing or  the  Dutch  nontpmpnrary  author  of  "  Lacifor  "  ami  "'  Samson/' 
but  it  18  a  tlioroiigh  misunderitnndinj*  of  what  great  poetry  tia.4  been 
to  draw  conclusions  of  plagiarism  frQia  po&sagcs  of  dim  paralldiHin. 
There  were  many  attempts  tu  tell  the  story  of  Faust  before  Goethe; 
anil  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy  "  was  only  the  best  of  a  wholo  scries  of 
nimilfir  visions.  The  Hebrew  tales  of  Adam  and  Eve  or  of  Samson  are 
eomraon  property  ;  and  as  in  preaching  from  the  same  texta  cliBercQt 
minds  will  follow  \i  similar  course,  so  poets  must  touch  the  same  groand 
in  beautifying  anyoriginal  legend  or  piece  of  hbtory.  The  onlycariodty 
of  literature  connected  with  this  unnecessary  volume  is,  that  an  edu- 
cated mind  should  have  miscoucvived  so  far  the  purpose  and  meaning 
of  the  highest  i>octry  as  to  raise  at  all  the  question  of  Milton's  hdpi 
himself  from  Vondel'a  dramas. — Tberc  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of 
interest  and   value   of   "The  Literary   llcmains  of  Charles   St 
Calvcriey,"  t  and  the  memoir  which  forms  part  of  the  work,  if 
very  reinarkahlc  for  the  accuracy  and  skill  of  iis  stylo,  has  at  lca»t  \ht 
uotc  of  warmest  fnendship.     Calvcriey,  with  all  his  personal  gnooi 
and  rather  refiuuil  form  of  intellectual  wit,  will  have  to  take  bis  p-Jace 
among  the  numerous  elassof  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  whose  promlji(v 
was  great  and  whose  performancea  have  been  but  jjoor  apology  to  .Voiur^ 
for  their  fine  original  faculty.    But  for  what  Calvcriey  was  able  to  At^ 
those  who  have  the  right  feeling  in  literature  will  be  grcntly  thaniliiy* 
though  it  is  mclanehoU'  lo  think  that  such  a  mind  has  not  done  taor^* 
to  cliccr  and  aid  his  fellows.     Greek  and  Latin  verses,  or  cr«  fl». 
leaves,  were  but  clever  introductorics  to  what  should  have  comciirDin 
nuc'h  talent  and  o|)portuiiity. — Professor  Wallace's  "  Farm  Live  Stoii 
of  Urcat  llritain  "  J  is  a  general  handbook  of  stock-farming,  ducnUu^ 
the  principles  of  breeding,  the  different  varicucs  of  stock,  and  tW 
management  in  health  and  disease.     The  book  has  tbc  advaDU{e  (f 
licing  short,  and  written  in  language  which  any  fnrmfir  may  wtiia- 
stand,  and  it  ought  to  prove  very  useful. — Mr.  IVrcy  Fitzgerald  lai 
collected  the  passages  of  dramatic  criticism  scattered  thron«!i  the 
writings  of  Charles  Lamb,  and   published  them  in  u  single  valine 
nndcr  the  title  of  "The  Art  of  the  Stage." §    These  criticiiroiut^ 
often    full  of   insight,  and   cvnn  when  most  whimncal    sre  »1 
charming;  and  many  renders  will  bo  ^ad  to  have  them  in  tbit 
jicctcd  form,     Mr,  I'itzgcrald  adds  to  them  a  commentary  of  bis 

on  some  of  the  principal  points  of  histrionic  theory  tbat  are  *"■"->'« T 

upon  by  Lamb ;  and  while  not  going  so  far  as  Lamb  in  some  thiugi. 
cosdcmns  the  present  overdoing  of  stage  Boenery,  and  oontcudt  lli' 
no  more  scenery  is  wanted  than  so  much  suggestion  as  will  beljilh* 
imagination  of  the  audience  to  work  for  itself. 

*  "  Milton  aod  Vondol  i  a  Curiosity  of  Litcntni*.**  Ity  Georga  EdnuradwK  KJ.^ 
Ist«  Frlloff  &B<1  TatflT  »f  tlnisrnfiso  Collogo,  Oicfgrd,  Most  of  Xartliolt,  iftMh>T~ 
IxNidon  ;  TrUbner  A  Co.  ^^^ 
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DISENDOWMENT. 


'  I^HE  "Tjurning  question  "  of  the  day  might  well  aeem  to  he  by  this 
~*-  time  almost,  or  altogether,  exhausted  ;  the  argumeuta  ou  this  aide 
and  on  that  to  liave  been  threshed  out  to  the  last  grain  of  vheat,  the 
lost  particle  of  chaff.  If  I  avail  myself  of  the  offer  of  the  Editor  of 
*-ne  CoxTEMPORARV  IIevtkw  to  Ict  mc  sftj'  ill  its  pages  what  I 
"*ave  been  uuable  to  wy  elsewhere,  it  is  because  I  find  myself  in 
"le  present  instance,  not  for  the  first  time,  unable  to  enlist  myself 
"'•'ithaut  reserve  under  either  leader  in  the  conflict,  compelled,  in 
STeatcr  or  less  measure,  to  adopt  the  " parir  prr  se  sfaacf"*  which 
"*s  in  every  age,  before  and  after  Dante,  been  the  portion  of  those 
^'"o  would  not  echo  the  cries  of  parties,  and  who  sought  to  avoid 
'be  falsehood  of  extremes. 

I  have  no  wish,  however,  to  take  ray  place  among  the  trimmers,  the 

^^vorcni,  the  waiters  upon  Providence,  the  "  i^ioUuscoua  politicians.** 

^  ^ill  say  at  once  that  I  sliouM  look  on  the  Biscstablishmcnt,  and 

y^^  mnrc  on  the  Diacndowment,  of  the  Church  na   a   great,   thongli 

probably,  not  an  irreparable,  misfortune  for  tlio  English  people  ;  that 

■*■  cannot  conccirc  any  combination  of  circumstances,  short  of  such  a- 

***KC  as  would  make  the  English  Church   what   the   Irish   Clmrcli 

.  ^^  in  ]HfiH,  in  whicb  I  could  do  otherwise  than  vote  against  it,  and 

^_  Compelled  to   **  accept  the  inevitable,"  do   otherwise   than  accept 

**tU  a  protest.     What  1  most  deplore  is  that  the  virus  of  opportunism  t 

**ctns,  in  this    matter,  to    hare    emasculated   the  cnergicB   of    our 

•  '*  So  'twill  be  well  for  tlicc 
A  party  to  luve  mnAv  tlti^e  hy  thyKlf." 

Daktk,  frtroJ,  xvii.  8!*.     (I^ogfellow. ) 
i"  Mr.  GUdatonc'a  tlirou  utteraaoce  oa  lliv  DUcBtablutunotit  (in««ti6n~t1te  MuiifMb^ 
**«  Irtter  to  Mr,  Boswortli  Smith,  uml  tlio  xpeaoli  o(  NoremW  11  at  Ediabwijh-- 
""EgMt,  it  ukcn  in  l!ieir  prdiwc  ■diucDcaauil  with  a  tiiffit  anioant  of  muling  bvtwMIl 
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statesiDcn,  that  those  ttIio  ongbt  to  lead  sccm  cooteot  to  folkti 
is  perfectly  tniu  that  uo  etatcsmau  can  resist,  as  tbiugs   are,  tbej 
of  the  people  as  declared  by  an  ovcrvrhclming  majority  of  iLe  IJ 
of  ComiBoos,  aucl  I  cau  uudcrstoud  a  !)tati.-smau  thiukUig  it  Ixut 

Uie  l!n«s,  anotliiT  «xp1ination  of  hit  action  tliui  thti  morv  opportmunn  which  1 
condvinui-il.  -  It  I  uiay  vvnturu  lur  a  inoumat  uivutolly  tv  ))itt  layBvK  iuto  bti  ' 
ami  W)  en<i«avour  to  t!unk  bia  thouglita,  I  iilcture  hia  ijoeition  nrior  lo  tho  6m  ef 
utt«nuiL-e«  aomuwhat  a«  follows: — Ho  Lna  rotiim«a  from  an  Norwsv  ohiot  .,^ 
mwwod  atrvugth,  The  vymptoms  tbst  tbrvaUtiod  roicQ  ■ml  gvncrel  awUli  t&  lb 
okrlicr  MTt  of  tlw  yi'ur.  Am]  mmlothc  pronpcct  of  retirement  nearer  tluA  it  ktd««s 
been  b^or«.  liare  (lisn|t^(^n'd.  Ont  wkoM  life  liiui  bi>en  ajxrit  in  unrvtBitting  Uhw 
oould  not  bring  tiimielf .  whiln  it  mm  yvt  "  mIImI  toiiaj,"  Aod  tJt«n)  waa  tb*  povg  4 
workiiifT.  tv  retire  fruin  tho  wi-rld  likc(.'liiLrIc«  V.,  or  toinalic  tLo  "  gnmd  rd ail " br 
wUchap0|te, othcrvi.-'eblnnieleu,  wiw  ondetnnuit  ltyT>aiiU' ton  iil«3cin  liia  "tdme." 
The  work  ua  which  lie  hftd  L-ntawd  iu  1880  vraa  still  tncoui|ilet<!.  It  hftil  brFB  tua 
out  of  his  own  h:L[|[1ii,  am]  tho»B  of  hi*  juuty,  by  ciii«  of  tli«  choQCe*  of  |>o!itiiiJ  Ut. 
For  tlio  Hko  of  tLit  |j«rty.  nud,  from  his  puiot  vf  ^-icw,  uf  tho  country,  it  vu  *il]  m 
malte  an  tlTfirt  t(>  reccver  the  pr#itioD  liu  lind  Inal.  And  inieh  a  man.  in  kigIi  k  UMli^ 
cantemplittiuiii  the  hut  Ktafju  uf  Jiii  ]H)litk-a]  life,  itii^tht  uatomtly  a«pir«  uotonijtDbt 
the  reDOQoiter  of  th«  diriaions  of  his  own  pftrty.  but  to  ftrert  the  dAngi.Ti  of  rirfu 
ooLliaon  tfctwMn  oppoiin^  force*,  tif  which  tb»  projibetic  insight  of  old  cx|ics{(ntt  hd 
him  to  think  aa  only  too  prohahlt.  H«  hail  in  tho  aiiltinm  nf  Ijut  y»r  plajrtd  Ikt 
p»rt  uf  M  pv«ce[u&k«r  nt  &  time  when  Kii;tUiiid  wAk  luuir-  ut^rly  on  tbo  Mak  rf 
n  rcvolutiou  th»ii  nhe  hw  been  since  tb«  Uoiuo  of  Lords  lhr<-w  out  the  Rdtfli 
Bi]lofl5:il.  A  more  rv<;kleart*tesiiittD,  hunt  on  "ending"  rather  thsn  "latuiitfP 
might  h^vo  piit  himec'lr  hI  the  hend  of  a  movcmnint  which  would  have  iwrpt  mj 
all  obstnictiut).  ami  »htui»ed  au  i»ituc(Uat«  victory,  the  oonanjuenot*  of  which  totfcit 
he,  nor  any  ouc.  could  forvcast.  Ur.  GUdatons,  «a  we  know,  did  iircciaely  the  sfipaili 
of  this.  "With  A  iii)o<l  <«*oiitia]ly  cvoliitioonry  in  ita  rhanLct«r,  rAthcr  titan  irndi- 
timiary,  natural  foi'L-ri  itDd  tendencies  nii>ili6ril  hv  hi*  cjivinKimcnt,  "  wiiletiinailovlj 
dov-D  frvui  jiriKViJcat  lo  preceileut,"  hriucinu  forth  "  tbiujt*  new  and  oM  "  UVSlW 
treasiire -hfrnee  of  LIh  i x r'Uiien{>u.  he  a))]«arcd  tn  the  character  of  %  peaoeinaktr,  UtiU 
tJ>rou|;;!i  tUu  toiLventiuiialitiM  of  jiaity  lo  <siti\f  to  an  honoarahle  ronoMrirtf  wtik  h 
oppoufiitK,  evnn  tbi>utih  in  an  dtjine  ha  wimmleil  tho  mora  eitmnie  aectwea  o(  tii 
eiip['<irti.Ts.  The  tveiilt  of  tlicio  efforts  maile  thu  year  1884  aii  anntu  miniMiia 
Kngliiih  hintoxy.  It  ia  no  wild  bypotli^siH  to  oamitno  the  continuaiici.'  iif  tliat  t'inpMs 
the  i>re>etit  itisliBce.  lie  (ci-l*  lliat  the  tuj^ht  i«  tumiiitK  ;  be  deaires  alMH o  ill  ihii^ 
that  the  at'i^i^t  of  hi*  KTit  mny  ri»t  Im  ^t'lrmy.  His  fuon<l  of  rninil  may  ba  dotcnWli 
thftt  of  OBS  who  Itill  (loirca  cvncvrdit*  with  everybody.  That  dcatrc  ia  tbwiRnl  bf 
unliioua  ngnsofctiniinji  tuniiilts.  There  laawhiatlinzof  wiiid-->,  aiuI  theatonaypM 
are  secit  Uiiuu  UiQ  wivter*.  Mr.  Ouiiiherlititi'a  Hpei'dies  in  StoUaud,  tho  cOfUfanui 
activity  of  the  I.iWmtii>uict  .-igenU  in  ev^ry  iKTou^h  nnd  euanty.lbc  /{forJ't  lia  dXS 
Liberal  candidates  pledged  to  the  prioctplu  uf  DiteatablialinKitt,  iltowcd  tliat  ibatqa* 
tioii.  with  Alt  ita  ]n:Tila  and  it«  ditheiitties,  woa  likely  to  be  bmii^bt  to  tho  front  sad  lo 
liecvnie  tir  ' '  bumiDK  <iiii'stioii  "  of  tho  day.  He  taauea  tlie  Uuiifeato  in  the  hafa  d 
throning  It  altouetlicr  into  tho  L>.-ickgroijnd  of  politics,  into  tbs  "dim  Ufl  dotut 
futnrv'  vhieh  tiii*ro  wa«  no  pr<>>iA)>i1ity  th.-it  he  woiild  lire  to  foo.  He  bean  hk 
teatiiRi'iiy  n  *o  duin^  to  tbo  ttpiritual  life  and  iiowcr  of  the  ioatitvtioa  vhicfe  fa 
■tta4:ked.  But  the  uords  so  apokeu  ureved  iueu'ectuol.  Mt.  C'baubcrlaui,  iaUi 
letter  of  October  f),  repodiated  tbu  idea  of  tlio  "dim  and  distsnt  fntsK,"  nd 
prodiot^d  that  tltnt  (utoro  would  "come  (juickly."  The  "Radicatl  IVii^uetM* 
endoraod  by  Mr.  dmuihurlain.  with  itit  exclusixtily  destructive  and  "thiima^" 
•cbenieof  T'lafiidownicnt,  viroclaiined  that  "  Uie  time  for  action  bad  come."  Itwiaagl 
to  lie  wondtiod  at  that  Liberal  ChDrcbmeo  aboald  be  alanued,  tlut  Ciaauritin 
Cliurcbmcu  sbonld  ritisc  tbn  cr^'  nf  "the  Uhnrch  in  danger,"  witb  the  f ectiilg  tkal 
cbo  d^uiicer  waa  uct  imai^nuary.  Then,  juat  at  tbi*  jucctiite,  came  Mr.  Cliuabaif  '"*  ~ 
memorable  visit  to  Uawartlen.  on  October  10.  \f)\aX  iiasbed  at  that  int«r%  :«w  bcB 
tlie  two  GtatcimcD  (^lui  only  at  [>rc8cnt  ba  conjectured  from  the  action  that  (<>i:<iweil,] 
I  am  not  prejuiml  to  write  an  "  imaginary  conversation,'  after  tlia  taacasr 
ThuevdiiJeK  or  Laodor.  1  give  what  aanns  to  me  an  ajijiruiimate  aumaary  in  vn 
familiar  wurdti.  I  cou  conceive  the  youoper  ojjd  more  impe^Qas  poUtidaa  uviag  villi 
all  bis  power  the  coiinacl:  "  Cut  it  down  ;  why  cumbervtn  it  the  graund  7"  neolte 
aud  tiiuro  L'xiii-rienceif,  witli  a  l&rger  v>*ioii  anil  wider  aympathie*,  ptcAda  oa  tbs  otixt 
sido,  "  Ixit  it  alone  this  year' alao— (a  year,  iu  hoincly.  bibheo]  jihtaM^  nf  'jdifDW  taA 
diincingi'  of  priming  and  oleuuiog;,  and  then  if  it  be&r  fruit,  wtU;  U  ■ot~-ultIil 
to  uo  ita  work,  and  to  g&ia  the  hcarta  of  the  Buueea  of  the  [wople,  with  wboia  lbs 
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as  the  least  of  two  evUa,  to  gire  effect  to  that  will,  eren  when  it  is 
agaiiut  his  own  convictious.  A  pupil  of  Peel  may  well  hesitate  to 
give  unalterable  pledges  about  auytlilug ;  but  tlie  electors,  csjiecially 
the  two  millions  of  new  electors,  have  a  right  to  aak,  What  do  ifon 
wish  ?  what  do  you  adviao  ?  what  do  .(/t;»  think  right  ?  and  to  look  for 
more  aatisfying  answers  than  thi>y  lisvo  yet  had  from  any  leading 
Xiiberal  statesman,  except  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  W.  K.  i'orster.  lu 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Manifesto,  and  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Bosworth  .Smith,*  we  note  the  wish  to  avoid  the  ciuestion,  to  relegate 
it  to  the  "  dim  and  distant  future,"  so  that  there  may  be  "peace  and 
truth  " — peace  and  truth  in  other  matters  of  Liberal  policy  and  for 
the  Church  itself,  in  his  days — the  desire  that  the  work,  in  any  case, 
may  not  cotnc  iuto  liia  bauds  to  do ;  the  faith,  it  is  just  to  add,  that 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Chnrch  does  not  depend  on  the  temporal 
accidents  of  it*  establishment ;  the  endeavour  to  leave,  as  hia  last 
legacy  to  the  great  Liberal  party  which  he  has  so  nobly  ted,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  feeling  that,  whenever  the  change  nhall  come,  it  should 
be  carried  into  effect  in  the  spirit  of  a  large-hearted  and  generous 
eonaideratcncu.     But  I   confess   that    I   think  with  Mr.  Bosworth 

tUtitnitoTcnlictinust  re*t  "—then,  after  thiit—"  then,  uid  sot  till  thou — thmi,  and  nvl  /, 
Shalt  cut  it  ilown."  And  bo  com  more  there  wai  socnethin^  of  ch«  ttaturo  of  &  conooniaC. 
TIm  DuntaUubment  iiniattciu  vnu  to  he  witbdnvrn  altogL'llivr,  for  tkatUnd  and  WaIo, 
Mwvtl  U  for  I'ln^jIntKl,  friim  the  {>n.>v'riu]]iDo  of  tbecomiag  I'arliamcnt,  toA,  on  tbo  otlior 
mit,  Uh  grtnter  ftattKnta  wm  to  tcfralu  from  any  langtingo  th&t  might  bo  afterwards 
i|B9tedaaa(Brtnmg  tbatandcrnai^nncnivslilc  circiitniianccii  conlil  (Ii«'Ktablishineiitatiila 
«rtaiii  mcMiirv  <n  diteDilowmeot  be  jiut  or  tuuedieot.  Ai.'iiiii>ta  "rout  aud  bnwdi" 
diMudswnMiit  he  had  already  pledged  himself  io  bis  Maei^to.  Inacoo|>tiag  thoM 
toroM.  Mr.  OLwislone  may  well  Iiavo  tbongbb,  uaC  only  tlut  be  was  secoriDjc  tbo  noity 
at  th»  I'lbr-ral  party  by  paitpnning  a  qn«atioa  which  wm  cortain  to  ibivm-  it  into 
fngm<mti.  but  tliat  lie  wu  vrjafvrriaji  bji  aliaoat  jjrl«lc«a  bnnn  on  the  Cbnrvli  to 
which  be  waa  attached,  aod  witli  which  the  \tttA  ttiMnonci  of  hia  life  wen  interwovea. 
And  for  my  own  port,  1  am  fr«e  lo  conft-m  that  T  Ihink  tbe  boon  wa*  Rrvat.  It  gAVO  to 
Cbiirclimni  the  golilnn  op|x>rtiinity  of  "aettiiig  their  tiMiu*  in  order"  It  m|»plied  a 
rtlmulus  for  meaturea  that  much  OMiftd  It,  for  reviriog  thu  thia^  that  wcrv  cvady  to 
die.  for  eoaDDBtrating  and  Argsnizing  energie*  that  aro  now  partially  wairted.  for 
RliiniiiBg  aboacB,  for  gaining  a  hold  on  tho  minds  of  the  people,  which  would  altar 
ttie  wbob  political  aitaatiou.  Mr.  OlmUtooe'*  letter  to  Mr.  Boaworth  Smith  betntyx 
a  cotaia  measure  of  irritated  surprise  that  hia  motiroa  wen  not  appraeiatftd.  sad 
this  was,  I  think,  natural  cuougli.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  1  have  asld  ahore,  I 
cannot  think  tbit  the  alarm  cf  l.iberaJ  Ohcircfamou  was  aHo^etlMr  groondls— ,  or  that 
CaaservatiT*  Churchubn  can  rightly  be  dhanied  with  raiiioii  the  cry  of  **Chuch  in 
JBfw"  only  for  party  [lurnows.  Tiie  iKiiilinn  (if  the  former  may.  perhaps^  be  b«t 
Qhamled  tnr  a  parable.  Ttiey  are  u  the  ixMitsaurs  of  an  estate,  which  aoine  leak  oa 
aaafraehouandcAlienasatnut.  iu  wliieb  the  tmstem  oaxht  not  to  be  disturbed  until 
saMhfuls'M  ssd  ubnaoagvmcnt  have  be«Q  proved  acafost  thoia.  Saddcoly  they  are 
mmA  by,tho  junior  partner  tn  their  tinn  of  family solici tors  with  notice  of  an  action  nf 
•isetmaaE  cut  behalf  of  Uie  claimant  Ih'mos.  They  src  alarmed,  and  look  to  the  senior 
partner  to  know  whether  he  is  a  party  t-i  tlio  action.    Afwr  eonlereaee  with  b^  Junior,  the 


is  wttbdrau-n  frvm  Court,  and  thl^y  are  tnl.l  th»t  they  are  safe  for  three,  iir  Ave, 
or  mrwm  jmn,  terminable  at  the  will  of 'the  liiiail  of  the  firm  for  tbe  time  b«ng.  Snoh. 
an  arrssMHiit  may  have  been  the  best  that  coald.  be  madn,  and  it  eertiialT  gtres  them 
^^  a  ttaie  a  gncs  for  preparing  their  detenee,  bat  it  b  obviously  not  a  eomlorUbU  oos, 
^Ksad  one  csoaot  wonder  that  maav,  like  thuse  represented  in  the  Duke  of  Westminster^ 
^^AMnm.  rfioold  »i»h  for  a  fuller  asauraoce.  Mete  also  we  need  a  little  more  motual 
^^  BodsntandiaK  aod  ths  tempertbat  thinka  no  evil.  I  have  endeisvoared  to  imt  mysdf 
I  k  Mr.  GlaibtoiM'a  pantioo.  It  «  not  tw  moth  that  I  and  those  who  think  with  OS 
I  ^OBld  ask  hia  to  pat  himself  in  oura 
I  •  Forihe  imprtnioos  Utt  by  the  Kdiaburgb  sp«cch  of  November  II,  sos  p.  Tflfi. 
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Smith*  that  we  might  have  hoped  for  more  than  this.  Sut  the 
experience  of  the  Irish  Church  diBestablishmeat  might  hare  Ua^i 
him,  as  it  has  taught  others,  how  soon  a  question  which  seemfi  in  ilj^ 
"  dim  and  distant  future/'  may  come  very  near,  how  "  the  bolt  fiik 
from  the  bine,"  bow  the  cloud  that  hovers  on  the  horizon  no  bi^ 
tlian  a  man's  hand  may  spread  over  the  whole  political  finnanMut, 
and  bring  with  it  the  tempestuous  winds  which  compel  crca  tW 
cxpcTJcQccd  narigator  to  change  his  course,  perhaps,  also,  tosaTclm 
ship,  by  throwing  a  Jonah,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  Btona,  to 
the  bowling  waves.  And  therefore,  I  think,  it  waa  natural  cooorli 
that  we  should  wish  to  know  whether,  in  Mr  Gladstone's  judg- 
ment, the  time  bed  at  length  come  when  the  present  position  nf 
the  Church  of  England  was  so  far  identical  with  the  past  positlo&of 
the  Irish  Church  as  to  demand,  on  all  principles  of  a  strict  inexonUe 
equity,  tbat  it  should  be  subjected  to  identical  or  analogous  treatment 
Was  it,  as  that  Church  was,  an  incubus,  an  insult  to  the  people  lith 
which  it  had  to  deal ;  a  Church,  which  to  use  Xjord  Beacoiu6rU'i 
phrase  of  the  Irish  K8tahlis!imcnt,t  had  "  from  the  first  beea  in- 
faithful  to  its  Inist,"  and  the  "  last  expiring  effort*  "  of  ffhicl  only 
tended  to  embitter  the  sectarian  animosity  tbat  had  b«eu  tie 
growth  of  centuries  ?  Could  its  historical  counectioa  with  the  State 
be  broken  now  without  the  "  laceration  "  of  the  nation's  life  skJcb 
at  ODD  time  seemed  to  the  great  statesman  its  inevitable  rcsDlt? 
The  lauguage  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  iManifosto,  bis  coDSpicooas 
admiration  for  some  of  the  great  workers  of  the  Church  wholwte 
now  gone  to  their  rest,  excludes  an  aflirmatirc  answer  to  the  forver 
question.  T)oes  he  lliink,  in  reference  to  the  second,  that  tkrr 
will  Ik!  no  "  laceration  "  in  the  process  now  ?  %  Has  he  come  loibe 
coiicluBJon  that  the  Church  of  England  is  now  the  Chnreb  of  ibe 
minority,  or  of  a  mHJority  not  sulllcicntly  preponderant  tojustirf  the 
position  which  it  liaa  hitherto  htdd  in  cunucctinn  with  the  nstionV 
life.  It  may  be,  and  this  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  legitimate  pin 
for  the  policy  of  opportunism,  that  he  wait*  for  the  coming  election 
to  show  whether  this  is  or  is  not  so.  But  if  the  new  voters  aw  ool 
to  be  led  to  the  poll  like  "  dumb  driven  cattle  "  by  the  Iiibefstwii 
Caucus,  they  have  some  claim  to  ask  that  the  oracle  should  Dolkft 
dumb  on  this  point,  that  one  whose  "  old  experience  "  might  nil 
imply  "  something  of  prophetic  strain/'  should  tell  them  how  le 
thinks  they  ought  to  vote,  bow  far  the  policy  which  looms  in  tie 
dim  distance  is  in  bis  judgment  equitable  or  expedient,  whether  tl« 
task  is  one  to  which  the  Liberal  leaders  of  the  future  ovght  t9 
address  themsclTes  iu  spite  of  its  enormous  dilTiculties,  or  uoe  tna 

•  L»tt*r  in  Timet  of  November  20. 

t  I  tliinV  to  "  Tancrtd,''  but  1  i-annot  now  verifj-  the  qnotstini). 
I  Tltc   Etlinlnirgli    *i>ctcli   ■liuws  tbut  t!ii«  is  ^dij)itt>:d  to  tli«  extcot  vt  nsli 
I>i>ee*»Wialiintiit  lo  (iifficult  HvA  it  i«  bettor  to  postpcao  couudering  it. 
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rhich  it  voaU  be  right  and  tik  for  them  to  holit  Motif  tUI  thr  tc\\\\h 
state  o(  the  nation  is  other  than  it  is  ikvw. 

»|     It  follovs  from  what  I  hare  »»)tl  that  I  canuot  hiiU  with  tlio  istn^ 
tentioa  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Mr.  Uoiworih  Smiilt,  (ti*li(tt»il.  m 
I  write  (November  15),  hy  a   ticoro  of  Kmliionl  |Hilttloiai(«.  lliHt  tlin 
clergy  aad  the  lay  members  of  tlie  Church  who  o^itoav  IhaiHlalillnli* 
meut  are  responsible  for    briugitij;   tho  question   iatu  n  iirpiiintiiiv 
promiaence.      It  has  been  apparuiilly  ngreeil,  ti«  t\w  bnnhn  of  n  iHiu- 
cordat,  that  it  shall  not  bo   mooted   by  Ihn  liiudL<r«  iif   liio  Undliml 
eectiou  of  the  Liberal  party   flaring  the   coming  m'MiiMt,  ii^rliiipi  — 
though  this  is  not  clearly  dcfmod — that  il  sliaU  not  bn  fiinimlly  oiib- 
micted  to  the  coming   Porllauicnt; — that  tlinro  Rhail   lin,  to   burriiW 
the  language  of  the  Swiss  Constitution,  a  n/orfntluM  Ui  llin  n|pi*lofa, 
that  they  may  then  return  a  ParlianifMit't//  h>r  with  aaitPoUl  miiiMl«(0i 
But  in  politica,  if  it  ia  not  altogether  truo  that  nothiiiK  haptmnii  lull 
the  unex]iectcd,  it  is  true  that  the  unrKpRfrtcd   ptiyi  n  Urffi  part  )ri 
tbe  history  of  political  parties.    The  lifr-  of  thn  nnsl  I'arliiiiiinitl  iriny 
be  an  exceptionally  short  one.     Some  pritiitt!  mrrnbf^r  may  miffn  UN 
abstract  resolution  for  whtr;h  those   who  M^rcfi  wiili   liirn    will    hmi 
bound  to  TOte,  and  the  responsible  leaden  of  the  I^ilj^ral  y^rif,  in  Ht 
cat  of  office,  may  oot  hafe  the  eoara^e  to  vot«,  m  ■  tmly,  f<rr  ih* 
preTioas  qoeaCiaa.    And  tbe  BfM  of  the  lkM>  are  ttwkmm^     VU, 
Chamberbin's  Scotch  ■peecbe*  at  lent  poNM«l  t«  mmt  «wfc  >trinMl 
desolation  a>  not  Or  off.     2*  tb*  hCter  M  "  fm  tAmi/tMimi*  #M 
which  be  (afoorcd  me,  dtted   OetoWr  9,  be  «(4(m  SM  fumikOwi 
«.bit  **  the  settlevest  m  UmJ^  to  omm  yvifi/y,  an4  iM  hi  Ab  tkm 
«ad  diatanc  fitfvcw"     AO  that  be  vW  tAmA  i*  (IhM  "  rtM  At^wf  M«y 
^  niiMiibinhh*    Ihe  Jtowrrf'j  Jiit  W  iIk  SO^L^Wil  Hiliiir  ii,rf 
wbooi  over  4S0  (I  aafec  m  rfhOMiHJ  Amt  MiMfMB*  dImMr  «r  «• 
ylanrtir—i)  bd  mnc  or  In*  pMfsrf  dieiMflm  e»  voM  kft  Vmtl^ 

Mighi hilly  baaBBfcaJrf^M  iiiw  (hlwii  <iM  wlii>  i— Hi> IJiW  ifcliW 
vfaobad  beenv  des»d  had  raeefcrcri  ftMiAatfmt  iiMwlate  i^  lAfMVMttg; 

f  iliiM  J  l^^Mb^  te  kto  i 

»fti  ■iiiHifiio^lfa^ 

«bc  War  OOb^  faw  Mlbecnl  dwr  •  IiimAmI  iuiTiiUL'Wlg  tff  M«k  lM«^ 

bi*wy  rf  tfi>  hug  tfwipy  JwT  a  half     fltanr 

of  Ae  aoc  «•*  fMiV  «r  dv  MM  ««V  «o»*ir7  r  hA' 

„  the  D- 
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a  preparation  for  the  coming  struggle.  If  the  battle  is  to  cou 
sooner  or  later,  it  is  well — though  we  may  prefer  the  "  later"— *o 
prepare  ourselves  and  others  for  it,  to  state  facta,  to  assert  prindplBj 
that  men  may  at  least  have  data  for  their  judgment,  and  kaov  ibi 
strong  and  the  weak  points  of  their  case,  instead  of  lighting  vitk 
weapons  which  they  have  not  [HDTed. 

But,  haringsaid  this,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  is  mncb  in  Ae 
tone  of  the  Church  l)efence  speakers  and  vriters  (I  do  not  tpttk 
specifically  of  the  IiistitutioD  which  bears  that  title]  vith  vhicii  ] 
cannot  bring  myself  to  sympathize.  I'or  the  most  part  their  luigiugi 
is  simply  combative,  of^en  it  is  defiant  and  contem[>tuou8.  tlej 
have  spoken  as  if  the  clergy  of  the  last  two  centuries  had  ban 
the  gaides  and  teachers  of  the  people  ;  lights  shining  in  the  darhai, 
Kantonly  attacked  by  an  ungrateful  world.  To  me  it  seems  that  <xx 
attitude  in  relation  to  the  present  controversy  with  Dissent,  Lowem 
firm  we  may  be  in  the  defcnec  of  that  which  we  cannot  abudaa 
without  being  faithless  to  our  trust,  ought  also  to  be  one  of  peoittwe 
and  coafcssioD.  For  here,  too,  as  in  the  cose  of  Ireland,  there  ar«, 
behind  all  the  jealousifts  and  animosities  of  the  present,  the  niton- 
riea  of  an  "  ancient  tale  of  wrong."  M'hat  the  Kcvocation  o£  tbe 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  to  the  history  of  France,  that  the  Act  t£  Uni- 
formity of  16G2  was  to  the  history  of  England.  It  cast  out  tbe 
Puritan  clement  from  the  Church  of  the  Nation,  and  witK  tt  nanj 
of  those  who,  as  the  "  salt  of  the  earth,"  might  have  taved  her  bm 
the  torpor  and  corruption  that  ensued.  I  do  not,  of  course,  igaoit 
the  fact  that  that  Act  was  a  retaliation  for  the  wrongs  inBieted  oi 
ihe  clergy  under  the  rule  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell,'— 
that  excuses  miglit  be  pleaded  for  the  "  black  Bartholomew"  of 
Kngland  as  like  excuses  were  pleaded  for  the  blacker  Bartholomeir  of 
France  ; — but  the  wisdom  of  the  time  would  have  been  to  start  wiih 
an  amnesty,  wiping  out  old  scores  and  turning  over  a  new  leaf.  And 
the  wrong  was  aggravated  by  the  sense  of  fraud.  The  Declsnti« 
of  Breda  had  assured  tlio  Presbyterians,  without  whom  the  Retten* 
tioQ  could  not  hiive  been  accomplished,  that  their  complaints  wodl 
be  listened  to,  that  tlicir  grievances  would  Ik:  redressed;  aw)  tto 
found  themselves  almost  as  unable  to  obtain  a  patient  bearing  at  tk 
Savoy  Conferenee  ai;  they  hud  dune  at  that  of  Hampton  Court.  And 
then  thiawas  followed  by  a  long  series  of  ii-indictivc  and  oppnw* 
measures,  of  which  the  Conventicle  Act,  the  Five  Miles  Act,  tbel^ 
and  Corjmration  Acts,  arc  samples.  The  Dissenter  was  made  to  W 
that  ho  Krcd  in  a  huusc  of  bondage,  and  the  iron  entered  into  U 
soal.  He  could  not  obtain  an  education  at  a  University.  He  VK 
told  by  word  and  act  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman.  He  waseicltuM 
from  society  as  well  as  Parliameut  and  from  office.  When  KeOi 
Tillotson  and  Burnet,  men    widely  differing  in  many  things,  fot 
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jftviaK  *^e  common  element  of  sympathy  with  goodae«s,  whererer 
■they    fuuud  it,  aKWciated    freely   with    Nonconfurmista,  Ihey   were 
-the  exceptious  tliut  proved  the  rule.     That,  for  more  thau  a  ccutury 
sQd    a    half,    was    tlio    position    of    tho    i^oglish    Disecutcr.     Its 
efiecta  wci'u  uggravatcd  in  their  uiimi:rical  and  moral  force,  by  the 
large  accession  of  the  Wcslcyans,  who,  in  their  turn,  bad  becu  drtveu 
into  receding  by  the  general  hostility  of  the  ICstablished  clergy  to 
anything   liko   enthusiasm.       Slowly,   ngaiusC   the  dead    wri<;ht    of 
prejudice,  and  amid  cries  of  alarm,  "  Church   iu   danger '''  and  tho 
like,  as  from  owU  startled  by  the   light,  a  better  spirit  at  last  pre- 
vailed.     Wc  trace  the  milestones  of  its  tardy  progress  in  tho  repeal 
of  ilic  Test  and  Corjuration  Acts  in  1S28,  the  Dissenters'  Marriage 
Act,  the  abolition   of  Cliurcli  Rates,  University  Keform,  the  Con- 
science Clause,  the   Burial    Act.      It  can   scarcely  be  contended,  I 
fear,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  our  Church  have  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  those  acts  of  reparation.      Can  we  wonder,  if  we  men- 
tally put  oorselvcs  in  the  position  of  the  children  of  tlio  men  who 
were  thas  treated,  that  they  shouW  look  at  Church  ^luestions  from  a 
standpoint    altogether  different  from    that  from  which  we  look  on 
them  ?      Ought    not  our  tone    t'jwanis  the  great    mass  of  Noncon- 
formists, as  towards  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  one  of 
regretful    consideration,    and    frank   coufcssiou  of   the    errors    and 
shortcomings  of  the  past  ?     Even  when  we  stand  fiice  to  face  with 
those  who  are,  in  the  Disestablishment   question,  what  Mr.  Paruell 
and  his  League  are  on  that  of  Home  Knle,  ought  we  not,  however 
Borcly  tried  by  unreasonable  demands   and   marvellous   mii-rcprcsen- 
tations  of  facts,  to  make  what  allowances  wo  can,  if  not  Cor  inriucible 
ignorance,   at   least   for  involuntary  prejudice  ?     The   fathers   have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  arc  set  on  edge.     Is  it 
well  to  goon  eating  the  sour  grapes  still,  by  way  of  remedying  the 
old  evil  past  on  homtcopathJc  principles?     1  thankfully  acknowledge 
that  the  tone  of  bitterness  and  contempt  of  which    1  speak  is  con- 
Bpicuoua  by  its  absence  from  moat  of  the  speeches  of  the  bishops  and 
Other  eminent  leaders  of  Churcli  Defence,  but   one   can  hardly  take 
up  a   London,  still  less  n  provincial.  Conservative,  paper  (even  the 
Record  not  being  gniltlcss),  or   talk   to  the   average   Conservative 
layman    or  clergyman,   without  seeing  that  the  old   leaven  is  still 
working.      One  cannot  but  fear  that  Sir  Edmund  Dcckctt,  who  can 
hardly  bring  himseli   to  speak  of  a  Nonconformist   minister  other- 
wise than  as  "  Stiggins,"  or  of  a   Nonconformist   chapel  otherwise 
than  as  "  Uttlc  Bethel,"  is  a  type  of  many  laymen,  who  pique  them- 
selves   on    being    particularly  sound    Churchmen,  and    who,  in  their 
open-handed  liberality,  as  regards  money,  in  support  of  the  Church, 
are  worthy  of  all    honour.     Even   Mr.   Matthew  Arnold,  with  his 
Bcora  of  the  Philistiuea  of  Diascut,  seems  to  cast  iu  bts  lot  with  the 


king  vlio  thought  the  Church  of  Komc  and  the  Church  of  KDjUmj 
thD  only  two  religions  for  a  gcntlciunD.  I  humbly  fulloir  ijjj 
Kilniund  Beckett  as  juuior  couusc],  ia  this  oatisc,  for  the  Aekotv 
but  I  do  not  find  iu  my  "  brief  for  ihc  National  Church  "  aoTtliiaj; 
like  the  instruRtiona,  "  We  have  no  case ;  abuse  the  plaiuig't 
attorney."  It  i»  because  I  believe  that  my  case  is  orerwhelintBglv 
Rtrong  that  I  ciiii  alTord  to  speak  to,  and  ofj  the  "  attorney"  of  the 
Liberation  Society  with  courtesy  and  respect. 

And  as  I  am  constrained  to  differ  on  this  point  from  manyof  lli-jsc 
in  whose  conclusions  I  agree,  so  also  I  find  myself  unable  to 
some,  at  least,  of  their  arguments.      (1.)   I  cannot  bring  in; 
think  that  Diseodovmcnt  would  necessarily  be,  in  that  of  the  Ktigllsh 
any  more  than  it  was  in  that  of  the  Irish  Church,  an  act  of  sacril^c. 
That  "  cry  "  has  not  been  put  forward  so  prominently  now  as  it  wmm 
then,  but  itslili  retains  a  hold  over  not  a  few  minds,  and  it  u  thn%- 
fore  well  not  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed.     Those  who  are  iufluenced  bj 
it  seem,  if  I  mistake   iiut,  to  start   with   au  erroucous  idea  of  the 
"  consecraliou  "  which,  in  ttieir  view,  attaches  to  religious  endoirmcut. 
They  assume  that  an  endowment  so  given  becomes,  from  that  mometit:, 
in  New  Testament   phrase,  a  Curbaii,  wliieh   it  would    be  sinful  to 
apply  to  any  otlicr  pur[K>se,  even  though  that  purpose  were  the  ful- 
filment of  a  natural  duly,  prior  in  its  obligations  to  all  Uturgicsl 
ministrations.     They  forget  that  religious  endowments  can  onlyserr* 
ltd  nifrjorern  Dei  gtoriam,  through  being  Bubservient  to  the  well-being 
and   well-doing   of  men,  and  that   whcu  tlirough   the  "changes  of 
country,  1irae,  and  men's  manners  "  they  cease  to  fulfil  that  function, 
there  is  and  must  be  a  power  lodged  in  the  representatives  of  the  Stale- 
then  iu  the  Crown,  now  ia  Parliament,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kftuitr 
of  the  nation— to  modify  their  application.    If  we  atiaoh  the  epithei 
"sacrilegious/-'    as  ire   rightly  may  do,  to  the  confiscation  of  tbc 
endowments  of  monasteries   and  chantries  under    Ilcnry  VIIL  and 
Kdward  \'I.,  it  is  not  because  they  were  consecrated  property,  utm 
to  be   applied  to  any  other  uses   than  those  contemplated  by  the 
donors,  but  because  they  were  applied,  not  to  the  promotion  of  ikit 
well-being  aud  well-doing,  hut  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  fanmr 
itcs  of  a  King  or  a  Troteetor.    To  he  deterred  by  the  fear  of  saciikge 
from  a  relurm  which  would   promote    those   ends  would   be— I  take 
the    thought,    1   think   also    the    phrase,    from    Bishop    Thirlwsll's 
speech  on  the  Irish  Disestablishment — little  better  than  a  "  slariik 
superstition.''     Anyhow,  we  must   remember  that  the  power  to  b- 
queath    such    endowments    is    the   creation   of  the  State.    It  en 
restrain  the  exercise  of  that  power  as  in  the  Acta  of  Alortmaiu.    It 
has  the   right,  whcu  it    can  do  so  without  breach  of  compact  wid 
individuals,  and    for   sufficicut    reason,    to    modify    its    applicstioo. 
Bishop  Butler  seems  even  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to  sanctioo 
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(in  liis  well-known  letter  to  a  lady  who  consulted  liim  on  the 
subject  of  hokling  tithes  or  lands  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Cburch)  ■*  its  reappropriation  to  strictly  private  uses,  subject  only  to 
the  feeling  of  a  shadowy  responsibility  still  liorering  over  them  as 
being  implicitly  of  the  nature  of  a  trust. 

(2).  Neitlier  again  can  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  wliat  ia 
called  Disestablishment  (I  shall  inquire,  by-aud-by,  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  it)  will  necessariEy  be  fatal  to  the  religious  chariicter  of 
the  uattOD.  The  idea  seems  to  me  to  substitutethe  form  for  the  reality. 
The  religious  character  of  the  nation  is  determined  by  the  belief, 
the  feclinigs,  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  its  members.  If  those  be 
strong  and  true  they  will  express  tlicmseWes  in  formulae  and  in  acts. 
If  they  are  not,  then  the  use  of  the  furniulte  is  a  aolenin  hypocrisy. 
There  ia  no  virtue  in  the  Dei  Gratia  upon  a  coin  if  the  monarch  is 
vicious  or  tyrannietil.  There  is  no  virtue  in  the  formula,  "  So  help 
me,  God  I  "  in  an  oath  of  allegiance,  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and 
others,  Atheists  and  Agnostics,  arc  willing  to  take  unhesitatingly. 
There  is  no  religious  recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being, — "  some  kind  of 
a  Deity,"  as  was  said  hy  some  CouHCrvJitivc  member  in  tlic  Bradlaugh 
debates — in  the  Te  Deiima  of  popes  or  kings  after  a  massacre  of  St, 
Bartholomew,  or  a  victory  in  an  unrighteous  war,  any  more  than 
there  was  in  the  formulated  prayer  with  which  Napoleon  III.  used 
to  close  his  "state  paper"  communications  to  M.  dc  Pcrsigny,  that 
"God  would  have  him  in  His  holy  keeping."  All  that  can  he  said 
in  favour  of  such  formiiLT  it  that  thry  arc  reminders  of  the  hasca 
on  which  national  life  ought  to  rest,  and  that  such  reminders  may 
be  useful,  when  there  is  a  risk  of  those  bases  being  forgotten.  But 
here  also  rnrrnptio  optimt  pcssima.  You  don't  secure  the  reality 
by  retaining  the  formula.  Von  may  abandon  the  formula  and  yet 
retain  the  reality  The  real  ground  of  the  so-called  establishment  of 
any  religious  community  in  close  connection  with  the  State,  not  given 
to  others,  as  expressing  its  religious  life,  rests,  lu  a  free  country,  on 
the  absolute  right  of  a  majority  to  decide,  whether  it  shall  so  express 
itself.  AVhere  a  nation  is  undivided  in  its  fuith  the  ea^e  presents  no 
difficulty.  AVIiere  it  is  divided,  the  right  of  the  majority  rcmaius,  but 
should  be  modified  in  its  exercise  by  considcraliou  for  the  rights,  and 
CTCu  the  Bcusibilities,  of  others.  It  is  coueetvable  that,  even  »heu 
not  constituting  the  absolute  majority  of  the  uatiuu,  that  majority 
may  prefer  to  express  its  religious  life  through  the  most  historical 
and  the  most  inilucutial  of  the  many  cummunities  into  which  the 
nation  is  divided,  rather  than  ignore  it  altugether,  as  it  would  be 
ignored  ia  the  logical  consequences  of  Disestablishment.  That,  pre- 
•nmably,  is  the  view  taken  by  the  large  number  of  moderate  ami 

■  Tho  Utter  ia  published  in  Birtlelt's  •'  Life  of  Bishop  Duller." 


friendly  Disscntera   vlio,  at  the  present  moment,   hold  aloof 
the  action  of  the  Liberation  Stxiiety. 

In  surrendering  what  I  may  dcscriljc  the  "sacrilege"  uj 
'*uational  Christiiinity "  arguments,  I  fonr  that  the  client!  «ho« 
cause  I  maintain  may  look  with  some  alarm  at  the  plcadiugnof  their 
junior  counsel.  They  may  almost  think  that  he  has  been  nrgmnj 
l)y  mistake  from  a  brief  ])rcpnrcd  for  the  other  side.  I  mnrt,  1 
supposn,  submit  to  the  censure  wbirh  ciients,  in  Ruch  cases,  are  ttaAt 
to  pasii  npon  the  raskncM  and  nnfjiithfulncss  of  their  adrocat*.  [ 
would  only  urge,  in  my  own  defence,  that  thongh  it  may  be  l&e 
first  duty  of  counsel  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  caw — short,  d 
course,  of  the  extreme  course  of"  abnainj:  the  plaintiff's  attorney"— 
it  is  also  his  first,  second,  and  third  duty,  when  his  case  i*  stmog,  to 
avoid  eucumheriug  it  wilb  superlluous  ajid  irrelevant  nattir;  to 
refuse  to  press  points  that  will  not  bold  water ;  to  ignore,  if  it  fe 
neccMarj-,  the  arguuiotita  which,  to  the  client's  mind,  perhapaiwiK- 
what  ovcrwrongbt,  and  seeing  things  Ibrougb  the  mcdinm  of  li 
excited  imagination,  seem  absolutely  invulucrahle,  but  which  beitti 
to  be  simulacra,  and  not  realities.  Passing  on,  therefore,  Icinng 
tbe^  two  outworks  as  neither  capable  of  defence  nor  esseutiil  ta 
the  security  of  the  main  position,  I  [iroccod  to  discuu,  Beparakh, 
the  two  quciitions  with  which  wc  have  to  deal. 

I.    jDlSLSTAOLISnlieNT. 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  conceded  on  nil  sides  by  those  wIicT 
anything  of  the  history  of  England,  as  regards  the  relations  Ijcti 
the  Church  and  the  State,  that  there  never  iraa  a  moment  at  wkiA 
the  latter  formally  looked  ronnd  npon  several  religious  commtinitifi 
and  mnde  its  choice  of  one  which  it  meant  to  "  establish "  aid 
identify  with  itself.  The  earliest  Christian  King  of  Vicmex  or  of 
Mcrcin  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  religious  society  wfcith 
be  respected,  which  was  ready,  with  reserves  aa  to  its  own  righta,  or 
those  of  the  people,  of  which  it  claimed  to  be  the  protector,  tft 
support  him,  and  which  he  himself  was  prepared  to  support  Hb 
action  in  regard  to  endowments  must  be  reserved  for  the  other  great 
division  of  our  subject.  Here,  what  we  have  to  note,  »  that  the 
bishops,  and  later  on,  the  abbots,  as  the  chief  representatives  of  die 
religious  society,  were  summoned  to  his  councils  as  advisers.  Ofta, 
by  reason  of  their  superior  knowledge  and  culture,  and  their  claiou, 
founded  or  unfounded,  to  spiritual  authority,  they  became  the  cUrf 
directors  of  his  internal  policy,  They  had  their  own  syood*- 
national,  provincial,  or  diocesan  ;  hut  they  also  took  their  part  in 
nsscmblies  that  were  political  rather  than  ecclesiastical.  The  fiw 
king  of  our  united  Kngland  inherited  the  relations  which  thnsptr 
up.     They  were  not    interrupted    by    changes    of   dynasty,  or  lij 
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conquest.  They  grew  ■with  tlie  nation's  frrowth,  and  strciigthenefl 
with  )t»  Btrcngth.  Tlie  Church  -was  the  nation,  and  the  nation  was 
the  Church.  The  chief  ofBccrs  of  the  one  were  under  tlie  same 
wrereign  rule  as  the  other.  They  were^  it  is  true,  members  also  of 
a  society  which  was  wider  than  the  nation.  They  belonged  to  the 
Christendom  of  a  Catholic,  that  is,  of  an  Universal,  Church.  In  one 
aspect  that  membership  worked  for  good,  as  leadiug  thcra  to  bear  ihcir 
witness  against  the  limitations  of  a  mere  nationality.  On  ila  evil 
side  it  led  them,  to  look  to  the  Bishop  of  Home  as  their  supreme 
ruler,  and,  as  he  claimed  power  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual, 
iliey  were  the  scrrants  of  two  maatcrK.  The  HiigliBh  kings,  the 
KngJish  people,  through  its  Parliament,  would  not  tolerate  that  divided 
allegiance.  After  centuries  of  conllict  that  question  was  settled  for 
ever  in  the  submission  of  the  clergy  to  Henry  Vlll.  in  the  series  of 
fioyol  and  Parliamentary  Acts  whioh  made  up  the  liiitory  of  the 
Reformation.  1  cannot  fallow  some  influential  speakers  and  writers 
in  lotikiug  on  the  reign  of  that  monarch  as  the  starting-poiut  of 
the  Church'*  freedom.  As  far  as  the  clergy  were  concerued,  they 
found  themselves  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  master  who  would  tolerate 
no  resistance,  who,  aa  the  "  snprcmo  head  of  the  Church"  (Elizabeth 
nbandoned  the  title  but  asserted  the  reality),  claimed  the  power,  with 
or  without  the  conBcnt  of  a  servile  Parliament,  to  dictate  the  order  of 
the  Church's  worship,  as  in  the  "advertisements''  of  EHzuIicth,  or 
the  doctrinal  teaching  of  her  ministers,  as  in  the  "  Royal  Declaration  " 
prefixed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  To  that,  period — though 
that  term  was  not  then  used,  to  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  the 
deGuitc  moment,  as  far  as  there  was  any — we  may  look  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "  EstnliliMhrnciit "  period  of  the  Church's  life.  It  brought 
a  mingled  good  and  evil.  It  secured  the  nation  against  a  clergy 
who  might  bo  subservient  to  8  foreign  power,  against  the  cvila 
of  the  sacerdotalism  into  which,  even  without  that  subserviency,  the 
clergy  might  have  drifted.  But  the  Church  was  made  to  feel  who 
had  established  her,  and  under  what  couJitious.  In  the  simulacrum 
of  the  congti  d'titre,  giving  with  one  hand  what  it  took  away  with 
the  other,  there  waa  a  futile,  one  niiglit  almost  say  a  fraudulent, 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  Catholic  ideal  of  election  with  the  Erastian 
ideal  of  ap|>oiutmeut  by  the  Crown,  aud  even  the  gift  involved  the 
abMlutely  Erastian*  assumption  that  the  light  of  the  spiritual 
society  to  elect  its  own  chief  officers  was  derived  from,  and  depen- 
dent on,  tho  will  of  the  temporal  power.  The  synods  of  the 
Church  depcudcd,  in  like  manner,  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  for 

*  Oo9  word  on  the  meaning  of  "Enutinn."  Tn  its  full  dovclnprnent  it  •xpmnem  the 
fria«iitle  tint  it  is  rightfor  every  toiui  to  adopt  the  r«ligi<Mi  profowed  by  ths  chW  TlU*r 
i>f  tLc  Stat*,  fSijuM  TSt  rrgio,  rjiit  qiuititie  ntigin.  Aa  more  pn|iiiUrly  UtdiltlBlplitl 
that  the  ftciiua  vl  ft  Cbrutian  cliurcli  shouhl,  iu  idl  tliinas,  ba  Biiliioct  to  the  aatburity 
td  Ui*  SUM.    1  Oftunot  prof«u  ayt^  aa  Enstlui  in  aitber  buik. 
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tlieir  power  to  lucct.      Their  «ork  when   Uicy  met  was  ioopcmtiTB, 
except  R9  preparing  matcrinla  for  the  dclihcrations  of  the  IcgUUturt 
They  might  !«;,  anJ  were,  siispcnikd  for  periods  of  iiidcfiaitc  lengib, 
nnd  when  they  met  tlicy  were  little  more  than  ecclesiastical  dcluiinj 
clubs,  for  tlity  had  not,  like  the  House  of  Commous,  tlie  po»«o( 
the  purse  as  a  means  of  asserting  their  independence.     They  ■«( 
tempted,  as  under  the  Stuarts,  in  regain  in  influence  what  thcjkki 
lost  in   frcfdom,   by   identifyiog  themselves,   often   conscicntiouilT, 
sonielimcR  from  motives  of  policy,  with  the  doetriucs  of  the  tiiriiie 
right  of  kings  and  the  passive  obedience  of  the  people, — as  nadcr  tbt 
house  of  nanover,   by   identifying   tliemselrcs   with    the  dooiiDut 
party  nf  the   time,   hy   catching  at  measures  of   har«>h   repreuin 
against  tlie  rising  organization  of  Dissent,  and  resisting  every  siteDip 
to  diminish  the  privileges  of  a  supremaey,  which  we  now  see  to  Wi 
been  UDsecessary  even  for  their  positiou  as  a  natioual  aud  est&bUihui 
Church.     Ideally    the  existing   relations   of  Church  aud  State  ue 
almost  as  far  as  possible  from  buiug  those  of  a  perfect  polity,    fint 
Englishmeu  are  not  idealists.     They  full  iu  with  illogical  comittn- 
mises,  aud  accept    the   least   of  two  evils.     The  co»g^  tl'tlire  bi 
seemed  a  Rafrgiiard   against    the   evils  (party  strife,  and  otben)ofi 
real  election  of  the  bishops  by  their  clergy.     In  proportion  as  the 
action  of  the  Prime  Minister  has  taken  the  place  of  the  penoul 
intervention  of  the  CrowQ,  and  as  the  Prime  Miuister  has  beeuaieinan 
and  more  the  representative  of  the  people,  and  open  to  the  intloenoa 
of  public  opinion,  the  appointments  made  have  been  always  respett- 
able,  often  odmitahlc.     The   Royal  supremacy — exercised  in  cobhi 
ccclesiaatieal  tlirough  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  first  the  Court  of 
Delegates  appointed  in  oaeh  case  aH  hoc,  and  then  the  Judicial  dm- 
mittec   of  Privy  Council,  however  theoretically  defective  that  Coat 
may  be  in  its  modus  operandi,  or  even  mistaken,  as  some  tbiiik,iaiti 
decisions — has  been  welcomed  by  tltc  great  body  of  the  lay  meinbcn<i[ 
the  Church  as  a  safeguard  against  the  exclusive  domiuation  of  dtba 
party,  High  and  Low  eipelUng  each  other  by  turns,  like  the  Giu)& 
and  Ohibelliiiea  of  I'loreuce,  and    as   securing,  therefore,    the  cODt 
prehensiveness   in  which  the  laity  and  the  wiser    of  the   clergy  mw 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  aa  Jistablished  Church  as  coDjitnd 
with  sectarian  indepeu deuce. 

\Vc  have,  therefore,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  ask  on  which  side  lies 
the  preponderance  of  actual  advantage  nnd  of  reasonable  hope  for  llie 
future,  whether  we  shall  patiently  "bear  the  ills  we  have,"  or  "  Hf 
to  others  that  wc  know  not,  of,"  cither,  as  some  of  our  High  Chofd 
friends  may  have  desired,  when  they  winced  under  deci&ious  of  tbe 
Judicial  Committee  of  Council,  for  a  greater  measure  of  spiritnil 
independence,  or,  as  Mr.  Newman  Hall  and  Dr.  Joseph  Parkcrna- 
tend,  for  tbe  removal  of  the  last  shred  of  political  and  social  pnTi- 
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lege  tfaftt  Ktancls  in  the  way  of  the  "sacred  principle  of  religious 
equality."  And  here  it  will  he  well  to  take  stock  of  what  those 
pririleges  are  which  will  he  lost  by  disestablishment,  considered  as 
separable,  in  thought  at  least,  if  not  in  practical  politics,  from  Dis- 
endowment.  As  far  as  newspapers  can  guide  one,  I  do  not  find  that 
iDkDV,  if  any,  of  the  150  Liberal  candidates  who  are  said  to  have 
pledged  themselrea  to  vote  for  Disestablishment,  have  attempted  to 
answer,  or  even  have  asked  themselves,  that  question. 

I   take  it,  then,  that  Disestablishmeut  involves  the  absolute  dis- 
appearance   of   everything    which  involves  any  recognition   by  any 
official   person,  as  such,  of  one  form    of  religious   belief  as    being 
prererable    to    another.      The    sovereign    may    be    of   any    or    no 
religion — Roman    Catholic,    Uaitarian,  or   Agnostic.        Thi;   words 
of    the   Coronation    Outh   nwihi  be    cancelled;    the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment   must    be    repealed.     The  ceremony  of   coronation   must    be 
divested  of  all  religious  sigaificaucc,  and,  if  retained  at  all,  must  be 
s  simple  civil  contract  bctwcoa  the  people  and  their  chief  magistrate, 
the  scene  being  Westminster  Hall   and  not   the  Abbey,  unless  the 
Abbey  is  secularized,  and  the  ofliciating  ministera  being  civil  ofliccra, 
say  the   Lord   Cliancellor  and  the   Speaker,   and   not  the  bishops. 
The  sovereign  must  cease  to  issue  the  conr/e  d't'iire,  or  to  appoint  to 
deaneries,  canonries,  or  livings.     The  bislio(»3  must  cease  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  such,  but  must,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
be  eligible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  admissible  to  the  second 
Chamber,  so  far  as  that  may  assume  a  more  or  less  rcprescntatiro 
character.      Parishes,  as  well  as  dioceses,  must  cease  to  have  a  legal 
existence  for  religious  purposes.     Churchwardens  and  vestries  will 
DO   longer  be   recognized   by  law.     All  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing 
on  Church  discipline,  for  the  puniHlmicut  of  criminous  clerks,  or  the 
more  adequate  performance  of  clerical  duties,  from  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity onwards,  must  vanish  from  the  Statute  Book.    I  do  not  say  that 
any  or  all  of  these  changes  would  be  fatal  to  the  Christianity  of  Eng- 
land.    That,  as  I  have  said,  docs  nut  depend  on  formula,  and  is  not 
necessarily  helped  by  them.    It  would  be  a  gain  to  be  freed  from  the 
scandal  which,  after  all  apologies  and  explanatious,  attaches  to  the  conyS 
d'^lire.     To  some  of  us,  indeed,  it  might  seem  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  Disestablish  ED  en  t  that,  as  things  arc,  the  time  may  be  within 
a  measurable  distance  when  our  bishops  will  be  chosen  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Sir  Charles  Dilke,  or  Mr.  John  Morlcy.    It  may  be  questioned, 
1  think,  whether  the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
of  any  real  advantage  to  cither  the  Church  or  the  nation.    The  record 
of  their  votes  on  questions  essentially  moral — such  as  the  slave  trade, 
Mavery,  capital  punishment,  education — has  for  the  most  part  been  ou 
the  wrong  side.     In  other  questions  {with  the  exception  of  their  vote 
on  the  last  Franchise  Bill),  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  aud  Corporation 


Actsj  ia  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  Beform  and  Com 
questions,  they  have  for  the  rao&t  part  identified  thenuelrcs  viib  ike 
political  party  which  at  the  time  oppoaed  the  changes  that  it  tSun- 
wards  condoned,  accepted,  and  fiaaUy  gloried  in,  as  if  ther  had  Wen 
their  own.  I  should  regret  to  see  the  Church  of  the  fature  identified 
irith  an  iustitutiou  vhicb,  at  least  in  its  present  form^  scenu,  to 
those  who  read  the  signs  of  the  timcSf  to  be  among  the  tiki' 
that  arc  "  decaying  and  waxiog  old,  and  ready  to  vanish  avAj'.' 

There  are,  however,  some  questiona  of  more  practical  im] 
be  thrown  into  the  other  scale.  The  theory  of  DLsestahli 
would  involve  the  absence  of  any  State  provision  for  the  itligicnD 
life  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  our  prisoners  and  poupcn.  % 
appoint,  as  at  present,  array,  union,  and  other  ehaplaint,  of  differett 
denominations,  would  be  concurrent  endowment,  and  that  pnncijile 
is  rejected  by  the  Liberation  is  ts  of  the  day  as  eutirely  as  that  of 
EstablishmeDt,  atid  so  in  all  these  cas»i,  the  classes  who  uc,  a 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  under  the  special  guardianship  uf  tlie 
State,  must  be  left  altogether  to  the  chances  of  voluutary  agency.  I 
doubt  whether  that  is  a  result  which  the  Kuglish  people  will  »d. 
come.  That  seems  to  me  one  point  to  be  urged  by  tlie  coacsel  for 
the  defence  in  this  matter.  jVnd  another  is  thatj  as  ve  lure 
learnt,  through  Canou  Liddon  aud  Dr.  Btilliuger,  tlio  act  of  iHi- 
cfltabltshing,  aud  thus  brcaliiug  through  the  long  historical  coatimu^ 
of  tlic  religious  life  of  England,  will  seem  to  be,  and  will  hare  tbe 
iudueuec  of,  uot  the  assertion  of  the  "sacred  priucipic  of  rcligiau 
equality,"  but  the  negation  of  Christianity  as  an  element  in  tbt 
nation's  life.  The  drlciula  est  of  those  who  lead  the  attack  relen  t« 
.auutber  Carthage  than  that  of  the  Kitabliabed  Church.  There  are 
llchoes  of  the  old  Voltairian  cry,  Scrasfz  Vinfamt,  and  in  this  caw 
Tinfame  is  not  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  of  England,  but  the  name  of 
Christendom  as  such.  On  these  grounds  I  hold  that  ChurchmM, 
and  Dissenters  who  care  more  for  the  religious  life  of  England  tbu 
for  the  "  sacred  principle  of  religious  equality,"  will  do  well  to  TOti 
for  such  a  reform  in  the  cxiatiug  relations  between  Church  audStsle 
as  may  remove  anomalies  rather  tbau  to  take  the  "  leap  in  tbeduk" 
of  a  new  departure.  If  that  leap,  however,  is  taken,  I  believe  tbl 
the  Church  of  England  aud  the  wider  Christianity  of  the  natbn  »iD 
yet  survive,  "  saved  as  by  the  fire"  that  purifiei,  though  the  religienn 
life  of  the  people  may  "suffer  loss"  in  the  process.  ^M 

^K  11.   DlSSNDDWMeNT.  ^^^^| 

^^  It  is  felt  on  all  hands,  however,  that  Dliscstablishment  ts  Msn^^| 

I  separable    in    practical    politics    from   Discndomuunt,    and   that  iV 

obviously  the  question  to  be  detcrmiucd  in  the  crisis  whidi  oa* 
looms  in  the  dim,  or  the  clear,  distance.     I  wish,  as  before,  tv  |«1 

I J 
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rUl  of  superfluous  and  irreleraat  matter,  of  argumeuts  wLioIi  I  cauDot 
altogetLer  honestly  look  ou  as  teuable.  I  do  uot  cluw  under  tliat  head 
the  question  whether  the  eudowraeut*  of  the  Church  arc»  or  aro 
uot,  rightly  described  as  "  national "  projjcrty,  though  itrictly 
speaking  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  with  Church  property  doe* 
not  depcud  on  its  being  uatioual.  Thongh  irrelevant  tu  the  main 
issue,  it  19  influential  as  an  wl  etipianiluiii  cry.  JClectors  are  IujI  to 
think  that  Diseudowroeut  will  he  au  act,  not  of  spoliation,  but  of 
restitution.  The  property  ia  their  ovn,  and  the  old  rule  of  law, 
yvlltivijcmpvs  ocrnrrit  EKketw,  is  transformpd  into  tbo  axiom  that 
no  length  of  undisturbed  iiossession  bars  the  claims  uf  D6moi  to  what 
was  once  his  ovin.  It  is  in  English  politics  what  "  la  proprUU  cmt  te 
rat"  has  licen  in  Fi-ench,  what  the  assertion  that  the  land  hclongK  to 
the  people  and  not  to  the  landlonlsj  is  in  thoso  of  Jreland.  Liko 
that  word  "  mvudiijtur,"  which  flattered  the  mindi  of  dlplomattata 
when  Napoleon  III.  annexed  Savoy,  it  screes  to  cover  the  nakednow 
of  the  bare  right  of  the  strongest  with  the  mantle  of  a  gowamcr 
equity. 

That  the  endowments  of  the  Charch  are  "national"  in  any  olhct* 
sense  than  that  in  which  all  real  property  tt  national  cannot,  I  cou- 
ceive,  be  seriously  maintained  by  any  one  who  doc*  not  look  at  the 
question  from  the  stau(l|toint  of  an  invincible  ignorance.  They  were 
QOtj  with  the  actual  exception  of  the  fractional  portion  that  eanu 
directly  by  gifl  from  the  Crown,  or  by  grant  from  Psrliauicnt,  anil 
the  possible  exception  of  tithes,  given  iu  any  sruso  by  the  nation,  or 
to  the  oatioa,  or  to  the  Charch  as  a  tocicty  th'ia  contcriuiuoua  with 
the  nation.  On  tltia  pcnnt  1  may  roCer  Liberatiooist  adrocata  to 
the  ]Kiuiphlet  on  "  Diaeodovmeat "  by  Mr.  K.  A.  I'rceman,  as  tb«  (nMt 
tnaster-expcrt  of  oar  time  in  all  qocstioiu  connected  vitJi  our  wrUer 
English  histonr.  He,  at  all  crcuts,  cannot  Iw  nuniectod  uf  writiuff 
in  CoueerratiTe  intereila,  or  ai  wlenti&ed  with  cWrical  Ofriiilou*.  In 
regard  to  all  land  eadinrnM»ta,  the  {acts  are  ao  |itaio  that  he  w\u* 
ruDs  may  read  them,  Tlvy  were  gifcs  or  hfqvcnibad  by  tie  Cro*ii,or 
individual  proprietors^*  not  to  tlu!  Cluudi  nt  Isr|pB,  for  the  dwrefa  M 
large  baa  ntrer  been  a.  eoqwrate  nocitty  o^ttU*  o(  IwUing  |WU' 
pcrty,  hut  to  abfaers  or  nihmAnUf  vlijdi  •«#»  corfonU  Mm  wUk 
that  capadtj,  «r  to  the  fsctofs  aad  fff««n  «f  puiiitm  m  eorporttow 
lie.  The  one  e»cc|«km  Uj  viikii  J  r«£9r  a«  dvubtful  is  (tut  of  the 
nation  of  EtiMfa^,  i^M  wlAA,  it  m  «mmv»^f  btiim$4,  iy  *» 
Charch'a  cWa  te  IjOml  The  i^mim,  Um  Ow  i«M#f<^ 
which  I  have  tako^  «Mnd|f  yowwwi  mm  then  m  ardm*4agM»i 

mi4m-  H'^r  vijL   tC 


•  A  ktttr  V  Oc  %r%    tL  Otay.  W   Av  TUm  uf  K«r«MlUr  U,  |dww,  fmm 
rrafwMoi  rmmm'9  -JUttkfc"  tim  mitttw-et  #««<hm  fMb  «Mnwl*  «Mb 
itva.  tbs 
milt  tbovi 
\tnonM. 
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interest.  Tlic  text  of  the  law  varies.*  Ooc  MS.  confiocs  it  to 
personal  gift  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  king's  own  laml.  Another 
teuda  it  to  a  tenth  part  of  all  lauds,  by  irhomaocver  possessed,  given,' 
in  the  language  of  the  charter,  "to  thescrvarita  of  God,  whether 
male,  or  female,  or  laymen'* — words  which  hare  not  yet  receircd  m 
satisfactory  explanation.  No  such  donation,  however,  appears  t© 
have  passed  at  any  time  into  the  region  of  actuality.  If  the  law,  or 
edict  (it  professes  to  have  been  made  with  the  advice  of  "my  bishops 
and  nobility,"  i.e.,  of  the  Witcnngcraotc),  was  more  authentic  than 
the  donation  of  ConstantinCj  it  must  be  avmrned  that  the  annoal 
payment  of  &  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  all  land  under  cultiratiou 
was  accepted  in  lien  of  the  conveyance  of  the  actual  corpus  of  the 
lands  themselves.  The  less  accurate  writers  of  English  history,  such 
as  Hume,  have  assumed  this  interpretation.  Bishop  Stubbs,  on  the 
other  hand,  another  "  master  of  those  who  know,"'  asserts  that  **  the 
famous  donation  of  Ktlielwulf  has  uothiug  to  do  with  tithe"  ("ConstiL 
Hist."  L  p.  228 — I  quote  from  Dorington).  Against  the  popuUr 
Tiew  alao  there  are  to  he  aet  the  facts  (1)  that  the  laws  of  Saxoo 
kings  and  others,  euforciug  the  puymeut  of  tithes  against  the  nr^lcct 
of  the  laudowncrs,  do  not  refer  to  the  douatiou  of  Ethelwulf  as  the 
authority  fur  their  payment ;  (2)  that  many  deeds  of  gifts  cubt 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  conveying  tithes  to  thb 
or  that  church,  a  conveyance  which  would  have  been  idle  and 
Buperfiuoiis  if  tlicy  had  been  already  obligatory  under  the  law 
of  Ethelwulf.  The  legitimate  inference  from  the  facts  seemi 
to  be  rightly  summed  up  iu  the  statement  that  the  Church  froca 
the  first  preached  the  payment  of  titlics  as  a  voluntary  offering, 
that  dcvuut  landowners  indiviilually  made  the  ])aymcnt  perpetual 
as  &  rent-charge,  for  this  or  that  church  connected  with  their 
manors,  that  when  tliis  payment  was  neglected  or  evaded,  the  kings, 
before  and  after  the  Conquest,  enforced  it  by  a  legal,  or  (so  far  ai 
the  Witcnagcmote  was  called  in)  a  legislative  sanction.  "What  holds 
good  of  tithes  holds  good  a  fortiori  of  glebes,  and  houses,  and  all 
Iftter  endowments. 

I  have  said  above,  and  at  the  riaV  of  eeemiog  to  concede 
another  jioint  in  favour  of  the  other  aide  I  roust  repeat  it,  that  the 
whole  of  thia  discussion  is  simply  archteological,  that  the  right  of 
the  State — i.*.,  as  things  are  now,  of  Parliament — to  interfere  with 
Church  endowments  docs  not  depend  upon  their  being,  or  not  being, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  "  national."  Tliey  were  the  property,  as  I 
have  said,  of  corporate  bodies  (cathedrals,  abbeys,  collegiate 
churches,  and  the  like),  or  of  corporations  koIc,  like  the  rectors  of 
pa;riiihea.     The  relation  of  the  State  to  them  is  precisely  the  same  as 

*  Sm  ill*  nbl«  Himmiryof  th«  oui  Id  the   r>p«  on  "Tha  ICndowinenU  ol  tlit 
ChnrclL,"  by  J.  £.  Doricgton,  publiahtd  by  tlio  Cliurch  Dofoaw  lostttntJoiL 
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its  relation  to  all  other  corporate  bodies.  And  that  rdatton  may  be 
stated  with  suGficient  clearness.  All  eorporatioua  virtimlly  hold  their 
property  in  trust,  the  ohjcets  of  the  tmst  bciuR  indicated,  cxpreaaly 
or  by  implication^  in  the  terms  of  the  charter  that  iucorporatot, 
or  the  deed  of  gift  that  coureys  the  property  in  trust,  or  vrliicb, 
where  no  ouch  charter  or  deed  e\i»ts,  must  be  assumed  by  law  to 
^^barc  existed,  in  order  to  account  for  long  and  nndisputed  iKiawssioR. 
^Bftnd  it  is,  1  suppose,  an  undisputed  axiom  of  taw  that  tlio  State, 
^ncting  through  Conrts  of  Eq^uity,  or,  in  wider  atul  niuro  dilfirult 
^■C«cs,  through  the  High  Court  of  Farliament,  has  the  ultimata 
control  of  all  property  held  in  trust,  so  as  to  check  abuses,  tu  guard 
against  waste,  to  modify  the  conditioDs  of  the  truBt,  lest  time  that 
" alters  all  things  for  the  worse"  should  turn  good  to  evil.  That 
right  has  been  exercised  over  and  over  again  by  Courts  of  Law  and 
Parliament  id  dealings  with  schools,  anil  hoHjiitnU,  and  alma* 
bouses,  and  colleges,  and  in  the  acta  of  the  Charily  anil  Kiidowed 
Sobools  Commi»aioD8.  Few  wnnld  venture  to  question  it  in  regard 
to  the  great  tradc-mmpaniex  of  the  City  nf  Loudon.*  I-Vw  now 
would  venture  to  (jucstion  it  (though  deans  and  canons  not  a  few 
did  at  the  time)  as  exercised  in  the  dealings  of  the  8tate  with 
episcopal  and  capitular  property  in  18-10.  I  cannot  see  hoir  wd 
CAB  question  the  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  it  also  in  the 
ease  of  parochial  endowments  now.  But  in  crery  ooo  of  the  easiix 
to  which  I  bare  referred  it  has  been  held  that  the  modification  of 
the  conditions  or  application  of  property  held  in  trust,  is  not  to  bo 
arbitrar}-  or  at  random.  The  primary  object  of  the  trust  ia  not  lo 
be  lost  flight  of.  The  inti'ntion  of  thr  donor,  though  wo  are  not 
bound  by  the  letter  that  exprewie*  it,  is  a  thing  to  lie  reipectetl  iu  it« 
spirit.  Where  tlie  altered  conditions  of  the  time  put  the  letter  in 
■  conflict  with  the  iinrita,  the  prcat  maatcr*  of  cjuity  I'wk,  iu  the 
technical  phrase,  for  the  cy  prii—ix.,  for  tbc  nearest  spproxiraation 
of  which  the  ease  adnula.t  Simply  to  tixv  jt,  and  autgn  tt  to 
private  owners,  or  to  purpotes  altogatlwr  alr«u,  is  uot  6)juity,  hot 
confiscation.  It  bcloogt  to  the  ycMcf  pf  ft  kiiii;  liJte  Henry  VIIJ,, 
of  eastern  desjKil*,  of  wild  deuiocracict.  Orer  and  ftboru  it« 
manifest  want  of  equity,  «ucb  »  poHey  is  laaoilcstly  fatal  in  thv 
future    to   all  Ubmlity  tbai  «o«ld  ikatunlly*   Mt  W  ttmli,  g iv« 

•  Lord  Sdhonti,  iTI  MB  r^btiy  adarwii.  UmH»  Um  tiMir '•  ri^t  U  iAUnrwUwi  t« 
pimrly  hvld  bj  imf&ntiuim  m  «|waifi«  fwir.  I— TJan  f(i«a  m  (<w>  •«  |>n«*U  yM^uoM 
ia  dMluie  wUi  |ra««ty  *ut  M  ketd.  J  iifitr,  -¥'T-'"-tT—  Ir-ui*uhiKb  M*<ali«' 
ritjr,  bat  I  cotifi  tbit  I  4u  avt  met  Wa  1^  M<lw«i  <d  ilui  iBmtifi*«»wl  '^imiltlwtMiia 
flW  !■  ^ifawM  «« tttw  tbwr. 

♦  Tfce    trVM  llurtirv  «I    '"Luri:!    \tt vymrl J  . 

ignored  ic  Ifae  *'  I1m1k_iJ  \  •\iY,'w"'r        i' 
nrofmtj  Ci<  tJM  Uuwfli.'  --ilwn 
MtibKt*  djibstt."  ii  ^imw'^y^t^• 

■Buoiac  sxImm  i*  Lvrd  r»l«<MiAv»  ,....-:  „„^^ — ^  llmi 

rttftliooaof  ChonrliMid  fiMU.«r«4«L>  '.'«'i>' 
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of  wbat  it  had  for  the  service  of  maukiud  iu  the  form  of  eudowment. 
IT  you  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  goldeo  eggs  tou  must  iiot  expect 
to  have  eggs  of  gold  after  you   have  "  poached  "  those  that  were  i 
the    uest   ready   tu  your   hand.      Aauual   aubscriptioas   and  casu 
gifts  will  take  the  place  of  more  durable  forms  of  charity.' 

Iu  the  case  of  Church   endowments  the  intention  of  the  dono 
where  not  specifically  expressed,  as   in   the  case  of  foundations   for 
masses  and  the  like>  may  he  assumed  to  hare  been  either  (1),  as  in 
collegiate    and  cathedral     churches,  in   abbeys   and   convents,    the 
maintenance  of  learning  and   Itabits   of  devotion  among  those  who 
were  to  be,  in  idea,  as  the  men  of  "  light  and  leading  "  in  the  citj  or 
the  diocese  in    which   their   lot  was  cast ;    or  (2)  as  in  all  parochial 
endowments,    the    supply    of    the    spiritual    and    temporal     wants 
of  the  people  of  the  parish,  by  the  permanent  services  of  a  miaiai 
resident  atoong  them,  or  bound,  if  not  personally  resident,  to  m&ke 
adeqnatc    provision    for  them.       The    people   of   each    pahflh,  an 
especially  its  poor,  urc  the  cestui  gue  triut  in  the  case  of  every  endow- 
ment, those  whose  interests  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  truatC' 
have  to  be  considered.     I   freely  concede,  as  I  have    already   said, 
that   the   State  has  at  all    times  the  right  to  inquire  how  far  sucb 
objects   are  attained,  how    far   they   might   be   better  attained  thaa 
they    actually    arc.      In   the  case,  e.tj.,  of  a   foundation   for  leper«, 
or  the  ransom  of  captives  in  Algiers,  the   objects  of  the  trust  have 
disappeared,  and  a  Court  ot  Et^uity  woidd  have  to  look  out  for  some 
phiiunthropic  object,  as  far  as  might  be,  ejuadem   r/eneris.     As  in  tha 
cose  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  objects  of  the  trust,  though   not  non- 
existent, wigtit  become  so  disproportionately   few  as  compared  with 
its  revenues,  that  the   State  would   be  justified   iu  applying  a  targt; 
portiou  of  those  reveuucs  to  purposes  of  public  utility,  reserving  tor 
its  members,  thoiif^li  but  a  small    |>ortiuu  of  the  whole  population 
what  was  sullicteiu   for   their  continued   existence,  organization,  an 
vitality.     Une  legitimate  application  would   be   that   implied   in  the 
scheme  of  "  concurrent  cmlowmenl"  which  was  urged  In  vain  by  some 
lending  Liberals  at   the   time   of  the   Irish  Disestablishment,     They 
might  become,  as  in  the  case  of  episcopal  and  cathedral  propcrtv,  so 
unequally  distributed,  in  the    lapse   of  time,  that   one   endowment 
suffered  from  plethora,  and  another  from   inanition,  and    so  it  would 
be  wise   aud    right    to  throw   their   endowments,  as  it   were,   into 
the   hotchpot  of  a  common  fund,  or  to  give  to  one  and  t,ikc  from 
another,  both  being  homogeneous  in  their  nature.     It  might   he,  as 
in  the  cast)  of  the  action  of  the-  Bccleciastical  Commissioa  under 
the  authority   of  Parliameut,  that   the    relative  wanto   of  the   class 
that  works  with  the  brain  aud   the  class  that   works  with  the  band* 
the  claims  of  the  studious  and  the  active  life,  had  so  altered  their 
proportions  that  it  was  wise  aud  right  to  transfer  what  had  been  left. 
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for  one  purpose  to  the  furtherance  c*f  the  other,  by  miag  Cathedral 
property  for  tlic  Church's  work  ia  villages  or  cities.  Id  each  aud  all 
of  these  case*  the  rule  of  eqiiitj*  has  been  olwcrved  ami  acted  on. 
My  contention  is  that  it  is  disregarded  lu  the  "  root  aud  branch  " 
schemes  of  the  Ltbcratiouiats.  With  them  the  thought  aud  the  cry 
•eem  simply,  "  Wc  want,  aud  we  will  have/' 

The  nearest  apprnneli  to  the  action  now  contemplated  is  seen,  of 
c»ane,  in  that  of  tlio  coutiscation  of  conventual  aud  charity 
endowments,  aud  the  assignment  of  tithes  and  Church  lands  to 
private  individuals  under  licury  VIEI.  In  that  case  the  estates 
of  the  corporation  were  treated  as  if  they  had  been  actually  forfeited 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  king  dealt  with  them  as  thoujfh  tlicy  bad 
been  part  of  his  own  domain  which  he  could  dinpuKe  of  at  his  wilt. 
Craumcr  and  the  better  Reformcra  pleaded  hard  for  the  cif  /jrcjt 
doctrine,  for  the  ciiilowmont  of  schools,  colleges,  lectureships,  and 
in  part,  at  least,  as  in  the  new  bishoprics  and  the  cathedrals  of  the 
new  foundation,  they  succeeded ;  hut,  as  a  rule,  then  as  in  other 
limca,  rapacity  was  stronger  than  righteousness,  and  noblo  families 
fattened  on  their  ill-gotten  gains.  If  tbera  is  any  property  in 
England  which  both  from  the  Church  and  the  Liberationist  standpoint 
has  a  defective  title  (except  so  far  as  prescription  becomes  a  title), 
and  might  be  reclaimed  for  Church  or  national  uses,  it  is  found  in 
tlie  tithes  and  Church  lauds  which  arc  held  by  laymen. 

The  transfer  effected  by  the  leyislatioa  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
"VI.,  and  Klizabcth  of   Church  endowments   from  a  clergy  whicli,  if 
not  subject  to   the  obedience  of  Rome,  had  yet  been  in  union  with 
Borne  as  to  dogma  and  liturgical  use,  to  a  clergy  which  belonged  to 
what  even  Laud  and  Charles  I.  described  as  a  "  Protestant"  Church, 
stands  on  a  different  footing.      The  corporate  bodies  aud  the  corpo- 
rations solo  were  members  of  a  larger  society,  and  that  society,  with 
whatever  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  minority,  formally,  and  with 
the  sanction  and  under  the  pressure   of  the  State,  assented  to  the. 
position  that  the  light  of  a  fuller  knowledge  required  a  change  in  their 
doctrine  and  their  worship,  and  the  conditions  of  its  ministry  were 
altered  by  Acts  of  Uniformity,  new  ur  revised  liturgies.,  and   other- 
wise.     A»  a  society  the  Church  held  no  property  that  it  could  call 
its  own,  and   could  not  determine   on   what  conditions  the  endow- 
ments should  be  held  by  corporate  bodies  or  corporations  sole.     Ziut 
the    State,  as   the  supreme  Court  of  Equity,  could  aud   did  deter- 
mine.     It  assumed,  on  the  aj  prla  doctrine,  that  the  chitf  intention 
of  the  donors  was   to  promote  the  religions  life  of  the  people  who 
were  the  objects  of  the  trust  in  each  case,  that  they  would  have  seen 
sufficient  reason  to    abandon    what    had   come   to   be   regarded  as 
"superstitions   uses,"  and  to  accept  the  changes  which  the  Church 
and  the   nation  had  accepted.      It  was  not,  as  has  been  sometimes 
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said  by  Cburch  Defence  atlvocates,  tliat  evcrr  corporate  society 
bas  the  right  to  deal  with  iti»  property  at  its  own  discretion,  aud  that 
every  donor  or  testator  tjikcs  the  risk  involved  in  that  right, — that 
seeius  to  me  a  monstrous  aii[l  untenable  positioQ — but  that  the 
State  dctcrmiucd,  oa  equitable  pounds,  M'hat  was  to  be  the  future 
niaimgcmaut  of  the  trusts  vrhich  were  subject  to  its  control.  And 
now  to  that  tide  may  be  added  that  of  prescription.  By  the  Dissenters' 
Chapel  Actj  (losscssion  for  twenty-five  years  was  held  to  bar  inquiry 
into  the  probable  intentions  of  douor!<.  The  Church  of  England  can 
claim  a  prcseri|ition  of  three  centuries. 

The  present  Uadioal  programmCj*  I  need  scarcely  say,  proceeds  on 
very  dillercrit  lines.     There  is  no  Ihcmj-ht  of  a  better  administration 
of  a   trust,   no  new  scheme  such  as   Charity  Commissioners  devise 
where  truHt  funds  bare  been  partly  wasted  or  misappliedj  no  regard  for 
the  interests  or  wishes  of  those  who  are  the  objecta  of  the  trust. 
Purpose?)  of  "  national  iisofulnesn  "  arc  vague.     The  "  Programme  " 
(p.  'H')   indicates  the  endowment  of  schools — purely  secular  schools, 
of  course — as  one  of  them.      Libcrationist  books  nnd  leaflets  speak  of 
sanitary  improvements,  or  the  remission  of  taxes:   practically,  e.g., 
religious  cndowmetits  arc  to  go  to  the  account  of  drains  or  dcfidti. 
The  division  of  the    spoil   is  left  to  the  "  dim  and  distant  future." 
The  one  object  now  is  to  deprive  the  people,  not  the  clergy,  of  Eng. 
land,  of  all  the  beuetits  which  they  receive  through  the  existence  of 
churches   aud  (he  ministries  of  the  clergy,  and  the  activities  of  the 
parish,  as  distinct  from  congregational,  organization.     The  Church  of 
Sugland  is  to  be  left,  like  the  man  who  went  down  from  Jenisaiem  to 
Jericho,  and  fell — well,  I  wil!  say.amoug  root  aud  branch  Liberatiouists 
— and  was  Icfl  atrijipcd  and  wounded  and  half  dead,  while  the  ploa- 
dercrs  wcut  off  witli  the  sjioiL  to  cast  lots  whose  it  should  be,  Icaviog 
him  to  the  mercies  of  the  good  Samarititn,  whom  I  will  ideatify,  in  mr 
interpretatiua  of  the  parablo,  with  the  Nou-Libcratiouist  Disscater.t 
The  treatment  of  the  Irish  Church  was   not  sutTicieutly  drastic  fi;r 
the  authurs  of  the  "  Prugramme,"  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  it^ 
would   he  "necessary  to  beware"    lest   the  Church   should  he  left, 
with  any  endowment  that  might  serve  as  an  instrument  for  her  re- 
cnperatii'e  energies   (p.  'H).     Living  donors,  und  the  living  douors 
only,  ''  might  fairly  claim  that  any  property  with  which  they  W 

*  U  (lou  not  s««m  wortli  wliile  to  aot«  tliedlffmncn  in  detail  l^etwMu  the  "  Badiotl 
rrogmntmi^ "  ami  thu  miLtiy  bnulu  snd  InflebB  pablitliutl  by  the  Libemdon  6Mktr> 
]  hnve,  forthd  moalp.ub,  dtnit  wlEh  the  former,  aa  tlic  niore  AU'fioriUtivv  of  ttie  vn- 
Mr.  ( ■  >i  ampler  I  aiu'H  |in'faco,  Lhoiiglj  lie  iIoeH  nut  iiltiiljju  biuuolf  to  a!l  Uto  propOMli,  Hit 
iNBt  tbi?  imprimatur  of  a  repmieutativo  Bt^tcsmui. 

t  A»  I  write,  n  rcprcflontativo  of  tlic  good  SAmaritan  ap^eira  iu  tlie  form  of «  lotlv 
from  tliL'  E'uv.  L'.  K,  Tliiiniuu,  «  iF&ding  OoitgrirgntKiiiatiNt  inini'tcr  f>!  Itriftxl.  Be 
deprontes  tlic  a;;iUti'>u  of  the  qiisatioQ  udw  m  ulto^-ther  preni^turo  ;  tliinki  Uul 
UMfrivodi  of  tka  K^Ublishwoat  atmiUd  have  a  "  time  oi  gnoe"  to  "ae;  their  boW 
in  order,"  buforo  cvon  th«  "partial  iliB>ciidownicnt,''  which  li  all  thnt  he  coBt«mpWM 
u  pouiblQ.  — IKMrf/-n  Vaiiif  iWet*,  Nor.  9. 
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presented  the  Churnh  should  rerert  to  them  "  [p.  45),  but  even  they 
arc,  apparently,  to  he  stopped,  by  an  exercise  of  power  uobeard  of 
under  any  constitutional  govemmeDt,  from  converting  their  gifts  into 
aiiytliing'  in  the  shape  of  a  permoueut  c^nctowmeDt  in  connection  with 
the  Church  as  an  organized  religious  acjcicty. 

And  all  this  comes,  in  the  unconsciouH  irony,  if  we  may  not  say 
the  conscious  hypocrisy,  of  the  situatinn,  from  the  men,  or  the  aaso- 
ciatcs  of  the  men,  who  are  ucit-t  weary  of  pointing  to  the  case  of  the 
Irish  Church,  as  shosring  that  Disestablishment  and  Disendownicnt 
need  not  he  fatal,  may  he  proiitahle,  to  the  higher  life  and  the  spiri- 
ttial  cflicicney  of  a  Christian  society.  There,  tlie  Clinrch  passed  into 
a  new  and  orgnnizcd  society  as  a  corporation,  retained  such  portion 
of  its  cntlowmcnts  as  was  adequate  to  its  wantSj  received  its  churches 
back  again  from  the  State,  liad  a  right  of  pre-emption  as  regards  its 
parsonages,  and  wa8  not  spoiled  of  its  communion  plate.  The  Libe* 
rationists,  in  anticipation  at  least,  atrip  and  spoil  and  wound,  and 
then  they  say  to  the  victims  whom  they  leave  naked  and  lacerated  and 
bleeding  in  the  cold,  *'  Go  in  peace ;  be  ye  warmed  and  filled." 

I  ftsk  whether  any  plausible  plea,  beyond  the  fanaticiJim  of  the 
"sacred  principle  of  religious  etjuality,'*  which  is  not  even  plausible, 
can  be  urged  for  this  treatment  of  what  is,  at  least,  a  religious  and 
benevolent  institution.  I  will  make  no  ml  ff/flamhti't  appe^h  to  the 
grcatncsa  of  the  Church's  ncrviccs  in  the  past,  to  the  long  IJue  of 
theologians,  philosophic  thinkers,  "  masters  of  those  who  know,'*' 
like  Hooker  anil  Butler  and  ^launce ;  poeis,  whose  hymns  have  sus- 
tained the*  lives  of  thouKHUils  in  the  wide  Chrietcndum  of  English- 
speaking  peoples,  like  Herbert  and  Ken  and  Iveble.  I  will  draw  no 
ideal  pictures  of  the  devout  and  studious  life  of  our  cBthedrals,  or 
the  sweet  influences  of  a  resident  gentleman  and  scholar  in  our 
country  villages,  or  the  long  historical  tradition  which  has  identified 
the  English  Church,  as  a  whole,  with  the  English  people.  I  liave 
admitted]  and  will  admit  again,  with  a  frankness  which  may  alarm 
my  clients,  the  blunders  and  the  shortcomings  which  have  marred 
the  completeness  of  that  identification.  I  will  go  further,  and  say 
that  during  the  whole  Georgian  period  her  work  was  miserably  dcfcc- 
tiTc,  that  cathedrals  were  as  far  from  their  ideal  as  could  be  imagined, 
that  the  canker  of  pluralities  and  non-residence  was  eating  into  her 
life,  that  her  whole  fiystem  of  patronage  seemed  to  imply  a  forgctful- 
ness  that  every  patron  and  every  holder  of  a  living  is  a  steward,  and 
not  an  absolute  proprietor.  Tiiat  was  a  time  when  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  l^nglish  people,  if  they  had  then  bad  any 
adequate  rcprcscntatiou,  might  well  have  said,  "  Give  an  account  of 
thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward."  There  was 
tome  ground  for  Lord  Grey's  warotng  words  to  the  bishops — who 
voted  almost  en  masse  against  the  Ueform  Dill — that  they  would  do 
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well  to  "  set  their  own  houso  in  order/'  But  my  contention  is  tbat^ 
tliut  stutu*  of  tliiugs  bvluiigii.  almuat  or  altogether,  to  a  time  vhicl 
lie»,  as  we  now  measure  history,  in  a  remote  pa«t,  and  that  it 
neither  just  nor  wise  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  childrci 
You  da  uot  displace  the  trustees  of  &  charily  just  at  the  very  momcnl 
when  they  have  been  working  hard  for  half  a  ceutury  to  set  right 
what  had  gone  wrong  thrctugli  the  faults  or  the  ignorance  of  their' 
predeccsaorB,  And  that  precisely  dedcribus  the  present  position  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Katablishcd  Church.  The  wind  hai^H 
come  from  the  four  quarters — the  wind  which  is  the  breatli  of  Ufe»^" 
of  earnestness,  zeal,  reality — from  Kvangclical  and  Catholic  revivals  j 
from  High  nnd  Low  and  Broad  movements  ol  thought;  &nd  has 
entered,  into  the  dry  bones  that  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  and 
they  have  stood  up,  an  "exceeding  great  army"  of  sohliera  in  the  great 
contlict  ngaioat  ignorance  and  vice,  intemperance  and  impurity.  Men 
like  Cecil  and  Romaiue  and  Simeon,  though  they  had  a  comparatively 
limited  range  of  influence  in  their  lifetime,  found  worthy  successors  in 
the  great  body  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  may  well  exult  in  the 
thought  that  the  noblest  life  of  this  century,  which  has  just  cJoted, 
after  fifty  years  of  work  for  Ocd  and  for  humanity,  and  which  hu 
made  the  name  of  Shaftesbury  a  household  word  to  the  millions  who 
toil  for  hrcRil  tiwA  are  ontcai^ts  in  the  wilderness,  was  formed  and 
fttshiontti  under  their  influence.  In  men  of  other  schcoK  Pusey  and 
Selvvyn  and  Hook  and  Charles  Lovder;  and  Arnold  and  Hare  and 
Maurice  and  Stanley  and  Robertson  and  Kicgsley  and  i"rtt»cr— {I 
purposely  avoid  all  living  names) — and  a  thousand  more  of  whom 
the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell,  but  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ; 
there  have  hecu  proofs  of  rcucHcd  energy  and  faithfulncM,  and  their 
example  has  been  followed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  the  laity  who  have 
looked  to  them  for  guidance.  Von  may  point,  if  you  will,  to  oui 
did'erences'*  and  debates,  to  our  mutual  deuuneiationB,  to  our  miserable^ 
controversies  and  insane  prosecutions  about  the  "infinitely  little,*''^J 
but  I  ask  whether  tlicse  arc  more  ineompatihlo  with  the  existence  of 
an  underlying  nutty  than  are  the  diiycrencea  and  the  taunts  and  the 
"boycotting"  whieh  mark,  at  the  present  moment,  the  rclutioM 
between  the  Radical  aud  Moderate  sections  of  the  Liberal  parly  j 


*  I  OUinot  nfnun  from  expretMitifE  thm  pnin  xaA  torrow  wiUi  irliidi  I  bave  rekd  tht 
rtcciil  addrmi  of  BisUop  Kyk',  iu  tUo  Liverpool  Church  CvoferSDoo  {Gvardian,  Nqvcm- 
h-it  1 1).  for  liiu)  thoro  xccma  no  licipc  of  unity  at  [»eace  cxoept  Iw  t1i«  cx|iabiou  of  % 
large  eectian  of  tb«  clergy  aTiit  Uity  uf  tho  Church.  Bdwccn  taa.t  uotioB  and  tlM 
irrcAt  l>w3y  of  CLiirdittiifU  t)i*.'rf  'a*,  lie  tayt,  a.  "  yawuinggiilf-"  "TlioaMtiidsof  Kog&ih 
Churclnifen  would  latlicr  eee  the  rhim:h  discnt&hlMiicd  ihnn  girs  np  ttt  PnrtcvUot 
jyrinoi files,"  "  By  no  ingcniou*  ]iolk'y  of  Uileratjou,  ouuipruiiitM.  or  comjyttwinriTCOHS 
avD  you  «vcT  rmtku  thi-  mi-'nilicrm  of  jtnch  (■[ijmeite  scliuda  motIl  Itnrmotuntuly."  Sock 
uttarniicr*  nlnioat  drivo  Due  to  dveptiir.  Hoc  JtkcicvM  vtfil,  nod  BiiUtofk  Kyl«  ami 
propAre  to  *i.'o  Linuelf  (guut«d  once  more  l>f  ttio  l.ibcmtionuta.  It  is  Tcbealiins  to  ton 
froiu  ttiU  "Boncid  of  trnmpct  and  ainrm  uf  war"  to  tli«  calmer  viadom  and  too  vnlVj 
■yiup&thio  of  fiieti'a[i  Tlioruld't  CluirgG  in  tUe  Hamo  paper. 
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whether  tbcre  was  not  as  much  lovaltv  to  the  Church  of  which  they 
were  memlwni,  in  all  those  whom  I  h&\'e  named,  as  there  would  he 
BOW  between  the  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  who,  whea  "  on  tlie 
stump,"  abuse  each  other,  with  a  discreditable  recklessness,  as  liarSj 
impostors,  hunters  after  place ;  but  who,  we  know,  would  merge  all 
differcQccs  and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder,  were  the  safety  or  honour 
of  England  to  be  imperilled  by  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  or  a  war  with 
some  aggressive  European  Power. 

But  the  position  which  I  have  taken  as  to  the  work  of  the  clergy 
during  the  past  Itfly  years  and  at  the  present  hour  is  contested  by 
some  at  toast  of  those  who  advocate  Disestablishment  and  Bisendow- 
tneiit,  I  will  take  the  vigorous  ortiele,  on  "  The  Kstablished 
Church  iu  the  Village,"  by  Mr.  W.  U.  Crowhorst,  in  the 
November  number  of  thif*  Itevjcw,  as  the  smartest  statement 
of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  under  this  bend  of  the  in- 
dictment with  which  I  am  acquainted.  To  him  the  average  wor- 
ship of  the  village  church  is  "  au  atniosfihere  whose  cloaeness  and  im- 
purity would  often  be  enough  to  atille  the  faith  of  a  St.  Francis." 
"  One  needs  after  such  a  service  to  go  forth  into  the  woods 
and  wide  temple  of  God,  and,  listening  to  the  unconHcinuH  wor- 
ship of  Nature,'*'  recover  spiritual  tone  and  strength"  (p.  (i81). 
He  denies  that  the  "  imptvarcd  condition  of  our  rural  parishes '"  ha*t 
been,  in  any  degree  whatever,  durr  to  "  the  endowed  and  privileged 
rector"  {p.  fiSfJ).  The  Chnrch  has  only  "  here  and  there"  lent  iw 
countenance  to  the  Temperance  movement.  The  Church  is  simply 
'*  a  prop  of  sqyirearchy ■"  (p.  G8K),  the  "ally  of  the  public-house" 
<p.  CM).  The  present  feeling  of  the  peasant  for  tLc  clergy  is  like"that 
of  Caliban  when  he  discovered  that  he  luid  taken  a  drunkard  for  a 
god,  and  worshipped  a  dull  fool''  (p.  G^'i).  I  eonfesii  that  uiy  lirst 
jimpressiou,  on  rcailiiig  Jlr.  Crowhurst's  article,  was  that  he  was 
rriting  of  a  "  fancy  "  church,  which  he  had  elaborated  out  of  hiK  own. 
'inner  cousciousness  from  the  pictures  of  social  life  in  the  novels  of 
Jane  Austen,  and  the  Trollopes,  mother  and  sou,  from  Thackeray, 
and,  it  may  he,  Tennyson's  "  Northern  Farmer.'"  I  will  assume, 
however,  tliat  he  dainiB  to  speak  as  a  witness  of  the  things  which  he 
has  seen  and  heard.  And  in  that  character  I  own  1  should  like  to 
put  him  into  the  witness-box  and  subject  him  to  a  short  cross-exami- 
Dation.      1  would  ask  where  he  has  lived,  and  what  are    the    parishes 

I  lie  has  known,  and  for  how  lung,  and  in  what  circumstances — what, 
h.  fact,  has  been  the  range  of  the  induction  from  which  he 
L  *  111*  pliriLM  reulDda  no  of  a  ttory  which  U  wort))  telling.  A  BccpticAl  ftrtiaaq 
inaukeu  why  ho  did  not  go  to  ohiircli  I  He  DDBwortil  thntlio  "wont  out  forii  wnlk. 
ndworebipped  iu  thi- Tcinplo  of  Nature."  U«  wu  ukvd  Turtlier,  wliai  bis  vroraliip 
aettutUycoDMut^  in.    HisKply  wat,"  Well,  I  tiUontbecran,  and  \  saysj  '  D utu 

pricrt*,  uyaL"  H  would  aluiuatauemssil  tliia  vraaMr.  L^owhitnt's  idcftl  of  "  ■[■iritiul 
•oDo  jutd  ttrevgtb." 
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draws  aucli  sweeping  gciicraUzations.  1  frould  iuquire  whelUer 
he  baa  taken  into  account  tlic  vork  done  hy  tbe  country  clergy, 
aud  by  those  wliom  they  gu'u\Q  and  iaflueace,  in  Suuday-scUuolJi 
and  Hiblc-elasscs,  in  preparing  young  men  aud  wonmu  for  cuu- 
firmatioTi,  in  the  cottage  lectures  and  special  servtoeSf  Bomelimes — 
aa  in  Kent,  for  "  hup -pickers,''  and  in  all  parts  of  Kngland  foi 
"navrics'' — for  those  who  are  only  temporarily  within  the  region  of 
their  pastoral  care,  all  outside  the  routine  of  lugal  reqiiiremeats,  ia 
country  as  well  as  town  parishes ;  whether  he  has  ever  looked  at  the 
list  of  bishops  and  clergy  who  support  the  Church  of  Kugland  Tem- 
perance Society,  or  of  thoM  who,  in  the  Church  of  England  Purity 
Society  and  the  "White  Cross  Array,  are  now  in  the  forefront  of  tbo 
rooTcmcnt  agaiutit  the  other  great  evil  which  is  poisoning  the  life  of 
I^nglandj  whether  he  "  would  be  surprised  to  hear  "  that  aasociationa 
of  lay.helpers,  welcomed  and  supported  by  the  clergy,  and  numbering 
their  tliouaauds  aud  tens  oi  thuuaauds,  are  to  be  found  in  well'nigh 
every  diocese  of  Eugland;  whether  be  attaches  any  value  whatever 
to  the  refiuiugaud  civilizing  intlueui^s  (1  confine  myself  now  to  that 
«Iemeot  of  culture)  to  whicli  men  aud  boys  are  subject  in  thousands 
of  niral  parishes,  by  their  training  and  practice  in  the  village  choir. 
^Vhen  be  has  answered  those  questions,  I  aud  the  other  readers  of 
the  Co.NTeMPOHAnv  lUvmw  will  kuow  better  what  value  to  attach  to 
his  testimony. 

Mcauwhilp,  I  will  call  witnesses  for  the  defence.  And.  first,  I 
will  usk  leave,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  lay  down  uiy  brief,  aud  to  step 
myself  into  the  witness-box,  to  tell  a  plain,  unvarnishc<l  taie,  with  a 
little  mure  precision  as  to  dates  and  places,  thau  I  find  in  ilr. 
Crowhurst's.  I  ean,  1  think,  claim  to  speak  without  luas.  I  was 
born  and  bred  In  London,  with  little  or  no  contact  with  nquires  aud 
country  parsons,  iiihcnling  no  prepossessions  in  their  favour,  i-'rom 
1847  to  1869  my  work  was  entirely  confined  to  that  which  came  to 
me  as  chaplain,  lecturer,  and  professor  in  a  London  college.  1  then 
had  charge  of  a  purely  agricultural  parish  (Pluckley,  in  Kent).  In 
IHfiU  1  took  charge  of  the  parish  of  liiekley,  within  twelve  miles  of 
Iiondon.  I  have,  since  iy82,  been  at  Wells,  connected  with  its 
cathedral,  and  brought  into  eoutact  not  only  with  the  forty-five,  for 
the  most  part  rural,  clergy  who  are  mcmbcra  of  oar  greater  Chapter, 
but  with  those  of  villages  in  all  parts  of  Somerset,  for  whom  (as 
holding  that  to  be  one  at  leust  of  the  functions  of  a  dean,  which  bad 
a  stronger  claim  than  that  of  "learned  leisure")  I  have  preached  at 
harvest  festivals  aud  many  other  occasions.  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  the  clergy  with  wliom  I  have  thus  become  acquainted  have  be- 
longed, for  the  moiit  part,  in  political  and  ecelcsiastical  matters,  to 
sehooU  and  sections  to  which  I  do  not  belong.  1  am  bound  to  add 
that  the  couclusiuu  to  which  I  have  been  led  is  that  the  clergy  of  all 
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thoola  are  working  wilh  a  diligence  and  tlioroaghneas,  a  iiyinpalhy 
with  the  poor,  a  freedom  from  subservience  to  the  squirearchy,  of 
vhich,  duriug  the  more  academic  period  of  my  life,  I  hod  little  or 
no  conception.  That  is  my  cvidcuec,  which  I  submit,  such  as  it  ia, 
to  the  High  Court  of  such  portion  of  the  Knglia]i  people  as,  directly 
or  indirectly,  read  what  is  to  be  found  in  this  Rkvip.w.  It  may  be 
worth  very  litlln  in  itself.  I  submit  that  it  is  worth  a  little  more 
than  Mr.  Crowhnrst's. 

K  ily  second  witness  shall  be  one  who  is  less  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  being  biassed  than  the  Dean  of  Wells.  The  Itev.  U.  R. 
Thom&ji,  a  Congregational  minister  of  Bristol,  to  whom  I  have  already 
refcTTctl,  as  the  representative  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  has  written  a 
letter  on  the  Disestablishment  question  in  the  il'eatern  Dailt/  Presa^ 
of  Norember  9.  From  that  letter  I  quote,  without  a  word  of 
comment,  without   nuy   stipprejutio  vert   in  the  omission  of  nounter- 

fAncing  statemeute,  the  followiag  passages  : — 
"  lu  her  pulpit  miuistriLS,  iu  her  puroehtul  activities,  in  her  educa- 
tional and  social  euterprisea,  and  not  least,  in  her  r/rami  Temperance 
work*  the  Church  uf  Euylaud  has  latterly  realized  a  relationship  of 
'  touch '  with  tlic  pci>])Ic  such  as  I  never  read  she  has  known  before. 
Let  her  have  the  prolonged  opportunity  which  her  present  spirit 
of  zeal  and  consecration  merits.  Let  this  new  life  enjoy  a  new 
opportunity."  He  is  not  against  Discs tablisbmcnt,  in  principle,  but 
he  looks  forward  to  "a  Disestablished  Church,"  which  "  permeated 
by  a  Broad  *  Kvangelical '  spirit,  will  he  fitted  ....  wisely  and 
righteously,  to  use  the  immense  endowments  that,  on  any  tlicory  of 
partial  disendowment,  will  accrue  to  her."  lie  is  compelled  to  say 
that  "in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  of  onr  great  cities,  and  in  the 
thinly  inbahited  rural  districts,  there  is  the  moat  urgent  need  for  far 
more  libera]  and  steady  support  of  local  Nonconformist  churcheA 
than  our  strongest  Nonconformist  churches  have  yet  aflbrded."  lie 
compluius  of  "  the  absence  of  ])laces  of  worship  iu  many  dark 
neighbourhoods,  the  mean  and  insufficient  chapels  in  others,  the 
miserable  stipend  of  many  of  our  worthiest  miui8ters."t 

1  cannot  help  feeling,  with  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Boebester,  that  the  practical  tendency  of  Disendowment  would  be 
to  substitute  the  congregation  for  the  pnrisli,  and  that  one 
of  the  immediate  results  of  that  substitution  would  be  that 
our  rural  distrieta  would,  to  a  large  extent,  anil,  at  least  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  want  might  bo 
met,   of  courac,  by  diocesan   boards,   employing  funds    for  mission 

*  Tkc  luticssn  mine. 

t  A»  h&Tine  Wta  Chairm.in  in  1830-3  «E  the  GUmceatemhire  ami  [Icrt-for'liliir* 
CtngTogalioDBr  Uuiou,  Mr.  Thouias  Dtuit  be  nlJowed  to  jqicak  witli  Rume  auttiori^. 
Aa  intcii^HtJng  letter  i'rnvi  tfao  Ker.  .T.  W.  Rcilwcill.  Koctor  of  ^i.  K(1i«Lbiirgii,  in  Gm 
City,  givos  ttruD^  corrulioMitivi',  though,  of  wnrte,  not  (finally  in<Ic|<ciiil(!nt,  tcbtimony. 
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Ecnriccs  oud  the  like,  but,  crippled  as  tho  clergy  and  laity  would 
be  by  the  withdrawal  of  eadowments,  their  natural  tendency  would 
be  to  CDnceutrnte  their  activity  aud  their  ^fts  upon  tbe  towns, 
which  would  seem  to  liave  more  urgent  claioia. 

That  is  one  of  the  probable,  if  not  the  inevitable,  results  of 
absolute  DiacudowmcDt.  If  I  do  not  dwell  ou  the  tendency  which 
might  show  itself,  aa  iu  the  Kpiscopal  Church  of  the  ITuited  Slates, 
to  become  the  Church  of  the  wealthier  classes,  it  is  because  1  believe 
that  the  grant  body  of  the  English  clergy  are  stronf?  enough  to  resist 
the  temptalion.  If  I  do  not  lay  so  much  streas  as  othcrw  do  ou  the 
position  of  dependence  upon  the  congregation  iu  which  a  disendowed 
clei^  muttt  stand,  the  evils  of  which  I  fully  rccoguize,  it  is  because  1  am 
compelled  to  admit  that  i  think  that  their  present  position  is,  iu  many 
ways,  one  of  too  abiiolutc  iDdcpeudeucc.  The  attainment  of  a  via  media 
between  the  two  extremes  can,  however,  be  better  met  by  a  refonn 
iu  which  both  Liberal  uud  Conservative  Churchmen  might  uuite, 
after  which  indeed  both  arc  just  now  feeling  their  way  in  many 
different  directions,  tbau  by  the  drastic  treatment  contemplated  by 
the  Libcratioiu»ts. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  oat  what  is  involved  in  the  idea  of 
Disestablish nie lit.  1  will  eudeavotir,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  state 
what  i*  involved  iu  the  absolute  Disendowment  which  forms  part  of 
the  Kadical  programme.  Should  tlic  principle  of  Disendowment  be, 
at  any  time,  carried  in  Parliament,  as  by  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill,  it  will,  of  course,  be  opcu  to  Churcbmcu  or  moderate  Dissenters 
to  seek  for  any  moditicalious  iu  detail  that  may  seem  attaiuablc. 
'Without  such  modifications  we  should  have,  if  1  mistake  not — 

1.  All  endowments,  except  tliusc  of  living  donors,  absolutely  con^ 
fiscatcd,  and  applied  to  secular  uses.  Tithcn  paid  to  the  Government 
collector  instead  of  to  the  clcrpy.  As  the  living  donors  arc  in 
most  cases  tuiml)cred  by  hundreds,  as  subscribers  in  large  or  small 
sums  to  the  endowment,  the  problem  how  to  reconcile  their  claims 
will  be  somowhat  complicated.  Kven  the  "  Programme"  rests  in  the 
cxprcKsion  of  an  opinion  that  the  definition  of  a  *'  congregation  "  as 
capable  of  holding  properly,  is  just  "  not  insuperable." 

^.  A  (;]u!i*k  of  some  kind  placed  on  the  creation  of  any  fr«sh 
endowments  in  connection  with  the  Church  as  an  orgiwizcd  society. 

3.  The  application  to  secular  uses  in  like  manner  of  all  the  estates 
and  other  funds  now  held  by  the  Kcclcsiastical  Commissioners.  Some 
of  these,  however,  arc  the  gifts  of  living  donors,  either  in  lump  sunw 
or  collected  in  small  amounts.  The  question  bow  these  are  to  be  dealt 
with  has  also  to  be  faced. 

4.  Compeusatiou  has  to  be  made,  aa  for  the  life-interest  of  all 
holders  of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  livings,  and  the  like;  so 
also  for  all  rights  of  patronage  iu  private  hands,  or  other  corporate 
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s  than  those  conaccted  wtth  tlie  discs  tab  Usiicd  CUurcIi^  which 
hftve  hitherto  hnd  a  marketable  value,  wLich  hnve  been  bought,  and 
might  be  sold,  by  the  present  holders.  I  ilo  not  see  any  sjicciftc 
menttun  of  this  point  in  any  of  the  achemea  of  JJisendowment.  The 
drii't  would  »ccm  to  be  towards  abaolme  confiscation. 

5.  Cftthcdrals  are  to  becDme  pubhc  iiionuments,  to  be  kept  and 
visited  as  abbey  ruias  arc  visited  now,  or  mar  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poceai  other  than  worship,  as  rarliatiicnt,  or  a  local  board  elected  by 
ratepayers,  may  determine.  Here,  also,  living  douon  have  contributed. 
largely  to  the  worli.  of  recent  rcstoratious.  How  are  tbeir  claims  to 
be  met? 

t6.  Glebe  houses   and  glebe  lands  share  the  fate  of  tithes,  and  are 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  purchase-mo ney  being  paid  into 
tbe  Exchequer. 

Hf7.  Parish  churches,  and  the  monuments  in  them,  are  to  be  dealt 
^Rth  as  a  local  board  may  dctcnuine — i.e.,  may  be  used  fur  religious 
pnrposci  by  members  of  the  Disestiiblisbed  Church,  or  by  one  or  more 
denominations,  singly  or  in  turn,  or  for  purposes  entirely  secular.  The 
drift  of  things  seems  to  set  towards  the  last.  The  first  would  appear 
like  a  rc-eudowment,  the  second  like  concurrent  endowment.  Here 
also  the  claims  of  "living  donors  "  again  present  thcmaelres.  The 
"  unconsidered  trifle"  of  the  communion  plate  is  destined  fur  sale  by 
Aoction,  or  to  be  sent  to  the  Mint. 

«8.  The  Disestablished  Church  is  to  be  left  without  any  control 
•m  the  State  other  than  that  which  is  exercised  by  courts  of  law 
over  disseuliug  churches  now,  without  any  aid  from  ibc  State,  in- 
corporating it,  as  was  done  with  the  Irish  Church,  as  a  body  capable, 
ta  such,  of  holding  property,  aud  sanctioning  a  new  constitution.  It 
Will  elect  its  own  oSBcers,  order  its  own  worship,  enforce  its  own 
discipliuc  as  W«blcyaus  or  Cougregatioualista  do  now. 

If  I  have  overstated,  or  omitted,  any  of  tbc  points  in  the 
I«il>cratii}iiist  prugranime,  1  am  of  eunrsc  open  to  corrcelion.  I  do 
H^  sec  any  sigtLB  that  half,  or  a  third,  of  tho  points  which  I  hare 
named  have  been  considered,  adj-'tinatcly,  if  at  all,  by  those  candi- 
dates w!io  liavc  more  or  less  plcdgwl  tlu-insclves  to  Discstahlisbmeut. 
Anyhow,  it  will  be  admitted,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstoue'a 
speech  of  the  llth  November,  which  comes  into  my  hands  as  I  am 
writing,  that  "  the  disestaljlishmcnt  of  the  English  Chureb  will  be  a 
gigantic  operation"  requiring  something  more  than  an  assent  to  the 
abstract  principle  of  "religions  equality."  I  would  fain  doubt  with 
him,  "whether  the  man  breathes  the  air  of  Parliament  who  will 
corry  the  disestablishment  of  tho  Church  of  England."  1  would 
fain  hope  that  wc  may  look  to  him  for  help  in  "the  attainment  of 
every  practical  reform,"  which  may  strengthen  its  bold  on  the 
afiiectione  of  tho  English  people.     I  welcome  his  acknowledgment — 
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nothing  elee  was  indeecl  to  "be  expected  from  him — that  it  ii  "  a| 
Church   wliich    works  very  hanl,    a   Church   which   labours  at  it 
business,  a   Church  which   has   its  raniificatioiw  through   the    whole 
structure  and  fnbric  of  societv,  a  Church  which  has  laid  hold  on  manj 
hearts  aud  maoy  minds."      It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr 
Chamhcrlaio  look  at  the  horizon  of  the  dim  and  distaul  future  witUi 
verj'  diflerciit  telescopes.  Personallr,  lam  bound  to  say  that  I  '.hiiiki 
the  former  takes  the  truer  oultook,  and  I  believe,  as  he  does,  in  th»] 
vitality  aud   the  euergies  of  the  clergy  aud  laity  of  the   Euglisi! 
Church.      Hut  alas!  Mr.  GlniUtonc  is  old^  and  Mr.  Chamberlaio  w^ 
young,  and   the   iiower  aiul   dctcruiiiiation   which  he   has    hitherto 
shown,  and,  I  will  add,  Iii.s  work  in   Parliament  for  the  protection  of 
our  merehaut  sailont,  aud  Lis  |iro[josa]s  (whether  wise  or  not  I  will 
not  now  rliseuHs)  for  iuiproviiig  llic  material  and  iutellcetual  oonditioo 
of  the  labouring  clashes,  sccin  not  im[irohabLy  to  mark  him  out  as  the 
future   leader  of  tin;  Liberal   party.     Experience  may,  indeed,  lead 
even  him  to  shrink  from  tlic  "gij^antic  operation,"   but  he  may  also 
be  cndnwrd  with   that  faculty  of  courage  uhich,  it  was  said,  would 
liavc  led    Lord   Jolm    Kusscll   to  attempt   an  operation  even  more 
perilous,  aud   meanwhile  1   cannot   wonder  that  Churchmen  should 
have  attached  more  weight  to  his  assertion,  at  firsts  that  Di&csiablish- 
nieut  and  Diseiulowment  were  certain  to  "  coroe  (juickly,"  and  then 
that  the  utmost  length  of  the  tether  of  postponement,  for  the  sake  of 
maintnining  the  unity  of  the  Lihtral  party,  was  the  duration  of  the 
coming  Parliament, than  to  the  less  positive  utterances  of  the  Nfanifesto. 
1  cannot  hold  that  Churchujcu  arc  to  be  blamed  for  thinking  that 
they  were  to  be  attacked,  and  preparing  themselves  for  measures  of 
defence. 


III.  The  Moke  Excellent  Wat. 


J 


It  lies  in  the  nature  of  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  that  men  I 
iliOVrent  views  of  what  those  measures  of  ilefencc  »huutil  be.  Some 
would  throw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  political  party  which 
promises  them  protection,  and  wliich  they  have  either  supported 
bvrurc,  or  are  prepared  to  support  now,  bcciiuso  they  hold  that  the 
question  of  Disestablish  me  tit  is  more  vitally  important  than  aay 
other.  For  those  who  are,  and  always  hare  been,  attached  to  the 
Conservative  party,  tht^  question  Is  simple  enough.  They  bavcsimply 
a  raison  de  plus  for  doing  their  best  for  its  success.  For  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  Liberals  the  choice  is  not  so  easy.  There  is  a 
policy  which  churches  and  religions  parties  arc  at  all  times  tempted 
to  take,  that  has  its  analogue  in  that  of  the  Unjust  Steward.  They 
are  sumnioned  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  They  meet 
it  by  an  alliance  with  the  debtors,  who  arc  themselves  unjust  in 
heart,  and  who  catch  at  the  opportunity  of  covering  their  disboucsty 
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by  a  compaflt  with  tlic   steward.     !^nch  a  compact  there  may  be, 
expressed  or  understood,  of  the  worst  kind  between  the  clergy  and 
a  political  party,  when  the  former  courts  the  support  of  the  latter, 
Bimpty  that  they  may  be  l^ept   as  a  privileged  order  in  a  privileged 
position.     I  take  tbe  action   of  the  Knglish  clergy  uudcr  Charles  I. 
and   Charles  H.,   of    the   Preach   clergy   under   Napoleon   111..   a» 
examples  of  what  1  mean.     And  therefore  I  can  enter  into  tlm  fcel- 
ingt  of  a  Liberal  Churchman,  who,  rathur  than  commit  himself  to  a 
party  whose  past  histyry  seems  to  him   identified  with  unrighteous 
wan,    and  resistance   to    popular    rights,    and    uawi^e    commercial 
theories,  and  religious  exclusiveness,  and  oh&tructioa  to  the  educatioa 
of  the  people,  with  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  of  the  poor 
by  the  wealthy,  would  accept  the  chance  of  the  "dim  and  distjint," 
or  it  may  be,  of  the  near  and  threatening,  future,  and  would  rather 
take  cheerfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods  than  hold  them  as  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,      lint  1  can  also  enter  into  the  feelings  of  such  a 
Liberal,  if,  looking  to  the  probabilities  of  mistakes  and  misgovernment 
on  either  side,  he  should  think  that  the   importance  of  the   Church 
4}uestion  turns  the  scale,  and  should   vote,  even    now,  for   the   party 
which  he  has  hitherto  opposed.     Of  the  two  alternatives,  the  former 
seems  to  me  the  nobler,  and  therefore  the  wiser,  but  I  eaunot  blame 
those  who  act  conscientiously  on  the  latter.     Anyhow,  the  decision 
is  one  to  be  made  sadly  and  seriously,  and  not  with  the  cvur  leger  of 
indiffcrentism  or  the  bitterness  of  the   rcucgadc.     The   outlook  of 
things  is,  in  any  case,  sufficiently  gloomy,  and  in  my  pessimist  mood 
I  sometimes  forecast  the  political  future  in  the  form  of  two  tableaux, 
in  one  of  which   I  sec  the  future   leaders   of  the  two  parties,  the 
restraining  inltucnccs  of  older  hnads  and   wiser  counsels   being  re- 
nOTcd,  standing  by  the  chair  of  Di'mos,  like   the   sausage- seller  and 
his  rival   in   Aristnphancs,  and  cimrting    bis  favour  by    outbidding 
each  other  in  their  promises  of  dainties,  while,  in  the  other,  the  tiro 
riraU  stand   each  in   a  poitilion   of   unstable    equilibrium,  and    the 
Breunus  of  the  Irish  Ijcague  looks  on,  waiting  to  turn  the  balance 
by  throwing  his  sword  into  the  scale.      In  snch  a  state  of  things  one 
can  only  hope,  as  against  hope,  in  the  epiphany  of  some  Aslr<r.a  redux, 
tome  statesm.in  yet  in   the   background,  who,   like   Diinte's  "  Grey- 
liouod,''*  shall  chase  tbe  wolf  of  selfish  greed  which   allies   herself 
with  many  nations  and  sects  and  parties,  appealing  to  that  element 
of  greed  iu  each,  to  the  pit  from  whence  she  came.     In  simpler  an. 
truer  phrase,  one  may  look   forward  iu  the  faith  that  the  Church. 
of  Uud   will  weather  this   storm,  as  she  has  weathered  others,  aud 
come  forth  from  the  trial  purihed  aud  strengthened.     Her  faithful 
members  are  among  those  of  whom   it  is    true  that   they  arc  pasai 
graviora.     For  tlicm  it  also  may  be  true  that  daitit  Deua  his  quoi/ue 
•Tti«  "Voltro'  oflhe"lnf'ino-'(L  10!l. 
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fweia,  lu  the  meantime,  tbeir  stroogth  lies  ia  quietnesa  and  conR- 
dence,  not  in  panic,  cries,  or  political  coiubiiiatioDB.  The  irorat 
tfaiug  tlic  Church  could  do  would  be  to  leau  on  tbc  broken  reed 
of  party.     Her  wi»dom  altia  irilL  be  to  furai  a  "parte  per  se  atesaa." 

Not  a  few  of  the  most  earnest  members  of  and  worben*  ta 
the  Churcli  have  seen  that  the  brt^utliing  time  now  given  by 
the  pustpuncmcut  of  the  Disestablishment  question  as  part  of 
the  immediate  programme  of  the  coming  session,  if  not  of  the 
cf>miiig  Parliament,  is  a  pcasoti  of  grace,  an  opportunity  for  Betting 
their  bouse  in  urdur,  for  reforming  much  that  confessedly  needs  to  be 
reformed.  The  itpueches  of  bishops,  and  candidates  for  Parliament, 
the  columns  of  the  Timea  and  Guardian,  teem  with  plans,  practicable 
ami  impracticable.  It  lies  beyond  my  power  and  my  limits  to  di*> 
cuss  these  one  by  one.  1  content  myself  with  a  brief  notice  of  the 
most  prominent. 

(1.)  There  arc  schemes,  I'cpresented  in  part  by  Lord  Ebury  and 
the   Bishop   of  Liverpool,  for  more    effectually    protestantizing  the 
Church.       Revise   ihc    Prayer-Book,  and  eliminate  its  elements  of 
sacerdotalism.     The  Church  Association,   perhaps  the  followers    of 
Lord  BcacoDsRcId,  would     add  the  worrla    with    which    be    adro* 
cated    the  Public    'Worship     Regulation    Bill,    and    aay,    "stamp 
out  Ritualism  ;  "  prosecute,  prosecute,  prosecute,  till  the  last  Ritualist 
has    been    imprisoned   or  expelled.       Suspend   the   episcopal    veio 
which    at    prei^cnt    stups  the  way    of   such    a    policy.      Some  of 
the    proposed     changes    in   the     Prayer- Book    I    could     iiersonally 
accept   with   satisfaction,    l)ut  1  would  ask   those    who  urge  them 
whether  they  think  tliat  the  House  of  Commons  is  likely  to  ent 
tain   a  new  Act   cf  Uniformity   with   a  revised  Praycr-IJook  as  an 
annexed  schedule,  or  tliat   that  House,  with   all  its  heterogeneous 
elements  of  men  of  diverse  creeds  and  no  creed,  is  competent  to  enter 
on   such  a  task.      A    time    may  come  when  it   will  be  wise  to  ask 
Parliamput  to  rcpenl  that  Act,     I  hold  with  Frederick  Maurice  and 
Bishop   Thorold,  that  *'  Christianity   may   be   a   gainer  when  it  is 
gone,"*  that  that  Act  is  the  monument  of  a  sin  that  has  worked  oat 
its  own  nbuiidaut  punisiiment;  but  I  bold  also   that  the  time  u  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  change,  that  we  must  bear  tlic  yoke  a  little  longer, 
till  wc  b«ve   learnt   to   use  onr  lii>crty   without  degenerating  into 
license, 

(2.)  Others,  among  whom  I  may  name  Canon  Frcmantle,  Sir 
Edward  Strachey,  and  to  some  extent  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davlcs,  would 
plead  for  a  wider  liberality.  They  also  would  at  least  revise  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  with  a  view  to  a  greater  eomprehensircness,  not 
in  one  direction  only,  but  all  round,  would  exchange  pulpits  with 
Nonconformist  ministers,  and   nationalize    the   Church   by  throniag 
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open  its  gatca  so  wide  that  ita  present  cxclusii'c  position  would 
almfist  be  merged  into  one  of  concurrent  eudowmciit.  In  tUo 
general  largenoss  of  heart  which  prompts  tlie  suggCMtinn  I  hcnrtily 
sympathize,  but  thca  (!)  it  cannot  be  carried  iuto  ctfa-t,  any  more 
than  the  scheme  just  noticed,  without  thrusting  a  new  Act  of 
Uniformity  upon  n  rehictant  IFousc  of  Commons.  (2)  It  would 
.increase,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  diffcrcncca  which  now  divide  us, 
■nd  embitter  the  nascent  charity  that  is  taking  the  place  of 
pnapicion  and  animosity.  Canon  liiddnn  wonhl  presumably  aay,  a» 
rhe  said  once  before,  non  hac  in  ptdcra  vent,  and  he  would  probably 
be  echoed  by  Bishop  Rjlc.  (8)  I  hare  no  faith  in  the  action  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  sitting  round  a  table  and  eviscerating  the 
jPraycr-Book  of  all  distinctive  dogma. 

I  (3.)  Some  leaders,  suck  as  the  Archbishop  of  Cauterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  Purbam,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  tell  us  that  we  ought  to 
aim  at  removing  the  abuses  which  exist — (i)  as  to  the  exercise  of 
patronage,  (2)  a«  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  (3)  as  to  the  present 
inadequate  represeutatiou  of  the  laity.  These  arc  all  of  thom,  it  will 
he  confessed  ou  all  sides,  objects  that  arc  worth  striviog  for;  open 
to  no  charge  either  of  Krastiauism  or  partisanship;  but  thea  (1}  is 
hkely  to  be  thn'artcd,  as  the  Bishop  o£  I'ctcrborougU's  Patronage 
Bill  wa!<,  by  a  cumbiuaLiou  of  Conserrativc  anil  Whig  (jatrous  with 
the  Hadicals,  who  resint  all  schemes  of  "  mending  "  in  order  that  they 
may  more  successfully  urge  their  policy  of  "ending."  Of  (2)  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  Clergy  iJiscipline  Act  of  last  session 
(technically  the  Pluralities  Act  Amendment  Act)  puts  suSicient 
power  into  the  hands  of  biBhops,  if  tbcy  will  but  use  it  faithfully 
and  without  respect  of  pcrsonsj  to  guard  nut  ouly  against  the  scandal 
of  "  criminous  clerks,"  but  also  against  the  "  inadequate  perform- 
ance "  of  clerical  duties.  The  third  proposal  seems  to  me  to  point 
altogether  in  the  right  direction,  and  requires  ouly  to  be  formulated 
and  expanded. 

(4.)  One  who  thus  criticizes  freely  the  schemes  of  others  is  bound 
submit  his  own  scheme,  if  he  has  any,  to  the  same  fiery  ordeal. 
hsTC  no  claim  to  speak  with  any  authority,  and  I  write  with  little 
no  consultation  with  others ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  arc  not  a 
w,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to  whom  I  can  look  for  a  dispassionate, 
if  not  for  a  favourable,  judgment.  I  would  suggest,  then,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  Church  would  be  to  .start  from  what  I  have  presented 
M  the  third  proposal  of  our  ablest  and  wisest  bishops,  and  to  lose  no 
Riffle  in  organizing  an  adequate  represeutatiou  of  the  laity,  with 
■omething  more  than  a  mere  consultative  actiou.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Trhat  I  propose  is  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Albert  Crey's  Paro- 
chial Councils  Bill,butl  venture  to  think  that  it  is  free  from  some  of  the 
bjections  which  obiiously  attached  to  that  measure.     I  would  suggest. 
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tben, — 1.  That  there  sliould  be  in  every  pamli  a  parochial  Couucil,  the 
electors  of  which  should  be  all  iiersous  of  full  age,  male  or  female, 
who  chose  to  register  theruselven  as  baptized  memberB  of  the  Church 
of  Kugtaud.  A  comuiuDicaut,  or  atteudaooe,  test  is  obviousljr,  for 
many  rcaaoiis,  iucxpeilinnt.  'i.  That  the  Council  should  consist  of  three, 
five,  seven,  or  uluc  memhcn',  ancorditig  to  population,  with  the  addittOD 
of  the  inciiiiiheiiL  sirul  churchwardens  as  fx  officio  members,  the 
elected  members  holding  oflicc  for  one  year  otily,  but  re-cligiblo 
without  limit.  3.  'I'liiit  sul-))  Council  should  appoint  trustees 
vho  should  receive  and  manage  all  moneys  given  or  bequeathed  to  the 
parish  For  church  or  ehnrltablo  purposes,  iucluding  offertories. 
4.  That  the  majority  of  audi  Council  should  have  the  power,  in  the 
case  of  the  presentation  of  an  iiicumlic^ut  to  a  vacant  benefice,  to 
lodge  a  caveat  with  the  bishop,  prior  to  institution,  and  that  this 
caveat,  stating  the  grounds  of  objection,  though  not  necessarily 
binding  on  the  bishop,  sbovtid  be  a  sufficient  defence  for  him,  if, 
after  inquiry,  he  thought  fit  to  act  on  it,  against  any  legal  procccd- 
inga  on  the  part  of  the  patron  or  presentee,  5,  Tliat  no  legal 
proceedings  under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Aet,  or  thfl^ 
Pluralities  Act  Amendment  Act,  shonld  be  taken,  except  at  tli^| 
request  of  the  mnjority  of  the  Council,  and  that  in  that  case  the 
bishop's  consent  to  the  proceedings  should  no  longer  be  required. 
6.  That  each  Council  should  scud  a  lay  deputy  to  a  meetiog,  to  Ik 
held  at  least  once  a  year,  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  parishes  in 
each  rural  deanery,  and  tliat  they,  in  their  tura,  should  elect  a  lay 
representative  for  a  Diocesan  Couucil. 

I  hare  confined  myself  here  to  strictly  defined  and  formuIntcH 
functions,  but  it  is  obvious  that  over  aud  above  these  such  a  body 
would  have  a  strong  moral  weight  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
liturgical  usages  of  the  Church  aud  other  matters  connected  with  the 
religious  life  of  the  parisli. 

There — that  is  my  little  draft  for  a  Church  Reform  Bill.  1  maj 
be  blinded  by  the  proverbial  egotism  of  projectors,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  prt^sent  it  as  a  panncea  for  all  eviln,  still  leas  as  a  substitute  for 
the  higher  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  sti'ength  and  love  which  the 
couaeience  of  every  Ciiurehnmn,  clerical  and  lay,  will  teach  him  where 
and  how  to  seek,  without  which  all  acliitincs  are  worthless,  but  frhich 
cannot  easily  be  formulated  or  attained  by  any  mechanism  whatever. 
Kilt,  if  I  mistake  not,  what  I  hiive  ventured  to  pnipose  is  at  least 
frt'u  from  partisanship,  involves  no  elaborate  legislation,  no  tamper- 
ing with  the  rights  of  property,  nothing  that  can  be  charged  cither 
with  Krastianism  or  Sacerdotalism,  but  likely  to  act  cffectivclwB 
against  the  excesses  of  both.  It  would,  at  least,  prepare  the  way  fcff" 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  parochial  eodoTrmcnts,  as  the  I^isla- 
tion  of  18iO  did  for  that  of  episcopal  and  capitular  property. 
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lIjG  wide  occepiaijcc  of  the  plan  of"  free  and  open  "  churches  wUicU 
should  be  to  the  deraoerany  of  the  future  what  assij^nraciit  of  seats, 
according  to  quality,  waa  to  the  older  feutlal  arraugenienta  of  sneiety, 
and  the  ayatdm  of  pew-rcuta  to  the  monarchy  of  tlic  middle  classes. 
I  shall  he  told,  of  course,  that  here  also  there  is  the  difiiculty  that 
any  such  Bill  would  be  opposed  by  the  lladical  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  -n-ho  insist  on  nothing  but  the  "  ending  '*  poliey  and 
irc  intolerant  of  the  "  mending."  For  that  I  am  prepared.  Hut 
the  fact  that  the  Plnralittcg  Act  Amendment  Act  was  pas-wd  last 
ncwion,  not  to  speak  of  the  immense  majorities  that  carried  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  extreme 
Radical  section  of  the  Libcrtil  party,  even  if  backed  by  Mr.  Pamell's 
eighty  followers,  will  be  powerless  to  prevail  against  a  measure  which 
roost  will  i-ecoguise  OS  haviug  eluirns  ou  all  Couscrvatives,  on  all 
moderate  Liberalsj  ou  iudcpemleut  tUinkcm  among  the  Radicals 
themselves.  ]ivcu  Komaii  Catholic  members  might  probably  think 
the  counsels  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  Cardinal  jMaiiniitg  better 
vorih  listening  to  than  thore  of  Mr.  Newman  Hall  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Pftrker.  And  to  a  large  extent.  1  may  add,  the  plan  is  workable, 
and  may  do  a  large  amount  of  the  good  tliiit  is  contemplated,  as  a 
purely  voluntary  action,  without  legislative  sanction,  .-^ud  now  I 
lave  said  my  say,  and  I  lay  down  my  pen. 

E.  H.  pLCMrtBi. 
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DR.  ISAAC  TAYLOR  begins  hU  intcntsttng  book  on  "  TUe  Alplit- 
but  "  by  itayiiig  tlmt, "  if  wc  set  aside  the  still  more  wonderful  i 
vcntion  of  speech,  the  discovery  of  tlic  Alphabet  may  fairly  be  accouiitol 
liic  most  difficult  as  welt  as  the  most  fruitful  uf  all  the  past  adiicTc- 
mcttts  of  the  human  iutdlcct."   But,  like  speech,  it  iraa  not  discovc 
all  lit  once.     The  history  of  the  alphabet,  in  fact,  is  a  histtiry  of  slow 
and  painful  growth,  and  every  letter  contains  the  record  of  its  origi 
an>1  transformations  ns  indelibly  imprinted  upon  it  as  the  records  ul 
the  past  history  of  life  are  indelibly  imprinted  npon  the  rocks. 

One  of  the  chief  lessons  of  Dr.  Taylor's  book  is  that  the  history 
of  our  writiug  forms  no  exception  to  that  law  of  development  which 
modern  rcacardi  has  foinid  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  unirersc. 
Letters  arc  not  arbitrarily  invented,  except  in  very  rare  instanc 
and  their  forma  arc  not  arbitrarily  changed,  except  on  very  r 
occasiouB.  And  such  inventions  and  cbangcs  have  always  been  the 
product  of  analogy.  The  Murmun  alphabet,  which  Joseph  Smith 
averred  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  an  augcl,  was  really  a  modifi- 
cation  of  English  curKive  writing,  aud  the  t^yllabary  invented  by 
Sekwuia  t'ur  his  Cherokee  fellow -countrymen  wa&  modelled  on  the 
characters  he  had  seen  iu  Kurojiean  books.  The  new  characters  iu 
Mr.  I'itman's  phonetic  alphabet  owe  their  existence  to  the  tetters  tu 
which  we  have  lieen  accustomed  ever  since  wc  were  children.  ^J 

]f,  then,  nu  new  alphabetir  letters  arc  ever  devised,  even  in  tbtt^f 
inventive  age  of  the  world,  except  in  imitation  and  after  the  aaoloi^ 
of  the  letters  of  our  current  alphabet,  vrc  may  well  ask  how  this 
alphabet  itself  originally  came  into  existence.  In  other  words,  what 
was  ttio  origin  of  the  alphabet  which  wc  Btill  use,  and  in  which  wc 
endeavour,  however  imperfectly,  to  cxpr&ts  the  manifold  sounds  of  our 
English  language  ? 
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We  can  trace  its  history  back  to  it  certain  point.  The  Ecglisb 
niphahct  is  the  alphabet  of  the  llomans,  and  the  Romau  alphabet 
wa:t  the  alphabet  of  the  Greeks,  while  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  certain 
IcgeiiiU  about  it  aflirmc<3,  was  in  turn  derived  from  the  Phoenicians. 
1'bat  these  legends  were  correet  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
modern  inqniry.  Not  only  are  the  names  given  to  the  letters  hy  the 
Greeks  of  PhoBnician  origin  and  practically  identical  with  the  names 
l^ven  to  the  same  letters  iu  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  we  now  know  from 
i  n*cription9  that  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Greek  letters  are  more  or  less 
identical  with  the  farms  of  the  same  letters  in  the  oldest  Fhoeniclaa 
ts.  Xot  only  is  the  Phoenician  iianic  of  the  first  letter,  aleph,  "  an 
*'  still  prcQounced  every  time  we  speak  of  tlie  aljf/ta-bcl,  but 
c  may  still  sec  in  the  fumi  of  our  capital  A  the  reseniblauee  to 
c  head  of  an  ox  which  eanaed  sonic  old  Phecnician  scliouin] aster  to 
11  it  by  that  animal's  name.  Thus  far  the  history  of  our  alphabet 
is  clear  ;  like  its  name,  it  cutne  from  those  Euglishinen  of  the  ancient 
'world,  the  practical  nrid  adventurous  traders  of  the  Cauoanitish 
coast. 

But  was  it  really  a  Phoenician  invention?  This  has  sometimes 
been  assumed  on  the  strength  of  the  names  given  to  the  letters,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  letters  may  be  rednced  to 
actures  corresponding  with  the  names.  All  analogy,  however,  is 
ainst  such  an  assumption.  We  know  a  good  deal  now  about  the 
'hoeniciaus,  and  we  find  that,  although  they  were  admirable  adopters 
and  improvers  of  other  men's  arts  and  industries,  they  invented  none 
of  their  own.  They  were  intermediaries,  not  originative  geniuses, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  so  wonderful  an  invention  as  the  alphabet 
ad  formed  the  single  exception  to  their  uaual  character.  No  traces, 
oreover.  have  been  met  with  in  Pha-nician  lauds  of  the  primitive 
hicn:»glyphs  out  of  wtiieh  the  alphabetic  letters  are  supposed  to  have 
griiwn.  The  rude  rock  seulpturcs  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tyre  imply  a  condition  of  society  infinitely  below  that  in  which  a 
pictorial  system  of  writing  first  becomes  possible,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  tlicy  arc  not  to  be  referred  to  the  barbarous  races  who  in- 
bited  the  country  before  the  Phoenicians  arrived  there  from  the 
iast.  Then,  again,  had  the  "  Phoenician  "  alphabet  really  been  a 
Phccnician  invention,  we  should  have  expected  ft  to  contain  two 
separate  symbols  for  the  letters  called  in  Hebrew  shin  and  sin  (sk  and 
j»j,  as  well;  probably,  as  two  symbols  for  tlic  two  gutturals  still  heard 
in  Arabic,  'ai/in  and  ghain,  the  latter  of  which  appears  iu  the  names 
of  the  Cnuaauite  towns  Gomorrah  and  Gaza.  So  long,  however, 
OS  uo  proofs  are  forthcoming  that  the  Phoenicians  ever  used  hiero- 
glyphs or  pictorial  characters,  we  may  safely  put  on  one  side  the 
theory  of  the  Phoenician  origiu  of  the  alphabet. 

Another  theory  has  lutely  been  advanced  by  the  eminent  historian 
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of  Oriental  antiquity,  Eduard  Meyer.  lie  sugj^ts  that  thi 
FhcCDicinns  received  the  alphabet  from  the  Mittitea,  vhoae  i 
portance  for  the  liistory  of  ancient  culture  U  but  just  t>eginm. 
to  be  understood.  The  Ilittitcs,  as  wc  now  know,  employed  i 
peculiar  Bystem  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  which  they  seem  to  hav? 
brought  southward  with  them  from  Kappadokia,  and  they  n-crc  the 
immediate  nejghbaura  of  the  Phaeaician  tribes.  Their  advauce> 
guard,  indeed,  had  even  occupied  Kadesh  on  the  Oroutea  as  well  as 
Uamath,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carchemish,  Ilittites  and  AramEeai)« 
were  mixed  together  iu  close  contact.  There  are,  too,  certain 
curious  rcscmhlauecs  hetwecn  some  of  the  Phoeaidaa  letters  aud  the 
Hittite  hieroglyphs,  oC  which  I  shatl  speak  later  on :  the  form  of  the 
tetter  k,  for  iustaucc,  called  kaph,  or  the  "  baud,"  by  the  Phoeniciani, 
has  little  similaritv  to  the  human  hand,  while  it  resembles  verv 
remarkably  the  long-sleeved  glorc  with  only  a  thumb  which  appear^ 
in  the  Hittite  inscriptiooH.  Hut,  although  all  competent  authorittc!' 
are  now  inclined  to  bolJcvc  that  the  strange  syllabary  onco  usdI 
in  fyprus  and  Asia  Minor  was  derircd  from  the  Hittite  hiero^lyplis. 
Dr.  Meyer  has  as  yet  found  no  one  to  assent  to  his  hypothesis  tliat 
the  same  origin  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Fhicuician  alphabet. 
Indeed,  until  the  Hittite  system  of  writing  has  been  fully  decipberpd, 
the  hypothesis  must  be  regarded  at  best  as  a  mere  possibility. 

A  new  hypothesis  has  just  been  started  by  the  Assyrian  scholar, 
Dr.  Horamcl.  He  believes  that  the  Bedouin  tribes  who  bordered  ou 
the  Bucicut  monarchy  of  Babylonia  acquired  a  knowlc<Ige  of  a  certain 
number  of  cuneiform  characters  in  their  primitive  pictorial  furra,  and 
gave  to  each  of  them,  as  a  phonetic  value,  the  first  sound  iu  the 
Semitic  word  which  the  character  signiHed  when  used  as  an  ideo* 
graph.  Thus  the  first  letter  of  this  Uedouin  alphabet  was  'a,  bccau»c 
the  Semitic  word  alptt,  "  au  ox,"  began  with  this  sound,  and  alpv. 
or  "  oi,"  was  the  word  signified  by  the  Babylonian  character  in 
which  Dr.  Horamel  sees  the  prototype  of  the  Phtenician  a/rph.  Iu 
this  way  the  uncultured  wanderers  of  the  desert  elleeted  what  the 
cultured  populations  of  Cbalda^a  and  Assyria  never  thought  of 
achieving^ the  creation  of  an  alphabet.  The  period  to  which  Dr. 
Hommel  irould  assign  the  achicvemeut  is  about  12000  d.c.  | 

It  is  obviouH  that  such  a  theory  involves  a  host  of  difTicnUiciL^ 
Nomads  have  never  been  writers  and  readers,  much  less  the  inventors 
of  an  alphabet,  and  the  Bedouins  especially  have  never  distinguished 
themselves  for  their  literary  tastes.  While  their  settled  kinsfolk  aud 
neighbours  have  occupied  themselves  in  engraving  inscriptions  aud 
composing  hooks,  they  have  been  content  to  wander  or  de«troy. 
The  life  of  a  "  desert  ranger,'*  in  fact,  offers  little  inducement  to 
literary  activity,  and  there  is  little  in  it  which  needs  to  be  recorded. 
The  date,  moreover,  to  wliich  the  invention    of  the    alphabet  m 
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awigned  is  either  too  remote  or  too  modern.     It  is  too  modern  on 
the  one  side,  since  recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  origin  anil 
early  ht.itory  of   Buhjlontnu   civilization   is  far  older   than  irc  had 
fancied,  and  the  cnnciform  icharaetcra  had  lost  their  original  pictoriul 
forms   centuries  hcforc    Dr.    Hommcl's  date   of  2000   n.c.       Long 
before    that,    the    character    which    denoted    an    ox    had    lost    its 
i%scmblauce  to  an  ox's  head,  and  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  gronp 
wcdgc-shatjed  lines.     Oa  the  other  hand,  the  date  is  too  remote 
wc  turn  to  the  Phoeuiciaa  alphabet  itself.     The  oldest  mouumcnl 
it   WD  possess   is   only  of  the   ninth  century  it.c,  and  if  it   had 
ready  existed  for  a  thousand  years,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  hutr 
it   is  that  no   earlier  examples  of  it  have  as  yet  been  found.      Au 
phabct,  furthermore,  whicii  was  a  thousand  years   old  would   have 
dergane  so  many  changes  tiiat  its  original  appearance,  and  there- 
fore its  origin  and  connections,  would   be  extremely  difficult,  if  uot 
impossible,  to  trace. 

l>r.  Hommel's  theory,  however,  is  but  a  modification  of  one  of 
which  Dr.  Dceckc  made  Iiimself  the  champion  a  few  years  since,  but 
which   has  found   no   acceptance  or   favour   among  scholars.      lie 

Kroposcd  to  derive  the  Phoenician  letters  from  the  cuneiform  syllabary 
f  Assyria,  which  possesses  over  500  different  characters.  It  might 
l»vc  been  thought  that  with  such  a  choice  ho  would  have  had  no 
ifficulty  in  finding  twenty-two  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  twenty- 
two  Phccnician  letters,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  almost 
every  Assyrian  character  has  more  than  one  phonetic  value.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  Dr.  Deecke  had  to  seek  hia  prototy(jaI  char- 
acters among  varieties  of  the  eanciform  syllabary  which  diflcrcd  in 
age  and  locality,  and,  in  spite  of  all  this  licence,  was  still  further 
obliged  to  assume  intermediate  forms  for  them  which  never  existed 
either  in  the  cuneiform  syllabary  or  in  the  Phtcuiciau  alphabet.  His 
attempt  only  proved  that,  whatever  else  might  be  the  origin  of  the 
ulphabct,  it  wati  not  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia. 

About  one  thing,  however,  scholars  were  all  agreed.    The  alphabet 

d  not  suddenly  hurst   into    being,   like  Atheu^    from   the  head  of 

Zeus.      It  is   not  an  invention  which  would  occur  spontaneoualy  to 

the  mind  even  of  the  most  gifted  genius.     Wc  now  know  something 

about  the  history  of  the  systems  of  writing  used  bv  the  chief  civilized 

nations  of  the  ancient  world,  the   Egyptians,  the   JJabyloniaiis,  and 

ic  Chinese ;  and  in  every  case  wc  can  trace  the  slow  and  gradual 

process  by  which  they  passed  from  a  pictorial  to  an  ideographic  stage, 

nd  ihcu  through   a  syllabic    to   a   nidim'entary  form    of  alphabetic 

itiag.    Indeed,  the  Huliylonians  and  Chinese,  with  all  their  culture 

d  originality,  never  reached  the  last-mentioned  stage  at  all,  while 

e  Egyptians  allowed  nil  these  various  stages  of  growth  to  remain. 
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stereotyped  as  it  ircre,  side  by  side.  Tbey  never  perceived  the  advan- 
tage of  retaining  only  those  characters  which  had  an  alphabetic 
value,  and  of  Rettin*;  rid  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  syllabic  char- 
acters, of  ideographs,  and  of  dctermiiiativca.  It  required  a  long 
cxiwricncCj  aud  contact  with  those  who  had  no  prejudices  in  favour 
of  a  traditional  mode  of  writing,  to  take  tins  final  step  and  regard 
our  written  symbols  as  representing  sounds  merely,  and  not 
or  things. 

Writing,  at  the  outset,  isj  and  must  be,  hieroglyphic  or  ]HCton5r 
Early  man  was  fond  of  drawing,  as  the  child  is  now;  and  in  itie 
pictures  of  mammotlis  and  reindeer,  scratched  with  a  Hint  tool  on  tlic 
bone»  found  in  the  caves  of  Southern  France,  wc  may  see  tlie  bcgin- 
niugn  of  an  art  which  culminated  in  one  direction  in  the  creation  of 
a  system  of  writing,  tjystems  of  Trritiug  have  been  met  with,  not 
only  umotig  the  eiviliiscd  populations  wliom  the  iSpaniurds  discovered 
in  Central  Amcrien,  but  even  among  a  very  considerable  number  of 
barbarous  and  savage  tribes.  The  Ited  Indian  of  America  kue<v  how 
to  write  letters  upon  bark,  nnd  a  volume  of  prayers  and  religious 
hymns  has  actually  been  printed  at  Vienna  iu  the  native  eharactera 
of  the  Micmacs.  Bnt  these  characters  and  systems  of  venting  are 
atvays  pictorial;  it  is  only  where  a  civilization  has  lasted  for  a  long 
wltile  and  the  people  have  been  long  accustomed  to  reading  and 
■wriiing,  as  among  the  Mayas  of  Central  America,  that  the  pictorial 
characters  tend  to  become  phonetic.  Facts  bear  out  the  couchwion 
of  ])hilosophy,  that  writing  begins  with  pictures.  All  systems  of 
•writing  not  only  must  be  pietorial  in  their  origin  ;  wc  find  that  tbey 
actually  ore  so. 

AVe  cannot  suppose  that  the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  any  exception 
to  this  rule.  And  there  is  one  fact  connected  with  it  which  goes  to 
show  that  it  is  not.  The  word  alphabet  refers  ns  to  alpha  and  frrVn, 
the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  these 
again  to  the  Phocuiciau  ahph  aud  b^ffi,  which  arc  still  the  uames  of 
the  fii-st  two  letters  in  Hebrew.  Now,  these  names  signify  "  ox  "  and 
"  house,"  aud  the  most  probable  ctplaualiou  of  their  origin  is  that 
the  riioeuiciaus  saw  some  likeness  between  the  letters  deuoted  by 
them  and  the  pictures  of  an  oi  (or  ox-hcnd)  aud  house.  The  memory 
of  the  Phoeuieiuu  buy  was  supposed,  to  be  assisted  by  the  analogy, 
just  as  in  our  nursery  days  it  was  supposed  that  we  should  learn  our 
alphabet  luoru  easily  if  we  were  told  that  "A  was  an  archer  who 
shot  at  a  frog."  Vic  may  therefore  regard  the  very  word  alphabet 
as  indicating  that  the  old  Phccnicinus  considered  the  letters  to  be  of 
pictorial  origin,  or  at  least  as  so  many  pictures  of  things. 

If,  then,  yvc  are  unable  to  accept  the  theory  which  would  dcri 
the  Phtcnician  letters  from  a  selected  number  of  hieroglyphs  on 
liypothctically  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  we  arc  driven  lo 
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condu<1c  that  thfty  were  borrowed  by  the  Plioeaiciaus  from  some 
foreign  system  of  writing  which  was  still  pictorial  at  the  time  of  the 
borrowiug  or  else  had  once  been  so.  But  we  have  already  seeu  that 
tlie  theories  wliich  would  make  this  forciga  syatem  uue  of  tho  ttvu 
great  systems  of  AVesteru  Asia — the  Babylonian  and  the  Hittite — 
are  alike  untenable  ;  and  we  arc  therefore  driven  buck  u]iou  the  only 
other  system  of  wriiing  with  which  the  PhcenicianH  ouuld  have  come 
into  contact,  though  it  belonged  rather  to  Afriua  than  to  Asia.  This 
is  the  hieroglyphie  system  of  ancient  Kgypt,  the  history  of  which  can 
be  traced  by  cuntcniporaueous  monuments  for  more  tlinii  4,000  years. 

It  is  just  sixty  years  ago  that  an  Kngltsh  writer.  Sir  W.  Drum- 
moud,  sug-gcstcd  the  jiossibiiity  of  deriving  the  Phteuician  alphabet 
from  the  alpliabet  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  ^'Originea;  or.  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  several 
Kmpires,  Slates,  and  Cities."  The  hieroglyphic  alphabet  had 
recently  been  deciphered  by  Young  and  ChampoUion,  and,  though 
Sir  William  Orummond  adopts  the  tone  of  critical  superiority  which 
the  adherents  of  the  old  learning  usually  assume  towards  pioneers 
in  new  fields  of  research,  he  admits  on  the  whole  the  correctness  of 
ilic  grctit  PrcDchman's  conclusious.  He  even  prints  a  comparative 
table  of  Kgyptinu  and  Pbocnician  characters,  so  far  as  they  were 
known  at  the  time,  and  aaks  :  "  Since  we  find  the  Phceniciau  and 
Chaldaic  letters  freijuently  corresponding  iu  form  to  one  set  of 
Egyptian  characters,  may  we  not  thence  conclude  that  the  Phccai- 
cians  and  Chaldicans  borrowed  their  alphabet^:  from  the  Egyptians, 
ill  copying  each  of  their  letters  from  a  hieroglyph,  and  in  choosing 
the  particular  bomophon  of  which  the  figure  was  most  suitable  tu 
their  purposes  ?  " 

To  this  (juestion  Drnmmond  is  "  iucliued  to  answer  in  the  ucga- 
ttve."  He  could  not  bring  him&clf  to  dismiss  his  "  priests  of 
Hammoit  "  and  "  jiostttiluviau  Tsabaists,"  and  accordingly  argues 
that  all  three  alphalHits — Egyptian,  Pbreiiician,  and  ('haldaic,  by 
nhit'h  he  means  the  Square  Hebrew — were  derived  from  "  one  com- 
mon origin,"  a  hicrogtypliic  system  of  writing  "employed  by  the 
Tsabaists.'^  From  this  the  Egyptians,  Clialdu;nn-i,  and  Plia'uicians 
"  made  a  choice  of  the  hieroglyphs  from  which  they  formed  their 
leticrji."  Hence  the  "■  Chaldaic,"  or  Square  Hebrew,  and  Pha2uician 
letters  arc  referred,  in  many  instances,  to  ditferent  pictorial  originals, 
as  well  as  the  hieratic  or  cursive  forms  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet, 
the  Square  Hebrew  ateph,  for  c:camplc,  being  declared  to  represent 
"a  branch,"  while  the  ahph  of  the  Pha-ntciau  inscriptions  is  traced 
back  to  the  orthodox  head  of  an  o\. 

AVe  must  remember  that,  when  Drnmmond  wrote  his  book,  the 
monuments  which  have  yielded  us  the  earlier  fjrms  of  the  PlKCnician 
letters  were  still  undiscovered,  while   the    rclattonahtp  between   the 
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I'ljojniciau  and  the  Sqnare  Hebrew  character*  had  not  aa  yet  h«B 
proved.  It  is  tUertfore  instructive  to  Jiod  him  asBuming  the  uiut 
umutmt  of  difforeuce  bctueeu  the  forms  of  the  Phccniciaii  aud  Squire 
Hebrew  letters  as  bctivceii  those  of  the  Phoenician  and  l^gvptiu 
characters.  It  suggesU  that  jiitt  as  the  gitlf  between  Pheeaiotan  juni 
Square  Hebrew  has  bcvu  lilted  up  bv  the  discovrrv  of  imcriplicD* 
cunt&iuiu^  iuieriuL-diatc  furius  of  <.-haracters,  so  the  (;ulf  which  Mill 
exists  botwccii  fhcciiteian  and  £gvptiaa  will  be  simiiarljr  6Ued  up  In 
the  discovery  of  oldor  riio-'iiic^an  tests  than  those  at  present  kn<mi 
to  us.  Wu  arc,  iu  fact,  brought  hack  to  the  same  poiut  as  that  it 
which  our  examiiiatiuu  of  the  possible  sources  of  the  Pbautciui 
alphabet  had  brought  us — tlie  poiut,  namely,  that  its  origin  miut  be 
!<ought  ill  Kgypt. 

Thisj  indeed,  is  no  new  doctrine.  It  had  been  affirmed  bjr  Uk 
Phcenician  historiaiij  Sanehuniathon,  and  repeated  by  Plato,  by  Dio- 
d6ro9,  by  Plutarch,  and  by  Tacitus.  Tacitus  duclarcs  that  ttw 
£gyptians considered  tliemsclvesthe  inventors  ofirriting,  and  ''from 
them  it  was  carried  to  Greece  by  the  Phncniciaus  by  the  aid  of  their 
niaritinic  aupretnacy,  who  thus  gained  the  glory  of  having  disoorcnj, 
irhftt  they  had  really  only  received,"  But  the  doctrine  met  in^ 
little  favour  in  modern  times.  Kveti  Sir  William  Druonnood,  u 
we  have  seen,  ccutcuts  himself  with  stating  it :  he  does  not  tttitun, 
to  adopt  it  himself.  "The  entire  glory,"  says  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,"  of] 
this  great  discovery  [of  the  origin  of  the  Phceuiciau  alphabetj  is  dm  to 
the  genius  of  a  French  Egyptologist,  Emauucl  dc  Uouge.  Xbe 
account  of  his  investigations  was  given  in  a  pa]>cr  read  befoit< 
Acadi^uiie  des  Inscriptions  in  the  year  1K5!).  A  meagre  suramv^' 
of  his  re^sults  was  published  at  the  time  in  the  "Comptes-rcndas/'bot 
by  some  mischance  the  MS.  itself  was  lost,  and  has  never  brcn 
recovered.  M.  de  Rouge's  intention  of  reirriting  the  whole  tsuj 
tras  unfortunately  never  nimcd  out.  After  his  death  the  rat^b 
draft  of  the  original  memoir  was  found  among  his  papcn,  sad 
at  last,  after  a  delay  of  fifteen  years,  was  edited,  corapletrd,  sod 
given  to  the  world  by  the  filial  piety  of  M.  Jacques  dc  Rouge,  the 
worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father.  This  epoeb-making  work— tbc  ftnt 
attempt  to  treat  the  problem  in  the  modern  scientific  method— msr 
be  said  to  have  made  possible,  at  last,  a  history  of  the  alphabet." 

De  Kouge  started  ^vith  the  assumption  that,  if  the  Phcenkiia 
alphabet  were  borrowed  from  Egypt,  it  must  have  been  borrasel, 
not  from  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  public  muuumenta.  but  frum  the 
hieratic  or  ruouiug-hand  of  evcry-<lay  use,  and,  furthermore,  that 
prototypes  of  its  tueuty-two  letters  must  be  sought,  nut  among 
multitudinous  characters  of  Egyptian  ^vriting,  but  among  tbc  selected ' 
few  which  were  employed  alphabetically.  Tbc  object  of  his  mciBuir 
was  to  show  that  the  forms  of  these  letters  corresponded  mostreflurit- 
ably  with  the  forms  of  the  hieratic  characters  which  a  compantoaof 
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namn  proTcd  to  have  the  same  phonetic  raluca.  The  hicratio 
form  of  the  letter  m,  for  exam|>ie,  ljeai*9  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Phccnician  M.  It  is  really  r  degenerated  picture  of  ati 
owl,  which  was  called  miUoff  ia  Egyptiauj  aud  wa»  accordingly  chosen 
to  represent  the  sound  of  m.     Little  else  besides  tlie  two  ears  and 

Kng  of  the  bird  can  be  traced  iu  the  hieratic  and  Phoenician  letter*, 
d  it  is  just  these  two  cars  which  still  survive  In  every  M  we  write. 
Kquully  striking  is  the  likeness  between  the  hieratic/ or  v  and  the 
PboBiiician  tv.  Here  the  original  hieroglyph  vra»  the  homed  cerastes, 
aud  it  is  again  Iho  horns  which  maintain  their  existence  in  our  V. 
Step  by  step  wc  arc  iihlc  to  trace  the  gradual  changes  which  have 
transformod  the/  of  the  Old-Kgyptian  runniug-fasnd  into  the  /  of 
our  own  cursive. 

Dc  Rouge's  theory,  imperfectly  as  it  was  annaimccd.  at  onco  gained 
t)ie  support  of  a  large  number  of  competent  scholars.  It  was  not, 
however,  wholly  free  from  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  its  author 
hampered  himself  by  a  historical  assumption.  He  assumed  that  the 
adoption  of  the  hieratic  alphabet  by  the  Phoenicians  must  have  taken 
place  when  Northern  Kgrpt  wasnnder  the  rule  of  the  Semitic  llyksos, 
or  shepherd  kings.  From  an  early  period  the  Delta  had  been  the 
resort  of  numerous  Asiatic  settlers.  So  numerous,  indeed,  did  they 
become  that,  as  libera  long  ago  pointed  out,  they  gave  their  name  to 
the  whole  district.  "  The  coast-land  of  Caphtor,"  of  which  we  road 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  simjily  the  coast-land  of  the  Delta.  The 
Phoenicians  were  called  Kcfa  by  the  Egyptians,  and  their  country  Keft, 
BO  that  Caphtor  ia  mt^rcly  Kcft-ur,  or  *'  greater  Phccuicia,"  another 
Phoeuicia  inhabited  by  Phoenicians  who  bad  found  in  it  a  larger  aud 
more  fertile  country  than  that  of  Canaan.  Caphtor,  iu  fact,  was  to 
Uie  Pbomtcians  of  Canaan  what  Magna  (ira^cia  was  in  later  days  to 
the  Greeks  of  Hellas.  In  the  age  of  tho  Hyksos,  therefore,  when 
the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  wa«  occupied  by  tbosc  who  were  allied 
in  blood  and  language  to  tbemscltcs,  the  Phoenicians  wonld  neces- 
sarily have  been  bronght  into  close  contact  with  the  culture  and 
wistlom  of  the  Egyptians.  They  were  essentially  a  commercial  people, 
and  their  colonics  were  estiibliahcd  for  the  sake  of  trade.     But  they 

tust  soon  have  discovered  that  trade  requires  some  kind  of  written 
cord,  and  wc  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  they  made  att 
effort  to  learn  that  mysterious  iustrumeut  of  intercourse  with  wbich 
their  neighbours  had  been  acquainted  for  untold  ceuturies.  But. 
with  the  practical  spirit  which  aln-ays  characterized  them,  they 
borrowed  no  more  than  they  wanted  for  carrying  on  mercantile 
transactions.  They  went  to  school  among  the  Egyptians,  not  that 
they  might  become  scribes  or  study  boukv,  but  in  order  that  they  might 
increase  their  profits  aud  extend  their  trade.  Accordingly,  they  tlirew 
^■iray  the  antiquated  lumber  of  ideographs  and  syllabic  characters 
^which  the  Egyptian  scribes  preserved  with  so  much  reverential  care. 
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and  borrowed  only  ju»t  what  wast  sufficient  for  their  purpose — the  »ni! 
group  of  symbols  \rhich  from  time  immemorial  had  been  used  by  \\ 
Ejiyptians  as  alpfanbetic  letters. 

Nowj  it  is  obvious  that  this  borrowing  might  have  taken  place, 
any  time  after  the  settlemcDt  ut'  the  Phoenicians  in  Egypt  and  tbr 
opening  of  their  trade  with  the  Kgyptians.  There  u  no  leuon  vbir 
wc  should  conHnc  it  to  the  period  of  the  Hyksos.  Indeed,  tticrt  a 
one  fact  which  tells  against  such  an  assumption.  We  find  that  the 
Hyhaos  princes  very  soon  adopted  all  the  manners  and  arts  of  tiie 
native  kings,  not  e:teluding  the  traditional  mode  of  writiDg  in  lU 
foil  entirety.  Their  names  were  written  in  the  ordinary  hteroglvphic 
form,  and  one  of  the  few  raatberontical  treatises  of  ancient  Kjcyp! 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  was  composed  for  the  Conn  of 
a  Uyksoa  novcrcign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intcrnounc  betvcea 
the  I'!^ptians  and  the  Phccniciaus  assumed  large?  proportions  and  a 
more  active  character  after  tlie  Asiatic  campaigns  of  the  Rightcentli 
Dynasty.  Phccitieians  of  Canaan  are  depicted  on  the  walls  ofThcbu 
tombs  bearing  their  offerings  of  gold  and  curiously  moulded  vaiMW 
the  Egyptian  Pharaoh;),  while  the  Kgyptiaus  begin  to  imiutr 
Fhceaician  habits  and  use  Phocniciau  words.  Hence,  in  Mckiiig  tin 
most  probable  period  at  which  the  Kgyptiau  alphabet  could  harr 
been  handed  on  to  the  Fhoeuicians,  there  is  no  reason  why  wt>  tlioatd 
go  luck  to  the  remote  epoch  of  the  Uyksos ;  the  age  of  tlit 
KightCLuth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties  (1700^-1250  B.C.)  would  lem 
eiiualiy  well. 

Ue  Hough's  hypothesis  had  to  encounter  yet  another  diflSciilty 
Tlie  otiUrst  I'hociiieian  monuments  with  which  he  was  acquainted  not 
comparatively  late.  The  ^loabitc  stone  of  King  Mciha,  the  coo- 
temporary  of  Ahal),  had  not  yet  beeu  discovered,  the  Jewish  ittunp- 
tion  in  ilic  tLuincl  of  the  Siloam  Pool  was  still  unknown,  and  Uie 
dedication  by  King  Hiram  to  the  Bool  of  Itcbouon,  believed  hyKxnt 
to  he  of  the  tenth  centnry  before  our  era,  was  still  lying  hnriod  it 
the  soil  of  Cyprus.  Ilia  comparisons  were  based  ou  the  forms  oftlif 
Phoeuician  letters  on  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Sidouian  ^riccr 
Eshmuoazar,  which  belongs  at  the  earliest  to  the  fifth  ccntut;  B.t. 
Between  this  period  and  the  latest  at  M-hich  the  Kgyptian  letter- 
could  have  been  borrowed  the  interval  was  enormous,  allowing  tiK-h 
trausfurmatious  iu  the  burrowed  characters  as  might  render  tlir 
rccognitiou  of  their  prottttypcs  aluiost  impossible. 

hut  it  was  just  this  second  diSiculty — a  dillieulty  which  arose  (noi 
the  nature  of  his  materials,  and  vfos  not,  like  the  first,  of  hi^  uwi. 
creation — that  has  furnished  13c  Kouge's  theory  with  its  best  coi- 
firmatiuu.  It  it  were  true,  the  discovery  of  older  documents  woold 
tend  to  till  up  the  gap  between  the  Egyptian  aud  the  Pbtcntriu 
forms  of  tlie  letters  by  furnishing  forms  which  bore  an  increasiaj 
resemblance  to  their  prototypes  the  older  they  were;  if  it  was  not 
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true,  the  ipp  would  rem&ia  as  great  as  ever.  Xov,  no  otw  e«tt 
examiae  tbe  Ublcs  of  alphabets  p^trx  hy  Dr.  Taylor  without  seeing 
that  tbe  earlier  Conns  of  the  Fhcenkian  letters  discovered  uuce  the 
appearance  of  Dc  Rouge's  nKoioir  approach  their  aupposetl  ori^oals 
more  uearljr  than  those  with  which  he  haiX  to  work.  Tbe  older  the 
form  the  more  it  resembles  its  hieratic  eqoiralenl.  !No  doubt,  the 
rcscmbUncc  ia  several  instances  is  still  £Ur  firom  exacts  but  thu  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  as  loug  as  our  moec  ancient  Phteuiciau  text 
is  still  separated  br  at  least  four  centuries  bum  the  period  to  which 
the  urigia  of  the  FfaacDiciAn  alphabet  must  be  assigned.  The  onlv 
wonder  is,  that  the  resemblances  should  be  as  close  and  uuuictuus  as 
they  arc. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  we  arc  to  accept  the  £gTptiau  origin  of  Uie 
Fhuenician  tetters,  bow  can  we  explain  the  names  bv  which  thoae 
ktten  have  been  immemoriatly  known  V  The  first  letter  is  not 
ahom,  "  an  eagle/'  as  it  was  in  l^Tptiao.  hut  aleph,  "  an  o\;  "  the 
thirteenth  is  i»ot  mdlag,  "  an  orlj"  but  mem,  "  water."  We  may  still,  if 
we  will,  see  the  two  horns  of  the  cerastes  in  our  F  ;  but  its  l^teuician 
name,  wau;  had  no  connection  with  a  serpent.  We  need  not,  how> 
ever,  look  very  far  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  uurserj- 
rhymc  I  have  before  alluded  to  will  show  how  easily  new  naiMs  Duy 
attach  tbcmselTcft  to  the  symbols  of  the  alphabet.  "  The  Rnaanan 
letters,  which  were  borrowed  in  the  ninth  century  from  Iho  Greek 
alphabet,  have  lost  the  familiar  Ureek  appellations,  and  bear  new 
names  signilicant  in  Slavonic  speech.  Thus  the  letter  b  is  not  calletl 
bdo  but  &«/-j,  which  means  a  '  beech/  while  '/  has  lost  the  old 
name  of  deita,  and  has  acquired  that  of  liobro,  an  '  oak.'  The  Scandi- 
navian runes,  which  were  derived  at  an  earlier  pcrio<l  from  the 
tireck  alphabet,  have  also  been  systematically  renamed.  So,  afrain, 
tbe  Roman  uncials,  which  constitute  the  Irish  Bethluisnton  alphabet, 
received  Keltic  trcc-namcs;  while  iu  another  Irish  alphnbet,  which 
b  called  the  llolieloth,  the  names  are  taken  from  the  Bible  history.'' 
Ail  that  the  names  uf  the  Phoenician  letters  can  teach  us  is,  that  at 
the  time  they  were  given  the  letters  had  lost  all  rcscmhlanoe  to  the 
odginal  pictures  Imm  which  they  were  derived.  Dut  this  was  already 
tbe  case  with  their  hieratic  prototypes. 

Several  years  ago  I  suggested  that,  before  receiving  the  now 
alphabet  from  their  brethren  of  the  Delta,  the  Plueniciaua  of  Cniiaau 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  Ilittite  hieroglyphs,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  used  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  these  hieroglyphs  is  the  frequent  crnploymcnt  of  the 
Leads  of  animals,  more  especially  the  ox.  It  is  therefore  conceiv- 
able that  the  likeuess  to  the  heads  of  an  ox  auti  a  camtl  seen  by 
the  PhcBiiicians  iu  the  first  and  lliird  letters  of  their  alphubet  was 
due  to  their  previous  familiarity  vriih  the  Hitlitc  system  of  writing. 
H  is,  at  any  rate,  uoticeable  that,  whereas  the  letters  tjoit  and  knph. 
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which  mean  "  the  hand,"  boar  bnt  little  rcscmblanec  in  their  earliest 
furms  to  the  human  hand,  they  arc  (as  I  hare  already  stated)  re- 
markably like  the  jjlnvod  hnntl  whieh  appears  in  the  Hittite 
inscriptions.  However  thia  m.iy  bo,  tlie  nnmcrs  of  the  letters  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  very  advanced  stajjr  of  culture.  The  names 
denote  jnrt  such  ohjoct'*  as  wonld  be  the  first  to  occnr  to  the  mindi 
of  the  modern /"//rtAm  of  Syria. 

Arc  the  names  of  the  letters  the  only  clement  of  orip'nality  con- 
tribntcd  hy  the  Pliceniciatis  to  the  alphabet  which  bears  their  Tiame? 
Lenormant  and  Dr.  Taylor  would  answer  "  No,"  and  with  a  good  show 
of  reason.  The  Phcenieians,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  Semitic 
kinsfolk,  possessed  a  sound  which  was  unknown  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  for  which,  therefore,  the  Kgyptlan  alphabet  did  not  provide  a 
symbol.  Thiis  was  the  gutturalized  'ayin.  'Ay'm  eiguifies  the  "  eye," 
and  is  represented  by  a  smaM  eircle,  which  in  il^  oldest  forms  assume^ 
the  ovhI  shape  uf  an  eye.  We  look  iu  vain  in  the  Egyptian  alpbaljct 
for  anything  corresponding  to  it,  and  eonscqucutly  we  arc  justified 
in  coucluding  that  the  symbol,  like  the  sound  which  it  expressed, 
veas  of  purely  native  origin.  Tiie  one  letter  which  we  are  unable  to 
trace  to  a  hieratic  prototype  is  thus  the  one  letter  which  denotes 
n  non-Kgyptinn  sound.  Can  a  better  verifieatiou  be  desired  of  the 
truth  of  De  Rough's  tlieorj'  ? 

It  may,  pcrhajia,  be  thoueht  that  so  purely  speculative  a  question 
as  the  ori^n  of  the  Phceuirian  alphabet  ia  not  worth  the  time  and 
labour  thnt  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  But,  besides  its  historical 
interest,  the  qucstinn  has  a  certain  amount  of  psychological  import- 
ance. It  is  one  more  illustration  of  that  doetrine  of  development 
which  has  at  last  solved  so  many  of  the  problems  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  thinkers  of  the  past.  The  creation  of  the  alphabet  has  not 
been  the  work  of  one  generation  or  of  one  people.  It  has  needed 
centuries  of  slow  nnd  gradual  growth,  and  the  contact  of  different 
race*.  The  Egyptians,  to  whom  it  was  originally  due,  were  loo  much 
overshadowed  by  the  traditious  of  ancient  learning  and  the  prejudice*^ 
of  early  habit  to  take  the  final  step,  and  boldly  efface  all  records  of" 
the  several  stages  by  which  the  primitive  picture-writing  passed  into 
an  alphabetic  notation  uf  sounds.  Like  the  modem  English,  who 
refu!<e  to  pari  with  their  unphonctlc  spelling,  they  could  not  lind  it 
iu  their  hearts  to  break  so  entirely  with  the  literature  and  educatioo 
of  the  past.  That  was  a  revolution  reserved  for  an  alien  colony  of 
merchants,  with  no  reverence  for  Egyptian  antiquity  or  care  for 
Egyptian  wisdom.  The  Egyptian  was  destineil  never  to  gather  the 
6iial  fruits  of  his  toil  and  eagacity;  others  entered  into  the  harvest 
that  he  had  sown.  The  true  inventor  oF  the  nlpbabet  last  even  tb» 
glory  of  the  invention  ;  his  claim  to  it  is  even  now  disputed,  and 
the  alphabet  bcara  the  name  of  that  unoriginntivc,  unimaginative,  hut 
highly  practical  people  who  appropriated  the  results  of  his  labour. 
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Tbe  process  of  development  by  which  the  primitive  pictures  of  the 
dwellers  by  the  Nile  cveatualiy  became   tliu  letters  of  the  alphntret 
was    repeated   after   tho    itlpliabct   had   passed  into    the    jiusseuiuii 
of  the    Phicnicians.     It   spread,  probably,  through   Canaan  in  two    • 
dircctionsj  the  Southeru  Canaanites  employing  a.  form  of  their  own, 
while  Bimther  form  ivas  in  use  among  the  I'hfcnicians  of  the  North. 
Kirjath-Scplier,  or  "  liook-town,"  was  one  of  the  cities  occupied  by 
the  children  of  Judah,  and  the  adurU  of  the  Tyrian  kingdom  verc 
recorded  from   an   early   period.    Mosha,  the   Kiug  of  ^foab,  cRn*ed 
the   history  of  his  revolt  from  Israel  on  a  stone  which  all  might  nee 
and  read;  and  the   shapes  of  the  letters  in  the  Jewish  inscription 
of  the  Siloam    tunnel    prove   that  in   the  time    of   the  kings    the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  already  accustomed  to  write  on  rolU 
uf  papyrus  or  skin.     But  It  was  not  only  to   their  immediate  neigh- 
bours and  kinsfolk  that  the  Pha-nicians  eommuiticatcd  their  treasure. 
Their  traders  carried  it  to  the   islands   and  coasts  of  Greece  alon;; 
with  the  clay  vases  and  embroidered  robes  which  they  bartered  to  the 
half-barbarous  tribes  of  the  West  iu  return  for  slaves  au<l  tbe  purple- 
fish.     Greek   legend   preserved    to   the   last  the  tradition   that  Ibe 
alphabet  had  beca   the  gift   of  Kadmos,  the  Fhosaiciau  "  from   the 
Kast,"  who  was  worshipped  even  on  Hellenic  shores  as  the  serpent- 
god  of  Tyre.     It  was  more  cs|]ccially  with  the  Phceuieiau  colony  at 
I     Thebes  that  Itio  gift   was   ussuciatcd,  though   tlicrc   were  some  who 
,      wished  to  connect  it  also  with  FalamediJs  or  Unal-Khanini:tn,  the  god 
^^f  the  Phueniciati  settlers  iu  the   Hay  of  Naiiptia.      Neither  Thebes 
^^Bor  Nnuplia,  however,  was  the  spot  where  tlic  alphabet  of  Phccnicin 
^^prst  became  the  alphnbct  of  Greece.     Early   inscriptions   make   it 
^■prcttv  clear  that  this  was  the  island  of  Thera.     The  volcanic  island 
uf  The  raj  like  ita  neighbour   Slelos,  had  loug  been   a  haunt  of  the 
busy  sons  of  Canaan.    The  volcanic  soil  was  excellent  for  the  potter's 
trade,  and  both  islands  had  accordingly  been  occupied  by  PhccnicJan 
KCttlcrs  from    an    early   period.     It  is   in  Thera   that  we   find   the 
scrpcut-god  Kadmos  sculptured  on  the  rocks,  and  it  is  in  Thera  also 
^^^lat  we  find  the  oldest  >rpecimcns  of  Greek  writing.     The  alphabet  is 
^^tut  little  ehaugcd  from  that  which  meets  us  ou   the  Moabite  stone, 
^and  when  we  remember  the  geographical  distance  of  the  two  localiticB, 
the  J-lgeau  Sea  and  the  laud  of  Moab,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
alphabets  of  both  were  derived  from  the  same  centre,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  conclude  that  the  oldest  inscriptions  of  Thera  belong  to  much  the 
same  date  as  the  inscription  ofMcsha — that  is  to  say,  the  ninth  cen- 
tury before  our  era.* 

•  Dr.  Tiiylor  cunaiilen)  llmt  the  liiial  n  wliicli  ili»tin,-ui«!iett  tlie  tmmw  at  to  mmy  of 
theUFMk  lotttra  in  tbe  "cmpliattc  ulcpt)  "  ••(  Aratii.%ic  iudu'ating  tJutt  th«  lirccka 
•Ictiveid  lliuir  aljihiilmt  ratlier  fruiu  an  Araruarin  tliui  froiu  a  purely  Pbu'm<:i an  ■uurc*, 
*ti4  hfl  tficn  U)  me  In  Bupport  of  the  ufiioi'in.  I  no  loader,  Loivovcr.  UciUevo  the  view 
to  tw)  tftiaUo  i  in<!eci).  aii  anulyaiH  of  ttiQ  <jrc«k  natnco  of  the  letters  Bhowa  tliat  iC 
caii'ifit  \>i:  ao.  Thus  the  naiiies  of  tti'o  uf  tlio  luttcn  in  thv  Helircw  «Ipluib«t,  mfm  mi'l 
Uh,  liavc  htstn  dtcd  iu  [irouf  uf  thvir  .VrauiMc  ui-i^iu.     But  tt>e  GrvcK  haqk  ot  uno  of  j 
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It  was  some  time  yet  before  tlie  new  alphabet  found  it»  war  lo 
tbo  mamlaud  of  Gi-cec<e.     Tbe  evidence  of  the  Karian  inscriptiotH 
wLich  I  have  copied  ut  Abydoa  aud  clacwhcre   leads   me  to  U-licvo 
that  it  was  lirst  trannportcd  by  the  Doriaaa  of  Tliera  to  their  hrctfirra 
in  Illiodes  and   the  oppoeite  eoaat  of  Asia   Miuor.      At  any  rale, 
it  was   through   contact  nitU  a  syllabary  which  vas   used   in  Am 
Minor  and  Kypros,  and  had  probably  been  derived  from  the  Hittite 
hieroglyph8>  that  the  Ureek  alphabet  took  its  Hellenic  shape  by  tie 
addition  of  four  new  cliaractera  (^,  )f,  i/-,  and  v).     From  Asia  ^tiuor 
it  spread  eastward  and  iveslward.     The  racrcbaot  princes  of  Miielm 
carried  it  to  Sin&pS  and  Phrygin,  the  potters  of  Koriath  stamped  it 
on  their  vessels,  and  Kuhccan  traders  made  it  known  to  the  naiiom 
of  the  West.    But,  meanwhile^  great  change*  bad  come  over  it.   \ot 
only  had  new  letters  been  added  to  it   and  jld  lettcni  dropped,  bu 
phonetic  values  were  altered  and  the  shapes  of  the  lettera  themselm 
transformed.      Hence  nro$e  a  great  Vdricty  of  alphabets  belonging  to 
different  ages  and  localities,  and  presenting  such  well-marked  ilii- 
linotions  a«   to   makft   it   possible   for  the  epigraphist   to  refer  u 
inscription  to  its  exact  locality  and  its  approximate  age  without  soj 
other  aid  than  the  forms  of  the  letters  it  contains.     It  was  not  tiniil 
about    -100    Bx.,    when    the    local    dialects  began    to    yield  to  tbe 
''  common  "  Greek  of  literary  Athens,  that  the  local  iilphabets  abo 
fell    into    disuse    and  were    aupcrscded  by    the    common    "Iddjc" 
alphabet  of  twenty-four  Icttcn:.     The  archonship  of  Kukletd&i,  ihe 
year  after   the   capture  of   Athens   by    Lysander,  marks  the  fiuil 
adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  in   the  public  docnmenta  of  Attib 
and  the  extinction  of  the  old  form  of  writing. 

The  ]Mibu:ic  alphabet  was  the  source  of  all  those  whtch  «erc 
employed  in  Italy.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  Etrutcw 
alphabet  was  derived  from  some  other  of  the  nlphabeta  of  Gtow, 
but  modern  research  has  now  demonstrated,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  "  that  all  tbe  Italic  alphabets  were  developed  on  Italian  mil 
out  of  a  single  primitive  type."  Dr.  Taylor  himself  would  regird 
the  Eubocau  colony  of  Cumte  ai  the  origtual  home  of  this  primitive 
type;  others  see  in  the  Khalkidic  colonies  of  Sicily  more  probtlite 
centres  of  its  diffusion.  On  whichever  side  tbe  truth  may  lie.  the 
fact  remains  that  the  alphabets  of  Italy,  whether  Latin,  UmbriaarCk 
Etruacau,  all  eixiauatcd  alike  from  Euboca,  however  mnch  they  c^^H 
to  differ  from  one  another  after  their  adoption  by  the  populatiou!)  irfatch 
Lave  given  them  their  names.  It  is  only  the  Mcsa^pian  alphabet  is 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  peniusula  that  forms  an  exreptioa  to 
the  common  rule. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  Latin  alphabet  alone  surrired  ataoi^ 

tlion.  rfi6,  ropresenU  an  corlior  rMna,  according  to  tlie  Uwa  d(  (inwk  iili<MiaIngr>  •** 
/■•jth  Wftiild  be  cxacllv  tbo  Ucbrwci-Pli(niiiciaa  t'onn  oT  r^k;  wlitla  in  plftoe  of  m^t  «• 
hare  luu,  aMuniluted  to  nu  for  imn  (like  :< f'l  [gr  mfin,  sswiulstGd  So  « sad  tMi). 
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its  Italian  compeers,  and  was  cairied  hy  tlie  extension  of  the  Roman 
£nipire  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Western  Europe.      Most 
of  our  modern  European  alphabets  are  its  direct  oSspriog.    It  is  only 
in  Eastern  Europe,  more  ospecially  in  Uussia,  that  its  Greek  mother 
and  subsequent   rival  has  stood    its    ground,   aud    even   tlici'c    the 
present  century  has  witncsaed  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  characters 
in  Slavonic  countries  over  alphabets  of  Greek  origin.     It  is  possible 
that  a  lime  will  come  ivheu  the  Koman  characters  will  triumpli  like- 
wiac    even    over    nlpliabeta    whicli    claim    their   descent    from    the 
Phccnician  parent   of  the  Greek  alphabet  itself.      It   is  no  longer 
doubtful    that    the    immense    majority,  if   not    the   whole,   of   the 
alpliabcts  used  in  the  East  are  descended,  like  the  alphabets  of  the 
\Vc5t,  from  the  alphabet  of  Phoenicia.  ^Vc  can  trace  the  successive  gra- 
dations by  which  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions  of  Mesha  or  the  Siloam 
tunnel  became  the  flowing  characters  of  Palmyrene  epigraphy  and  the 
ruuniug-haud  of  Aramaic  papyri,  and  from  the  Palmyrene  characters  it 
IS  but  a  slight  step  to  the  Square  Hebrew  of  the  modem  Je^vs.   £vea 
the  N'eskbi  or  Arabic  alphabet,  which,  iu  spite  of  its  niauifold  imper- 
fections, has  beeu  made  the  vehicle  of  Persian  and  Turkish  literature 
as  well  as  of  the  thoughts  of  the  vast  Arabic- speaking  world,  can  be 
shown   to   have   tlie   same   origiu,  like   the    Syriac,  which   was   the 
pareutof  the  vertically  written  ^luuguliuu  aud  Mautehu.     Iu  fact,  it 
is  difficult  to   fmd  any  alphabet  which  cannot  be  afliliated  to  the 
Phoenician,  widely  different  as  the  two  may  have  become  both  in  the 
forms  of  the  letters  and  iu  the  values  that  they  bear.      Intermediate 
forfaas    arc    conlinualty    being    discovered,    which    bridge  over    the 
enormous  distances,  and  explain  the  transitions  that  time  and  space 
have  effected.     Even  the  DevauAgari  alphabet  of  Sanskrit,  whatever 
disputes  there  may  be  as  to  its  exact  pedigree,  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  of  Phoenician  origin.     'With  the  exception  of  the  cuneiform 
alphabet  of  the   ancient    Persians,  and   possibly   one   or  two  more 
tthicb  may  yet  lurk  in  obscure  corners  of  the  world,  all  the  alphabets 
of  which   wc  kaow  are   derived,  ultimately,  from   a   siugle    source. 
Utterly  diverse    as    they    are    in    Ihcir    latest    forms,    the    xealous 
entho&iasm  of  patiuographists  and  inscription  •hunters  has   succeeded 
in  restoring  thum   to  their  earlier  shapes,  in  titling  up  the  intervals 
which  separate  them  from  each  other,  and  in  sliowing  that  they  arc 
all  but  the  manifold  developments  of  a  single  germ.     Tlic  history  of 
the  alphabet,  in  short,  like  the  history  of  its  origin,  is  but  an  ilhia- 
tration  of  the  doctrine    of   evolution  on  a  targe  aud  easily  tested 
scale.     "Scientific  paleography,"  to  use  again  the  words  of  Dr. 
Taylor, "  rests  on  the  assumption  that  no  alphabetic  changes  are  ever 
accidental  or  arbitrary,  as  was  formerly  assumed,  but  arc  the  result 
of  evolution  taking  place  ia  accordance  with  fixed  laws." 
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MO  or   what  i&   the    Bitb  ?     This  qu«tiou   will   probalil; 
stt^gnted  by  our  title  to  not  a  fvw  readers.     Tliu  word— 
meamnjf.   id  Arabic,  "  a  gate  " — is  the  title  of  a  hero  of  our  omi 
days,  tbe  fouudcr,  if  not  of  a  uew  reiigiun,  at  least  of  a  netr  ph»e 
of  rt*ligt(jus  belief.     Jlis  bUtorr,  mlb  that  of  bis   first  fotluRen,  as 
told  by  M.  Ic  Couitc  dc  Uobiiicaii  in  bis  ''  Ileligioua  ct  Fhil(MU|tluci' 
duus  I'Atic  Ccutralo,"  [ircscuts  a  picture  of  steadfast   adbereaw  ti 
trulb  {as  tliey  bciil  it),  of  sclf-deiiial,  of  joyful  constancy  in  tbefiro 
of  bitterest   sut}criii<,',  torture  iin<l  death,  as   vivid    and  toiidtiag  u 
nrjy  that  ;irc  foiiud  in  the  records  of  the  licroic   davs  of  old.    Wn^ 
hai'e  been  accustomcti  to  claim  it  as  an  argument  for  tbe  tmlli  o^M 
our  Christianity  that  its  believers  have  bceu  stroug  to  suffer  mirtn- 
tlura  for  its  sake.      Itut  here  we  have  not  men  only,  but  teuder  mi 
delicate  M-omcn  and  little  children,  joyfully  enduring   torture, 
accepting  deliverance/'  for  tbe  sake  of  the  fiuth  that  was  in  ikm. 
But  our  purpose  is  not  to  philoitophixc  or  to  moralize^  but  to  tciltlje 
«tory.     Here  it  is. 

Among  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  Mecca  iu  the  suicmcr 
of  imH  was  a  youth  who  bad  thuu  hardly  completed  his  uioetesalb 
year.  He  bad  come  from  the  far  distant  city  of  Shiraz,  where  bk 
family  held  au  hunuurablc  puAitiou,  clniaiiug,  iDdeetl,  to  trace  1 
descent  from  the  ^reat  I'ropbet  himself.  Tbougbtfol  and  dcTDot' 
from  his  childhood,  iMirza  Ali  Mohammed  had  zealously  aul 
regularly  practised  all  religious  duties  cunBidercd  binding  od  sn 
orthodox  Mussulman,  ilc  bod  received  a  liberal  cdncatioo,  aai 
while  still  a  mere  boy  had  eagerly  examined  and  weighed  e^-t-ry  act 
set  of  ideas  with  which  he  came  in  contact.  Christians,  Jews, 
worshippers — he  eouverscd  with  them  all,  and  studied  their  I 
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ut  the  stud^  which  tlie  vouag  scholar  pursued  with  special  delight 
ait  oue  that  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  charin  for  the  Asiatic  mind — 
hat  of  the  occult  sciences,  and  especially  the  philosophic  thcorv  of 
numbers,  with  the  luj-sleriuus  meanings  attached  to  thcra.  Up  to 
the  time  of  hia  visitiDf;  the  shrine  of  the  Priiphct  there  had  hecn  no 
iudtcatiuu  of  a.ny  depiirLure  from  the  faith  of  liis  fathers.  Hut  this 
pilgrimage,  in.stfod  of  eonlirnuiig  hi»  faitit  in  Islatn,  had  a  quite 
cootrarj  effect.  While  still  iu  the  holy  citjr,  aad  still  more  ou  tiic 
retnm  journey,  he  had  begun  to  coiifide  to  a  select  few  views  which 
attracted  and  delighted  them,  uot  more,  perhaps,  by  their  breadth 
and  freetlom  than  by  the  vague  mystery  in  which  they  were  still 
V rapped. 

His  decisive  breach  with  the  old  faith  was  not  far  distant. 
Tarrying  at  Bagdad  on  hia  way  home,  he  turned  aside  to  visit 
Koufa,  a  ahriuo  almost  as  sacred  as  Mecca  itself  Here  AH,  the 
brave  and  faithful  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  had  fRllcn  by  the  hand 
of  the  assassin ;  and  amid  the  silence  and  desolation  of  the  ruined 
mosque  the  young  Mirza  parsed  many  dayn  in  meditation  and  mental 
conflict.  Should  he  proceed  in  the  pattt  that  seemed  opening  before 
hiffij  the  fate  of  Ali  niigbt,  most  probably  would,  be  his  own.  Were 
those  new  ideas  that  were  filling  his  miud — was  that  place  among  his 
felIo"»  to  which  perhaps  he  aspired — worth  the  risk  ?  He  must  have 
judged  that  they  were,  for  from  that  time  be  gave  no  sign  of 
uavcring  or  doubt. 

Still  Journeying  honicwardfl,  Mirza  joined^  at  Bushirc,  a  caravan 
iu  which  he  made  many  disciples. 

Arrived  at  Shiraz,  his  first  overt  act  wa.s  to  present  to  his  friends 
his  earliest  written  works.  These  were  two:  a  jourual  of  his  pil- 
grimage and  a  commentary  on  a  part  of  the  K^orAn.  In  the  latter 
the  readers  were  amazed  ami  charuied  to  find  meanings  and  teachings 
of  which  they  had  never  dreamed  before. 

From  this  time  he  began  to  teach  more  publicly  ;  and  day  by  day 
larger  crowds  flocked  around  him.  In  public  he  still  apokc  with 
reverence  of  the  Prophet  and  bis  laws  ;  while  in  more  private  con- 
ferences he  imparted  to  hia  dUciples  those  new  ideas  which  were, 
iwrhaps,  not  yet  very  clearly  defined  iu  his  own  mind.  Very  soon  he 
had  gp.thcrcd  rouud  him  a  little  band  of  devoted  followers,  ardently 
attached  to  himself,  and  ready  to  saerihcD  wealth,  life^  all,  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  And  throughout  tlic  great  empire  men  began  every- 
where to  hear  of  the  fame  of  Mirza  Ali  Moliammcd. 

There  was  much  in  the  young  teacher  himself,  apart  from  the 
subject  of  liiH  teaching,  to  accouut  for  this  rapid  success.  Of  blame- 
less life  J  simple  in  his  habits  :  etrict  and  regular  in  all  pious  obser- 
nnccs,  be  had  already  a  weight  of  character  to  which  his  extreme 
youth  dddcil  a  tenfold  interest.      Hut  itt  addition  to  these  things,  he 
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was  gifted  irith  strikin*;  beauly  of  person,  and  witli  that  mbtk, 
wiuning  sweetness  of  manner  so  often  possessed  by  leader*  of  men, 
and  to  wliicli,  more  than  to  the  most  weighty  arguments,  ibe/  hare 
often  owed  tlicir  power.  Those  who  knew  him  sar  that  be  eonid  siot 
opeu  his  mouth  without  stirring  hearts  to  their  depths  ;  and  creu  thow 
who  remained  unconvinced  agree  in  saying  that  his  cloi|iwncc  wii 
something  beyond  conception. 

Kre  long,  Mirza  assumed  the  title  by  which  be  has  aioee  bero 
known  throughout  Persia — the  Ufib — that  is,  the  Door,  the  only  oik 
through  which  men  can  reach  the  knowledge  of  Ood,  It  mif  be 
well  to  t'ive  here  an  outline  of  what  the  Bdb  did  teach. 

He  believed  in  one  God,  eternal,  unchangeable.  Creator  of  all 
things,  oud  into  whom  all  shall  finally  be  reabsorbed.  He  tiagbt 
that  God  reveals  His  will  to  men  by  a  scries  of  messcuger$,  vho. 
while  truly  n]cti,  arc  not  mere  men,  bat  also  divine :  that  cacb  of 
theM)  messengers — Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed — is  the  mediusi  of 
some  new  Inith,  higher  than  that  brought  by  the  one  who  prcccifrd 
him ;  that  he  himself,  the  Bftb,  though  claiming  divine  honmri 
while  he  lived,  was  but  the  forerunner  of  one  greater  than  he,  thf 
great  RcvcMcr — '*  tic  whom  God  shall  manifest,"  who  should  cata- 
plete  the  revelation  of  all  truth,  and  preside  at  the  5nal  juH^e 
at  which  all  the  good  shall  be  made  one  with  God,  and  all 
annihilated. 

One  of  the  most  marked  and  singular  characteristics  of  hit  sjitcii 

is  the  prominence  given  iu  it  to  that  mysterious   and  fanciful  ^vxrj 

of  numbers  which  had  always  had  so  great  a  eharm  for  him.   Tskii 

various  forms  of  the  name  of  God — -"  ahyy,"  meaning  "  the  girer 

life  ;  "  "  waited,"  "  the  only  One ; "  or  that  wbieh  is  a  most  sac: 

formula,  "Bismillah  elemnaelegdons,"  "  in  the  name  of  God,liiglieK 

and  holiest'' — he  shows  that  the  letters  composing  each  of  those  tuune, 

taken  by  their  nuiuerlcal  value,  make  up  the  number  19.     Tliislif 

therefore  concludes  is  the  numt)er  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  ^1 

things  iu  heaven  and  earth,  the  harmony  of  the  nnivcrse.  the  numSa 

wbicli  nius-t  rule  in  all  onrtlily  arrangements.     The  year  should  bwt 

10  months,  the  month  10  days,  the  day  19  hours.      Each  eolle^  of 

priests  of  the  new  faith  should  consist  of  18,  with  a  jtrcsldcnt  wlui 

should  be  the  culminating  point  of  this  mysterious  number.     Men  of 

all  ranks  and  occupations — lawyers,  doctors,  tradesmen,  mechaiiici— 

were  to  order  their  business  with  supreme  regard  to  19.     The  gresi 

hook  of  the  faith    was  to  consist,  wlieu   complete,  of  19  chuptcn, 

each   divided  into  19  sections.     Of  this  book  the  BAb  wrote  onij 

eleven   cha])ters,  leaving  it   to  the   great  Revealer  to  complete  tiw 

mystic  number.     Aud,  most   important  of  all  his  applications  of  thit 

theory,  he  himself  was  not  the  sole  medium  of  the  new  revdatioa, 

the  full  truth  being  embodied  in  the  number  of  uuity^  of  vbich  \k 
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was  tlic  ''  poiut,"  a  title  by  which  lie  begau  at  a  very  early  sta^'C  to  Ijc 
ilcsignated  by  liis  followers. 

But  while  giving  forth  his  uow  ilocttLut's  as  revelations  from  God, 
he  earnestly  prcs&ed  this  cousidcratioti :  that  man  can  know  but 
imperfectly  till  absorbed  ititu  tho  Cmator,  antl  tfiat  tht-refapc  hia 
chief  aim  should  be  1o  love  Goil  and  obey  Him,  and  to  aspire.  The 
unall  amount  of  worship,  strictly  so  called^  which  he  ctijoiDcd«  was 
to  be  performed  in  richly  decked  temples,  with  music  and  singing. 
Great  faith  was  to  be  placed  in  talismans  of  prescribed  forms, 
engraved  with  mystic  numherSj  and  constantly  worn.  Like 
Moharamcd,  the  Bah  strongly  enjoins  benevolence;  but  at  the  same 
time  lie  strictly  prohitiita  begging,  and  commands  all  to  work.  In 
his  code  there  is  no  death  penalty;  offences  being  punished  chiefly 
by  fines  calculated  on  the  sacred  number  19. 

Thcra  arc  three  points  in  particular  in  which  the  reforms  proposetl 
by  the  Hkh  cannot  fail,  so  far  as  they  gain  ground,  to  have  a  mighty 
ett'cct  on  society.  In  the  first  place,  he  abolished  polygamy;  that  is, 
he  so  strongly  discouatcnanccd  it  that'  his  followers  DniTer«ally 
regard  it  as  a  prohibition.  In  close  conucctJon — almost  as  a  necessary 
accompauiment  of  this — he  forbade  divorce;  that  festering  sore 
which  corrupts  the  mass  of  Persian  society  to  its  very  heart,  and 
makes  pure  family  life  almost  impossible.  His  third  revolutionary 
step  was  in  tlie  Dume  direction.  He  abolished  the  veiling  of  the 
women;  a  custom  which  our  author  believes,  from  personal  observa- 
tion OS  well  as  on  other  grounds,  to  be  also  a  source  of  ineah;u1able 
evils.  So  far  from  encouraging  their  wonted  seclusion,  the  IJilb  will 
hnve  women  converse  freelyj,  though  pruriently,  with  incn,  and  in 
enjoining  the  faitbf'd  to  practise  abundant  hospitality,  and  to  have 
daily  at  their  table  as  many  guests  as  their  mean;!  will  allow  (always 
with  due  regard  to  the  mystic  number),  he  specifies  that  some  of  the 
guests  ehould  be  women. 

Some  of  these  innovations  were  probably  the  result  of  his  study 
of  £uropcaa  books.  But  the  considerate  kindness  of  all  bis  rulea 
for  women,  and  his  invariable  tenderness  in  everything  that  concerned, 
children,  must  have  had  a  deeper  source.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  sec 
that  in  these  rC'-ipccts  be  had  imbibed  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  (he  regret  arises  irresistibly,  that  where  he  had  seen 
and  appreciated,  so  much,  he  had  uut  grasped  the  whole. 

To  retora  to  the  story.  While  the  fame  and  popularity  of  the 
young  preacher  were  daily  increasing,  bia  hold  exposure  of  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  aroused  against  him  tlicir  bitterest  enmity.  The 
magistrates  of  the  city  also  began  to  take  alarm ;  for  if  the  people, 
never  too  amenable  to  lawfnl  authority,  should  cast  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  this  irrepressible  youth,  and    follow  his   lead,  where  would 
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It  was  therefore  agreed,  after  many  anxious  consultfttious  bctwceu 
rulers  and  clergy,  to  make  a  double  representation  and  appeal  lo  Ik' 
Crown  :  on  the  one  side  in  the  interest  of  the  State  and  civil  order; 
on  the  other  in  that  of  religion  endangered. 

The  B&b,  avare  of  what  was   going  on,  dc'pfltched    a  conntei 
appeal.       lie  represented   the  evil  brought  on  thr  nation,  and  the 
hurt  done  lo  true  religion,  by  the  corrupt  lives  and  teaching  of  tbe 
clergy ;  told  how  he,  ecnt  by  God  with  the  remedy  for  these  cviU, 
bad  already  triumphed  over  all  the  MouUwt  of  Shiraz,  and   beggeil 
that  he  might  be  brooglit  face  to  face  in  presence  of  the  king,  wi 
all  the  Moullas  of  the  Kmpire,  professing  his  readiuess  to  ana 
with  his  life  if  he  did  tiot  put  tbcm  also  to  silence. 

This  double  appeal  caused   tbe  king  and  his  advisers  aomc  per> 
plcxity.      Tbe  (Jovcnimcut   was  buuuJ,  of  course,   to   protect  thr 
orthodox  rtligiou;   but  at  tbe  same  time  they  bad  uo  objectiou  tii 
Bceiug  a  check  givcu  by  any  mcaus  to  tbe  power  and  pride  of  thf 
clergy.     Tbe  Prime  Miuister  had  almost  decided  on  allowing  Ali 
Mubammed  to  come  to  Tcberan,  but  a  i'ar-seciug  old  Sbeykb  turned 
bim  from  bis  purpose,      lie   reminded   him  that   they  knew  notbiuK^y 
of  tliesc  uew  doctrines  or  of  thu  aims  uf  their  author.      He  rcjow^l 
Bcutcd  tbe  daiiRcr  of  a  religious  war,  if  tbe  priests  should  be  prorokcJ      ' 
to  appeal  to  tbe  people  against  tbe  Govcrnmeut.      Tbe  result  was  u 
compromise.      The  I'rime  Miiiister  wrote  to  tbe  Governor  of  Shiru 
tbat  there  must  be  uo  more  public  discussions  of  the  new  doctrin 
and   tbat,  until  furtbcr  orders,  tbe   Bab   should  not  leave  bis  o 
house.     Tbe  decision  was  received  with  indignant  discontent  by 
^luuIlaF,  who  declared,  not  without  reason,  tbat  sneb  protection  of 
the  true  faith  was  a  mere  mockery.     On  the  other  side  there  w 
open  triumph.     The  B&b,  indeed,   gave   prompt   obedience   to 
order,  and  stayed  at  home ;  but  bis  followers  felt  by  no  means  bound 
either   to  follow    bis   example   in    this   respect   or  to  keep  aileoce. 
Conversions  increased  day  by  day  among  tbe  educated   cla«s,  and 
even  from  among  the  priests  thcmaclvcs. 

And  now  the  young  enthusiast,  who,  like  Paul  at  Rome,  thou, 
confined  to  bis  own  house,  was  not  forbidden  to  receive  any  who 
came,  began  to  bring  forward  much  higher  claims  for  himself.  He 
was  not,  as  be  bad  at  first  thought,  merely  the  Bab^tbe  gate  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  hut  the  point,  tbe  source  of  trutb,  a 
mauifcBtatioE  of  (tod.  And  at  this  stage  he  received  from  hii 
disciples  a  new  title,  "  Sublime  llighuess."  But  bis  first  title  i* 
tbat  by  which  be  continued  to  be  kuowu  to  the  uuinitiated,  and  by 
which  be  is  still  spoken  of  throughout  Persia. 

Leaving  tbe  leader  of  tbe  movement  uieauwbilc  in  his  retirement 
we  are  now  to  see  how  his  cause  spread  by  means  of  his  first  mb- 
sionarics.     Tbe  Bab's  chosen  band  of  apostles — those  who^  with  hrm. 
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ipleted  tlie  circle  of  truth — niimberod,  of  course,  eigliteca.  Tlirce 
of  these  fill  a  coDspicuons  place  in  tlic  story. 

The  first  irns  a  Moiilla,  from  Khoraasan,  ^touascin  Boushrewyeh, 
a  tuaa  of  strong,  deculed  character,  and  studious,  like  his  master, 
from  his  chiUlliood.  He  had  roroc  from  his  distant  homo  to  sec  and 
hear  for  himself  the  great  teacher  ;  had  cautiously  and  slowly  weighed 
all  his  arguments;  but,  once  convinced,  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
cause  with  utter,  unrescn-cd  devotion. 

The  second  of  tho  missionaries  xrna  Iladgy  Mohammed  AH,  of 
Balfouroush  ;  a  man  as  teamed,  as  devoted,  as  zealous  as  the  first, 
and  held  in  profound  vcncmtioti  as  a  saint  of  the  first  order. 

The  third  is,  next  to  the  yoong  leader  himself,  the  most  striking 
and  interesting  figure  in  tliis  story:  a  "woman,  young,  beautiful, 
gifted,  learned;  full  of  an  ardour  as  unquenchable,  a  courage  as 
indomitable  as  that  of  her  master;  a  woman  who,  had  she  been 
born  in  Europe,  would  have  ranked  with  our  most  honoured  heroines 
of  this  or  of  auy  age. 

This  Kasteru  heroine  was  born  into  a  priestly  family  of  high 
position  in  the  town  of  Kazivyn.  She  received  from  her  parcntK  a 
name  given  by  many  a  father  and  mother,  in  t^pirit,  if  not  literally, 
to  a  baby  danghtcr,  Crown  of  Gold.  From  her  earliest  years  the 
little  Golden  Crown  proved  no  common  child.  Natursdly  gifted 
vilh  mental  powers  of  a  very  high  order,  she  had  in  her  own  fami'y 
the  best  possible  opportunity  for  cultivating  them  ;  and  she  used  it 
to  the  utmost ;  pursuing,  eagerly  and  successfully,  paths  of  know- 
ledge not  very  commonly  trodden  by  women  of  any  ccuotry.  Her 
father,  a  diatiugtiishcd  lawyer  ;  her  uncle,  the  leading  man  of  the  city  ; 
and  her  cousin,  Moulla  Mohammed — all  men  eminent  in  learning — 
delighted  in  discussing  ahxtrnsc  questions  on  points  of  theology, 
philosophy,  or  law ;  and  Golden  Crown,  while  still  very  yoniig,  was  able 
to  sustain  her  part  in  such  diseuitsions  witli  a  wonderful  power  and 
Bcutenefs.  She  was  not  only  the  pride  and  delight  of  her  o»rn  fanuly ; 
not  only  the  special  pride  and  delight  of  the  young  Moulla  Moham- 
med, to  whom  she  was  early  married  ;  but  the  whole  city  was  proud 
of  its  Golden  Crown  ;  aud  only  wondered  whether  to  praise  most  her 
surpassing  beauty,  her  lovely  character,  or  her  wonderful  mental 
gifts. 

It  was  natural  that,  wheu  the  fame  of  the  Bali  began  to  spread 
abroad,  the  new  religion  should  he  discussed  with  interest  in  this 
family.  HIh  wise  unci  liberal  views  as  tu  the  social  position  and 
well-being  of  women  at  once  coinmeudod  themselves  to  the 
enlightened  mind  iis  well  as  to  the  wumnuly  heart  of  Golden  Crown. 
She  opened  communications  with  the  new  teacher,  and  very  speedily 
liecamc  a  thorough  convert.  But  a  nature  like  hers  could  not  rest 
jji  mere  beliefs.     She  felt  constrained  to  communicate  what  she 
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knew  ;  anci  crc  long  she  van  seen  id  public  places,  cxpoundii^, 
ever-iucreasing  and   admiring   crowds,  the   new  doctrine,  and  giviDf  J 
tu  tbc  views  of  the  leader  a  more  emphatic  sanction  than  itD^  aip. 
mcuts  could  have  conveyed,  by  herself  appearing  unreilcd.     It  vu 
well  fur  the   cause   of  the  Bilb  that  it   was  such  a   face  that  vu 
tbc  lir»t  to  illustrate   his  theory.     CouTerts  multiplied   ia  Kuirju^ 
day  by  day,  * 

But,  alas  t  for  the  pride  of  hor  bouse.  Words  fail  to  tell  the 
horror  and  dismay  with  \rhicli  father,  husbaud,  and  uude  bdidd 
this  practical  outcome  uf  what  had  jirabiibly  appeared  to  them  tism* 
IcsK  and  interesting  speculutiuiis.  To  them  their  Golden  Crown  vu 
tarnished  indeed,  and  had  bruught  irretrievable  disgrace  on  benelf 
and  on  them.  But  in  vain  they  spent  tbuDiselves  in  entreaties,  in 
remonstrances — even  in  threats.  The  young  proselyte  remained 
unshaken.  Hoir,  indeed,  could  she  draw  hack?  For  she  wunov 
numbered  among  the  mysterious  19 — herself  a  part  of  the  emboditil 
revelation.  She  had  received  a  new  name,  Oourrct-i^l-Ain,  tlie 
ConsoIatiou-of-the-Eyes,  and  with  it  full  powers  to  act  as  &a  u* 
credited  apostle  of  the  new  .fa.)th.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
choice  with  her.  As  the  Sent  of  God  she  must  fulfil  her  duindq, 
though  iu  doing  so  she  should  wrench  anunder  tlie  strongest  and 
teudcrest  ties.  She  put  an  end  ta  the  conflict  by  bidding  a  &iul 
farewell  to  her  famUy,  and  giving  herself  eutirely  to  her  ucmi 
Tpork. 

Of  course^  Golden  Crown  was  led  away  by  her  enthusiasm.  N'j 
doubt  it  was  a  mistake  fur  »  young  wife  in  the  nineteenth  cceiiutt 
to  make.  Let  thi>sc  blame  her,  who,  with  more  eulighteticd  nailer- 
standing  of  tlic  saying,  "  He  that  loveth  father  and  molher  ainrftj 
than  niu  is  not  worthy  of  mc,"  act  as  beariity  according  to  iti 
spirit. 

WLile  the  BAb,  then,  remained  in  a  manner  quiescent  io  hu  ba 
at  Shiraz,  these  three  missionaries  were  spreading  his  principles  ftf ' 
and  wide  through  the  empire.  MouUa  Housscin  began  hia  caaipaipi 
at  Ispahan ;  where  he  speedily  succeeded,  even  beyond  his  ho|)«. 
Kext,  at  Kashan,  crowds  flocked  to  hear,  and  msiny  disctptea  »ctt 
made.  From  Kasbau,  following  the  orders  of  his  master,  lie  wr-ni 
to  Teheran.  But  ia  the  capital  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  work  mc 
cautiously.  He  made  no  attempt  to  preach  iu  puldic,  but  his  dk} 
were  occupied,  from  muruing  to  uight,  iu  holding  couiideutial  tut 
views.  Among  the  many  whusc  curiosity  was  awakened  were 
king  himself,  ALubammed  Sliah,  and  his  prime  miuisier,  Ua 
Mirza  Agbassy.     This  strange  pair  demand  a  word  of  aotice. 

The  king,  naturally  gentle  and  sumcwiiat  feeble  iu  characleTt 
suffering  constantly   from  wretched  health  since  his   ehildhucxl,  Tl 
habitually  tolerant  of  all  manner  of  disordera — not  of  set  purpose, 
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Ijut  from  titter  lack  of  energy  or  interest.  With  apirits  depressed 
by  his  almost  incessant  suffering,  yet  with  a  craving  for  love  and 
sympathy,  he  found  what  met  the  need  of  hia  elinging  and  feeble 
uatnrc  in  Mirza  Agbossy.  His  tutor  in  childhood,  tbcu  bis  familiar 
frieud  and  couni^cUor,  and  iu  process  of  time  bis  Prime  Minister, 
this  man  had  become,  ia  plain  fact,  bis  god.  Tor  Mohammed  Shah's 
religious  views  were  of  a  very  loose  and  easy  Isitid.  lie  believed 
that  Divinity  with  all  its  powers  was  embodied  iu  the  Sages  ;  and  as 
Agbassy  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  sages,  how  could  he  but  be  god? 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Iladji  himself  did  not  share  this 
belief  of  bis  patron,  liut  surely  never  was  there  a  stranger  god 
than  Mirza  Aghassy.  For  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  his 
character — the  ruling  principle  of  bis  life — was  bis  habit  of  turaiug 
everything  into  a  joke,  lie  made  jokes  at  hia  own  expense ;  he 
invariably  used  mocking  epithets  in  speaking  of  his  children  and 
friends  ;  and  it  was  this  persistent  habit  of  refusing  to  take  anything 
seriously — tliia  easy-going  tolerance  of  and  indifference  to  all  ahadus 
of  opinion,  religious  or  political,  that  determined  the  character  of  his 
administration,  and  formed  a  more  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
BAhist  apoatic  than  declared  opposition  could  have  done. 

Moutla  Hou!iseiu  brought  a  message  of  the  utmost  aubmisBion 
from  tlic  Bi'ib.  His  sincere  desire,  be  said,  was  to  add  strength  and 
glory  to  the  throne.  He  represented  that  public  opinion  had  already 
declared  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  how  desirable  it  was  to 
support  views  in  accord  with  those  of  most  enlightened  nations.  lie 
reminded  the  king  bow  the  greatest  of  bis  predecessors  had  laboured 
to  found  a  religion  which  should  unite  within  its  liberal  pale 
Mussulman,  Jew,  and  Christian.  Ju*t  such  a  religion  was  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Bab;  and  l-be  king  had  only  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  ucw  movement  to  be  crowned  with  the  immortal  glory 
which  former  inonarcba  had  sought  iu  vain. 

But  the  argument  that,  with  men  of  another  stamp,  might  hare 
been  moat  effective,  proved  the  very  death-blow  to  the  apostle's 
hopes  of  Bueccivs  when  presented  to  Mohammed  Shah  and  hia  Minister  j 
for  tlic  promised  glory  was  not  to  be  gained  without  exertion,  and 
exertion  was  a  price  too  great  for  any  object  ou  earth  or  in  heaven. 
AViihout  argument  or  explanation,  the  ease-loviug  pair  washed  their 
bandit  of  the  whole  matter,  and  Ilousseiu  was  ordered  to  be  goue  at 
once  from  the  capital. 

The  two  other  missionaries  bad  mennwbile  been  no  less  diligcut ; 
Balfouroushy  in  bis  own  native  northern  province,  the  Mazcuderftn, 
and  Oourret-iiUAin  in  the  region  round  her  home  in  the  West, 
It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  Houssein  sbonld  now  betake  himself 
to  llic  eastern  province  of  Khorassan.  From  this  point  a  mere  out- 
line of  bis   movements  most    suffice.      At  the    important   a\y    of 
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iSisIiopoor  he  gained  two  great  men  ;  but  at  Mcslietl,  the  holy  ritr 
of  that  region,  the  clergy  met  him  with  well-organizrd  opposition, 

Returning  to  Niahapoor,  he  gathered  round  him  a  bond  of  tbe 
faithful,  and  took  up  arms  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  worat  Id  cm 
town  after  another  he  gained  powerful  allies.  He  could  not  be  aij 
to  seek  a  conflict,  but  in  the  state  to  which  feeling  on  both  aidesvu 
wrought,  a  conflict  was  incTitable.  The  orthodox,  proroked  htjoti 
euuuraiicc  by  the  insulting  language  of  the  zealous  conircrU,  struck 
the  first  blow.  But  just  when  thin  point  waa  reached,  tiiltap 
arrived  that  suddenly  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  whole  state  of  affan. 
Afohamnied  Shah  wan  dead. 

In  i;*ersia  the  death  of  a  king  Beems  to  be  the  .signal  for  a  Htttc 
of  mild  anarchy,  during  which  all  laws  are  suspended,  and  cvcrj'Bu 
does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  No  one  had  any  ihoDghl  to 
bestow  on  Housscin  or  his  doings.  He  therefore  judged  it  his  i«k« 
course  to  join  his  fellow- apostle  in  the  Mazendcrln,  where  ifaf  cauw 
had  already  made  great  progress.  There  be  found  not  oqIt 
Ualfourouahy,  but  Gourrct-ul-Ain  also.  Calumny  aud  iiervrcatjgo 
had  been  too  much  for  her.  She  had  fied  from  Kazwyn.  aud  bid 
for  many  months  been  in  hiding  in  the  forests  of  this  wild  coaiuir. 
With  n  crowd  of  cuthuaiastic  adherents  she  joined  the  other  BiUiiiifl 
leaders.  ^ 

The  three  bands  encamped  together ;  many  atrangers  gatiiewid 
ronnd  to  sec  whnt  this  new  tiling  might  be.  And  the  ConBoUiiw- 
of-thc-l'Iycs  harangued  the  multitude;  the  beautiful,  nnvcilcd  far 
meeting  their  wondering  gaze  without  boldness,  but  uithout  khiiakia* 
because  eutirely  without  aclf- consciousness.  Her  ferrid  omtocy.i 
born  of  her  own  iuteuse  couvictioo,  told  on  her  audience  witkl 
extraordinary  power.  They  wept,  as  only  Orientals  can  ;  thcygitc 
themselves  up  to  raptures  of  emotion,  and  vowed,  on  ilie  ifnt, 
unqualiftcd  devoliou  tu  the  cuui^e  aud  to  her. 

And  now  Housscin  planned  aud  carried  out  a  work  Vfaieh  otAj 
the  sjiccial  circumstances  of  the  time  would  have  given  him 
opportunity  to  accomplish  undisturbed. 

Evury  dignitary,  great  and  small,  was  hastening  to  the  cajatal  Ut^ 
aeck  favour  with  the    new   powen.     Houasein   and  hia  coadjati 
selected    a    strong   position   among   the    mountain    forests — a 
aacred   to   a  certain  Sbcykh  Tcbersy  ;  their  eager   followers  workc 
with  hand  and  heart,  and  almost  with  the  speed  of  magic  tiiere  uoat 
a  fortress  in  the  desert  to  be  the  centre  of  their  further  opentioiu. 
And  here  two  thousand  Bubys,  including  wives  and  children,  took 
up  their  position  to  await  vrhat  might  be  the  course  of  cveuta. 

Vrom  this  point  in  their  biatorv  a  marked  change  took  plare  il 
the  character  of  the  tcachiug  of  the  Biibist  apostles.  Hitherto  it 
had  been,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  religious;  now  it  became  diatinctlj 
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jfolitical.  Tljc  Bali,  Uicy  said,  should  bo  without  doubt,  witliin  a 
vcar,  master  of  the  world  ;  and  then,  for  liix  enemies,  resistance  or 
fligbt  should  be  alike  raiu  ;  while  all  bin  faithful  foUowcnt  should  be 
«mplj  rc\Tardcd  with  Luuours  aud  delights  suited  to  the  tsstcs  uud 
capacttiea  uf  each.  They  discovered  in  each  of  their  leading  meu 
some  mysterious  rcsctablsuco  to  a  former  Inulm  or  martyr  or  saiut. 
markiug  him  out    as  his  successor,  or,  in  a  manner,  bis  rery  self, 

turned  to  earth  iu  a  higher  development ;  to  ivltom,  therefore,  they 

re  his  name,  with  all  his  honours  and  the  hope  of  still  higher. 
he  common  soldier,  for  nrhom  such  rewards  were  too  costly,  was 

sured  that,  dying  in  battle  for  the  truth,  not  only  vras  Paradise 
lecurc  to  him,  but  that,  in  tbe  meantinie,  he  should  return  to  life 

er  forty  days  to  bear  rule  over  some  part  of  the  conquered  world, 
t  is  only  fair  to  tbe  Bi\b  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  writings 
to  sanction  such  teaching.  But  his  npostica  used  the  nieaus  which 
seemed  to  them  best  fitted  to  win  the  popular  mind ;  and  he,  if  he 
was  aware  of  it,  did  not  forbid  them.  And  the  cause  daily  gained 
faronr.  The  whole  province  was  stirred.  Crowds  floekod  to  Castle 
Tebersy  from  far  and  near ;  whole  families  pitched  their  teuta  or 
spread  their  carpets  on  the  little  plain  in  front  of  the  fortress, 
banging  on  every  word   of  the   two   leaders,  as  if  they  were  very 
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But  this  state  of  things  coidd  not  last.  With  tbe  young  king  a 
new  order  had  come  iu.  The  old  Prime  Jliuistcr,  with  bis  cynical 
jokes  and  bis  easy  indificrence,  bad  fled  before  the  new  power;  and 
his  successor,  Mirza-Taghy-Khan,  at  ouc^  made  it  plain  that  bo  did 
not  mean  to  be  trifled  uith.      He.  gave  strict  orders  to  the  grandees 

the  MHzcuder.in  to  make  an  end  at  once  with  the  Bnbys.  Kasy 
to  command,  and  easy  aIbo  to  promise;  an  the  chiefs  pnimptly  did. 
liut  less  easy,  as  they  sjwcdily  found,  to  carry  out  their  orders. 

The  first  to  make  the  attempt  was  Aga  Abdoullah,  who,  al\cr  a 
day  spent  in  useless  firing  against  the  fortress,  was  slain,  and  his  band 
utterly  routed. 

The  rage  of  the  Prime  Minister  at  this  failure,  and   at  the  fear 

at  was  paralyzing  further  efforts,  knew  no  bounds.  He  despatched 
rincc  Mclidy-Kouly-Mirzft  with  fidl  powers  and  new  commands  to 
make  an  end  at  once.  Kouly-Mirza  bad  all  tbe  will  in  the  world  to 
do  so.  Arrived  in  the  MaMndcrfln,  he  summoned  from  tbe  far  nortli 
AbbaA-KouIy-Khan,  with  a  great  swarm  of  wild  Kurds,  and  with 
these  joined  to  his  owu  forces,  took  bis  way  to  Castle  Tebersy.  But 
au  enemy  on  whom  he  had  not  counted  lay  in  bis  path.  Iu  that 
Woken,  mouutuiuous  region,  one  passes,  in  a  journey  of  a  few  hours, 
from  sunny  plains,  where  the  orange  and  tbe  pomegranate  ripen,  to 
barren  slopes  and  frowning  rocks  and  eternal  suows.  "While  toiling 
rough  tbe  wild  mouataiu  delUes,  the  army  was  suddculy  wrapped 
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in  B  dense  fog,  that  quickly  gave  place  to  a  Lurricane  of  bUudii;; 
snow.  The  wearied  general  found  bimseh'  at  night,  with  a  large  pan 
<>F  his  regular  array,  in  the  village  of  Oaskea,  ■where,  vith  se&tiadi 
duly  placed,  lie  glailly  lay  down  to  rest. 

And  Qov  Housdciu,  vrith  a  resolute  hand  of  300,  steals  forth  {roo 
"hoB  fastness.  Tlie  village  is  quickly  and  quietly  occupied,  and  Ue 
800  fall  with  wild  shouts  ou  the  sluuibering  foe.  A  fierce,  sn&ge 
inaaaacrc  followed,  in  vhich  two  princes  of  the  hlood  and  inuf 
other  leaders  fell.  Rut  the  darkness,  which  hindered  dpfouoe, 
favoured  Jlight,aiid  mnny  escaped — among  thcni.Kouly-Mirza  hirnKir. 
In  the  early  morning,  the  victorious  B^bys,  wearied  with  iilauglitn 
and  laden  with  inomcn.tc  booty,  returned  in  triumph  to  thtir  cw>, 
inspiring  such  terror  that  a  band  of  (lOO  men,  who  bad  onlr  lieaid 
of  the  conflict  of  the  night,  tied  at  the  new*  of  tbcir  approacL 
The  truth  was,  that  the  idea  was  more  and  more  gaining  gnwaJ 
that  liousseiu  was  a  prophet,  to  light  against  whom  va»  to  cgulod 
"with  God. 

Many  of  the  scattered  forces  quickly  gathered  agaiu  ronud  tlin 
chief;  but  for  a  time  KouLy-MLrza  made  uo  effort  to  rencH  tlit 
attack.  The  sight  uf  his  fear  spread  cutistcrtiatiou  and  panic  citrj- 
where.  Hut  the  wralh  of  the  terrihiu  Prime  Minister  nns  trai 
more  to  he  dreaded  than  the  valour  of  the  B&bys;  so  the  poor,  per- 
plexed gcocral  summoned  fresh  troops— oat  too  readily  obtaiotd 
Again  the  Kurd  chief  came  to  his  aid,  even  sending  him  a  inenige 
to  give  himself  no  further  trouble,  m  he  and  his  followers  vcnld 
speedily  reduce  the  rebel  fortress.  The  besieged  now  appear  stnd 
with  terror.  They  even  send  out  a  messenger  to  propose  tcnoj. 
Se\-crel  days  arc  thus  spent  iu  useless  talk.  Then,  once  more,  s  ulW 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  enemy's  tents  fired,  and  a  scene  of  lild 
carnage.  A  resolute  little  hand,  pushed  to  the  very  cxtremitT  of 
their  encampment,  hold  their  ground  there.  "  Do  you  sec,"  lan 
one  to  his  comrade,  poiutiug  where  the  Hames  light  up  the  fiemti 
conflict,  "  do  you  see  yonder  man  in  the  green  turban?  Aim  at 
him  ;  "  and  he  suits  the  action  to  the  word.  Too  fatal  cxample.aotj 
too  surely  followed  !  The  first  shot  enters  Moulla  IIousAeiu'»  bccaaii 
he  receives  the  second  iu  his  side.  Calmly  he  continues  his  directioui 
conducts  skilfully  the  return  to  the  castle  through  fierce  oppuio; 
l>ands,  and  then  drops  exhausted  from  his  horse. 

HouBsein  died  exhorting  his  followers  to  unshaken  fidelity  U)iii> 
Sublime  Uigbneiis  the  V>kh,  and  bidding  them  not  be  discoungvd  b; 
his  death,  seeing  that,  iu  one  form  or  another,  he  should  ccrlunlt 
return  in  a  very  few  days  to  their  aid.  Itut  neither  resolution  nor  btifu 
could  compouHatc  the  garrison  for  the  loss  of  such  a  leader. 

About  a  hundred  .llitbys  had  fallen  in  this  encounter.  ^Vtlli 
largely  augmented  forces,  and  with  cannon    brought  from  Telicnn, 
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Trianc  Koulf-Miiza  resumed  the  siegt!  of  the  dcrotcil  furtrcse;  and 
still  the  brave,  devoted  little  Imad  held  on.  At  the  cud  of  four 
months  the  wrath  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  burst  forth  jritcrribl« 
threatcaiiigs.  The  command  was  taken  from  Kouly-Mima  and 
given  to  Souleyman-Khan,  a  stern  man,  honoured  and  feared  through- 
out the  army,  who,  with  still  added  forces,  at  once  prepared  for  a 
final  attack.  And  now  the  end  could  not  be  doubtful;  for  famine 
also  had  begun  its  deadly  work  iu  the  little  community ;  ard  some, 
who  had  faced  sword  and  eanuon  uadauuted,  yielded  before  this 
more  terrible  foe.  Oue  little  band  of  deserter*  made  their  way 
throngh  the  sleeping  camp,  and  took  their  various  wa^va  to  their  homes. 
Another,  le-ss  fortunate,  were  cut  to  pieces,  partly  by  the  enemy,  and 
partly  by  their  indignant  comrades,  who  discovered  their  treachery. 

The  famishing  survivors  had  eaten  every  blade  of  grass  to  be  found 
iu  their  enclosure — they  had  stripped  the  trees  of  their  hark — they 
had  cveu  boiled  their  sword-belt^  aud  liheaths.  And  now — most 
pathetic  cTideucc  both  of  their  holiest  faith  and  of  tbeir  extreiuity— 
the  leadL'm  held  a  council  of  war  to  consider  if  their  distress  would 
justify  theni  in  unburying  and  eating  lloussein's  hor.se,  which,  killed 
in  the  same  night  with  Ids  rider,  had  been  buried  with  almost  equal 
reverence.    The  proposal  was  sorrowfully  agreed  to,  and  the  loathsome 

rd  eagerly  consumed  to  tiie  laat  morsel. 
Still  one  attack  after  another  was  repulsed  with  ardour  so  un- 
ijncnchablc  that  many  of  the  aasailants  regarded  the  BtVbya  with  a 
BUpcrslilious  dread,  as  more  than  mere  men ;  and  one  at  least  among 
them  began  to  aim  at  the  leatlers  with  gold  coins,  as  the  only  means 
of  reaching  their  charmed  lives. 

At  last  the  battered  wall  could  hold  out  no  longer.  A  fatal 
breach  was  made — trees  and  planks  were  thrown  across  the  treuch, 
aud  besiegers  and  besieged  grappled  in  deadly  strife,  savage  yella  of 
rage  and  hate  adding  to  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  darkuess — 
dead  aiul  living  together,  froiu  among  the  swaying,  writhing  mass, 
dru|)ping  iu  [iroiniscucus  ruin  into  the  ditch  bcloWj  aud  forming  a 
ghastly  bridge,  acro&H  ^tliicli  ewarnied  ever  frctth  troops  of  assailautf, 
more  and  yet  more.  The  heroic  little  banil,  seeing  their  cause  hope- 
Icsaly  lost,  offered  to  capitulate,  mul  were  prumiiscd  their  lives  ou 
condition  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  ijuitting  their  fortress. 
Amidst  the  curious,  wondering  looks  of  the  soldiers,  the  emaciated 
remnant  passedouf,  2Uroutof  the  original  2,000  or  more;  among  them 
some  women,  wasted  to  scarcely  living  skeletons,  and  children  with 
no  semblance  of  human  babes  hut  in  their  hclplcRsness.  The  victors 
provided  them  with  tents  and  food' — all  manner  of  kindly  attentions 
were  shown  thcm^and  then,  next  day,  they  were  seized,  men, 
women,  and  cluldrcu,  and  slaughtered  iu  cold  blood,  with  unspeakable 
barbarities. 
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So  tlic  Prince  MelHlT-KouIy-Mirza  regained  his  loRt  baggage,  uj 
the  cause  of  tlic  BAb  was  cruslicd,  cxtcrnallv  at  Icsst,  id  tlu 
Miijtenderftn. 

It  was  Tcry  far  from  being  so  elsewhere.  The  pronact  of 
Khgnwsan  was  full  of  the  new  doctrine.  It  had  taken  deep  root  in 
manr  important  towns ;  at  Tspaham,  at  KashftQ,  at  Kazwyo  lud  m 
Shiraz  amoDg  others;  and  while  the  war  iu  the  MazcnderAn  nu 
&tiU  iu  progress,  the  evil  broke  out  in  a  atiU  more  alarming  form  J3 
the  town  of  ZeudjUn,  in  the  province  of  Khamsch.  The  leader  in 
this  case  was  another  Mohammed  All,  a  Moulla  iu  high  position,  who 
found  htmsclt'  at  the  head  of  10,(XK>  men  from  all  ranks  of  eocietj. 

It  is  iiccdie&s  to  enter  into  details  of  what  would  be  aubslantiiltr 
the  same  story  as  tttat  of  the  atrnggle  iu  the  Mazeuderfto.  On  the 
juirt  of  tlic  Brdiys  there  was  the  same  absolute  faith  aud  fiery  u«l 
and  indomitable  courage ;  men  of  all  ranks — Ahmc<l  the  comb- 
maker,  aud  Nedjcf-Kouly  the  smith,  and  Ab<loullah  the  balfi, 
fighting  in  a  way  to  put  trained  soldicrn  to  shame.  On  the  put  of 
their  assnilauta  there  was  the  same  half. superstitious  feeling  regardiiij 
them  ;  terror  on  the  one  side  and  religious  freujiy  on  the  other  exntiDj 
the  passions  of  both  to  the  fiercest  pitch,  and  iaciting  to  set!  of 
ferocious  cruelty.  There  was  the  same  story  of  repeated  alticti 
heroically  repnlscd — of  the  alarm  and  rage  at  court — of  the  oio- 
tiuuul  arrival  of  more  aud  yet  more  royal  troops;  till  the  ennhiiig, 
orerwhelnaing  preponderance  of  numhera  made  the  end  inevitable. 

Mohauimcd  Ali  was  dead,  and  many  a  brave  leader  l>esides.  Urn 
who  remained,  receiving  written  aud  scaled  promises  of  life  lUit 
liberty,  laid  down  their  anus.  The  promises  were  kept  as  they  bail 
been  kept  at  Fort  Tebersy.  The  maw  of  the  prisoners  irrc 
butchered  by  order  of  the  commanders  who  had  signed  the  jjnxDtK; 
two  of  the  chiefs  were  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  canDon  fin 
operation  which,  our  author  remarks  in  passing,  has  not  been  qniic 
unknown  in  British  warfare),  and  others  were  reserved  to  gra«  the 
triumph  in  Teheran.  Three  of  them,  the  most  distingaished,  ins 
condemned  by  the  Prime  Minialcr,  Jlirza  Taghy,  to  die  by  hirii^ 
their  reins  opened.  They  received  the  sentence  unmoved,  hot 
solemnly  warned  their  judge  that  the  breach  of  faith  towards  then 
and  tlicir  companions  was  a  crime  that  Ood  would  not  be  content  to 
punish  by  any  common  limitation ;  that  He  would  mark  out  the  ys- 
^ecutor  of  His  saints  by  a  solemn  and  signal  retribution  ;  and  iKit, 
therefore,  as  he  had  done  to  them,  so  shotdd  it  very  shortly  bedoK 
to  him.  The  prophecy  might  possibly  enough  be  one  of  those  »liicli 
tend  to  work  out  their  own  fulfUment.  HowcTcr  that  aiay  he,  i^ 
fact  remains,  that  no  long  time  afterwards,  in  1852,  the  Prime  Miuitter 
did  perish  iu  this  very  manner  by  coramand  of  the  king. 

Though  the  risings  in  the  Mazcnderiln  and  at  KcadjSa  had  llim 
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brcn  criislied,  tUc  king  and  hia  MiniBlcr  were  bv  no  iiicaus  satisficil 
tbat  all  danger  was  past.  'I'bey  felt  that  a  IiiUcieu  (ire  was  amouhicring 
tlirougliout  tlic  pruviuces,  whicli  might  at  uiiy  mumcnt  burst  fortli 
with  ruinous  efi'cct.  For  Iticru  were  BAbva  everywhere,  though 
uit!4eeii ;  uiid  while  it  aecms  tu  be  the  manner  of  Asiatics  to  sufTerall 
kinds  uf  merely  political  abuses  with  fatalistic  apatJiy,  it  is  very 
dittereut  wlieu  a  Btrong  religious  courictioa  comes  into  play.  Aud 
ftucli  a  coQvietiun  was  now  in  full  farce,  for  the  faith  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Biihys  were  quite  untouched  by  the  reverses  of  their 
brethren.  Itatlicr,  they  were  stirred  to  emulate  their  heroism,  and 
lo  long  to  share  with  ihcm  the  glory  of  martyrdom. 

Mirza  Tagliy,   therefore,  concluded   that,   in    order   to    secure   n 

tliurough  cud  of  the  evil,  he  must  strike  at  its  root;  the  Bi'ib  must 

be  disposed  of,  and  then  the  cause  would  die  of  itself. 

^b  We  left  the  Bfib  a  sort  of  prisoner  on  parole  in  his  own  house  at 

^■liraz,   surrounded    by  admiring    fricnda,  aud    daily    making   new 

^pnvcrts.     But  when  the  Court  became  alarmed  by  the  rising  iu  the 

MaMnderiln,  he  was  arrested  and  removed  to  the  fortress  of  Tjcbrig, 

still,  however,  without  being  subjected  to  any  severe  restraint.    Here 

he   remained  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  hlling  up  his  days  with 

prayer  and  writing  and  study,  often  referring  to  his  death  as  an  eveut 

probably  near,  aud  of  which  the  prospect  was  uot  unwelcome.     And 

here,  as  elsewhei'e,  few  who  came  into  personal  contact  with  Lim  were 

able  to  withstand  the  winning  charm  of  his  manners  and  appearance, 

and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  words. 

When  Mirza  Tnghy  had  decided  ou  making  an  end  of  the  BAb, 
and  by  thai  means  an  end  of  liis  influence  and  of  hia  sect,  \t 
occurred  to  Iiim  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  death  would  hardly  be 
Likely  to  produce  such  rcanlts.  For,  secluded  in  liis  prison,  unseen 
aud  niihcanl,  the  BAb  was  surrounded  in  the  imugiimtioii  of  hia 
disciples  with  a  halo  of  sanctity,  of  suH'cring — above  all,  of  mystery, 
to  which  his    death,  even  if  the   fact  were   believed,  would  only  add 

tc  glory  of  martyrdom.  But  if  be  could  be  exhibited  as  a  moral 
in — if  he  were  seen  in  city  after  city,  not  only  in  chains,  insulted, 
humiliated,  hut  put  to  shamefnl  defeat  in  public  discussion  by  the 
tnoullas' — in  craven  fear  retracting  all  his  heresies  and  abjectly 
jjleading  for  the  mercy  that  should  certainly  be  dented  him, — then  the 
charm  would  be  broken  ;  people  would  »cc  ohat  a  delusion  they  had 
H^lowcd,  and  things  would  at  once  return  to  their  ordinary  and  quiet 
Tourse.  For  the  Prime  Minister  had  never  seen  tlic  ycnng  reformer. 
He  believed  hinx  to  be  a  vulgar  impostor ;  too  ignorant  to  have 
planned  the  meabures  taken  by  his  three  apostles,  too  cowardly  to 
have  carried  tliem  out,  aud  owing  all  bis  power  to  the  fact  that  the 
mass  uf  bis  di&ciptes  did  not  know  him.  But  a  very  Htclc  inquiry 
showed  Mirza  Tagliy  tliuL  this   plan,  ingcnioue  enough  had  he  had 
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suitable  material  to  work  on,  would  not  ilo  in  ihU  cote-,  that  tHt 
Bilb  was  much  more  likelv  to  confound  bis  antagonists  in  ar|;umc3i 
than  tobccoitfoiiiidcd  by  them;  and  that,  instead  of  Icing  deniorsliHij 
aud  broken  dmvn,  lie  might  show  himself  serenely  supcriur  torn. 
cuoistAnces,  good  or  crilj  and  so  mightily  confirm  the  failb  uul 
heighten  the  euthiisiasni  of  his  disciples,  as  well  a»  add  lugclyto 
their  numbers.  The  risk  was  too  great  The  dangerous  pnMner 
was  therefore  removed,  closely  ({uaided.  to  the  citadel  of  TflbrMt 
With  him  ^ere  brought  two  of  his  disciples  mLo  had  before  brggDl 
to  share  his  Jmprisoomeut.  One  was  the  Seyd  Iluusscin.  the  other, 
named  like  his  master,  Mohammed  Ali,  belonged  to  a  very  ridi  at}i| 
influential  family  of  Tabreez.  The  goveruor  iu  charge,  Prioiv 
iJamzd  Mirza,  by  the  instructions  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  ma\i 
not  quite  give  up  bia  Hrst  idea,  summuucd  the  moullas  to  Rieetfind 
conf'onud  the  heretic.  But  the  moullaa  wisely  declined  the  meeting. 
Thcu  the  prince  himself  and  three  other  high  dignitaries  essayed  itr 
task.  But  after  a  vehement  disrnssiou,  in  which  even  Mnasuliun 
writers  admit  that  the  royal  udiciuls  were  far  from  having  cause  to  ht 
proud  of  their  part,  Hanizi3  Mirza  abruptly  closed  the  scene  by  tuitg 
the  one  conclusive  argument  in  his  power.  lie  annonnced  lo  tiw 
young  prophet  that  he  must  die. 

It  signified  nothing  to  the  I'rimc  Minister  or  to  Hatnzc  Jlim 
that  such  a  sentence  was,  according  to  all  precedent,  utterly  oojast. 
The  Kornn  does,  indeed,  doom  heretics  to  death.  But  the  secvlsr 
powers  had  always  refused  to  interfere  with  religious  beliefs.  Thtr 
bad,  on  this  priuciple,  protected  the  Bab  himself  fur  several  ynn. 
But  now  the  Minister  regarded  him  as  a  cause  of  danger  tij  dip 
State.  Not  the  slightest  proof  existed  that  be  had  either  inttjpttil 
or  sanctioned  the  doings  of  his  three  apostles.  But  in  Orieaul 
law,  might  is  right ;  so  the  seutenee  was  passed. 

It  was  just  about  to  bo  executed  in  the  rough  and  readj  wtj 
usual  in  KasLern  cuurtti — the  victim  seized,  thrown  on  the  gntad, 
and  his  throat  cut  with  two  strokes  of  a  twopenny  knife — irhcn  ibe 
hand  of  tlie  executioner  was  arresietl.  It  was  suggested  to  Ilamn! 
Mirxn,  that  if  the  Bab  were  tlius  privately  put  to  death,  a  grcsi 
proportion  of  the  public  would  refuse  to  believe  that  he  was  dcsi), 
and  so  Ihc  excitement  would  be  worse  than  ever.  He  was  thcicfon 
remanded  till  the  next  day,  that  the  thing  might  be  done  in  sudi  t 
way  as  should  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

At  early  morning  the  three  prisoners,  heavily  ironed,  wer* 
marched  out  of  the  citadel,  and  dragged  through  the  streeti  tul 
market-places  of  the  city,  that  all  who  chose  might  see  and  reooBniK 
them  ;  the  soldiers  londing  them  with  abuse  and  blows.  The  viy 
were  thronged  with  curious,  eager  crowds,  among  whom  were  imdt 
aud    many  ail-but  converts,  who  would  glailly  have  Btirml 
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cbe  popalar  feeling  to  a  rising  in  defence  of  the  proptirt ;  An<1  m*nf 
of  the  more  respectable  classes,  who  turned  away  in  ilia(;u«t  nr  ■nl- 
new  from  tlie  scene  of  outrage.  But  the  triumpliant  Mi>tletn«  kne« 
the/  were  masters  for  the  dav,  and  the  muh,  cvrr  tcaiiy  tu  be  nwmjwA 
by  cxtcmab,  joined  iu  the  bowlings  of  abuae,  and  proMcd  in  eagerly 
to  strike  the  martyrs  on  the  fare. 

When  this  had  gone  on  for  many  weary  hnura,  the  cAptivM  were 
led  to  the  bouses  of  three  of  the  chief  clergy,  or  tnouHjtdiedt,  in 
Bueccasion.  By  each  of  these  the  h&b  waa  queationml  with  mockery 
and  scorn ;  by  each  he  was  formally  adjudged  to  be  worthy  of  deuh  ; 
and  hia  enemies  assert  tbat  in  their  presence  Iw  not  only  retrvcted 
all  that  he  had  taught,  but  abjectly  beaooght  mercy :  on  uaertioa 
viiidi,  m  new  of  all  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  ic  bardiy  credible.  And 
tnm  boose  to  hooie  the  surging,  roaring  cnnrd  followul ;  gifing 
Tent  to  their  wild  frenzy  in  hmhiog  criea  tod  brutal  outrage. 

The  aceonnt  of  thi»  cloiing  day  in  the  BAVa  history  alttuNt 
irresistibly  recalls  a  similar  day  in  a  more  laered  story.  'Vhc  uiock 
trial — the  otttfattnt  of  blind,  popular  fury,  stirred  up  by  a  jealoas 
and  TindictiTe  priewhood — the  erad  mockiogi  muA  iosalt — even  to 
Ac  atiD  more  o«d  moA  MiSer  faag  oi  being  deaerted  aod  denied 
in  his  darhcit  ho«r  by  his  Io>vcd  and  tniated  frind.  For,  oa  LoavfAg 
Oe  hone  of  Ae  thtid  BOBdjIehed,  one  of  Ac  priumtn,  8m4 
Hooawia,  ataggeriug  VU  a  dnifceo  mn,  «pe«C  ltd  half-dM4  vMi 
saiieiing,  dropped  Oii  the  gtttoaA,  deela/tad  that  be  ecwld  htiv  au 
BMf«,  aod  with  hitter  tears  triM  for  jMjdoa.  The  tonoenton 
rao^^  ndaed  Ima,  aad  aet  bias  face  to  Uoe  with  hit  coaatar. 
"Wai  fom  eaaae  Inaf^tfey  •Md^^'aad  yo«  sAudi  be  {>ardr.wed  ' 
HooviadidvOL  "  V<i»  sfit  »  hi»  fiue,  a*d  yw  afaaU  fo  freei" 
Agaia  Hiiaasfiii  cfcayal  Ibef  irinMk  «#  hia  WMia,  aod  Ic*  fate 
lying  ia  the  atmt.     tte  wMiAnoi  Ihc  jirooeauwi  oot  vl  aigbt,  aud 

to  Um^  eaEVfnl  tovadU  fdNrau. 

raeeaaa.  die  oOon  bo|iad  they 

tte  oAmt  diiacE^  lo  IwUdw  Houaarjn'a  cuiojiir.     He 

oA,  and  had  aamyCbiPC  to  lariae  lifc  dn^rtild      IStf^ 

;«iid  «p  him  hs  yoasf  irife  and  iiia  fiMk  ihUlHnu,  for  idwai 

hewt  -and  eyes  hod  iiuugecod  kmg.     Thvty  hnag  oboiK  faioi,  and 

nshialKastiRAthnrteiBMideiilnaCiea;  imt  in  rain,    lie  nraa 

da  «lf  akcuar  atar^lHii  d^  tliimaifiii  *'  i  adi;  of  you  «aly  om- 
be  «Bul  to  the  udiuon;  "  tluit  you  vill  ic4   loe  die  bofon- 

AaA  mam  4be  long,  dfeaAfal  day  mm  oear  its  close.    <Miaam, 

I,  aervanta,  apeut    widi  fatigue,  ouuld  do  ou  more.     Juit  ja 

netting,  the  ■iwv  pnaonara  wore  iet  down  from  the  top- 

tvapart  of  tUe  Jiifty  ciiadel  by  ropes  paaaed  nndcr  their  una*, 

Acre  remained  auajieodcd  at  aerural  feet  from  the  gronudj  in  fall 
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xievt  of  the  assembled  thousands.  Tlica  the  command  was  given  to 
fire.      "jSlaster,"  the  voice  of  Mobamtncd<AU,  the  disciple,  was 

heard  to  say,  "  arc  yon  satisfietl  with  mc?"  The  discharge  of  fire- 
arms drowned  the  reply.  Tlic  dcvotwl  disciple  had  his  wish — that 
was  his  last  momcct.  But  the  shot  aimed  at  the  Bdb  only  cut  tbc 
rope  by  which  be  vras  suspended,  and  he  dropped  iinwonnded  to  the 
grouud.  A  few  moments  of  terrible  suspense  followed  j  momeots 
OH  which  probably  hung  the  fate  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  For  it  is 
uniT'crsally  agrcctl,evcn  by  orthodox  Mahometans,  that  had  the  R'^b, 
at  that  moment,  while  the  multitude  stood  awe-struck  by  tbc  seeming 
miracle,  thrown  liimself  on  their  sympathies,  not  a  band  would  haie 
hc'cn  raided  again!>t  him,  and  the  p^at  mass  of  the  population  wouM 
have  risen  lu  bis  cause.  And  this  in  Tabrcez,  the  second  capital, 
uud  the  inoBl  populous  city  of  the  empire,  would  have  been  a  Terr 
difft-reut  aflair  from  any  former  rising.  Uut,  utterly  exhausted  in 
body  aud  miud  with  tbc  long  agony  of  the  day,  bewildered,  stupefied, 
with  tbc  instinct  of  a  huuted  creature  to  seek  a  covert,  he  turnei), 
hardly  kuoviug  i^'hat  be  did,  iuLo  the  nearest  building.  It  was  a 
guard-house.  A  cuptaiu  of  infautry  followed  and  struck  down  the 
uorceisting  victioi  with  his  snbrv,  auil  his  soldiers,  cautiously  following, 
made  the  work  sure  with  their  muskets. 

Tims,  in  eight  years,  Mirza-Ali- Mohammed  bad  run  bis  short  and 
brilliant  ctircer.  >lc  had  now  just  reached  his  twenty-sc\'cnth 
year. 

The  shattered  corpse  was  di-nggcd  for  several  successive  days 
through  the  streets,  aud  then  flung  outside  Ihc  walls  to  the  dop. 
And  now  the  Prime  Sliiiistcr  could  sleep  in  peace,  and  trustwl  that 
peace,  universal  and  profound,  would  at  once  settle  on  the  nation. 
Is'erer  was  hope  more  delusive.  The  Minister's  own  act  in  ordering 
tbc  death  of  the  BAb  had  put  jteace  out  of  the  question.  When  tie 
young  prophet  began  his  reforms  he  had  shown  uo  desire  to  give  any 
political  Waring  to  his  teaching.  He  h.id  quietly  submitted  to  the 
conimaiid  imposing  silence  on  liim.  But  now  bis  followers  founded 
their  policy  of  defence  on  the  universally  acknowledged  theory  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  actual  niling  power,  the  Seyds — that  is,  the 
family  of  Ali — alone  were  Irgitimatc  sovereigns.  The  B.'l'b  was,  by 
both  lines  of  descent,  a  Scyd.  And  besides  this  claim^  trhicb  migbl. 
be  disputed  with  him  by  manv  others,  he  was  also  the  Biib,  and  there- 
fore tiic  ouc  man  in  Persia  to  whom^  in  Ihcir  Wcw,  the  throne  of 
right  belonged.  Not  that  they  had  any  desire  to  press  this  point. 
Had  the  State  given  a  kiudly  recognition  to  the  new  rchgtuo,  it 
might  either  have  died  out,  or  more  probably  have  become^  in  the 
course  of  years,  just  ouc  more  form  of  belief  among  the  many. 
But  this  judicial  murder  of  their  leader  stung  the  B&bya  to  the  laii 
point  of  exasperation,  and  severed  tlic  last  bond  of  their  allcgtanoc 
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to  the  reigning  lionse.  The  Kadjar  dynasty  were  kings  only  on 
sufferance;  and  now  that  NCircddiu  Shfth  had  intermeddled  with 
ipatters  which  Asia  prohibits  her  {iHaccs  from  tonching,  his  subject* 
were  no  loiigcr  bonnd  to  keep  faiih  with  him. 

The  iodiguant  chiefs  gathered  from  all  the  province*,  and  held  a 
council  in  Tehcrau.  There  they  rccognixcd  by  certain  eigiiB  the 
divinely  indicated  8ucce»sor  to  the  npiril  and  jjower,  and  therefore 
to  the  office,  of  their  slain  leader.  The  new  BAb  was  Mirxa^Vabya, 
a  youth  of  noble  family.  His  mother  had  died  at  hia  birib,  and  he 
was  brought  up  by  a  lady  uliose  husband  was  n  leading  DAby, 
named  Djen&b-Bcha,  "  The  precious  Excellence."  He  was  at  thia 
time  only  sixteen,  but  already  ))0!»c9sed  of  an  extraordinary  nmount 
of  Icarniogj  and,  to  Judge  by  results,  not  iU^qualitied,  young  as  he 
was,  for  the  difficult  pust  he  was  called  to  occupy,  immediately 
after  his  election  he  left  the  capital,  where  it  would  have  bceu  uiiiDrn 
for  him  to  stay.  He  went  from  towu  to  towUj  exhorting  his 
adherents  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the  study  of  religion  and 
to  practical  duties ;  and  be  prohibited  utterly,  for  the  time  being,  the 
use  of  carnal  wcapoUB;  saying  that  the  time  for  inaurrcctioDj  if  it 
should  ever  come,  was  certa-inly  not  yet.  At  length  the  search  for 
the  youthful  leader  became  bo  keen  tliat  be  passed  Itcynnd  tbo 
boundaries  of  Persia,  and  established  himself  at  Bagdad.  Here, 
besides  being  safe  from  the  parsuit  of  his  enemy,  ho  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  sec  and  rnnrcnic  with  the  multitudes  of 
Persian  pilgrims  who  annually  pau  throiigb  the  city. 

About  a  year  aitor  the  death  of  the  BAb,  the  king  was  spending 
the  snmmer  in  his  country  palace  at  Niavcran,  a  lorely  village  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  KIburz,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital.  One 
tnoming,  while  out  on  horseback,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  three 
men,  who  all  at  once  discharged  pistols.  Bat  the  king  received 
only  a  very  slight  wound :  one  of  the  assailants  was  at  once  struck 
down,  and  the  other  two  secured  and  bound.  They  at  once  proudly 
avowed  theauelves  B&bys.  Measures  were  taken  accordingly.  The 
garernor  of  the  city  was  ordered  at  once  to  close  and  watch  the 
gates,  and  then  quietly  to  arrest  all  suspected  of  Babiam.  On  this 
special  evening  a  con:>iderable  comptiny  were  met  in  the  bou^c  of  a 
lidi  and  inSuential  citizen.  The  w]u>le  party  were  arrested  ;  among 
them  several  women  antt  children.  But  vfter  this  first  evening. 
tfamgh  the  Babys  were  known  to  be  many,  no  more  nrresta  were 
■lade.  The  suspected  were  on  their  guard,  and  as  their  chief  had 
pcohUrited  insurrection,  they  made  no  sign. 

Aaong  the  pri«iners  was  the  beautiful  Consolattnn'fif-the-KyM. 
Oa  the  onthreak  of  the  tronbles  in  the  Maz«nder&n,  when  her 
lellow.^postle>  had  shut  themselves  up  io  Castle  Tehersy,  »he  had 
UmveBed  tbrovgh  many  towns,  eierling  a  ponrcrful  influence  whererer 

wot.  stTnt.  3  K 
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she  vent.  Then  she  hod  disappeared  from  public  view,  sad 
supposed  to  be  secretly  at  work  in  the  capital.  She  was  too 
distinguished  &  priaoner  to  he  treated  like  the  commoa  crowd. 
Mahmoiiil  Klinii,  the  chief  of  police^  had  takeu  her  to  his  own  bouse, 
and  placed  her  under  the  kind  care  of  his  wife.  Irresistibly  charmed, 
like  all  who  approached  her,  by  her  marrcUous  beauty  and  hcp 
eloquent  words,  and  filled  with  rcapcct  and  admiration  for  her  noble 
character,  they  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  her 
captirity  ait  little  irksome  as  possible ;  wondcnng;  the  while  at  the 
buoyant  cbecrfulness  that  made  their  efforts  almost  superfluous. 

The  rest  of  the  prisoners,  numljcring  about  forty,  were  taken,  oat 
to  NiaTcrsu.     The  two  first  arrested  had  been  questioned  with  the 
most  ingenious  reftucmcnts  of  tortiirc,  in    order  that  they   might 
betray  the    uames  of  supposed  accomplices  ^   but  in  vain.     Their 
defence  was  siujjular.     They  declared  that  they  were  not  responsible 
to  the  king  uulI  his  court;    that   they  had  no  accomplices,  but 
simply  acted  iu  obediouce  to  the  command  of  their  chiefs,  who  wei 
not  iu  Pcmiu,  but  whose  Biicred   authurity  justi&ed  any  act  whlc 
they  might  command ;  that,  iu  any  case,  the  man  whose  hands  were^ 
stained  with  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  and  above  all  with   that 
of  his  Sublime  Highness  the  Blib  himself,  must  have  amply  merited 
death ;  but  that,  they  had  no  pcrsunal  enmity  to  the  king  :  on  the 
contrary,    he   had   shown  them   kindness,  and  they   were    grateful; 
but   Ihey  could  only  obey  orders;   and,  finally,  that  they  could  say 
nothing    diflereut  though  they  should  be  tortured  till   the  Day  of^ 
Judgment. 

Uafflcd  in  this  direction,  the  judges  turned  hoijefully  to  the  ot 
prisoners.  Here  were  women,  and  even  children,  from  whom  torti 
or  the  mere  fear  of  it  would  draw  everything.  Equally  in  Tiin. 
This  strange  new  religion  made  fragile  women  and  timid  children 
inflexible  aa  iron.  They  gloried  iu  (heir  faith;  they  would  die  for  it 
■vrith  joy ;  but  they  had  nothing  to  tell  of  any  but  themselves.  The 
situation  thus  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  very  serious.  Here, 
iu  tlicir  power,  were  forty  mute  captives,  but  who  could  tell  how 
many  shared  their  faith — and  where  ?  In  the  cities,  iu  the  country, 
in  the  army,  in  tlie  very  court  itself,  perhaps.  ^Vho  could  tell  where, 
or  how  soon,  or  how  universally,  a  conflagration  might  break  out? 
Distrust  and  suspicion  were  everywhere.  Bach  man  in  power  felt  as 
if  walking  on  a  smouldering  volcano;  each  feared  his  nearest  ueigh^H 
hour  and  friend.  ^1 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  felt  that  the  wisest  course  would  bo 
a  policy  of  conciliation.     If  the  dangerous  class  was  so  numerous,  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  provoke  them  lo  insurrection.  The  Ministers 
therefore  decided  that  no  further  search  should  lie  made,  and   thiti      | 
though,  of  course,  the  prisoners  already  taken  must  dtbcr  recant  or      | 


ay  of 
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die,  as  many  of  them  as  should  simply  deny  the  fact  of  their  bdag 
Bflbys  should  bo  freed  at  ODCt:  mthout  further  question. 

TIic  experiment  was  jnade  first  with  Goiuret-iil-Ainj  as  it  was 
sujiposed  her  cxamplu  woiild  tell  powerfully  cii  the  rest.  Mahmoad 
Khaa  came  cheerfully  home  from  Niaveran  one  morning,  and  told  her 
he  had  good  news  for  her.  "  You  are  to  l>e  sent  for  to  Niaveran," 
said  he.  "  The  question  will  be  put,  Gourret-iil-Ain,  are  you  a  Baby  ? 
You  will  simply  answer.  No.  It  is  a  mere  formality.  Everybody 
knows  you  are  one ;  but  nothing  more  will  be  naked,  and  you  will  at 
once  be  free."  "  You  do  not  know  the  real  news  for  to-morrow," 
said  the  Consolation-of-the-Eyes.  "  It  is  far  better  for  mc  than  what 
you  say.  For  to-morrow  at  noon,  yon  yourself,  my  friend,  will  preside 
at  my  burning,  and  I  shall  thus  have  the  honour  of  publicly  witnessing 
ibr  God  and  for  his  Sublime  Highness.  And  now,  Mahmond  Khan, 
mark  what  I  say ;  and  let  my  death  to-morrow  be  a  sign  to  you  that 
I  speak  truth.  The  master  wliom  you  scn*c  will  not  reward  you  for 
your  zeal.  Ere  long  you  will  die  a  cruet  death  by  his  order.  I 
entreat  yon,  therefore,  before  that  hour  comes,  as  come  it  will,  to  set 
mind  earnestly  to  search  out  and  know  the  truth." 

[t  may  be  said  in  this  case,  aa  in  that  of  the  ZeudjfLu  martyrs, 

it  under  such  a  government  it  needed  little  insight  to  utter  such  a 
prophecy.  fie  that  as  it  may,  the  BfLbys  and  the  orthodo.t  alike 
universally  relate  it  and  believe  in  it ;  and  some  years  later  it  became 
fact  in  the  eijveriencc  of  poor  Mahnioud  Khan. 

And  with  the  young  pmphctcss  herself,  of  course,  it  also  befel  as 
she  had  said.  She  wo.^  taken  on  the  following  day  to  Niaveran.  In 
the  presence  of  tlic  king  and  his  counscUorsj  the  oiliccrs  of  state,  her 
fellow- prisouen  and  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the  question  was  put  in  the 
most  respectful  and  concihatory  manner,  and  was  met  by  an  unquali- 
fied and  cxidtant  avowal  of  her  faith.  There  was  therefore,  in  the 
view  of  her  judges,  no  alternative.  Regretfully  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  and  she  was  led  away  to  death.  No  lamentations  were 
uttered,  no  tearful  adieus  s^wkcn  by  her  fcllow-prlsoners.  They 
heard  with  calm  chcerfulucss,  as  matters  of  course,  both  the  avowal 
and  the  sentence ;  regarding  tlie  fact  of  either  her  death  or  their 
own  as  of  too  trifling  significance  to  move  them.  Oourret-t^l-Aia 
was  taken  back  to  Teheran,  iu  the  charge  of  her  sorrowful  friend, 
Mahmoud  Khan.  They  placed  her  on  u  pile  of  straw-matting;  they 
covered  the  beautiful  head  with  the  long-abandoned  veil ;  as  a  last  act 
of  mercy,  they  strangled  her;  then  the  lifeless  body  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

It  is  almost  superflnous  to  say  that  the  other  prisoners  were  equally 
impracticable.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  Seyd  Uonssein,  the 
disciple  who,  on  the  fatal  day  at  Tahrccz,  had  denied  and  insulted  his 
master.    On  that  day,  when  he  had  come  to  himself,  he  made  his  way 
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to  Teheran.  Tkere  he  sought  out  the  leading  B^bva,  related  to  the^ 
tbo  events  of  the  day,  aud  avowed  hU  crime  with  such  biti 
panioiiatc  repentance,  that  they  received  him  hack  Into  favour.  Bo! 
panloa  had  uot  brought  peace  j  he  passionately  longed  for  martyrdom 
to  seal  his  repentance;  and  now  that  Ids  desire  was  on  the  point  o{ 
ftdfilmcEit,  was  uot  merely  calm,  like  the  others,  bnt  trium[)haDt. 
Muny  uf  tlie  sect,  with  whoiu  Seyd  Uoussein  is  held  in  great  rcrercnce, 
maintain  that  his  treason  vras  only  in  seeming,  and  an  act  of  obedience 
to  the  master;  that  l>ciug  the  Bilb's  secretary,  and  carrying  with  hini 
important  papers,  lliis  was  the  only  means  of  having  them  conrcycd 
ID  safety  to  his  friends. 

Ou  thi»  day  a  spectacle  was  witnessed  in  Teheran,  the  memory 
of  whi<:}i  is  not  likely  poon  to  fade  from  the  minds  of  the  people. 
A  band  uf  women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  their  bodies  bathed 
ill  blood  from  frc-sh,  Rapinp;  wounds,  in  which  were  fixed  bunches  of 
blazing  low,  were  dragged  with  ropes  through  the  streets  and 
squares  to  the  place  of  execution.  Amid  the  awe>8truck  silence  of 
the  crowd  they  sang  in  joyful  tones,  "Truly  we  belong  to  God  ;  we 
came  from  tJod,  and  are  returning  to  Him,"  Some  of  the  little 
ones,  less  strong  in  body  than  in  spirit,  died  on  the  progress.  The 
corpses  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  procession,  and  parents  and 
sisters  walked  on  calmly.  Arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  the  offer 
of  life,  on  condition  of  abjuration,  was  oace  more  made  and  rejected. 
It  might  have  seemed  that  measures  of  intiraidatiou  were  exhausted; 
but  it  occurred  to  a  soldier  to  try  something  new.  "  If  you  do  not 
yield,"  he  said  to  a  father,  •*  I  will  cut  the  throats  of  your  two  sous 
on  your  own  brciist."  At  oucc  the  father  sits  down  on  the  ground 
with  ontstretched  arms,  and  a  bright-eyed  little  lad  of  fourteen,  with 
blood-stained  body  and  half-charred  flesh,  but  his  face  glowing  with  lore 
and  faith,  throws  liinisetf  on  his  breast,  exclaiming,  "  Father,  I  am 
the  eldest,  let  me  be  hrst  I  "  What  could  persecution  do  with  a 
people  like  this  ? 

At  last  the  butchery  was  finished;  and  the  calm  summer  night 
fell  ou  a  Jitdeous,  mangled  mass  of  bodies,  to  which  the  dogs  were 
gathering  iu  troops;  while  the  heads  were  hungup  in  bundles  to 
decay  iu  the  sight  of  the  public. 

With  this  summer  day  in  1352  i}\c  public  history  of  BAbism  ends. 
But  our  author  is  persuaded  timt  the  result  of  that  day's  erents  was 
a  very  large,  though  secret,  accession  of  adherents  to  the  cause.  It 
is  outy  reasonable  and  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  spectators 
could  not  but  feel  that  tlicrc  was  something  in  a  cause  that  called 
fortli  such  joyful  faith — such  eager  devotion  ;  and  the  iropreision 
made  by  the  immovable  constancy  of  the  martyrs,  by  whom  death 
was  rather  desired  than  feared,  and  on  whom  torture  spent  itself 
like  waves  against  the  rock,  was  profound   and  lasting.     Whatever 
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may  be  the  errors  and  delusions  of  the  system,  it  has  been  true  la 
respect  to  itj  as  to  a  purer  aod  more  eulighteucd  faith,  that  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  iras  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

yrom  that  time  the  Babys,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  their 
leader,  have  rciuaiuetl  quiet;  not  hesitating,  vhcn  it  seemed  advinahle, 
even  to  deny  their  faith ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  spread  of 
their  doctriucs  has  luaclcj  aud  is  still  making,  steady  and  rapid 
progress.  They  write  many  books,  which  arc  secretly  circulated 
and  eagerly  read;  aud  while  converts  arc  made  among  all  clKhscB, 
their  views  have  taken  the  deepest  hold  ani[>ng  the  educated  and 
iutclligent.  Meanwhile,  the  rulers,  taught  by  cuperienco,  doutiinie 
their  policy  of  toleration.  They  make  no  imiiiiry,  lest  they  should 
hear  too  much;  they  are  deteruiinedly  blind  to  imlicalions  of 
indifTercnce  to  the  true  faith;  for  when  it  is  believed  that  many, 
even  among  the  mouUas,  and  the  highest  officers  of  SCatCj  and  those 
nearest  the  person  of  the  king,  belong  to  the  dreaded  and  mysterious 
community,  it  is  felt  to  be  the  wisest  and  safest  course  not  to  knov. 

Dr.  Bruce,  writing  lately  from  Persia,  gives  tlie  present  nnniber 
of  the  BAbys  as  100,000;  but  while  their  policy  is  what  lias  been 
indicated,  how  can  they  be  anything  like  accurately  uiimlji^rcdy 

In  finishing  the  account  given  by  M.  dc  Gohineau,  one  feels  a 
curiosity  as  to  two  or  three  questions.  ]'>oes  Mirxn  Yaliya,  the 
foster-Bou  of  Djenub-lteha,  the  successor  to  tbe  lii\h,  elected  lu  lK53, 
still  live  ?  ]>oes  he  still  reside  and  make  converts  at  Bagdad  ?  And 
does  this  Kgy{itiau  Muhdi,  who  is  giving  Kurope  so  much  trouble, 
give  himself  out  at  the  last  and  crowDiag  Revelation  iu  this  liuof 
Or  has  he  no  connection  vhatever  with  Persia  aud  the  Uflb  ? 

Miar  F.  Wilson. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  FRIEKDLY 

SOCIETIES. 


IT  will  hanlly  bo  denied  Ijy  tlioso  who  are  acquainted  with  tie 
subject  that  a  crisia  baa  arrived  in  tbe  histon-  of  Britah 
Friendly  Societies.  The  Legislature  bcgau  to  notice  tliese  c0ortiof 
tbc  working  classes  to  iusure  tliem8e)vc&  agaiust  some  of  the  ilU  of 
life  as  far  back  as  tbe  ckue  of  the  Ust  contury,  oud  from  time  to 
time  produced  laws  which  it  wos  in  each  case  foudly  hoped  toiU 
prove  efTcciivc  to  render  the  societies  solid  and  Bafc.  This  coiinc 
of  Icpslation  culminated  in  the  Act  of  1875,  known  as  that  of  Sir 
Stafibrd  Northcote.  This  measure  followed  strictly  the  Uses  on 
which  all  previous  legislation  on  the  subject  bad  proceeded.  T^ 
principle  of  compnUion  was  praetically  left  on  one  side.  Societies 
were  free  to  register  themselves  or  not  as  they  chose;  anjfnilo 
might  be  adopted  ;  any  scale  of  benefit  promised,  any  scale  of  «e- 
tributiou  required.  Tbe  advantages  bcntowcd  were  the  nana!  oo« 
of  power  to  prosecute  defaulting  officers,  and  remissions  of  itimp 
duties.  Tbe  duties  imposed  were  the  neccMiiy  of  sending  in  lo  the 
Itegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  for  publication,  annual  returns  of  tie 
transactions  of  tbe  societies,  and  quinquennial  retonu  of  tbe  ptexBt 
value  of  tbeir  assets  aud  liabilities. 

Tbe  assumption  on  which  this  Act,  and  indeed  all  previom  legit- 
lation  on  the  subject,  was  based,  was  that  tlic  mere  knowledge  of  tlie 
condition  of  any  society  would  I)c  sufTicirnt  to  warn  its  membera  if 
its  position  should  turn  out  to  be  unsatisfactorj-.  Tlie  Legislnare 
appears  to  have  anticipated  that,  with  this  knowledge  before  tbiit, 
the  members  of  unsound  clubs  would  proceed  cither  to  amend  tlieii 
position  or  to  cease  to  transact  business. 

The  Kegistrar  moves  slowly.  The  first  quinqnennial  period  endai 
with  the  close  of  1880.     A  second  quinquennial  period  is  near  com- 
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pletioDj  jret  the  details  of  the  valuations  up  to  the  end  of  1880  which 
bare  been  seat  iu  have  onl}'  recently'  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  publia  Now  that  we  have  them,  they  arc  of  inestimable  valae> 
for  by  their  means  wc  are  enabled  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  morcmeut  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
Priendly  Societies  of  this  country. 

Deplonible  n-t  the  position  of  many  of  them  is,  and  Isjrge  as  is  the 

'deficiency  which  is  presented  by  the  aggregate  body  of  societies,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  that  there  is  not  only  no 
reason  for  despair  with  regard  to  the  future,  but  every  reason  for 
hope.  When  a  patient  is  seriously  ill,  those  who  watch  by  his  bed- 
aide  are  sometimes  apt  to  gire  up  at  once  the  idea  that  recovery  can 
take  place.  The  wiser  physician  never  yields  to  despair,  as  long  as 
the  heart  continues  to  beat.  In  the  case  before  ua  wc  have  a  most 
valuable  life,  which  must  be  saved  if  any  human  remedy  can.  be 
made  available.  But  this  is  no  occasiou  on  which  the  miuutc  dbaes 
of  tliu  homccopath  can  be  expected  to  he  of  uae.  The  most  heroic 
treatment,  and  even  the  free  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  will  alone 
avail  to  restore  health  to  the  snlferinK  Ijody,  But  a  nstoration  to 
health  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  certain,  if  only  the  right  stejn  be 
taken  to  secure  it. 

The  Chief  llegtstrar  tells  us  that  there  are  now  ir,815  societies, 

(exclusive  of  branches,*  which  have  registered  themselves.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  uuregislered  societies  are  in  existence,  bat 
following  the  estimate  of  the  Commissioners,  who  reported  in  187t 
that  there  were  then  32,000  societies  registered  and  unregistered,  wc 
might  be  perhaps  justified  in  sasuming   that  there  may  he  as  many 

las  10,000  unregistered  societies  now  at  work.  I  am  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  societies 
marks  a  decrease  in  those  that  are  unregistered,  and  that  there  arc 
fewer  of  these  now  in  existence-  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  matter  for 
sincere  congratulation,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  worse  state 

1  of  things  than  the  coatinued  iri-ei^poDsible  existence  of  a  class  of 
society  which  is  much  less  likely  to  be  prosperous  than  those  which 
do  nut  fear  to  face  the  light  of  registration.  It  is  the  habit  of 
writers  on  tlils  subject  to  thrust  the  unregistered  societies  oa  one 
side  as  being  unworthy  of  coubidcration.  This  is  not  just ;  they  are 
as  much  a  part  of  our  IVicudly  Society  system  as  the  others,  oad  we 
mnat  not  ignore  thcna. 

The  first  diOteulty  wc  hiivc  to  account  for  is  the  fact  that^  whilst 
there  are  17^815  registered  societies,  exclusive  of  registered  hninchcs, 

*  Bnuiclm  nr«  sooietles  Mvliich  aro  »0  incoT^dratoilwitli  tbs  cvnlral  biiiLy,  or  witli  one 
snotkor,  HM  tu  fund  iu  uiiue  ile^-ree  only  one  Mcioty;  but  M  they  am  AlmoBt  entirely 
indffpeiideut  in  iiectiniary  n>.aitfini,  Lhey  iiiAy  lie  pnictiutlly  regarded  M  Kjparate 
jtiaoatstiou.    Tliccv  uv  19,250  >w;eti««  Aud  bniuobea. 
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the  total  number  of  valuatioos  presented  to  the  KegUtrar-Genenl 
for  the  firat  quinquennial  period  was  only  6,567.  In  addition  to 
these,  1,028  societies  obtained  formal  exemptioa  from  valuatioQ, 
either  as  buiiij;  juvenile  nlubs,  or  as  collecting  societies,  or  for  some 
other  valid  reason.  No  fewer  than  10,220.  or  57'3*  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  have  taken  neither  step.  It  is  certain  that  many,  possibly 
even  the  larger  number  of  these  sneieties,  are  entitled  on  legal  grounds 
to  exemption,  but  it  is  not  a  little  painful  to  find  that  the  Act  of 
Pariiament  should  be  treated  with  tacit  contempt  in  this  matter, 
even  by  those  who  arc  not  actually  infringing  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law,  as 
it  at  present  stauds  or  is  administered,  is  not  cfRcicnt  to  compel 
registered  societies  to  ascertain  ihcir  position  by  competent  valuation. 
There  must  be  many  thousands  of  them  which  have  not  sent  in  any 
valuation,  although  they  know  that  they  arc  not  exempt.  The 
Ilegistrar-Geueral  does  not  appear  to  allow  this  fact  to  weigh  very 
heavily  upon  him.  The  notices  of  suspension  given  in  1882—3  were 
only  75 ;  the  actual  canceUiugs  of  registry  iu  the  latter  year  were 
three.  It  would  Ik;  iuttirestiu<;  to  know  ou  what  grounds  these  three 
peccaut  clubs  were  chosen  out  by  the  Registrar  for  puuithmeot, 
whilst  mauy  tboueiauds  were  left  untouched.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fact  of  the  fall  of  their  Tower  of  Siloam  marked  a 
special  Provideuce  when  they  were  deprived  of  registration.  Nor  is 
the  punishment  probably  very  great  in  tlicir  eyes.  They  simply  fall 
back  iuto  tlie  vast  class  of  unregistered  sueiuties,  in  which,  wicked  as 
they  arc  in  the  eyes  cf  the  great  uillctal  who  sits  in  his  ottice  at 
^Vest1uluster,  they  arc  at  rest,  and  are  untroubled  hy  the  constantly 
recurring  need  of  making  up  annual  accounts  and  quinquennia] 
raluatiuus. 

la  an  article  on  Friendly  Societies,  published  nine  years  ago  in 
this  KevieWj*  1  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  inducements  held  oat 
to  societies  in  the  Hrst  place  to  take  the  impartant  step  of  rcgUtra- 
tioS]  and  next  to  obey  the  rule  of  quinquennial  registration,  would 
prove  to  be  inefFectuah      I  said  : — 


"  Workiog-meu  will  in  the  future,  as  they  have  iu  tlie  past,  continue  to  pia 
their  faith  to  socielLGu  of  which  the  i>cutistios,  if  Uicy  could  uuderstand  th«u, 
would  prove  their  alter  wunt  of  suibllity.  However  snd  may  be  the  result  of 
the  annual  audit  or  qiiiiKiucnnial  vnluauon,  thfl  Government  cenjficaie  of 
regiatratioii  will  ronioiiL,  duly  I'rarapd,  auspGnd<;d  on  tlie  wall  of  the  club-bouse: 
A  very  liule  skill  on  tliu  ]iart  of  sanguine  and  specious  oflicials  will  serre  to 
explain  away  tlie  temporary  bad  ertecl  of  an  unfavourable  report;  and  so  the 
old  ittory  of  ini»ptac«cl  conlidentMi  and  (.ertatn  luin  will  he  told  again  unA  again. 
Thcro  do  not  nppear  to  be  sulliciifnt  grounds  for  assuming  that  publicity  will 
sut&ce  to  meet  existing  abuses." 

•  January,  1877. 
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The  reader  ia  able  to  judge  for  hlnuelf  to  what  extent  I  was  justi- 
fied in  iisiog  this  language. 

The  aauual  audit  of  the  societies  has  been  much  more  full^  carried 
out  than  the  quinqaeunial  valuation.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  done' 
even  iu  this  dvpartmeut.  The  tvurst  feature  of  the  whole  matter  is 
the  evident  indiffereucc  felt  by  a  number  of  societies  as  to  the  obli- 
gations placed  u|ion  them  by  registration. 

Tho  ocxt  step  is  to  examine  as  fully  a»  space  permits  the  re«uU» 
of  the  valuations  of  the  G,567  clubs  which  have  sent  in  returns. 
Before  doing  so,  it  is  welt  to  caution  the  reader  that,  as  we  shall 
presently  gee,  the  process  of  valuation,  as  at  present  carried  out,  is 
Tery  far  from  being  a  scientific  operation,  aud  that  a  very  large  ollow- 
aoce  must  be  made  for  inaccuracies. 

Tahing  all  these  societies  together,  the  valuations  show  a  net 
deficiency  of  .£'4^70,434.  That  is  to  sar,  if  they  were  wound  np  at 
the  time  of  making  the  valuation,  the  above  sum  ought  to  be  in 
hand,  Jn  addition  to  the  funds  actually  in  their  possession.  Now, 
the  last-named  amount  is  C8,380,8ol ;  so  that  the  deficiency  is  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  funds,  or  about  66  per  cent,  only 
of  the  sum  required  for  perfect  solvency  is  in  hand.  The  elubs 
which  are  in  defect  are  5,030  in  number,  and  their  deficiency  is 
.£5,155,816;  those  which  have  a  surplus  are  1,537  in  number,  and 
they  possess  ,£:'HU5/Jt5^'  more  tliau  is  required  tu  meet  all  their 
liabilities. 

The  first  impulse  of  one  who  examines  this  question  for  the  first 
Ume,  and  is  unacquainted  with  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  Iwtli 
by  the  Legislature  and  by  the  societies  thcraselvcs,  to  act  the  move- 
ment on  a  solid  basis,  is  no  doubt  to  despair  of  their  future.  Yet 
good  gronnds  for  a  more  cheerful  stale  of  mind  will  on  further 
einmination  be  found  to  abound.  It  is  indeed  disappointing  to  find 
that  0  German,  Dr.  Wilhclm  Hasbach,  has  carefully  exaniined  the 
subject,*  and  has  come  to  couclusions  favourable  to  State  insurance 
for  his  own  country.  My  contention,  however,  is,  that  on  the  whole 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  probability  that  our  children 
will  see  the  Friendly  Societies  of  tbclr  day  as  securely  established  as 
ordinary  Life  Insurance  Societies  now  are. 

In  the  first  place,  the  energy  and  self-denial  winch  have  enabled 
the  returning  societies  to  accumulate  so  niiiny  milliuiis  sterling  will 
also,  when  rightly  directed,  enable  them  to  render  their  position 
(nnsound,  as  it  nndoubtedly  is,  if  regarded   as   a  whole)  eventually 

eure. 
My  eontcntioa  is,  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  done.    So  far  from 
ng   impressed  too  unfavourably  by  the  fact  that  only  a  small  per* 


"  Daa  Kngliaclie  ArbeitcrveraLcHemngini-M«n.      Oeacliiolile  MJner  Entwickdnng 
1  OcMtsgcbtuig."    Vdo  WiUiclcu  ilulwcli.  FL  D.  Leipiig.    1SS3. 
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.centsge  of  the  eocieties  are  alisolutely  Bound,  the  economist  vho  tnnti 
as  iu  a  shect-ancLor  to  the  1a'use:-J'aire  doctrine  of  J,  S.  MiU,  by 
vbicb  the  masses  are  uot  to  be  interfered  with  when  eogaged  in  improv. 
iug  their  own  coudition,  will  juetlvpoiut  with  triumph  to  thisdetjiiMd 
pcrccotBge  as  a  proof  of  what  the  British  workiug-man  can  du.  Bat 
the  ease  is  really  very  far  indeed  Jrom  hciag  as  bad  as  it  is  made 
out  to  be  by  the  figures  quoted  aburo ;  a  very  large  number  of 
societies  are  iu  a  deticicncy,  hut  nut  a  large  cue.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society.  It  ha8*J3,G]5memben, 
and  a  snrcd-up  capital  of  i^-l-22,332.  But  as  the  present  value  of  tlv 
benefits  which  it  has  undertaken  to  pay  is  .i;3,28^/fG2,  and  iht 
present  value  of  the  contributions  irhieb  it  expects  to  reoeifc  ait 
only  £2,808,027,  the  latter  sum  added  to  the  cash  funds  shon  > 
deficiency  of  ^10,77i.  In  other  words,  if  this  great  concern  were 
to-day  compnisorily  wound  up  it  would  be  able  to  pay  nearly  98  ptr 
cent,  ofits  tiahiliticjt.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  it  is  insolvent  ?  Manyaooai- 
mcrcidl  uudcrtaking  which  would  not  be  justified  in  closing  its  doon 
would  nevertheless  be  glad  to  show  as  clear  a  balance-sbcct.  A  goic; 
concern  has  many  opportuuitics  of  recovery,  provided  the  dcficicu7 
is  not  too  large,  and  this  power  of  recovery  is  especially  applicable  to 
fticndly  societies.  By  a  slight  diminution  of  the  benefits  or  increaie 
of  the  contributions,*  a  deficiency  can  easily  be  turned  into  a  soipbR. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  recuperative  power  of  friendly  aocietiei 
is  aObrdcd  by  the  example  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  OddfcUovs, 
which  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  somo  4,000  lodges,  inclDiliiig 
branches  containing  in  round  numbers  600,000  members,  and  havioj 
an  accumulated  capital  of  sarcd-up  funda  aToonnting  to  nearly 
jeC,000,OOO.t  So  far  back  as  the  year  1871,  this  great  society  juS- 
niittcd  to  valuation  of  its  own  accordj  with  the  result  that  it  wis 
found  that  a  deficiency  of  about  12  per  cent,  existed.  Steps  w«ie 
ininii'diatcly  taken  by  an  alteration  of  the  relations  between  coii< 
tributions  and  benefits,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Here  comes  in  another  point  which,  however  confusing  to  nloen, 
is  the  great  source  of  strength  of  the  large  societicB.  This  is  the 
power  of  levy.  Its  operation  is  best  shown  by  an  example.  At  the 
Tecent  meeting  of  the  Auuual  Movable  Committee  of  the  Oddfctlowi 
of  the  Manchester  Unity,  it  was  represented  that  certain  lodges  (or 
branch  societies)  of  the  Order  were  in  so  hopeless  d  tiuandal  condifin 
that  recovery  would  be  impossible  unless  they  received  help  &ai 
outside.  A  proposal  of  a  levy  of  one  shilling  per  head  ou  ctm 
member  of  the  Order,  which  would  produce  a  sum  of  £30,000,  vn 
rejecte<l,  but  it  waa  agreed  that  one  penny  should  be  levied  8000111/ 
ir  five  years.     By  this  means  it  is  expected  that  the  deficient  kidgnj 

*  Thr  Utt^r  has.  I  beliL'rc,  tieun  kdoplcd  by  the  Hearts  of  (Hk. 

t  llu!  I'ViresUiis  ('rivndly  i^ouicHy  is  eniiatly  rxtviiuvv  uid  iwarlr  a»  fUnrialuu  mI 
(eOJdTuUowiM.U. 
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'vi]!  escape  what  irould  be  a  far  raore  real  punislimeQt  than  tbc 
susjieuaioQ  of  the  GovemmeDt  rcgi&try,  sod  that  is  -expulsion  from 
the  Order  of  Oddfellows.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  a  power 
which  thus  acts  for  good  throughout  a  great  community.  There  are 
Oddfellow  (M.  V.)  lodges  iu  nil  parts  of  the  world,  and  even,' 
member  will  he  called  npon  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  and 
reputation  of  the  great  society  of  which  be  is  proud  to  form  a  part. 
Turning  to  the  report  on  the  branches,  which  has  only  recently 
been  published,  wc  find  that  C,95~  raluations  have  been  sent  in. 
These  hare  succeeded  in  amassing  nearly  live  and  a  half  raillions 
in  cash,  but  the  proportion  of  solrcnt  lodges  to  the  others  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  those  wc  have  already  cTamined.  The 
annual  expenditure  is,  however,  very  much  below  the  income  of 
nearly  all  the  branches,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
•olvency  will  uUimateiy  be  reached. 

There  are  about  a  hundred  Orders  with  branches  iu  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  principal  Orders  are  the  two  which  have  been  named 
above.  If  we  put  down  the  casih  savings  of  the  brauches  which  have 
not  aeut  in  returns  at  iil,50(),000,  wc  have  a  total  of  .fc7,000,obo, 
whicli  has  not  been  included  iu  the  figures  wliiuh  have  been  dis- 
cussed above.  This  makes  the  whole  amount  saved  by  registered 
societies  over  X15,0W),(K)0.  ^Making  a  rough  guess — it  is  impossible 
to  do  more — I  should  think  that  the  total  savings  of  all  the  Friendly 
Societies  (sick  and  burial  benefits)  cannot  be  far  short  of  >!18,000,(X)(), 
belonging  to  perhaps  33,000  societies  [with  six  millions  of  members 
at  IcaM).  This  estimate  includes  unregistered  societies.  The  Registrar 
itcs  the  members  of  the  registered  societies  to  number  nearly  four 

'and  a  rpiarter  millions.  T  niiut  also  notice  here  that  a  beginning 
has  been  made  by  Manchester  Unity  in  tbc  direction  of  providing 
pensions  for  old  age. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what  point  hopeless  insolvency  begins  in 
tbc  case  of  a  society  whose  valuation  abows  it  to  be  in  a  deBcieucy. 
Seeing  that  5,030  societies  have  saved  £5,155,816  less  than  the 
proprr  amount,  it  is  clear  that  if  this  sum  were  spread  equally  over 
the  whole  number,  they  would  all  have  to  coufess  irremediable  iu- 
solvcncy.  But  thia  ia  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  A 
considerable  prunortion  of  the  societies  are  iu  definiency  to  an  extent 
certainly  not  exceeding  that  of  the  Manchester  Unity  in  1871,  and 
may  be  expected  to  retrieve  their  position.  The  subject  ia  ao  vast, 
and  the  information  regarding  the  societies  so  imperfect,  and  at 
present  so  ill-digested,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  hazard  a  predic- 
tion as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  leeway  can  be  made  up.  It  is 
better,  perhaps,  to  acknowledge  that  a  large  part  of  these  five  millions 
Trill  by  their  absence  cause  a  great  deal  of  misery,  over  a  long  series 
of  vears,  to  a  class  which  is  least  able  to  endure  it.  But  that 
ight  to  be  the  worst  of  the  matter.      We  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
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complete  and  scieatific  kuonledge  of  the  economic  laws  wLicb  idite 
to  BJckDess,  health,  and  the  duration  of  life.  It  baa  been  praciialtjr 
proved  that  sound  Friendly  Societies  can  be  catablisbed  and  conduted 
by  the  working  class>es.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  thoughtful  men,  oh 
simply  to  relieve  the  distress  that  will  be  caused  by  the  rere&led  de. 
ficicncy,  but  also  to  provide  against  a  recurrence  of  the  cvU.  Aid 
it  must  be  remembered  that  i he  live  luilliona  deficiency  is  tbatofthe 
societies  which  have  ventured  to  face  publicity  and  raluationi.  It 
is  probably  not  too  much  Ui  say  that  if  the  affairs  of  all  the  nihc 
societies  were  brought  to  the  lights  that  dcticicncj  vootd  be  nx  Uut 
doubled. 

'lliis  mere  fact  of  a  small  deficiency  in  valuation  of  the  present  nlie 
of  future  benefits  to  be  paid  and  contributions  to  be  received  it  ut 
sufficient  to  condemn  a  society.  Perhaps  the  best  and  readint  toi 
is  to  inquire  the  amount  nhich  is  being  actually  paid  in  bcncfita  std 
received  in  contributions,  for  if  Iheae  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  one 
another,  the  society  is  evidently  on  the  high-road  to  solvency,  t%ta 
if  the  goal  has  not  yet  been  reached.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Heart) 
of  Oak,"  for  iustancc,  iu  a  recent  year,  the  total  receipts  ia  tkc 
benefit  fund  were  £206,358,  whilst  the  total  ex]M:uditure  ia  tlic  saoe 
fund  was  only  £149/18*1.  Tbc  savings  for  tbo  year  were  thus  mr 
J:50,000.  As  the  society  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  sill 
ccmtinue  to  recruit  new  members,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  iii 
small  deficiency  in  vahiation,  it  is  in  a  really  healthy  coDiiilian. 
Taking  a  single  page  of  the  registrar's  rctnms  containing  a  complete 
record  of  thirteen  socitlies,  I  find  that  ten  are  in  de6ciency  on  tsIw- 
tion,  whilst  three  arc  in  excess;  but  five  out  of  the  ten  paid  ins 
recent  year  considerably  less  than  they  received,  so  that  eventiul 
recovery  in  their  cases  is  more  than  probable.  And  this  is  on  the 
whole  a  fair  sample  of  the  position  of  the  great  mass  of  the  registcnd 
societies. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  process  of  vslns* 
tion  as  now  carried  out.  It  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  tiii 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  complete  want  of  uniforniij 
of  system  adopted.  The  Act  requires  that  a  valuer  should  be  \ 
competent  person,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  {in^ 
fessional  actuary.  Towards  the  close  of  a  quinqueuoial  period,  it  ii 
no  doubt  very  diflicnh  to  secure  tlic  services  of  tit  valuers.  Mixh 
(Icpends  in  the  valuation  on  the  rate  of  interest  used  in  computiog 
the  value  of  future  contributious  and  invested  funds.  Most  of  ik 
societies  assume  that  three  per  cent,  will  be  realized,  but  a  uambn 
of  them  take  four  (wr  cent.  They  appear,  liowcrer,  to  find  mndi 
difficulty  in  getting  even  three  per  cent.  The  Hearts  of  Oak— to 
refer  again  to  a  society  which  has  already  served  as  an  eiamplr— 
have  nsed  four  per  cent,  as  their  rate,  but  as  a  fact  they  have  oul; 
1  in  the  post  from  2'3  to  3'4  on  their  investinenta. 
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^E  Oa  the  wbotea  it  a  £fficiilc  to  vroid  the  Goaeh»QB  that  tlia  i^^Sm* 
quenoial  Taloatioa  k  to  a  large  extent  onreal.  The  pcooeaa  should 
be  carried  out  in  a  onificinn  manner  in  all  parts  of  the  eountry,  and 
by  persons  poaaeasing  fall  qnaUfieations  fur  the  task.  Still,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  deny  that  in  the  present  sjstem  we  have  the  genus  of  ik 
more  i>crfect  method.  If  bj-  any  means  the  whole  body  of  l-Viettdty 
Societies  coaM  be  drawn  into  ralaation  on  a  uuirorm  plan,  ther^'  can 
be  uo  donbt  that  the  first  step  would  hare  been  taken  towanla 
plaring  them  on  a  thoroughly  healthy  basi».  But  wc  nm^t  uoX  bo 
contented  with  mere  information.  AVhat  the  ne\t  »tep  should  bo  1 
shall  presently  suggest;  in  the  meantime  there  is  every  reoMm  to  be 
thankful  for  the  important  addition  to  our  knowlnlgc  which  has  been 
placed  at  oar  disposa.1,  even  by  the  present  imperfect  system. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  noticed  that 

a  large  number  of  the  1,537  societies  which  shoV  nn  ag^rcj^atc  siiriilus 

of  over  J^HSU.OOO  grant  ooly  death  bciiehts.    Of  thooe  coiii|>nral)Yti|y 

rare  societies  which  give  sick  pay  as  well,  "  no  iuconsiderablc  portion 

are  wcU-couducted  lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  UdtlfclhiwN."  * 

The  aggregate  societies  which  possess  nu  excess  of  funds  ouuUl 

afford  to  reduce  their  contributions  by  nearly  13  [wr  eout.,  or  iiiuruase 

their  benelita  by  10  per  cent.      Oti  the  other  haud,  Ihc  act  duncirucy 

of  i:  1,270, K3 li  necessitates  an  average   iucroasu  of  contributioui  ul' 

nearly  19  per  cent.,  or  a  dimiuution  of  Ijouetita  of  nearly  13  par  ocnl.f 

But  as  those  societies  wliicli   have  a  surplus  will  curtaiuty   not  ultow 

^.it  to  be  employed  in   making  up  tlic  duliiMuncies  ii(  Lliu  r>,()3(>  which 

^Kre    bchiudhand,   the    last-uioutiooed    figures    are    uot    sulllrioDlly 

^mnfaTourable.      Still  larger  sncrificcs  tlinti  lIicxb  are  rccpiircd  on   the 

"part  of  the  largR  majority  of  the   h'ricmlly  Societies  of  Knglanrl  nud 

Wales,  Tu  order  to  cuablc  them   to   retrieve    their  prcaeut  disastrous 

position. 

In  forecasting  the  future  of  the  societies,  and  in  making  siiggettjoni 
for  their  amcUor&tiou,  one  painftil  course  muni  be  adopted.  Tbostf 
clubs  which  are  in  a  hopeless  llnancial  coniljtioti  mtut  bo 
abaudoncd  to  their  fate.  Tliia  will  cause  a  great  amount  of  ititloriiiK, 
but  there  is  no  altcrDiitive  course,  'I'liose  wlio  take  an  interest  in  Ihn 
well-being  of  the  poor  are  aware  of  iho  distrms  wliioh  is  oon»laiitly 
•pringing  up  through  the  failure  of  bcncHt  clubs  tu  diielurK<*  tltvii* 
obligations.  There  arc  thonsamls  of  purnons  it>  llio  rH'slpl  oF 
parochial  relief  at  the  prcHi*Jit  moment  who  had  uvirry  rlglil  lo  liir|Mt 
that  they  would  reap  tlie  twnvOt  of  yaars  iif  paUont  ■I'lf-doHtal. 
Existiug  societies  hare  undertsltcri  (as  w<i  liiivo  mvu)  llahllllii's  lu  IJmi 
extcut  of  many  millions  sttsrliog  )M7ond  llitiir  \titwvf9,  and  unnmr  uf 
later  a  vast  amuuQl  t4  djitruss  nnut  Sm  lh«  vhuu»\hu\\h*,  It  would 
probably  be  the   truest  kiniluuss  I'l  liMiiiiM   rittln'r   (li»n  fslaM  Hm 
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catastrophe,  of  which  truly  it  may  be  said  that  cre$cU  evndo.  It  nttt 
be  the  TTork  of  an  intcUigcat  charity  to  aUcriatn  the  distrcsa  auitiir 
cansed  by  errors  of  judgmont  founded  on  inanffioJeut  inform atioii, 

Bnt  no  titatcaman  or  pliilauthropist  ought  to  ait  down  quielty  tad 
see  the  aamo  blunders  repeated  in  tlic  future.  A  remedy  fur  tb 
present  Btatcof  things  is  imperatively  demanded.  la  trfaich  directjoa 
are  wc  to  seek  for  it  ? 

Itisbardly  anrprisingthat,  in  vicwof  the  condition  ofmanyFricodlr 
Socictira,  th«rc  should  ariac  a  demand  for  the  e«tablishmrnt  of  aicbcBia 
of  compnlsory  insurance  for  sickness  and  death.  This  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  Canon  L.  Blacklej,  and  has  found  many  adlierenU. 
The  objections,  however,  to  this  proposal  arc  formidable.  The^kafc 
been  so  often  stated  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  much  more  tlua 
allude  to  them  now.  The  latest  authority  on  the  subject  of  Sute 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  people  is  Lord  BramweU,  win 
recently  said  that  "  he  was  one  of  those  who  beliered  that  the  grcit 
thing  to  be  desired  in  this  world  was  to  be  governed  as  little  as  poosihle ; 
and  he  and  those  who  worked  with  him  requested  simply  to  be  Uft 
alone."  It  is  iuipo»siblo  to  conceive  a  wonic  instance  of  interfercDni 
on  the  part  of  the  Stare  than  to  compel  every  man  io  pay  a  certoa 
sum  to  a  Friendly  Society.  The  whole  question  at  isano  is,  whetb« 
the  {)eople  are  able  to  establish  benetit  clubs  of  a  sound  character  for 
tbemselves.  If  they  are  able  to  do  so,  the  State  has  no  ri^t  to 
interfere.  No  economic  law  can  be  broken  with  imponity.  Not  croi 
the  SocialistSj  who  contend  that  much  should  be  undertaken  by  tite 
State  for  the  people,  would  desire,  I  should  think,  that  the  cot* 
Btmctiou  and  management  of  Friendly  Societies,  with  all  tlea 
educational  and  other  advantages,  should  he  taken  out  of  Ik 
hands  of  thoac  for  whose  bcncCit  they  exist.  The  principle  oc 
which  the  British  Poor  Law  is  founded  is  a  false  one  ;  for  it  pn\ 
to  all  destitute  persons,  whatever  the  cause  of  their  dcstitutioa  my 
be  (even  if  this  be  the  result  of  their  own  firee  will),  the  righ 
to  demand  public  relief.  The  consequence  of  this  law  has  been  to 
create  to  a  large  extent  the  very  pauperism  which  it  is  designed  to 
relieve.  The  principle  of  compulsion  introduced  into  insurance  agsiaR 
sickness  is  equally  false ;  it  would  produce  a  crop  of  eriU,  of  which  iht 
chief  would  be  that  it  would  render  the  habit  of  thrift  to  a  large  extcut 
needless.  Propped  up  by  a  compulsory  system  of  bcuc6t  cluba  on  odb 
side  and  by  the  poor  law  on  the  other,  it  would  be  very  difficnll 
for  (he  moral  fibre  of  the  wage-earning  classes  of  England  to  retain 
much  toughness. 

The  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  society  to  which  cvar 
individual  in  the  community  was  compelled  to  subscribe  would  k, 
of  eourse^  greatly  to  injure,  if  not  to  destroy,  all  the  prewat 
societies.  Their  reason  for  existence  would  to  a  great  extcut 
cease.      Now,  it    is   observable   that   of  late   the   efforts  of   Sir. 
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BIftchlcy  and  his  friends  have  taken  the  form  of  somewhat  vigoroua 
attacks  upou  existing  clubs.  Their  condition,  aa  we  have  seen,  is  in 
many  respects  deplorable.  Hut  ia  there  any  writer  or  thinker  who 
votiM  venture  to  say  that  every  Friendly  Society  in  tlic  kingdom 
ought  to  be  hustled  out  of  existence  ?  Arc  there  none  that  are 
worthy  of  life  ?  The  Oddfellows  (M.U.),  the  Foresters,  the  Hearts  of 
Oak,  and  many  others,  arc  assuredly  magnificent  memorials  of  the 
patient  self-denial  and  of  the  organizing  powers  of  the  working 
cluses.  What  if  mistakes  have  been  made?  Is  not  an  institution 
all  the  more  valued  because  it  is  the  result  of  dearly-bought  experience ; 
of  3rea.rt  of  blundering,  it  may  be;  of  boundless  self-sacrifice?  Mr. 
Mill  is  rery  emphatic  on  the  educating  power  afforded  by  the  setting 
ap  of  such  institutions  as  these.  The  process  of  their  establishment 
is  di(£cuU  and  complicated.  The  avoidance  and  correction  of  mistakes 
give  tone  to  the  minds  of  the  conductors  ;  success  encourages  them 
to  undertake  fresh  labours  iu  other  fields.  The  training  which  a 
largo  proportion  of  the  working  men  of  this  country  has  received  by 
means  of  Friendly  Societies  has  been  an  excellent  preparation  for 
higher  things.  The  great  majority  of  the  two  millions  of  new  voters 
who  have  recently  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  arc  members  of 
these  clubs,  and  many  of  them  arc  now  carrying  them  on.  Can  it 
be  denied  that  this  work  is  au  iuvaluablu  preparation  for  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise?  The  rising  generatiou  is  iulinitcly  better  educated 
than  their  fathers  were,  and  there  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  as  the  younger  men  come  to  the  front  they  will  he 
keener  in  detecting  aud  f4>tcr  in  correcting  the  faults  of  the  past. 

1  am  willing  to  allow  my  case  to  rest  upon  the  simple  argnment 
that,  inasmuch  as  some  Friendly  Societies  have  succeeded,  therefore 
it  ia  reasonable  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  will  be  auccesft- 
fol,  Nor  is  the  basis  of  fact  on  which  T  build  my  ai^ument  by  any 
means  a  narrow  one.  A  very  large  number  of  societies  arc  now 
either  flourishing  or  are  iu  a  fair  way  to  prosperity, 

Uow,  then,  can  the  people  best  he  assisted  to  attain  so  desirable  au 
object  ? 

li^t,  they  can  be  left  alone.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  end  this 
pore  laisaez'/airf  method  would  be  successful.  But  Lord  iJramwell 
fully  admits  that  "  the  law  must  protect  those  who  cannot  protect 
themselves."  This  is  in  entire  agreement  with  Bastiat's  declaration 
that  it  is  the  function  of  govcmment  to  prevent  injustice;  or  with 
3.  S,  Mill's,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  do  only  for  the  people 
what  they  cannot  do  for  tliemselves.  Uow  can  working  men  fully 
protect  themselves  against  the  evils  which  surround  the  present  system 
of  friendly  fiocieties?  The  point  is  a  nice  one,  but  it  will  probably  be 
admitted  that  practically  the  masses  cannot  guard  themselves  against 
these  evils.  IIow,  for  instance,  can  either  a  rural  or  urban  labourer 
discover  the  exact  relation  that  should  exist  between  contributiona 
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demanded  nnd  Vncfita  promised?  Or  why  should  the  same  dm  br 
expected  voluntarily  and  without  external  aid  to  re-organiie  Uieir 
clubs,  merely  because  they  are  told  that  they  arc  in  a  dcficiwej, 
vhUkt  at  the  aamc  time  they  remain  in  the  full  eDJoymenloftbe 
advantages  of  gOTcrnment  registration,  and  are  conscious  of  tie 
posaesuon  of  a  large  balance  in  the  hank  ?  Yet  it  is  essentiil  tlnl 
they  should  be  startled  oat  of  their  present  condition.  This,  1  inctine 
to  think,  cannot  be  done — at  any  rate,  quickly — unless  the  law  tiit 
tbciu  in  their  task.  The  ditliculty  is  to  discover  the  exact  [toiot  at 
Trhich  sucli  aid  ceases  to  be  in  accordance  with  sound  ecoDomia  atul 
therefore  helpful,  and  begins  to  be  contrary  thereto,  and  tberefoR 
pernicious. 

One  way  of  affording  the  legislative  help  vhich  is  needed  vn 
suggested  by  a  Bill  recently  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  bj 
Lard  Grcville.  This  proposed  "  to  require  thecerti&catiouof  tablnbf 
an  actuary,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  regbtry  of  a  Friend^ 
Society."  Theobjection  made  to  this  proposal  by  the  Registrar-Gcnenl* 
is,  that  the  same  provision  lias  bccu  enacted  on  at  least  tiro  pmioai 
occasions,  with  the  result  that  societies  were  frightened  by  it  wit 
from  regintratiou.  Tli)»,  the  Registrar-General  thinks,  ia  a  sufficient 
ground  for  strongly  deprecating  its  rc-cnactmcnt. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  present  system,  by  wliid 
registration  is  allowed,  on  the  production  of  rules  and  scalei  o( 
benefits  and  contributions  which  on  the  face  of  them  can  only  cad 
in  insolvency,  is  misleading  in  the  highest  degree.  Kegistrstioti  ii 
an  act  of  the  State,  and  however  experts  may  explain  avrsy  its^ 
significance,  its  eflect  is  to  lend  a  certain  dignity  and  importance  to  " 
all  societies  who  receive  it.  The  State  thus  appears  to  sancttoD 
rules  which  are  known  Lo  be  had.  On  the  other  band,  the  ecuDuuists 
would  undoubtedly  contend  that  there  is  uo  reason  why,  iu  tlv 
present  slate  of  widcly-iiiiluscd  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  (wopli 
should  nut  drair  up  sound  rules  and  scales  for  themBelves.  The  State 
certainly  ought  not  even  to  appear  to  sanction  what  is  cndenllj 
rotten,  even  if  it  cantiut  properly  be  called  upon  to  supply  bj  its 
own  action  wimt  is  needed.  On  the  whole,  attractive  as  the  sii|;gefl- 
tion  in  many  respects  is,  it  must,  1  think,  be  rejected.  The  people 
must  labour  on  at  the  task  of  providing  themsclTes  with  souul 
rates,  M 

The  scheme  which  was  suggested  by  myself  in  this  Bbtiew  t  h»" 
never  been  shown  to  be  unsound,  and  would,  1  believe,  do  much  to 
help   the  people   to  place  their   benefit  clubs  in.  a  sound  posit 
The  arguments  against  interference  with  the  working  classes  in  t 
efforts  to  establish  a  sound  network  of  Friendly  Societies  through 
the  land  cannot  be  refuted.     Men  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  vbt 
•  Reixjrt,  IciM.    Vui  A,  !•.  8.  t  Jaua-iry.  Wit. 
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they  like  with  their  own;  and  it  is  for  children^  not  for  capable 
dttzcns,  to  deaire  to  call  in  the  State  to  their  aid.  I  cannot  regard 
the  mess  into  which  manj  societies  have  fallen  as  a  reason  for  Govern* 
ment  interference.  Those  who  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  will 
with  their  own  have  also  the  duty  imposed  on  them  of  not  commit- 
ting a  folly  with  it.  I  cannot  even  sec  that  the  State  has  any 
obligation  to  discharge  the  functions  of  an  actuary  to  the  societies. 
Bat  when  a  society  has  been  established,  and  a  few  years'  experience 
haa  shown  that  its  founders*  calculations  were  inaccurate,  and  that  it 
is  rapidly  falling  into  a  condition  of  insolvency,  the  time  haa  come 
for  the  State  to  interfere.  The  original  members  must  do  their  best 
to  get  out  of  their  own  scrape,  hut  theybaTC  no  right  to  draw  others 
into  their  net.  In  some  States  of  America,  the  law  requires  in- 
surance oihccs  to  abstain  from  taking  fre&h  business  as  soou  as  it  is 
shown  that  they  arc  iuaolvont.  I  admit  that  the  result  of  a  Friendly 
Society  falling  into  a  had  coiulition  is  iu  the  loug  run  to  warn  off 
the  public,  and  it  is  argued  tliat  this  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  for 
the  public.  The  complaint  of  such  societies  is,  that  rouug  men  will 
not  come  forward  to  rescue  them ;  or  rather  that  young  lovu  will 
not  come  forward  in  sufficient  numbers.  But  some  do  continue  to 
join  eren  moribund  clubs.  It  is  this  fringe  of  weak  and  ignorant 
men  that  the  State  ought  to  protect.  No  hardship  would  be  done  if 
such  a  society  as  I  am  now  about  to  refer  to  were  not  allowed  to  take 
any  fresh  business.  There  is  a  club  in  existence  which  has  a  deficit 
on  valuation  of  £7,000.  Its  sared-up  funds  amount  to  £500,  and 
ita  annual  eipcnditure  exceeds  its  annual  receipts  by  jEIOO.  Yet 
that  society  bears  all  the  marks  of  respectability  upon  it,  and  is 
probably  enrolling  new  members  every  year,  although  it  is  certain 
to  collapse  in  a  very  short  time.  Such  a  club  should  not  be  allowed 
by  the  State  to  continue  to  prey  upon  the  public.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  with  regard  to  clubs  that  do 
not  send  iu  returns  or  are  unregistered,  but  it  would  not  be  im- 
possible. Insist  upon  quinquennial  returns  iu  the  case  of  every 
society  whether  registered  or  unregistered,  and  give  a  Uovemmeut 
official  the  power  of  inspecting  the  hooks  of  those  which  neglect  this 
duty.  The  information  thus  gained  could  be  at  once  acted  upon  as 
I  have  suggested. 

So  strongly,  however,  do  I  believe  in  the  immense  power  of  cou- 
Btructiou  and  oi^nization  of  working  men,  when  they  ace  strinng  for 
themselves,  that  if,  as  will  probably  he  the  case,  the  Legislature  declines 
to  interfere  even  to  the  moderate  extent  I  suggest,  1  shall  neverthe- 
lesa  continue  to  cling  to  the  conviction  that  the  Friendly  Societies 
^England  are  destined  to  enjoy  a  brilliant  and  solid  future. 


"W.  "Walter  Edwaem. 
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REASON  AND   RELIGION 


A  REPLY  TO  CARDINAL  NEWMAX. 


IT  is  simply  a  duty,  which  I  owe  alike  to  Canlinal  Xewman  nd 
the  readers  o^  this  Bsvikw,  to  ask,  whether,  in  the  ligbt  orUi 
statement  nnd  the  rigorous  criticism  of  Dr.  Barry,  I  hare  aoytting 
to  retract  or  modify  in  the  judgment  which  has  provoked  tbeie 
replies.  It  would,  in  some  respects,  be  much  more  pleasant  form 
to  allow  the  matter  to  stand  where  the  Cardinal  lias  left  it,  and  nrr 
it  simply  a  personal  matter  between  him  and  me,  it  would,  so  fir  u 
I  am  coucerued,  be  allowed  so  to  stand.  It  costs  a  wry  peculiir 
kind  of  suffering  to  conduct  a  cuutroversy,  after  bis  personal  ibia- 
veution,  with  the  oue  man  in  all  England  on  whose  lips  the  wordi 
of  the  dying  Pclycarp  sit  with  eci^ual  truth  and  grace.  Not  thii 
Cardinal  Newman  has  been  either  a  liesitating  or  a  soft-speskit^ 
controversialist.  He  has  been  a  man  of  war  from  bts  joutfa,  *h 
has  conquered  many  adversaries — amongst  them  the  most  inrettnl* 
and  iarincible  of  l^ngli&h  prejudices.  He  was  one  who  not  anh 
changed  sides  when  the  battle  was  hottest,  but  led  a  goodly  confacT 
with  him ;  yet  the  change,  bo  far  from  lessening,  incrcawd  the 
honour  and  admiration  in  which  he  was  held.  He  has,  as  scitw 
any  other  teacher  of  our  age,  made  us  feel  the  meaning  of  life,  ll 
evil  of  sin,  the  dignity  of  obedience,  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  Ui 
power  has  been  due  to  the  degree  in  which  men  have  bwacoit- 
strained  to  believe  that  his  words,  where  sublimest,  hare  been  be 
the  dim  and  imperfect  mirrors  of  his  own  exalted  spirit.  He  hu 
taken  us  into  the  secret  places  of  his  soul,  and  has  held  us  br  tkii 
potent  spell  of  his  passionate  sincerity  and  matchless  style,  while  W 
has  unfolded,  his  vision  of  the  truth,  or  bis  qncst  after  it.  He  hu 
greatly  and  varionsly  enriched  the  religious  life  of  our  people,  ami  li«! 
lives  in  our  imagination   as  the   last  at   once   of  the  fathers  sud  J 
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the  saints.  Whatever  the  degree  of  our  theological  aud  ccclciias- 
lical  difference,  it  does  not  lessea  my  revereuce  for  the  inau,  or  my 
respect  for  his  sincerity. 

It  is,  theu,  with  real  jrnm  that  I  cuter  the  lists  agaiust  so  vene- 
ratite  an  oppouent,  Before,  the  issue  was  mure  or  les.s  hititoriual ; 
now,  without  ceasing  to  be  such,  it  is  burdened  with  a  persoual 
element  painful  to  the  younger  man.  But  I  have  no  choice:  the 
isauc  is  too  vital  to  allow  me  to  be  ailciit. 

2.   Frankly,  then,  aud  at  the  outset,  the  sum  of  the  matter  may 
be  stated   thus:    Cardinal   Newman  has  done  two  things — be   has 
repudiated  and  denounced  what  my  criticism  never  afllrmed,  aud  he 
has    contributed    new    tnatenal    illustrative   of   the    very  thesis    it 
maintained.      He  has  represented  me  as  describiog  him  as  "  a  hidden 
sceptic,"*  aud   as  "  thinking,  living,  professing,  acting  upon  a  widc- 
stretchiug,     all-rcachiag    platform   of    religious    scepticism."  f      I 
ncTcr  did  anything  of  the  sort ;  it  would  require  an  energy  aud  irony 
of  invective   eqnal  to  the   Cardinal's    own  to    describe  the  fatuous 
folly  of  the    man  who  would  venture   to    make    any  such    charge. 
What  he  was  charged  with,  and  in  terras  so  careful  and  guarded  as 
ought  to  have  excluded  all  possible  misconception,  was   "  metaphysi- 
cal" or  "  philosophical  "  scepticism.     This  did  not  mean  that  he  was 
other  than  niucere  in  word  and  spirit,  especially  in  all  that  concerned  his 
religious  convictions — his  good  faith  iu  all  his  beliefs  is,  aud  ever  has 
been,  manifest  to  all  honest  meu  ;  but  it  meant  what  it  said,  that  he 
so  conceived  the  intellect  that  its  natural  attitude  to  religious  truth 
was  sceptical    and    nescient.     Scepticism    in    philosophy    means    a 
^H^stcm  which  aRirms  either,  subjectively,  the  impotence  of  the  reason 
^^br  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  or,  objectively,  the  inaccessibility  of 
truth  to  the  reason;  and  such  a  scepticism,  while  it  logically  involves 
the  completCRt  negation  of  knuwledge,  has  before  now  been  made  the 
bails  of  a  pseud o-su pern atumli am,  or  plea  for  an  iufallibtc  authority, 
that  most  reveal  and  authenticate  truth,  if  truth  is  ever  to  become  or 
remain    man's.     This    was    the    scepticism    with    which    Cardinal 
Newman  was  charged,  and   it    was   held   significant,  not   simply  for 
his    personal   history,   but    also   for    the   movcmeat   so   inseparably 
cODoected  with  his  uamc  ;  and  his  last  paper  is  a*  signal  an  illustration 
,       of  its  presence  and  action  as  ts  to  be  found  in  all  his  writings.     The 
attempt  to  prove  this  will   be   my  reply  to  Dr.  Newman,  and  it  will 
also  include  a  reply  to  Dr.  Barry's  vigorous  defence  of  him. 


ir. 


Dr.  Newman's    reply,    then,    is    so  without   relevance    to   the 
origiual  criticism,  save  in  the  way  of  illustration  and  confirmation, 
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tliRt  it  may  be  "nell  to  attempt  to  m&kc  the  real  point  at  iasue  dur 
and  explicit.  Uc  speaks  of  me  as  having  b«eu  "  milled  )ij  tkt 
epithets  which  be  had  attached  in  the  '  ApoU>gia'  to  the  Reoaoii."* 
The  epithets  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  n-ith  the  uiattci;  all  [ami 
on  the  substantive  or  material  idea.  The  criticism  waa  sitnplf  u 
endeavour  to  dcterniine,  on  the  one  hand,  how  Cardinal  fimBU 
conceived  the  Reason  and  the  Cooscieocc  in  themselves  and  in  id»6n 
to  the  knowledge  of  Qod;  and,  on  the  other  handj  bow  theae  ooDoeptiaii 
affected  or  regulated  the  movement  of  his  mind  from  TLeiam  lo 
Catholicitj'.  Stated  in  another  form,  the  question  is  this :  Horii 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  possible  ?  What  are  the  subjectiTi 
conditions  of  its  genesis  and  continuance?  How  and  vrbencs  ioa 
man  get  those  principles  which  arc  the  bases  of  all  his  tlunkiii| 
concerning  religion  ?  and  in  what  relations  do  thej  and  the  retsoo, 
at  first,  and  throughout  their  respective  histories,  stand  to  ewb 
other?  It  is  the  old  problem,  under  its  highest  and  most  compla 
aspect,  as  to  the  grounds  and  conditioos  of  knowledge,  bow  it  [■ 
ever  or  anywhere  possible  ?  The  older  empiricism  naid ;  AD 
knowledge  is  resolvable  into  sensuous  impressions  and  the  iika 
which  are  their  faint  image  or  copy.  There  are  no  ideu  in  tb 
mind  till  the  senses  have  conveyed  them  in;  it  is  butasbeeiaf 
vhitc  paper  till  the  outer  universe  has  by  the  finger  of  sense  vrittet 
on  it  those  mysterious  hieroglyphs  which  constitute  our  iotdligible 
world.  But  the  critical  traiisceudoritalism  replied  :  The  impRMin 
explains  nothing — must  itself  be  esjilained :  how  is  it  that  it  becoBWs 
rational,  an  intelligible  thing?  The  mind  and  the  sheet  of  white 
pai>cr  dilfcr  thus — the  paper  receives  the  cbaractcrj  but  the  mind  touU 
it;  indeed  the  character  would  have  no  being  save  in  and  throng  the 
reading  of  the  mind.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  tbat  we  mnst  get  beEon 
and  below  the  impression  to  thought,  which  is  by  its  forms  ud 
categories  constituted,  as  it  were,  the  interpreter  of  the  impreanm, 
the  condition  of  its  being  iutcUigible,  Without  a  coustitutire  td 
interpretative  Reason,  the  world  that  speaks  to  the  seasea  would  be 
no  reasonable  world. 

Now,  Cardinal  Newman  may  be  described  as,  by  virtue  o(  1» 
doctrine  of  the  Reason,  an  empiricist  in  the  province  of  rcligioiu  tmlL 
The  Reason  is,  as  he  is  fond  of  saying,  "  a  mere  instrument,"  ^IlfD^ 
uishetl  by  Nature,  without  religious  contents  or  function,  till  (uthor 
conscience  has  conveyed  into  it  the  ideas  or  assumptions  whiekire  ' 
the  premisses  of  its  processes,  and  with  religious  character  oalr  u 
these  processes  are  conducted  in  obedience  to  the  moral  sense  or  otlm 
spiritual  authority.  It  is  to  him  no  constitutive  or  arcfaileclanic 
faculty,  with  religious  truth,  so  in  it  that  it  is  bound  to  seek  andtu 
conceive  religious  truth  without  it ;  but  it  is  as  regards  Religion  sim^j 

*  CozixMroiuKr  Itxmnr,  p.  460, 


w 
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Idle  or  Tacant  till  it  has  rcceircd  and  accepted  the  deliverancea  of 
■conscience,  which  stand  to  it  much  as  Ilumc  conceiTcd  his  "impres- 
sions "  and  their  corresponding  "  ideas "  to  stand  related  to  mind 
aud  knowledge.  But,  then,  to  a  reason  so  constitated  and  construed 
how  is  religious  knowledge  powiblc  ?  How  cae  religion,  as  such, 
have  any  existence,  or  religious  truth  any  reality?  What  works  as 
a  mere  instrument  nc%*er  handles  wliatit  works  in  ;  the  things  remain 
outside  it,  and  hare  no  {ilace  or  standing  within  its  being.  And 
lieace  my  contention  was  and  is,  that  to  conceive  reason  as  Dr. 

I    Newman  does  is  to  decy  to  it  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  ao  to  nave 

l^^th  by  the  help  of  a  deeper  unbelief. 

■ 

^V  1.  I  repeat,  then,  the  doctrine  of  the  reason  Cardinal  Newman 
stated  in  the  October  number  of  this  Revibw  is  precisely  the  doctrine 
on  -which  my  criticism  was  based,  and  it  is  essentially,  iu  the  philo- 
sophical  sense,  a  sceptical  doctrine.  But  let  us  sue  liow  he  formiUates 

[  it.      Here    is  what  may  bo  regarded  as  his  earliest  statement,  with 

It  later  notes  incorporated  : — 
'■  TliMe  i$  no  ii«:t'ssary  connection  between  the  intellectual  and  moral 
inciplos  of  our  nature'  ['Thn:  is,  ns  £oaad  in  individuals,  in  iho  concrete.]  j 
religious  subject.*  we  may  prove  anything  or  overthrow  anytlnng,  and  can 
rire  at  truth  hut  accitleiually,  if  we  merely  inrcstigate  by  what  is  commonly 
i.i.lled  reason*  ['Because  wo  may  bo  reasoning  from  wrong  principles,  principles 
imsuitable  to  the  Buhjcct-matter  reasoned  upon.     Tlina,  tlic  moral  senst^,  or 
''i   •spiritual  discernment'  must  ."iupply  u!»  with  the  assampliona  to  be  used  aa 
^^Mmisscs  in  religious  inquiry.],  whirh  is  in  such  matters  but  ilic  instrument,  at 
^^kt,  in  tho  bands  of  the  logitiujite  judge,  spiritual  diiicernment.* 

r  "Here  is  his  latest  statement,  which  wiU  be  found  in  everything 
material  identical  with  the  earliest : — 


^^Cqo 


''  la  iu  versatility,  its  illinntablQ  range,  its  subtlety,  its  power  of  concan> 
fcting  many  ideas  on  one  j>oiiit.  it  (lh«  reason)  is  for  tlie  *c«]uiaition  of 
lowlvdge  all-important  or  ruthvr  itvcosary,  with  this  drawback,  however, 
in  its  ordinary  use,  th»(  in  every  vxercise  o£  it,  it  depends  for  success  upun  the 
assumption  of  prior  ncls  similar  ru  thut  which  it  has  itself  involved,  and  ihero- 
I'oro  is  reliable  only  conditionally.  Ita  jiroceas  ia  a  passing  from  an  antecedent 
60  a  cioasc<]uent,  and  according  aa  thi;  stnrt  so  i.i  tlie  isstte.  In  the  province  of 
liljiOD,  if  it  he  under  the  Iiajvpy  gnidnnceof  themornl  s?n»e,  and  wltli  teacli- 
rhich  are  not  only  a^funiptirtn-i  i"n  form,  but  certainties,  it  will  arrive  at 
_  iLablo  truth,  and  then  tli<?  hou<:e  i«  at  peace;  but  if  it  be  in  the  hands 
I  ofenemiee,  who  are  under  tlio  delusion  rhnt  its  arbitrar}'  assumptions  are  nelf- 
^^wident  axiotns,  t]ic  reasonintr  will  start  from  false  prcmiases,  and  the  mind  will 
^Hfe  in  a  state  of  melancholy  disorder.     But  in  no  case  need  the  reasoning 

^|P»  "Univenity  Sermons,"  p.  AS.     The  aotcs  Ar«  added,  for  bcM^  as  diswbsre 

^^^iTOttghoul  Uio  volume,  they  sue  »ign)fic«nt  hy  their  very  [imit»tinos.      Tlicy  msj 

ijanlify  ilw  text,  exiilain  x  t«rm  it  a  phraiie,  |>roCpat  iif;»iinit  ■  Kivtm  iiiiurwice  or  mutt ; 

bnt  tbcy  ocTur  uiUier  modify  or  alc«r  the  railic«J  doctrioe.    Ibese  notss  aro  nwdwL  to 

clitci(Ut«  tlte  criticism,  for  uotbing  has  be«n  Dorc  hdpfal  to  it  than  a  iiuiint«  sad  oom> 

ratint  iludy  of  thvm. 
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faculty  iti«lf  be  to  blime  or  rurpoauble,  except  if  vievred  as  idfntinl  wii^ 
the  assumptions  of  whicli  it  ii  tiro  iDstniuiviit.  1  rcptut,  it  is  but  an  laitn. 
metit ;  as  »uch  I  linvc  Ti»wc-d  ir,  and  no  one  but  Dr.  Ftiirbaim  would  bituL» 
does — that  tbcbnd  employ tnctit  cf  a  faculty  wasii  'division,' a  '  contnduikB,' 
imd  '  n  radicul  aotsgonism  oi  □sture,'  and  *  tbo  death  of  tlie  natural  ftvi*4 
a  God."* 

2.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  minute  in  my  criticism,  and  vpx 

lliat  if  reaaon,  "  in  every  exercise  of  it,  depends  for  success  ou  tbe 

assumption  of  prior  acts  similar  to  that  which  it  hu  itself  imolTcd" 

tlien  the  gencais  sod  very  being  of  reason  are  inconceivable,  for  ve 

ar«  lauded  in  tbe  notion  of  an  infinite  scries.  Asto  Hume,  msnvui 

snccession   or  scries   of  "  impressions  and    ideas ;  "  so  to  Newauu, 

reason,  as  mere  faculty  of  reasoning,  is  a  series  of  "  antecedents  toii 

consequents  ; "  the  difficulty  i  n  both  cases  la  the  same,  to  (ind  lioti  tlie 

series  began^nnd  how,  having  begun,  it  has  developed  into  what  it  il 

But  without  ri^orting  lu  minute  analysis,  we  may  begin  with  the  lut 

sentence  of  the  above  (juotntion ;  and  concerning  it,  it  is  enough  to  ur. 

Dr.  Tairbaim  never  said  any  such  thing,  or,  meaning  what  he  did  ud 

does,  could  have  said  it.     His  criticism  referred  not  to  the  emplo^ncst 

of  the  faculty,  but  to  the  doctrine  of  the  faculty,  which  dcterminL-d  iti 

use;  and  this  latest  statement  seems  expressly  designed  to  elucidate  ud 

justify  the  criticism.  For  reason,  as  here  described,  is  condemned,  it 

all  that  concerns  the  higher  pivblems  and  fundamental  vcritiw  of 

thought,  to  incapacity  and  impotence.    It  is  emptied  of  those  cokili* 

tutivc  and  constructive  qualitieB  that  make  it  a  reason,  aud  by  being 

reduced  to  a  mere  ratiocinutive  instrument,  its  very  ability  to  handle 

religious  principles,  even  in  a  ratiocinative  process,  is  denied,    ftf 

the  reaacuiug  process,  to  be  valid,  must  proceed  from  princij>l«s  nlid 

to  the  reason;  but  to  be  so  Talid  they  must  be  more  than  delin^ 

ances  or  assumptions  coming  to  it  ah  txira;  they  must  have  a  root  is 

its  own  nature,  and  be  inseparable  from  the  very  being  of  tboujbi. 

To  use  principles  truly,  one  must  be  able  to  judge  concemiog  (lirir 

truth,  and  how  can  a  reason  truly  and  justly  act,  even  as  a  Bute 

icatrumcnt  of  inference,  on  the  basis  of  premisses  it  neither  finsd, 

nor  framed,  nor  verified,  being  indeed  so  constituted  as  to  be  unble 

to  do  any  one  of  these  things.      Reason,  then,  can   be  ratioriniSite 

only  as  it  is  constitutive ;  we  must  have  truth  of  thought  that  wensji 

know  or  jiOHsess  truth  of  being.     The  getting  of  principles  is  a  nun 

vital  matter  than  the  reasoning  concerning  them,  and  if  the  coc- 

stitntivc  or  formuUtivc  and  dctcrminatire  factor  be   made   not  oatj 

distinct  from,  but  independent  of,  the  dialectic  and  dcdoctivc,  io« 

can    they  ever  be  made  to  agree,   save    by    the  anbordbation  « 

•  CottTEiirDUBT  BBTtew,  pp.  450^60.  A  few  mor*  instucca  Irom  tb«  "  I'mnndj 
Stnnon^"  of  Dr.  Ncwmao's  um  ot  ihv  tvnn  Reuon,  nuy  be  ftdded  to  tboM  Iw  kM  In 
nil  giYea ;  th«y  ought  to  Iw  Btadied  with  tbo  *■  Catht^c  N«t«'*  pp.  tS,  1 4  j  «0-«l.  ( ' : 
fl."..  07.  ;0,  73,  S8,  17fl,  194-195.  2U-2l.->. 
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enslaTemcnt  of  the  one  to  the  other  ?  And  even  then  the^  vrill  not 
agree,  for  the  principles  cannot  signify  the  same  thing  to  faculties 
that  are  not  only  distinct,  but,  as  realized  in  the  living  person,  with- 
out "  necessary  connection."  The  dictate  of  the  conscience  changes 
its  nature  wbcu  it  becomes  the  axiom  of  the  reason  ;  the  "  categori- 
cal imperative '' ceases  to  be  the  Dioment  it  is  translated  into  a 
speculative  or  intellectual  truth.  It  may — it  must — be  true  that  the 
man  who  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  couacience  caonot  reason  rightly  in 
religious  matters;  but  it  is  no  lew  true  that  the  roan  who  doubts 
or  misuses  his  reason  cannot  hear  or  be  enlightened  by  his  conscience. 
The  only  justification  of  Cardinal  Nevrman's  doctrine  would  have 
been  the  reduction  uf  conscience  and  reason  to  a  higher  uuity ;  his 
last  condeinnatioo  is  his  distinction  and  dinsion  of  the  faculties,  for 
it  involves  our  nature  in  a  dualism  which  makes  real  knowlcilge  of 
religious  truth  impossible;  there  is  unity  neither  in  the  raau  who 
knows  nor  in  the  truth  as  known.  For,  make  a  present  of  true  iire- 
miases  to  a  faculty  merely  ratioci native,  and  they  will  be  to  it  ouly  as 
algebraic  symbols,  not  as  truths  of  religion  ;  its  deductive  process  may 
be  correct,  but  it  will  have  no  religious  character.  But  to  a  reason 
without  religioua  cliaraeter,  unable  to  construe  religious  truths  for 
what  they  really  are,  there  can  be  no  legitimate  reasoning  concern  lag 
religion  ;  truth  is  iuacccsHiblc  to  it,  and  tt  is  incompetent  to  the  dis- 
covery and  (Ictcrmi nation  of  truth.  This  is  philosophical  scepticism, 
and  if,  to  avoid  the  logiral  issue,  the  truth  denied  to  the  reason  is 
granted  to  the  conscience,  and  is^  on  its  simple  authority,  to  be 
accepted  as  a  "  magisterial  dictate,"  then  a  "  division,"  or  '*  radical 
antagonism  of  nature,"  is  introduced,  which  is  "  the  death  of  the 
natural  proof"  for  tlie  being  of  a  God,  and  of  all  the  primary  truths 
of  rcligiou.  This,  and  no  other,  was  my  original  criticism  of  Cardinal 

fewman,  and  this,  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  his  latest  statement, 
my  criticism  still. 


IV. 


1.  Now,  this  very  doctrine  of  the  reason,  with  its  varied  limita- 
tions and  applicatious,  is  the  heart  and  essence  of  the  whole  matter ; 

is,  iu  the  proper  philosophical  sense,  both  empirical  and  sceptical. 
i  is  a  doctrine  of  impotence;  the  reason  is  by  its  very  uaturo  dis- 
qualified from  ever  attaining  Ihe  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  ai 
religious ;  it  is  a  doctrine  of  ueseience,  for  ndigiuus  knowledge  is, 
„iiom  its  very  nature,  unable  to  get  within,  niid    be  really  assimilated 

,  a  reason  which  is  a  mere  iufcrcutjal  or  ayllogiatio  instrument. 
Dr.  Newman  is  very  angry  at  my  speaking  uf  hit  "  ultimate  ideas, 
or  the  regulative  principles  of  his  ihouglii,"  or  simply  his  "  under- 
lying philosophy  ;"  and  bo  declares  that  from  "leading  ideas  "  and 
"  Aiudamental   principles  "  he   has  "  all  tlirougb   his  life  shrunk,  u 
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Bopbistical  and  misleading."^  AVell,  it  ni&jr  be  so>  and  if  it  iiio, 
man^  thiags  that  have  been  a  perplexity  to  people  wooU  be 
explained.  But  it  is  possible  that  if  Dr.  Ncvman  bad  bm 
described  as  a  person  ivithout  "fundamental"  or  ''regulative  prjti. 
dplei/'  he  would  hare  been  angner  still,  and  with  more  nun. 
However,  the  matter  need  not  be  any  further  disputed;  what  m 
meant  by  bis  "  underlying  philosophy  *'  is  just  this  doctrine  which 
he  has  anew  stated  and  maintained.  What  was  meant  by  it  u  "i 
regulative  principle  of  hia  thought "  was  that  it  exercised  orer  hii 
mind,  its  dialectic  and  dialectical  method,  precisely  the  sort  trfinJB. 
encc  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  and  illustrate.  Nov,  wliat  { 
Tcntured  to  say  before,  T  am  by  the  new  light  the  more  cmboMeiid 
to  repeat,  that  this  fundamental  principle  determined,  in  a  war  uot 
written  in  the  "Apologia,"  his  whole  inner  history.  He  not  only 
doubted  the  reason,  but  he  mocked  and  scorned  all  who  songbl  to 
enlist  it  in  the  service  of  religion.')'  It  was  to  him'  do  witoeis  or 
oracle  of  Oud,  but  aimply  a  servant,  whose  duty  was  to  obey,  uid 
whose  ouly  virtue  was  obedience.  Here  from  the  critical  year  l^l 
is  a  significant  passage,  cue  out  of  mauy,  illustrative  of  how  liule 
the  empirical  and  iiifitrumcutal  rcasoti,  as  he  concscivcd  it^  had  of 
God,  and  how  litLlc  it  could  find  Him  in  the  Nature  it  was  oiled  ta 
interpret : — 

Tha  whole  rrAmework  of  nature  is  confessedly  a  tin^lie  of  antecedents  md 
dMUttrjuaiits  -,  w«  may  rtfcr  nil  tilings  forwards  to  denigii,  or  baclcwxnh  in  i 
p]iysi(:Hl  cnme.  Lujilnce  is  aaUl  to  Iikto  t:oiiud«red  he  had  a  formuta  whits 
solved  all  tlm  motions  of  th«  solar  system;  ithill  w9  say  th^it  tliOM  mottOH 
came  from  this  fonnula  or  from  a  Divine  Fiat  ?  Sliall  we  have  rsconm  Sm 
oar  theoiy  to  phj'sios  or  to  theology  i  Sliall  ire  aESumo  MaUrr  sad  iCi 
seeeBsaiy  properties  to  be  etemfd,  or  ^tind  uiUi  its  diviae  attributes f  Dw 
the  BUD  shine  to  warm  the  earth,  or  Is  the  earth  warmed  becausp  tiic  am 
shines?  The  one  hypothesis  will  solve  the  phenomena  as  well  as  the  olber. 
Say  not  it  is  but  a  puzzle  id  nrgumeat,  and  no  one  ever  felt  it  in  fact.  Si  iir 
from  it,  I  believe  ttiat  tlio  study  of  Nature,  when  religious  fccliog  b  snf, 
leads  tho  mind,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  awjuicece  in  the  nheistical  ibcocj,  M 
the  simplest  and  easiest  It  is  but  parallol  to  tbat  tendency  in  aoaieradl 
studies,  which  no  one  will  deny,  to  solve  nil  the  phimometm  of  lh«  homtt 
frame  into  material  elements  and  powers,  and  to  dispcnEC  wilh  the  soul,  T* 
tht>3e  who  are  conscious  of  mutter,  but  not  conscions  of  mind,  it  seam  mm 
national  to  relet  all  things  to  o»e  origin,  such  as  tbcy  Icnow,  than  to  oadot 
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f  Sec,  for  cxutipk.  sa  n^^l^iiii^  tlic  pnucifilea  of  Iho 
t«n)[iOTary  mind  ap<1  lituTntnrti,  Uic  fvllowiug  Jicuys  :— "  InUwluotioD  of  l^atioTiiliitK 
Friscii'Ii.*  iuto  Rcwitlvd  Rdigit^a"  ils:}.')).  This  U  practically  a  review,  Url  mA 
"■■■vmi'A'.ht^tic.  ('f  Jncolt  .:\Mn)tt  And  Thitmaa  KrskJne  of  LiaiAtbea.  "A^unoUol 
<ti0D  "  ^1838);  "  Miliiuui'o  View  of  Christisui^]'"  11841),  »  roTiewof  Im  "niii* 
■out  anil  iiuiidigiis  "  Bistonr;  "  lYitate  JudgmMit  "  (ISll  i.  i'lij*  Uttvr  <•,  m 
ilur,  iiutruvti\'u  SDiI  wuggcstivo,  Tlicao  ara  rapriatcd  in  the  "  Easy*,  Cntial 
Utoricsl."  Another  aiT?  even  more  illiiAtntive  y^i^r  is  "1lu-  TiuuKurUi 
^■loom  " :  in  ''  DiicuBsions  and  ArsunibiiU, "  art.  iv.  This  coatsitis  the  Umtt 
■  of  "Cstholicos''  against  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Brongham. 


ifl 


hot  oM 


Tu  tills  fOMBgev  vkn  itiUBiLiU  aad  wr{«ae«t  w  ftKil:*  l«4|M 
resnlu  of  dhe  implied  fUoaoflij  oT  Mud,  tlw  attilvkit  ^^f  \h^  \»^ 
tecttui  septic  n  ■dmiraMy  st^ed ;  cttber  Ahcnutsivv  it  <x4MrMUMl 
tq  mson,  tkmgk  the  DTKattTe  ts  rfttWr  t^  non  ivutvuikut.  If 
reatott  stuKb  alone,  tbe  condonoa  viU  le  awcwow^  tl  i>  mU  * 
mmtter  of  feeling  or  faith  ;  if  it  be  xwaj,  "  Uio  •twljr  of  iMturt^  "*  «Ul 
lead  to  acqnieaoence  "  ia  the  atbeistlc«l  tlieojr^  ;  ^  if  it  bo  (uwmtt,  Ibv 
refereooe  will  be  to  the  beiug  of  God  Dr.  Mcwhirb  rWwhtTP 
quotes  a  doctrine  which  Ilttmc"  has  well  propoutiilnl,"  ilioujuh  \w  i\\\\ 
it  bat  "in  irony": — "Oor  most  holy  reti^iou  tii  fiuiiuloi)  uii  /tii/A, 
not  on  reason.*'  t  The  irooy  of  Hume  is  the  (ood  fktih  itf  Ntmntait  j 
vhile  their  creeds  so  differ,  tlicir  phitosopMea  aii  a^nit^  (tml  if  \\\tt 
sceptic  had  ever  attempted  an  apology  Fur  rrli|;[oi),  lio  woulil  Imvtt 
mailc  it  in  the  manner  mid  on  the  linos  uiid  with  nil  tlio  itnpliriiliH 
and  iofcrcnces  of  the  Catholic. 

2.  Naturc^thciij  had  not  simply  to  the  logical  and  jiirermitlnl  rostnii^ 
bat,  even  so  far  as  he  allowed  it,  to  the  conitnu'tivc  anil  liiterprntalivp, 
no  necessary  tbclstic  mciiniug.  At  ho  hiiiiHcIf  mtyt,  "  'I'uku  llm 
system  of  nature  by  itself,  detached  iVom  Uio  aiioino  of  rnlltfinu.  aMil 
I  am  williug  to  confciw — nay,  I  have  l»cen  exprmily  iiruhiK— llmt  It 
docs  not  force  us  to  take  it  for  mortt  than  a  »yUu»,"\  \V\uu\oe, 
now,  the  axioms  of  relitfion  vhicli  wcro  nooded  lo  luaku  our  vUw  of 
nature  theistic  ?  As  they  had  \ui  KDjiitid  in  Iho  ruavm,  tbny  bad  (9 
be  given — i.e.,  received  uu  the  niiihorily  ititbrr  of  vuhuAonem  t/f  of 
rerclation.  If  it  accepted  their  dirtu,  it  was  n\\%\iM%  \  If  it  «M 
without  or  avene  to  them,  it  was  atheiitk.  This  U  llui  thasU  (if  tht 
most  remarkable  of  hit  "  L'uircnwty  Mvmona } ''  it  i\»m*»  *Mi  in  kU 
account  of  what  be  ealla  tli«  I>iriuJly  vf  Traiflitf'^Mry  Itvligfa/M, 
which  explains  what  i*  inui  U  t^  flflOM  itlOtm  if  lU  MM 
having  had  "more  or  Irm  tb«  guidmm  t4  IfB^llfM^  W  liiMw 
to  those  interna]  notiooa  tjf  rJKbt  mmJ  wnwf  wlihi  tit*  M|4/U 
has  put  into  the  Jwtft  «f  mA  hl^try«ll "]  il  %f$mH  Um 
ioatructively    b    U*   AoeUlm    $i    ffMi   JMljMWll/    witm    p9$' 
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Tincc  he  dt-fiiics  ns  being  to  exercise  itself  upon  thi«  simple  quei> 
tion,  "What  and  where  is  the  Church?"  Wc  are  not  tolliinkof 
gaining  religious  troth  for  ourselves  by  our  "  imi-atc  exaojiuation," 
but  ought  only  to  asU,  "Who  is  God's  prophet^  and  where?  Who 
is  to  be  coQ&idered  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Chnrch?"  *  It  obtained  its  perfect  and  logical  expression  in  iht 
argument  which  proved  an  infalliLilc  authority  necessary  slikc  to 
the  being  of  rcligiou  aud  the  Church  : — f 

"  As  th«  cueiice  of  nil  religion  is  authority  and  obe'1ienc«,  to  ih*  dutinctiea 
between  nnturnl  religion  and  roveflled  lies  in  lbi»,  thni  the  one  ha?  a  giibj^c- 
tivo  authority  and  tli«  other  an  objeclirc.  Kevelation  conBista  in  ihanisni- 
ftitlRtion  of  cliv  luvisiblo  Divinu  Power,  or  io  the  rubstitulioo  of  tJie  miocgf 
n  LawgivLT  for  the  voice  of  coii8citncc.  The  supremacy  of  conscieBce  i*  tbt 
eseenoe  of  natural  rultgion  :  the  supremacy  of  Apostle,  or  Pope,  or  Cbarcb,or 
Bishop,  15  the  essence  of  revealed  ;  nod  when  such  external  Authority  is  uka 
away,  the  mind  TuIIa  hacV  ngnm  upon  thut  inwurd  guide  which  it  pooHMul 
even  before  Revelntion  wna  vouchsafed.  Thus,  what  codsckum  is  in  ike 
ayfitem  of  nntore,  such  is  the  voi<:e  of  Scripture,  or  of  ihe  Church,  or  of  ifc 
IToIy  See.  as  we  miiy  dettfrmine  it,  in  the  system  of  Revelation.  Il  au^hi! 
ohjoctcfl,  indeed,  that  conscience  is  not  infallible  ;  it  is  true,  but  atill  it  arrtr 
to  be  obeyed.  And  this  is  just  the  proroftative  wl.ich  conlrorersialiKa  vi^ 
to  Ihe  See  of  St,  I'eter  ;  it  is  not  in  all  csiaes  tnfallible,  it  nwy  err  b«yoitd  in 
special  province,  but  it  1ms  ever  in  all  cases  a  claim  on  our  obedleDc*."}        i 

Now,  these  are  only  the  logical  sequences  in  the  process  vhirli 
compelled  Dr.  Newman  to  hold  Catholicism  and  Atheism  the  on!; 
real  alternatives  ;  but  the  compulsion  came  at  every  point  from  vbicli 
he  must  allow  me  to  call  his  "  underlying  philosophy/'  or  simply, 
hia  doctrine  which  made  the  reason  a  mere  ratiocinative  faculty  or 
deductive  inatnimtnt,  by  nature  void  of  God,  and  never  able  to  koo* 
him  directly  or  for  itself,^  Its  knowledge  of  religion  being  alwirj 
indirect  and  inferential,  "on  grounds  given/'  the  supreme  difficulty 
was  with  "  the  grounds/'  how  to  get  them,  then  how  to  have  tlita 
acceptedj  ratified,  and  obeyed.  They  were  always  giving  way  beneitli 
analysis,  or  being  departed  from,  or  being  superseded  by  "false," or 
"  wrong,"  or  "  secular  "  premisses,  whicb  indeed  ever  seemed  to  be 
more  easy  of  acceptance  than  the  religious  :  iu  short,  his  prindplaof 
rea»ouing  had  no  organic  connexion  with  the  principles  of  knovled;e 
or  reason.  Ileason  to  him  had  so  little  iu  it  of  ihe  truth  that  it  sij 
as  ready  to  become  the  instrument  of  "  the  false  praphet "  as  of  tbt 
true  ;  to  speak  for  tbc  one  was  as  congenial  to  its  nature  as  to  spui 
for  the  other.      And  so  its  natural  inability  was  the  source  aodbsBi 

"  Euwya  Critiod  aad  Historical,"  vol.  EL  ppi  3S1* 
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of  its  historical  hostility  to  religion ;  the  more  it  was  degraded  into 
an  instrument,  the  more  it  revenged  its  degradation  by  becoming 
Tiastabic,  intractable,  inimical.  The  more  critic»l,  "  aggressive/'  or 
"  captious "  the  reason  became,  the  more  imperial  had  to  become 
the  authority  which  supplied  it  with  the  "  awumplions  "  or  "  axioms 
of  religion ; "  and,  as  was  inevitable,  the  more  imperions  the 
authority  grew,  the  more  "  rebellious  "  grew  the  reason.  The  result 
was  the  one  he  has  so  well  described  iu  the  now  classic  passage : 
"  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  medium  iu  true 
philosopliy  between  Atheism  and  Catholicity."*  Bnt  it  was  the 
philosophy  that  did  it  all,  and  on  its  truth  dc|]cuds  the  validity  of 
the  concluaiou.  'Where  reason  is  conceived  aa  a  mere  instrament, 
so  by  nature  without  the  knowledge  of  God  that  all  it  ever  knows  or 
determines  concerning  Him  must  proceed  from  prinniplcH  given  "on 
the  simple  word  of  the  Divine  Informant/'  named  now  Conscience, 
and  now  Tradition  or  the  Church,  then  the  alternatives — absolute 
authority  or  alKolute  negation — are  inexorable.  Nay,  morOj  this 
doctrine,  as  is  so  well  illiiHtrated  by  his  latest  utterance,  vith  its 
despair  of  alt  secular  forces  and  liis  blind  hope  in  ecclesiastical, 
is  doubly  determinative  :  it  yields  the  theory,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
Church,  and,  on  tlie  other  of  "  the  False  Prophet,"  or  "  bnman 
society/'  by  whose  action  "  error  spreads  and  becomes  an  authority." 
The  subjective  is  reflected  in  an  objective  dualism  ;  the  authorita. 
tive  Church  has  its  counterpart  and  contradiction  in  the  authorita- 
tive world  ;  each  succeeds  as  it  has  its  premisses  or  assumptions 
accepted  by  the  reason,  as  data  for  reasoning.  And  thus  the  notion 
tbat  lo»cs  the  immanence  of  God  from  the  reason,  loses  the  active 
presence  of  God  from  the  collective  history  and  society  of  man. 
Hie  scepticism  of  the  theory  on  its  subjective  side  has  its  correlative 
in  the  false  aupematuralism  of  the  objective ;  to  dispossess  reason  of 
its  divine  contents  is  to  deprive  man,  in  his  concrete  historical  being, 
of  the  natural  presence  and  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  limit  (Jod'a 
action  and  activity  to  menus  that  are  all  the  more  mechanical  that 
they  are  conceived  and  described  as  supernatural. 

v. 

1.  So  far  we  hare  been  concerned  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Reason 
— first  in  its  intrinsic,  and  next  in  what  may  be  termed  its  biographi- 
cal significance  ;  now  we  must  look  at  it  in  Its  dialectic  or  apologetic. 
Cardinal  Newman  has  of  course  challenged  my  interpretation  of 
the  "  Grammar  of  Awent/'  and  Dr.  Barry  thinks  it  "  wanting  iu 
insigbt/'  and  "decidedly,  though  not  iutentioQally,  unjust,"  due 
to  my  not  having  thrown  myself  "  into  the  spirit  of  the  work,"  ox 
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*'  Tieircd  it  from  within."  Now,  it  was  bed 
criticised  from  the  moat  internal  of  all  staiidpoii 
that  the  criticiani  was  what  it  was.  The  work  t 
ikloiie;  it  were  simply  unintelligibie  to  the  ma^ 
the  writer  and  his  historj.  It  is,  in.  a  far  deepe^ 
that  bears  thn  title,  an  "Apologia  pro  Vita  Saa^ 
able  for  what  it  docs  not  as  for  what  it  doea  stal 
holds  the  place  in  Newman's  collective  works  thi 
in  Mill's.  In  the  latter,  MilE  applie!^  his  mctt 
the  discover)'  and  determination  of  truth;  in  the  "" 
usea  his  philosophical  doctrine  to  explain  and  t^ 
that  involve  and  justify  religions  belief.  He  , 
object  as  not  "  to  set  forth  the  argnmcnts  which 
of  certain  doctrines^ "  but  to  investigate  what  it  J 
what  the  mind  does,  what  it  contemplates,  whea 
faith."*  But  he  confesses  that  to  show  what  if 
measure,  to  show  "  why  we  believe ; "  the  one  probl 
other  in  its  moat  radical  form.  Now,  the  arguuj 
and  in  all  its  stages,  rcposcii  on  Cardinal  NewmaiX 
of  the  reason  ;  its  inability  to  be  more  or  other  thai 
is  the  keynote  of  the  bouk.  Keasou  is  to  hita 
one  who  reasons  is  his  own  centre ;  and  no  ex^ 
8  common  measure  of  minds  can  ruvenic  this  trl 
"  first  principles/*  or  "  the  propositions  widi  whti 
iug  on  any  given  subject- matter,"  he  says — 

"  Sometimes  our  trust  in  our  powers  of  rcnaoninj 
our  implicil  aaBc-ni  to  their  teliing  truly — is  treated  al 
wc  cannot  properly  he  said  to  have  any  Imat  in  thcmi 
we  trust  in  piulicular  acts  of  memory  and  reasoning.  I 
a  yesterday,  »ncl  tliut  we  did  tliift  or  that  iu  it;  we  aS 
six  ia  eighteen,  niul  that  tlie  di;igori«!  of  a  !»4iiare  i»  la) 
fur  as  tins  wc  may  he  wiid  to  trust,  the  tricii(al  uct  hy  l 
niuienL  in  verified;  but  in  doing  ho  we  imply  no  ri 
power  or  faculty,  or  of  any  capability  or  oQection  \ 
above  tim  particular-  act.  Wu  know,  indeed,  that  we  \ 
we  remvmber,  ns  we  know  we  have  a  faculty  by  whi 
i;ain  this  knowledge  by  Abstraction  or  inference  from; 
by  direct  experience.  N'or  do  we  trust  in  the  faculty 
as  Bucb,  even  aJicr  tlint  wo  have  inferred  its  existence 
inaccurnti.^,  nor  do  we  invariably  assent  to  them."  ^      { 

Now,  it  were  a  carious  point  to  determine  | 
ticular  act "  is  possible  without  trust  of  the  fac 
If  wc  know  a  given  act  to  be  true,  wc  must  harfl 
it  is  through  the  truthfulness  of  the  faculty  tha 
or  truth  of  its  "  particular  acts."    Hut  the  signi 


•  •■OraniniArof  Amnt,  '  p.  U9. 
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does  not  lie  in  its  inooDsUtencies,  but  in  its  pusitirc  doctrine. 
Beaaon  is  but  an  iustnimeDt,  a  faculty  of  reasoning,  trustworttiy  in 
particular  acts,  not  trustworthy  throughout.  Being  so  rcatrictcd  a 
faculty,  we  owe  to  it  Uttlc,  not  even  the  knowledge  "  that  tlierc  arc 
things  existing  external  to  ourselrcs."  That  is  due  to  "  an  instinct  " 
which  we  have  in  common  with  "  the  brut*  creation,**  and  "  the  gift 
of  reason  is  not  a  conditiou  of  its  existence/'*  As  with  the  belief  iu 
an  external  world,  so  with  the  belief  in  God  ;  reason  has  nothing  to 
do  with  either.  "We  begin  to  learn  about  God  from  conscience." f 
"  Now  certainly  the  thought  of  God,  as  tbcista  entertain  it,  is  not 
gained  by  an  instinctive  a&tociation  of  His  presence  with  any  eensible 
phenomena;  hut  the  office  which  the  scnscR  directly  fnl61  as  regards 
creation,  that  devolves  directly  on  certain  of  our  mental  phenomena 
as  regards  the  Creator.  Those  phenomena  are  found  in  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation.'^  ^ 

2.  Here,  then,  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  impotent  and  instru- 
mental reason,  which  can  never  get  to  God,  and  is  to  be  trusted  only 
in  '^ particular  acts ;"  and,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  capable  and  authori- 
tative conscience,  iu  which  God  directly  is,  and  which  is  to  be 
implicitly  obeyed.  And  this  dualism  penetrates  and  pervades 
the  whole  book;  its  argument  may  be  said  to  be  its  logical 
articulation.  It  is  expressed  in  the  distinctions  between  "  no- 
tional and  real  apprehension/''  "  notioual  and  real  assent,"  and 
between  "  inference  and  assent,"  and  it  underlies  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  "  illative  sense."  $  That  doctrine  means  that 
religion  can  never  be  handled  on  universal  principles  by  a  reason 
that  may  truly  be  termed  universal,  but  must  be  left  to  the  man 
so  compacted  of  conscience  and  imagination  as  to  have  a  sense  for 
religion  and  for  the  determination  of  religious  questions.  If  the 
idea  of  the  reason  had  been  larger  and  worthier,  or  if  the  relation 
between  the  reason  and  the  conscience  had  been  more  organically 
conceived,  so  that  the  two  had  appeared  as  a  unity,  the  whole  argu- 
mentative structure,  and  the  principles  ou  which  it  is  built,  would  have 
been  diOereut.  As  it  is,  religion  uetcr  gets  inside  the  reason,  uor 
the  reaaou  inside  religion.  They  are  but  formally  related,  never 
really  or  vitally  connected.  Dr.  Newman  may  have  a  perfect  right 
to  limit  the  proriuce  aud  dcBue  the  idea  of  reason  iu  his  own  way ; 
hut  then,  the  exercise  of  the  right  has  laid  him  open  to  a  criticism 
which  apparently  he  has  not  understood,  and  which  certainty  be  has 
said  nothing  to  invalidate.  If  the  reason  plays  no  part  iu  the  genesis  of 
the  idea  of  God,  it  can  play  no  part  in   its  proof;  but  this   position 


ff  »  "  firwnmir  of  Assent,"  pp.  61.  62.  t  IWd.  p.  63.  i  IbiX  i.ii.  103, 104. 

S  It  Is  iiu|ioasiliLo  to  siuiimArizc  fcore,  or  illiiitraitv  in  n««il«^  detail,  the  aignilioMit 
poBJtiau  in  tbo  cliAptcn  oq  Anvat,  Certitude,  lufcrcuce,  and  tlie  UUtivo  Soon: 
all  cpportnnity-  of  dcrrloiiiriK  their  metaphysical  basij,  aad  iliuatratiDg  ltd  beariug  on  tike 
argomout,  may  yet  hv  fiLrntaued. 
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iorolvca  tbe  coDverae  ;  the  idea  of  God  and  the  proofs  of  His  hci^g 
can  ncrcr  be  real  pu»scssiuuK  of  the  reanoo.  lliey  remain  vithout  it, 
grounds  or  premisses  for  its  dialectical  exercise ;  they  do  uol  live  within 
it,  principles  and  laws  of  its  very  life.  The  philosophy  that  to 
construes  the  reason  as  to  involve  these  consequences  is  sceptical; 
and  this  is  the  philoeophy  of  "The  Grammar  of  Assent." 


vt. 

But  vhat  significance  has  this  extended  critictBm  of  Cardinal 
Newman?  Dr.  Barrj'  has  varned  me  not  to  identify  him  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  for  it  cannot  he  identified  vith  "any  indiridaal 
genius  howerer  great."  *  I  never  did  nor  ever  meant  so  to 
identify  him.  The  Catholic  Church  is  greater  than  any  theologian, 
but  a  theologian  may  also  be  greater  than  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Fathers  do  not  belong  to  Rome,  but  to  Christendom.  Rome 
may  have  been  in  them,  but  more  than  Rome  was  there,  elements 
larger  and  richer  than  she  was  able  to  assimilate.  The  earlier  Greek 
Fathers  had  a  nobler  catholicity  than  she  has  reached  ;  the  men  of  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Greek  Church  had  another  and  more  gencroas 
anthropology,  a  freer  and  loftier  ccclesiotogy  than  hers.  Augustine, 
too,  was  greater  than  Catholicism,  for  while  its  developments  have 
done  the  amplest  justice  to  his  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  they  have 
failed  to  do  equal  justice  to  his  theological.  The  of&ctal  theology  of 
llome  has  more  semi-relagiaa  tbau  Augustinian  element!) ;  the 
Aug&hui^  Confession  e\pres»es  in  its  doctrine  of  sin  more  truly  and 
nearly  the  mind  of  Angastine  than  the  Tridentiue  Canons ;  and 
Calvin  is  a  better  and  more  faithful  exponent  of  him  than  either 
£eUarmtue  or  I'etavius.  Tbe  Schoolmen,  too,  are  in  many  ways 
ours :  they  are,  in  the  widest  sense,  Catholic  divines :  the  exclusive 
property  of  no  Church,  but  the  common  possession  of  all.  Nor 
would  I  identify  too  closely  any  modern  ofQeial  or  apologetic  diriae 
with  Catholicism.  It  has  its  own  history  of  variations,  and  it  would 
be  no  grateful  task  to  write  it.  Tiic  distinction  between  R^imc  aad 
Cardinal  Kewmau  was  an  explicit  poiut  in  my  criticism,  necessary 
indeed  to  its  force,  and  emphasized  by  the  contrast  between  the 
causes  of  the  Catholic  revival  in  Eughiiid  and  on  the  Continent. 
But  he  was  selected  as  the  leader  and  representative  of  that  revii'sl 
in  the  special  form  it  here  assumed — its  real  author  and  true 
embodiment,  the  man  without  whom  it  either  would  not  have  been, 
or  could  not  have  been  what  it  waa.  If  it  is  to  be  understood  and 
critically  afipraiiied,  it  must  he  through  the  man  that  made  it.     The 

•  C*hiTEiiroiiJinv  IEevikw.  Xovomber,  p.  662.     There  are  icMy  thiun  inhup«per 

'hich  T  CJinnot  rticcc]it,  whctlicr  u  reprcaonting  my  position,  or  iu  ike  reply  to  what  it  is 

■Dpliaiied  to  txs.    In  tlic  rvmarkN,  for  oxitinplt!  {■py.  STO-'I'l),  on  tbe  mnJkl  and  txictrnxt 


which  T  CJinnot  rticcc]it,  whctlicr  u  reprcaonting  my  position,  or  iu  the 

■Dpliaiied  to  txs.    In  tlic  rvmarkN,  for  oxitinplt!  4p)>.  STO-'I'l),  on  tbe  pi 

between  Newmnn  .\tiil  Kunt,  he  liuunEtc  niiupprcliciLdra  Kaati  piNBtioo,  and, 
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causes  and  influences  fbat  determined  his  mind  belong,  as  it  were, 
to  its  Terj-  essence — help  us  to  see  what  meaniDg  and  worth  it  lias 
for  the  spirit  and  thought  of  our  time.  He  has  told  us  by  act  and 
speech,  iu  every  variety  of  subtle  argument  and  eloqueut  phrase,  that 
Catholicisin  Is  the  outy  secure  and  open  faavea  for  thu  doubt-drivea 
aud  storm-tossed  soul,  that  without  it  the  faith  aud  hope  of  the 
Christiau  ceulurtes  must  be  eugulphed  by  the  risiug  tides  of  ucgatiuu 
aud  godlessncsa  ;  but  wbcu  wc  examine  thu  reasons  of  liis  act  and  his 
peculiar  speech,  the  bases  of  his  argument  and  apologies,  we  find  that 
they  proceed  from  as  dixp  a  scepticism  as  tlic  one  be  invites  us  to 
escape.  Ho  has  lost  Gud  out  uf  the  reason  and  the  realm  of  the 
reasonable,  aud  thin  ks  He  is  tu  l>c  got  back  only  as  a  Dem  ex  machind. 
To  build  a  supcrtiatura]  faith  on  a  natural  iuipotcuce  seems  to  us  a 
suicidal  proceeding.  We  prefer  to  find  God  where  be  has  not  found 
Him,  and  build  faith  on  the  sanity  of  a  human  rcaiion  which  is  full 
of  God  and  akin  to  the  divine. 

ni. 

But  now  we  are  glad  to  escape  from  the  ungracious  work  of 
analysis  ami  cricicism  to  freer  aud  nobler  fields  of  discussion.  The 
questions  which  Dr.  Harry  has  raised  aud  so  ably  handled  desenre  a 
fdUer  treatment  than  is  here  (>ossible;  but  this  paper  must  not  close 
without  an  attempt  to  meet  the  ditTicultics  started  by  so  frank  and 
courteous  on  opponent.  These  may  be  reduced  to  two  points :  the 
relation,  tirst,  of  the  Church  or  Churclics  to  religion;  aud  next,  of 
authority  to  religion,  on  the  one  baud,  and  to  reason,  on  the 
other. 

1-  Dr.  Barry  criticizes  severely  some  remarks  of  mine  as  to  the 
Churches,  and  the  idea  of  the  Church."  Wc  differ  here  indeed 
radically.  To  him  the  Church  is  equivalent  to  religion,  co-eitenaiFO 
and  identical  with  it;  to  me,  whether  it  be  conceived  as  one  or  as  a 
multitude,  it  is  but  a  means  or  agency  for  the  realization  of  religion, 
to  be  judged  by  its  character  as  means  and  its  relation  to  its  end. 
He  says :  "  The  Chfislian  religion,  as  hitherto  coDceivcd,  has  been 

t whatever  else  you  please,  but  certainly  an  organixed  system  of 
teaching,  OQC  Church  or  a  hundred  Churches,  but  always  a  body 
requiriog  from  its  members  submission  to  Articles,  or  to  the  Bible  as 
■  I>r.  Barry  is  to«  hononmbls  n  critic  wilfoUy  to  mlsrapfcwnt  the  ouui  he  critifiLu*. 
biit  Itere  is  im  Admirable  cxMnE>l(!  oT  the  art  of  coatrorcnint  qmoUitiOD.  He  reprr. 
s«ota  ma  (p.  (l.W)  a*  aaj-iii); — "Thai  religiuo  ii>n»t  W  cniii[ici|>«to<I  from  tk« 
cborelira,  linw  theae  luive,  ou  tbe  wliolv,  '  bocomv  Bimplv  ttu:  crnuL  irivligiuii*  of  inati- 
tutioni,miacbiovot)i  in  the  very  dfgrco  «(  Iheir  [mwtr.'^'  >'owlioreistbt.T4tl)i.-rtacoe 
onKJnAl  of  tbia  rMh  nml  atrocioa*  dclivbrance :— "  The  Churches  arc  tbe  ineuu^  but 
Rcrigioti  ia  tlia  md  \  ami  if  thuv,  iuiUui't  o(  licinc  wdl  content  to  be  and  to  be  held 
meau,  gwod  iu  the  il«|:nM)  of  their  tltnan  and  effioiont-y,  nvaril  .-iimI  uif"  tliotnwlTei 
oat  as  entia,  then  tliev  liecoiuc  simplr  th«  most  irreligintu  of  institutiuDS,  tniacfaievoiu 
io  the  very  de^rve  of  tieir  power."    ICos(ii;mi-o«ak¥  Ukyikk-,  Mtwdi,  ISSI,  p.  364. ) 
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cutting  short  disputes  by  virtue  of  its  inspiration."  '  The  Christitn 
religion  may  indeed  be  so  conceived,  bnt  not  the  rclipon  of  Christ. 
The  Churches  hnrc  given  the  former  historical  beings  but  they  hare 
been  ouly  attempts  at  the  latter.  Here,  if  anywhere,  "  the  best  is 
yet  to  be  ; "  the  conditions  of  realization,  rather  than  the  realization 
itself,  arc  in  process  of  beconuDg.  In  the  New  Testament  no  two 
ideas  arc  more  distinct  than  those  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of 
God,  and  of  the  Church ;  they  diSer  not  only  formally,  but  materially. 
The  one  is  the  idea  Jesus  most  loves  to  state  and  to  explain,  tliat  he 
has  iuo8t  often  and  variously  illustrated  by  metaphor  and  parable,  that 
He  has  steeped  in  the  most  august  asaociatioos,  made  glorious  to  hope, 
beaulirul  liy  its  promises,  aTFful  by  it«  throatcuings ;  the  other  lie  has 
but  tiivicc  expressed,  once  in  a  casual  way,  and  once  solemnly  in  the 
address  to  Pclcr,  yet  in  wonls  that  almost  seem  chosen  with  the  view 
of  accentuating  its  dinercnco  from  the  Kingdom.  He  builds  the 
Church,  but  He  founds  the  Kingdom  ;  huiiian  agency  may  help 
in  the  uue,  but  He  alone  is  active  iu  the  other.  The  apostles  plant 
churches,  but  not  Uitigtliums;  they  ordain  elders,  but  do  not  anoint 
kings.  The  Kingdom  h  universal,  ethical,  ideal,  invisible,  vhat 
already  is,  yet  what  is  still  to  be.  Men  are  to  come  from  the  E«t 
and  West,  and  are  to  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  iu 
the  Kingdom  of  God;  the  littlo  child  is  in  it  as  well  as  the  grown 
man ;  the  publican  and  sinner  may  enter  before  the  Pharisee  or 
Scribe.  It  is  the  posscssiou  of  the  poor  iu  spirit  aud  the  percecuted ; 
it  is  rightcuusucss,  joy,  peace  iu  the  Holy  Ghost  ;t  it  is  inner,  abides 
within  men — Is  outer,  working  secretly  like  the  leaveu  bidden  iu  the 
meal ;  it  is  here  and  now,  yet  men  are  to  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come." 
It  ever  moves  iu  a  circle  of  ideas  that  imply  the  sole  sovereignly 
of  God,  the  sphere  where  He  reigns  and  men  obey,  and  His 
rewards  are  uoto  the  meek  aud  the  obedient.  But  to  all  this  the 
idea  of  the  Church  stauds  iu  contrast :  it  is  vast,  visible,  instru- 
mental, the  scene  of  varied  human  activities  aud  agencie»— a  society 
men  may  constitute,  order^  and  odmiuistcr.  The  Church  is  a  body, 
a  building,  a  community.  There  are  many  churches;  each  ci^  may 
have  one  or  several ;  iu  them  differences  may  emerge  and  disputes 
rage ;  man  may  rule  or  be  ruled,  excommunicate  or  be  excom* 
municated.  The  Church  waa  the  favourite  apostolic  idea,  as  the 
Kingdom  was  Christ's;  while  He  founded  the  Kingdom,  the  Apostles 
planted,  not  a  Church,  but  churches.  And  while  these  were  the 
means,  Christ's  was  the  end;  the  Kingdom  was  the  religion,  but  the 
chiirchcH  the  method  of  its  realization.  It  is  on  eternal  ideal,  ever 
in  process  of  embodiment,  doing  its  work  by  virtue  alike  of  the 
immanence  which  makes  it  everywhere  present  and  activOi  awl  of  the 
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ransccndence  which  makes  it  a  goal  to  be  ever  npproachcctf  yet 
levcr  reached ;  they  are  historical  facts  and  factors,  working  in  the 
interests  and  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal,  creating  the  conditions 
needed  for  it,  exhibiting  tlie  suceeaaiTc  and  progressive  attempts  at 
its  achievement.  To  identify  the  churches  with  the  religion  is  to 
>mmit  a  blunder  of  the  first  order;  it  is  to  lose  the  ideal  of  Jesns, 
materialinc  the  spiritual,  to  reduce  to  the  forms  of  space  and  con- 
fine witliiu  the  limits  of  time  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.  Such  a 
view  may  be  false — that  has  yet  to  be  proved  ;  but  its  idea  of 
religion,  its  work  and  possibilities,  are  sublime  enough  to  stand  with- 
out shame  iu  the  presence  of  the  most  exalted  doctrine  of  historical 
Christianity  ;  and  it  does  not  lie  open  to  Dr.  Barry's  criticism — nay, 
it  dcpri%'es  it  of  all  its  relevance.  Means  that  become  ends  are  mis- 
diicvous  ;  churches  may  claim  to  be  "  the  Christian  religion,"  but 
we  cannot  allow  them  to  be  the  religion  of  Christ. 

2.  Bnt  the  other  is  the  greater  and  graver  fiueation :  How  does 
authority  stand  related  on  the  one  hand  to  religion^  and  on  the 
other  to  reason  ?  Dr.  Barry  says  that  I  have  made  ou  assault 
"  upon  authority  itself,  considered  as  the  basis  of  revealed  religion." 
And  he  argues,  in  effect,  tlms :  *  If  you  ailmit  the  authority  of  Christ, 
70U  admit  in  principle  the  very  thing  you  have  been  contending 
against.  "  There  is  no  argument  against  an  infallible  Charch  that 
may  not  be  directly  turned  against  a  visible  Christ."  "  If  a  dramatic 
Church  is  unreasonable,  a  dogmatic  or  inspired  Christ  is  un- 
nccessary.^'  *  Yonr  position,  therefore,  is  illogical,  and  from  it  there 
are  only  two  logical  issues:  e'tthtr  maintain  your  polemic  ngalust 
authority  as  embodied  iu  Itomc,  and  reduce  it  to  coasistency  and 
completeness  by  denying  tlic  authority  of  Christ ;  or,  maintain  the 
:iiithority  of  Christ,  and  follow  the  principle  to  its  legitimate  and 
complete  and  most  august  expression  iu  the  Church  of  Home.  This 
is  a  fair  argumentum  ad  hominem,  and  deserves  careful  and  dispassionate 
_dtscuB8ion. 

(i.)  The  whole  argument  is  vitiated  by  an  initial  assutnption — this, 
xz.,  that  ihe  two  authorities  arc  iu  nature  and  quality  identical 
and  equivalent.  ^Vhile  in  Iwth  cases  the  one  word  is  used,  it  ex- 
presses two  distinct  and  even  opposed  notions.  There  is  no  sense  in 
which  Borne  is  an  authority  that  Christ  is  one ;  and  no  sense  in 
which  Christ  is  an  authority  that  Komc  is  one.  He  is  an  authority 
io  the  sense  that  conscience  ia;  it  is  an  authority  in  the  sense  that 
the  law  and  the  legislature  are  authorities.  His  is  personal,  moral. 
Jiving  ;  its  is  organized,  definitive,  determinative,  administrative.  The 
authority  which  springs  from  a  person,  and  is  exercised  through 
conscience,  is  the  basis  of  freedom  ;  but  the  authority  of  a  judicial 
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tribonal  or  determinatiTe  conclave  is  its  limitation  or  eren  abraga- 
tion.  The  cue  preseuts  matter  for  interprotation  and  belief,  bnt  tlir 
other  decides  what  is  to  be  )>eUeTed.  and  in  what  seose.  Thr 
attribute  or  CMential  characteristic  of  Chritt's  authority  b&  ei- 
ercised  and  accepted  itt  SoTcreignty,  hat  the  attribute  and  notf 
of  the  papal  authority  is  lufallihUity.  CIiri»t  is  not  infaUililr 
iu  the  papal  sense,  and  the  papal  is  not  sovereign  in  the  m&k 
predicated  of  Christ.  Christ  defines  no  dt^tnn,  formoiate*  do 
rir  ailholrd  judgment  concerning  the  mode  in  which  his  ova 
person  and  the  relation  of  the  two  natures  must  be  oonceired,  oi 
concerning  the  rank  and  conception  of  his  mother,  or  indeed  on  ur 
of  those  things  on  which  Home  has  most  authoritatively  spoken: 
while  the  methods  of  Home  in  euforcing  her  decrees  are  tboae  of  & 
legal  or  judicial  or  institutional  aovereignty.  So  absolute  is  di« 
difference  and  so  emphatic  the  contrast  between  the  two  aatborities 
that  we  may  say,  to  allow  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  is  to  disallow  die 
infallibility  of  Rome,  and  to  adopt  the  latter  is  to  exchange  & 
moral  snpremacy,  which  permits  no  secular  expediencies  or  diplo- 
macies, for  one  legal  and  deliberative,  which  mnst  be  now  rigid  and 
now  elastic  as  the  public  intcresU  or  the  expediencies  of  the  hour 
may  demand.  If,  then,  there  is  to  be  argument  from  the  priiidplc 
of  authority,  it  must  conduct  to  an  entirely  diflercut  conclusion  fttun 
Dr.  Barry's.  If  we  accept  authority  as  embodied  in  Home,  we  can- 
not admit  it  as  personalized  in  Christ ;  if  we  admit  it  a»  personaliieit 
ju  Christ,  we  cannot  accept  it  as  embodied  in  Home.  That  we  admi: 
His,  is  no  argument  why  we  should  ailmit  another,  but  rather  why 
no  other  should  he  admitted,  especially  as  that  other  is  cutirelT 
distinct  in  nature,  opposite  in  kindj  and  iucompatible  inaction.  Toj 
supplement  Cbrist  by  the  Church  is  to  substitute  the  Church  for' 
Christ,  to  poaa  from  the  freedom  of  a  moral  sovereignty  bo  tbr 
bondage  of  a  judicial  infallibility.  And  so  the  most  conduite^ 
argument  against  an  infallible  Chnrrb  is  a  sovereign  Christ.  H 

(ii.)  "But  this,  it  may  he  said,  iato  admit  the  very  principle  of  autho- 
rity QgaiDJrt  whicb  you  so  strcmitmsly  contended  ;  it  ia  authority  all 
the  same,  whether  it  be  of  Cbrist  or  the  Church."  But,  as  ban  ]mx 
been  argued,  the  difference  between  Christ  and  the  Church  nudte* 
their  authorities  altogether  different.  They  can  be  comi>arcd  only  tn 
be  contrasted,  and  are  related  a*  the  incompatible  mud  the  mutually 
exclusive.  And  this  relation  is  due  not  to  the  antagoniun  of  rivil 
or  opposed  authorities  akin  in  order  or  nature,  but  to  the  tadini 
difference  or  essential  incompatibility  iu  character  and  kind  of  the 
authorities  tbcmselve*.  Authority  as  organized,  legal,  defiaitire,  ■ 
judicially  and  oiliclally  iufallihie,  embodied  in  an  episcopate  or  con- 
clave or  church,  is  one  thing,  and  the  authority,  personal,  moral, 
'ircligiou!<,  whicb  Jesus  claimed^  is  another  thing  altogether;  and  t&a] 
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arguments  irhich  proved  the  former  a  Tiolatton  of  God's  own 
order,  prove  the  latter  its  highest  expression  or  manifestAtion.  I 
;annot  allow,  indeed,  in  Dr.  Barry's  sense  of  the  word,  that  authoi-ity 
'is  "the  basis  of  rcrcalcd  religion."  Revelation,  but  not  authority, 
is  the  basis  of  all  religion.  Without  the  prcMUce  and  action  of 
God  in  nature,  through  reason,  and  on  man,  I  could  not  conceive 
religion  its  existing  at  all.  That  it  exists  anywhere  is  to  me  evidence 
that  Gf)d  has  been  active  there,  seeking  man,  as  maa  has  beeu  seek- 
iug  Ilim.  Whatever  truth  is  at  any  place  or  any  moment  fouud, 
comes  from  God,  and  reveals  the  God  from  whom  it  comes.  But 
all  His  truth  comes  through  persons,  and  the  degree  and  quality  of 
truth  that  so  comes  is  the  measure  of  the  persons'  authority.  Belief 
is  not  grounded  ou  authority,  hut  authority  ia  realized  through 
belief,  Jeans  has  nutliority  over  me  because  1  believe  iu  Him ;  I  do 
not  believe  in  Him  because  of  His  authority.  His  words  become 
aathoritativc  through  faith;  faith  doea  not  como  because  His  words 
arc  aiitlioritativc.  His  sovereignity  is  felt  to  be  legitimate  and  abso- 
lute because  His  absolute  truth  is  recognized  ;  and  to  this  recogni- 
tion, authority,  in  the  lioman  sense,  not  only  dues  nut  contribute,  but 
i.<i  through  and  through  opposed.  To  believe  in  Christ  because  of 
the  Church's  decrees  and  determinations  is  to  believe  in  the  Church, 
not  iu  Christ,  and  to  accept  ila  iurallibility  iuatead  of  His  sove- 
reignty. The  authority  based  on  truth  ati  believed  and  loved,  is  iu 
harmony  with  reason ;  the  authority  that  claims  to  be  the  basis  and 
infallible  judge  of  truth,  is  contrary  to  it. 

It  is  impossible  indeed,  in  the  few  pages  allowed  me  by  the  grace 
of  the  editor,  to  discuss  these  lar^e  questions.  Enough  to  say,  the 
Bible  never  was  to  Protestants  an  authority  iu  a  similar  or  even  a 
kindred  sense  to  that  in  which  Itome  was  to  Ilomauists.  The 
diffcrcnoc  eomes  out  in  its  most  manifest  form  iu  the  so-called 
principle  or  doctrine  of  private  judgment,  which  means  that  the  Bible 
was,  by  its  very  nature,  not  a  body  of  formal  ex  cathedra  determina- 
tions, but,  as  it  were,  the  home  and  source  of  the  material  that  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  linog  Christian  spirit,  as  illumined  and 
guided  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God.  To  this  position  the 
exercise  of  the  rca.<ton  was  a  necessity  ;  truth  could  be  authoritative 
only  as  it  was  bcHcvcH,  and  belief  was  possible  only  as  the  mind  was 
convinced  and  satisfied.  This  docs  not  mean  th&t  men  must  follow 
an  argumentative  process  lieforc  they  can  believe,  but  it  does  meau 
that  it  is  always  their  right  and  in  certain  ca.ios  may  be  their 
manifest  duty  so  to  do.  In  saying  tliis  we  say  that  religion  is  trutli, 
and  has  as  truth  nothing  to  fear  from  the  frcc.it  exercise  of  the 
reason,  though  much  to  fear  from  the  partial  or  prejudiced  or 
sluggish  intellect;  that  the  only  authority  possible  to  it,  or  the 
persona  who  bring  aud  realize  it,  is. the  sovereignty  that  comes  of  its 
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and  their  imperial  and  imperative  truth.  Such  an  attitude  teaan 
to  me  the  only  attitude  that  has  living  faith  either  in  God  or  religion, 
either  in  Cbrist  or  His  kingdom.  If  1  read  His  inin<l  aright.  He 
would  rather  have  His  Church  live  face  to  face  and  contend  hand  lo 
hand  with  the  questioning  and  critical  reason,  than  sec  it  hedged 
round  by  the  most  peremptory  and  inrulnctahlc  infallibility.  It  ii 
too  wide  and  too  compi'ebcnsivc  to  be  so  hedged  in,  for  now,  a>  of 
old,  God  does  not  leave  Himself  aDyirhcre  without  a  witaeas.  Hii 
liuen  have  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  aud  His  word  to  the  end 
of  the  B'orld. 


1  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  end  this  paper  here  and  thus.  I 
have  aovr,  as  before,  stutlioualy  endeavoured  to  speak  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  even  while  profoundly  differing  from  him  and  aeterely  judg- 
ing the  philosophic  principles  on  which  be  baa  based  his  specialCatboIic 
apologeticj  with  all  the  rcapcct  aud  even,  reverence  due  to  his  grrsi 
age,  great  services,  and  eminent  saintUncss;  but  he  has  been  pleased 
to  adopt  in  this  case  a  method  aud  style  of  controversy  that  might 
well  provoke,  and  even  justify,  speech  of  another  sort.  He  is  the 
hc»it  judge  of  the  spirit  and  manner  that  in  such  circumstances  most 
become  him,  but  I  cannot  follow  him  into  the  postscript  he  appeniled 
to  bis  paper  without  n  distinct  and  solemn  protest.  Passion,  inTcc*| 
tive,  and  inuendo  are  things  easily  repaid  in  kind;  but  if  the  original 
use  of  them  were  unworthy,  any  imitation  were  unworthier  still. 
^^'hat  has  to  be  said  jn  correction  will  be  said  in  the  plainest  poasiblr 
way,  in  full  remembrance  that  the  person  corrected  is  Cardinal  . 
Newmau.  ^M 

He  says  :  that  I  have  *'  after  all  "  selected  for  advcrec  notice  (over  ^^ 
and  above  the  "Apologia")  only  "some  clauses  in  anOnitorian  aud  two 
sentences  in  an  Oxford  Sermon"  (p.  4tiG).  The  facta  are  these: 
Ou  the  six  pages  which,  iu  tlie  May  number  of  this  Review,  an 
more  si>eei;illy  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Newman's  positiou, 
there  are  tweuty-four  n:fcrenccs  to  his  works,  the  list  including  the 
"  Apolog^ia,"  "The  Grammar  of  Assent/'  "University  Sermon*,'' 
"  Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations/'  and  the  "  Letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk."  Kvery  cue  of  these  references  seemed  and  seem  to  mo , 
ncccasary  tu  the  criticism. 

He  says  of  the  criticism  on  the  "Grammar  of  Assent/*  "not  a 
shrccl  of  quotation  is  given  to  support  this  charge,  not  a  single  refer- 
ence" (p.  -IG7).  True, so  far  as  the  selected  sentences  ore  concerned; 
hut  on  the  preceding  pages  there  arc,  hearing  directly  on  the  cnticism 
and  leading  up  to  it,  nine  references  to  the  "  Grammar." 

He  says  again :  "  At  the  end  of  it,  instead  of  auch  necessary 
proof,  a  sentence  is  tacked  on  to  it,  which  after  some  search  I  fbond, 
not  in  the  essay  on  Assent,  but  in  one  of  my  sermons,  written  aborc 
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thirty  yean  before,  taken  out  of  its  context,  and  cnt  off  firom  the 
note  upon  it  which  I  had  added  in  its  Catholic  edition."  At  the 
bottom  of  the  page  a  reference  to  the  sermons,  in  the  Catholic 
edition  too,  is  givenj  and  a  iiirther  reference  for  comparison  to  a 
remark  by  Mr.  Lilly  on  the  passage  and  its  note. 

I  feel  humiliated  at  having  to  notice  at  the  end  of  a  grave  dis- 
cussion such  things  as  these,  but  they  were  the  weapons  Cardinal 
Newman  used,  demanding  and  receiving  notice  only  because  they 
were  his.  Worthier  are  the  five  instances  of  what  he  considers  specific 
misconception  or  misrepresentation ;  but  if,  instead  of  attempting  to 
rebut  the  criticisms  of  a  man  "  whose  own  opinions,  to  tell  the  truth," 
he  had  "not  a  dream  of"  (p.  461),  he  had  done  something  to  under- 
stand the  critic  and  his  criticism,  even  these  charges  would  not  have 
been  made — at  least,  not  in  their  present  form.  In  no  one  of  these 
five  instances  would  I  allow  his  construction  to  be  correct  It  was 
in  Dr.  Newman's  choice  to  intervene  or  not  in  this  controversy,  but 
it  is  not  in  his  choice  to  be  allowed,  unchallenged,  to  intervene  on 
false  grounds.  He  has  closed  with  one  epilogue,  I  might  retort  with 
another ;  but,  instead,  I  will  utter  no  word  that  would  rebuke  the 
feeling,  which  has  never,  amid  all  this  severe  and  adverse  criticism, 
died  from  my  heart,  of  grateful  reverence  for  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman. 

A.  M.  Faibbaibn. 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 


When  high  Zeus  first  peopled  earth, 

As  sages  saj, 
All  were  children  of  one  hirth — 
Helpless  nuralings !  Doves  and  hees   . 
Tended  their  soft  infancies  : 
Hand  to  hand  they  tossed  the  ball ; 
And  none  smiled  to  see  the  play, 

Nor  stood  aside 
In  pride 
And  pleasure  of  their  youthftU  day. 

All  waxed  gray. 
Mourning  in  companies  the  winter  dearth. 
Whate'er  they  saw  befall 
Their  neighbours,  they 
Felt  in  themselyes :  so  lay 

On  life  a  pall. 


Zeus  at  the  confusion  smiled 

And  said  :  "  From  hence 
Man  by  change  must  be  beguiled : 
Age  with  rojralties  of  death. 
Childhood  sweeter  than  its  breath 
Will  be  won,  if  we  provide 
Generations'  difference." 

Wisely  he  planned ; 

The  tiny  hand 
In  eld's  weak  palm  found  providence  ; 
And  each  through  influence 
Of  things  beholden  and  not  borne  grew  mild  : 
Youths,  by  the  old  mau*s  side. 

Their  turbulence 

To  crystal  sense 
Saw  clarified. 

Michael  Field. 
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fPHE  eventB  which  followed  upon  the  Civil  War  have  turaed  the 
1,  attcutton  of  Europe  to  the  Uuited  Stutes  iu  a  manuer  previously 
ud)cuu-.vd.  Tlie  results  of  that  war  m  forms  which  probably-  had 
eutci'ed  iuto  the  imagiuatiou  of  very  few  Europeans,  tku  immense 
derclopmeut  of  material  wealth,  the  I'atst  aud  increasing  westward 
eiodua  from  Europe,  which,  if  it  furuiBhea  to  some  countries  an 
outlet  fur  tlicir  (surplus  population ,  caLLscs  uneasiness  to  otlicr»  by 
diminishing  the  Kupply  of  food  for  powdor,  and  with  all  this,  strange 
tuk's  of  political  corruptiou  and  social  disorganization^  perhaps  a  not 
unwelaiiiic  ingreilicnt  in  a  picture  otherwise  not  wholly  agreeable — 
these  things  have  aroused  a  consciousness  of  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  world's  aflairs  making  its  way  to  the  front. 

Observers  of  the  first  rauk — Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Jsnies  Bryce,  E.  A.  Freeman,  &c. — have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
give  n  little  serious  study  to  social  and  political  phenomena,  in  t 
different  spirit  from  the  contemptuous  caricaturists  who  in  former 
day*  alone  honoured  us  with  their  attention.  It  ia  curious  to  follow 
the  puzzled  and  uncertain  steps  of  all  these  writers  in  their  efforts  to 
generalize  from  details,  to  observe  their  difficulty  in  reconciling  so 
much  of  thrift,  sobriety  and  intelligence,  with  such  looseness,  not  to 
say  offensivcncsSj  of  social  and  political  organization,  such  wide* 
spread  suspicion  of  corruption  in  public  bodies  with  such  apparent 
respectability  of  most  of  the  members^  in  explaining  why  it  is  that, 
among  such  a  mass  of  conservative  and  well-intentioned  citizensj  the 
control  of  politics  should  have  everywhere  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
small  number  of  organized  wire-pullers  and  intriguers. 

I  have  thought  that  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  might  not  be 
unwelcome  from  one  who  has  for  many  years  studied  the  subject  on 
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the  spot,  with  a  strong  love  for  and  faith  in  the  future  of  his  country, 
but  with  freedom,  ng  he  hopes,  at  least  from  such  settled  prejudice 
8s  might  affect  the  impartiality  of  bis  eoncluaioiiii. 

The  first  thing  to  he  noted  is  that  the  polltipal  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  ore  not  regiilatpd  by  any  exceptional 
laws  unlike  those  prevailing  elsewhere.  They  are  perfectly  consistent 
deTelopmenta  of  principles  which  are  visible  through  the  whole  at 
least  of  the  modern  history  of  Europe,  though  applied  under  different 
ronditioiis.  It  will  he  nereasary,  therefore,  to  cast  a  glance  at  this 
history,  not  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  anything  new,  but  a» 
showing  the  standpoint  from  which  we  are  to  regard  American 
affaini. 

Under  the  feudal  system  of  the  Jfiddle  Ages  wc  see  a  multitude  of 
nearly  independent  nobles,  each  with  his  band  of  armed  rctaineri, 
nulcing  constant  war  upon  each  other,  and  oppressing  the  peaceful 
portion  of  the  community.  This  became  so  intolerable  that  the 
people  lent  their  aid  to  the  strongest  or  roost  popular  of  these  noble* 
in  crushing  his  rivala  or  reducing  them  to  subjection,  and  thus 
establishing  a  government  strong  enough  to  protect  its  subjects  from 
all  oppression  but  its  own.  This  process  took  place  over  nearly  all  Europe 
at  the  same  time.  The  Tudors  in  England ;  Louis  XI.,  followed  by 
Kichelieu,  in  France  ;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain  ;  the  Ivans  in 
Russia  ; — aU  acconi|)liKhed  the  same  work  within  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  was  because  no  ]iowcr  arose  in  Germany  and  Italy  strong  enough  to 
dothisj  that  those  countries  romainect  divided  into  fractions,  and  have 
been  going  thronf,'h,  jnulaiin  mntanriis,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
joat  what  other  parts  of  Kuropo  experienced  three  hundred  years  ago. 
I)csiK>tism,  however,  hacked  by  standing  armies,  produced  abundant 
evils  of  its  own,  and  modem  political  history  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  the  struggle  to  limit  the  executive  power  without  destroying  it. 
For  the  destniction  of  executive  power  means  anarchy,  and  anarchy, 
■where  there  is  anything  like  density  of  population,  means  a  swift 
and  sure  return  to  despotiam. 

Of  the  three  branches  into  which  government,  according  to  the 
modem  view,  is  divided,  the  executive  is  the  only  one  which  is 
absolutely  essential.  '*  Armies,"  says  Macaulay,  "  have  been  vic- 
torious under  bad  generals.  No  army  was  ever  victorious  under  a 
debating  club."  In  like  manner,  governments  have  been  fairly  well 
conducted  where  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  were  all 
represented  by  oue  man.  No  government  has  ever  been  able  per- 
manently to  maintain  itself  wlierc  a  numeniua  {cgiKluturu  has  taken 
upon  itself  directly  the  work  of  administration.  It  is  a  very  simple 
proposition  that  a  people  cannot  govern  themselves.  No  matter  how 
great  may  be  their  virtue  or  iutelligcuce  or  education,  it  is  impossible 
for  millions  of  nnita  to   agree  upon   complex  details   of  policy  or 
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admiaittratioQ.*  B&ffled  nt  every  turn,  they  become  discouraged  aod 
apathetic,  fall  ft  prey  to  demagogues  aud  uitriguer»,  and  at  Icngitli 
seek  protection,  in  the  stroug  Land  from  inmilt  and  plundcr.t 

It  18  not  at  first  siglit  »o  obvious,  while  it  is  yet  perfectly  true, 
that  a  legislature  is  almost  aa  iucompetcut  to  govcru  as  a  people.  It«' 
members  have  a  much  more  prcticut  sense  of  their  private  ioterests 
and  those  of  lite  loeal  coustiluoucics,  than  of  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  The  tcmptatiou  to  aclf-asscrtiou,  unaccompanied  by 
responsibility,  is  very  great ;  aud,  apart  from  these  things,  honest 
diScrcucc  of  opinion  is  ciiougU  to  paralyxe  action.  The  intrigoer 
again  Huds  his  opportunity;  wliat  was  at  first  only  helplessness 
hc'cuuics  rorruption,  and  tlic  people,  disgusted  with  their  re|)rcscntiL- 
tivc8,  are  only  too  ready  to  listen  to  any  adventurer  who  has  n  genius 
for  organizing  strong  administration. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  progress  of  [wpular  government,  iu  fact  the 
political  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  turns  upon  the  efforts  of  tlic 
various  uatiena  to  establish  governments  strong  enough  to  protect  their 
citizens,  and  yet  compelled  by  responsibility  to  public  opinion  to  use 
their  power  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  whole  nation.  If  the  people 
are  unable  directly  to  gorem  themselves,  it  is  etiaally  true  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  govern.  They  very  much  prefer  to  attend  to  their 
private  affairs  and  to  have  their  governing  done  for  them.  A  legii* 
Jature,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  does  wish  to  govern.  To  uae  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  "  A  legislative  chamber  ia  greedy  and 
covetous ;  it  aci^uires  as  much,  it  concedes  as  htlle  as  posaible.  The 
passions  of  its  mcmbera  are  its  rulers  :  the  law-making  faculty,  the 
most  compri^lieufivc  of  the  imperial  faculties,  is  its  iustrunteut ;  it 
will  take  the  admiuistraliou  if  it  can  take  it."  Though  the  danger 
is  less  obvious,  encroachment  by  tlie  legislature  upon  the  executive 
is  just  as  certain  to  be  attempted  as  the  contrary.  If  in  this  battle 
the  eiecutive  wins,  goverument  is  possible,  though  it  may  be  bad;  if 
the  legislature  wins,  governmcut  becomes  in  the  loug  run  impossible. 
Poimlar  govcrumcnt  therefore,  if  it  is  to  justify  its  existence  in  the 
world,  will  have  not  merely  to  do  that  at  wbich  it  has  liitherio 
chiefly  aimed,  the  providing  an  effective  control  of  the  executive 
power,  but  the  still  more  difGcult  task  which  has  hardly  received  any 
attcutiou  at  all,  that  of  taking  security  against  the  ambition  of 
legislatures. 

The  first,  the  longest,  and  the  most  successful  experiment  in  the 
direction  indicated  haa  beeu  made  in  Great  Britain,  aud  it  is  hardly 


*  C'ompM*  Mr.  Spenwr's  rqily  (Contemphkarv  Rj:\*tEW,  January  lKt3)  to  th« 
iniairy,  "  But  will  not  cdiicntion,  iSiv  tlifluiiou  of  poUtioil  knowledge,  Bt  men  forfree 
JDStitutioni  V 

f  Pcrhapa  it  is  tliu  oLa^rv&tioD  of  this  tctiilcnc^  wliioh  lc<l  to  Mr.  S|naocr'a  mavfc. 
tb»t  the  Amnricaa  peojjtfl,  with  all  thoir  matcrisl  progrcM,  Hcem  to  be 
loaiug  tlwir  IreeJun.'' 
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m  exag^ration  to  ear  that  the  vorlJ  owes  more  to  the  experience 
thus  gaiucd  than  to  that  of  all  other  gorerDmctiU  together. 

After  the  uprising  against  arbitrary  power  which  ended  with  the 
nccution  of  Charles  the  Tirst,  the  Tjong  Parliament  tried  to  govern. 
It  wa«  prohaljly  as  good  a  body  of  men  as  the  country  could  produce, 
but  through  its  jcaluusien  and  distraftioos  and  want  of  admiuistrative 

j^imity  it  failed,  as  legislatures  trying  to   govera    always   bare  failed, 

^hnd  always  will  fail. 

V     Cromwell  wa&  not  au  accident,  but   a  neces&ity,  and  if  it  had  Dot 

^  been  he,  it  would  hare  becu  somebody  cl»c.  After  his  death  the  need 
of  a  strong  executive  brought  back  tho  Stuarts,  while  on  the  expul- 
sion of  James  II.  the  recurrence  of  auarchy  was  obviated  by  the 
importation,  if  I  uiay  use  the  word,  of  William  and  Mary.  Then 
be'^un  the  ilevclopmciit  of  the  great  principle  of  the. modern  British 
ConstitutioUj  that  the  sovereif^n  reigns  hut  docs  nut  govern,  under 
which  power  almost  dcspntic  is  entrusted  to  tlie  Ministry  of  tiic  day, 
so  long  an  they  command  the  cunlidcncc  of  Parliament  and  tho 
country ;  whilcj  when  tbcy  lose  it,  tlicy  can  be  displaced,  and  a  policy 
of  gcvemmcut  exactly  contrary  he  entered  upon,  without  tho 
violent  rcvoiutiou  involved  in  a  change  of  dynasty.  Through  the 
working  of  this  principle,  all  the  great  reforms  of  this  century  havj 
been  brought  about  peacefully  and  without  bloodshed,  while  in  no 
other  couutry  have  they  been  attained,  even  in  part,  uuless  at  the 

fc[peut'e  of  disastrous  wars.  Those  who  hare  fully  studied  its  opcra- 
on  will  look  forward  without  fear  to  twT>  other  victories  which  it 
has  yet  to  achieve,  in  the  relatiou  to  Ireland  and  in  the  tenure  of 
land.  The  names  of  WaJpolc,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Peel,  Puluieratou, 
BcacoDsfield,  and  Uladstoue,  represent  the  real  government  of  Gieat 
Britain  much  more  than  do  those  of  the  kiegs  and  queens.  By  giviug 
their  adhesion  to  executive  lenders  who  represent  certain  principles, 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  agreement 
as  to  the  details  of  application  of  these  principles ;  while  through 
those  leaders  they  can  compel  the  le^alature  to  purity  and  modera- 
^^ion,  to  efficiency  and  pmgrcsa. 

^P    The  parallelism  of  modern  English  and  French  history  illustrates 
the   principles  which  underlie   both.     The  execution  of  Lauia  XVJ. 
« corresponds   to   that   of   CLarlcsj  I.     The  National  and   Legislative 
^u«»embHc!>  failed  precisely  an  the  Long  Parliament  failed,  though  in 
^^  degree  more  disastrous  in  proportion  to  the  differing  circumstances. 
^"The  same  cause  which   in   England   produced   Cromwell,  in  France 
produced  Napoleon,  after  an  intermediate  and   abortive  attempt  by 
Robespierre.     The  fall  of  Napolcou  involved  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, just  as  the  death  of  Cromwell  did  that  of  the  Stuarts.     The  Bight 
of  Charles  X.  and  the  succession  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  answer  again 
those  of  James  II.  aud  William  and  Mary ;  but  here  the  parallel 
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ceases.  Tbe  objective  point  of  the  subsequent  history  has  indeed 
been  the  same,  the  arriving  at  a  irorkiug  relation  between  executive 
and  legislature,  but  with  very  differrnt  bucccss.  There  was  no 
element  in  France  to  enforce  upon  Louis  Pliilippc  the  porlianicntaiy 
control  which  laid  under  ^Vi[liaTn  111.  the  foundations  of  the  future 
Btiucture,  and  if  Louis  Philippe  and  GniTot  were  less  arbitrary  than 
Charles  X.  and  James  IL  they  hart  to  do  with  a  people  whOj  with 
the  memory  of  1789,  were  much  less  patient  than  the  English  of  the 
Revolution.  The  events  of  1848  covered  many  important  lessons, 
but  none  more  so  than  the  enforcement  of  the  old  one,  that  a  le^sls- 
turc  cannot  govern,  and  that  a  strong  executive  is  a  political  nccead^ 
for  any  society,  but  especially  for  a  democratic  society.  France  paid 
dearly  enough  in  the  next  twenty  years  for  this  cipericnec,  bnt  only 
a  determined  pessimist  can  say,  under  the  Third  Republic,  that  she 
has  learned  nothing.  The  English  institution  of  a  responuble 
ministry,  which,  by  the  way,  all  European  countries  in  their  consti- 
tutional experiments  have  been  obliged  to  adopt,  has  had  an  honut 
and  upon  the  whole  a  fair  trial.  The  uh»tucles — and  they  are  such 
as  must  cause  the  gravest  anxiety  to  all  friends  of  true  liberty — have 
arisen  from  the  old  abuse,  the  encroachment  of  the  chambers  on  the 
executive,  and  notably  in  the  matter  of  finance.  Parties  are  so 
broken  up  that  no  ministers  can  command  more  than  a  momentary 
majority,  and  the  executive  is  thus  rendered  weak  and  lliictuating. 
These  parties  have  not  learned  what  two  centuries  have  taught  the 
Euglish,  that  to  secure  success  they  must  submit  in  minor  details 
with  strict  discipline  to  the  leaders  whom  they  have  chosen,  de- 
manding only  that  those  leaders  shall  in  general  represent  thHr 
principles.  It  is  the  political  edncation  of  the  people  and  their 
interest  in  public  affairs,  as  yet  in  infancy  in  France,  wliicb  mnst  he 
looked  to  to  obtain  this  rcanlt* 

The  course  of  crcnts  in  Italy  points  in  the  same  direction.  There 
is  the  same  fractional  division  of  parties,  the  same  instability  of 
ministries,  and  the  same  fluctualtou  of  esecutive  administration. 
modihed  to  some  extent  by  the  practical  common-sense  which  seems 
to  be  a  marked  quality  of  the  ItaliaiiEi. 

This  brief  summary  leads  us  again  to  affairs  in  ■  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that,  unlike  all  European  countries,  there  has  been, 
either  in  the  Federal  government  or  in  thoxe  of  the  States,  nothing 
like  a  strong  executive.  The  greatest  diflieulty  felt  by  General 
"Washington  during  the  War  of  the  Kevolution  was  from  the  incohe- 
rent and  diseonliint  action  of  Congress  nnd  the  different  colonial  legis- 
latures, and  it  was  to  obviate  this,  which  threatened  the  min  of  the  old 
Confederation,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted^ 

*  Compare  in  thia  cooDootion   tlie  intcnatiDg   srtids  of    M.  Jalw  Uietx  in  tl>v, 
Portnightty  for  Deoombcr  18fi2. 
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On  pkper  a  single  exccativc  head  was  pro^■idcd  for,  and  that  instrument 
cxprcssi}'  declares  that  tlic  three  branches,  cxccutiTc,  Icgislatii'c,  aud 
judicial,  should  be  kept  independent  of  each  other.  In  practice  the 
legislature,  by  a  steady  process  of  absorption,  has  taken  possession  of 
almost  ail  the  puwers  of  the  executive,  and  is  fast  assuming  those  of 
the  judiciary.  An  impressiou  prevails  iu  Europe  that  the  X'resideiit 
has  powers  almost  exceediug  those  of  any  crovrned  head.  Nothing 
cau  he  farther  from  the  truth,  lie  has,  indeed,  great  power  if  he 
will  use  it  in  submissiou  to  the  dictates  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. If  he  attempts  to  assert  his  indepeudcucc,  he  finds  himself  aa 
helpless  as  the  lion  of  the  fable  iu  the  meshes  of  the  net.  The  recent 
American  novel,  "  Democracy,"  has  excited  some  attention  iu  Kng- 
laud,  aud  is  discussed  iu  an  article  iu  the  Fortnigktiy  by  Mr.  Bryce. 
Hiough  written  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  and  unfairness,  it  con- 
tains much  of  truth.  Rojulers  of  that  novel  %vill  remember  what  an 
insignitieatil  and  coutcniptiblc  positiou  the  President  occupies  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  like  Senator  liailclifl'e.  It  is  substantially  true  of 
cvcrj-  President,  with  the  single  cxccptiou,  for  rcasous  to  he  hereafter 
stateil,  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  methods  by  irhich  thia  result  has  bcou  brought  about  ara 
chiefly  two.  Kvery  foreigner  who  examines  our  government  is 
struck,  aud  apparently  puzzled,  by  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet  olllecrs 
are  wholly  excluded  from  appearing  in  Congress,  and  from  any  share 
in  the  debates  upon  or  the  guidance  of  legislation.  Mr.  Bagchot,  in  his 
work  on  the  English  Constitution,  after  explaining  that  its  keystone, 
the  pivot  upon  which  it  turns,  is  the  institution  of  a  responsible 
Ministry,  proceeds  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
in  Congress  is  prohibited  by  our  Constitution — an  impression  shared 
by  most  if  not  all  European  writers— and  argues  that  even  if  it  were 
not,  it  would  not  be  poasible  under  what  he  calls  the  Presidential 
system.  There  is  soractbjng  triumphant  iu  the  tone  with  which  he 
declares,  iu  effect,  "  The  Amcricaus  have  mauy  excellent  things,  hut 
this  they  have  uot  aud  cannot  have."  As  to  his  second  ]]oiat,  a 
responsible  .Ministry  neems  to  be  perfectly  practicable  under  the  Pre- 
sidential system  in  France.  The  defects  of  its  operation  arise,  as  i 
have  already  remarked,  from  the  fact  that  the  executive  has  uot  yet 
been  able  to  assert  itself  as  against  the  legislature.  If  it  ever  dues 
so  within  coutititutioual  limits,  it  will  be  through  this  very  iustituticui 
which  Mr.  Bagchot  rates  so  higtily.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Coustitutiou 
of  the  United  States  contains  no  such  prohibition.  The  Cabinet  is  as 
completely  unknown  to  it  as  the  kindred  element  was  uiiknowu 
formerly  to  the  British  Constitution.  lis  organization  wa^  a 
subsequent  admitxistrativc  arrangement.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
Congress,  President  Washington,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Gen.   Knoxj  appeared  more  than  once   on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate,  and  took  part  in  the  discussion.  When  Alciander 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  word  to  the  Huuso  of 
tives  that,  in  accordance  with  their  direction,  he  had  prepared  a  report 
upon  the  6Dnuce9,  he  asked  whether  they  wontd  receive  it  orallror 
in  writing.  Ill  the  dehate  which  foUoweii  it  was  urged  ilut 
members  coald  not  understand  the  report  unlen  it  waa  expluml 
orally;  and  on  the  other  side  that,  if  it  waa  printed,  members  oonU 
take  it  liomc  and  study  it.  It  sccmfi  obrious  enough  that  boll 
tnethods  might  have  been  combined  irith  adrantage.  But  the  nrt 
instinct,  which  prompts  a  lepslaturc  to  contract  as  far  as  possible  tlit 
powers  of  the  executive,  led  to  a  vote  iu  favour  of  written  comnnni. 
cation  cxclnsirely,  arid  that  vote  settled  the  practice  to  this  day.  Jist 
as  a  vote  of  Congress  established  the  practice,  a  vote  of  Cougrcn  en 
reverse  it  at  any  time  ;  but  the  same  motives  which  then  preitilei, 
backed  by  confirmed  tradition,  make  CoDgress  unwilling  to  couida 
the  subject. 

The  second  expedient  for  a  legislative  control  of  the  Presideot  ii 
the  requiremeut  of  confirmation  of  his  executive  appointments  by  tk 
Senate.  Originally  this  was  applied  to  a  small  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal ofhccrs,  but  the  Senate  has  been  constantly  extending  its  daiott 
tilt  they  now  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  executive  offias, 
soniethinff  like  IOO,00(t  iu  number.  Almost  every  day,  at  the  clow 
of  its  public  business,  the  .Seuatc  gtics  into  what  is  called  "  cxocutifc 
session, *'  iu  which  with  closed  doors  the  party  majority  decida, 
without  giving  him  or  his  advisers  any  hearing,  niton  the  acceptince 
or  rejection  of  the  President's  nominations.  It  is  evident  that  to 
avoid  the  mortification  of  a  rejection,  he  must  make  these  with  an 
eye  to  the  favour  of  the  Senate  rather  than  to  the  public  servicCj  an^ 
without  regard  io  the  political  jobbery  or  mutual  trading  which  may 
influence  thot  body. 

A  curious  episode,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  was  furnished  br 
the  civil  war.  A  legislature  may  for  a  while  carry  on  govcmtnent 
tolerably  in  time  of  peace,  but  there  is  one  problem  whidi  it  osunoi 
manage,  and  that  is  war.  Frighteued  by  the  public  clamour,  and 
utterly  uuable  to  deal  with  the  situation,  Congress  virtually  abdicated 
its  powcrr,  and  voted  obediently  whatever  the  executive  rwpured. 
For  four  years  the  United  States  were  governetl,  of  course  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  people,  by  a  practical  militan-  despotism,  fiat 
no  sooner  was  the  war  ended  than  Congress  hastened  to  reassert 
itself  by  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson  and  the  pa«age  of 
tlie  "Tenure  of  Uf!icc  Bill/'  according  to  which  not  only  appoint- 
ments to.  hut  removals  from,  office  were  made  dependent  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate.  The  fetters  of  the  exccutiTe  were  rireied 
more  strongly  than  ever. 

Id  trying  to  make  clear  to  English  readen  the  consequences  of 
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this  subjection  of  the  exectitive  to  lefci^Iativc  ilomination,  I  shall 
appeal  to  their  imagiDation.  Let  them  siippofc  that  the  Mini*try 
never  entered  or  had  aay  voice  iu  Parlianient  at  all,  and  occupied 
merely  the  pofiitions  of  permanent  nudcr-secretaries;  and  instead  of 
the  personal  qnestioas  which  are  daily  and  publicly  addressed  to  them, 
that  no  official  inquiry  could  be  made  at  all,  unlewt  upon  au  express  refto- 
lution  of  a  majority  of  the  House,  to  ^hich  a  written  answer  might 
be  made  after  a  greater  or  less  interval  of  time,  and  giving  as  much 

Eas  little  information  as  might  be  couvenient.  Let  them  suppose 
at  when  Parliament  came  together  it  found  absolutely  no  prepara- 
m  of  public  buEiticiLs,  everything,  even  to  tlic  planning  and  irtiursc 
of  policy  on  every  subject,  remaining  to  be  determined  ;  that  when 
the  House  matlc  choice  of  a  Speaker,  it  elected  not  merely  an  officer 
to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  but  one  who  should  have  alwolutc 
power  in  making  up  the  standing  committeoa,  with  whom  would  rest 
almotit  the  entire  control  of  the  govcrnmciit.  Kvidcntly  he  would 
be  the  most  powerful  individual  in  the  government,  yet  witlionl  any 
Hpirect  responsibility  for  his  actions.  A  candidate  would  almost  incTi- 
^Sably  try  to  secure  support  by  promising  places  on  important  com- 
mittees,  while  private  iuterosis,  both  iu  and  outside  the  chamber,  would 
intrigue  to  set  up  a  puppet  fitted  to  forward  their  purposes.  The 
coniuiittees  so  formed  would  be  u|)ou  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  wholly 
iudfpendeut  of  each  other ;  as,  for  example,  a  committee  of  ways  and 
meaus  for  raising  money,  and  another  of  appropriations  for  spending 
it,  cither  paying  very  little  regard  lo  the  other.  This  first  stage  in 
the  or^janizatiou  of  the  House  being  passed,  a  deluge  of  bills  and 
resolutions  would  pour  in  upon  every  euneoivabic  subject,  from  re- 
funding the  public  debt  to  a  pension  for  rtome  individual  who  had 
broken  his  leg  in  the  public  service.  As  there  would  be  absolutely 
DC  authority  to  determine  which  of  these  should  receive  attention 
from  the  House,  the  whole  moss  must  be  referred  to  the  various  com- 
naittcea,  with  this  important  couscqueDce,  that  ouly  upon  the  report 
■tf  B  committee  could  anything  be  taken  up  by  the  House,  thus 
^Tarnishing  the  most  dangerous  facilities  for  intrigue  in  strangling 
legislation.  These  committees  would  deliberate  iu  secret,  the  public 
knowing  nothing  of  their  motives  and  reasons  of  action,  while  around 
them  would  grow  up  what  is  known  in  Washington  as  the  "  lobby  " — 
that  is,  a  «t  of  men  making  a  profession  lor  hire  of  iollueiieing  the 
committees.  To  these  men,  with  their  wits  sharpened  by  long  practice, 
with  unlimited  command  of  money  and  absolutely  free  from  seruple, 
every  member  of  Parliament  would  be  known  aa  soon  as  elected,  and 
bis  character  and  antecedents,  his  circumntanccs,  his  weakueises,  and 
bi.s  vulnerable  points,  would  be  noted  down  with  a  view  to  future 
opcratiuus,  and  every  expedient  liuowu  to  humanity  be  employed  to 
bring   bim    into  subjection.     A  crowd  of  members,  fresh   from   the 
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country,  koovring  little  of  each  other,  and  finding  no  organlzatioD  for 
defence,  would  be  as  hulpless  aa  slieeiJ  among  wolves.  WTiile  the 
committees  were  pa»siDg  the  winter  iu  deliberation,  the  Parliament 
as  a  body  would  have  no  employment,  and  would  probably  verify 
anotlier  saying  of  Mr.  Bagehot,  that  "  if  you  gather  together  ttic 
ablest  body  of  men  and  give  tbcm  nothing  to  do,  they  will  quarrel 
about  that  nothing.'*  In  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  session,  the 
business  whiuh  ougbt  to  liavc  been  discussed  during  the  winter  b  just 
ready  to  come  in.  Reports  of  committees,  often  delayed  on  purpose 
by  the  lobby,  pour  iu  together.  There  is  no  time  for  debate.  At 
the  risk  of  stopping  the  wheels  of  goTernmeut,  tbc  bills  for  revenue 
and  expenditure  must  be  passed,  whatever  provisions  they  may  happen 
to  contain.  There  is  a  confused  rush,  and  those  measures  only 
become  law  which  have  had  the  greatest  skill  in  intrigue  applied 
in  support  of  them.  A  farther  stretch  of  imaginarion  may  picmre 
the  position  of  Miniaters  who  should  be  obliged  to  work  with  legis- 
lation arrived  at  in  this  way.  Much  fault  is  found,  and  perhaps 
justly,  with  the  slowness  and  procrastination  of  Parliarocut  as  it  is. 
Compared  with  what  it  would  become  under  a  few  years  of  such  a 
regime  as  1  have  dc:icribed,  I  believe  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  miracle 
of  promptness  uiid  efficiency.  The  purity  of  Parliament,  in  contrast 
witlk  what  existed  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  justly  a  source  of  pride  lo 
the  iiritish  nation,  if  it  were  tried  by  only  a  short  period  of  such 
temptations,  the  contrast  might  very  easily  be  reversed.  That  there 
is  really  so  little  corruption  in  Congress  is  a  very  high  testimony  to 
the  character  of  that  body,  and  of  the  constituencies  which  elect 
it.  I  beUere  that  direct  personal  corruption  among  members  hardly 
exists  at  all.  With  the  keenness  of  the  newspaper  press  and  the 
constituencies  it  would  be  too  dangerous.  The  government  is  plun- 
dered indeed,  shamelessly  and  outrageously,  but  it  is  through  outside 
combinations  working  through  tlic  lobby  upon  the  helplessness  and 
want  of  organization  of  Congress.  In  the  absence  of  executive 
power  the  government  is  not  strong  enough  to  protect  itself. 

But  the  whole  story  is  not  yet  told.  In  a  Parliament  who' 
without  official  leaders,  and  where  all  the  members  Htood  on  a  pre- 
cisely equal  footing,  all  personality  would  be  lost.  Business,  both  ia 
the  committees  and  the  Houses,  being  a  pure  matter  of  majoritii^J 
and  minorities,  might,  as  far  as  the  information  of  the  public  is  roM^H 
cemed,  be  conducted  by  day  labourers  as  well  as  by  so  many 
Gladstones.  Individuals  of  the  Opposition  can  now  enforce  repoiisi- 
bility  upon  individual  Ministers ;  but  the  minority  of  a  body  can 
never  call  the  majority  to  account.  That  majority  vUl,  in  place  of 
any  other  answer,  vole  itself  to  be  in  the  right  The  granny  of  a 
minority  tolerates  criticism  as  little  as  the  absolute  chief  of  a  standing 
army.     The  electors  have  therefore  nothing  to  guide  thej  choice. 
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No  candidate  can  offer  himself  for  tlieir  votes  ou  tbe  ground  of  what 
he  has  doue  ur  vrlmt  he  will  do.  The  latter  ia  no  more  uuder  his 
routrol  tbau  the  former.  The  electiun  must  therefore  depend  ou 
other  coDBideratiuus.  This  brings  me  to  sjicak  of  an  institutioQ 
which  seems  to  be  regarded  b;  a  large  class  io  England  as  a  pestilence 
imported  from  America — something  like  the  Colorado  beetle.  Mr. 
Hrj'cc  has  pointed  out  with  much  force  the  diSerencc  between  the 
English  and  tbe  American  caucus,  though  1  think  vithout  fully 
recogniKiag  the  causes  of  that  diSerence.  In  JCngUnd  a  candidate 
for  Parliament  presents  himself  before  hta  constituents  as  the  sup- 
porter of  B  particular  set  of  ministera.  As  a  Liberal  or  a  Conserva- 
tive, he  represents  a  certain  number  of  measures  or  a  certain  policy 
which  those  niinistcre  arc  trying  to  carry  out,  and  his  actions  and 
speeches  and  votes  are  all  well  known.  Moreover,  if  one  constitn- 
encj  docs  not  want  him,  he  can  go  to  another,  and  there  is  always  a 
oompctition  for  distinguished  men.  The  caucus  can  do  hot  little 
therefore  in  dictating  the  choice  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
watch  the  course  of  members,  warn  them  of  a  divergence  of  practice 
from  profession,  and  keep  the  constituencies  informed  as  to  what  is 
going  on.  In  the  United  States  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  cose. 
Nobody  embodies  any  policy  of  any  kind.  In  the  elections  of  all 
degrees,  from  the  offices  of  the  smallest  village  to  that  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  preliminary  meetings  called  conven- 
tions to  uominate  the  party  candidates.  In  the  larger  oiies  there  ia 
always  a  committee  on  resolutions,  which  arc  supposed  to  prc.<ient  the 
policy  or  platform  of  the  party.  In  includes  some  general  proposi- 
tioDs,  such  as  that  "the  tariJl' ought  to  be  adjusted  with  a  view  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,"  or  "  tbe  appointments  in  the  civil 
service  should  be  regulated  by  merit."  In  fact^  the  platforms  of 
both  parties  differ  but  little,  unless  in  the  use  of  language.  ]{ut  no 
roan  can  show  for  the  past,  or  promise  with  any  degree  of  truth  for 
the  future,  any  definite  and  eflfctire  action  towards  putting  these 
principles  into  practice.  In  this  state  of  things,  and  with  a  salary 
besides  attached  to  the  office,  honourable  men  cannot  a^lc  for  election, 
and  it  has  couie  to  be  regarded,  to  say  the  least,  ns  indeticato  to  do 
so,  while  the  choice  is  further  hamjicred  "by  the  requirement,  partly 
dependent  upon  custom  and  |>artly  upon  law,  of  the  residence  of  a 
candidate  in  the  state  or  district  or  city  ward  for  which  he  is 
nominate^!.  The  caucus  or  convention  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  measures  or  policy.  It  is  given  up  to  nominating  men,  and  as 
there  is  notliiug  to  guide  the  nominations  from  above,  they  must  be 
built  up  from  below.  J^very  inducement  is  given  to  designing  men 
to  work  the  caucus  in  fnvoair  of  candidates  who  will  reward  their 
efforts  with  office  or  money.  No  inducement  is  given  to  virtuous 
citizens  either  to  elect   or   be   elected^  becanse  their  efforts  in  the 
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public  sernce  cauiiot  bear  fruit.     It  often  happens  that  the  dtii 
of  a  particular  district  will  with  energetic  efforts  elect  a  man  of 
character,   but   it  is  always   upon   his   private  and    iiot  \\v>   pubJie.' 
standiag.      Hia  very  virtues  unfit  hitn  for  the  intrigue  whicli  is  Ike 
only  way  of  accomplishing  even  good  work  in  Washington,  and  to,,! 
irithout  any  gain  of  iuHueucc  or  of  rciiutatiou,  ho   returns  to  hit 
constituents  discouraged  and  deprossedj  while  they  are  too  apt  to^ 
share  his  feeling*.* 

I  might  go  OQ  to  show  how  in  all  the  states  and  cities  of 
Union  tlie  same  process  of  usurpation  of  execativc  powers  hy  tbe^ 
legislature  has  been  going  ou  till  the  science  of  administratlou  iaJ 
public  affairs  has  almost  been  lost.  It  might  altKi  be  of  iiilercit  to 
trace  in  the  political  history  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales 
iu  the  last  tifty  years  tliu  uperatiun  of  the  general  principles  vliicli 
have  becu  laid  down.  To  do  this,  however,  would  be  beyond  the  Umits 
of  the  present  article.  What  1  have  tried  to  show  ia^  that,  altliougli 
the  character,  the  habits  of  self-government,  and  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  American  peuplc,  have  enabled  them  to  get  on  fairly  well, 
it  has  bueu  under  methods  of  govemmeat  which  in  any  Eiuppeaa 
country  would  produce  a  revolution  within  a  year.  The  charges  agaion 
uuivereal  sutrrage,  political  equality,  and  the  absence  of  a  goreruing 
cla»^  merely  mean  that  democracy,  in  its  short  experience  of  o« 
hundred  years,  has  not  yet  worked  out  the  principles  of  a  govcmme&i 
at  ouce  strong  and  rcKponsiblc  to  public  opinion.  Mr.  Spencer^  vith 
all  hi:s  tendency  to  the  ta'tsscz  /aire  doctrine,  is  led  to  say,  in  coii*^^ 
tcmpktion  of  our  affairs,  "  everywhere,  along  witli  the  rcprobatbD^| 
of  government  intrusion  into  various  spheres  where  private  actiriijrt 
should  be  left  to  themselves,  I  have  contended  that  iu  its  special 
sphere, — the  maintenance  of  equitable  relations  among  citixeus.— 
governmental  action  should  be  extended  aud  elaborated;"  aud  Mr.j 
W.  K.  Forster  iu  a  speech  ou  some  occasion  has  said,  "The  mass  otj 
the  people  far  more  than  any  class  have  need  of  strong  govcTUuicnt.''| 
it  is  just  the  weakness  of  government  in  the  very  place,  a  large 
democracy,  where  it  needs  to  be  Ktrougest,  that  has  brought  npOB 
the  United  States  the  uljli>quy  and  the  dangers  which  threaten  their 
future.  It  may  he  said,  "  But  this  m  only  another  way  of  statisg 
the  same  thing.  Is  there  any  reform  or  amendment  possible  short 
of  that  in  which  anarchy  always  ends,  civil  war  and  milttair 
despotism  ?  "  While  admitting  the  certainty  of  the  result  in  tlie  i 
absence  of  such  amendment,  1  answer  the  qnestion  tuhcsitatiogly  ia 
the  affirmative.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  the  world  ii 
tending  with  rapid  strides  towards  democracy;  and  to  suppose  tbit 

*  I  wonld  endoTse  alronglv  s  recent  obaervatiou  of  tlio  Londoa  Sjtclttvr  -.  "  II  u  ont 
DetDocracy  which  itraventa  tlic  rie*  of  great  R/pirae  ia  the  L'aim,  wit  flie  mwt  cn&tly 
conbicied  Hj-Btora  of  dicukit  upon  tttmoancy  vret  A&viteA  in  tbi*  worlil."  I 
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the  liumau  intellect,  wbicb  lias  scbieved  so  much  ui  cvcir  other 
branch  uf  practical  licicuce,  should  fail  la  thiB  ouly,  ia  not  justifiable. 
I  believe  that  (Jreat  IJritain  it  better  goveriictl  under  her  exteadeil 
sulfrage  than  she  has  ever  beeu  before  ;  that  she  ia  ia  fact,  iu  virtue 
of  the  principles  which  slie  has  worked  out,  the  best  goverued 
fouatry  in  the  world.  But  iu  makiiig  this  concessiun  I  claim  for 
toy  owa  country  the  soundest  average  uf  public  opinion  and  intelli- 
gence. The  conduct  of  the  mass  of  the  people  duriug  the  ynr, 
their  euthusiasm  for  the  Uuion,  the  perfect  absence  of  bitterness 
•iftcr  the  war  had  closed,  told  something  of  the  spirit  which  was 
behind.  If  the  South  was  badly  goverued  afterwards,  the  fault  vaa 
not  in  the  will  of  the  people  but  iu  the  weakness  of  the  <jover:iment. 
The  politicians  in  all  their  intrigues  knew  that  the  only  chance  with 
the  people  vas  in  nominating  men  of  pure  and  high  character,  like 
Hayes  and  Garfield,  even  though  they  were  not  statesmen,  for  whom 
indeed  there  was  no  place.*  In  private  enterprise,  notably  in  the 
great  railways,  vc  can  offer  examples  of  administration  eqnal  to  any 
in  the  world.  Already  it  begins  to  be  discussed  whether  a  respon- 
sible ministry  camiot  with  advantage  be  included  in  our  political 
arrangemeuts,  aud  municipalities  are  begiuoing  to  find  out  that 
greater  couccntratiou  of  power  aud  responsibility  in  the  executive 
oQ'ers  the  aolutiou  of  their  difficulties.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  United  States  Lave  passed  through  one  crisis  which  all 
Europe  rcganlcd  as  involving  the  certain  destruction  of  the  Uniou. 
aud  whicli  yet  left  it  strouger  than  ever.  It  may  well  be  that 
before  fifty  years  have  again  passed  by  they  may  offer  another 
s|)ectaelc  of  political  achievement  not  less  surprising  or  less  wortliy 
of  attcutiou. 

GaBIAMBI.    lltUDPORD. 

*  Wben  ttio  nentiblican  NAtional  Coavetilion  of  ISftI  nmDiiutad,  u  the  patty  cmmU- 
tUkto  for  tliD  Pr«Bi(lQiu:y,  a  inau  Ajfaiiiit  wliom  tliere  were  seriauB  chu^M  uf  maircatuuMM 
in  cffioo,  the  raiile  was  the  defeat  of  tbu  Republican  psrty.  and  tlic  retnm  nf  iHb 
Dcmocrst*  to  pcrvcr,  aft«T  an  interTsJ  of  twontf-fivfl  ycm. 
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IX   the   stirring    bistory   of  the  South -Eaetera   peoinsula  during 
tliL-  present  ceutury   there  have  bccu  few  momeutj  of  deeper 
interest,  few  of  a  rauru  doubtful  outlook,  thau  tbiit  at  which   I  au 
writing.     There  have  been  times  of  more  fuarful  luterest ;  say  the 
time  when  it  hung  in  the  balance  whether  Greece  might  not  become 
a  wilderness  without  iiJiabitant,  or  be  peopled  afresh  by  settlcmeuts 
uf  barbarians.     Such  dangers  as  that  have  pansed    by.      Kvqu   the 
"  (Jreat  Powers,"  even  the  three  so-calIe<l   Imperial   Powers,   wouli 
hardty  sit  by  and  say  that  peace  and  order  and  cqnilibriutn  and  tlie 
faith  of  treaties  demanded   another  laying  waste  of  Pcloponn^Ms  by 
another   Ibrabini.      But  we  now  look  on  and  see  a  sight  which,  if 
less  fearful  in  itself,  is  in  some  sort  more  grievous,  and  which  at  the 
first  glance  seems  more  disheartening,  to  all  who  have  right  and  free- 
dom at  heart,  thnu  any  wrong  that  has  ever  been  done  by  the  mere 
brute  force  of  the  barbarian  from  the  day  of  Kossovo  to  the  day  of 
Batak.     Two  nations  side  by  aide,  parts  at  least  of  two  nations,  hare 
been  set  free  from  the   yoke  aud  have   been   colled   to  a  reuewctl 
national  life  after  a  bondage  of  ages.     ITiey  have  begun  their  new 
counie ;  they  are  ndvaucing  towards  an  acknowledged  place  among 
the  free  and  civilized  states  of  Europe.     They  stand  side  by  wdc  in 
danger  from  the  same  enemies.     They  arc   threatened   on   the  ona 
hand  by  the  old  oppressor  from  whom  they  have  been  set  free,  aod, 
ou  the  other  hand,  by  the  subtler,  the  far  more  dangerous,  enemy 
who  lies  waiting  in  hi»  den  to  pick  up  some  profit,  however  base,  out 
of  any  disturbance  that  he  can  stir  up  among  his  neighbours.     Be* 
twccn  two  nations,  kindred   in  speech  aud  creed  and  liietory^  two 
nations  with  the  same  griefs  to  look  back  up6n,  wttli  the  same  ho^ 
to  look  forward  to,  set  free  but  yesterday  from  the  same  oppressor, 
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threatened  at  every  moment  by  tlie  same  dangers,  we  might,  if  any- 
where, have  looked  for  that  friendly  uaiou  without  which  ueither 
people  can  hope  to  maiutain  its  freedom  or  its  being.  We  might 
have  hoped  that  that  one  of  the  tno  nations  whose  freedom  was  the 
older  and  more  thorougL,  tliat  which  had  riscti  to  the  full  rank  of 
,Q  European  kingdom,  might  have  looked  with  some  kindliness  ou 
the  neighbour  which  the  mysterious  wilt  of  what  is  straugcly  calimi 
"  Europe  "  had  eoudeiuncd  still  u>  drag  about  with  it  some  insulting 
traces  of  its  former  bondage.  Wc  might  have  looked,  to  see  the 
Servian  kingdom  tako  the  Bulgarian  |)nnci[>ality  in  hand,  as  an 
older  siiitcr  guiding  a  younger  in  tlie  |)iith  uu  trhicli  she  has  herself 
learned  to  walk  before  her.  We  might  have  deemed  that  ercry 
ervian  heart  waukl  have  rejoiced  when  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
acci'ul  of  revolutions  raised  anotlier  branch  of  the  same  great  race 
to  a  political  level  bearing  to  their  own.  What  we  sec  instead  is  a 
grievous  sight  indeed.  Two  parts  of  the  snme  nation,  yearning  for 
union  but  cruelly  condemned  to  on  unnntural  partition,  suddenly 
rise  and  bring  abont  the  nuion  which  is  needful  for  the  national  life. 
If  there  ever  was  a  national  act,  a  righteous  tiationat  act,  it  was  the 
union  of  Northern  and  Southern  Bulgaria.  That  a  ueighbouriog 
despot,  who  lives  only  by  the  wcaktiCBS  and  disunion  of  nations, 
should  gnash  his  tectli  at  such  a  sight  aa  this  is  indeed  not  won- 
derful. But  wonderful  it  surely  is  that  a  free  people,  a  kindred 
people,  should  see  in  the  happy  anion  of  their  brethren  a  wrong  to 
themselves  which  can  be  washed  out  only  iu  blood.  The  news  of 
Bulgarian  union — that  is,  the  news  of  increased  Slavonic  strength — 
might  indeed  hare  sounded  in  Serrian  cars  as  a  call  to  arms,  but  as 
n  call  to  arms  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Turk,  he  it  never 
brgottcn,  still  holds  in  bondage  both  Servian  and  Bulgarian  soil : 
iCfl  "  Europe ''  decreed  the  strange  partition  of  the  Bulgarian 
andn,  his  yoke  has  grown  even  heavier  than  before.  We  might 
are  looked  to  see  Servians  and  Bulgarians  march  side  by  aide  to  the 
clivcrancB  of  their  brethren  so  cruelly  betrayed.  Instead  of  this,  we 
Servians  and  Bulgarians  in  arms ;  but  it  is  in  arms  against  each 
Without  the  shadow  of  a  wrong  done  by  Bulgarian  to 
Servian,  simply  because  Bulgaria  has  wrought  her  own  union, 
ervian  troops  have  c:itcrcd  Bulgarian  territ;)ry  iu  arms,  and  shed 
0  blood  of  its  defenders.  No  greater  or  more  unprovoked 
roug  to  an  unoffending  neighbour  was  ever  wrought  by  Ixrais 
the  Fourteenth  or  by  either  Buonaparte.  And  the  defence  is  even 
more  shameless  than  the  act.  The  lowest  doctrine  of  dcjpot«  and 
diplomatists,  the  doctrine  that  the  welUbeing  of  one  nation  is  to  be 
looked  ou  as  the  damage  of  another,  is  taken  into  the  month  of  a 
free  people.  Wc  hear  the  jargon  of  "compensation"  and 
"equilibrium."     Because   Bulgaria  has   become  stronger,  Serria  is 
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[tlie  natural  dislike  on  the  part  of  some  who  signed  the  Treaty  to  bear 
)f  the  smallest  aiWance  on  the  part  of  right  ami  freedom.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  the  wishes  of  its  iuhahitauts,  called  for 
udiod;  but  uuion  is  strength,  and  to  help  towards  the  strength  of  a 
free  people,  a  Christian  people,  M-as  the  thing  which  some  of  those 
who  signed  the  Treaty  most  wished  to  hinder.  The  body  then  which 
is  strangely  spoken  of  as  "  Kurope  "  decreed  that  JJuIgaria  should  be 
divided,  and  therefore  weak.  '*  Europe  "  bad  decreed  the  same  in 
the  case  of  Roumauia,  and  the  decree  of  "  Europe  "  had  gone  for 
vcTj  little.     Instead  of  the  divided  lands  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 

I  which  "  Europe  "  had  decreed  to  keep  asunder,  there  has  been  for 
aeveral  years  the  iudepeudeut  kingdom  of  Houmauia,  needing  ouly  a 
little  enlargement  to  the  north-west  or  north-east,  whenever  honest 
men  get  their  own.  What  the  Kouman  people  had  done  the  JJulgariaa 
people  might  do  also,  and  Northern  and  Southern  Bulgaria  might 
be  united  as  well  as  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  And  one  day,  a  few 
I,  weeks  back,  came  the  good  news  that  they  were  united,  that  Northern 
H^and  Southern  Bulgaria  had  come  together  under  Prince  Alexander 
^^by  a  peaceful  rising.  A  brighter  and  more  honourable  day  is  not 
f      set  down  in  the  kaleudar  of  any  people. 

^p     Never  was  the  conventional  tdk  about  foreign  intriguers  and  the 
^^ike   more  thoroughly  out  of  place  than  when  applied  to  such    a 
movement   as  this.     The  Bulgarian    people   were  suffering  under  a 
^■great  wrong ;  they  deemed  that  the  time  for  undoing  tliat  wrong  had 
^■umie,  and  they  undid  it.     That  they  should  be  reviled  for  so  doing 
^Mk^  despots  and  the  tools  of  despots  is  no  more  than  they  must  have 
looked   for.       That  a    free  nation  should    stoop   to    take    up    the 
language   of  despots  against  them,  this  is  indeed  a  blow  hanl    to 
bear.     Bulgaria  uuitcd  her  divided  members,  and  Servia,  and  evea 
Greece,  talks  of  "equilibrium"  and  *' compensation."     Now,  if  we 
hod  heard  of  a  Servjau  march  of  deliverance  into  the  Servian  lauds 
that  arc  still  in  bondage  to  the  Turk,  aud  if  wc  had  presently  heard  that 
(he  motives  of  that  march  of  delivoraucc  had  been  translated  Into  the 
language  of  des|)ut»«,  we  might    perhaps  have   smiled.      Those  who 
might  have  to  be  upoken  to  would  fail  to  underittuud  such  words  as 
"  natious  "  and  "  dcliveranee."     To  them  it  might  be  cspcdicnt  to 
apeak  according  to  their  kind,  and  to  talk  of  "c^nilihriura"  and  "com- 
pensfition."     So  that  the  good  work  was  done,  it  would  matter  little 
in  what  words  it  was  spoken  of.     But  before  long  another  tale  is 
heard ;  the  enslaved  brethren  are  forgotten  ;  the  Turk  is  left  to  work 
his  will  on  them.     And  the  sword  which  seemfcd  to  be  whetting  for 
Uie  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  is  strangely  hurled  against  fellow- 
workers  in  the  same  cause,  whose  single  crime  is  to  have  wrought 
,  their  own  dclireraucc. 

Now  happily  no  one  believes  that  this  great  crime— for  than  au 
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never  likely  to  forget  that  they  were  not  speaking  of  a 
tThe  "  interests  of  Ibe  IIuusc  of  Ilababurg,"  llie  "  policy 
}Ui(i  of  Habsburg/'  was,  ou  llic  face  of  it,  tbc  iutcrcst.  the 
of  a  people,  but  simply  of  a  family.  If  we  kept  to  tUut 
re  sbuuld  uct  be  likely  to  forget  that,  whucL  we  »{Kuk  of 
^nat  powers  of  Kuropc,  one  of  them  is  of  a  dilfereut  uature 
t>\c  others,  that,  while  live  of  them  are  natious,  the  sixth  is  a 
^tuuily  cstnte.  The  intercut,  the  policy,  of  auy  of  the  other 
ly  be  Bcllish,  but  it  ueed  nut  be  so  ;  sometimes  it  has  uot  beea 
the  DUG  power  which  even  in  these  days  keeps  a  despotic 
imeDt,  the  power  where  the  people  have  no  constitutional 
where  the  influence  of  the  people  on  the  rulers  can,  only  be 
:ct.  The  Kusaiau  war  of  1877,  the  crusade  of  the  Husaian 
l»^  against  the  oppressor  of  their  brethren,  was  a  popular  more- 
t  as  true  and  as  generous  as  any  that  history  records.  Bat 
rt-  there  is  no  nation,  only  a  confused  jumbie  of  scraps  of  nations, 
.  to  be  played  off  against  some  other  as  may  he  convenient  for 
common  enemy,  no  national  voice  ever  can  be  heard.  The  policy, 
intcrcat,  not  of  the  harmless  German  duchy  to  which  the  name  of 
•  ••tria  strictly  belongs,  not  of  the  uunaturaL  heaping  together  of 
■'ritoriea  to  which  the  name  is  vulgarly  applied,  but  the  policy,  the 
livrcst,  of  the  House  of  Austria  or  of  llabsburg,  the  mere  interest 
a  family  seeking  nothing  but  to  enlarge  its  family  estate,  is  in  its 
ra  nature  selfish,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  Such  a  power  Uvea 
iply  by  the  weakucss  aud  disunion  of  nations ;  anything  which  unites 
I  iiatioii,  or  in  any  other  way  atreugtheua  a  nation,  is  simply  thu  setting 
KD  example  which  may  he  inconvenieat  to  the  interests  of  the 
Fousc,  which  may  tend  to  the  le^tscning  of  its  family  estate.  If  a 
;meut  of  a  nation  which  is  still  under  tho  Turk  may  uuitc  itself  tu 
the  independent  fragment  of  the  same  nation,  it  may  come  into  the 
head  of  some  fragment  of  some  other  nation  that  is  under  the 
Austrian  to  unite  itjiclf  in  the  like  sort  to  the  independent  fragment 
of  the  same  nation.  In  one  part  of  the  family  estate  the  thing  has 
been  done.  Some  of  us  can  remember  when  to  till  grave  and  re- 
spectable politicians  it  seemed  as  thoroughly  a  part  of  the  eternal 
fitZkcas  of  things  that  the  House  of  Austria  should  rule  in  Milan  and 
Venice  as  it  now  seems  to  tbc  same  class  that  the  same  house  should 
rule  iu  Catturo  aud  Ragujsa.  Out  of  Milan  aud  Venice  tlie  House  of 
Austria  has  been  scourged  amid  the  rejoicings  of  mankind;  aud  the 
House  of  Austria  itself  knows,  if  others  have  forgotteu,  that  a  day 
may  come  wheu  right  shall  have  the  upper  hand  on  the  eastern  side 
o£  lladria  as  well  as  on  the  western.  With  such  an  example  withia 
recent  memory,  it  is  nu  wonder  if  the  House  and  its  chief  look  with 
a  jealousy  to  which  ordinary  national  enmity  is  as  nothing  ou  every 
movement  towards  freedom  or  uuiou  ou  the  pui't  of  any  enslaved  or 
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dividcfl  people.  Every  stop  taken  on  behalf  of  national  riglits  U  n 
blow  struck  at  tlip  aseendcncjr  of  a  houae  which  Uvea  only  by  the 
trampling  nmlcr  foot  of  all  national  rights.  We  thus  fully  under- 
stand the  rage  of  Francis  Joseph  and  his  Minister  at  the  dangerous 
precedent  of  Bolgarian  union,  and  the  unkingly  scolding*  of  the 
Batgarian  patriots  wliicU  came  forth  from  the  Imperial,  Koyat,  and 
Apostolic  mouth.  The  Btilgariana  were  uomidly  rated  for  breach 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  disobedience  to  the  will  of  Europe,  all 
the  stock  phrases  which  come  so  rciidily  to  the  lips  of  oppresson 
when  they  arc  threateued  by  action  on  the  |>art  of  the  oppressed. 
To  any  one  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  fallacies  of  diplomatists  it  ii 
plain  tbut  the  Bulgariaus  have  broken  nothing  aud  disobeyed 
nothing.  They  have  not  brokeu  the  Treaty  of  lierliu,  for  they 
never  consented  to  it.  They  simply  snbmitted  to  its  unrighteous 
provisions  under  dread  of  orerwhclming  force.  As  for  "  disobedience," 
"  will  of  Kurope,"  and  all  that  kind  of  talk,  it  is  not  very  wonderfni 
if  despots  and  their  ministers  easily  come  to  say,  "  We  arc  ihcy  that 
ought  to  speak  :  who  ia  lord  over  us  ?  "  They  may  even  come  to  think 
that  there  iasomcthiugof  moral  uuthorlty  in  anything  that  they  choose 
to  ordaia,  and  that  some  real  blame  attaches  to  those  who  go  against 
their  orders.  Yet  it  ia  hard  to  sec  that  the  right  by  ivhich  six  of 
the  powers  of  Kurope  take  on  thcmselvoa  to  dictate  to  the  rest  » 
anything  hut  the  mere  right  of  the  stronger.  They  do  it  simply 
hecansc  they  are  able  to  do  it.  They  have  no  commission  from  other 
nations  to  act  in  their  place ;  the  other  nations  obey  simply  becauae 
it  is  prudent  to  obey.  A  single  nniaU  power  will  commonly  act 
unwisely  if  it  defies  the  will  of  six  great  powers:  it  should  at  least 
carefully  count  the  cost  before  it  runs  such  a  risk.  But  that  ts  all ; 
ic  is  simply  a  question  of  prudence;  there  is  uo  moral  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  weak  to  obey  the  strong  simply  because  they  are 
strong.  Aud  that  breach  of  treaty,  simply  us  breach  of  treaty,  does 
not  greatly  offend  the  A|iostolic  miud  is  plain  uu  a  tnomeat's 
thought.  The  Turk  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  bound  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty  ;  for  he  has  signed  it.  But^  if  he  has  signed  it,  he  has  abo 
shamelessly  broken  it.  He  promised  by  Lhe  Berlin  Treaty  to  give 
to  the  other  Christian  lands  under  his  rule  institutious  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  the  Treaty  gave  to  the  so-called  Kasteni  Koumelia. 
That  promise  tho  Turk  has  not  kept.  Instead  of  granting  iree 
iustitutious  or  reforms  of  any  kind,  he  has  simply  turued  on  scorpions 
instead  of  whips ;  the  anarchy  and  oppression  of  Macedonia  hu, 
since  the  Treaty,  been  greater  tliau  ever.  But  not  a  wonl  comes 
form  the  Apostolic  mouth  to  rebuke  the  Turk  for  his  breach  of  treaty. 
For  Lis  breach  of  treaty,  his  disobedience  to  the  bidding  of  ""  Kurope/' 
tends  to  the  common  interest,  to  the  great  object  of  the  weakening; 
of  nations.     It  is   only  when  a  free   poople  act  for  therasclvra  that 
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reacli  of  treaty  >a  deaoattcetl,  and  that  on  the  part  of  a  people  on 
rhom  the  trealy  i!>  in  no  way  binding'. 
As  far  as  we  have  gone  yet,  the  open  action  of  the  licad  of  the  House 
Anstrin  has  not  gone  beyond  scohling.  Tlie  limo  for  filrhing  has  not 
fet  come.  Hut  when  the  "  Areopngua  of  Enro|i(;  "  mid  the.  head  of 
House  of  Austria  come  to  speak  their  minds,  the  power  which 
llcfaed  Spizzft,  that  wretched  little  haven,  fri>m  Montenegro  in 
1878,  will  doubtless  find  some  paltry  scrap  of  tcTTitory  which  may  be 
oonrenicnt  to  round  off  some  comer  or  other  of  the  family 
itc.  The  House  of  Austria  never  tbrows  any  part  of  tbc  world 
into  confusion  without  some  object.  It  i$  sure  to  go  off  with  some 
little  matter  of  gain,  some  halfpenny  picked  from  the  pocket  of  a 
poor  ncighlKnir,  as  the  reward  of  its  labours.  The  House  indeed  may 
hare  its  eye  on  something  much  greater  thau  Spizza.  No  one,  I 
presume,  doubts  that,  when  the  Servian  army,  which  itimpte-miuded 
folk  thought  was  called  forth  to  deliver  Servians  from  the  Turk, 
suddenly  turned  in  another  direction  to  slaughter  Jiulgariaiis,  it  was 
done  at  Imperial,  Koyal,  and  Apostolic  bidding.  For  nothing  could 
be  less  suited  to  Imperial,  Rnynl,  and  Apoittolic  intercNtn  than  the 
extension  of  freedom  to  a  iicoptc  who  might  help  to  bar  the  ex- 
tension of  the  family  estate  to  the  vEgean.  And  nuthtug  could 
better  suit  those  iDtciTsta  than  to  cliastise  the  breakers  of  the  sacred 
Treaty,  the  despisers  of  the  bidding  of  Europe,  to  chastise  them  too 
by  the  hand  of  another^  with  the  comforting  thought  that,  whether 
Servian  slaughtered  Bulgarian  or  Bnlganan  slaughtered  Serrian, 
some  free  people  would  be  weakened.  It  is  this  kind  of  policy  with 
which  we  have  to  reckon  as  long  as  the  mere  interests  of  a  partieular 
family  arc  allowed  to  take  their  place  in  Kuropean  eonncils  along- 
side of  what  may  be  at  lea^t  presumed  to  he  the  interests  of  notions. 
The  Turk  himitclf  is  in  some  sort  more  worthy  of  respect ;  he  is  at 
least  an  opeu  enemy  on  equal  terms  ;  he  docs  represent  a  people  and  a 
creed ;  wc  can  hardly  fancy  the  heir  of  Uthman  stooping  to  tileh  Spizza. 
And  beyond  all  doubt  the  Taik  is  at  this  moment  the  less  dangerous 
the  two ;  there  is  little  fear  of  his  advance,  while  the  subtle 
Ivanee  of  the  Austrian  is  to  be  feared  at  evury  moment,  iu  every  ' 
ivtcr,  and  in  every  shape.  What  if  Servia,  the  too),  is  destined  for 
rhaps  a  speedier  blow  than  Bulgaria  the  victim  ?  It  might  possibly 
convenient  to  take  advantage  of  some  movement  against  n  defeated 
rian  king,  and  to  declare  the  presence  of  the  Apostolic  armies 
be  CO  IcRs  nfodful  in  Scrvia  than  in  Bosnia.  Or  it  might  be 
)ssib)e  to  bribe  free  Italy  with  some  small  act  of  lilierntion  on 
tier  owu  border  into  joining  with  the  despotti  in  agreeing  to  some 
ir  wider  acta  of  annexation  on  some  other  Inirder.  The  shifla  and 
rices  of  a  power  bent  on  personal  a^randiscmcnt,  and  nnchcckcd 
the  voice  of  an  united  people,  do  in  truth  know  no  end.     It  is 
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time  that  tlie  real  danger  of  Sonth-Eastern  Europe,  and  thereby  of 
all  l^urope,  should  be  fullv  understood.  It  is  time  that  men  should 
stop  and  think  what  the  phrase  so  glibly  ased  about  "  going  to 
Salonica "  really  means.  Anyhow  it  is  cheering  to  sec  that  the 
strange  influence  which  the  great  Austrian  imposture  has  Utterly 
held  over  men's  miuds  seems  at  last  to  be  giving  way.  EogliBb 
newspapers,  not  commouly  in  the  habit  of  dealing  over  boldly  with 
establifibcd  powers,  are  bcgiuuiug  to  speak  out,  aod  to  denounce  a 
crooked  and  bloody  policy  m  it  deserves.  "We  seem  to  be  comiDg 
back  to  tlie  bealthit-r  feelings  of  1848,  of  .1859,  and  of  18G5.  And 
it  18  more  cheering  still  when  we  see  the  heads  of  both  political 
parties  iu  Kngland  speakiug  cf  the  Uulgarisu  movement  in  a  tone 
ver}'  dilVerciit  from  that  of  I'Vaucis  Joseph  and  bis  Count  KalauLy, 
Lord  Salisbury  has  much  to  wipe  out,  for  be  signed  the  Berlin 
Treaty  ;  but  he  may  wipe  out  a  good  deal  by  acting  accordiug  to 
his  hitherto  spokcu  words,  and  by  letting  the  influence  of  England  he 
thrown  this  time  into  the  scale  of  rigbt.  It  will  be  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  if  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  nation  of  Great  Britain  given 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  voice  of  the  House  of  Austria.  And  by 
beiug  given  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  voice  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  it  will  be  very  for  from  being  given  ou  the  opposite  side  to 
the  voice  of  not  a  few  of  the  Buhjccts  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  head  of  that  House,  revilcr  of  the  Bulgarians,  calls  himself,  among 
other  things,  King  of  Bohemia.  But  when  Bulgarian  students  in  his 
Bobcminti  capital  go  to  join  the  cause  that  be  reviles, it  is  not  with  reviU 
inga  but  with  blessings  that  the  people  of  Bohemia  send  forth  the  helpers 
iu  a  cause  whicli  their  still  uncrowned  master  go  bitterly  denounces. 

While  the  Austrian  objects  arc  plain  enough,  those  of  tbc  Rusuan 
Tzar  are  more  puzzling.  His  strange  personal  treatment  of  the 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  looks  more  like  a  passing  fit  of  ill-temper  than 
the  outcome  of  any  deliberate  policy.  No  doubt  the  exercise  of 
au  independent  will  by  a  small  people  aud  their  prince  i»  no  more 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  &  Kussian  than  to  an  Austrian  deB|>oL. 
But  then  the  HusBiuii  despot  has  u  people  behind  him,  a  people  whose 
voice  sometimes  makes  itself  beard,  a  people  capable  of  high  resolve 
and  generous  self- devotion.  Men  like  Kireefl'  aud  Skobeleff  have 
assuredly  not  died  out  among  tbe  couutr}'men  of  Kire<^ff  and 
Skobdeff.  What  the  aetiuu  of  the  House  of  Austria  must  be  we 
know  already ;  to  the  possible  action  of  Uusaia  we  look,  not  without 
zoisgiviugs,  but  not  without  hope. 

Aiiuther  element  not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  way  in  which  the 
public  action  of  Servia  may  be  looked  on  by  the  Servian  jwoplc 
themselves.  When  the  sword  is  once  drawn,  it  is  very  hard  to  stop 
a  war,  however  unrighteous,  however  impolitic;  still  no  one  can 
doubt  that  ou  the  part  of  Servia  this  war  is  no  war  of  the  people. 
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but  simply  a  war  of  the  King  and  hi«  miuter.  But  Kin^  Milaa 
•houtd  remember  thst,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  possible  »cbcmcs  of  bts 
master,  be  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  play  tricks  with  liis  people. 
There  are  other  claimants  of  his  crown  ;  there  arc  worthier  repre- 
teutativcs  of  the  beadsliip  of  hi"  nation.  The  old  memories  of  Servian 
greatness,  the  thoughts  of  the  days  when  Servia  was  iodeed  a  power 
iu  the  world,  hardly  gather  round  the  House  of  Obrenovitch.  They 
rather  gather  round  the  unconquered  principality  where  ia  the 
darkest  days  one  fragment  of  the  Servian  folk  still  kept  its  freedom. 
They  rather  gather  round  the  uoblc  prince  who,  alooc  among  living 
European  sorcreigns,  haa,  like  Godfrey  or  Saint  Lewis,  met  the 
infidel  in  battle  face  to  face.  For  the  tnic  King  of  Men,  at  whose 
word  the  swords  of  a  free  people  are  ready  to  llasli  in  a  righteous 
cause,  as  we  do  cot  go  to  Krancis  Joseph  of  Vienna,  neither  do  wc 
go  to  Milan  of  Belgrade;  we  do  go  to  Nieolas  of  Jzctinjc. 

There  is  yet  another  nation  to  be  dealt  with.  Greece  has  made 
it  plain  that  she  too  will  have  a  word  in  the  matter.  If  there  is  an 
enslaved  Scrvia  and  an  enslaved  Bulgaria,  there  is  an  enslaved 
Greece  no  less.  Crete,  which  the  Berlin  IVeaty  thrust  back  into 
bondage  as  the  reward  of  her  gallant  struggles ;  Jfiannina,  with  free- 
dom twice  promised  and  twice  snatched  from  its  grasp;  those  of  the 
islands  of  the  -?!gcau  which  are  still  left  under  the  yoke ;  here  are 
wrongs  which  cannot  for  ever  remain  unredressed.  The  general 
prospects  of  Greece  on  the  side  of  Albania  arc  far  too  wide  a  subject 
to  be  dealt  with  here,  but  iu  any  case  there  are  the  Greek  lands  of 
Epciros  to  be  set  free.  On  the  side  of  Bulgaria  the  question  is 
simpler.  AVhat  is  needed  is  for  two  nations  which  have  Ijeen  rivals 
for  twelve  hundred  years,  which  have  had  even  in  recent  times  grudges 
sgainst  one  another  which  are  not  imaginary,  to  make  the  effort  of 
getting  over  their  dificreaces  in  the  face  of  a  common  cnetny,  pnd  of 

bmitting  their  claims  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  arbitrator, 
sueh  an  arbitrator  can  be  fouud.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  laud  which  is  somewhat  vaguely  called  Macedonia  is 
neither  vholly  Greek  nor  wholly  Bulgarian,  and  that  to  assign  it  as 
a  whole  to  either  Greece  or  Bulgaria  would  be  to  do  a  wrong  to  the 
other  nation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  neither  Greece  nor  liulgaria 
can  be  trusted,  imy  more  than  any  other  nation  or  any  other  man, 
to  be  judge  in.  its  own  cause.  Let  us  hope  that  neither  nation  will 
ever  commit  the  crime  and  folly  of  drawing  the  sword  against  the 
other-  For  Greek  and  Bulgarian,  the  countrymen  of  Basil  and  the 
conutryraen   of  Samuel,  to  march   side  by    side,  against  the    Turk 

ould  iudeed  be   a   sight  to  stir  the   heart.     The  only  question  ia 

hcther  the  danger  from  the  other  side  is  not  so  far  more  pressing 
that  6vcu  the  Turk  mar  not  he  endured  for  a  moment.  The  voke  of 
Othman  will  at  least  be  easier  to  throw  off  than  the  yoke  of  Habshurg. 
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Ifeciv  OD  sue  let  any  people  of  SouUi-Kasteru  ChmteDdom  shed 
.--  xaoA  at  his  fellow  iu  the  sight  of  cither  enemy  nuil  to  the  profit 
OK  stbar  enemy.  An  useful  field,  (wrhapa  for  what  ealh  iudf 
**Thrr|Wj**  perhaps  for  some  tribtiual  more  likely  to  do  justiM, 
wmMi  be  fonnd  in  the  work  of  drawing  a  fair  boundary-line  bctveco 
m»  luttiims,  cither  of  which,  by  the  common  taw  of  human  natore, 
^CBrtain  to  claim  more  than  iti  just  ri^ht. 

We  know  not  what  a  dny  may  bring  forth.  But  as  yet  the  armed 
inti^tie  of  Milan  and  Milan's  master  seems,  as  a  military  cnter[iri»e, 
to  bare  wholly  failed ;  the  people  of  Samuel  have  stood  their  (frauod 
against  unprovoked  aggression  with  an  energy  worthy  of  Samuci 
himself.  Their  foreign  prince  has  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  crowa 
that  his  people  gave  him.  And  yet  the  bate  plot  has  dose  its  vork. 
The  liberatiug  revolution  is  iu  some  sort  already  undone.  The  Turk 
has  found  appurtuuity  to  meddle,  to  apeak  of  the  liberated  laud  as  hit. 
IVincc  iVIexauder  in  said  to  have  thrown  himself  on  the  will  uf  iho 
Sultauj  and  to  have  promised  to  withdraw  from  the  laud  wboBB  people 
have  calletl  him  to  be  their  deliverer.  It  is  for  the  natiooal  poven 
of  Kuropc,  for  Luglaud,  fot'  trance,  fur  Italy— if  she  can  rise  abore 
momentary  temptations — lor  Russia — if  she  can  again  apeak  with 
the  voice  of  her  people — to  undo  thi^  uron^,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  purest  rerolutiun  uf  uur  times  shall  not  be  made  a  dead  letter 
Himply  to  aatisfy  the  malignity  of  jealous  despots.  And  it  is  fur  the 
third  nation  of  the  peninsula  to  take  warning,  and  to  cscbev  the 
example  of  a  sister  nation  which  has  been  beguiled  into  snch  deadly 
error.  In  the  greatest  day  of  the  elder  Greece,  many  an  old  wroni; 
was  forgotten  when  Athens  and  Sparta  and  Corinth  and  Aigina  wttit 
forth  together  to  save  Ilcllas  from  the  Mede.  The  like  most  be 
done  again.  "Pax  in  terris  hominibus  bonse  foluntatia;"  buteveiy 
free  ii-ition  must  stand  ready  for  war,  whenever  war  cannot  be 
escaped,  against  tlic  enemies  of  peace  and  oppressors  of  maukiaiL 
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TUE  clectious  of  the  4th  and  iSth  of  October  came  upon  us  as  a 
surprise,  not  bccauBc  they  took  the  turn  tliey  tliti>  but  because 
they  took  it  so  very  decidedly.  Everybody  expected— or  at  least 
cvervbody  ut  auy  iiitclli^ncc  expected — to  see  a  Chamber  ia  which 
the  llight  and  the  Extreme  Lefc  would  be  considerably  strengthened, 
and  in  which  the  Moderate  Republicans,  even  if  they  retained  n 
majority,  wuuld  Iiilvc  great  difficulty  in  carrying  ou  the  government; 
hut  no  one,  cither  on  the  one  side  or  the  nthcr,  imagined  that  the 
Bight  would  number  208  members,  tlie  Radical  and  Extreme  Left  ISO, 
nnd  the  Moderate  Left  only  201.  TiiJs  division  into  Moderate  and 
Badical  Republicans  does  not  of  course  rc»t  on  any  vcrj*  aceumte 
classification :  u  deputy  whom  we  count  to-day  among  the  UadicalK 
may  astonish  everybody  by  his  moderation,  ivhile  a  deputy  who  passes 
for  a  Moderate  may  vrite  habitually  with  tlie  Radicals;  but  spcakini; 
generally,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a  Moderate  governroeutai  majority 
will  be  almost  impossible,  on  account  of  the  presence  in  the  Chamber 
of  »o  large  a  number  of  rep resen tali tc*  of  the  most  advanced  ideas. 

Now,  what  are  the  causes  which  underlie  this  result  of  the  elections 
^^thi»  open  check  administered  not  only  to  the  Moderate  Republic, 
but  to  the  Republic  itself?  There  is  uo  mystery  at  all  about  tbcni ; 
and  though  it  is  possible  to  attribute  a  greater  or  less  importance  to 
one  or  another  of  them,  it  is  clear  that  each  has  had  its  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  final  result.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  categories — 
,thc  external  and  secondary,  and  the  inward  nnd  deep-lying  causes. 

I  re^rard  as  external  and  eccoudory  causes  the  substitutiou  ef  the 
'SCTUtin  de.  lUf*^  for  the  acruiin  d'arntndhHf.Tiwnl,  the  fall  of  the 
Ferry  Ministry,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Brisson  Ministry  from  the 
time  it  came  iuto  office  down  to  the  day  of  the  elections. 

A  f^od  many  people  have  supposed   that  the  introduction  of  the 
tin  de  list*  was  the  chief  or  the  only  cause  of  the  success  of  the 

ipoaition — under  which  term  I  incLude  the  Right  aud  the  Extreme 

The  Republican  jiarty  was  accustomed  to  the  »rvntiti  d'arron- 

H  ;  it  was  organized  with  a  view  to  that  uetbod  of  voting; 
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every  dcpnty  had  concentrated  all  his  eSbrta  on  bis  own  arrondisK- 
vieJtt.  The  Hepublicfln  lists,  made  up  as  they  were  of  deputies  of  the 
different  ai-rondissemenU,  bad  to  coiupelo  with  lists  constructed  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  the  acrutin  de  liste — that  is  tosay,  composed  not 
of  local  but  of  departmental  notabilities.  It  mav  be  added  that  the 
ticnttin  lie  Hde  is  apt  to  be  much  more  violcntiv  influenced  by  the 
grent  rurrcnta  of  pnpular  feeling,  while  it  eludes  the  individual  action 
of  the  professed  politician.  There  is  8ome  truth  in  these  con- 
siderations; and  I  am  convinced  that  under  the  old  method  we  slioulil, 
by  virtun  of  the  ground  already  gained  and  by  the  force  of  habit,  have 
bad  a  much  Isrger  number  of  the  late  majority  re-elected;  but  thia  is 
no  reason  for  regretting  the  abolition  of  the  mctho<I.  The  tterutin  de 
fintr  is  certainly  extremely  impressionable  ;  it  is  cspceially  liable  to  he 
acted  upon  by  the  great  waves  r)f  political  opinion  ;  bat  for  that  very 
reason  it  ad'ords  us  the  most  valuabh)  indications,  if  only  we  have  the 
senile  to  profit  hy  them.     1  lad  the  country  been  satisfied  with  the  policy 

Sur^ued  by  the  Chamber,  ami  with  tho  state  of  things  which  it 
rought  about,  it  would  hare  voted  with  enthusiasm  for  the  old 
majority.  It  was  not  s.itisfied,  and  it  showed  its  dissatisfaction  perhaps 
in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  manner;  but  the  dissatisfaction  was  real. 
To  lay  the  blame  of  the  dofeat  on  the  ticrutin  de  Ihte  is  to  lay  the 
blame  of  the  fever  on  the  thermometer  which  registers  its  intensity. 

The  fall  of  the  Ferry  Cabinet  also  contributed  to  the  disorganization 
of  the  Reiiiihtican  party.  M.  Ferry's  majority,  instead  of  holding 
together,  as  it  might  have  done  if  it  had  appeared  l>efore  the  con- 
stituencies as  the  Ministerial  party,  fell  quite  to  pieces,  and  had  not 
even  the  courage  to  frame  a  programme  or  orgnnixe  a  common  course 
of  action.  A  very  few  of  the  Opportunist  candidates  had  the  courage 
of  their  opinions,  and  refused  to  renounce  their  old  leader;  the 
greater  part  of  them  took  an  apologetic  attitnde,  and  stood  before  the 
countrj-  in  the  guise  of  penitents  v.  ho  promise  to  do  better  in  future, 
and  at  the  sametime  try  to  shift  the  hiamc  of  their  mistakes  ou  to 
somebody  else's  shoulders.  Many  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  modify 
their  views,  and  attnched  themselves  to  the  lladieals  of  the  Brisson- 
Floquet  group  in  order  to  improve  their  chances.  In  Paris  the  plan 
ha*  becii  successful  in  the  case  of  some  two  or  three  of  them  ;  but  in 
the  provinces  their  abject  demeanour  has  done  them  nothing  but  harm. 
The  Opportunists  had  in  the  first  iustancc  projected  a  eolIccti»e 
mauif'esto,  aud  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  it  up;  but  they  failed 
to  come  to  any  agreement,  since  some  were  for  making  advances  to  the 
Radicals  and  others  to  the  Left  Centre.  The  end  of  it  was  that 
M.  Tclain,  on  his  own  sole  responsibility,  drew  npa  manifesto  aud  made 
ont  a  list  for  Paris  containing  a  perfect  medley  of  names,  from  that  of 
a  Moderate  like  M.  I'Vi/ddric  Passy,  to  those  of  Radicals  such  is 
M.  Lockroy.  If  M.  t'errj'  had  remained  in  power,  it  would  haTc 
been  very  different:  the  Opiiortutiista  would  have  known  their  own 
mind  ;  the  electors  would  have  known  what  they  were  about ;  aud  the 
fall  of  the  Moderates  would  have  l>ccn  Icstt  severe.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  likely  that  tlicy  would  have  altogether  escaped  the  reactionary 
impulse ;  for  the  real  grievances  ivltb  which  the  country  has  to  reproadi 
the  late  majority  would  have  rmiiiiiiu'l  tiic  same. 

The  Jirissuu  Ministry  must  also  take  its  share  of  tbc  rcsponsibttitr 
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what  bsa  happened.  It  cannot  of  course  be  blamed  for  haTtng 
showa  the  most  absolute  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  electors,  and 
directed  the  officials  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  jiressure ;  but,  as  I 
hare  already  shown,  the  acnitin  tie  liMe  cannot  be  carried  out  in  any 
reasonable  manner  unless  it  is  a  question  of  rotinf;  for  or  against  a 
certaiu  Government :  the  country  must  have  something  tangible  before 
it,  something  definite  and  concrete ;  othenvisc  it  is  left  to  the  action 
of  vague,  capricious,  unconsidered,  and  almost  unconscioua  impulses. 
Kow  the  Govcrnmcut  on  this  occasion  systems lieally  ellaced  itself,  and 
this  for  two  Tcason».  In  the  Rrat  place,  M.  Brisson  had  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council  altogether  against  his  will ;  he  would  have 
preferred  to  keep  the  Prcsidenoy  of  Uie  Cliamber,  where  he  was  beyond 
and  above  the  strife  of  parties,  and  where  his  position  naturally  de- 
signated him  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  ;  and  in  taking  office 
he  tried  to  retain  these  advantages  as  far  as  possible  by  abstaining 
from  action,  by  suppressing  himself  and  conciliating  everybody.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Government  has  no  sort  of  homogeneity  j  it  is  com- 
posed of  men  taken  from  all  parties  and  representing  the  most  incon- 
j^ons  ideas,  so  that  it  was  imposnibic — I  will  not  say  to  agree  upon  a 
programme,  but  even  to  find  a  political  principle  ou  which  the  electors 
might  pronounce.  They  seem  to  have  had  hut  one  object  in  view,  to  con- 
ciliate the  support  of  all  the  fractious  of  the  Itcpublican  party,  in  order 
to  insure  their  own  return,  and  to  be  able  to  profess  themselves  satisfied 
and  successfal.whntcvcr  course  theelectionsmight  take.  Byallowingthe 
Radicals  to  present  themselves  under  its  patronage,  the  Government 
has  done  its  part  to  throw  the  country  into  confusion  and  to  drive  into 
the  ranks  of  the  reactionaries  a  number  of  bouiyeois  and  peasants  who 
bad  hitherto  voted  for  the  Republicans. 

These  three  causes  of  which  1  have  spoken  have  had  their  share, 
each  and  all  of  them,  in  bringing  about  the  result ;  hut  these  are  only 
secondary  causes  :  there  are  others  that  lie  deeper  than  these. 

The  gravest  and  the  most  universal  of  all  is  the  general  uneasiness. 
Industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture  are  all  suiTering  ;  numbers  of  the 
electors  arc  anxious  and  discontented;  and  under  a  system  so  cen- 
traUzed  as  onrs  it  is  always  easy  to  attribute  one's  miseries  to  the 
Qovemmeut.  It  is  especially  «asy  at  a  moment  like  the  pi'eseat,  whea 
the  exchequer  is  low,  and  when  the  fall  in  the  funds  and  the  uncer- 
taiuty  of  the  Ennncial  uituation  are  Ciiusing  heavj'  losses  to  the  capitalist, 
and  paralysing  hutniaess.  It  is  true  that  the  deficit  and  the  generally 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  finances  arc  due  in  part  to  transient 
causes,  such  as  the  war  in  Touquin,  or  to  that  universal  depression  of 
trade  for  which  the  Kepublic  cannot  be  held  responsible  ;  but  they 
are  also  partly  due  to  a  real  mismanagement  of  the  public  money,  and 
to  the  imprudence  with  which  expenses  have  been  increased  and  sources 
of  revenue  surrendered.  The  deputies  have  tried  to  please  the  electors 
at  once  by  lightening  taxation  and  by  voting  fresh  cspenditurc;  and 
they  have  simply  precipitated  a  ensis  from  which  the  whole  electorate 
is  now  suffering".  The  famous  scheme  of  public  works  inaugurated  by 
M.  do  JPreyeinet  will  hang  for  years  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck 
of  the  budget ;  while  the  law  for  the  building  of  primary  schools  has 
led  to  such  extravagant  outlay  that  its  application  has  had  to  bo 
I      suspended  altogether.     The  agricultural  crisis,  which  is  due  to  a  mul- 
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titude  of  diflcrent  causes,  and  trliich  the  Cliamber  has  ilone  its  utmost 
to  mitigate,  ba»  done  more  harn]  tlian  anythinp^,  becaiiRc  it  affwts  a 
greater  number  of  people.  It  i»  uiireusonabtt;  to  hold  the  Uovuromeub 
responsible  for  it;  but  then  the  masaea  naturally  are  unreaaonatile; 
and  besides,  it  must  aJtrayv  be  so  in  a  country  where  the  State  tries 
to  do  everything  itself,  and  puts  down  its  foot  on  all  individoil 
eutcrpriRC. 

This  cause  it  is  which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  in  leading  the 
electors  to  vote,  according  to  their  individual  tendencies,  either  for  tli«; 
Right  or  for  the  Kxtrenie  Left,  and  to  yield  to  the  c-nticcmcnts  of  those 
who  promise  financial  security  and  the  protection  of  the  agricultural 
interest ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  other  caueea  less  general  iu 
their  character,  which  nevertheless  arc  serious  enough,  since  thero:' 
«eems  little  likelihood  of  any  remedy  being  found  for  them.    To 
certain  extent  the  Touquin  expedition  must  be  classed  among  thi 
sources  of  popular  discontent;  but  this  is  not  nearly  so  much  the  caM' 
as  might  perhaps  be  imagined.     Of  course  a  good  deal  was  said  about 
it,  especially  at  the  outact :  it  made  a  §ood  weapon  against  the  Oppor- 
tnuiats,  and  attempts  were  made  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  th 
public  by   depicting    the  sufferings  of  our    soldiers,  our  fleet,  o 
garrisons  in  the  delta ;  but  for  all  that,  the  To nquin  question  had  re 
little  ctlcct  on  the  elections.    It  may  have  given  the  Radicals  some  i 
or  hlleen  seats,  but  there  is  an  cud  of  it.     The  number  of  communes 
which  suffered  severely  by  the  expedition  was  rery  small ;  the  idea 
giving  up  a  conquest,  however  distant,  can  never  be  a  popular  one ;  an< 
Tonquia  is  bo  out  of  the  way  that  no  one  realuEes  the  sacrifices  it 
or  the  suHcrings  it  entails. 

The  policy  of  the  late  Chamber  with  regard  to  religion,  education^ 
and  the  army  had  very  much  greater  weight  with  tlie  electors.     By 
reasonable  mixture  of  lirroness  and  gentleness  the  Republic  migfai 
easily  hare  aecured  the  neutrality  of  the  higher  clergy  and  sotnethin 
very  like  the  sympathy  of  the  lower.    It  preferred  an  indecisive  (wli 
at   once  weak  and  unfriendly— a  policy  of  petty  annoyance,  whicff 
irritated  nithout  terrifying, ond  which  the  Clericals  represented  as  per- 
aecutiou.     'i*he  clergy,  thus  alienated,  threw  themselves  in  a  body  into 
an  open  agitation  on  liehalf  of  the  Conservative  candidates,  while  men 
of  moderate  opiuious,  who  by  no  means  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Clericals,  but  who  valued  religious  liberty,  were  driven  in  large  numbera 
iu  the  same  direction.     The   persistent   threat  held  out   by  certa 
Republicans  to  destroy  the  Church,  either  by  a  hypocritical  fulHImc 
of  the  Conconlat  or  by  the  forcible  separation  of  Church  and  Stat^i 
has  been  Rikilfully  used  by  their  adversaries  amongst  the  peasantry, 
vho  dread  nothing  so  much  as  having  to  pay  th^r  cur6  themselr 
The  Government  was  so  well  aware  of  this  fact  that  in  some  of  t 
departments  the  catechism  was  ordered  to  be  recited  iu  the  school 
during  the  last  week  before  the  elections,  though  only  two  monti 
earlier  the  teachers  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  nsc  it  This  childish 
stratagem  had,  as  might  have  been  expected,  no  great  success. 

It  may  at  first  sight  accra  surprising  that  the  laws  for  primary  \n 
stniction  should  have  injured  the  crwlil  of  the  Republican  party.  Th« 
work  it  haa  done  for  the  schools  has  been  its  best  title  to  honour.  But 
admirable  as  the  work  may  have  been  on  the  whole,  it  has  had  many 
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defncta.  The  large  aum»  spent  in  buitdiug  have  burdened  many  of  the 
communes  witli  debt,  aud  the  increa»e  of  local  rates  has  not  been 
made  up  for  by  the  adrantage  of  free  educatiouj  for,  as  a  peasant  put 
it,  "  I  nsed  to  pay  for  my  own  son ;  now  I  pay  for  erervbody."  In 
some  places,  even,  the  parent'*  feel  insulted  by  a  gratuity  which  reduces 
them  to  the  level  of  paupers.  The  State^  by  providing  free  education 
for  everybody,  and  not  only  for  those  who  claim  it,  has  seriously 
diminished  its  revenues,  and  has  deprived  the  teachers  of  the  very 
necessarj'  addition  to  their  salaries  afforded  l)y  the  capitation  fee. 
Compulsory  education  has  given  rise  to  other  grievauces.  Compulsion 
v-as  a  good  thing  in  itself;  but  instead  of  being  applied  in  a  BinipLcaod 
practical  way,  by  giving  the  school  boards  the  right  to  summon  and 
punish  parents  vrho  of  set  purpose  were  providing  no  education  for 
tbcir  children,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  petty  and  vexatious 
details  ;  the  parents  were  require*!  to  make  a  declaration  every  year, 
with  the  risk  of  having  their  names  published  if  they  forgot ;  while 
children  who  did  not  attend  the  public  schools  were  obliged  to  under- 
go a  pretty  severe  annual  examination,  thus  affording  the  tyrants  of 
the  village  a  6ae  opportunity  of  annoyance.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the 
variety  of  quarrels  and  difficulties  of  all  sorts  which  have  sprung  oat  of 
this  system  of  compulsory  education. 

The  Military  Kecruitment  Law,  which  imposes  an  equal  term  of  three 
years'  service  on  everyone  alike,  has  not  yet  come  into  operation,  as  it 
nas  not  passed  the  Seoate ;  but  the  mere  passiug  of  the  Hill  by  the 
Lower  Chamber  has  been  enough  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
peasantry.  The  deputies  iraa^ned  that  these  people  would  be  delighted 
(o  see  the  sou  of  the  bourgeois  obliged  to  serve  as  long  as  themselves, 
whereas  in  reality  tlicy  care  nothing  at  all  ahuut  it;  while  they  arc 
furious  at  linding  that  they  arc  all  to  be  compelled  to  serve  the  full 
three  years,  in  place  uf  the  presuut  isystcm,  by  which  hall'  the  contin- 
gent drawn  hy  lot  serves  only  ten  mouths,  and  the  other  half  forty 
months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  law,  so  (ar  from  reducing  our 
militai'y  expenditure,  will  greatly  increase  it.  The  outy  thing  it  is  good 
for  is  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  that  levelling  instinct  which  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  heart  of  the  common  people. 

Now  this  levctliu;-  iustinct  is  only  to  he  fouud  among«t  a  section 
the  ton'n  population,  and  not  among  the  country  folk  at  all.    The 

easant  is  no  leveller  ;  he  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  great 
idowner  has    his  privilcgon,  and    he  certaiuly  is  not  disposed  ta 

irrcndcr  any  of  his  onrn  advantages  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
subjected  to  the  same  ineoavenience.  The  BcpublicftD 
rity  in  the  last  Cliamhcr  thought  to  insure  its  re-election  by 
carrying  measnrcs  intended  to  flatter  democratic  prejudices  and  the 
desire  of  equality.  Its  measures  flattered  nobody  exce])t  the  workiug 
clasBcs  in  the  towns,  who  were  sure  to  vote  for  the  lUipublicans  in  any 
case,  and  even  for  the  advanced  Ucpubticans ;  and  they  simply  dis- 
gusted and  drove  into  the  ranks  of  the  reactionaries  those  country 
electors  whose  support  was  more  precnnoua  and  more  ncccssiary  to 
the  Republic.  The  Moderates,  who  should  have  aimed  at  securing 
for  the  Kepuhlic  the  Conservative  masses  of  the  country,  who  alone 
can  form  tlic  .tolid  basis  of  the  State,  thought  of  uoiliing  hut  cou- 
dliating  the  Radicals,  who  were  certain  never  to  vote  for  them. 
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It  may  be  observed  tliat  I  have  not  mentioned  amongst  the  canaw 
of  the  reactionary  success  the  wish  to  have  dooe  with  the  Republic 
and   to   revert   to  Monarchy.      The  truth  is,  that  the  elections  o£ 
last  October  were  not  Mooarchical  elections  at  all.    This  wa*  proved 
hy  the  ballots  of  the  ISth.  which  showed  a  revulsion  in  favour  of  the 
Kepubliv :»»((,  arisiog  simply  from  the  fear  lest  the  reactionary  movf- 
meiit  should  prove  atroc;,'  enough  to  endanger  the  Republic.     Settiag; 
aside  a  certain  number  of  party  leaders  and  politicians^  it  may  bu  said 
that  there  i»  no  Monarchical  opinion  in  France  at  all.      On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  there  is  no  Republican 
opinion  cither — in  this  sense,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  wishes  for 
nothing  but  to  be  fairly  novcmed,  to  carry  on  its  own  affairs,  and  not 
to  have  a  revolution.     Yet  1  thinli,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  more 
people  sincerely  attached  to  the  Repuhlican  principle  than  there  are 
people  attached  to  the  Jlonarchical  principle;  and  besides  this,  it  i» 
much  easier  for  the  Republic  to  put  up  with  this  iudiUerenee  as  to 
the  form  of  go%'ernmetit  than  it  could  possibly  be  far  the  Monarchy  ; 
uud  again,  as  the  Republic  i*  actually  in  possession,  it  carries  frith  it 
the  good  withes  of  all  those  who  dread  nothing  so  much  as  a  revolu- 
tion.     The   Conservatives  arc   perfectly  aware   of    this;    they  have 
nowhere  declared  themselves  >n  favour  of  destroyiug  the  Republic  and 
restoring  cither  the    Kingdom  or  the  Kmpire;  they  liave  made  uu 
demand   for  a    revision   of    the    Constitution    in   the    Monarchical 
interest;    they   have   contented  themselves  with    demanding   sound 
tinancc,   the   protection   of    agriculture,   religious    liberty,   and    the 
relinquishinent.  of  the  Colonial  policy.     As  the  result  of  this  prudent 
and  reasonable  course,  they  have  been  able  to  put  forward  in  every 
department  a  Conservative  list  calculated  to  receive  the  combined 
support  of  Royalists,  Imperi-ilists,  and  the  whole  body  of  Conservatives 
indilferent  to  the  form  of  government.     The  Republicans,  meanwhile, 
were  splitting  into  two  or  e\*pn  three  distinct  parties,  each   abusing 
and  slandering  the  other,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Conscrvatites. 
The  election  may  be  said  to  have  been  just  a  repetition  of  that  night 
of  the  .'list  of  March  when  M.  Ferry  fell.     The  Moderate  Left  has 
fallen  A  victim  to  the  combined  attack  of  the  Right  and  the  Extreme 
Left,  and  to  the  weakneHs  of  its  own  members. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  causett,  material,  economic,  and  moral, 
which  have  contributed  to  deciclc  the  late  elections,  we  mny  now  ask 
ourselves  what  conjecture  may  be  hazanled  as  to  the  political  future  in 
store  for  us  in  1SS6.  The  immediate  futnrc  is  easy  enough  to  foresee. 
Unless  M.  Grevy  sliould  be  incapacitated  by  illness  from  retaining  his 
post,  he  will  be  re-elected  in  December.  The  Brisson  ^^linistry  may  aUo 
remain  in  office,  or  be  superseded  hy  another,  which  will  be  pretty  much 
as  hetcrogeiicoua.  The  real  question  >s  not  the  immediate  future  of 
the  next  two  mouths,  during  which  nobody  will  do  anything,  in  order 
that  New  Year's  Day  may  go  off  quietly,  and  out  of  respect  for  what 
i^omehoily  ctills  the  Truce  of  Comfits.  The  question  that  concerns  us  is, 
what  is  to  happen  after  the  lirsl  of  February  ? 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  may  be  analysed  as  follows:  two  hun- 
dred and  three  Conservatives,  of  whom  about  fifty  are  avowed  Bona- 
partietR,  about  a  hundred  arc  Royalists  more  or  less  devoted,  and 
about  fifty  arc  umple  Conservatives  of  no  particidar  shade;  and  three 
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hundred  aud  cif^hty-oDe  Uepubiicans^  of  whom  about  two  htindrcd  are 
Moderates,  ouc  huudred  liadicaU  of  various  shades,  and  eighty 
fixtrcme  lUdicals. 

Now  let  us  couBidcr  what  sort  of  atftion  may  be  expected  from  these 
various  parties.  If  the  Republican  deputies  could  but  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  elections  and  understand  what  it  i*  that  the  country  cravea 
— good  govemuiuut  and  security  for_  business — they  might  easily 
reduce  the  Opposition  to  impotence  and  prepare  thcmaelves  a  spleudiil 
revenge  in  Ihtiy.  They  have  but  to  form  a  Ministry  of  trustworthy 
and  practical  nicuj  and  support  tlicni  slwidily  for  these  four  years,  and 
to  busy  tbcniaclves  cxclusivrly  with  maltcra  of  finance  and  economy, 
and  with  adniinistrative  improvements,  and  they  are  sure  to  succeed. 
Unhappily,  of  all  tlie  courses  that  can  be  imagined,  this  is  the  one 
they  are  theleaat  likely  to  take.  On  tbo  ISth  of  October  the  Repub- 
licans did  indeed  forget  their  quarrels  for  a  moment  in  order  to  defeat 
the  common  foe;  nay,  thoy  pnaiied  their  party  discipline  so  far  as  to 
make  some  rather  humiliatinj?  compromises — as  when,  for  instance, 
we  found  the  TemjM  advocating  the  candidature  of  Hochefort,  Came- 
liaat,  and  Basly — all  rcvolxitionists  pure  and  nimple  ;  but  as  to  believ- 
ing that  they  arc  capable  of  holding  together  for  month*  and  yeara  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  di&creet  and  united  policy,  that  would  show  a  very 
slender  knowleilge  of  them  indeed.  There  arc  among  them  fome 
twenty  or  thirty  men  who  will  listen  tg  no  argument  and  no  advice, 
and  who,  whether  from  sheer  fanaticism,  or  fur  tite  pleasure  of  making 
a  noise,  or  in  order  to  gratify  their  constituents,  are  certain  to  bring 
forward  at  all  costs  their  projects  of  violent  and  radical  reform. 
Some  hundred  others  there  are  who  will  nut  have  the  courage,  in  the 
face  of  a  distinct  demand,  to  shirk  discussions  which  neverthelesa 
cannot  possibly  come  to  anything,  AVe  shall  therefore  have  a  series 
of  pintonic  demonstrntions  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  the  three  years'  military  service,  and  the  like — all  to  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  disturbing  and  irritating  the  country.  They  will 
try,  under  the  pretext  of  coneihation,  to  iiidncc  the  Moderates  to  vote 
Radical  measures;  as  indeed  we  have  already  had  M.  Bert,  M.  Lock- 
Toy,  and  M.  Kane  himself  maintaining  the  necessity  of  leaning  more 
towards  the  Left,  when  in  fact  it  is  by  leaning  too  much  to  the  Lfft 
that  we  have  already  lost  so  much  ground.  Others,  again,  talk  of 
expelling  the  Orleans  princes,  of  annulling  the  returns  of  certain 
departmenta  en  Uoc,  and  of  revising  the  Constitution.  All  such  vio' 
lent  measures  can  but  accelerate  the  movement  which  is  carrying  the 
country  towards  Conservatism.  It  is  ditttcult  to  imagine  anything 
else  than  that  the  Republican  majority  will  licforc  long  present  n  spec- 
tacle of  the  mo&t  deplorable  anarchy  of  ideas,  that  the  Right  will 
iustigate  disorders  in  the  Chamber,  and  that  we  shall  presently  find 
oareelvea  in  danger  of  being  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  dissolution. 

Whether  wc  arc  driven  to  a  dissolution,  or  whether  the  Chamber  of 
Pepnties  drag^  on  in  impotence  and  disorder  to  the  end  of  ita  natural 
life,  in  cithtT  case  it  is  probable  that  at  the  next  elections  the  Kight 
vfill  obluin  a  ranjority.  Will  it  know  how  to  use  its  advantage? 
Good  sense  would  require  that  it  should  taUe  precisely  the  same  view 
of  its  duties  which  we  have  already  prescribed  to  the  Kepublicans  ;  it 
should  put  aaide  all  idea  of  monarchical  restoration  or  eleric&l  reaction, 
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and  set  iUclf  simply  to  Rovcra  well  by  means  of  the  existing  laws.  We 
might  then  have  a  chance  of  seeing  tvro  great  parties  formed  in  the 
country,  a  Itight  and  u  Left,  which  might  sueceud  each  other  iu  office, 
and  thuH  satiirfy  that  desire  of  change  which  of  itself  is  always  enough 
to  transfer  the  majority  within  a  certain  number  of  yeans  to  the  ranks 
of"  the  Opposition.  Unfortunately,  again,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be 
hoped  fur  from  the  ilight  as  at  preseut  tx)u»tituted.  It  has  Loo  many 
fiinatirs  iu  its  rfinks.  It  has  JJouai]artist&  like  M.  Paul  dc  Cassaguac, 
•who  have  made  hatred  of  the  Bepublic  an  article  of  their  creed ;  it  has 
iloyalists  who  think  that  without  a  king  a  country  cau  hare  no 
diplomacy,  no  army,  and  no  finance ;  auil,  what  is  wurst  ht  all,  it  has 
ClerieaU  who  hold  that  the  sole  end  of  politics  is  to  place  the  State  at 
the  service  of  the  Church.  The  enfant  terrible  of  the  party,  M.  i!e 
Muii,  has  juiit  shown  his  Imiid  hv  proposing  the  formation  of  a  Catholic 
party,  the  object  of  which  shoul(i  be  to  make  Catholicism  supreme  not 
only  in  the  schools,  but  even  over  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  workiog 
clossea.  This  everlasting  clerical  question  will  aUvayi^  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Conservative  party  to  give  its  sincere  adhesion  to  the 
Hupubhc.  If  the  ('onservatives  come  into  power,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  restore  the  Monarchy,  because  it  will  be  impossihlu  to  obtain  a 
majority  either  for  the  Corate  de  Paris  or  for  Prince  Victor :  they  will 
oolf  lling  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Clerical  reaction,  aud  thus 
agam  provoke  the  most  bitter  opposition. 

But  if  neither  Uepublicaus  nor  Conservatives  are  capable  of  pur- 
suing a  wise  and  moderate  policy,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  It 
is  no  use  disguising  it,  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  position  m 
which  we  hud  ourselves  would  be  a  aeries  of  embarrassmeuts,  tlisorden 
iu  Pnrliament,  then  an  ccouomic  crisis  in  the  country,  tlien  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets,  aud  finally  a  riot,  a  revolution,  or  a  coup 
d'etat,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  of  some  sort  or 
other.  1  say  of  some  sort  or  other,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  guess 
whether  it  would  be  Royalist,  Bonapariist,  or  simply  military,  or 
Clerical,  or  even  llcpubUcau.  In  any  case  the  final  issue  of  the 
crisis  would  be  the  ruin  of  liberal  goverament  through  the  total 
failure  of  the  Parliamentary  system. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  deplorable  issue  is  but  too  likely,  we  need 
not  give  ourselves  up  to  it  as  inevitable.  It  is  nowhere  truer  than  in 
Trance,  that  what  is  really  to  bcj  expected  is  the  uuforeseen.  There 
is  still  one  great  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  llepuhlic — the  Senate. 
In  the  Senate  the  majority  is  thoroughly  Republicau  and  resolutely 
Moderate,  It  has  long  becu  the  fashion  for  the  Radicals  to  decry  the 
Senate,  and  some  of  them  kocp  up  the  habit  for  fear  of  seeming  to 
contradict  themselves  ;  but  they  all  know  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
that  the  existence  of  the  Seuatti  is  our  maiu  bulwark  against  a  mouni- 
chical  restoration,  quite  as  much  as  ajrainst  revolutionary  exccasca.  Iii 
case  of  a  dissolution,  it  is  just  po^iblc  that  the  Republican  scuaton 
might  take  the  mauagcmeut  of  the  elections  vigorously  in  baud,  aud 
inspire  sufficient  coufidenee  in  the  country  to  secure  a  Moderate  Re- 
publican majority  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  government.  This 
wuuld  save  the  country  ;  and  without  absolutely  Counting  on  it  we  may 
entertain  it  as  a  reasonable  hope.  The  2\'iii/t8,  which  has  the  widest 
circulation  of  all  the  political  journals  (the  Figaro  being  rather  a 
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Bterary  and  soriety  paper)  is  trying  to  prepare  the  Republican  party 
befonsbatid  for  tliia  contest  with  tbe  Extreme  Right  and  Extreme  Left, 
and  wants  to  organize  a  vast  aasociation  which   shonUI  inclatie  all 
Liberals.     As  the  law  does  not  allow  political  associations^  it  is  pro- 
posed that  it  should  take  the  shape  of  au  asxociatioa  for  tbe  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  'H9.    The  intention  is  excellent.    The  i*crutin  de 
Itste  cannot  work  properly  unless  the  electors  are  all  banded  together 
in  electoral  associations,  which  can  at  electiou  time  bring  forward 
their  candidates,  aet  in  concert,  and  secure  a  real  representation  of 
opinion.     As  thiugi;  are  at  pfeseiit,  candidates  arc  chosen  or  accepted 
by  the  Ro-callod  delegates  of  so-called  coinnnttccs,  nominated  by  no 
one  bnt  thcmBelves.     Nevertheless,  we  doubt  whether  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Tetnjfg  will  work  in  tbe  way  desired.     In  the  first  place, 
Lil)eral  Rcpublicana  ought  not  to  net  the  example  of  evading  the  law ; 
in  tbe  second  place,  a  political  association  cjinnot  well  be  based  on  an 
iudeliuite  programme,     lu  choosing    candidates,  the    electors   must 
llrst  be  groinietl  tofjcther  in  associations  which  exactly  represent  tbe 
various  shades  of  opinion  ;  these  associations  must  then  agree  upon 
tbe  list  of  candidates.     What  is  required  to  give  tbe  necessary  unity 
of  opinion  ia  not  so  much  a  form  of  programme  as  the  name  of  a 
person.     If,  for  instance,  tbe  association  proposed  by  the  Tnnps  were 
to  be  headetl  by  M.  Itibot,  who  wa-t  so  unluckily  defeated  at  the  late 
election,  crcrybndy  wonld  know  the  prorisc  shade  of  opinion  which  it 
represented.     If  it  were  led  by  Jl.  Snuiler  or  ftL  Bert,  it  would  recruit 
atutally  ditferent  set  of  adberenta.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt 
ere  made  to  collect  together  under  its  banner  the  whole  Republican 
liost,  from  the  Left  Centre  to  the  Radical  Left,  it  would  end  in  hope- 
less futility.    Rut  in  any  case  the  Kepublican  forces  must  somehow  bo 
organized,  or  the  Moderates  will  give  up  the  struggle  in  disgust,  and 
leave  the  field  to  the  extreme  parties,  who  will  soon  bring  the  country 
tbe  verge  of  revolution.     It  has  been  observed  that  each  of  the 
epublicau  groups  has  tried  to  court  popularity  by  making  concessions 
to  tbe  group  next  beyond  it.     M.  CMmenceau  tricks  himself  out  as  s 
Socialist ;  the  Brisson-Floquet  Government  seek  bis  alliance  and  that 
of  M.  Lockroy,  just   as  M.  Ferry  and  his  friends   tried   to   please 
MM.   liriBson    and    Ftoquet  by    passing  the  Magistracy   and  Army 
laws.     In  this  way  they  have  helped,  one  and  all,  to  alienate  from  the 
Republic  the  mass  of  peaceable  and  law-abiding  persons  who  alone  can 
form  the  solid  basis  of  a  Government.     Yet  these  are  the  people  in 
whom,  above  all  things,  it  ia  necessary  to  inspire  confidence. 

The  present  Government  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  do  this,  for  the 
impression  they  have  given  by  the  whole  of  their  conduct  is,  that  they 
FBre  hopelessly  timid,  and  ready  to  make  every  possible  conccfision  to 
the  Radicals  that  can  bo  made  without  offending  the  Opportunists. 
The  Ministers  arc  almost  all  of  them  men  wanting  in  character  or 
mediocre  iu  capacity.  Neither  at  home  nor  abroad  do  thoy  seem 
likely  to  pursuo  any  definite  policy — and  this  at  a  moment  when  th» 
Eastern  Cincatioii  is  jnst  reopening,  and  when  in  France  everybody 
has  misgivings  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Republic — as  if  by  a  sort  of 
fatality  no  form  of  government  could  last  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years.  Gifted,  indeed,  must  he  be  wJio  can  discern  what  is  the  foreign 
poKcy  of  M.  de  Freycinet  or  the  homo  policy  of  M.  Allain  Tat^e. 
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The  siugle  principle  hy  which  the  present  GoTernmeot  lias  been  gmded, 
whether  in  Tonquin,  in  Annam,  in  Burniah,  at  Constantinople,  or  in 
France  itself,  has  been  the  principle  of  laisser  alUr. 

One  member  only  of  the  present  Governinent — M.  Goblet — appean 
to  have  either  character  or  opinions  ;  and  he  it  is  who  haa  been  exposed 
to  the  sbarjicBt  attacks ;  fur  he  is  too  moderate  to  please  the  Uadicals 
and  too  iiidepcndcnt  to  plea&c  the  Opportunists.  He  has  just  been 
made,  ou  the  most  frivolous  grouudu,  the  object  of  an  angry  attack  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  newspapers.  The  icaaon  was  tlus.  M.  Zola 
has  founded  a  play  on  his  oTm  novel,  "  Germinal."  The  subject  of  the 
novel  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  miners'  strike,  treated  in  a  spirit  of 
intense  sympatliy  for  the  t^utferings  of  the  men  and  of  Luimitigatcd 
hostility  to  the  raa«tcr8.  The  play,  like  the  novel,  ends  with  a  riot, 
and  a  ma»«acre  of  the  miners  by  the  soldiery.  M.  Goblet,  who,  at 
Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  the  ccneoriihip  of  the  theatres,  coo* 
aidcrcd  a  scene  of  this  sort  ou  the  stage  too  likely  to  excite  the  passioiu 
of  the  populace.  Whether  Le  was  right  or  wrong  il  would  be  ditficult  to 
say,  as  we  know  th^  piece  only  by  hearsav ;  but  to  those  who  know 
M.  Goblet's  extreme  Liberalism  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  objcc- 
tious  mu«t  have  bcuu  weighty.  But  M.Zola  could  not  take  it  quietly : 
he  protested  in  a  published  letter,  in  which  he  taunted  M.  Goblet  with 
ignorance  for  not  suHiciently  admiring  ^f.  Zola,  and  wound  np  witli 
colossal  iusuleucv  : " '  Germinal '  will  be  the  death  of  M.  Goblet."  Sad 
to  say,  almost  the  whole  of  the  press  has  servilely  followed  the  lead  of 
M.  Zola,  and  cried  «han>c  on  ihe  tyranny  of  the  censorship  ;  and  we 
have  heard  more  of  M.  (ioblet's  name  iu  a  siugle  week  in  counectiou 
with  this  affair  than  ever  we  did  during  the  past  five  months  in  con- 
nection with  his  imj)ortaut  services  to  education.  A  protest  has  been 
raised  at  the  same  time  against  the  existence  of  a  theatrical  censor- 
ship  at  all,  though  it  exists  iu  every  other  country,  even  in  England 
itself,  and  though  %vithout  it  the  theatre,  which  is  even  now  so  often 
di^raccd  by  the  jicrlbrmaace  of  immoral  plays,  would  become  a  per- 
manent source  of  acandal. 

Whatever  M.  Zola  may  aay,  M.  Goblet  is  a  good  Minister — earnest, 
intelligent,  and  liberal.  He  has  succeeded  in  carrying  a  decree  bv 
which  the  faculties  of  Lcttcre,  Science,  I^w,  and  I^Icdicinc,  which 
hitherto  have  bad  no  tiuaucial  autouomy  of  any  kind,  are  en- 
dowed with  a  sort  of  civil  corporeity,  whicli  allows  of  their  harinf^ 
fnnds  of  their  own,  inheriting  and  to  a  certain  extent  administering 
their  own  all'aira.  It  is  a  ilrat  stuii  on  the  way  to  the  reconstructioD 
of  the  great  iudepcudcut  universities.  M.  Goblet  also  encouraged 
the  meeting  at  Havre  of  the  Teachers'  Cougress,  of  which  the  mayor 
of  Havre,  M.  Siegfried,  wus  the  originator.  The  Minister  presided 
at  the  opening  meeting,  and  in  an  admirable  speech  invited  the 
teachers  to  di&cuas  \rith  perfect  freedom  all  questions  roliitiiig  to  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  the  schools.  This  International  Congress 
determined  on  an  annual  mectingcf  National  Congresses  of  thesaiDB 
kind,  and  on  a  triennial  International  Congress,  M.  Goblet  bad  also 
the  honour  of  laying  the  found  a  Lion -stone  of  tlie  new  iSorborme. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  Soi-bonnc  was  decided  on  in  principle  thirty 
years  ago;  the  Empire  went  so  far  as  solemuly  to  ordain  that  it 
should  be  doue,  but  not  so   far  as  to  begin  doing  it.    lour  years  ago 
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the  llepablic  reviii^ed  the  project,  and  now  the  new  bailding  ba« 
reached  ita  first  storey.  The  Faculties  of  Letters  and  Sciences  will 
ftt  last  be  lodged  in  anianncr  worthy  of  the  mctropoliii.  M.  Goblet  in 
his  speech  spoke  admirahly  of  thu  revival  of  Berious  studies  in  France, 
raised  an  clotinent  protest  against  the  scepticism  anil  pessimism 
preached  by  a  section  of  the  young  writers  of  our  day,  and  exhorted 
the  coming  generation  to  have  faith  in  hard  work  and  in  science. 

There  arc,  in  fact,  two  riistinct  currents  getting  different  ways,  which 
characterize  the  literary  youth  of  our  day.  There  is  the  achool  of  the 
decadence^  uhieh  di-lights  in  the  reproduction  of  whatever  is  sad, 
■vicious,  and  unwholesome,  and  which,  under  pretence  of  re-invigorating 
■our  language  and  imparting  flavour  aud  colour  to  it,  loads  and  distorts 
it,  and  makes  it  as  turgid  and  obscure  as  it  is  naturally  clear  and 
simple.  Alongside  of  this  school — which  includes  some  men  of  real 
talent,  such  as  MM.  Verlaine,  Hod,  lloUinat,  Ilenuequin,  Iluysmans, 
and  to  which  M.  Itonrget  also  belongs  by  some  sides  of  him  (not  tho 
lowest) — there  is,  I  will  not  say  another  school,  for  they  form  neither 
school  nor  coterie,  but  a  pleiad  of  writers,  who  are  faithful  to  the 
French  tradition  of  transparent  style  and  manly  thought  and  whole- 
some art.  One  of  the  most  geuial  aud  original  poets  of  this  pleiad, 
M.  O.  Vicaire,  the  delightful  author  of  "  Emaux  Bressane,"  has 
given  us  an  amusing  imitation  of  the  school  of  the  decadence  in  a  Httle 
brochui'e  called  "  Les  Deliquesceuces,  par  Adore  Floupette."  ^Vith  all 
his  efforts  he  has  not  sueceeded  in  being  quite  as  obscure,  quite  aa 
pretentious,  quite  as  devoid  of  commou  sense,  as  his  models  ;  and  such 
a  piece  us  tliia,  if  it  had  appeared  in  the  Revae  Contemporaim-,  might 
pass  for  a  parody  of  the  parodies  of  M.  Vicaire.  The  biat  thing  in  the 
"DeliquCBcenccs"  i»  the  preface,  which  contains  a  lively  description 
of  an  assemblage  of  "  decadents,"  where  we  find  inurphiornaniacs  who 
despise  ordinary  health,  and  keep  up  a  constant  state  of  artificial  ex- 
citement, and  sham  mystics  calling  themiselrcs"  pseudo-catholics,'' who 
attempt  to  combine  u  K^ort  of  Ryzantinc  pietism  witli  the  vices  of  the 
later  Kmpirc  It  is  an  Qs&cmblage  of  semi-invalids  aud  semi-charlatans. 
31.  Vicaire  has  made  some  people  very  angry,  but  he,  haa  done  real 
service  to  the  public  by  bursting,  with  a  prick  of  his  pointed  pen,  the 
balloons  which  thc:jc  restorers  of  our  language  and  literature  have  been 
laboriously  putling  out.  M.  .lean  Aicard  haa  meanwhile  raised  a  more 
serious  protest  against  the  pessimism  of  some  part  of  our  contemporary 
literature.  His  volume  ot  poeraSj  "  Le  Uicu  dans  I'Homme,"  is  an 
eloquent  and  philosophic  rejoinder  to  the  "  Ulaaphomcs"  of  Kichepin. 
Where  Richcpin  denuded,  disparaged,  dc-srcratcd  everything  he 
touched,  Jeaa  Aicard  shows  everywhere  the  ideal  iu  humanity,  re* 
deeming  its  vices,  its  errors,  its  ignonuicei).  In  a  series  of  simple 
stories,  which  ncverthelesiii  have  an  epic  strain  in  them,  he  shows  us 
deeds  of  devotion  all  the  more  heroic  iiecauBC  so  unobtrusive  ;  while  in 
his  lyrical  pieces  he  sings  of  the  hidden  Godhejid  speaking  in  the  heart 
of  man.  IJesitIc  M.  Aicard  we  may  place  M.  Dorchain,  who  gave  us, 
three  years  ago.  a  volume  of  very  delicate  and  hij$h-tunu<l  verse,  and 
who  has  just  attempted  at  the  Odeon  an  imitation  of  S hakes pcarc's 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  under  the  title  '*  Contc  d'Avril."  It  is  a  pretty  and 
poetic  fancy,  which  does  honour  to  the  young  poet  and  to  the  intelli- 
gent manager  of  the  Odeon,  M.  Poscf.     The  The&tre  Fran^ais  has 
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been  less  fortunate  in  the  "Antoinette  Rigaud^'  oF  M.  Deslandesi 
It  is  a  clever  and  nniusing  piece,  but  it  has  no  originality  of  conception 
and  no  literary  value.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  new  manager  of  the 
Frau9ais,  M.  Jules  Claretie,  who  is  a  novelist  and  an  historian,  and  a 
real  lover  of  ROod  literature,  will  fiivc  a  new  and  powerful  impnlic  to 
the  leading  theatre  of  Paris.  He  has  undertaken  a  difficult  task,  for 
the  Theatre  Franc^^ise  ia  not  only  a  great  literary  institution,  but  a 
great  commercial  speculation,  and  the  actors,  who  are  at  the  same  timft 
ahareholders  in  the  enterprise,  show  some  inclination  to  subordiuat*! 
the  interests  of  art  to  the  question  of  receipts.  It  remains  to  be  seeCk 
whether  M.  Claretie,  who  is  the  most  amiable  of  men,  will  have  energy! 
enough  to  get  his  own  way  and  to  keep  in  check  the  erer-wakelull 
Busccptibilitiea  of  his  actors. 

In  fiction  we  have  of  late  no  new  sensation.     A  new  humoToii»j 
work  by   Daudet  is  expected — "Tortarinen  Suisse";  and  a   Bcmi- 
■atirical  work  by  O.  Feuillet,  pitilessly  exposing-  the  follies  and  ricca] 
of  aociety  ;  but  meanwhile  the  stories  we  have  are  more  amiable  thaaJ 
ngorous.     M.  Kabasson  shows  no  sign  of  progress  in  his  "  L'Amie";| 
M.  Theuriet's  "  P^che  Mortel "  is  commonplace  in  action,  though  the] 
story  is  nicely  told,  with  a  setting- of  pleasant  landscape.   There  isforcej 
and  truth  of  observation  in  M.  Jnles  de  Glouvet's"FamiIle  Bourgeois,"' 
but  marred  by  improbabilities  and  vulgarities ;   and   then  we  have 
Maystre's  "  L'Adversaire,"  which  gives  a  curious  picture  of  Protestant  I 
manners.  Mntcde  Pressense's" Genevieve"  is  another  Protestant  story:  ; 
it  is  not  wanting  in  originality,  but  it  is  moral  rather  than  distinctively 
literary  in  character.     The  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  show 
bow  far  the  so-called  Christian  world  is  from  practising  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  and  she  makes  her  Genevieve,  a  child  of  poor  parents 
adopted  by  a  great  lady — a   simple  and   straightforward  little  girl, 
arguing  with  all  the  logic  of  simplicity — apply  the  precepts  of  ihc 
New  Testament  in  the  most  literal  way  to  hor  proud  and  narrow  and 
aristocratic  patmuess.     Mme.  de  Pressens6  has  a  fine  seoae  of  charac- 
ter ;  she  makes  her  people  live;  but  1  prefer  her  children's  atorics  to 
her  novels.     They  arc  more  real  and  more  touching. 

The  French  ])ub]ic  is  disposed  just  now  to  be  a  little  hard  on  its 
novelists—  a  little  unjust  to  them  perhaps.  The  immense  aucccBa  of 
the  Russian  novels  has  somewhat  prejiuiiced  our  own  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  aa  you  rise  from  Dostoierski's  "Crime  «t 
Chatimcnt,"  with  your  whole  soul  and  brain  in  a  whirl,  M.  Zola's 
atrocities  seem  somewhat  thin  aud  pale;  while  beside  the  intense 
life,  the  profound  insight,  the  passionate  humau  aympathiea  rf 
Tolstoi's  "  Anna  Kar^ninc "  everything  else  seems  false,  atVoctedf 
languid,  and  hollow.  Everything  Russian  is  popular  just  now,  and 
book  after  book  comes  out  on  Russia  and  Russian  literature. 
Yesterday  it  was  M.  Dupny's  charming  "  Ktudes  sur  la  Littcratnre 
Ruaae;"  to-day  it  is  "  L'Empire  Russe,"  by  M.  Combes  de  Ijcstradc. 
I  have  already  spoken  more  thau  once  of  the  valuable  worka  of 
M.  Leroy  lieaulieu,  and  of  M.  de  Vogue's  admirable  articles. 

The  publication  of  memoirs  and  correspondence  continues  to  throw 
gleam  after  gleam  of  useful  light  upon  the  past.  1  hardly  kno* 
whether  to  reckon  aa  authentic  memoira  the  "Souvcnim  d'un  Imperi- 
aliste  "  by  **  Fidua."     One  is  almost  tempted  to  regard  them  as  a  very 
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strong  auti'BoDap&rtiBt  pamphlet,  so  ridiculous  and  odious  at  once  is 
the  part  be  makes  the  Imperialists  play  between  1S71  and  1S8I.  We 
find  them  fancying  from  day  to  day  that  the  Empire  ia  going  to  he 
restored,  chenahiug  the  most  childieh  prejudices  agaiuat  tlie  Ilupub- 
licans  and  the  IloyalistSj  Jcvisiu^  plots  as  rascally  aa  they  are  ttcupid, 
and  as  stupid  us  they  are  rascally,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Archbi»I)up  of  Koueu,  Mgr.  de  Bouuechoitv,  and  irith  the  approval  of 
the  Prince  Imperial.  We  tind  the  Empreiis  urging  on  the  M'sr  of 
1S70,  in  tlic  hope  of  restoring  the  despotism  of  1852 ;  the  Archbishop 
negotiating  with  the  Germans  during  the  campaign  of  1S7I;  and 
Napoleon  111.  meditating  the  foundation  of  an  Ultramontane  Kmpirc, 
I  do  not  know  who  "  Fidus  "  i»,  but  unless  tlie  whole  thing  ia  a  bad 
joke,  ho  niUMt  he  a  person  of  cnriouply  ill-balanced  mind,  who  haa 
done  his  party  a  scrvieo  for  irhich  they  Trill  nut  thank  him.  The 
"Confessions"  of  Arsene  Houware  are  a  less  mischievous  sort  of 
work.  Here  wc  have  M.  Houssayc  telling  us,  in  a  style  not  wanting 
in  grace  and  viTacity,  his  own  adventures  and  the  literary  and  political 
events  nith  whicli  he  was  couuected.  A  whole  cpouh  of  the  social, 
literary,  theatrical,  and  artistic  life  of  the  capital  lives  again  in  these  four 
volumes,  which  arc  light  enough  in  spite  of  their  size.  In  the  Corre- 
spondence of  Uuiuet  and  of  Laufrcy  wc  hare  historical  documents  of 
much  great<T  importance.  Quinct  passwl  the  whole  period  of  the 
Umpire  in  forced  or  voluntary  exile,  first  in  Belgium,  and  then  at 
Veytaux  in  Switxerhitid.  Diiriiif,'  those  eighteen  years  ho  kept  up  the 
most  active  correspondence  with  other  French  politicians,  whether  in 
exile  like  himself,  or  still  in  l^'rance.  These  letters  were  intended  for 
publication  from  the  first,  and  were  carefully  copied  by  his  wife  before 
they  were  posted,  and  they  are  naturally  a  little  wanting  in  spontaneity 
and  in  the  characteristic  charm  of  the  epistolary  style ;  but  they  present 
a  faithful  record  of  those  years,  and  the  events  of  which  they  apcAk 
are  treated  always  with  a  strikiug  elevation  of  tone  and  breadth  of 
view.  The  curious  thing  is,  that  Uuinet,  who  during  his  exile  had 
shown  a  singularly  independent  spirit,  and  had  been  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  Liberal  minds  of  his  day,  immediately  on  his  return  to 
France  asisumcd  the  character  of  n  partisan,  apparently  from  the  mere 
necessity  of  having  a  part  to  play.  Lanfrey  was  a  man  of  quite 
another  stamp.  He  had  not  the  philosophic  breadth  of  Uuiuet ;  he 
was  ardent,  nervous,  impressionable ;  and  yet  in  practice  his  was  the 
more  solid  Liberalism  of  the  two.  His  disappointment  was  propor- 
tionately great  when  he  saw  individual  Rcpubhcaus  so  cruelly  betraying 
the  hopes  he  had  founded  on  the  Republican  aystem;  and  to  this 
disappuiniiuent  his  letters  give  bitter  and  eloquent  expression.  It  is 
to  another  disillusioned  Kepubliean  that  we  oive  the  interesting 
studies  entitled  "  The  Army  and  the  Democracy."  If  the  author's 
view  is  just,  democracy  would  prove  incompatible  with  a  strong 
military  organization ;  for  the  schemes  he  propounds  are  as  chimerical 
as  the  historical  and  critical  part  of  bis  work  is  strong  and  solid.  We 
may  reckon  also  among  historical  memoirs  M.  d'll^risson's  "  Journal 
of  an  Interpreter  iu  China."  It  in  a  lively  and  picturesque  account 
of  the  Chinese  expedition  of  ISGU,  by  the  former  secretary  of 
General  Cousin  de  Moiitauban.  In  vigour  and  general  interest 
the  book   is  in   no    way    inferior    to    the    "  Journal    d'un   Officier 
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d'Ordonaancc  la  1&70-1S71/'  by  tbe  t&me  author,  and  it  inspii 
greater  ooiifideuce.  It  will  be  read  in  Knglatid  aBc&gcr\yaa'm  France, 
for  the  English  armj-  plays  no  small  part  in  the  story  :  whether  it  is 
■to  be  cousidcred  a  creditable  part  or  iiol  dtpwitils  on  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  looked  at.  M.  d'lU-rison'R  opinion  is,  that  the  English 
managed  ver^'  cleverly  iu  letting  the  French  take  all  the  trouble  aod 
glory  of  the  expedition,  and  in  reaping  the  solid  benefit  of  it  themselvcc. 
Thig  opinion  will  no  doubt  he  disputed  in  England. 

Here,  again,  as  at  so  many  other  points  one  come&  upon  that  old 
and  ineradicable  rivalry  of  Frciicti  and  Kn^IiHh — neighbours  whom  so 
many  interests  shoulri  tend  to  draw  together,  but  who  nrc  separated  by 
so  many  prejudlccB.  The  clever  writer  who  calls  himself  Max  O'Keil, 
and  who  has  already  given  ns  two  volumes  on  English  manners — 
which  he  treats  superficially  enough,  indeed,  bnt  with  Rome  true 
touches — makes  the  attempt  to  combat  these  prejudices,  while 
describing  them,  in  a  book  entitled  "  Lcs  Chers  Voisius.'*  Both 
nations  might  find  something  to  learn  from  it. 

AVe  mar  turn  from  these  to  the  mention  of  some  more  serious 
volumes— the  "  Peuaees  "  of  Joseph  Kom,  a  village  cur^  who,  with 
singular  penetration,  depicts  not  only  the  mode  of  livhtg,  bui  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  the  peasants  wli»  surround  him  ;  and  the  "  Historyn 
French  Civilization"  by  M.  llambaud,  of  which  one  volume  is  already 
published,  and  the  other  is  to  follow.  Tliis  last  is  a  remarkably  vivid 
and  glowing  and  generally  accurate  picture  of  the  development  of 
French  manners  and  institutions.  It  is  to  the  higher  education  of 
girls  that  we  owe  works  of  this  sort ;  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  they 
will  be  found  available  also  for  the  education  of  boys,  for  they  arc  far 
more  instructive  than  mere  records  of  battles. 

Wc  have  lost  during  the  last  few  months  a  certain  number  of  emi- 
nent men,  bnt  they  were  men  who  had  lived  long  enough  to  complete 
a  useful  career  and  to  give  the  full  measure  of  their  abilitte*.  Of  these 
were  the  nnturalist  Milne  Edwards,  the  raicrographist  Uubiu,  the 
Hellenist  K^cr,  the  epigrapbist  L.  Kcnicr,  nnd  tbc  historian  and 
economist  Vuitry,  Thi»  last  loss  is  perhaps  tbc  most  severe ;  for 
M.  Vnitry  was  etlU  in  the-  pusscssictn  of  his  fullest  powers,  and  he 
leaves  untinished  bis  masterly  work,  "Etudes  sar  lea  Institutions 
Finaueil;rcs  ile  la  France." 

If  men  of  tidcnt  pa»K  away,  others  spring  up  to  fill  their  places.  In 
the  scientific  world  nil  eyes  have  again  been  fixed  on  the  splendid 
experiments  of  M.  Marcel  Deprez  on  the  trausmissiou  of  force  by  dec* 
tricity.  He  Imi?  snocccdcd  iu  transmitting  to  a  distitucc  of  ninety 
kilometres  fifty  per  cent,  of  llie  furce  generated  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  moment  is  not  far  olf  whea  this  ingenious  discovery,  which 
has  opened  out  new  glimjiscB  into  the  nature  of  the  electric  current 
itself,  will  receive  some  practical  application.  To  utilise  at  any  dis- 
tance the  force  of  running  water,  aud  even  perhups  of  the  tides  of  the 
sea — what  a  dream  of  industrial  progress! 

While  M.  Dcprez's  diseyverios  arc  delighting  the  men  of  science, 
the  attention  ot  the  general  public  is  jitlriK'U:d  rather  by  the  Gxpcri- 
mCTits  of  M.  Pnsteur.  The  great  physiologist  believes  he  has  found 
meani^  to  vaecioate  successlully  ior  hydrophobia,  and  this  even  after 
the  bite,  by  means  of  repeated  iuoculatioub  with  virus  taken  from  the 
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Tftbbit.  The  treatment  to  which  he  has  already  subjected  sereral 
patiiMits  sccm»  conclusive,  and  it  appears  to  confirm  M.  Pasteur's 
theoretical  views  on  the  virus  of  disease  and  its  treatment  by  vacctna- 
tioii.  This  discovery  may  bring  about  a  rcvolutiou  in  the  science  of 
medicine;  and  it  may  boldly  be  said  that,  should  futtirc  experiments 
confirm  it,  tho  day  when  M.  Pasteur  first  inoculated  his  little  Alsatian 
vrltU  the  hydrophobic  virus  will  mark  an  era,  uot  only  la  the  history  of 
science,  but  in  that  of  humanity. 

At  the  very  moment  of  writing  this  article,  we  have  received 
M.  Kenan's  new  work,  "  Lc  PrStro  dc  Nemi."  It  is,  like  "  Caliban  " 
and  "  L'Eau  tie  Jnuvcnee,"  a  poetical,  political,  and  dramatic  fantasia. 
The  scetie  is  laid  among  the  AlbanM  iu  the  early  days  of  ancient 
Rome.  On  the  batiks  of  the  lake  N^mi  is  a  tcmulc  of  Diana,  of 
which  one  could  only  become  priest  aftrr  having  killed  the  priest 
actually  in  ollice.  Antistius  reforms  that  barbarous  custom.  Ho 
contents  himself  with  chasing  oil  the  cruel  priest  who  officiated 
there  before  him,  and  he  teaches  the  Albana  a  higher  religioua 
truth.  No  one  coraprcbcnds  him.  and  he  falls  before  the  com- 
bined attacks  of  the  demagogues  and  the  aristocrats,  in  spite  of  the 
impotent  sympithies  of  moderate  minds.  The  doctrine  that  seems  t\j 
follow  from  the  dialogues  bctwccu  the  democrat  Ccthegus,  the  aristo- 
crat ^[<■tius,  »iul  the  moderate  LiberallB,  in  that  progrcsa  is  not 
effected  in  the  world  by  reason  and  virtue,  but  by  violence,  crime,  and 
unconscitms  instincts.  The  future  licluiigs  to  the  bandits  of  Rome,  not 
to  the  civilized  and  philosophic  Antistius.  It  is  necessary  to  do  good, 
not  only  without  hope  of  being  rewarded,  but  even  without  hope  of 
being  useful.  Hitter  a»  is  thia  morality,  which  is  the  last  word  of 
political  scepticism, "  Le  Pr^trc  dc  Ni^mi ''  contains  passages  of  eiquisite 
poetry  and  others  of  profound  philosophy.  It  is  the  most  terrible 
judgment  that  has  been  passed  on  the  political  situation  of  our  existing 
France.     It  might  be  useful  but  for  being  so  despairing. 
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THE  Fayiim  mamiwript''  wljic^i  I  (leseribed  in  my  Records  for 
Dec-ember  and  May  have  since  become  known  to  the  popnlice 
through  the  Times,  which  awoke  to  the  knowledge  of  their  existence 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  then  published  in  Jnly  an  account  of  them, 
going  ot*er  the  ground  already  kiiuwu  to  the  readers  of  this  Rkvikv. 
Since  my  last  Record,  much  new  matter  has  come  to  light  in 
oonnectioQ  with  this  extraordinary  6ud,  au  account  of  which  will 
naturally  take  precedence  of  all  other  topics.  The  (rospcl  fta^- 
ment  from  Fayum,  which  I  have  referred  to  as  a  text  of  St 
Matthew,  ha»  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the  Tima 
by  ProfcsKors  Hort  and  BickcU>  and  described  at  length  in  tbe 
£xpoaUvr  fur  August.  Bickell,  an  eminent  orientalist  of  Innsbruck, 
auil  an  orthodosi  Roman  Catholic  divine,  maintmna  that  the  Fn^- 
mcnt  is  a  piece  of  a  6rst-centiiry  gospel- narrative.  He  regards  it  u 
a  itpecimon  of  thotie  early  uon-cauouical  but  genuine  histories  to  which 
St.  Luke  rcfera  in  his  jirefaco  as  undertaken  by  many  persons  prior  to 
his  own  publication.  Professor  Hort  r^ards  it  as  a  memcritfr  qnots- 
tion  of  Mark  xlr.  2G~'ii)  or  Matt,  xxvi,  ;)0-3-l-  made  by  some  third- 
century  scribe.  Further  investigations  in  the  vast  collections  it 
Viviina  and  Berlin  will  jiossibly  throw  more  light  on  this  important 
topic.  Fur  inilced  the  maisM  of  manuscripts  recovered  is  something 
cnormons.  No  such  discover)'  has  ever  hitherto  rewarded  the  etfortsof 
ill  vest  i  gators.  I'rofessor  Karabacek,  at  Vienna,  lately  set  forth  a  table 
which  shows  this.  He  was  dealing  with  tbe  comparative  richucta  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  proving  how  much  superior  the  former  is  lo  the 
latter  in  Fayilm  documents  at  least,  and  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment ^ivcs  tlic  following  list  of  documents  and  of  the  eleven  lauguages 
in  which  they  are  comjioscd^  as  they  had  been  identified  down  lo 
last  May ; — 
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Papyri     . 

2,500 

Arabic 

)<          •         • 

COO 

CopUc 

t*          •         • 

SOO 
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100 
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00 

Demotic 

It          • 

40 

Hebrew 

)»          • 

22 

Copto-Arabic 

n 

10 

T««hygraphic 

» 

7 

Latin 

n 

a 

Syriftc 
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8 

Hicmtic 

)) 

1 

Hifiroglypli 

lie  „ 

0 
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•) 

0 

Paper  iVagmeiits,  cent,  rill.-x 

0 

ricturea 

. 

0 
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Vieniu. 

15,000 

4.000 

1,000 

800 

SOO 

10 

28 

S 

200 

34 

2 

5 

1 

200 

162 

CI 


Total 


8,686 


21,204 


In  the  journal,  the  OmUrrei-chiscJie  Monatsschrift,  in  which  this 
table  appeared  laiit  May,  Karabncek  commenced  in  August  and 
completed  iu  Suptcmlicr  a  camprehensivc  review  of  the  nature  and 
contents  of  the  Vaytim  find.  A  brief  analyws  of  the  vicw.i  of  this 
eminent  authority  will  doubtless  be  acceptable.  He  begins  with 
discussing  the  question,  whence  came  this  vast  mass  of  material? 
The  replies  have  been  very  various.  Some  thiak  that  the  Arabs 
have  discovered  the  stores  of  a  waste-paper  mcreh&nt.  This  liew  he 
puts  aside  at  once.  An  antiquarian  collector  would  be  more  probable. 
An  Arabic  writer  of  the  tenth  century  telU  of  an  amateur  who 
collected  three  hundredweight  of  documents  on  skins,  parchment, 
papyrus,  and  paper.  The  chronological  order,  too,  of  the  document* 
jprotcst  against  such  an  idea.  Berlin  scholars  have  suggested  that  the 
remains  of  a  great  library  have  been  discovered  j  grounding  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Berlin  Fragments  has  a  librarian's  mark 
npou  it.  His  own  opiuiou  is  that  here  we  have  the  remains  of  the 
prorincial  registry  of  Arsinoii,  wliere  were  also  deposited  the  records 
of  Ilerackopolis,  Oxyriachus,  and  the  Oasis,  the  celebrated  place  of 
exile  to  which  Nestoriua  was  banished,  a  solution  which,  as  I  may 
perhaps  point  out,  agrees  exactly  with  a  suggestion  thrown  out 
by  me  on  p,  900  of  the  December  number  of  this  Rbvikw  when 
clit5Cus»iBg  this  same  point.  The  Arabs  evidently  took  up  and 
perpetuated  the  orgnnization  of  Home,  aa  indeed  every  conqueror 
is  obliged  to  continue  the  orgauization  and  oflicial  staff  of  his 
predecessors  unless   be  wishes   to  sec  a  perfect   chaos   inaugurated. 

[  lie  then  tells  the  story  of  their  discovery  so  far  as  the  Arabs 
have  let  it  he  knowu.  They  say  they  found  the  MSS.  partly  in 
large  urns  or  vases,  partly  in  an  undcr;,'round  chamber  amid  tlic 
rains  of  Arsinoe.  Karabacek  then  discusses  the  date  of  the 
destruction    of    this    registry,   which    be   fixes   at    a.d.    'JUS.     The 

I  latest  document  is  dated  a.d.  9!j3.  Ten  years  later  famine  and 
invasion  ruiued  Egypt,  when  probably  the  house  where  our  manu- 
scripts were  stored  was  burned^  as  they  still  bear  the  marks  of  a  con* 
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flagr&tion,  and  pieces  of  charcoal  are  fouod  mixed  up  with  them.  Th»J 
reniflinricr  of  hia  (Irst  Irttcr  is  taken  up  with  a  very  exhaustive  disciu- 
sion  of  the  nintcriaU  of  irhich  the  docitmonts  are  compo«ed,  which  he 
divides  thus— leather,  parchment,  papyrus,  and  paper;  giving  ta  con- 
clusion a  Tcry  exhaustive  account  of  the  process  of  papyrus  maiig. 
facturc,  and  showing  that  the  manuscripts  still  retain  marks  impresKt] 
on  them  by  State  olhciaU  at  various  dates,  (ierman  scholars  hare  not 
heen  contented,  however,  with  iltsciii^sin^  tlie  Fnyum  dociuoeots. 
They  have  also  been  using  them  for  comparison  with  history  as  already 
known.  Two  most  interesting  illustrations  of  their  value  in  thn 
■apcct  have  been  presented  by  a  young  Berlin  Hcholar,  U.  Wilckec, 
who  in  the  spring  of  this  year  published  a  treatise  discussing  the 
history  of  thc.JUnnan  province  of  Egypt  as  these  manuscripts  disclose  it 
to  our  view.*  This  tract  of  sixty  pagca  is  very  interesting,  and  proret 
that  the  author,  who  coinpoHed  it  as  au  exercise  for  his  doctor's  degree, 
is  fully  abreast  with  tlic  whole  literature  of  the  subject.  He  shows  tbe 
light  which  these  documents  throw  on  the  interior  life  of  Kgypt  doriti^ 
the  second  and  third  ocnturiw,  discusses  (p.  15)  the  modified  form  tf 
Home  Pule  enjoyed  by  cities  like  Arsinoe  and  Naucratis  under 
Scptimiui  Severtis,  a  topic  lately  discussed  by  J.  Lumbroso  in  hit 
*'  L'Kgittu  al  tempo  dei  Greci  c  cici  Komani,"  and  then  notes  theoon- 
tlnuity  uf  life^  political  and  social,  hetwciMi  the  Kgypt  of  the  seoood 
and  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  also  touches  upoa  the  questia 
mooted  abovCj  concerning  the  nature  of  our  find.  He  considers  itnt 
they  are  the  relics  of  the  public  registry  of  the  city  of  Arsinoe,  denTinj 
his  argument  from  the  fact  that  the  first  of  these  Fayum  documeatf, 
irhich  was  discovered  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  published  by  a 
learned  Danish  scholar  named  Schow,  was  a  list  of  workmen  emplorerf 
on  the  embankments  of  the  Nile  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  Coptic 
doouments,  indeed,  already  known  are  by  no  means  insignificant.  The 
works  of  a  learned  monk.  Augnstus  A.  Georgius,  publiebed  just  a  cm- 
tury  ago,  receive  and  shed  much  light  on  these  new  discoveries.  He 
published  an  ancient  Coptic  version  of  St.  John,  and  a  Coptic  history 
of  the  ]!)gyptian  martyrdoms  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  called 
"  De  Mirnculis  S.  Coluthi,"  embodying  many  details  of  the  last  great 
persecution,  which  must  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source  as  our 
new  documents.  Tbe  Vatican  Library,  indeed,  must  be  a  repertory  of 
many  similar  manuscripts.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find  that  tiere 
is  a  proposal  by  I.  C.  Hyvcrnat  to  print  at  Rome  the  Acts  of  thirty 
martyrs  hitherto  unknown,  forming  very  valuable  itlustrationa  of  the 
life,  history,  and  geography  of  Egypt  under  the  Roman  empire. 

In  this  connection  we  welcome  a  republication  of  the  selected 
works  of  Letronne,t  who  was  Jitcile  -princtps  among  the  Egyptian 
scholars  and  investigators  of  the  generation  that  is  past.  Wc  regret, 
however.that  the  four  volumes  now  published  contain  only  a  selection  of 
his  writings.  His  moat  valuable  ones  arc  omitted.  \i\&  "  i^ccueil  dcs 
Inscriptions  de  I'Egypte,"  and  hia  "  Kechcrchcs  snr  I'Egypte,  pendant  la 
domination  des  Grecs  et  Romaines,"  are  works  which  can  scarcely  ever 
be  superseded.      Yet  here  they  are  wainting.     Still  the  ecdesiaaUcal 

*  "  Obs(irva.tioues  aJ  Hutti^naui  Kn-pU  ProvtncJw  Boohuue   Deproniite  e  rsjijnris 
Gnecia  ]{«roliDensJbiu  IneditlB."    ISerhn  :  Alsyer  &  MoUn.     I8S9l 

t  "IKiivru  CLoijiea  (I«  A.J.    LetioDni'."        Aasemblica  par  E.  Flgnao.     F» 
S£iio. — £(U>'pto  AaciciiaQ.    Soc.  S6-io. — Cusmognpliia  ot  Gcogrmplua. 
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historias  will  be  glad  to  Had  in  them  treatises  o(  permaaeot  value, 
which  had  become  very  scarce  iiiiil  vi-ry  tlt-ar.  Thin  wo  have  ia  the 
first  series  Es»ay«  on  the  History  of  Christianity  iu  Kgypt,  Xiil)ia,  and 
Abyssiaia  ;  on  the  Canal  which  crotincctcd  the  lied  Sua  and  Mcdiler- 
ranean  under  the  Greeks,  Rdiumis,  and  Arabs ;  on  the  tireek  I'apyri 
of  Bj^ypt  kiiotrn  in  his  day ;  and  on  the  Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  which  once 
existed  in  t!ic  present  Kayuiu  province.  The  objcet  of  this  Viwt  eoa- 
Ktruetton  has  often  pitzzlcil  hisLorical  inquiroru.  Lctronne  thinks  it 
was  a  kind  of  National  Record  Ollii^e,  nrliere  public  and  private  docu- 
ments alike  were  deposited.  If  lu,  the  Fayum  find  may  hare  been  a 
portion  of  its  treasures.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  treatise  by 
%VilckcD,  the  materials  fur  which  have  been  derived  (ram  the  Egyptian 
papyri.  The  same  iinthor  lias  contributed  to  the  last  number  of 
jUiermcs  *  another  article  from  the  same  source,  which  niunt  he  of 
Phb  greatest  iuterest  to  tlic  student  of  Church  history.  Its  title 
lis  "  Arsinoijtischc  Tenipclrcchnnnsiin  aus  dcm  J.  21.5  nach  Chr."  In  a 
treatise  of  fifty  pages  this  writer  gives  u<t  a  transcript  ol  what  we 
should  call  in  modern  phraseolujiy  the  "Churchwardens'  Accounts ^  of 
the  great  temple  of  Jupit.cr  Capitolinus  in  Arainoii.  It  throws  alight 
upon  ancient  PaKanism  hitherto  utterly  wanting.  We  can  only  form 
an  idea  of  its  value  by  considering  what  wt:  should  give  for  the  similar 
accounts  of  the  ^'reat  Church — «iiy,  of  Alexandria  or  of  Ariinot'  of  the 
same  date,  where  a  Clement,  or  Pautasun::!!,  or  Origen  may  have  taught. 
Wo  ^et  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  of  K^ypLian  and  Konian  Paganism 
in  this  article.  There  wc  sec  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  lighting 
the  lamps,  furbishing  the  imai^s  of  the  gods,  iu  processions  upon  the 
inaugurations  of  new  priests,  imperial  birthdays,  &c.  Arsiuut-  and  the 
Arsinoite  nome,  as  Kuschin*  shows  us  in  hi*  "  History,"  vii.  -ZV,  was  a 
stronghold  of  ('hriMiunity.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  living  picture  of  the 
Paganism  against  %vhich  the  Church  had  to  struggle.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  only  debt  Cliurch  Hi.-itory  owe*  to  our  new  documcat«.  The 
strange  subject  of  Gnosticism  tigures  largely  among  the  topics  illuA- 
tratecl  by  the  pipyri.  Very  opportunely,  then,  we  notice  in  another 
German  periodical  an  article  dealing  with  this  darksome  topic.t 
Kgypt  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Uuostic  heresy,  and  from  Kgypt 
have  therefore  come  some  of  tlic  most  nuLhentic  monuments  of  that 
eclectic  mixture  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christiau  thought,  notably  the 
Gnostic  poem  called  "  Pistis  Sophia."  The  "  Jahrhiicher,"  the  full  and 
very  len(j;thy  title  of  which  we  give  below,t  publishes  a  treatise  on  the 
Gnostic  :jilver  tablet  discovered  in  the  Black  [''orest  a  century  ago,  and 
now  preserveil  in  the  Museum  of  Carlsruhe.  This  article  discusses, 
with  all  the  latest  lights,  the  various  terras  and  names  there  [»rcscrvcd. 
It  will  be  found  very  useful  in  conuectiun  with  Dr.  IJalraon's  article  on 
Gnosticism  in  the  "Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,"  or  the  article 
on  the  same  suhject  in  Ilcrzog's  "  Cyclopicdia."  Dr.  Salmon  hasjuet 
published  his  "  Lntroduction  to  the  Now  Testament."  {  TechnicaUy. 
of  course,  it  belongs  to  another  department  of  these  Records,  and 

•  "HermeB,  ZfitschriftfiirclAMUclie  I'hilologie."    IM.  XX.  lift  III.    Berlin,    18SA. 

f  "  Jfthrttiicllur  J>.-8  VoKins  vua  Altcrt1iuia»freiindvu  iui  KhciuluKle."  Hft.  hxi*. 
Bonn.     1885. 

X  "  All  Ui»t*iric;>l  I'ltrtxiuution  to  th«  J^tu'ly  of  tb«  BookH  of  tli«  New  Tutarucnt;  beini; 
aa  exptDiiion  of  l^s:tur«a  tietivoied  in  the  Lhriiiicy  Scbocil  ol  the  Uuiremty  uf  DnblJit. 
Lundtia:  Murrny.     I8S5. 
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■m'xW  be   treated    accordingly.      Still,  it  is  citsentially  an  exhausti 
work  oil  Kcclesiasticnl    History.      1   now   merely    notice  one  point 
Tn  my  last  "Record.    1  calleil  attention   to   Mr.   ilrnilfil    Harris'   and 
Dr.  Hort's  tlieorv  aljout  th«  date  of  Ilermas.  as  *ttttod  by  them  in  the 
Jolms   Hopkins   Univci-Hity  Circulars.      This    theory,    which  aMi){u 
Ilermas  to  the  middle  or  later  half  of  the  secttnd  century,  colUile»i 
with  Dr.  Salmon's  opinion  as  (*tated  in  his  article  "  Hermas  "  in  the 
"Dieliouary  of  Christian  Biography."     He  now  derottfs  pp.  651-658 
to  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  question,  and  cnncludcs  as  follows: 
"  If,  then,  it  cau  be  established  on  other  groundg  that  the  Book  of 
Hermas  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  second  centary,  no  reaion  for 
rejecting  that  date  is  afTordcd  by  the  fact  that  wc  find  in  the  book  a 
verse  of  Daniel  (luoted  in  a  form  for  which  the  Septuagint  will  not 
account."      In  the  last  number  of  HeTmaOieun ,  again,  Dr.  Salmon 
prints  A  very  ingenious  paper  on  the  "  Cross  Kcfercnccs  iu  Hippo- 
lytiw,"  where    he    suggests    that  this    learned    Church    Father,  ia 
the   cour^  of    his    hcresy-hnnting,   was   often    imposed    upon   by 
dealer&  in  maauscripts  who  had  come  to  understand  bis  veakneis. 
Celtic    Church    History    is    a    topic    closely    allied    with    that   of; 
Egypt,    as   1    obserred    in    conncctiou   with    Mr.   Hullcr'a   "Coptii 
Churches.""     A  curious  illustration  of  this*  wa*  latrly  given  by  a  wcU 
known  scientist,  who  is  utterly  devoid  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  liistonc. 
theories  upon  the  subject.     Professor  Hartley,  F.R.S.,  who  teach 
chemistry  at  the  Dublin  College  of  Science,  read  a  paper  in  June  Iw^ 
before  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  investigating,  from  a  chemical  |itiiii 
of  i-iew,  the  colouring  matter  used  in  the  illuminations  of  the  Book 
Kclls.     Every  b^tudcut  of  Paleography  or  of  ancient  art  knows  of  this 
celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  preserved  since   Ittfll    in  ihel 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Columban  IVIonaatcry  of  Kells,  to  which  it  originally  belonged. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  it  will  find  a  description  of  it  in  Mr.  Otlbert'i 
"National    MSS.  of  Ireland,"   p.    It,   together    with    plate?   giving 
facsimiles  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pages.    The  colours  are  very 
wonderful,  and  retain  their  brilliancy  as  fresh  to-day  a«  they  were  a 
thousand  years  ago.     The  problem  Professor  ilnrtley  set  before  himtelf 
was  this,  how  were  these  colours  formed,  considering  the  very  perisb- 
able  nature  of  all  modern  pigments?     The  tints  used  in  the  Book 
Kells  are  black,  a  sort  of  burnt  sienna,  a  bright  red,  a  yellow,  large), 
used,  a  neutral  grecu,  an  emerald  green,  two  blues,  a  lilac,  and 
reddish  purple.     These  colours  are  for  the  most  part  natural  minei 
substances— one,  in  fact,  being  composed  of  gold  dust — finely  grouni 
and  mixed  with  some  vehicle  of  the  nature  of  gnm  or  gelatina    No 
the  difficulty  ia  this;  how  did  the  Celtic  monks  of,  say  500  \.XKt  di 
cover,  amid  the  bogs  of  central  Ireland,  colours  surpassing  tliose 
now  can  manufacture  with  all  our  modern  science?    Professor  Hartliy 
solves  the  difliculty  by  siiowiug  that  the  paint*  used  in  the  Book  of 
Kells  were  identical  with  those  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  of 
whose  nrt  the  Celtic  monks  possessed  the  secret,  a  conclusion  identical 
with  th.it  towards  which  many  other  circumstances  point,  and  specially 
this  one — that  the  favourite  topic  for  exhortation  in  many  of  the  mo«t 
.ancient  Irish  homilies,  some  of  which  arc  more  than  a  thousand  rcan 
old,  is  the  lives,  austerities  and  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics. 
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From  Germany  there  has  just  arrived  another  evidence  of  the  attention 
now  paid  to  the  history  o(  the  Celtic  Church  in  its  broadest  aspect  as 
including  Knglaud,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wale*  and  Briltony.  Vrofessor 
WasRersohleljen,  of  Giessen,  published  in  1871  a  collection  of  Irish 
Canons,  which  he  republished  last  May  in  an  enlarged  shape.* 
\V'aasci':ichlcbci;  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  profound  living 
scholars  concerning  the  history  of  EccleaiasticnL  Law,  having  published 
80  lonfi  aj|;o  as  1851  a  work,  "  Die  Bussoi-dnnngcn  der  Ahendlandischen 
Kirehe,"  which  is  the  standard  t>ook  on  the  subject.  In  tiie  new 
edition  of  his  "  Iri^h  Canons  "  he  gives  us  an  exhau'stive  introduction 
on  their  source-s  and  raaou*cript»,  and  then  discusses  the  rcxcd  question 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  lloman  and  Celtic  Churches,  lie  has  an 
iutcrusting  passage  on  the  pecuhiir  position  occupied  by  the  bishop  in  tho 
Irish  ecclesiastical  system.  That  system  was  thoroughly  mona»tic,  yet 
every  monastery  numbered  a  lish<ip  among  its  members,  who  was 
subject  to  the  abbot  so  fiir  m  monastic  discipline  was  concerned,  but 
was  Buperior  to  him  in  ecclesiastical  rank  and  olticc.  This  peculiar 
arrangement  Wasserschlcben  sliows  (p.  H)  to  have  extende<l  as  far  as 
the  celebrated  monasteries  of  Mounc  Siuai.  Perhaps,  hoircrer,  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  most  accessible  portion  of  the  whole  work 
for  the  mere  English  reader  will  be  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
the  Diiiversity  librarian  at  Cambridge,  in  which  that  learned 
scholar  sums  up  iu  twelve  proposition tt  his  riews  ou  tho  literary 
history  of  the  "  Uibcrncnsis,"  the  common  name  for  this  collection 
of  canons,  where  he  maintains  that  Brittany  exercised  an  important 
ialluenee  on  their  history,  which  haa  iiercr  yet  he^a  snlHciently 
recognized.  Mr.  Bradshaw'a  words  on  ji.  iG  express  more  forcibly 
than  any  of  mine  could,  llie  value  of  this  work.      lie  is  referring 

tto  Wassersehiebou'e  two  worka,  and  AlaasscuK  "History  of  Canon 
Law  in  thu  "West,"  and  eays,  "the  absolutely  perfect  methods  adopted 
by  youPielf  in  editing  these  two  books,  and  by  Prof.  Maassen  iu  his 
lliatory,  had  naturally  made  rae  all  the  riiore  eager  to  pursue  my 
investigations  into  the  subject  when  provided  with  such  aids,  the  very 
using  of  which  gave  a  double  pleasure  to  the  work.  These  three  books 
had  literally  become  my  daily  companions  for  eeveral  years." 
There  has  been  of  late  considi?rable  activity  in  the  tkdd  of  Chnn^h  His- 
tory, but  the  rc&ult»i  liavc  not  nil  bccnofetiual  value.  Mr.  £.  !$.  I-Toulkes 
spent  hftccu  years  in  tbeChureh  of  Home, and  signalized  his  return  to  the 

•  Church  of  his  fathers  by  tlie  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  the  "  Chorch'a 
'  Creed  and  the  Crowu's  Creed,"  intended  to  prot'e  the  Lrastianism 
■  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  Filioquo 
clause  in  the  Cre«l,  and.  it  we  remember  rightly,  was  received  into  the 
commnuion  of  the  Kiigli^^h  Church  by  Canon  Gregory,  after  the 
recitation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  Greek  without  this  clause.  TiuH  is, 
however,  an  old  story  now,  having  happened  fifteen  years  ago  at  least. 
Mr.  I'foulkes,  is,  however,  as  hostile  to  the  Vilioquc  clause  and  Charle- 
niagne  and  the  Athanasinn  Creed  as  ever.  He  has  now  ptihlishcil  a 
work  on  Euchari«Lic  Consecration,  which  we  find  hard  to  dcscribc.+  It 
is  learned  and  painstaking.     Its  object  is  to  prove  that  tho  Invocation 

*  "D[«  IrUoh«  KaooDensamnilunt:."    Ixnpzig:  TBiicluiiti.    188&. 
+  "  PrimiliTBConaocrationof  thd  buoliarutic  Oblfttioa,  with  an  £ani«et  Appeal  (ur 
ita  Itcvival."    Iy>Ddon:  llayn.     1SSl>. 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  coustituted  raliil  consecratioa  of  tbe  Eucliarisl  in 
the  Primitive  Churcli,  not  the  repetition  ofttie  worrls  of  iustitulion,  a 
practice,  in  his  \\ew,  introduced,  of  all  people  id  the  world,  by  the 
Ariaus.  In  purfiuit  of  tbiti  theory  he  tells  us,  on  p.  150.  he  had  care- 
fully gone  through  all  the  f^eiiuiue  works  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
father*  till  SOU  a.d.  VVe  must  give  him  praise  for  hi»  great  ludustry, 
which  will  render  \\u  work  UBefid  as  a  repertory  of  pas*a;;es  biyuing 
on  litur;!:ical  topics.  But  much  learning  has  eonfuitcd  iiis  argumenta- 
tive powers.  The  book  is  singularly  devoid  of  method,  arrangcmentj 
and  clearness.  Chapter  V.,  for  instance,  undertakes  to  prove  that 
the  Arian  party  got  rid  of  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  tJhoat,  and 
substituted  tor  it  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  Iniititulion.  This  is  a 
tiimplc  tjtiCKtioii  of  fact,  und  ouglit  to  admit  of  clear  proot  or  disproof. 
Yet  in  the  course  of  eighty-fowr  pages  devoted  to  its  conwderation, 
so  many  nde  issues  are  raised  thut  no  ordinary  mortal  can  teJt 
whether  the  main  qucatinn  la  decided  or  not  Still,  ne  are 
bound  in  fairness  to  say  that  the  bor^k  Js  marked  by  a  large  and 
generous  sjiirit,  au  earnest  desire  fur  the  reuQion  uf  Chrixteudooi,  and 
a  generous  recogiiitiun  of  the  cxcfillcncoB  of  those  from  whom  he  differs. 
It  ii  iutercitiog  to  observe  that  Mr.  Skene,  the  well-Unortu  Scoiiish 
historiau,  has  just  written,  in  the  Sivtliifft  Chuixh  liccitw  for  June, 
July,  and  August,  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Ancient  Liturgies/'  in  which 
he  controverts  the  leading  positions  of  l^tr.  Ffoulkea,  tnaintainin^  thai 
"  the  only  direct  notices  of  lf»e  Imocatiou  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
writings  of  the  Ante-Niccne  Fathers  are  in  connection  with  the  eonse* 
cration  of  tUc  cup  in  heretical  churehc*."  Mr.  Skene's  articles  ore 
marked  by  a  clearness  aud  (.-onijircstiion  an  imitation  of  which  would 
have  secured  a  wider  audience  for  the  Oxford  theologian.  German 
scholars  often  embody  some  of  their  riio)<t  valuable  thoughta  in  mono- 
graphs. Tiic  diligent  use  they  are  making  of  the  new  discoveries  in 
Kgypt  and  Svria  find  on  illustration  in  a  treatise  by  Dr.  O.  Kruger 
on  the  liistcuy  of  tbe  Moiiophyaite  »trugy:le.*  It  quotes  docuuieiiis 
never  before  used  to  illustrate  this  coutrorersy,  which  largely 
helped  to  overthrow  the  Kaaiern  Kmpirc,  such  as  the  Syriac 
Church  Histories  of  Zacharias  Rhetor,  and  John  of  Kphe»us, 
and  the  Coptic  history  of  Dioscoma  and  the  Fourth  General 
Council,  which  lievillont  has  translated  in  the  Mevue  £<j^pto- 
ioi/fiiuf,  as  noticed  in  our  hist  Hecoril.  But  it  is  time  to  turn 
from  foreign  aud  ancient  Church  History  to  something  later  aud 
nearer  home.  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  has  published  his  aunual 
report  ou  the  Irish  State  iiapent^t  alTurdiug  us  not  so  much  history 
aa  the  materials  for  hietciry.  and  showing  us  bow  Ireland  came  to 
be  ecclesiastically  and  politically  the  thorn  in  the  desh  for  England. 
This  report  contains  an  analysis  of  the  Fiauts  of  the  eud  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  and  the  beginning  ol  that  of  James  I.  Brief  notices  throw  a 
wondrous  light  on  the  failure  of  the  Ucformation  in  Ireland,  ai  on 
p.  35,  where  we  tind  "  A  patent  of  presentation  of  John,  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  to  the  rectory  of  Sl  John  the  Kvangelist,  in  the 
city  and  diocese  of  Walcrford  ;"  a  bishop  iu  Ulster  could  scarcely  beJ 

*  "  Monofibj-NtiKlio   Streittgkclt«  n    in    ZuntDmenhMig«  mtt   der    R«iclu]x>Jitik."i 
Jens:  ISH. 

t  **  SeTODtcenUi  Rsport  of  the  Deputy  Kuper  of  the  Public  Rtcordi  m.  Irtliad.' 
Dublin :  Thorn  ft  Co.     IS8&. 
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an  efficient  parish  priest  in  Mnnstor.  Milrr  Sla^rath,  ArcUbishop  of 
Cttsbel,  nud  hia  futlter,  a  Cclliu  cliiuflain,  liad  a  woudrouti  ap[)elitc  fur 
laud,  ecclesiastical  or  oUiuraisc,  a  spccimcit  of  which  is  giveu  on  p.  33. 
This  report  will  be  found  moht  useful  for  the  student  of  early  laws  and 
customs,  tribal  diBtribution,  &e.  Here  is  a.  lit-bit  for  sucli  inquirerii. 
Miler  ilagrath's  land  is  fi-w^d  I'rotn  "all  Irish  exactions — to  wit,  cony 
iyverie,  buonaght,  kindutf,  aliari  black  rent,  sorrca,  qiiiddyc,  kear- 
ancighe  or  mudtrioii."  LCcclexiastical  hi-stary  deals  not  merely  with 
primitive  aud  mcdiwval  times.  It  includes  the  ei,;litBeni.h  and 
nineteenth  centuries  a»  well.  The  history  of  Charles  Leslie,  the 
great  coutrovcrsiulist  of  the  noii-jurora,  atid  their  acutcat  intellect,  has 
iately  beeu  told  for  us  by  one  of  his  dcseendants,  while  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Metliodiam,  which  came  into  being  as  Leslie  p:i3«;d  away, 
has  litly  attracted  much  attention  of  lute  years.  Messrs.  Abbey  aud 
Overlon  hare  told  the  story  from  a  Churehman's  point  of  view,  and 
Mr.  Tyuruiau,  in  his  laborious  volumes,  has  turuiahed  atm03>t  all  the 
niatetrials  needful  for  a  eonipU;te  jmlf^fucnt  on  the  topic.  A  work  on 
the  history  of  Irish  Methodism,  by  >[r.  Crookshank,*  has  lately 
appeared  which  throws  some  new  light  on  that  subject.  Aincncan 
Methodism  now  outnumbers  any  other  religious  body  in  the  United 
States.  It  traces  its  origin  b;:ck  to  Ireland,  Our  author  has  here  told 
ihn  storv  of  ilr.  Wesley's  work  during;  forty  years,  g;".thcriui;  up  tra- 
ditions of  the  last  ceutui-y  which  iu  another  generation  would  liavo 
been  completely  forgotteii,a9,  for  instance,  on  p.  i35,  tlioss  concerning 
Alexander  Knox,  the  celebrated  lay  theolo"ian,  who  indeed  himstlf 
published  an  edition  of  Sonthey's  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  which  is  quite  too 
little  knowu.  It  contains  Home  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  last  century,  derived  from  Knox's  personal  knowledge.  When 
speaking  oftiint  time  we  may  remark  that  there  is  oue  document,  yet 
unpublished  in  its  completeness,  which  wauld  throw  much  li^lit  on  it, 
and  tliat  is  Wesley's  Journal  in  a  perfect  shape.  Selections  from  his 
Journal  are  of  course  in  circulation,  but  the  whole  work  has  never  been 
printed.  There  rcmnina  only  space  tuflicienl  just  to  name  pome 
other  works  of  permanent  viilue  which  have  lately  appeared  on  the 
continent.  .Messrs.  C.  Siegfried  and  JI.  Gelzer  have  imblislied  a  work 
useful  for  ancient  chranology,  and  for  the  student  of  the  text  of 
Euacbina's  various  works  as  well.t  Diouysius.  Patriarch  of  AnLiocb, 
A.D.  8 10, -wrote  a  chronicle  from  the  Creation  to  his  own  time,  in  ubich 
he  made  much  usp  of  Knsehins.  In  this  work  his  chronicle  is  placed 
hc&ide  Jerome's  Chronology,  the  ancient  Armenian  version,  mid  the 
Greek  of  Kuaebins.  The  Vjcnria  Academy  is  steadily  [iruci^dinj;  witli  ita 
publicfition  of  the  *'  Corpus  Si-riptorum  Kcclcsiasticorum."  This  year 
has  seen  the  publication  of  three  volumes  of  uutliont.  pucts,  and  com- 
mentators of  the  fifth  century,  notable  among  whom  are  the  poet 
SeduUuH  aud  the  works  of  Eu-jippius.J  These  latter  were  entirely 
comi»ose(i  of  extracts  from  Au-^ustine,  and  were  the  source  of  much  of 
the  knowledge  of  that  saint  possessed  by  tbu  .Middle  Ages.     In  the 

•  "  History  of  MetliMli.ra  in  Ire-land."    V..1.  I.— Wp«]«y  »nd  HU  Tlmw.  By  C-  H. 
Croolubank,  M.A.    London  :  Woolmcr.     IS85. 

+  "  KimpTiii  (."aucnnm  K[ritom*  ex  Dinnyui 'J'L'lm&Iiueiuii  Chronico  ^wtita."  Leipdg: 

t  T.  ix.    "  Kufi[ipif  Rxcerpta  ex  oper  S.   Ang. ;"   L  x.  "Sedulii  Optra;"  L  xi. 
"Lladuiiuu  Mamcrt.  opera."     Viuiiobou.     I8S<V. 
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pabiication  of  thU  scries  recotmc  has  been  bad  to  the  best  mi 
scripts,  fiOQiu  of  which  had  ucvor  before  been  used.  Thu  text  i»  there* 
fore  as  perfect  as  our  present  knowledge  can  make  it.  An  article  on 
Sedulius  in  "Jour,  ties  SaTant*,"  I  ssj,  pp.  5;>;i-ii(j6,  will  show  hli 
importance;  while  on  pp.  157-1*11  of  Eugippius  we  notice  a  discussion 
concerning  eternal  puoishmcnt  with  a  rery  modern  ring  aboitt  it.  We 
began  with  the  ancient  Jflgyptian  Clmrch  and  nation,  whicb  has  left  tu 
the  Fujum  documents.  We  end  with  the  mnderii  Greek  Chxirch  and 
nation,  wliich  sends  ns  itsCalenrlar  for  ISSo.'*  1  noticed  the  Calendar 
for  IbM  iu  my  Dccoiabcr  llccord,  calling  attention  to  the  account  of 
Mount  Ailios  and  its  monks  promised  for  this  year's  isfinc,  which, 
however,  tinds  no  place  therein.  There  arc,  hoivever,  several  interesting 
ewaj's,  &c.,  in  it  bearing  on  ecclesiastical  and  geographical  topics, 
while  a  line  portrait  in  front  shows  u-t  tlie  present  head  of  thu  Greek 
Church,  Joachim,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 


After  the  previous  portion  of  this  Record  liad  been  written,  I 

received  a  copy  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  long-promised  work  on 
Ignatius    and    liis   l^pistlcB-t     It    forms  the  second    division  of  his 
edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  first  having  been  occui)ied  with 
St.  Clement  of  itorae.     The  new  work  is  very  exhaustive,  as  indeed 
we  might  expect,  seeing  that    the    Preface   tells   ns   the  suhjent  lias 
occupied  the  writer's  attention  for  Ihirty  years.    This  work  i*  divided 
into  two  volumes,  the  latter  of  which  is  again  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts, an  arrangement  which  is  somcwliat  awkward  for  the  purposes  of 
quotation.     It  professes  to  be  an  edition  of  Ignatius  and  I'olycarp 
merely,  but  when  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  \o  be  an  i-laborate 
discu-ision  of  well-nigh  every  question  which  can  be  raised  conccrniog 
the   Ecclesiastical   Uistory   of  the   Second   Century.       It   di».'U»ees 
martyrdoms,  like   that  of  St.    Felicitas,  and   of  the   Punic   martyr 
S.  Nampbamo;  legends  like  that  of  the  Thundering  Ijcgion,  contro- 
versies like  that  of  Montauism.    >'othing  is  too  obscure  to  escape 
Dr.    Lightfoot's   industry,  save   the  Je^vish  controversy   of  that  age 
which   has  left  us  the  very  curious  document  called  the  Dialogoe 
between  Jason   and   Papiscus,  which    Harnack   has   lately   tried  to 
identify  and  recover.     Hut  the  chii-f  interest  of  onr  readers  will  (rf 
course  centre  iu  Dr.  Lightlool's  ■views  about  the  Ignatian  Epistles.    Ob 
this  point  bis  conclusiona  will   be  very  reassuring  to  the  friends  of 
orthodoxy,     lie  accepts  most  heartily,  and  vindicates  most  ahir^  (^f 
gcDuineucssof  the  i^cven  Kpistles  of  the  Middle  Form, first  pulili^heddy 
Usshcr  in  hatiii  .^.o.  10M-,  and  then,  two  years  later,  in  ilic  origiiul 
Greek  by  Isaac   Voss.      lie  rejects   Cureton's   Short   Form  w'licd 
contained  only  three  Epistles,  and  the  Long  Recension  as  Inoini 
prior  10  Ussher's  discovery.     Space  will  now  only  allow  mc  to  noltct 
two  points.     (I)  He  indi'eates  (t.  i.  p.  76)  the  special  interest  wbici 
Ussher's  discovery  of  the  genuine  l-lpistlcx  ought  to  have  for  ^"g''^' 
men,  as  the  Latin  version  published  by  him  seems  to  have  been  ma* 
by  the  cclcbnited  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  a.d.  I-50._  Ttiere 
WOK  more  scholarship  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  we  Bomctimc*  inwgiM 

• 'i\tiip»\b-,*or  -Htt 'A¥a.t»\nt,  ISSO.     Congtantiiioiiln  :  P^lMo^rc-  , 

t  ■•The  Aj-uatolic  K»tlM:T8."    I'art  ii.— S.  Igiuitiu*  «n<l  S.    Vd;T=*^   ** 
Loadoti :  Maci(kU]Mi&  Co.     I8SA. 
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I)  TIic  most  interesting?  and  most  effective  portion  of  liis  aTgumciit 
contained  ill  t.  i.  pp.  ^15-414-,  where  he  discusses  the  genuineness 
the  Seven  Vcisftian  Epistles,  specially  pp.  34-1-359,  where  he  arguea 
)tD  their  historical  and  gco^jraphieal  eircumstaticcs.  Zahn,  in  hi» 
ition  of  Ignatius,  used  the  same  line  of  argument;  but  Dr.  Lightfoot 
iniproved  upon  it,  making  a  free  u»c  of  the  discoveries  of 
lessor  Ramsay,  and  the  progress  of  archaeological  research  since 
the  date  of  Zutiu's  houk.  The  minute  cuiucidences  and  touches  of 
truth  [jointed  out  by  Dr.  Liglitfout  would  be  impossible  for  a  forger. 
The  volnc  of  this  groat  work  ia  well  expressed  by  the  writer  in  the 
COiicludiaj;  words  of  his  Preface,  where  lie  ^ava  that  "  he  has  repaired 
a  breach,  if  not  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  itself,  at  least  in  the 
immediately  outlying  buildings  thereof."  Tlie  long-pending  Ignatiaa 
controversy  may  now  he  re^-orded  aa  liually  t>eLtlcd. 

GiioaoK  Tiiosii8  Stokes. 


IL— GENERAL   LITERATURE. 

EhjocaPht. — The   TXer.    John  Brown's  "John  Bnnyan:  his  Ijife, 

TXimes,  and  Works,"*  is  much  the  most  complete  and  important  bio- 
-»;^apby  of  the  Rreai  Puritan  which  has  yet  been  written.     Mr.  Crown 
Aas   undertaken  the  tnsk  with  many  advaningej.     He  bos  been  for 
~%wcnty  years  minister  of  Bunyan's  old  church  at  Bedford,  and  has 
therefore  )>een  able  to  verify  all  lociil  associations  on   the  spot  and  to 
"briug  exceptional  local  knowledge  to  the  help  of  hi*  other  inve*tiga- 
tiontt.     IIr  has  had   access  to   sources  of  information  only  reocntly 
opened  to  the  student,  sncli  as  those  brought  to  light  by  the  work  of 
the   Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and   he   has  searched   the 
accumulating  materials  in  the  Rceurd  Oflicc  and  the  public  libraries, 
and   gone    through   the   local   registers   of    Hedfordshire,  civil    and 
ecclesiastical.     The  result  is  that   he  is   able  to  supply  a  great  many 
new  details  of  BniiyanV  history  anil  throw  a  eoiihiderublp  iimcMint  of 
fresh  light  upon  sonic  important  pastmgcs  of  his  life.    The  idea  of  his 
gipsy  ancestry  disappears.     Mr.  Froudc's  theory  in  viudicatiou  of  liis 
imprisonment  is  seen  to  break  down  com]>lctely,  and  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  is  shown  to  have  been  written,  not  during  his  twelve  years' 
imprison Liieiit  in  tho  county  prison,  which  ended  in  idilil,  but  during* 
subsequent  six  months' imprisonment  in  the  borough  gaol  in   1078. 
Mr.  Brown  is  as  good  a  writer  as  an  investigator,  and  his  work  is 
not  less  readable  than  authoritative.     Nor  have  his  puhlii^hcrfi  been 
behind-hand  with  their  part  of  the  undertaking.     The  book  is  most 
elegantly  got  up,  illustrated  with  many  beautiful  cuts  by  Whymper, 
I      and  a  striking  etching  of  Robert  "White's  pencil  portrait  of  Bunyan.— 
Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  the  liberal-minded   Mahommcdan  who  did  such 
good  service  to  the  English  cause  in  the  Mutiny,  and  has  since  douc 
80  mucli   for   the  education    and    improvement  of  his   own   fellow- 
religionists,  is  happily  still  alive,  but  it  was  a  vise  and  excellent  idea 
in  Colonel  Graham  to  write  an  accouutof  his  life  now,  because  the  next 
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ten  or  fil^ceu  years  are  likely  to  be  rery  important  ones  for  tbe 
Mabommedaut  of  India.,  and  tlie  sketcb  of  «ucb  a  life  would  be  certain 
to  bavc  a  beneftciol  iiiflueuce  upou  tbc  development  of  MnbommcdAO 
parties  at  such  a  time.    'Hie  biography  which  be  has  juat  published* 
18  calculated  to  interest  much  wider  circles  than  these.     Syed  Abmed 
is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  and  attractive  figure,  and  his  opinions 
and  plans  will  alvars  claim  the   reader's  attention. — The  &tory   of 
Karoline   liaiierf  begins  again  with    her  return   to   the   stage  after 
separation  from  Prince  Leopold.    Fear  of  ridicule  at  home  drore  her  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  play  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  won  the  usaal 
favour  at  the  court  of  r^icholos.     Ucro  wc  meet  Aluralt,  tbc  pastor 
with  the  eccentric  morals,  and  Charlotte  %'on   Hagn,  tbc  rival  prima 
donna.       From  St.   Petersburg  back  to  tbc  Fatlierland  and   then  to 
Vienna,  where  drama  acknowledged  the  tyranny  of  Hcrr  von  Itehr,  the 
"  Moloch  of  fashion,"  forerunner  of  the  modem  Worth.     Everywhere 
sncccBK  and  flattery,  until  her  uiifortmial«  union  with  Count  Plater 
brought  her  public  career  to  a  close.     But  the  autobiography  stops  at 
this  point,  and  we  are  spared  the  bitter  complaints  that   marked  the 
story  of  her  life  with  Leopold.     Names  that  are  famous  in  the  worid 
of  art  appear  on  every  page  of  tbe«e  volumes  :  among  others,  StrauM 
and  Liszt ;    Sophie    Schroder   and    Wilhelminc    Schroder- Devrient, 
who  made  the  (ame  of  Fidelio  aud  Wagner's  "Kienzi ;''  and  AVagnw, 
for  whom  the  writer  has  some   bard  words.      The  style  is  bright, 
piquant,  and  pergonal  to  a  fault ;  on  occasion  distastefully  realistic; 
always  the  Kunie  talc  is  tuld  of  early   triumphs,  followed   by  minoui 
intrigues  or  an  niibap[)y  marriage,  premature  death,  or  an  old  age  of 
thankless  oblivion. 

Tbavki^ — .Mr.  Rolnirt  Tennant'a  "Sardinia  and  its  Resources ''  ; 
tells  a  great  deal  about  an  island  which  the  genera]  public  know 
little  of,  and  on  winch  they  possess  no  very  accessible  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Tcnnant's  stay  in  Sardinia,  it  is  true,  was  onlv  a  few 
muntlis  long,  but  the  nature  of  bis  business  there  brought  him  into 
eoramunicntiun  with  the  principal  local  aulhoritics  throughout  the 
island,  and  led  him  to  obtain  authentic  information  regarding  it* 
commercial  and  industrial  resources.  On  these  heads  he  enters  into 
copious  and  interesting  details,  and  the  chapters  dealing  with  them 
are  among  the  mont  valuable  in  the  book.  Other  subjects  the  author 
has  worked  up  with  evident  care,  and  on  the  whole  has  provided  us 
with  a  useful  aud  needed  work.  Major  Knollya'  "English  Life  in 
China  "  ^  is  lively  and  cntertaioing  reading.  His  social  descriptions 
are  fresh  and  spirited.  Uis  opiuious  are  very  decided,  and  ocra- 
sionolly,  as  in  bis  condemnation  of  Protcstaut  missionaries,  niijustir 
severe,  but  he  offers  them  merely  as  first  impressions  written  down  nt 
the  lime,  aud  in  fact  considers  that  tneir  chief  claim  to  attentiun,  on 
the  preposterous  ground,  that  first  impressions  are  oonducire  to  the 
accuracy  of  opinions. 

•  "The  Life  and  Work  pf  Sy«d  Alimwi  Kbsn,  C.S.L"     By  lieuU  CeJoad  0.  F.  J. 
'Tsbain.     Kdiobiii^li :  W.  Blackwood  h  Hm>g. 
Y  "Mfimoinof  K»roline  Baucf.*'     VoU.  111.,  IV.     Londnn:  KeauDgtoB  &  C(k 
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